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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS, 


#fir Flocks and Herds. 

Tlie final returns of the live stock in South Australia for the year 
sliovr fairiy satisfactory increases over the figures of the previous year. On 
December 31st, 1908, there were within South Australia proper 213,385 
horses, 340,376 cattle, 6,898,451 sheep. 78,454 pigs, and 14,611 goats. The 
Northern Territory figures do not materially increase these totals, with the 
exception of those for cattle and goats, there being 407.992 cattle and 20,964 
goats in the Territory. The total figures for South Australia and the Territory 
are -.—Horses, 235.136. an increase of 8,6<)4 ; cattle, 748,368, an increase of 
39,014; sheep, 6,952.499, an increase of 78.630; pigs, 81.165, a decrease 
of 12,440 ; and goats, 35,575, an increase of 5.649. The slaughtering returns 
show that 1,212.868 sheep. 67,369 cattle, and 58.909 pigs were slaughtered 
during 1908, the increase over the previous year being 192,648 sheep and 
Iambs, 9,139 cattle, and 4.357 pigs. It is an interesting fact that the number 
of sheep and lambs slaughtered practically represents the natural increase 
of the flocks after allowing for mortality, as the increase of 78,630 is almost 
wholly made up of the excess of sheep imported over those exported. 


Mext Year's Laying Cempetitions. 

The Poultry Expert writes:—It is intended to continue the eggdaying 
competitions at Rosewortliy, and provision has been made for 150 pens next 
year. This will establish an easy record for any one eoiiipetition, and little, 
if any, difficulty will be experienced in obtaining the number of entries. At 
the Kyhybolite Poultry Station, near Naracoorte, a competition will also 
be held. The Commissioner of Crown Lands (Hon. E. H. Coombe, M.P.) 
has authorised the necessary extension of the poultry station, which will 
provide accommodation for 50 pens in the laying competition, while 500 or 
600 layers will be kept for egg production. At Rosewortlyv there will probably 
be three or four sections, to encourage selection, and breeding of sueli varieties 
as Alinorcas, 'Leghorns other than white, Andalusians, Anconas, Campines, &e. 
At Kybybo'Ete there will 'probably be'only two sections—light breeds and 
heav}?- breeds—a matter which cannot be definitely settled imtii later on, 
when preliminary entries are'to hand. The present mte,ntioii is to limit 
this competition to residents of the South-East, but juat where the dividing 
line' will'be' drawn depends on the support received. I .should like to fix 
-Eeitii , 01 * Bo,rdertowii as the northern limit, but may have to mahe the line^ 
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I() or 20 miles soiirli of Adelaide. Up to tlie present excellent support has 
been pioriiised. There will be liberal prize-money and, of course, the com¬ 
petitions will furriisii one of the best means of advertisement possible. All 
poultry entered muist be pure bred."' 


Trial of StoMe-Gattierliig Macfiiees. 

A trial of stoiie-garhering; maeiiiues will be held near Paskevill,e on Friday, 
September 3rd. The Paskeville Branch of the Agricultural Bureau is making 
all the necessary arrangements for selection of site for trial, and is providing 
the Iiorses necessary to work the machines. The trial is for the bonus of 
£100 ohered by the Government, and is under the direction of a committee 
of the Advisory Board of Agrieukure, consisting of Professor Perkins and 
Messrs. G. R. Latter and A, M. Dawkins. Machines have been entered by 
Messrs. J. von Bertouch. of Kapiinda: Mb Heitliersey, of Petersburg; 
J, C. Davies, of Port Pirie ; Clarence H. Smith, of Ardrossan ; and A. Burnham 
of Burra Burra, New' South Wales. 


Mortality of Live Stock, 

Some interesting information is furnished by the .Government Statist in 
statistics lately issued respecting the principal causes of the mortality of 
live stock in South Australia. During the last two years farmers have 
been asked to show in the returns wliicli they have supplied to the Statistical, 
Department the number of cattle that they have lost through dry bible and 
other causes, the'number of liorses that have died, a,nd the mortality amongst- 
sheep, specifying the causes—such as killed by dogs and foxes, drought, and: 
natural causes. During 1908 there were 11,133 deaths of cattle both within, 
and outside counties, dry bible being responsible for more than one-fifth of 
the number, namely :^,395. These cases of dry bible were all reported, from 
within counties, wiiere the deaths of cattle from other causes were 6,660so 
that that mysterious disease- carried oif more than one-tliird of the cattle 
in what may be regarded as the settled part of the State. There were 6,800 
deaths of horses in the year, and over 250,000 deaths of sheep, the causes 
ascribed being as follows :—Dogs and ■ foxes, 76,029 ; drought, 78,514 ; 
natural causes, 97,990. As compared with the figures of 1907 ■ there was 
increased mortality in cattle, horses, and sheep last year, and,, so, far'as-"sheep 
a-re concerned, there is a significant increase of over 50 per' -cent, ■„: -In. i'^7 
there were 47,480 deaths, from dry bible, 20,822 ' from' drought, :,an,d', 99,139 
from,' natural causes' total -167,441,," T.h.e rate of mortality', W'Orks-'"Out i,n each 
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case as follows :— Horses, 2*4 per cent.; cattle, 2 per cent. ; and sheep, 3*6 
per cent. The lieavv mortality in sheep certainly warrants some inquiry, 


and the following figures furnished by 
repay study by slieepowaers :— 

Logs and Foxes. 


Within counties . 46,979 .. 

Outside counties .. 29,050 .. 

Total 1908 . 76,029 ., 

Total 1907 .. . 47,480 .. 

Increase ......... 28,549 .. 


the Governmerit Statist should well 


Drought. 

Natural G arises- 

Total. 

57,732 

.. 86,077 .. 

190,'788 

20,782 

.. 11,913 .. 

61,745 

78,514 

.. 97,990 .. 

252,533 

20,822 

,. 99,139 ., 

167,441 

57,692 

— 

85,092 


Arsenate of Lead Foisooing. 

Aitlioiigh it has been satisfactorily demonstrated that there is no danger 
whatever to the consumer of fruit sprayed with arsenate of lead at the strength 
recommended, there is always the possibility of accidental swallowing of 
some of the poison. In this connection the following extract from a report 
by the well knowm makers of arsenical preparations, Messrs. Lewis Berger 
and Sons, Limited, of London, is of interest, and should be noted for use in 
case of emergency :—“ The amount of poison that would be taken by eating 
fruit or vegetables sprayed with a mixture in the proportions given is so 
small as to be absolutely harmless. Arsenate of lead taken internally,' how¬ 
ever, is very poisonous, and emetics of mustard or salt in warm water should 
be immediately and freely given, followed by large doses of castor oil. After 
vomiting, give large quantities of mucilaginous drinks, such as white of eggs, 
milk and honey, and limew’ater.''" 


Smiit In Cereals. 

Ill a recent bulletin issued by the New Zealand Department of Agriculture 
reference is made to the difference in the life histories of the different types 
of smut in cereals. . Oats, barley, and wheat are each attacked b'y loose- 
smut^* which develops' in, the head,'.and'the young grains are destroyed, 
then place 'being taken by millions of black spores, which blow about in the 
'wind. wUen'mature. These spores are loose, and’ not covered'as is the case 
with the ball-smut of wheat (bunt),and barley. It has been proved, first by 
Mr. Frank Maddox, of Tasmania, in 1897, and later by European and 
American scientists, that infection of w'heat and barley with ioose-smiit takes 
place at^ the time, the plants are flowering. This, of course, accounts for the 
fact that pickling the seed does not always prevent ioose-smiit of' .wheat. 
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Tills disease must not be confounded witb. balLsmiit or bunt, from wliicli it 
differs in the very material point in its life history; infection by bali-siiiiit 
can only occur at the germination or seedling stage. Pickling is an almost 
•certain preYeiitive of bail-smut of wheat and barley, but is not too reliable 
with loose-smut. A correspondent asks whether smut attacks other plants 
than wheat, oats, and barley, and the reply is, yes. Maize, sorghum, and 
quite a number of grasses are attacked by smut. The disease, however, is 
not communicated from, say, grass to wheat, or wheat to oats, each smut 
being a distinct fungus. 

Pure Seeds. 

Ill Maine, United States of America, stringent legislation in respect to the 
purity or freedom from foreign seeds of agricultural seeds is enforced. Every 
lot of seed sold, offered, or exposed for sale must be accompanied by a written 
■or printed guarantee of the percentage of purity. The Experiment Station 
undertakes, free of cost, to examine any samples sent in by dealers and 
■others, in order to assist them to decide as to the quality of the seeds. While 
it is admitted by the authorities that the JIaine wholesale houses cannot pur¬ 
chase outside the State any seeds with the necessary guarantee, it is pointed 
out that no outside dealer can sell in Maine State, and consequently any 
-expense or trouble the former are put to in testing seeds is more than balanced 
by the fact that they have the command of the local trade. In the tests 
made by the station in 1907 it was found that a considerable number of 
.samples were under 90 per cent. pure. One sample of Choice Clover ” 
■contained 24*6 per cent, of impurity, while several samples of Red-top grass, 
branded by the sellers as clean ’’ or fancy,'''’' contained from 32 per cent, 
to 22 per cent, of impurities. 


Bairyliig In Victoria. 

Dr. Cherry, Victorian Director of Agriculture, points out in an article 
contributed to the Victorian Journal of Agriculture that the dairying industry, 
us represented by the exports of butter, is not only stationary, but is actually 
retrograding. " Several causes,^’ he says, “ may be found for this state of 
■affairs. Dairying is often looked upon as a stepping-stone to some lighter 
form of occupation which involves less continuous labor, such as stock- 
fattening or wheat-growing. As soon as a family finds itself in a position, 
from the profits made from the cows, to go into a less laborious although 
less lucrative enterprise, a clearing sale is held. I do not think that we can 
•complain of this movement, however much we may regret it. The daily 
milking, morning and evening, year in and year out, is an occupation wMcli 
is attractive to very few. The remedy for this phase in the history of the 
industry is to show that dairy-farming can be carried on in such a way that 
the present profits can be enormously increasedso ■ that where a family lias 
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several liiindred acres of land in a district of good rainfall the farm can be- 
made a business concern of such size that the proprietor requires to devote 
tlie wliole of his time to managing liis estate. He sliould no more think of 
doing the work of a milkhand day after day than the contractor for a line of 
railway tliinks of earning his profits by pushing a wlieelbai'row all day iong/^' 
The essentials of success are defined by Dr. Cherry as follows :—A—The 
plough must be used to provide sufficient fodder to keep the cows in milk 
tlie whole year round. B—On everything except the richest ground tlie- 
manure from the coavs must be systematically utilised in order to increase 
tlie fertility of the farm. C—Proper records must be kept of each individual 
cow, so that the unprofitable ones may be culled out and tlie general character 
of the herd improved from year to year."' 


Forcing Grapes'Ttiroiigli tlie Agency of Candy Sugar. 

A correspondent forwards the following extract from Le Matin^ of December 
20th5 1908:—For the botanist thei'e is no obstacle. A young scientist, 
Mr. Leon Pauchet, avIio works in the laboratories of Prof. Gaston Bonnier,, 
at the Sorhonne, has just found a means of hastening the maturity of the 
vines by two or three weeks. The sun, which so slowly gilds the heavy 
bunches, is here advantageously replaced by a sugared solution. Of course,, 
sugar is carbon, and carbon is condensed sun. This is hoAv our young botanist, 
proceeds: The terminal branches bearing the bunches first receive an 
incision under the bark, and are then curved down obliquely and soaked in 
jars containing a solution of candy of 12 per cent, to 14 per cent. This must 
be done just after flowering, at the time when the young grapes can be seen> 
and the absorption must not last more than three weeks. This can then be 
repeated with anotlier branch on the same plant. In hot houses grapes liave 
thus been able to ripen 20 days before the others at a trifling cost. Mr. 
Pauchet lias tried some further improvements, and lias lieen able to give the 
grapes a taste which was not theirs. Raspberry juice, distilled at a low 
temperature, and mixed in the jars Avith the sugared water, has communicated 
its taste to the bunch experimented upon. Thus now the botanist will be 
able to give us grapes tasting like raspberry, strawberry, pineapple, or black- 
■purrimt.”', 

Agrleiilture and Capital. 

People will have it that agriculture does not pay. It does not, very likelyy 
on the old lines. But no calling pays better in small hands when there is 
plenty of money to AAmrk it with. Only, in all our callings—agriculture lias 
been the last to learn the lesson—the rule of the present day is : you must 
have plenty of working capitaL It is not the food which just supports the life 
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'of a beast wbicb earns a profit, but the extra hundredweight of cake or meal 
which lays on the flesh and fat. It is not mere delving or ploughing of the 
soil that makes farming remunerative, but the manure put into it. And of 
such fertilising material the last bag or hundredweight earns a profit out of 
all proportion to that earned by preceding ones. . . Of course, judicious 

employment must be taken for granted. But all knowledge and skill, all 
foresight and calculation will be thrown away if we have not got the money.— 
Hekuy W. Wolff. 


Mve Stoclc in Argentina. 

After an interval of thirteen years a census of live stock has been taken in 
the Argentine Republic, and, in view of the growing importance of that 
country as a factor in the world’s meat supply, the figures are of considerable 
interest. They show generally that the stock of cattle has increased by one- 
third, while sheep, on the other hand, have decreased by about 10 per cent. 
The increase in the number of cattle is distributed over all parts of the 
Republic, though it occurs chiefly in the Provinces of Buenos Aires, Santa Fe, 
Corrientes, and Cordoba, and it would seem that this increase has been to 
some extent secured by a displacement of the sheep. This is particularly 
noticeable in the Province of Buenos Aires, where, on the one hand, the stock 
of cattle has risen from 7,746,000 to 10,351,000, while on the other the stock 
of sheep has diminished from 52,630,000 to 34,605,000. Decreases in sheep 
are also recorded in Santa Fe, Cordoba, Jujuy, and Pampa Central, but in all 
other parts there has been an increase in the sheep stock, though it has not 
been sufficient to counterbalance the very heavy diminution in Buenos Aires. 
It seems fairly evident, however, that there has been a marked transference 
of the sheep-breeding industry from the more thickly populated districts, where 
land has risen in value, to the interior and less-cultivated regions. Some of 
the Territories, such as Bio Negro, Neuquen, Chubut, Santa Cruz, and Tierra 
del Fuego, which in 1895 only carried about 1,800,000 sheep, now return in 
all 11,250,000 head. According to a summary in the Buejms Aires Standard, 
the total figures for the three national censuses are as follows :— 

Xu Tiiousandp. In TUousaiuX.^. in Thouisuml^. 


1888. 1895. 1908. 

Cattle. 21,964 21,792 29,117 

Sheep . 66,701 74,380 67,212 

Horaes . 4,263 4,446 7,532 

Pigs. 403 663 1,404 


Of the cattle, 984,000, or nearly 34 per cent., are classed as pure-bred, 
15,060,000, or 51'7 per cent., as cross-bred, and 44-9 per cent, as native; 
1,179,000 sheep, or 1'75 per cent., were pute-hred, 55,449,000,. or 82-5 per cent., 
were cross-bred, and 15-7 per cent, native. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Any.questions relating to methods of agricultures 

horticulture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock 
and poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of pro- 
duce, and similar subjects, will be referred to the Govern*- 
ment experts, and replies will be published in these 
pages for the benefit of producers generally. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. 
All correspondence for this department should be ad¬ 
dressed to '" The Editor, The Journal of Agnmlture, 
Adelaide^’ 


Shell Sand. 

G. F, U.'' forwards a sample of small shells—usually called shell sand—^ 
and asks Avhether it is of any value other than as poultry grit. 

The Inspector of Fertilisers replies :—“ This shell sand consists largely of 
lime, the percentage varying considerably. For heavy land and sour soils it 
is valuable, owing to the chemical and mechanical action of the lime. Large 
quantities of this material are used by farmers near the Gawler Beach, where 
there are immense deposits.^^ 

Kedzie's Solution. 

“ A. B./’’ Clare, inquires why Kedzie's solution, prepared strictly in ac¬ 
cordance with instructions, should burn the trees at times. Should it be 
used immediately it is made, or mixed some time beforehand ? 

Reply :—" Tlie actual cause of burning is not known. Many growers use 
Kedzie’s solution without injury, while others find that it is unsafe on account 
of its irregularity in regard to burning. The trouble may be due to iinsuita,ble 
lime, to either the lime or the water containing ingredieiits tliat set free some' 
of the arsenic, or to the condition of the foliage, &c., due to the climatic con¬ 
ditions. In some parts of the United States considerable ■ injury has been* 
reported at times with other forms of arsenical compounds, and it has been 
found that in many cases either the water or the soil is alkaline. The Kedzie 
solution (without lime) may be kept for a long period without injury. It is 
a good practice to mix the limewater with the arsenical solution for some 
time before using, as there is then less risk of burning."" 

Broodiness. 

, In reply to A. C./" Payneham, the Poultry Expert writes :—Pollard 
does not induce broodiness. Long years of careful selection have resulted, 
in establishing breeds of fowls among which, the instinct is,seldom observed 
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in action. Tlie elimination of the tendency to broodiness is due to selective 
breeding. Recent advances in the knowledge of heredity, due to the appli- 
■cation of MendeFs law of segregation, afford convincing proof that broodiness 
is dominant to non-broodiness. The broody instinct is in all fowls, although 
not necessarily in evidence. The mating together of two closely bred fowls, 
in each of which the hidden tendency exists, will so intensify it in the progeny 
that in due course the pullets may exhibit a desire to sit. Our breeders of 
late have been line^breeding to a considerable extent, mainly with the view^ 
of maintaining and improving laying. They have not, as a rule, taken any 
isteps to breed out the tendency to revert to hroodiness.'^ 

The Choice of Youno Apple Teees. 

'' E, C. G.^" asks :—Is it advisable, or otherwise, to plant an orchard with 
apple trees reared by grafting and budding in the same district, the stocks 
and buds being also ofi trees growm in the district ? Would anything be 
gained by securing trees reared out of the district enthely ? 

The Horticultural Instructor replies as follows:—As a rule, there are 
many advantages attached to planting trees raised in the same climate and 
.'Soil as the orchard will occupy.*' 

Waste Carbide. 

“ A. B./* Clare, asks whether the waste carbide from acetylene lamps 
would be injurious to trees if used in the orchard. 

Reply ;—‘‘ If the material is exposed to the air for some time before being 
used it would not do any barm if worked into the soil. At the same time, 
•care should be taken not to apply it on the fobage of plants.** 

Slugs. 

A. B.,** Clare, writes :—"" Can you ted m.e bow to keep down slugs in the 
vegetable and flower garden. It is quite useless to lay out old bags, boards, 
etc., as traps; the slugs are too numerous. The garden is kept clean and 
free from rubbish and other shelter, yet the only vegetables they will leave 
alone are onions and carrots.** 

Mr. W. L. Summers replies:—“ ' A. B.* is experiencing the same trouble 
as many others this wunter. Probably the mild winter and comparative 
absence of frost is responsible for the prevalence of slugs. Complaints of 
unusual damage are numerous. Freshly slacked lime distributed freely in 
the vegetable garden about 9 o*clock at night is about the best remedy I 
know of. It is true that the destructive properties are lost as soon as the 
lime gets wet, but several applications will materially lessen the pest. Mineral 
ur bone super, sprinkled on the soil are also useful, and retain their caustic 
properties longer. Powdered tobacco is destructive to young slugs, but the 
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mature slugs do not appear to be injured. For the flower ga/rden lime and: 
soot, super., or tobufx-o dust sliould be used. All this ;riieans. work and ex¬ 
pense, but that is tfie pric'e of success."" 

AIaNGOLI)8. 

A, JA" :— '' (1) Fan :!}iangold seed be sown witli ordinai'j drill; 

(2) is artificial ni;:m,ure useful; (3) wliab amount of seed per- atrre is required ; 
and (-1) wh.at luaiiures should be used in liill}'^ counti*}^ witli rainfall of about 

otind" 

The Inspector of Fertilisers replies :—Under somewhat similar conditions, 
Mr. W. Pearson, of Meadows, reported growing heavy crops of mangolds under- 
the following treatment:—Apply a good coating of stable manure, and plough 
under deeply in May ; in July apply 4cavts. to flcwts. per acre of bonedust, 
and plough it in. About end of August work lightly and sow seed in drills- 
about 2ft. apart. In November or December thin out to about 18in. in thc' 
rows. About 41bs. or 51bs. of seed per acre would be required. If the seed 
is mixed carefully wnth some bonedust it can be sowm thinly, and less seed 
is required—also much less thinning. Bone manure or bone super, may be 
substituted for bonedust. Thorough preparation of the land, liberal 
manuring, and surface cultivation between the rows are required to secure 
highest results.’" 



Oecharb and Homestead. 
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ALBERT MOLINEUX MEMORIAL, 


Scholarships at Roseworthy College. 

The news of the death of Mr. Albert Molineux, the founder of the Agri- 
‘Ciiitural Bureau of South Australia, has been received with deep regret by 
the members of the Branches of the Bureau. A large number of the Branches 
have formally recorded on their minutes their appreciation of the work of 
the deceased gentleman, and their regret at his death. 

It has been sug'gested that the members of the AgTicultural Bureau and 
other organizations with which Mr. Molineux was connected for so many 
years should commemorate in some • suitable way the valuable services 
rendered by him to the agricultural community. The members of the 
Advisory Board of Agriciiiture are of opinion that the most appropriate 
:memorial would be a permanent Albert Molineux Scholarship ” at the 
Roseworthy Agricultural College. To establish such a scholarship to be 
•offered for competition every third year would recfiiire about £809, while for 
.£1,600 two such scliolarships could be offered. In view of the fact that for 
'Over 40 years Mr, Molineux w^as an earnest advocate of scientific methods of 
agriculture in all its branches, the Board is of opinion that a scholarship to 
enable young men to secure a training in scientific agriculture would be a 
singularly appropriate recognition of his work. 

It is not necessary to refer again in detail to Mr. Moiineux’s work. It suffices 
to say that he was the founder, and for many years Secretary, of the Agri- 
•cultural Bureau ; he was one of the first to advocate the use of fertilisers, 
fallowing, and mixed farming; to his persistent advocacy of the value of 
Bordeaux Mixture for the prevention of scab in apples and pears, shothole in 
apricots, and other fungus diseases, and of arsenical sprays for suppression of 
codiin moth our fruitgrowers are largely indebted. 

In these circumstances the Board feels that it is justified in asking each 
.and all interested in our agricultural industries to contribute to the proposed 
fund. All subscriptions should be sent to the Secretary Advisory Board, 
Department of Agriculture, Adelaide,"’ and the Board appeals for liberal and 
prompt response, as the members w^ould like to be in a position to announce 
the successful issue of the movement at the September Congress of the 
Agricultural Bureau. 

Each member of the Agricultural Bureau has been asked to help this 
movement, not only by subscribing himself, but by bringing the matter under 
the notice of any of their neighbors who are not connected with the Bureau. 
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Tiie hearty eo-operatioii, of Bureau members is required to iiiiike a success of 
this iiieiiioria.]., loul tlie Advisory Board feels that- it can depend upon them 
for their 

The follow'ing amounts have alrea.dy been sii]:>scribe(l to tlie fund :— 


£ s. (L 

C. J. Ijickwell, (Advisory Boa.rd) ... Kl 0 0 

W, J* T. Clarke, Mount Oambier ... 1. 1 0 

Prof. A„. J. Perkins (Advisory Board) . 1 0 0 

hi ALiniiing, Eiirelia. 1) 10 6 

O'. L. Ferguson, Petersburg. 0 5 0 

W. L. Siiinniers (Advisory Board). 2 0 0 

J, Porter, Kenton Valley . 1 0 0 

O. Sassauowsky, Mount Gambier. 1 1 0 

B. G. Harris, Green’s Plains West. 1 1 0' 

T. Pengilly, Aklinga....... 0 10 6 

G. R. LaSer (Advisory Board) .. 1 1 0 

J. W. Sandford (Advisory Board) .^ 5 5 0 

Col, Rowell (Advisory Board).. 0 10 6 

H. Martin, Eudunda . 0 5 0 

F. H. Neate, Caltowie . 0 10 6 

B. Yarcoe, Millicent . 0 5 0 

Jrio. Turner, Smith’s Bay, K.I... 1 1 0 

C. J. Valentine (Advisory Board). 1 1 0 

E. & ^Y. Hackett, Adelaide. 2 2 0 

A. M, Dawkins (Advisory Board). 1 10 0 

W. Dare, Mount Bryan feast . 0 10 0 

A. McKenzie, Minlaton. 1 0 0 

W. Short, Winulta. 0 10 6 

Buiing & Sobels, Watervale. 1 1 0 

6. S. G. Thomas, Tarlee. 0 5 0 

A. B. Wishart, Warratta . 1 0 0 

P. R. Pascoe, Clare .. 1 1 0 

S. Sleep, Nantawarra. I 0 0 



Carting Firewood in the Interior. 
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THE PRODUCE EXPORT DEPOT. 

Utilising By-Products. 


Some iiiiportant additions liave been made to the Produce Export Depot 
at Port Adelaide since the new buildings were declared open by Lady Le 
Huiite on September 7tli last. The principal additions are the large and 
very complete works for utilising the by-products of the slaughter-house by 
converting them into manure, tallow, and poultry meat-meal. These build¬ 
ings are situated at some distance from the others. A canning plant, adjoin¬ 
ing tlie f j:eezing chambers on the north side, has also been completed; and on 
the south side the new butter factory is in course of erection. Hitherto the 
butter factory lias been installed in the freezing chambers, but lias been found 
too small to deal with a growing business. The total cost of the Depot, when 
the latest additions are complete, will be £180,000. 

The Tallow and Manure Plant 

is thoroughly up-to-date. It comprises eight digesters for rendering down the 
fat and ofial from the lambs and sheep slaughtered, three cylindrical cage 
presses (with a hydraulic press), two of Anderson's steam-jacketed dryers, 
and an Otis mill and screen. First-quality tallow is obtained from the caul 
fat, which is cooked by itself. The heads, plucks, and paunches are conveyed 
to the top floor by means of a lift, and are cooked in the digesters for second 
tallow and manure. During this process the tallow rises to the surface. 
Between this and the refuse at the bottom of the vat is the dirty water, which 
is blown off until the tallow begins to travel through a pipe. The tap is then 
turned off, and another one leading to the refiners is opened, so that the 
tallow is blown by steam pressure into the refiners. When all the tallow 
has been drawn off, the bottom doors of the vat are unscrewed, and the offal, 
which is to form bone manure, is raked into'the centrifugal presses. From 
these it runs on rails to the press, where all surplus moisture or tallow is 
squeezed out. The press is opened, and the elevator conveys the manure 
through the two Anderson dryers. Thence it is spread out overnight to allow 
the hot steam to escape, and the next morning it is fed over a revolving screen, 
by which all manure fine enough for drilling purposes is taken out. The 
rougher material passes over the screen down a chute into a revolving mill, 
which grinds it up fine enough for the purpose of drilling. From this mill it 
is conveyed by a worm into the bags, and this completes the manufacture of 
bone manure. ,, 




SLAUGHTER-HOUSE, DRAFTING YARDS, AND TALLOW WORKS 













WHARF AT THE GOVERNMENT DEPOT. 
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Tlie tallow is left ia tlie refiners until it settles. Steam is turned on, and 
tlie wliole mass boiled again. At the final settling all dregs remain in the 
bottom and are drawn off in a liquid state. The tallow is then run into tlie 
coolers, and froiii tlie coolers to the casks below. Blood is brought across 
from the shiiigiiter-lioiise in tanks, boiled in the cookers for about 20 minutes,, 
and is tlieii run off into cages, but not pressed, simply passing through the 
dryer. Tlie drying is a very delicate process ; great care has to be exercised 
01 ' tlie nitrogen—which is this manure’s main quality—is Ininit. Twenty- 
five men and five boys are employed in the works. 

A Year’s Exportation. 

During the year ending June 30th, 1909, the following produce has been 
exported by the Depot189,871 lambs, 50,090 carcasses of mutton, 838 
quarters of beef, 18,205 boxes of butter, 62,647 cases of apples, 8,733. cases 
of pears, 314 cases of grapes, 194 cases of quinces, 50 cases of oranges 
(total 71,938 cases of fruit), 248 ducklings, 614 chickens, 1,542 cases of 
honey, 177,112galls. of wine, 349 tons of tallow, 504,240 kidneys. The 
butter factory received during the year l,222,074lbs. of cream, which pro¬ 
duced 669,3441bs. of butter. 





Homestead on Sheep Station. 
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SOME INDIGENOUS INSECTIVOROUS BIRDS, 


By S. H. CuBNOW, Ckeny Gardens. 

The man in the street has no conception of the vast amount of good that 
is being done daily in the field, the orchard, and the garden by our indigenous 
insectivorous birds. Without their assistance in the destruction of the many 
forms of iiijiirious insects it is questionable whether the tiller of the soil could 
continue to compete successfully against such overwhelming odds. In favor¬ 
able seasons certain forms of insectivorous pests, such as niotlis and beetles, 
and various kinds of blights and aphides, multiply tremendously, and at once 
become a serious menace to the producer. Of course, sprays, washes, and 
poisons are helpful, but it is mostly to the natural enemies of the pests that 
we must look for salvation. We know only too well that the doctrine of sur¬ 
vival of the fittest is true, and it, therefore, behoves us to keep the balance 
■of nature as nearly as possible. Many of our indigenous birds are exclusively 
insectivorous, and so long as our land is full of birds, so long will insect life 
be kept in subjection. Encourage the birds in every way to have confidence 
in you, and to be constantly with you during your labors in the orchard and 
farm. Many of our birds can be made exceedingly tame through a little 
kindly consideration. 

When digging or hoeing in the garden, toss to them a few pests that have 
been upturned during your work, such as the grubs of the cockchafer beetle, 
small beetles, moths, and caterpillars. It is astonishing how quickly they will 
settle down and make the locality their home. See that they are not unduly 
disturbed during.the nesting period, and that suitable trees and shrubs sur¬ 
round your home and farm for that purpose. 

It is greatly to be regretted that so much of our forest land is being denuded 
of timber, in consequence of which many of our birds are being pushed further 
afield, and in many districts are unable to nest at all. The imported , birds, 
.such as the sparrow and starling, are also culprits in this way, and it is not 
unusual for them to take sole possession of our old decaying trees and drive 
useful birds such as the diamond birds and martins away. The hills districts 
•are particularly rich in insectivorous birds, and it would be difficult to give 
them all even a passing notice in a paper such as this. Twill, however, give 
a brief notice to a few of our more useful types. 
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Wrens {Malums cyaneus), 

Tliis ATreii is sometimes called Malums siipefhus, and is known as tlie' 
bine-backed wren or cocktail. Tliey are ground searchers, and hunt in small 
flocks. Tliese flocks have certain feeding grounds which are thoroughly 
canvassed each and many times during the da}^ The}?- are wonderful -foragers, 
and destroy vast numbers of cockchafer larva, caterpillars, beetles, flies,, 
Toiiiig grasshoppers, &c. 

Tliey nest in September. The nest is dome-shaped, with side entrance, and 
is placed near the ground. From four to five eggs are laid at a sitting. There- 
are many species of the wuon family, no less than 16 being found in Australia. 

They are divided into two groups, the red-backs and the blue-backs, and 
are exceedingly useful birds. 


Fantails or Flycatchers (Rhipidura tricolor). 

This bird is familiar to ail, and is, next to the robin, held most in esteem.. 
It is indiginous to a large portion of our island continent, and is a most useful 
insectivorous bird. The back and throat are jet black, and abdomen pure 
white; the tail is larger than tlie wing. Its notes are varied, but always sweet. 
Its food consists of many kinds of insects, and it is surprising tlie vast number 
that it can consume in a day. The nest is cup-shaped, is built of grass, and 
is tightly bound with spider’s web. Four eggs are laid at a sitting, and several 
broods are raised during the season. It is one of the most trustful of man. 


RestleSvS Flycatcher {Sisura i/nquieta.) 

This bird covers a wide area, but is not so plentiful as the fantail, a bird 
that it much resembles. The back is jet black and the throat and abdomen 
pure white. The note is a raspy call, and gives it the name of the scissors- 
grinder. This peculiar note is only made when the bird is in a hovering 
position over some anticipated tit-bit, and I can only liken it to tlie noise 
made by those wooden ratchet-rattles of our boyhoocTs days. Tlic bird is 
a friend of the agriculturist and is worthy of his hire. The, nest resemblea 
that of tlie Rkipidiira, and the clutch of eggs consists of three to four. 

Brown Flycatcher 

This common little bird is known to all. In color it is brown with white 
abdomen, and pure white outer tail coverts. It has a habit of sitting on 
a stump or stone, and watching intently. It has a keen vision, and there is 
but little in the "way of food that escapes it. On capturing a moth or fly,, 
it invariably returns to the same perching-plaoe. It is especially valuable 
in an orchard, .and as pair usually hunt'together, the work is seemingly 
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well done. It is usually known as '' Peter Peter after its call The nest 
is small and open, and is placed about 6ft. from tlie ground. Two eggs eon- 
.'stitiite tlie cliitcli. 


Robin {Petroeca Sp.). 

Probably no bird is so beloved as tlie robin. Here in Clierry Gardens we 
have three varieties, all useful birds, and friends that could be ill spared. 
Petroeca leggii has a black head, back, and throat; white forehead, abdomen, 
shoulder, and base of tail; and bright crimson breast. 

Petroeca goodenomi resembles the above, only that the forehead is crimson 
instead of white. Petroeca hicolor is knowm as the hooded robin, or black- 
and-white robin. He has a white abdomen, white shoulder, and white base 
of tail His head, throat, and back are black. He is a graceful bird and a 
valued insect hunter. The robins build cup-shaped nests either on a stiiirip 
or the prong of a tree ; it is usually near to the ground, and contains from 
two to four eggs. 


Swallows {Hirundo Sp.). 

There are several varieties of swalloAvs, all exceedingly useful birds, and 
all worthy a hearty welcome. 

I will here, however, say only a few words on the house swallow, and it is 
owing to his domesticity that he is selected for special notice. As soon as 
he returns he will set about putting his house in order, in anticipation of 
domestic bliss. He will probably select a position in the woodshed or bath¬ 
house, in the drawing-room chimney, or under the bridge. Should the 
position chosen be in or adjacent to an orchard, he and “his mate would 
certainly be worth nearly their weight in gold, for the destruction of moths, 
■etc., would be immense. Several broods of young are raised during the season. 


Grey Shrike Thrush {CoUyriocincla harmonica). 

What this bird lacks in gay plumage he makes up in the quality of his 
song, although I confess I do not think the thrushes of the south are so musi¬ 
cally sweet as are they in Wirrabara Forest. There are nine species of shrike 
tiiruslies in Australia, but harmonica is considered the most useful. He 
is usually found in the forest lands, and loves the deep humid gullies, and is 
never far from running water. In color he is grey, the back is umber-brown 
with grey head and rump. He is a splendid bird to encourage about the home, 
-and makes his nest in the rose-bush or summer-house. The nest is built of 
hark and contains four eggs. The nest is usually found in a forked free 
or the mouth of a hollow stump- 
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Pipit or Ground Lark {Anthm austmlis). 

The ground lark is to be found in almost any stubble paddock, and should 
be welcomed on any far.m or pasture land. It is purely a. ground bird, a,nd 
does iiiiich to tissist in keeping the insectivorous vermin in clieck. Severa.l 
pairs hiive nested annually in my orchard, and although, the nests are a little' 
troiiblevSonie wlien cultivating, they can be dodged with the plough, and tlie- 
ti‘oiibIe is amply repaid by the splendid scavenging propensities of the bi.rds.. 
Tlie nest is cup-shaped, and is built in a shallow depression in the ground, 
or beneath an upturned sod or tuft of grass. Three eggs are laid to a clutch. 
Tlie general appeaxance of the bird is tawny. 


White-browed Babbder or Cat Bird [Pomatorhmiis superciliosus). 

We are all familiar with tlie cat bird, or babbler, and one can never tire- 
WTitelling their fascinating movements. Being quick and energetic they get 
over the ground in a series of short hops, chatting and talking incessantly. 
They usually associate in small families of from six to ten, and with wing and 
tail expanded, seem to pry into every nook and corner that meets their notice. 
Turning over loose ba.rk, and leaves, and other rubbish upon the ground,, 
there is little that escapes them in the wuiy of insect life. The whole family 
is full of restless energy, and prove themselves most useful friends in an orcliard 
or garden. 

Their power of flight is limited, and when disturbed will usually escape 
by mounting from limb to limb into some low-growing tree or shrub, and tiien 
flying to other undergrowth. These birds usuaily build several nests before 
finally settling down to domestic duties. The nest is built of twigs, is dome- 
shaped with side entrance, and is placed about 8ft. from the ground. 

Recently, another species, P. temporalis^ was voted the most useful inse(‘t- 
tivorous bird in Victoria, where it is known as the babbler, juid also the codlin 
moth bird. Tlie latter appellation through its partiality to tliat pest. 


Yellow-rumped Tit (Acanthka elirijsorrhoa). 

There are 10 species of tits peculiar to Australia, and tlie above is found 
over the whole continent. They associate in small flocks, and are ground 
feeders. They are wonderfully destructive to insect life, and the value of 
this bird in an orchard cannot be over-estimated. They nest annually about 
my home, and love to suspend their nests in the weeping boughs of the pepper 
tree and native cherry. It has little fear of man, and is not easily disturbed. 
They should be encouraged and protected to the uttermost degree. The 
nest is of the hanging variety wdth side entrance * it is peculiar in having 
a cup-shaped nest in the top, in which the male bird sits during the night. 
Four eggs constitute a clutch. 
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AGRICULTURAL STATiSTICS. 

Cereai Harvest of 1908-9. 


The agricultural statistics for the y^ar 1908-9 relating to cereals, hay, an,d 
fodder have been compiled by Mr. W. L. Johnston, and issued by the Govern¬ 
ment Statist (Mr. L. H. Sholl). The result of last year's grain operations 
may be briefly summarised as follows :— 

Area Reaped. Yield in Bushels. Bushels per Acre. 


Wheat . 1,692,131 .. 19,397,672 .. 11*46 

Oats... 78,494 .. 1,280,235 .. 16*31 

Barley . 44,911 .. 825,740 .. 18’39 


In addition to the areas mentioned above, 348,307 acres of wheat were 
cut for hay, producing 488,174 tons, or an average of 1*40 ton per acre, as 
against 271,067 acres in. the previous year, from which 3165857 tons of wheat 
hay were obtained, or an average of 1*17 ton. For oaten hay 68,659 acres 
were cut, yielding 92,658 tons, or an average of 1*35 ton per acre. In 1907-8 
the area of oats mown for hay was 48,151, the yield being 50,753 tons, and 
the average 1 *05 ton. 

There is a large increase in wdieat production at Pinnaroo, along the Murray, 
and on the West Coast, due to the opening up of new lands to agriculture. 
Thus, in the South-Eastern Division the output of 1907-8 was more than 
doubled during the last harvest (l,384,000bush. against 665,000biish,), and 
in the Western Division the production rose from l,667,000bush. of wheat 
to 2,378,000bush. Barley also shows a satisfactory increase of 258,000bush. 
compared with the previous year. A large area on Yorke's Peninsula is now 
devoted to this crop. 

The total area under cultivation with cereals for grain, hay, and fodder 
crops was 2,267,325 acres—an increase of 57,179 acres. The total area is 
distributed as follows :—Cereals, 1,819,147 ; hay, 424,924 ; fodder and fed 
off, 16,086 ; peas, &c., 7,168. While the Western and South-Eastern Divisions 
together show a total increase of 71,154 acres, the increase for the State is 
only 17,379 acres, due to the falling off in the Northern Divisions. Grazing 
and dairying in some Inmdreds have received greater attention. 

The areas under barley and oats show increases of 8,162 and 33,413 acres 
respectively. The area in fallow is 1,097,186 acres, being an increase of 
88,453 acres over the preceding year, and increase is pretty evenly distributed 
all over the State. 

The Government Statist adds:—“ From the returns collected from mills, 
farms, and other places of storage, I estimate that 2,000,000bush. of wheat 
(1907-8 season) were on hand on December 31st, 1908, either in the grain or as 
flour. Taking this quantity into consideration, and allowing for the current 
year's home requirements, there should be a surplus of approximately 
17,600,000bu8h., the greater bulk of which has already been exported." 
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1 

1 



Wheat. 



I 

“ iviBiou and County.. 


Area. 



Yield. 


i 

i 

1 

1907-8. 

1908-9. 

1906-7. 

1907-8. 

19j8-9. 

Cento A.'L— 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

’ Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Adelaide .. 

16,584 

14,860 

10,199 

186,920 

180,684 

136,185 

Albert ....* 

37,824 

37,715 

40,600 

294,135 

204,403 

352,308 

Alfred . 

2],3o5 

19,742 

21,128 

! 216,240 

131,679 

196,863 

Cariiai'V(},n. 

2,252 

2,611 

1,574 

13,425 

14,308 

11,379 

Eyre. 

74,816 

70,378 

61,594 

491,404 

509,329 

525,1.16 

Eeri>'usson ... 

129,594 

125,947 

123,634 

549,710 

1,593,324 

1,527,910 

C-awier . 

102,794 

108,612 

106,673 

1,147,392 

1,446,365 

1,471,890 

Hindmars.!:! .. .. 

18,932 

19,985 

18,137 

1,206,387 

225,073 

220,807 

.Li^lit .'.. 

83,645 

86,198 

79,707 

1,091,254 

1,639,928 

1,265,425 

Sturt. 

63,870 

65,480 

62,300 

1 ' 531,625 

5 33,.552 

626,761 

Total .. 

551,676 

551,528 

525,546 

! 5,728,492 

6,483,645 

6,334,644 

Increase .. 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

Decrease . 

— 

— 

25,982 

— 


149,001 

II. Loweb Nobth— 

j 






Burra. .. 

i 23,814 

21,715 

21,208 

191,416 

233,798 

290,363 

Daly. . 

226,497 

222,402 

208,420 

2,673,754 

2,723,488 

2,562,885 

Hamley ... 

— 

i 30 

— 

~—. 

120 

— 

Kimberley ... 

20,244 

18,465 

13,906 

1 131,460 

111,506 

121,222 

Stanley . 

125,586 

128,891 

129,554 

' 1,634,274 

1,897,888 

2,027,675 

Victoria ... 

132,893 

132,637 

117,443 

! 1,828,944 

2,307,872 

1,737,746 

Young . 

1 2,130 

2,693 

2,734 

1 12,145 

15,025 

20,364 

Total, .. 

1 520,164 

52<),833 

493,265 

I 6,471,993 

7,289,697 

6,760,255 

Increase ...... 

___ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

__ 

^ _ 

Decrease . 

— 

— ■ ' 

33,568 



529,442 

III. U:r?ER NoETir— 
Blaclilord .. 

10,415 

9,883 

1 .1 

9,625 

1 

80,163 

i 

1 

71,886 

59,720 

Dalhousie ... 

1 123,400 

118,018 

97,775 

1,310,780 

1,035,552 

966,732 

Derby ... 

1 

— 

.—, 


From© .... . . 

114,076 

114,739 

101,292 

1,307,116 

1,431,242 

1,145,021 

' Granville 

23,196 

24,749 

18,719 

208,513 

101,914 

78,914 

"Hanson ... .c. 

21,780 

25,079 

24,500 

135,846 

155,057 

127,044 

Herbert' 

' 8,546 , 

8,873 

7,293 

64,325 

50,313 j 

52,032 

Lytton. ................ 

■■ — 

1 

.— 


Newcastle 

25,453 

I 29,072 

26,427 

205,290 1 

183,651 

160,400 

Taunton 

— 

Total ... 

320,926 

330,413 

285,631 

3,312,033 

1 3,029,615 

2,589,863 

Increase ...... 

_ 1 

, . 

. _ 

__ " 



Decrease...,'.. | 

1 1 

—. j 

44,782' 

1 


439,752 
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1 

I 

Division and County. 

IVheat. 

Area. 

1 ield. 

1906-7. 

1907-8. 

1 

1908-0. 

1906-7. 

1907-8. 

1908-9. 

IV, S•:>FTH-Eastern— 

Acres. 

1 

Acres, i 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Biicclench . 

8J32 

9,768 j 

18,619 

78,485 

60,569 

151,049 

Biickinsjhani . 

21,942 

20,864 ! 

19,951 

174,896 

189,457 

230,236 

Cardwell.. 

760 

— 

1, 45 

6,750 

■— 

6,060 

Chandos ... 

6,360 

24,832 

55,637 1 

72,312 

176,047 

674,360 

Grey ... 

5,274 

5,107 

4,351 I 

78,485 

86,980 

76,043 

MacDonnell. 

3,458 

2,917 

2,850 ' 

35,643 

37,338 

33,023 

Robe... 

1,706 

1,525 

1,774 ^ 

11,848 

13,277 

22,327 

Russell . 

14,378 

15,340 

16,701 ; 

113,795 

101,530 

141,605 

Total . 

62,610 

80,353 

120,928 ! 

572,194 

665,198 

1,334,703 

Increase. 

_ 

_ 

40,575 i 


— 

669,505 

Decrease . 


— 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

V. Western— 



. "1 




Dufferin .. 

3,645 

3,950 

4,665 ; 

12,694 

15,191 

30,880 

Flinders. 

38,514 

48,137 

54,988 

267,184 

387,201 

480,414 

Hopetoun ■. 

6,870 

6,941 

7,120 

45,182 

41,497 

66,842 

Jervois... 

38,153 

45,607 

56,088 

346,178 

403,423 

673,666 

Kintore ... 

17,980 

17,729 

17,960 

114,362 

74,487 

141,679 

Manchester .... 

— 

— 

50 

— 


700 

Musgrave.. 

! 10,465 

i 10,992, 

12,828 

1 81,364 ; 

i 98,425 

112,220 

Robinson ... 

1 51,235 

' 55,211 i 

54,356 

; 267,950 

1 386,678 

422,019 

Wav.... 

i 52,136 

; 52,800 j 

58,706 J 

;■ 246,875 1 

260,500 

449,787 

■York .'. 



— j 

1 __ 

— 


Total .■. 

218,998 

1 241,367 1 

l 266,761 j 

1,381,789 

! 1,667,402 

2,378,207 

Increase . 



25,394 1 



710,805 

Decrease. 

— 


1 

1 

— 

SUMMARY. 



i 

1 



I. Central . 

551,676 

551,528 

525,546 

i 5,728,492 

6,483,645 

6,334,644 

11. Lower North . 

: 526,164 

526,833 

493,265 i 

' 6,471,993 

: 7,289,697 

6,760,255 

III. Upper North . 

1 326,926 

330,413 

285,631 i 

1 3,312,033 

; 3,029,615 

2,589,863 

IV. Sotith-Eastern ..... 

i 62,610 

80,353 

120,928 j 

! 572,194 

i 665,198 

1,334,703 

V. Western .... 

; 218,998 

241,367 

266,761 ! 

: 1,381,789 

i! 

' 1,667,402 

2,378^207.' 

Grand Total. 

; 1,686,374 

1,730,494 

; 1,092,131 

17,466,501 

19,135,557 " 

19,397,672, 

Increase ...... 

i ' __i 

\ _ 

■_ 1 

i — ■ 

. ' 'VIV-.: 

262,115 

Decrease_'.. 

1 _ 

} 

^ 38,363 

j!^ . ; ■ ' 



a::,|'; V'" 1 
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Average Yield of Wheat per Acre. 

Eainfall (Approximate Mean). 

District and, County. 

.l9('Hh7. 

1907-8. 

1908-9. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

I. C:E,,isrTjrAL™- 

Bushels. 

Bushels, 

Bushels. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Indies, 

Adelaide.. 

11-27 

12-16 

13-35 

34-03 

23-10 

29-13 

Albert. 

7-02 

5-42 

8-68 

12-66 

10-68 

13-14 

Alfred . 

10-12 

6-67 

9-32 

11-36 

10-22 

11*59 

Carnarvon.. 

5-96 

5-48 

7-23 

27-09 

21-31 

19-95 

Eyre... 

6-57 

7-24 

8-53 

14-44 

11-74 

14-02 

Fermisson . 

11-96 

12-65 

12-36 

20-88 

14-85 

16-36 

Gawler. 

11-16 

13-32 

13-80 

18-96 

14-66 

17-39 

Hindmarsh .... 

10-90 

11-26 

12-17 

29-63 

18-92 

22-83 

■Light . 

lB-05 

19-03 

15-88 

23-22 

17-52 

19-80 

Sturt. 

8-32 

8-22 

10-06 

19-47 

13-67 

16-79 

Total.. 

10-38 

11-70 

12-05 

21-17 

15-67 

18-10 

Increase ... 

__ 


•29 

_ 

■ 

2-43 

Decrease .. 

“ 

— 

— 


5-50 

—, 

11. Lowee Noeth— 







Burra... 

8-04 

10-77 

13-69 

14-77 

11-90 

15-51 

Daly. 

11-80 

12-25 

12-30 

16-63 

14-16 

18-48 

Hamley ... 

— 

4-00 

— 

11-36 

10-22 

n-59 

Kimberley. 

6-49 

B-04 

8-72 

15-93 

13-18 

15-94 

Stanley. 

13-55 

14-72 

15-65 

20-75 

17-36 

22-86 

Victoria . 

13-76 

17-40 

14-80 

19-46 

18-22 

21-52 

Youns . 

5-70 

5-58 

7-45 

12-21 

10-86 j 

12-U 

Total . 

12-30 

13-84 

13-71 

15-87 

1.3-70 

16 8(,) 

Increase ... 

_ 

i _ 

__ 

.. 

_ 

3-16 

Decrease ,.. 


— 

•13 

— 

2*1,7 

-- 

Ill lIupEE .Noeth— 
Blachford. 

7-70 

7-27 

6-20 

1 

1 

15-48 

1 

1 

13-81 , 

! 13*64 

Dalhousie. 

10-62 

8-77 

9-89 

15-79 

13-82 

1 16-81 

Derby . 

—: 

— 

— 

9-78 

6-76 

1 8-13 

Fro,me .■.. 

11-46 

12-47 

11-30 

16-73 

15-65 

19*48 

'Clranville 

8-49 

4-12 

4-22 

14-20 

11-37 

,13-44 

Hanson., 

6-24 

6-I8 

5-19 

■ 14-80 

12-81 

13-74 

Herbert .....A,... 

7-53 

5-67 

7-13 ■ 

12-81 

10-14 

11-52 

Lytto,n,,— .1, 

— 

_ 

— 

10-48 

8-32 

9-33 

'' Newcastle 

8-07 

6-32 

6-07 

15-17 

12-55 

14-75 

Taunton' ■ 

—- 

j — 

— 

15-51 

11-38 

■12*50, 

Total. 

10-13 

9-17 

9-07 

, 14-07 

ll-GG 

13-33 

Increase,, 






1-67 

’ ADecrease 

—, 


-10 


' ' ' 2-41 
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Average Yield of Wheat per Acre. 

Rainfall (Approximate Mean). 

District and County. 

1906-7. 

1907-8. 

1908-9, 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

IV. South-Eastern— 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Bueclencli . 

8-99 

6-20 

8-11 

19-95 

13-96 

. 17-47 

Buckina^liam . 

7-97 

9*08 

1154 

22-76 

18-80 

16-88 

Cardweil. 

8-88 

— 

5-80 

20-41 

16-16 

17-72 

Cliandos. 

il-37 

7-09 

12-12 

16-68 

14-68 

16-59 

Grey. 

14‘88 

17*03 

17-48 

33-02 

27-05 

28-16 

MacDonnell. 

10-31 

12-80 

11-59 

27-87 

20-97 

18-97 

Robe. 

6-94 

8-71 

12-59 

31-30 

22-29 

22-80 

Russell. 

7-91 

6*62 

8-48 

17-25 

12-82 

15-67 

Total. 

9-14 

8-27 

11-04 

23-66 

18-34 

19-28 

Increase ... 

— 

— 

2-77 

_ 

_ 

-94 

Decrease ... 

- 

— 


— 

5-32 

— 

V. Western— 







Buxton. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dufferin. 

3-48 

3-85 

6-62 

10-32 

10-22 

11-33 

Flinders.. 

6-94 

8-04 

8-74 

22*25 

17-22 

18-16 

Hopetoun. 

6-58 

5-98 

9-39 

10-39 

9-00 

12-23 

Jervois.. 

9-07 

8-85 

12-01 

17-22 

12-02 

I()-17 

Kintore . 

6-36 

4-20 

7-89 

10-95 

9-48 

11-99 

Mancliester . 

— 

— 

14-00 

8-80 

8-48 

11-68 

Miisgrave. 

7-77 

8-95 

8-75 

17-71 

14-36 

16-35 

Robinson. 

5-23 

7-00 

7*76 ' 

i 15-87 

12-96 

13-06 

Way. 

4-74 

4-93 

7-66 . 

! 14-27 

12-74 

' 10-13 

York . 1 

1 — i 

— 

~~ 

11-97 

10-87 

14-46 

Total. 

. 6-31 

6-91 

8-92 

13-98 

1 

11-74 

, 12-96 

Increase ... 

_ 

__ 

2-01 

_ 

_ 

1-22 

Decrease .. 

— 

— 

— 


2-24 

— 

SUMMARY. 

I. Centrae . 

10-38 

11-76 

12-05 

2M7 ! 

i 15-67 

18-10 

II. Lower North ... i 

12-30 

13-84 

13*71 i 

15-87 1 

13-70 

16-86 

m. Upper North ... 

10-13 

9-17 

9-07 1 

14-07 

11-66 

13*33 

IV. South-Eastern .. 

9-14 

8-27 

11-04 1 

23-66 

18-34 

19-28 

V. Western ... 

6-31 

6-91 

8-92 ! 

13-98 

11-74 

12-96 

Grand Total .. 

10-36 

11-06 

11-46 

17-75 

14-22 

16-11 

Increase_ 

_ 

_ 

•40 

.— 

— 

1-89 

Decrease ... 

— 

. — 

■ — 

— 

3-53 

1 ’ - 
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BIRD PESTS, 


At the suggestion of tlie Advisory Board of Agriculture tfie Minister of 
Agriculture convened a conference of representatives of oflicial organisa¬ 
tions, tlie members of which are interested in the question of tlie depre¬ 
dations of birds. The first meeting of the conference was held on June 
SOtli and the second on July 28th, representatives from the Agricultural 
Department, Advisory Board of Agriculture, Royal Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society, South Australian Fruitgrowers Association, South 
Australian Vinegrowers Association, South Australian Ornithologicai 
Association, and the Bird Protection Society being present. Mr. G. R. 
Lafier was elected chairman of the conference, and in opening the proceedings 
he dealt with the amount of injury done by birds to orchards and vineyards. 

Mr. Thos. Hardy, sen., referred to the heavy expense to which vinegrowers 
were put in frightening and shooting the birds. 

Mr. J. W. Mellor gave some interesting notes on the habits of the starling, 
but deprecated the use of poison on account of the danger to children. 

Mr. Blclntosh mentioned that, with the flooding of their usual haunts 
along the Murray, the starlings had become troublesome along the river. 
They were destroying crops by pulling up the sprouted grain. 

Dr. Angove said starlings had been poisoned with strychnine on fruit 
very successfully in his district, but the danger to human life was too great 
to permit of this practice being recommended. He advocated the compulsory 
payment for heads and eggs of both sparrows and starlings. 

Captain White supported this, and mentioned that he had observed that 
wlien the birds are nesting they look after the young of any that had been 
destroyed. He had shot 32 birds in one season at one nest; he first shot 
the female, but next day another had taken her place. The male was tlien 
shot and he also was replaced by another male which helped to feed the young 
of the first pair. 

Mr. Summers pointed out that a Bill to extend the provisions of the Sparrow 
Act to starlings had been drafted, but as the clauses were left permissive 
instead of compulsory, it would be valueless. The Saddleworth District 
Council had complained that its efforts to destroy sparrows were nullified 
by the fact that the neighboring councils did nothing, and this would 
continue until the Act was made compulsory. 

Exception was taken by Mr. Symonds Clark to the compulsory destruction 
of birds; but a motion moved by Mr. A. E. Pitt, That the Sparrow Act 
be amended to include starlings and other destructive birds, and that the 
provisions be made compulsory throughout the State,” was carried by a 
majority of four votes. Several members thought the Act should only apply 
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to proclaimed districts, as it was agreed that the starling did an immense 
amount of good in destroying insects, and that where there were but few 
orchards or vineyards it could not be called a pest. On the other hand it 
was pointed out that as starlings travelled 10 to 15 miles daily from 
their roosting-places, it would be practically useless to attempt to deal with 
them in one district if they were allowed to breed and increase undisturbed 
say 10 miles away. 

At the meeting held on July 28th the following additional resolutions 
were carried :— 

That provision should be made for compulsory payment at uniform rates 
throughout the State for heads and eggs of noxious birds.'’^ 

That the rates to be paid be fixed by the Commissioner of Crown Lands, 
but not to be less than 3d. per dojzen.” 

That pa^mients be made from a fund raised by a general rate in each 
district and subsidised by the Government.'^ 

'' That Messrs. G. R. Lafier, Dr. Angove, Tlios. Hardy, sen., and W. L. 
Summers be a committee to draft a Bill to give efiect to the resolutions of 
the conference." 

At the July meeting Captain "White tabled specimens of South African 
starlings, some six or eight in all, and stated that these birds were exceedingly 
destructive to fruit in that country. Owing to the absence of suitable nesting- 
places the common English starling had not increased in South Australia 
to anything like the extent it had in the Cape, but South Australia was fortu¬ 
nate in not having such a number of species to deal with. 

Mr. J. W. Melior showed the skulls of a number of sparrows obtained 
from beneath an owl's nest, also two skeletons of sparrows taken from the 
crop of a sparrow hawk. He thought a factor in the solution of their troubles 
was to be found in the total protection of certain native Australian birds 
that made imported pests their natural enemies. The Delicate owl was 
something after the style of the English barn owl. It was unfortunately 
almost extinct on the Adelaide plains, although it was now totally protected. 
Eight or 10 years ago he had managed to locate a pair of owls at the Reed- 
beds, and having been afiorded every protection for nesting they reared 
several broods of young, and now there were many pairs of them about the 
vicinity. Beneath the nesting-place of one he had collected in about six 
months the skulls of 47 sparrows. At a later period he had gathered another 
105 skulls from the one spot; then 120 more. The Delicate owl ate the 
sparrow, then threw up the skull and other bones. Sometimes there were 
also the skulls of mice and of a few starlings. Those figures showed the 
value of the Delicate owl in destroying pests. Another natural enemy of 
the sparrow was the sparrow hawk—not the kestrel, but a swift-flying species. 
This bird should also be encouraged. The loss of a few chickens was nothing 
compared with the good that sparrow hawks did in destroying bird pests. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Tlie monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agrietilture was held on 
W'ediieschi\% July 14-th, tliere being p.resent Messrs. J. W. Sandford, C, J, 
Yaleiitiiie, (4. E. Latl’er, 14. J’. Needham, C. Willcox, A. M. Dawlvitis, J. Miller, 
Geo. Jeffrey, Ool. Eowell, and Professors Angus and Perkins. 

Idle Minister advised that he had approved of the reappointment of (Jol. 
Pvoweil, Messrs. A. M. Dawkins, Cl. Jeffrey, and the President of the South 
Australian Vinegrowers' Association, and also the Chief Inspector of Stock 
(Mr. E. J. Needham), as members of the Advisory Board. 

Mr. J. W. Sandford was appointed Chairman and Mr. A. M. Dawkins 
Vice"Chairman for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Laffer ieported that the Committee appointed at previous meeting had 
discussed with Mr. Quinn the question of facilitating the work of the orchard 
inspectors. Under the present Act the inspectors had to report every indi¬ 
vidual inspection of orchards infested by, say, codlin moth, and get authority 
from the Hon. Minister before they could insist on ordinary work being done. 
This meant that often three visits were necessary, and the delay meant that 
the time when the work should be done was missed. The Committee thought 
that the Minister should be able to give general authority as to wliat work 
should be done in the case of certain insects, and the orchard inspector should 
then have power on inspection to at once issue the necessary instructions to 
the occupier. The power to order the destruction of diseased trees should 
be in the hands of the Chief Inspector only. Mr. Laffer moved that the Hon. 
Minister be asked to introduce legislation amending the Vine, Fruit, and 
Vegetable Protection Act in the direction indicated. This was carried 
unanimously. 

The Secretary reported that, in response to suggestions that the Board 
should take steps to recognise in a suitable maimer the valuable services to 
agriculture rendered by Mr. Molineux, he had consulted tlie members by letter 
in respect to endeavoring to secure sufficient funds to establish an Albert 
Molineux Scholarship at Eoseworthy College. The members having ac¬ 
corded their support to the proposal, he was communicating with all members 
of the Agricultural Bureau, seeking subscriptions. Mr, C. J. Tuckw^ell, of 
Wilmington, had promised £10 to the fund. Mr. Miller said he thought it 
would have been better to have asked the concurrence of the Branches before 
taking deffnite action. The Secretary pointed out that this would have 
involved a delay of two months, and it was desired that the matter should be 
placed before the members of the Bureau at once. Mr. Valentine moved that 
the Secretary's action be approved. He thought that prompt action was 
necessary, and believed that the Branches would heartily support the proposal 
There were many persons not connected with the Bureau who would be glad 
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to help. Mr. Dawkins supported. What had particularly impressed him in 
connection with Mr. Molineux’s work was its unselfishness. If he thought a 
thing was right he did not consider what effect its advocacy might liave upon 
himself. -He was from the first a strong supporter of Roseworthy College, 
and did his best to popularise it when most people were inclined to sneer at 
scientific agTiculture. Mr. Laffer said he thought many fruitgrowers were 
probably unaware of the work done by Mr. Molineux in connection with the 
treatment of insect and fungus diseases. He was the first to advocate spray¬ 
ing with Bordeaux mixture in this State, and also spraying with arsenicals 
for codlin inotli. He hoped that fruitgrowers would contribute liberally to 
the scholarsliip fund. The motion was carried unanimously. 

Approval to the formation of new Branches of the Agricultural Bureau 
w’as given as under :—Geranium—with the following gentlemen as members :— 
Messrs. P. OXoughlin, J. Cochrane, M. Alford, W. Mitchell, D. Leahy, C. 
Weideiihofer, A. A. Cooney, M. J. Cooney, J. J. Watkins, W. Watkins, E. 
Wendelborn, R. Sheridan, A. Gurr, W. D. Hammond, F. J. Hammond, W. H. 
Foreman, F. Foreman, E. C. Alford, and F. S. Alford. Keith—with the 
following gentlemen as members :—^IMessrs. J. B. Maken, S. Croucb, H. Matt, 
G. AVitniitz, — Schulz, W. A. Crouch, — Marcombe, E. Crouch, W. Davis, 
P. Draper, W. Fulwood, and J. A. Lock. Parrakie—with the following 
gentlemen as members r—Messrs. A. Beelitz, G. Schmidt, A. Cooney, D. Bull, 

G. Morrison, H. Wittvver, J. McGuire, T. J. Dayman, J. Ferine, J. Willis, 
A. J. Dayman, J. Burton, H. Diener, F. Gravestoek. 

The formation of a Branch at Ffeeling was also approved. * 

The following gentlemen w^ere approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches :—Messrs. H. Hornhardt, J. R. Hill, F. M. Beaty, J. and M. A brook, 
and C. L. Venning, Utera Plains ; R. Fairbank, Miltaiie ; J. Wilson and H. 
Richards, Daw’son; S. Gibbs and W. G. Jenner, Coonalpyn; H. H. Lindo, 
P. Neylon, and D. Finch, Cradock ; F. Cleve and H. Trewin, Redhill; A. D. 
Mould, Uraidla; J. H. Doecke, Sutherlands ; W. H. Allen, Forest Range ; 

H. R. H. Mattinson, Tatiara ; E. A. Hodges and Rev. R. J. Rose, Kadina ; 
R. Kutzer, Clarendon ; F. Sutton, Nantaw^arra ; J. Baaton, sen., Port Elliot; 
;S. Stone, D. Turner, and L. Dahlenberg, Port Germein ; G. Scott, Kybybolite ; 
W. Heard and W. N. Crawfiord, Wilmington ; J. Kulmar, Penong ; L. Burnett, 
E. Nieksch, and J. P. Trezona, Sherlock ; J. Woolard, Gumeracha ; T. Duns- 
ford, J. and S. Sandow, Narridy ; H. Moss, Whyte Yarcowie ; R. Storr, B. 
Donnelly, Port Broughton ; C. B. Hasting, Maitland ; A. Woolford, Beetaloo 
Valley ; H. Miller and E. Pryor, Clare ; E. W. Radford, Carrieton ; G. Inkster 
and J. Shepherd, Colton ; W. Curnow, J. Bundle, and R. Cowmn, Paskeville ; 
H. Schmidt, T. J. L. Fitzgerald, and Parke Irons, Shannon ; J.'*Burton, W. S. 
'Carmichael, and W. Abell, jun., Crystal Brook. 

Mr. Jeffrey referred to the resignation of the Wool Expert, Mr. W. J. 
Matliew^s, who had received an important appointment in Sydney. It was 
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resolved tliat tlie Board place on record tlieir appreciation of tlie good work: 
done by Mr. Matliews and regret that tbe State was losing bis services. 

Professor Perkins said lie liad been requested to undertake experiments to^ 
determine the amount of spirit obtainable from raisins. In view of the fact: 
tliat ordinary raisins had been produced in excess of Commonwealth require¬ 
ments, (‘OTisideralde quantities had been exported at low rates ; but the 
Reiimark growers were anxious to know whether the surplus could not be 
]:nore profitably utilised for the manufacture of grape spirit. Experiments 
lie had carried out showed that the raisins contained from £30 to £34 worth 
of spirit per ton, and when allowance was made for cost of extraction and 
the profit of the makers the raisins should be worth £18 to £20. Col. Rowell 
said the matter was of considerable importance to the settlers on the Murray. 
It would be a, fine thing if all the second-grade raisins could be profitably 
utilised for spirits, leaving only the higher grades for marketing. 

The Secretary reported that six entries had been received for the trial of 
stone-gathering machines to be held at Paskeviile about the end of August.. 

Col. Rowell called attention to statements that stallions that were refused 
certificates of soundness- in Victoria were being sent to South Australia.. 
Purchasers of imported stallions should insist on certificates of soundness. 
The Royal Agricultural Society was desirous of stopping the practice of 
allowing unsound horses to be exhibited, but he regretted they did not receive 
more support in this matter. Professor Angus said he had been positively 
assured that rejected stallions were being sent from Victoria to South Aus¬ 
tralia. *It was safe to assume that any Victorian-bred stallion not mentioned 
in the report of the Victorian Veterinary Department as having passed the 
examination was unsound, and buyers should insist on production of cer¬ 
tificates with all imported horses. It was resolved that the attention of the 
Hon. Minister be called to resolution passed in August, 1908, urging that 
legislation should be introduced to provide for the veterinary examination of: 
all stallions whose services shall be offered for hire. 
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USE OF FERTILISERS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Bv W. L. Summers. 

During the past season there has been a remarkably strong demand for 
fertilisers for the cereal crops of South Australia. From returns received 
from the manufacturers ahd importers I estimate that during the 12 months 
ending June 30th, 1909, something like 80,000 tons of fertiliser have been 
.sold in this State. Of this total probably 3,500 tons is used for market 
gardens, vineyards, orchards, green crops, and grass lands, leaving a total 
of 76,500 tons used for the 1909-10 cereal crops. 

Of the total output the chief item is mineral super., of \yliicli two grades 
are sold, viz., 36 to 38’ per cent, water-soluble phosphate (standard grade) 
■and 30 to 32 per cent, water-soluble phosphate. Approximately the total 


is made up as under:— ‘ Tons. 

Mineral superphosphate. 65,000 

Neutral supers, and mixtures with 

mineral super, as the base. 12,500 

Bonedust and guano . 2,500 

Total ...... 80,000 


In previous years we have calculated the quantity of manure per acre 
used on the average on our cereal crops at lOOlbs. to 1121bs. per acre. The 
amount has been coming down of late years owdng to the large areas of land 
in our drier districts which have been coming into cultivation, and where the 
quantity of manure used seldom exceeds 601bs. per acre. Last year for the 
;first time the Statistical Department collected figures showing areas of land 
manured and quantities of manure used. According to these figures the ave¬ 
rage quantity of manure used is 86lbs. per acre; this, however, includes 
:raarket gardens, orchards, and vineyards, where from 5cwts. to 20cwts. per 
acre are used. Based on these figures, I am of opinion that it is within the 
mark to say that the average used for cereal crops does not exceed 801bs. 
per acre. 

Taking 801bs. as the basis of calculation the area of the 1909 cereal crop 
manured with commercial fertilisers may be set down at 2,100,000 acres. The 
total increase in the output of manure for the year is 11,500 tons. 

In connection with the purchase of fertihsers I wish to urge upon buyers 
the necessity for exercising some care before ordering any new brands. This 
is especially the case in regard to guano; small lots of very inferior guano 
are from time to time placed on the market. These usually have not been 
registered in accordance with the law, and the Department is not, therefore, 
.able to exercise any check upon their quality. It does not seem to be generally 
known that any person can, on application to the Department, obtain par¬ 
ticulars concerning ah brands of fertilisers on the market. If this right were 
availed of there would be little chance of fraud. 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


THIEI) REPORT ON THE PERMANENT EXPERIMENT FIELD' 

SEASONS 1907-8 AND 1908-9. 


By Arthur J. Perkins, Principal Rose worthy Agricultural College, and 
W. J. Spaeeorb, Assistant Experimentalist, 

(Continued from p. 1015 July issue,) 

Fifth Series.—-Bare Fallow, Wheat, and Pasture. 

In this Fifth Series it has been our endeavor to illustrate the • following; 
type of Rotation :—■ 

1. Bare Fallow. 

2. Wheat. 

3. Pasture. 

This is a form of Rotation that is frequently met with to the North of 
Adelaide, and a careful record of the results that concern it should render 
possible a general comparison with the more common practice of making 
Wheat alternate regularly with Bare Fallow. 

General experience on the College Farm tends to prove that heavy dressings 
of Superphosphate applied to the Cereal Crops have had the effect of increas¬ 
ing very considerably the Stock-carrying capacity of any field temporarily 
left out of cultivation. Thus the carrying capacity of the more recently 
purchased fields is very far from equalling that of the fields of the old College' 
Farm, which for close on a quarter of a century have been more or less heavily 
dressed with Phosphates. It was thought that the Plots of this Fifth Series- 
might be so arranged as to throw into relief this important after effect of 
Phosphatic Manures. Hence, instead of merely allotting three Plots to 
this Series, as would otherwise have been the case, 24 plots have been assigned 
to it, gathered together into four separate Groups. In the First Group 
each Wheat Crop receives a regular dressing of |-cwt. of Superphosphate to 
the acre ; in the Second Group Icwt. to the acre ; in the Third Group 2cwts. 
to the acre ; and in the Fourth Group 3cwts. to the acre. 

It is doubtful, however, whether results hitherto collected in this direction 
can have the value that must attach to those of future years. The position 
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is tLat the Permanent Experiment Field forms part of the Old Farm, and 
that as such every portion of it has in the past been repeatedly and heavily 
dressed with Phosphates, and that'for some years to come the effects of 
these earlier dressings must continue to make themselves felt in the Plots 
that have been lightly dressed only since 1904. It must be evident tliat in 
this direction striking and convincing results could be secured only on land 
that had not come under the disturbing influence of earlier manuring. And 
as a small farm has this season been added to the College property, we propose 
reserving on it a suitable area for experimental work in this direction. 

Finally the Plots of this Fifth Series serve to measure the effect of heavy 
and light dressings of Superphosphate on the Wheat Crop itself. 

What has reference to the Rotation Plots of the Fifth Series may therefore 
be dealt with under the following headings :— 

I. Wheat after Pasture and Bare Fallow compared with Wheat after 
Bare Fallow alone. 

II. Effects on Pasture of Heavy and Light dressings of Phosphates 
applied originally to the Wheat Crop. 

III. Effects on the Wlieat Crop of Heavy and Light dressings of Super¬ 
phosphate. 


I.— Wheat after Pasture anb Bare Fallow compared with Wheat 
AFTER Bare Fallow alone. 

Under this heading we must confine our comparisons to Plots Nos. 10 
and 11 on the one hand and Plots Nos. 17, 18, and 19 on the other, in either 
of which case the Wheat Crop received a yearly dressing of Icwt. of Super¬ 
phosphate to the acre. 

In this direction we are as yet able to avail ourselves of the results of one 
season only, viz., 1908-09 ; for it was not until this season that a Wheat 
Crop was raised in the Plots of the Fifth Series with botli Pasture and Bare 
Fallow immediately preceding it. 

Plot No. 19 was under Wheat, dressed witli Icwt. of Superphosphate, 
in 1908 ; it had been treated as Bare Fallow in 1907, and as Pasture in 1906 ; 
in 1905 it carried a Wheat Crop. 

Similarly, in the Third Series, Plot No. 10 was under Wheat, dressed with 
Icwt. of Superphosphate, in 1908 ; it was treated as Bare Fallon^ in 1907; 
was under Wheat in 1906 ; and treated as Bare Fallow in 1905. 

Results secured in 1908 for either Plot are shown below in Table VIL 
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Table YlL^-^Shoiving 1908 results from Wheat after Pasture and Bare 
Fallow comparatively -with Wheat after Bare Fallotv alone. 

Plot 19. Wot 10. 

Wheat after Pasture and Wlieat after Bare Fallow 
Bare Fallow. Alone, 

Per Acre Per Acre. 

Total Produce . 2 tons llcwts. 55lbs. . 2 tons llcwts. 2(»lbs. 

Gniiii. 29bush. 2lbs. ... 32busli. 471!>s. 

Straw and OliatT to (lOibs. of Gi'ain 1391bs. llSlbs. 

Weight of Bushel of Grain . 63jlbs. 64|lbs. 

It will be noted that, so far as a single season is cDUcerned, the results appear 
to be in favor of the Plot in which a year’s pasture did not interrupt the 
regular succession of Wheat and Bare Fallown Whether this will continnc 
to be the case over a number of years it rests with future seasons to show. 

We are in a position to establish roughly what has hitherto proved to be 
the grazing value of the land in the years that it has been depastured. We 
shall show under another heading that for three years the average yearly 
grazing value of land sown to Wheat dressed with Icwt. of Superphosphate 
to the acre, when out of cultivation, has been represented by 246 sheep 
per acre per annum, whilst in 1908, from the record of weights kept, we 
found that the average increase in live weight per acre secured by a Flock 
of Sheep on these Plots was represented by 2451bs. for the year, or, roughly, 
the weight of tw^o and a half av'erage-size Merino wethers. 

When comparing Wheat after Pasture and Bare Fallow with Wheat after 
Bare Fallow alone, we have to take into consideration the fact that in a 
period of six years the latter form of Eotation will yield three Wheat Crops 
against two Wheat Crops yielded by the former. And where Pasture inter¬ 
venes in the Eotation we have, in the same period of time, two years of 
Pasture to set of against the additional Wheat Crop of the Eotation of 
Wheat and Bare Fallow alone. Hence if, in the absence of any others, we 
adopt for the time being the figures given in the preceding paragraph, we 
have to set against the additional Wheat Crop the profits derivable from 
the keep of Fiv'e Sheep to the acre ; or, from another aspect, the manufactiire 
in two years of 4901bs. live weight of mutton and wool. As yet, however, 
our records in this direction are far too meagre to permit of any more detailed 
discussion of this aspect of the question. 

II, —Effects ON Pastxjke of Heavy and of Light dressings of Phos¬ 
phates APPLIED ORIGINALLY TO THE WhEAT CrOP. 

That in this direction we are not yet in a position to point to results that 
are altogether coiichisive and convincing has already been indicated. We 
kimmarise below in tabular form what results bearing on this aspect of the 
question are available for the years 1906, 19,07, and 1908, 
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Table VIII .—Showing Grazing results on Pasture after Wheat dressed with 
\cwL of Superphosphate to the acre. 


Years. 


190f)___ 

1907 . 

1908 . 

Mean .... 



Number of 

Sheep per 

Equivalent 

Period Grazed. 

DajB 

actually 

Acre for 
Days acuiallv 

of Sheep 
Grfizcd for 


Grazed. 

Grazed. 

3fi5 Days. 

Grazing for Year when 

Under Pasture. 


July 31 to January 3. 

90 

8*20 

2-17 

June 11 to October 29. 

120 

7-27 

2-39 

August 3 to November 25 .... 

110 

5-50 


— 

108 

0-90 

2*07 


Winter Grazing Immediately Before Fallowing. 


1907 . April 27 to July 24 

1908 . June 22 to 29 .... 


]Mean .... 


30 

12-99 

1*28 

8 

9-13 

0-20 

22 

12-28 

0-74 


Stubble Grazing After Removal of Crop. 



43 

8-04 

1-02 

Aggregate Grazing Over Three Years’ 

Rotation. 


Pasture Year. 

108 

()-9G 

2-07 

Bare Fallow Year . 

22 

12-28 

0-74 

Crop Year . 

43 

8*64 

1-02 

Aggregate Value of Grazing 

in three years’ Rotation ..... 

3*83 


Tabx.e TX-.—Shouring Grazing results on Pasture after Wheat dressed with 
Icwt. of Superphosphate to the acre. 


Years, 


i9or>. 

1907. 

1908. 
Mean 


Period Grazed. 


August 21 to January 18 
June 11 to October 29... 
August 3 to January 15 


Number of 
Days 
actually 
Grazed. 

Sheep per 
Acre for 
Days actually 
Grazed. 

Equivalent 
of Sheep 
Grazed for 
365 Days 
per acre. 

Under Pasture. 


90 

10-36 

2-55 

122 

6-67 

2-23 

161 

5-85 

2-58 

124 

7-23 

2-46 


WTnter Grazing Immediately Before Fallowing. 


1907.... 

... May 24 to August 1.. . 

33 

10-31 

0-93 

1908.. 

.. June 22 to 29 . 

8 

10-14 

0-22 

Mean .. 

— 

21 

10-27 

0-58 


Stitrble Grazing After Removal of Crop. 

1909. January 15 to March 10 . 55 5*59 0-84 


Aggregate Grazing Over Three Years’ Rotation. 


Pasture Year.... 

.... 124 

7-23 

2-46 

Bate Fallow Y'ear .. 

21 

10*27 

0-58 

Crop' Year ....... 

.... 55 

0-59 

0-84 

Aggregate Value of Grazing in 

Three Years’ Rotation 


3-88 
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Table 


Years. 


X._ Slmdng Grazing results on Pasture after Wheat dressed loith 

%owts, of Superphosphate to the acre. 


l‘eriod Grazed. 


Number of 
Days 
actually 
Grazed. 


Sheep per 
Acre for 
Days actually 
Grazed. 


Equivalent 
of Slieep 
Grazed for 
305 Days 
per acre. 


(iRAZTNa FOR Year when Under Pastttee. 


1906_ 

.. August 21 to November 13 .,. 

71 

10*18 

1*98 

1907_ 

June 11 to October 29. 

117 

6*62 

2-12 

. ... 

.. August 3 to January 15 ...... 

151 

6*49 


Ihuia ... 

,. — 

113 

7*31 

2*26 


Winti?r Grazing Immediately 

Before Fallowing. 


1907...., 

.. May 4 to July 29 .. 

41 

12*38 

1-39 

1908.... 

., June 11 to 22 .. 

12 

9*14 

0*30 

Mean .. 

— 

26 

11*89 

0*84 


Stubble Grazing After Removal op Crop. 

1909. January 15 to March 10 ..... 55 5-05 0*76 


Aggregate Grazing poe Three Years’ Rotation. 


Pasture Year. 113 7-31 2-2G 

Bare Fallow Year .. 26 11-89 0-84 

Crop Year . 55 5-05 0-76 


Aggregate Value of Grazing in Three Years’ Rotation. 3*86 


Table XI .—Slmmng Grazing results oyi Pasture after Wheat dressed with 
^Gwts. of Superphosphate to the acre. 


Yeai's. 

Period Grazed. 

Number of 
Days 
actually 
Grazed. 

Shcf'p per 
Acre for 
Days actually 
Grazed. 

Equivalent 
of Sheep 
Grazed for 
365 Days. 



per acre. 


Grazing for Year when 

Under Pasture. 


1906. 

,. September 16 to November 13.. 

52 

23*71 

3*38 

1907. 

.. June 11 to October 29. 

103 

6*51 

1*84 

1908...., 

.. August 3 to January 15 __ 

161 

5*75 

2*54 

Mean .., 

.. , , — 

105 

8*99 

2*58 


Winter Grazing Immediate!.-’ 

r Before 

FAf.LOWING. 


1907.... 

.. May 13 to July 31 . 

35 

10-24 

0*98 

1908.... 

.. June 11 to 22 ... 

12 

10*67 

0*35 

Mean ',., 

— 

23 

10*58 

0*67 


Stubble Grazing After Removal op Crop. 

1909.. January 15 to March 10 __ 55 4-55 0*69 


Aggre(?,ate Grazing Over Three' Years’ Rotation. 

Pasture Year ...... 105 g.99 2*58 

Bare .Fallow Year ....' 23 10-58' ' '' ■ ■ 0457. 

Crop Year 55, , A-55 . , 0 - 6 ^ 

Aggregate Yalue of Grazing in Three Years’ Rotation 3-94 
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The results set out in these four Tables do not call for lengthy comment; 
for to a very large extent they are self-explanatory. To a few points, however, 
we wish to draw attention. In the first place, it will be noted that the diherence 
between the grazing value of the several Plots is not very great; but at 
the same time, such as it is, this difierence is generally in favor of those 
Plots that were manured most heavily. As has already been pointed out, 
this similarity in results must probably be attributed to the residual influence 
of heavier dressings of past years persisting in those Plots that have been 
lightly dressed since 1904. It should be added that to the eye the feed 
carried by the more heavily dressed of the Plots has always appeared to be 
much the best. We anticipate that in years to come, as the influence of past 
manuring begins to wear off, the diFerence in results will be far more pro¬ 
nounced. 

It will be noted that what grazing was availed of in these Plots has been 
referred to under three diFerent headings, each of which corresponds to a 
separate year in the rotation. In these calculations we have adopted, not 
the calendar year, but the agricultural year, opening in April and closing 
in March. Thus pasture grazing ” as here understood refers strictly to 
the grazing .available between the month of April immediately following 
Harvest, and the end of March of the following year, and immediately pre¬ 
ceding fallowing operations. In this Fifth Series it is of course with this type 
of grazing that we are mainly concerned ; for both Stubble Grazing and 
what grazing can be secured in the short period that immediately precedes 
fallowing operations are present to an equal degree when Wheat follows 
Bare Fallow in regular succession. 

The three years under review well illustrate how precarious is the position 
of those who in the early, winter months depend exclusively for the upkeep 
of their Flocks and Herds on the growth of natural pasture. Tims, whilst 
in 1907 feed was available and Pasture Plots were accordingly fed down 
from the beginning of June, this was not, however, possible until August in 
both 1906 and 1908. It is of course perfectly true that in either year it would 
have been possible to feed these Plots earlier in the season, if it had been 
imperative that this be done ; nevertheless the class of feed they would have 
supplied could hardly have led to the production of prime early Lambs or. 
an abundant flow of milk. 

Until 1908 the pasture on these Plots was represented by what herbage 
sprang up spontaneously on the stubbles of the preceding Wheat crop, and 
consisted for the most part of Wheat shaken out at harvest time, native 
clovers, Cape marigold; barley grass, geranium, &c. Experience, however, 
soon proved that under this arrangement Plots appeared to be favored in 
proportion to the quantity of grain that happened to shake out at harvest 
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time, a factor altogether accidental and lluctuating in its incidence. With 
a view therefore to equalising matters in this direction, we decided to sow 
the Pasture areas in autumn to a Forage Catch Crop, and in 1908 Black 
Vetches were selected for the purpose. They were sown from the tth to 
the 6tli of April at the rate of 201bs. of seed to the acre. They were not 
touclicd until August 3rd, and were practically fed out by November. Sub- 
se:|iiently to this date the balance of the feed available on these Plots was 
represented by spontaneously grown indigenous or acclimatised plants. 
On the whole we w^ere not altogether impressed with the results secured with 
the Vetches; within a certain measure, however, their only relative success 
must be attributed to the altogether unusual lateness of the season. 

It will be noted that in summary the average feeding value of the Pasture 
Year was represented for three years by the following figures :— 

|cwt. Plots carried the equivalent of 2-07 Sheep per acre per annum 


Icwt. 

f c 

246 


(( 

2cwt. 

it 

“ 2*26 

<c 


3cwt. 

i( 

" 2-58 


ce 


In addition to the above, both Stubble-grazing and grazing before fallowing 
was availed of, although in diFerent years. Winter grazing that imme¬ 
diately precedes Fallowing operations is not as a rule of much importance, 
except in those years in which early autumn rains bring on very early feed. 
Stubble-grazing, on the other hand, has a value that does not appear always 
to be sufficiently appreciated, as a glance at the adjoining Tables will serve 
to show. 

Finally, if we group together the various forms of grazing available over 
the three years of the Rotation, we find for the several Plots the following 
results:— ■ 

Icwt, PlotvS carried the equivalent of 3-83 sheep for tlirec years per acre 
IcwT. “ 3-88 

2cwt. 3-86' 

3cwt.“ “ 3*94 

We had hoped to be in a position to give full data as to the weights, and 
increases in ^veight, of the Sheep depastured on these Plots ; and had indeed 
kept data for the purpose for both 1907 and 1908. Unfortunately, on looking 
o\er these data, we have discovered several unavoidable inaccuracies which 
deprive them of all their value, and we have felt compelled to give up any 
consideration of them. We trust in future Reports to be in a position to 
do full justice to this imiDortant question. 
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IIL— Effects on the Wheat Crop op Heavy and Light dressings 
OF Superphosphate respectively. 

Wlietlier the application of heavy dressings of Superphosphate to the Wheat 
Crop are at all directly remunerative is a question that has frequently been 
discussed. What results we have secured on the subject in the Permanent 
Experiment Field are summarised below in Table XII. 


Table XII. — Showing Summary of Crop Returns from Plots dressed with 
varying quantities of Superphosphate from 1905 to 1908. 

pinte Total Produce Grain Straw to 60Ib. Weitttht 
per Acre. per Acre. of Grain. of Bu«.iel. 

icrvT.-P lots. 

Tons cwts. lbs. Busk. lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 


1905 . 16 2 14 88 28 53 152 63 

1906 . 15 2 6 3 19 14 208 68|- 

1907 . 14 1 3 21 16 24 98 63|. 

1908 . 16 2 7 50 27 34 133 63J 

Mean. — 2 2 97 23 1 148 62-32 


Icwt.-Plot.?. 

1905 ... 19 2 17 4 29 19 158 62 

1906 . 18 1 17 46 17 46 178 59i 

1907 . 17 1 0 27 14 22 98 63 

1908 . 19 2 11 55 29 2 139 63i 

Mean. — 2 1 61 22 37 143 62-06 

2c\vt.-Plots. 

1905 . 22 2 15 22 30 51 140 63.4 

1906 ... 21 2 2 7 20 4 175 60f- 

1907 . 20 0 19 77 13 21 105 631- 

1908 . 22 2 12 71 31 26 128 63| 

Mean. — 2 2 44 23 55i 137 62-81 


3cwT.-PLors. 

1905 . 25 2 18 104 28 52 169 634 

1906 . 24 2 4 18 22 57 155 OOj 

1907 . 23 0 18 12 12 5 108 62|- 

1908 . 25 2 14 74 32 54 126 62 

Mean.. — 2 3 108 24 12 139 62-13 


Thus, as a matter of experience, extending over four seasons, we must con¬ 
clude that the increase in yield, either in the form of Cfrain or Hay, following 
as the result of the use of heavy dressings of Superphosphate as compared 
with light ones, is practically negligible in the jwesent state of fertility of the 
soil of the Permanent Experiment Fwld. It is very essential that this point 
be borne in mind, for in less favorable conditions it will be realised how 
different the results might be. When, in 1906, the First Report on these 
Plots was issued, it was pointed out that the experimental work was being 
started in a field possessed of a high degree of acquired fertility. This view 
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was borne out by tlie behaviour of the Ro-Maiiure Plots, of which in 1905 
there were six with a general average of close on 21 bush, to the acre. That 
this acquired fertility has not yet been exhausted is well illustrated by the 
yields of Plots Nos. 26 and 27, under Bare Fallow and Wheat without Manure 
alternately ever since 1904. These yields are shown below ;— 

1905, Plot No. 27, Wheat without Manure, 25bush. 181bs. 


1906 

" 26 

” ISbush. 


1907 

27 

1 Shush. 

221bs. 

1908 

26 

25hush. 

5lbs. 


The 1908 yield of No-Manure Plot No. 26 (the second crop carried by it 
without Manure since 1905) shows very clearly that there is not as yet any 
apparent falling of! in the acquired fertility of the field. 

In 1907 we had the curious experience of finding the yields exactly in 
inverse ratio of the quantities of Superphosphate used. It is not easy to 
account for results so unexpected, particularly as there was no blighting off 
of the crops, as in 1906 ; we are inclined to attribute them to some defect in 
the tillage conditions of the Plots that had escaped our notice at the time. 

In 1908, whilst there was comparatively little difference in the Total 
Produce yields of the several Plots, the Grain yields were consistently heavier 
on the more heavily dressed of the Plots, indeed sufficiently so to leave a 
good profit per acre at ruling rates for the heavier dressings of Superphosphate 
used, as is shown by figures of Table XIII. 


Table XllL—Showing Net Profits derived in 1908 frojn use of Heamj 
dressings of Superphos 2 )hate on Wheat Crop, 




Yk‘liL«. i 

Excess in 
Yield OTcr 
^cwt. I'lot. 

Value of Ex¬ 
cels at 3s. 9d. 
a bushel. 

Extra Cost 
of Manure at 
4s. 4d. a cvrt. 

Net Profit 
Per Acre. 



bush. lbs. 

bush. lbs. 

£ 5. 

d. 

s. d. 

i s, d. 

|cwt.. 

. Plot 16 . 

27 

34 

1 

_ 

- 


— 

Icwt. 

. Plot 19 . 

29 

2 

1 

28 

0 5 

6 

2 2 

3 4 

2 cwts. 

. Plot 22. 

31 

26 

3 

52 

0 14 

6 

6 6 

B 0 

3cwts. 

. Plot 25. 

32 

54 

6 20 

I 0 

0 

: 10 10 

9 2' 


It is right to point out that this is the first season that the effect of the 
heavy dressings has become cumulative ; thus Plot 25, dressed with Sewts. 
of Superphosphate to the acre in 1908, \vas similarly treated in 1905, and 
had the additional advantage of carrying a large number of sheep to the 
acre in 1906. We anticipate that in years to come these advantages will 
be even more pronounced in their effects on the Wheat crop: ■ 

The fear has sometimes been expressed that heavy dressings of Super¬ 
phosphate might lead to the blighting off of crops, as is sometimes the case 
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witli heavy dressings of Farmyard Manure. We have already in earlier 
Reports pointed out that such has never been our experience, and we take 
the opportunity of confirming the view formerly expressed by us that if 
crops are apt at times to blight off as a consequence of soft, sappy growth and 
unfavorable weather conditions, Phosphatic Manures cannot in any way be 
looked upon as contributing to accidents of this sort.* The main cause in 
oui’ opinion is an over-abundance in the soil of nitrates, formed in the course 
of a moist autumn and mild winter. And in our experience, when such is 
the case, all types of crops are liable to be blighted off, whether they have 
been heavily or lightly dressed with Superphosphates. 

Manure Plots.—First Series—Nitrates applied to Wheat after 

Bare Fallow. 

The paramount importance of Nitrogenous Manures to the world generally 
is too well known to need emphasizing here; for within recent times has 
not a prominent Chemist shown some inclination to associate tlie approaching 
exhaustion of the Chili Saltpetre beds with something akin to general starva¬ 
tion ? Indeed, to the farmer of cold humid regions, these Manures have 
all the importance of Phosphatic Manures under our warmer and drier climate. 
Nevertheless these Nitrogenous Manures have as yet made no impression 
on local practice ; nor is this likely to have been so, because of the lack of 
early advocates. It is more than probable that formerly the inffueiice of 
European experience must have led to more frequent recommendation of 
Nitrogenous Manures than that of any other type of Manure. On the other 
hand, the readiness, nay the eagerness, with which South Australian farmers 
adopted Superphosphates is almost proof sufficient that the complete neglect 
of Nitrogenous Manures points to the fact that in present circumstances 
there is no particular call for them. And yet in the Wheat plant grown 
under our conditions there is quite as much Nitrogen accmmilated as in the 
Wheat plant reared under colder and more humid conditions. 

It seems probable, therefore, that one of the principal reasons that has 
hitherto rendered unnecessary in ordinary practice the general use of Nitrates 
is the almost universal adoption of Bare Fallow before a Cereal crop. It 
is not that our soils are in any way abnormally rich in Total Nitrogen, very 
far from so ; there are few of them, indeed, that more than exceed what from 
an European standpoint would be considered only average richness. On 
the other hand, a year’s well-worked Bare Fallow offers, under our mild 
conditions of climate, exceptional opportunities to the active Nitrification of 
what organic matter may be present, and perhaps too to the direct absorption 
of atmospheric Nitrogen by other associated Bacteria. With us it is probable 
that Nitrification is most active in the Spring ..and early Summer months, 
and in the days that immediately follow the fall of the first autumn, rains. 
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wliilst in tlie hottest months of the summer only it undergoes temporary 
suspension. Thus our Cereal crops sown on well-worked fallow land find 
the latter well stocked with Nitrates, which our relatively light rains have 
had no power to leach away beyond the reach of their roots. These facts 
may’perhaps serve to account for the lack of success that it is customary to 
attribute to Nitrogenous Manures in South Australia. It was with a view 
of establishing these facts by definite and consecutive experiments that 
the Plots of the Series were established in the Permanent Experiment Field, 
With general reference to them it should be recollected that a direct increase, 
however small, attributable to the use of Nitrogenous Manures, must always 
be of interest, even if in present market conditions it do not prove directly 
remunerative. A time may yet come when an increase in the value of corn 
or a decrease in the cost of Nitrogenous Manures may lend value to whatever 
improvement in yield may be realised. 

We append below, in Table XIV., the data collected conceniing this Series 
of Plots over, the past four seasons :— 


Table XIV ,—Showing 1905-08 returns from Manure Plots—First Series, 


Years. 

Plots. 

Total Produce 

Oraiii Per 

Stra w to fjOlbs 

Welffht 



Per Acre. 

Acre. 

of Grain. 

of Bushel. 



tons ewts. lbs. 

bush. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


No- 

-Manure Plots. 





1905 .... 

.... , 27 

2 ■ 

1 37 

25 

18 

123 

63 

1906 .. 

. 26 

1 

11 58 

18 

18 

160 

OiJ: 

1907 . 

. 27 

1 

0 102 

]5 

52 

88 

m 

1908 . 

26 

1 

11 19 

25 

5 

79 

64j 

Mean. 

. — 

1 

11 26 

21 

8 

113 

63 



2 cwt. 

Superphosphate 

Plots. 




1905 . 

29 

3 

3 107 

32 

12 

1(>2 

63 

1906 . 

___ 28 

2 

1 108 

20 

48 

164 

58| 

1907 

29 

1 

7 108 

20 

48 

91 

981 

64 

1908 .. 

.'. 28 

2 

9 58 

29 

29 

128 

Mean... 

_____ •— 

2 

5 95 

25 

49 

136 

621 


2cwts. Supebfhosphatk with IcwT. Nitrate of Soda Applied at Seedtime. 


11)05 . 31 3 4 107 36 I 142 62 

1906.. .... 30 2 3 44 22 27 157 58 

1907.. .... . 31 1 8 95 20 29 98 63 

1908 ......... - 30 2 15 8 33 27 124 64 

Mean........ 2 8 8 28 6 130 BIJ 


2 cwts. Superphosphate with Icwt. Nitrate of Soda Applied in Spring. 

1905 . 33 2 19 62 34 26 134 631 

1906 . 32 2 5 14 23 32 165 58“ 

1907 . 33 1 5 61 19 31 86 63 

1908 ... ...... 32 2 16 97 32 35 136 64 

Mean..... — 2 6 84 27 31 128 62-13 
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Notes on Table XIY. 

We shall note in the first place that, notwithstanding the high average 
yields of the No-Manure Plots, the average Grain and Hay yields of the 
Superphosphate Plots were considerably in excess of them ; whilst on the 
other hand the average yields of Plots dressed with both Superphosphate 
and Nitrate of Soda were in excess of those dressed with Superphosphate 
alone. Let us next endeavor to look at these increased yields from the 
financial standpoint, adopting for the purpose the following current rates :— 
Wheat at 3s. 9d. a bushel, Hay at Is. 9d. a hundredweight, Superphosphate 
at 4s. 4d. a hundredweight, and Nitrate of Soda at 14s. a hundredweight. 


Table XV.— Shoiving Net Profits realised over and above No-Mamire 
Plots on average Grain yields, 1905-08. 


Plots. 

Arerasre 

1905-08 

Yields. 

: Averegc Ex¬ 
cess Over 
No-Manure 
Plot. 

Value of 
Average 
Excess, 

Cost of 
Manure. 

Net Profit 
Over No- 
M'cimire Plot 
Per Acre. 


bush. ]bs. 

; bush. lbs. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

s. d. 

No Manure. 

21 8 

! - 

— 

— 

— 

2 cwts. Superphosphate ... 
2cwts. Superphosphate, i 

25 49 

I 4 41 

0 17 7 

0 8 8 

8 11 

2 cwts. Nitrate of Soda ! 

: 28 6 

6 58 

1 6 1 

1 2 8 

3 5 

• (at seedtime) ) 

1 





2 cwts. Superphosphate, \ 
2 cvvtg, Nitrate of Soda ! 

27 31 

6 23 

1 3 11 

1 2 8 

1 3 

(in Spring) ) 







Thus w^e see that if we do not attach any value to the straw produced, 
whilst the use of Superphosphate alone leaves us with a substantial Profit 
per acre, the use of Nitrate of Soda, wdiilst leading to an increased yield of 
Grain, does so at a loss, at present values of W'heat and Nitrate of Soda 
respectively. Nor is the position improved if we take into consideration 
the Profits derivable from a Hay Crop, as is shown in Table XVI. below. 

Table XNl.-—Showing Net Profits realised over and above No-Manure 


Plots on mierage Eay yields^ 1905-08. 



■ 

Average 1905-08 
Yields. 

Average Excess 
Over No- 
Manure Plot. 

! 

Value of 
Average 
Excess. 

Cost of 
Manure 

Net Profit 
Over No- 
Manure Plot 
Per Acre. 


tons. cwts. lbs. 

cwts. lbs. 

£ s. d. 

1 £ 

s. d. 

s d 

No Manure .. 

1 

11 26 

1 — 

.— 


— 


2cwts. Superphosphate , 
2cwts. Superphosphate, i 

2 

5 95 

14 69 

1 5 7 

: 0 

i 

8 8 

16 n 

2cwts. Nitrate of Soda j 
(at seed time) ) 

2owts. Superphosphate, v 

2 

8 8 

16 94 

1 9 6 

1 

2 8 

y. 

2cwts., Nitrate • of Soda [ 
(in spring) ) 

2;' 

6 84 

15 58 

I '7': .2/ 

; . 1, 

, 

2' S,:| 

1 

4 G 
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The increa,se in yield obtained from the use of Icwt. of Nitrate of Soda 
for a Hay crop is again shown to have been secured at a loss at prevailing 
rates. From another standpoint it should be noted how miicli more profitalde 
is a Hay crop than even a really good Grain crop. Tims the Grain crop 
dressed with 2cwts. of Superphosphate to the acre leaves a profit of only 
8s. rid. over the No-Manure Plot, with Wheat at 3s. (hi., whilst the same 
crop cut as Hay leaves a Profit almost double, viz., 16s. lid., with Hay 
at 35s. a ton. 

Nitrogenous mamires such as Nitrate of Soda are usually said to lead to 
an exaggerated growth of Straw at the expense occasionally of the Grain. 
That such has not proved the case is well shown in Table XIV., in which 
the proportion of Straw to Grain is shown to he greater in Plots dressed with 
Superphosphate alone than in those to which Nitrate of Soda as well lias 
been added. Nor on the whole is there much difference in the average 
Bushel weight of the several Plots, although generally in favor of the Plots 
with the least Manure. 

If Nitrate of Soda is to he used at all, it would appear from these returns 
that the safest time to apply it would be at seedtime, and not as a top dres dng 
in spring, as is the custom in moister countries. 

Sec’ond Series.—Manures on Land continuously under Wheat. 

In 1905 this Series consisted of seven Plots (Nos. 34 to 40 ineliisively) ; 
in 1906 and 1907 the number of plots was raised to 16, Plots Nos. 43 to 51 
inclusively having been added to those already in existence. At the outset 
it must be recognised that, so far as the immediate object originally aimed 
at is concerned, this Series of Plots must to all intents and purposes be tahen 
to have failed. It was assumed originally that with the aid of various ai‘tificial 
Manures it would have been possible, for a number of years at all events, 
to raise continuously on the same land fairly good crops of Wlieat. Had 
this been at all possible, it was thought that the effect of the several Manures 
would have been more strikingly illustrated in a Series of con tin nous crops 
than when due allowance has to be made for the regular intei.'ruptions involved 
by the alternation of years of bare fallow. Ilnfortimately at the time the 
difficulties before us were altogether underrated. The area involved in these 
experiments was in the first place relatively large, approximating as it did 
32 acres; and each year shortly after the removal of the Wheat crop, to 
put this area in a state of tilth adequate to the requirements of a succeeding 
Wheat crop, which at the same time must prove tolerably free from weeds, 
proved altogether beyond the means at our disposal. We have already 
shown in an earlier portion of this Report that we have experienced no 
difficulty in making Wheat follow successfully some other crop different 
in nature; hut we liaA^e failed completely in our endeavors to make Wheat 
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follow Wlieat, and not, we think, because the local conditions of climate 
render the task more or less impossible, but mainly because, without iiegiect- 
iiig otlier work of major importance, we found ourselves unable to lend to 
these Plots that time and attention whicli alone could command any degi'ee 
of success. 

A glance at the First Report on the Permaaient Expm;iment Field will 
show that in 1905, the first year of the establishment of these Plots, the 
results recorded were excellent. In this opening year, however, all Wheat 
crops had been immediately preceded by a year’s bare fallow. In 1906 the 
results were already very poor, falling for the seven original Plots (Nos. 34 to 
40) from a general average of 29biish. 261bs. in 1905 to an average of 9hush. 
151bs. ill 1906, whilst in 1907 the general average of these seven original 
Plots had fallen away to the insignificant yield of 3bush. 53lbs. It is of 
course perfectly true that with us, as a W^heat season, 1905 was distinctly 
superior to either 1906 or 1907. Whatever superiority may, however, have 
existed cannot adec|uately account for so enormous a reduction in yields ; 
and that such is the case can readily be shown by an examination of the 
average returns of the neighboring Plots of the First Series over the same 
period of time. Thus these Plots of the First Series, always preceded by 
Bare Fallow, but far less heavily manured than the bulk of those of the 
Second Series, showed in 1905 a general average of 31busb. 59lbs, in 1906 
an average of 21bush. 161bs., and in 1907 an average of 19bush. lOlbs. W^e 
are therefore well justified in attributing the low 1906 and 1907 yields of the 
Plots of the Second Series mainly to the fact that they represented W^heat 
crops following one another year after year on the same land. 

In 1908 we concluded that, besides involving tlic waste of much time and 
labor, there was nothing to be gained by further attempts in the direction 
of growing Wheat continiionsly on the same land. 4¥e determined therefore 
to close this Second Series, and to place the whole of the area of the Plots 
involved under Bare Fallow ; tliis accordingly was done. 

In bringing this Series of experiments to an end we are forced to recognise 
that, notwithstanding the time and trouble lavished on them, there is little 
of practical interest that can be derived from the results secured over the 
three years concerned. The fate of these Plots may perhaps serve to empha¬ 
sise a fact well known to most farmers, but which will perhaps licar repeating 
here, and that is that not all the Manures in the world can adequately make 
up for essentially had tillage. Whatever the vagaries of the season, in our 
district at all events, a fair crop can always be reaped with the sole aid of 
rational and good tillage. This crop may be improved, very considerably 
at times, by the judicious use of Manures. Bad tillage on the other hand, 
whatever the season and whatever the nature and quantities of Manures 
used, will invariably lead to poor crops. 
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We append below, in Table XVIL, witliout further comment, and purely 
for purposes of reference, the result of three years’ more or less fruitless 
experiments. 


Table XVIL —Showing 1905, 1906, and 1907 returns from Plots con- 
tinuously under Wheat 


Plot. 

Yesir. 

Manures. 

Total Produce 
Per Acre. 

tons cwts. lbs. 

Grain Per Straw to of 

Acre. 6()lbs. of Grain. Bushel* 

bush. lbs. lbs. lbs. 

34 

1905 

V 2cwts. Superphosphate, / 

3 

2 

11 

34 

29 

141 

63 


1906 

j Jcwt. Nitrate of Soda | 

1 

17 

52 

14 

13 

235 

59i 


1907 

0 

10 

75 

6 

13 

132 

61f 


Mean 


1 

16 

83 

18 

18 

169 

6 IJ 

35 

1905 

1 2cwts. Superphosphate, j 
) Icwt. Nitrate of Soda < 

2 

18 

20 

30 

20 

157 

634 


1906 

1 

10 

7 

11 

7 

243 

61 


1907 

) ( 

0 

6 

90 

4 

18 

117 

611 


Mean 


1 

11 

70 ■ 

15 

15 

172 

62 

36 

1905 

j 2ewts. Superphosphate, ^ 

2 

17 

52 

28 

8 

170 

63| 


1906 

' |cwt. Sulphate of Pot- { 

) ash i 

1 

6 

23 

8 

58 

267 

594 


1907 

0 

4 

28 

2 

52 

106 

63 


Mean 


1 

9 

52 

13 

19 

181 

61-92 

37 

1905 

, 2cwts. Superphosphate, ( 

2 

17 

32 

27 

56 

170 

63 


1906 

Icwt. Sulphate of Pot- •; 

1 

2 

65 

7 

43 

267 

61 


1907 

} ash ( 

0 

5 

7 

3 

23 

108 



Mean 


1 

8 

35 

13 

1 

182 

61*92 

38 

1905 

. 2cwts. Superphosphate, ^ 

3 

4 

69 

30 

58 

m 

62 


1906 

Icwt. Nitrate of Soda, ' 

1 

14 

57 

9 

22 

270 

60 


1907 

) |owt. Sulphate of Potash ( 

0 

7 

21 

4 

16 

129 

611 


Mean 


1 

15 

49 

14 

52 

192 

6 M6 

39' 

1905 

^ 2cwts. Stiperphosphate, j 

3 

1 

16 

31 

26 

158 

63 


1906 

J Icwt. Nitrate of Soda, 

1 

1 

48 

6 

30 

309 

58 


1907 

1 Icw't. Sulphate of Potash { 

0 

7 

7 

3 

59 

139 

60| 


Mean 


1 

9 

98 

13 

58 

202 

60*58 

40' 

■ 1905 

No Manure ... 

2 

1 

9 

22 

16 

147 

63 


1906 

2 cwts. Superphoshpate .. 

1 

4 

33 

6 

49 

340 

57 


1907 

0 

4 

‘ 35 

2 

11 

161 

61 


Mean 


1 

3 

26 

10 

25 ^ 

216 

60*3 

43 

1905 

} Scwts. Superphosphate, f 

2 

5 

102 

19 

17 

207 

60 


1907 

1 Icw^t. Nitrate of Soda ( 

1 

0 

3 

14 

6 

99 

61| 


Mean 


1 

12 

103 

16 

41 

153 

60*87 
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Table ^Yll.—continuecL 


Plot. Year, Mannres, 

Total Produce 
Per Acre. 

Grain Per Straw to Weig'ht of 
-4ere, GUlbs. of Grain. Busliel. 


tons. cwts. lbs. 

busli. lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

U 1905 ) 

( 1 8 31 

15 25 

145 

621 

1906 1 No Manure .. 

... 1 0 102 

4 35 

431 

59.1 

1907 1 

( 0 6 64 

4 38 

99 

6:U 


Mean . 0 18 66 8 13 225 61-67 


45 1906 

j 2cwts. Superphosphate, < 

: |cwt. Sulphate of Am- ' 

2 7 66 

21 

10 

192 

60 

1907 

) monia 1 

0 18 36 

14 

4 

86 

62| 


Mean . 1 12 107 17 37 139 611 


46 

1905 

2 cwt.s. Rock Phosphate .. 

1 

13 

81 

18 

33 

144 

62 


1906 

1 2cwts. Superphosphate, i 

1 

2 

42 

7 

39 

267 

61 



^ Icwt. Sulphate of Am- ' 









1907 

1 monia ( 

0 

7 

77 

5 

22 

100 

62 


Alean 


1 

1 

29 

10 

31 

170 

OIJ 

47 

1906 

) 2cwts. Superphosphate, f 

2 

5 

55 

20 

19 

191 

59i 


1907 

j |cwt, Aluriate of Potash \ 

0 

19 

92 

16 

17 

77 

63i- 


Mean 


1 

12 

73 

IS 

IS 

134 

61{- 

48 

1905 

No Manure . 

1 

18 

40 

21 

42 

138 

62 


1906 

^ 2cwts. Superphosphate, f 

0 

19 

27 

6 

50 

256 

60 


1907 

j Icwt. Muriate of Potash \ 

0 

8 

102 

7 

15 

78 

*62 


Mean 


1 

2 

19 

11 

56 

157 

61-3 

49 

1905 

Icwt.. Superphosphate .. 

2 

6 

56 

27 

2 

133 

63 


1906 

1 Scwts, Superphosphate, i 

0 

17 

29 

5 

59 

263 

60| 



! |cwt. Nitrate of Soda j 









1907 

) l-cwt.Muriate of Potash ! 

0 

11 

25 

8 

46 

83 

Oli 


Mean 


1 

4 

111 

13 

66 

160 

61-75 

50 

1906 

I 3cwts. Superphosphate, ; 

2 

10 

11 

18 

7 

250 

571 



1 Icwt. Nitrate of Soda, \ 









1907 

) Icwt. Muriate of Potash ! 

1 

2 

64 

20 

18 

64 

64 


Mean 


1 

16 

38 

19 

12 

157 

60i 

51 

1906, 

1 2cwts. Superphosphate, f 
j -|cwt. Nitrate of Soda . ( 

2 

6 

87 

17 

38 

237 

584' 


1907 

1 

0 

109 

16 

12 

85 

63i 


Mean 


1 

13 

98 

16 

55 

161 

60-87 


Third Series.—Miscellaneous Manure Plots of Wheat after 

Bare Fallow. 

The 12 Plots of this Series cover the following Manure tests:—Fourteen 
tons of Farmyard Manure spread over the fallow, Thomas Phosphate, Super¬ 
phosphate alone, and Superphosphate with Nitrate of Soda. Included in 
the Plots is a second pair of No-Manure Plots. The results of the four years’ 
tests are shown below in Table XVIII. 
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ai;l.k 'XV111.--Showing returns of various Manures on Jfheat after 

Bare Fallow, 



Yoar. 

Maniu’t's. 

Total 1’ 

•0(1 ucc 

Grain Straw <0 

Wi'ig'hi of 


per Acre. 

per A(,ae, (iOlbs 

of ( iriiiii 

. Bushc'lf!. 




tons 

CW 

Is. lbs. 

Inisb. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

41 

1966 

8 11 tons FtuMtiyard Man- 

1 

19 

50 

16 

4 

215 

56.1 

42 

1907 

urc 

1 

1 

6 

14 

31 

102 

62.1 

41 

190S 

i I 

2 

0 

80 

23 

19 

136 

0;!' 




1 

13 

83 

17 

58 

151 

60} 

53 

:1905 

\ 

1 

17 

30 

18 

32 

165 

63.1 

52 

1906 

f No Manure . 

2 

0 

91 

15 

57 

227 

564 

53 

1907 

i 

0 

18 

17 

13 

21 

91 

62i 

52 

1908 


2 

0 

96 

24 

35 

120 

65| 


Mcfin 


1 

14 

30 

18 

6 

152 

62 

..)4: 

1906 

p2cwts. UdioinaB’ Phos- | 

2 

3 

44 

18 

21 

204 

561 

55 

1907 

t)liatc 

) 1 

\ 



14 

8 


64“ 

54 

1908 

1 2 

4 

45 

26 

45 

126 

64J 


Moan 


1 

15 

41 

19 

45 

138 

61 i 

56 

1906 

) 3owt.s. Tlioinas’ Phos- 

( ^ 

2 

52 

19 

39 

482 

57.? 

57 

1907 

1 phato 

0 

17 

82 

13 

58 

82 

63? 

56 

1908 

( 1 

15 

45 

32 

14 

63 

044 


;Mean 


. 1 

11 

97 

21 

57 

109 

62 

59 

1905 



7 

28 

28 

10 

128 

63.1 

58 

1906 

i 1 

f 2cwts. Super phosphate 

1 2 

11 

60 

20 

49 

217 

56“ 

59 

1907 



19 

13 

14 

58 

83 

64 

68 

1908 

) , ' 

1 3 

1 

111 

38 

21 

121 

644 


Mean .. 2 4 109 25 35 137 62 


60 

1906 

j 2cwts. 8uperphos|)liate, { 

2 

3 

108 

20 

51 ' 

170 

56 

61 

3907 

> |cwt. Nitrate of Soda | 

1 

3 

10 

17 

48 

84 

631 

60 

1008 

) ( 

2 

18 

32 

37 

27 

113 



Mean 


. 2 

1 

87 

25 

29 

124 

01-j 


From tlicjiata Biipplied in Table XVIIL we shall note tlic following points; 

L A dressing of 14 tons of Farmyard Manure to the acre, ap)plied to tlie 
land in the early winter before fallowing operations, has, neitlier as to G rjiin 
nor as to Hay, given results in any way superior to tliose of the No-Maiiurc 
Plots. Tlie average weight of the bushel of Grain was, on the otlier hand, 
l|lbs, below that of the No-Manure Plot. 

2. The Plots dressed with Thomas Phosphate, 2cwts. and 3cwts. respco 
tively, were slightly better in their average yields than the No-Manure Plots, 
but considerably below the Superphosphate Plot, both as to Grain and as 
to Hay. 

3. The addition of icwt. of Nitrate of Soda to a 2icwt. dressing of Super¬ 
phosphate does not appear to have led to any increase either in Grain or in 
Hay, whilst it has apparently led to a slight reduction in the average weight 
of the bushel of Grain. 
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THE WHEAT MARKET. 


Tiie price of wheat, which rose from 4s. 9d. to 4s. lOci on June 29th, remained 
at the latter figure until July 30th, when it was reduced hj Id. On August 
6tli anoiher reduction of Id. per. bushel was made. The market in, 
Victoria, lias been even steadier than in South Austraha, for there the 
price was practically 5s- per bushel from June 1st until July 27th, when a 
drop of Id. per bushel took place. The diSerence in the Port Adelaide and 
Melbourne quotations at present is Id. to IJd. per bushel. Notwithstanding 
the arrival of heavy supplies in England, the market there has also been 
remarkably steady, due largely to a strong demand from Germany. 

South Australian farmers are not, however, much concerned about present 
prices, but are looking forward to the prospects of this year’s crop. All the 
States have had splendid seeding weather, and at the present time there is 
every promise of an abundant harvest, which will have to be marketed on 
the other side of the world. No one can foretell the state of the markets 
five or six months hence, but the news from the Argentine is interesting to 
Australia, seeing that that country markets its wheat at the same time, and 
has much more influence on prices than the comparatively small quantity 
exported from Australia. The following extracts from telegrams from 
Buenos Ayres, as published in Beerbohyn^s Evening Corn Trade List^ will 
therefore he interesting :— 

May 27th. Report of British Consul at Buenos Ayres—The present 
season has been the driest experienced for many years, and for the past 
three months practically no rain has fallen in any part of the Republic. The 
drought is more particularly felt in the South, and the effect of it has 
been accentuated by recent frosts. The drought and cold has made the 
ground so hard that ploughing is quite impossible, and little or no land has 
as yet been prepared for seed. Even should abundant rain come, it would 
be very difficult to have the same area prepared as w«3 ploughed last year, 
and in any case the harvest is likely to be late, and so the growing crops will 
be exposed to destruction from locusts.” 

June 3rd—The weather continues unfavorable, and prospects are gloomy. 
There are, however, signs of a change to wet weather.” 

June lOtli—'' The climatic advices from the provinces are more cheerful, 
good rains being reported throughout the country. It is hardly to be 
expected, in view of the late and unfavorable sowing period, that the expected 
increase in the area will take place.” 

June 17 th™-'* Advices from the interior are not as assuring as they should 
be, and farmers are anxiously looking for further beneficial rains. Complaints 
in regard to wheat sowings are quite serious in Cordoba, Santa Fe, and Entre 
Rios, and a great shortage in the area sown in the northern provinces is 
inevitable.” 

June 24th—Weather conditions are still unfavorable for field work and 
sowing; the temperatxire is cool and droughty conditions still prevail. A 
material decrease in the area of next year’s crops is anticipated, some 
experts putting the reduction resulting from the want of moisture at 30 per 
cent.”'" 

July 1st—It is now regarded as inevitable that the area to he sown with 
wheat this 'season will be materially smaller; than Jast year,; while :th,e so'vving 
season as a whole has been late and unfavorable.” 
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Sailer Freights. —Port Adelaide to London, 21/- per ton (6-7d. per bush.); Port Adelaide to South Africa, 17/6 per ton (5|d, 
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Steamer Freights.- — ^Port Adelaide to Sydney, 10/6 jier ton (3^d. per bush.); Port Adelaide to Melbourne, 8/- per ton (2|d. 
per bush.). 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following table shows the rainfall for July, 1909, at the undermentioned si ations, 
also the average total rainfall for the first seven months in the year, and the total for the 
seven months of 1909 and 1908 respectively:— 


Station. 

For 

July, 

1909. 

Av'ge. 
to end 
July. 

To end 
July, 
1909. 

To end 
■ July, 
1908. 

Adelaide .... 

3-51 

12*67 

14*54 

14*63 

Hawker ,... 

1-28 

6*85 

10*11 

5*32 

Cradock..... 

0*87 

6*28 

8*62 

4*36 

Wilson. 

0-97 

6*86 

8*93 

5*83 

Gordon. 

0-53 

8*72 

8*65 

6*08 

Quorn. 

P70 

7*69 

10*57 

6-59 

Pt. Augusta . 

0-71 

5*50 

8*09 

6*15 

Pt. Germein . 

1-49 

7*30 

9*44 

9*00 

Port Pirie ... 

1-85 

7*61 

8-46 

7*70 

Crystal Brook 

2-73 

8*68 

10*65 

9*74 

Pt. Broughton 

1-71 

8*48 

9*07 

7*41 

Bute. 

1-25 

9*16 

8*45 

9*91 

Hammond .. 

1-41 

6*18 

9*88 

9*23 

Bruce . 

0-76 

5*17 

7*52 

12*10 

Wilmington . 

2-77 

10*20 

14*24 

11*21 

Melrose. 

4-31 

13*62 

20*53 

20*41 

Booleroo Cntr. 

2-58 

8*92 

11*72 

9*16 

Wirrabara.,. 

4*15 

10*87 

16*86 

8*58 

Appila . 

2*28 

8*35 

10*49 

9*31 

Laura. 

2-98 

9*96 

15*68 

13*29 

Caltowie .... 

2*24 

9*47 

10*86 

10*77 

Jamestown . 

3-01 

9*47 

11*40 

8*65 

Gladstone .. 

1*91 

8*76 

9-85 

10*42 

Georgetown . 

2-44 

10*50 

11*10 

9*44 

Narridy _ 

2-04 

9*64 

9*23 

8*41 

Redhill. 

3*04 

9*56 

11*41 

11*04 

Koolunga ... 

2*57 

9*00 

10*39 

9*89 

Carrieton ... 

1-73 

6*63 

10*20 

6*39 

Eurelia. 

1*60 

7*18 

9*51 

8*91 

Johnsburg .. 

M5 

5*26 I 

8*41 

4*02 

OiToroo .... 

1-94 

7*84 1 

10*21 

7*21 

Black Eock,. 

1-80 

6*83 i 

10*36 

6*80 

Petersburg .. 

1-33 

7*12 i 

8*71 

1 6*68 

Yongala .... 

1-71 

7*44 

8*99 

6*20 

Terowie .... 

1*51 

7*28 

8*48 

6*89 

Yarcowie.,.., ' 

1*61 

7*62 

9*25 

6*42 

Hallett. 

1*71 

9*10 

8*93 

8*42 

Mt. Bryan ., 

2*12 1 

8*91 

8*80 

5*39 

Burra ...... 

2-71 

10*23 

11*86 1 

8*73 

Snowtown,., 

1*90 

9*13 

10*35 1 

11*35 

Brinkworth., 

1*93 

8*52 

9*37 

10*25 

Bly th. 

2*91 

9*48 

12*00 

JO-63 

Clare . 

4-32 

4*22 

16*72 

14*07 

Mintaro Cntrl 

3*62 

12*49 

14*90 

11*72 

Watervale... 

4*53 

15*83 

18*28 

15*88 

Auburn .... 

6*06 

14*07 

20*15 

13*68 

Manoora .... 

3*65 

10*07 

11*24 

9*69 

Hoyleton.... 

2*83 

10*74 

10*36 

9*72 

Balaklava .. 

2*93 

9*43 

9*67 

9*91 

Pt. Wakefield 

1*89 

8*15 

6*84 

9*62 

Saddlewortb . 

4-18 

11*70 

12*16 

10*02 

Marrabel ... 

5*42 

10*91 

14*90 

9*70 

Eiverton ... 

4*95 

11*86 

15*04 

10*06 

Tarlee ...... 

4*64 

10*04 

12*68 

7*92 

Stockport... 

3*40 

9*39 

10*26 

7*40 


station. 

For 

July, 

1909. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
July. 

To end 
July, 
1909, 

To end 
Julr, 
19(18. 

Hamley Brdg. 

3-79 

9-67 

10*97 

8*68 

Kapunda.... 

4*21 

11*56 

15*02 

8-92 

Freeling .... 

3*65 

10*34 

11*52 

9-15 

Stockwell ... 

3*62 

11*70 

13*42 

10*01 

Nuriootpa .. 

5*37 

12*28 

15*04 

11*13 

Angaston ... 

4*41 

12*44 

16*29 

11*87 

Tanunda ,.. 

3*85 

12*84 

16*90 

10*73 

Lyndoch ... 

3*71 

13*43 

15*16 

13*17 

iVlallala ..... 

3*26‘ 

9-97 

10*63 

10*29 

Eoseworthy . 

3*53 

10-22 

12-08 

9-53 

Gawler. 

3*74 

11-42 

14*21 

10-96 

Smithfield .. 

2*82 

9*93 

11*57 

12-09 

Two Wells... 

2-78 

10*31 

9-25 

9-32 

Virginia. 

3*21 

10*58 

11*69 

11-06 

Salisbury..,. 

2-76 

11*13 

11*95 

11-06 

Teatree Gully 

5*05 

17*00 

22-45 

22-33 

Magill ...... 

5*64 

15*69 

21-07 

19-19 

Mitcham ... 

4*64 

14*66 

17*36 

15*34 

Crafers. 

10*41 

27*69 

40*14 

32-07 

Clarendon .. 

6*11 

20*47 

25*75 

20-11 

Morphett Vale 

4*86 

14-26 

17-52 

13*05 

Noarlunga .. 

4*57 

12*40 

15*38 

13*70 

Willunga ... 

6-07 

15*79 

21-11 

14*30 

Aldinga .... 

5*01 

12*53 

15*98 

12-09 

Norman vi lie. 

4*29 

12*84 i 15*24 

11-61 

Yankalilia... 

3*71 

14*15 

14*66 

13*80 

Eudunda_ 

— 

9*58 

7*77 

8*19 

Sutherlands . 

1*67 

5*44 

6*15 

— 

Truro. 

4*22 

11*06 

14-36 

9*86 

Palmer ..... 

1*98 

— 

9*67 

8*68 

Mt. Pleasant. 

3*87 

16*07 

17*79 

15*92 

Blumberg ... 

4*11 

17*83 

19*87 

18*89 

Gumeracha . 

5*26 

19*57 

26-78 

20*00 

Lobethal ... 

1 6-22 

21*27 

27-67 

20*34 

Woodside ... 

5*44 

18*44 

24*50 

19-89 

Hahndorf ... 

5-93 

20*68 

24*61 

20-80 

Nairne . 

4*94 

16*95 

22*56 

16-38 

Mt. Barker .. 

4*70 

18*21 

23*00 

16*45 

Echunga .,, 

6*07 

19*39 

27-83 

18-62 

Macclesfield . 

4*84 

17*59 

24*51 

17-70 

Meadows ... 

5*75 

20*86 

27*99 

20-99 

Strathalbyn . 1 

2-98 

11*27 

15*37 

11*52 

CalHngton ., 

2-27 

9*32 

10*03 

8-46 

Langhorne’s B 

2-98 

8*95 

10*24 

7-88 

Milang . 

2*93 

10*31 

10*46 

10*31 

Wallaroo ... 

1*74 

8*65 

9*07 

1 9-83 

Kadina ..... 

2*46 

9*94 

10*78 

! 9-30 

Moonta ..... 

2*29 

9*62 

11*39 

1 9*69 

Green’s Plains 

2-38 

9*52 

10*82 

112-21 

Maitland ... 

3*79 

12*41 

13-23 

12-95 

Ardrossan .. 

2*54 

8*43 

8*34 

12-08 

Pt*. Victoria,. 

2*51 

9*50 

8*79 

10-48 

Curramulka . 

3*58 

11*42 

12*03 

9-35 

Minlaton .,. 

3*81 

10*70 

10-84 

9-48 

Stansbury .. 

3*84 

10*28 

11-92 

10*03 
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stilt ion. 

For 

Julv, 

Av’i^c. 
to end 
July. 

To end 
July, 
1909, 

To end 
.Tuly, 
1908, i 

Station. 

For 

July, 

1900. 

Ay’g'c. 
to end 
July. 

To end 
July, 
1909. 

To end 
July, 
1908. 

Warooka ... 

:m2 

104)3 

9-94 10-80 ' 

Bordertown . 

3-26 

11-26 

12-94 

9-36 

Yorketown . 


:i()-7o 

9*99 

8-76 i 

Wolselcy ... 

2-93 

9-89 

12-55 

9-17 

Edithbiirgli.. 

2-37 

10-15 

10-06 

9-00 : 

Frances .... 

2-15 

11-14 

12-07 

9-01 

]t''cnvler's Bay. 

1*72 

8-30 

6*99 

9-13 

Naracoorte . 

2-70 

12-80 

15-79 

1M4' 

Rtreak-V Bay* 

4-10 

9-98 

11*17 

11-05 

Lucindale ... 

3-61 

13-47 

17-27 

12-91 

l*fc. Effiston . 

3-44 

10-5(> 

10-96 

12-50 

Penola . 

3-46 

■15-25 

17-61 

13-97 ■ 

Pt. Lincoln . 

3-34 

12-44 

12-11 

12-31 

Millicent .... 

5-77 

17*74 

25-51 

18-96 

Cowell . 

0-88 

7-00 

4-84 

9-17 

Mt. Gambier , 

5-29 

118-34 

26-34 

18-21 

Queenscliffe . 

3-81 : 

11-61 

12-03 

11-14 

Wellington .. 

2-82 

1 8-80 

10-91 

8-46 

Port Elliot .. 

3-65 

12-53 

10-83 

10-01 

Murray Bridge 

2-38 

1 8-27 

10-94 

7*59 

Goolwa ..... 

4-08 

j 10-76 

14-38 

10-36 i 

Mannum ... 

1-24 

1 7-00 

' 8-04 

6-87 

Meningie .... 

3-71 

i 11-39 

13-90 

10-16 1 

Morgan ..... 

1-08 

4-92 

. 5-00 

3-52 

Kingston .... 

5-07 

15‘18 

20-54 

19-24 j 

O’rland Corner 

0*94 

6-30 

5-68 

4-43 

Robe . 

5-72 

5-39 

20-98 

16-06 

Renmark.... 

0-93 

5-71 

6-55 

3-13 

Beiushport . . . 
Coonalpyn ., 

6-05 

2-76 

17-21 

10-24 

26-49 

13-72 

17-34 

9-42 

Lameroo ... 

1-84 


9 61 



DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

Messrs. A. W. Saiidford & Co. report, on August 1st:— 

Weather. —Almost unprecedented rains fell throughout July, this applying especially 
to the Lower North, South, and South-East, where the downpours have considerably 
exceeded the average. The Upper North has not participated to the same extent, but 
taken all round it has been an excellent month for farmers and graziers generally. 

Beeadstitffs,— The wheat market was marked by inactivity; farmers sold small 
lots S|:)aringly, while inquiries for parcels led to a very limited business, and pricses at the 
close weakened Id. per bushel. Flour remained dull, export sales being unusually light, 
but no change was made in quotations. Fodders.—There were oversea sales in chaff 
of a very limited character, Sydney operating only to a small extent here, and then mostly 
in execution of previous contracts; this owing to Victoria seeming the orders at lower 
quotations. Business locally was on the quiet side on account of the pilenteous supply 
of green fodders. Bran and pollard moved steadily at the closing rates of previous month. 
Feeding Crains.—Very fair sales were put through in oats, with market just about holding. 

PoTAT(,)ES and O^jioKS.—-In potatoes there was an element of uncertainty, owing to 
Tasmanian grown being affected by disease, resulting in quantities being rejected for 
table purposes. This disturbed values considerably in the Commonwealth, and a sharp 
advance was recorded, but rates have now^ receded. Meanwhile Mount (laTnbier hold(3rs 
are selling more freely, whilst Adelaide traders are also operating on the Victorian market. 
Onions-—Although the turnover has been light, selling values have well held in con¬ 
sequence of supplies at this time being rather limited. 

I)airy Proditce. —All indications point to an early butter season. The pleasing 
feature of the past month was the rapid increase in supplies, and once more South Aus¬ 
tralia is not only raising sufficient for local consumption but is already selling to the 
neighboring States, so that the next step will undoubtedly bo a resumption of business 
with Oreat Britain. Prices had to come back from the previously tall rates, but this 
was only gradual^ as the trade at the markets have operated very spiritedly for all frqs|i 
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prints. Eggs.—The seasonable run down in values was more pronounced during Juiv 
than at corresponding period of late years. However, as the larger manufacturers will 
soon commence purchasing, selling rates should shortly steady. Cheese.—Better demand 
than usual has been experienced this winter, so that very little old stock is being carried 
over, which is satisfactory, as buyens are now already giving preference to the new'er 
makes. Bacon and Hams.—A quiet month's business was recorded, with a tendencj'" 
to lowering prices. Honey.—Good inquiry ruled for prime clear extracted, but secondary 
qualities had practically little call. Almonds.—^Under the intiuence of continued buying 
orders for export, selling rates have been well maintained. 

Cabcass Meat. —The butchering trade and restaurant keepers attended the Friday 
markets in good numbers, when aU consignments of bright shop porkers weighing 60ibs. 
to 90ibs. obtained very satisfactory figures, as also prime baconers from llOlbs. to 1351hs., 
wliilst well-fed heavy choppers sold readily. Prime farm-fed veal, well dressed, with 
pelt on, but wdthout head, feet, and pluck, met with active eomx^etition, but with poor 
and light sorts there was the usual difficulty to quit. 

Dbessed PoTJETEy.—At the IMday auctions there was brisk bidding, and all lots of 
good table sorts of well dressed fowls and turkeys found ready clearance. 

Live Poultey. —^Although the pennings at each sale were invariably extensive, the 
trade operated very freely, resulting in good prices being secured for nice conditioned 
table birds. 


MAEKET QUOTATIONS OF THE BAY. 

Floee. —City brands, £11 15s.; country, £11 10s. per ton of 2,0001bs. 

Bran.-— 11 |d.; Pollaed, Is. Id. per bushel of 201hs. 

Oats. —Local Algerians, Is. lid. to 2s.; White Champions, 2s. 5d. to 2s. 6d. per bushel 
of 40lbs. 

Barley. —Cape, for feed, 2s. 4d. to 2s. 5d. per bushel of 50Ibs. 

Chafe. —£3 10s. to £3 12s. fid. f.o.b. Port Adelaide, per ton of 2,2401bs. 

Potatoes. —Gambiers, £5 to £5 5s. per ton of 2,2401bs. 

Onions.— Gamblers, £8 to £8 10s. per ton of 2,2401bs. 

Butter.— Factory and creamery, fresh in prints, Is. 0|d. to Is. 2d. ; choice separator 
and fine dairies, lljd. to Is. 0|d.; medium dairy and poor creamery, lOkl. to lid.; 
stores and collectors, 9-|d, to 10|d. per lb. 

Cheese. —Factory makes, 7d. to 8d. per lb. for large to loaf. 

Bacon.—F actory cured sides, 7|d. to 8Jd. per lb. 

Hams. — Factory, in calico, 8|d. to 9d. per lb.; country hams, 84d. to 9Id. per lb. 

Eggs.—L oose, 9d. per dozen. 

Larb.—S kills, 7d. ; tins or bulk cases, 6|d. per lb. 

Honey. —Prime clear extracted, 2|d. per lb.; ill-flavored and dark lots, l|d. per lb. 

Beeswax, Is. Id. jjer lb. 

AiiiviONBS.—fSoft shells, Brandis, 0|d.; mixed soft shells, 5id.; kernels, Is. l|d. per lb. 

Carcass Meat. —Prime shop qiorkers, 5|d. to fi|d. per lb.; nice baconers to medium 
porkers, 5d. to 5Jd. ; heavy weights, 2.1d. to 3kl.; prime veal, 3d. to 3ikh ; medium, 
l|d. to2d. “ ; - - 

Bbesseb I^jultry. —Turkeys, worth 8d. to 9d. ; fowls, 5|d. to Old. per lb. 

Live Poultry. —Heavy-weight table roosters, 2s. 9d. to 3 b. Sd. each ; light cockerels, 
Is. 9d. to 2s. fid.; hens, Is. 5d. to Is. lOd.; ducks, 2.s. to 3s. ; geese, 3s. 9d. to 4s. lid. ; 
pigeons, 4|d.; turkeys, 6|d. to 8|d. per lb., live weight, for fair to good table birds. 
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INDEX TO cmiRENr ISPUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 


r» ran ell. 

Icport 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
hlectings. 


Page 

Aiig. 

Sept. 


Page 

Aug. 

Sept. 

” 

00 

_ 

_ 

Meadows ... 

,t 

_ 

__ 


66 

28 

25 

Meningie . 

* 

28 

— 

Appllii-YaiTOwie- 

Arden \ ale & Wyatca 


— 

— 

Millicent . 


17 

21 

55 

30 

27 

Miltalio. 

73 

28 

25 

Ailliiirton. 

69 

— 

— 

Minlalon . 

71 

7 

4 

Bagster .. 


— 

— 

M orchard. 


'—' 

— 

66 

14 

11 

Alorgan .. 

76 

28 

25 

Beetaloo Valley .... 

50 

30 


Morphett Vale. 

* 

17 

— 



28 

25 

Mount Bryan . 

62 

2 

_— 

Bowbill'. 


-- 

— 

Mount Bryan East .. 

63 

2o 

25 

Brink worth 

60 

10 

14 

Mount Gambier .... 

84 

14 

—, 

Butft ,.. 

70 

24 

— 

Mount Pleasant .... 

81 

13 

)(} 

Butler ...... .. 

t 

—. 

— 

Mount Kemarkable .. 

t 

20 

23 

Oaltowie .. 

61 

30 

27 

Mundoora.. 

t 

— 


Carrieton .... ...... 

55 

26 

23 

Nantawarra ........ 

68 

25 

29 

Cherry Gardens .,,, 

79 

31 

28 

Naracoorte ... 

t 

U 

11 

Clare'. 

t 

27 

24 

Narridy.. 

64 

28 

— 

.Clarendon.. 

78 

30 

27 

Northfield. 

t 

31 

28 

Colton .. 

t 

28 

— 

Orroroo. 

-JK- 

— 

— 


66 

30 

— 

Paskeville. 

t 

28 

25 

Coonalpyn.. 

t 


— 

Penola . 

t 

14 

11 


56 

28 

25 

Penong .. 

74 

14 

11 

Crystal Biook . 

61 


— 

Petina . 


— 


Cummins .. 

72 

28 

25 

Pine Forest. 

71 

31 

28 

Davenport. 

57 

— 

— 

Port Broughton .... 

64 

27 

24 

Dawson.. 

57 


— 

Port Elliot . 

81 

21 

18 

Dingabledinga. 

79 

14 

10 

Port Germein . 

64 

28 

— 

Dowlingville . 

70 

26 

23 

Port Pirie. 

#:■ 

25 

2) 


79 

Quorn . 

58 

_ 


i: J-vallgc **••«« 

Forster. 

f 

28 

25 

Kedhiil.. 

* 

21 

18 

Fowler Bay .. 

t 

28 

25 

Renmark . 

77 

— 

— 

Gawler Eiver . 

67 

— 

— 

Rhine Villa . 

77 

— 

— 

r.PAT o’etn'Ci'ii . 

62 

28 

— 

Riverton .. 


28 

25 

Golden Grove ...... 

t 

26 

23 

Saddleworth... 


20 

17 

Goode. 

t 

— 

— 

Shannon ... .. 

74 

— 


Green Patch 


30 

27 

Sherlock .. 

77 


— 

Guineracba . 

* 

30 

27 

Smoky Bay . 

at 



Hartley 

SO 

-* 

— 

Stockport. 

60 

2 

— 

Hawker,.. 


28 

— 

j Stratbalbyn... 

83 

16 

20 

Inker man .. 

* 

26 

23 

Sutherlands ........ 

* 

25 

22 

Jolmsburg. 

58 

28 

— 

I Tatiara .. 

86 


— 

Kadina.. 

t 

6 

4 

Uraidla and Summert’n 

83 

2 . 

6 

Kanmantoo . 

t 

27 

24 

1 TJtera Plains. 

7i 

28 

25 

Kingseote ... i... .... 

80 

2 

6 

! Virginia . 

t 

_ 

— - 

Ivingstoii ...... .... 


28 

25 

1 Waikerie . 

t 

— 

— 

Koolunga *_.... 

* 

Si 

28 

1 Watervale. 

69 

— 


Koppio .. 


26 

23 

1 Wepowie .......... 

t 

— 

— 

Hybybolite ........ 

84 

26 

23 

Whyte-Yarco wie.... 

64 

26 

25 

Lameroo .......... 

76 

— 

— 

1 Willunga .......... 

83 

7 

4 

Lipson .. 

* 

— 

— 

1 Wilmington _____ 

t 

26 

23 

Longwood.. 

81 

25 

29 

Wirrabara...... 

59 

— 

— 

Lueindale ........ .. 

t 

8 

— 

Woodside 

t 

— 

— 

Lyndoch ... 

t 

26 

— 

Yallunda .......... 

75 

— 

— 

Maitland .... .. 

71 

7 

4 

Yongala Vale . 


— 

25 

Mallala .. 

Mannum 

( 67 
, 76 

2 

28 

6 

25 

! Yorketown ........ 


14 

11 


* N .0 report received during' the month of J uly. 
t Only formal business transacted at the last meeting. 
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REPORTS OF MEETINGS. 

Edited by W . L. Summers. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

Amyton, June 29. 

(Average annual rainfall, 11 Jin.) 

Present —Messrs. O’Donogliue (chair), Crisj), Wallace, Baumgurtel, Bristow, Brown, 
Quirke, T. and W. Gum, Griffin, Ward, Stokes, Cormack, Thomas (Hon. Sec.), and two 
visitors. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary reported that 10 meetings had been held in 
the year, with an average attendance of 10 members. Nine papers had been read and 
discussed. 

Sheep on the Farm.— Mr. Wallis read a paper on this subject, and claimed that everj 
farmer in the district should keep some sheep. With properly fenced paddocks they did 
not entail much labor, and the direct returns were far greater than the expense. The 
value of sheep in keeping the land clean and enriching the soil was emphasized, and also 
the benefit of having a supply of fresh mutton on the farm. For wool he preferred the 
Merino sheep, although some of the crossbreds ran very close. For lamb-raising he con¬ 
sidered the Merino ewe crossed with the Shropshire ram to be the best breed. Figures 
were given to show the direct monetary return which might be expected from 100 ewes 
on an average farm. 


Arden Vale and Wyacca, July 5. - 

(Average annual rainfall, lOin.) 

Present —Messrs. M. Eckert (chair), A. Eckert, E. and W. Klingberg, 0. and P. Hanne- 
man, Paynter, Williss, Semmens, Pearce (Hon. Sec.), and several visitors. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary reported that eight meetings had been held during 
the year, with an average attendance of 12 members. There were now 24 on the roll. 
The outlook for producers in this district was never brighter than now. 

Stoats and Weasels. —The Chairman wished to have the members’ opinion on the 
question of introducing these animals for the destruction of rabbits. Members were 
strongly opposed to the idea, and considered that quite enough pests had already been 
imported. With the wire-netting round the farms the rabbit pest could easily be coped 
with on the smaller holdings. 


Carrieion, July 10* 

(Average annual rainfall, ll|in,) 

Present-- Messrs. Gleeson (chair), Ormiston, Williams, 0. T. and J. F. Fisher, Foiled, 
Kaerger, Cogan, and Bock (Hon. Sec.). 

Dairying. — Th.Q Hon. Secretary read correspondence in reference to purchase of bulls 
of good strains with a view to improving the type of cattle in the district. Mr. Gleeson 
decided to obtain a Shorthorn buU calf, and Mr. Williams a Hereford. Appreciation was 
expressed by members of the enterprise of Messrs. Gleeson and Williams. 

Phosphorus Poisoning .—Mr. Cogan reported that one of his steers having eaten 
phosphorised baits, he gave it a couple of handfuls of washing soda dissolved in hot water, 
with satisfactory results. 

Good Crop. —In reply to question Messrs. Fisher and Kaerger said the paddock referred 
to in April Journal was*^ situated near Eurelia, It was fallowed land, and received about 
Bin. of rain in March. The land liad been grazed with horses and cattle for 17 years 
previously. Federation wheat was sown without manure, and from 18 acres 20 large 
and lid* small bags of wheat were reaped, equal to, say, 428bush, in aE 
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Coomooroo, July 5. 

(Average annual rainfall, 3,2in,) 

Piii‘:SE;Ni’“'Mewsr.s. l:Je].‘r“yman (chair), J. andJer. Brown, Ward, G. and E. Brice, TohoUte, 
Avery, Pliillis, Hall, aiid ivildea (Hon. Sec.). 

Watjsr on TiLK Farm. —Mr. Avery read a paper on this Hiibjec;t to thc^ following effect:— 
As a watei’ supply was necessary to a fai’m before anything could be accomplished, it 
beiioved every farmer to do his best to secure one, and, if possible, a peiinaneiit one. 
Oains were \'ery good, if there was a siiitalde site for one—a good catchment, and good 
holding clay; but on some farms it was impossible to get these requisites. The best 
dams went dry sometimes, although several on a farm were of great value, evei>\though 
they itekl for only part of the year. Underground tanks were costly, and usually in¬ 
adequate. He was of opiniou that a good well was the most reliable means of water 
supply. On some farms water was not always readily obtainable by well-sinking; but 
cases had come under notice where it had been struck in very unlikely-looking places 
with the aid of a divining rod. It did not always follow that deep sinking would be 
necessary on high-lying country, as usually natural springs were found in the hills. After 
sinking a w'ell and obtaining water, the next question which arose was as to how get it 
to the surface. It could be raised by horse-power or man-power; but the means 
which he considered the best when the water was required only for stock purposes was 
the windmill and x^'U-nip* The wind i^rovided cheap power, and the state of perfection 
to which makers had brought the appliances, and the low i)rice at which they were sold, 
made them well worthy of installation. Most windmills were automatic—starting and 
stoppjing as the water in the storage tank rose or feU. With a good mill, powerful enough 
for the depth of the well, a tank holding, say, 2,000galls, should be large enough for re¬ 
quirements on the average farm in this district. Troughs should be fitted with ball 
taps, to insure the supply always keeping up. Stock did better and on les.s feed in the 
summer time if a good supply of pure water was available, and he considered usually 
did better with spring than raiir water. Mr. Brice pointed out that stock did not always 
do best on well water; it depended on the nature of the pasture. On saltbush country 
they did better on fresh water. Mr. J. Brown did not agree that windmills were the best 
means of hauling water ; in calm weather there were difficulties. But it was j)ointed out 
that by storing water this difficulty could be overcome. Mr. Jer. Brown thought that 
water exposed to the sun was not so good as that drawn from underground. In regard 
to the whip method of raising water, although the stock got a fresh drink by the whip, 
the water had to be hauled everj’’ time it was required. A mill cpuld be puivhased for 
about £30, while tackle for the whip would cost about £5, but the labor entailed would 
soon amount to the price of a mill. Sometimes horses refused to drink, and thus lost 
considerable condition. This was thought to be due to the water being exposed to the 
sun. 

Stock Complaint. —One of the members wished to know what could be done for a 
mare with a humorous udder. Her foal had been weaned about three months when the 
running began. Hot fomentatiqnSj purging with salt, and applications of carbolic acid 
were recommended. [Vet.-Surgeon Desmond says that this is mammitis, and the udder 
should be irrigated with a hot solution of boracic acid. The use of salts in a case of 
this character is dangerous,-“-ED,] 


Cradock, July 3. 

(Average annual rainfall, lOJin.) 

Present —Messrs. J. H. Lindo (chair), Hilder, Symons, Paterson, McAuiey, Glasson, 
Clarke, Fitzgerald, H. Lindo, Finch, Jagoe, GilHck, Solly, Martin, Adams, Hiohards (Hon. 
Sec.), and 30 visitors. 

Sheep-BBEED iNci and Handling op Wool. —The meeting was held at the homestead of 
Mr. J. H. Lindo, and took the form of an address from the Wool Expert. Some sheep 
provided by Mr. Lindo were shorn during the afternoon, and by practical demonstration 
and with the aid of a blackboard the points of the address were illustrated. Mr. Mathews 
said that in this district sheepfarmers were concerned with the production of wool rather 
than export lambs, and the quality of that wool was of supreme importance. Technical 
terms used in the wool trade were explained, and the method of calculating the value of the 
wool. Skirting and classing of fleeces was demonstrated, and a lot of other information 
given. At the close of the afternoon’s demonstration, refreshments, provided by Mr. and 
Mrs. Lindo, were partaken of. In the eveiiing Mr. Mathews lectured in the Cradock 
Institute before a large audience, and spoke upoh various types of sheep. He considered 
the large-framed Merino the best sheep for the district. Wool of the finer type could only 
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be grown at the cost of sacrificing the size of the carcass. He therefore recommended 
the big sliee|) which grew a strong, serviceable w'ooL There was a good demand for that 
type of wool, and if any sheep were required for killing or market they were of good size 
and weight. The lecture was illustrated by lantern views, and a great many questions 
were put to and answered by the lecturer. 


Davenport, June 17. 

(Average annual rainfall, 9in.) 

Peeseht —Messrs. Bothweil (chair), Gosden, Roberts, Holdsworth, Messenger, Bice, 
Rogers, and Lecky (Hon. Sec.). 

Featheekd Thieves. —Mr. N. Rogers read a paper on this subject to the following 
effect:—Those engaged in the business of fruit-growing know full well that while Nature 
often gives an abundance—trees and vines yielding abundantly—Nature also produces 
mouths, the owners of which seem determined to fill them at the fruitgrowers’ exxaense. 
These feathered thieves are many, and as varied in tastes as in size and color. The 
ringneek parrot makes its appearance almost as soon as the loquat forms, and as soon 
as the stone or seed becomes firm the bird will stand on the bunch, bite off the pulp or 
eatable portion, nilible the end or stone, and drop it, and will continue this work until 
the bc\st fruit is gone. Then as soon as the almond is formed they make their attack on 
that. As the kernel hardens, the difficulty to keep them away increases, as they are 
more determined to have the nut. They attack apples, pears, quinces, and peaches, but 
these they nibble on one side of the fruit and bite the branch almost off and leave the fruit 
just hanging. The crow is a real daring thief, as he not only steals and eats, but carries 
away. This thief has wonderful powers of adaxitation. No fruit seems to be distasteful or 
to disagree with his digestive organs. He takes the best first, and continues until the 
whole is gone. As soon as the loquat starts to color, the crow picks the ripening fruit 
one by one off the bunch. The fig is his special delight. This fruit he eats, if ripe; if 
not, he will try it and x^ass on. The report of a gun will frighten them for a time, but 
if they find you are not a good shot they will take A^ery little notice—just rise up, and in 
a few minutes on the trees again. Boftshell almonds the crow enjoys. These they crack, 
and take out the kernel. Apricots, tomatoes, and grax>es are as sweetness to his palate. 
The niinah or silver-eye is a grey bird with long beak and keen eye. There are two—one 
large, the other small. This bird (or birds) puncture the ripe fruit, such as apricots and figs, 
so that when the fruit is gathered it is found that not much but the skin remains. This 
bird is difficult to cope with, as it is afraid of nothing. If one is shot the others step to 
the next branch and titter as if to say “ You cannot hit me.” The sparrow seems to 
prosper in liad seasons as in good seasons—a thief of wonderful daring. If frightened 
away it will return in a very short time. This thief is more for apricots and grapes ; 
sucks out the juice, leaving the skin and stone. The starling is a comx^aratively recent 
feathered thief. A few years ago he was heard of, but not seen. I remember eight years 
ago seeing a few in the fruit season ; but the following season they came in fiocks, and 
have come to stay. They attack loquats, axnicots, and grapes. As soon as the loquat 
and apricot ri|)ens the bird knows it. In a comiiaratively short time the tree is cleared 
of all fruit, and the stones are under the trees. Whole vines are cleared in a day. In 
dealing with this thief one must always be on the spot, as the birds return as quickly as 
they go. To deal with this kind of thief is a question that is causing considerable thought. 
Various and numerous suggestions have been thrown out, but none seem to meet the 
case. It would be a good subject for discussion at the September Bureau Congress, as 
from such a number of practical men there would xu’obably be some practical scheme 
suggested. Paper was well discussed, and various suggestions made for dealing with the 
birds which, it was unanimously agreed, were a source of much worry and loss to the 
fruitgrower. 


Dawson, July 5, 

(Average annual rainfall, 

Present—M essrs. Renton (chair), Ferguson, Smart, Jlavies, Warner, Nottle, Jas., J,, 
and W. A. Wilson, Baker, Meyers (Hon. Sec.), and several visitors. 

Rolling t\ Haeeowing Ckops.— After some discussion it was decided that harrowing 
crops when well rooted and when the ground was damp was most beneficial. Sharp 
harrowS'should, be used.,'' , v ... ;A ' ' 
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Fallowing. —Mr» Fergussoii introduced this subject, and a general discussion ensued. 
The general opinion was that fallowing should not be deeper than 4in. in this district. 
Too much ground iuid })een spoiled by deep ploughing. Ploughs of three of four furrows, 
cutting not more than Sin., were considered to be best, as larger ploughs made hard work 
in uneven ground, and were difficult to work when ploughing in heavy stubble. 


Joliissbiirg, tluly 3. 

(Average annual rainfall, 9Hn.) 

Peesent —Messrs. Read (chair), Bunn, King, Hollett, Masters, Brook, and Chalmers 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Castration and Branding of Stock.— Mr. Brook read a paper on this subject to 
the following effect:—•“ In recent years a new practice had been adopted in tailing lambs 
by means of fire irons. After two seasons’ trial he felt confident that this new plan of taking 
of! the tail was far worse for the lambs, and a lot more trouble for those who had to do 
the work. A fire-drum was needed close at hand, taking a lot of attention to keep the 
irons at the necessary heat. It had been claimed that burning or searing off the tail 
stopped the bleeding, and the lamb did not suffer from the loss of blood. This was, 
doubtless, true, but the lamb was put to torture by burning, the wound took very mucli 
longer to heal, and caused the tail to swell. It was also more likely to he flyblown, owing 
to the hard scab caused by the burn, behind which the maggot found a refuge. He was 
quite sure that a cut from a sharp knife was far to be preferred to a burn, and all knew 
which took the longer to heal and was more painful. Quite a number of the lambs cried 
out while the tail was being burnt off, a thing that never happened when being cut off. 
For marking calves he thought it a good plan to earmark. This could be done when they 
were very young. An earmark could be obtained for a few shillings, of almost any design 
desired. He favored this way of marking because it could always be seen, while at certain 
seasons of the year long rough hair made it difficult to tell what a brand was, no matter 
how well put on. When branding was resorted to great care should be taken not to burn 
too deeply, as that would cause a blotch, and be bad for the animal. For anyone not 
having a crush-pen, the circle rope around the body was best, both for branding and 
castrating, as it did not knock the beast about, but held it down securely, and the legs 
did not need tying. In castrating, the operation should be done quickly with good 
instruments, and a little Stockholm tar should be put on the wound to keep the flies 
off and assist the healing. He favored the use of the emasculator for colts. It did away 
with searing, &c., which often caused swelling, and if not used with great care, led to blood- 
poisoning, A number cf valuable colts were lost through carelessness and unskilled 
operators. If anyone had colts to castrate it would be wise to get a thoroughly 
experienced man to do it; although it might cost a little more, in the long run it would 
be far the best.” A good discussion followed, in which members agreed that the use of 
the emasculator was a great improvement on the old plan. 


Oiiom, July 3. 

(Average annual rainfall, 13|in.) 

Present— Messis. Thompson (chair), Noll, Cook, McColi, Salmon, Brewster, Schulze, 
Mattner, Patten (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Grass Lands. —Mr. Brewster read a short paper on the question of cultivation of 
grass lands. He considered that a great deal of the land in the district would be capable 
of caiTying three times the stock that it now supported if it were cultivated. In its 
virgin state a great deal of the grass land was too stony and hard to allow the rain to 
soak in. Mr. Cook considered that land had to be continually cultivated and grasses 
be sown to get the best returns for grazing purposes. Messrs. Salmon and Me Coif found 
that the natural grass -would carry stock where it would not do so after cultivation. There 
was no doubt that by using fertilisers a larger quantity of feed was obtained. Mr. Noll 
thought it a mistake to cultivate for feed on the plain, as it sometimes led to a drift. He 
found feed to grow very quickly around bare patches after about Jin. of rain. Mr. Geberdt 
considered porcupine land W’as improved for grazing purposes by being cultivated. 
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Wtrrabara, Jely 3. 

(Average annual rainfall, 30in.) 

Present—M essrs. P. Lawson (chair), H, and A. Woodlands, Lomman, Curnow, Hollett, 
E. and F. Passow, W., H., and E. J. Stevens, Hunt, Manner, Hoskins, H. Lawson (Hon. 
Sec.), and three visitors. 

Extermination of Foxes. —Mr. Pv. Passow read a pajier on the subject of foxes and 
the many ways in which they were troubling the farmers. For poisoning he recommended 
shooting some parrots, which should be carried home on a piece of wire or stick and then 
have strychnine inserted in a hole in the side. The baits must not be handled, but singe¬ 
ing them over a flame would make them more attractive to Reynard. They should foe 
placed ill likely places, such as the bed of a watercourse, or on the top of a ridge. A 
method of poisoning wdiich had been very successful with dingoes, he considered might 
well be tried for foxes, viz., a bollock’s horn was filled with fat treated with strychnine. 
The horn was then burned sufficiently to give it a strong smell and laid as a bait. The 
dogs would lick the fat out of the horn, and as many as 10 had been found dead near one 
bait. He suggested that the district council of Port Germein be asked to impose a light 
tax on all land and stock owners in the district to raise money for xiaying, say, 10s. per 
skin or scalp of foxes and dingoes. After discussion it was decided to ask the Advisory 
Board to ascertain the feeling of all branches as to making it compulsory for district coun¬ 
cils to do something on the lines advocated by Mr. Passow. [Will members of Branches 
please discuss this matter.—-Ed.] 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

Beetaloo Valley, Jane 28. 

Present— -Messrs. Fradd (chair), A. and F. Bartrum, Joyce, J. and J. A. Jacobi, 

Curton, Burton (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Anneal Report. —The Hon. Secretary read the fourth annual report, which showed 
that 11 meetings had been held, with an avei-age attendance of over eight. Eight papers 
had been read, and the interest in the work of the branch had increased during the period 
under review. 

Farming' on 200 Agues. —Mr. .T. J. Ryan read a paper on how to profitably work a 
small farm, to the following effect;—The land fit for cultivation should be divided into 
two paddocks, and well fenced. One paddock should be under crop and the other fallowed 
each year, utilising every acre that w-as fit for cultivation. The remaining land should be 
thoroughly cleared of bushes, &c., to procure the maximum quantity of feed. Timber 
shoidd be left, as it provided shelter for stock and could be cut as needed for firewood, &c. 
Six good draught horses and one of lighter breed would be sufficient to keep, and three 
or four cows for the needs of the farm. Dahying did not pay in this district, and in the 
winter months the few cows kept for home supplies needed some such feed as chaff and bran. 
Horses should never be allowed to get low' in condition. They required a good, w'arm 
stable, and regnlar feeding with chalf and oats, and a bran mash occasionally. Seeding 
should be completed by the end of May at the latest. Fallowing should be commenced 
as soon as possible after seeding, and the land should be w'oiked w^ell during the spring 
to kill all the weeds. Suitable wffieats for the district w'ere “ Federation,” “ Yandiila 
King,” and “ Marshall’s No. 3,” the two latter being recommended for hay. Algerian 
oats were also excellent for hay, but must not be cut too green. Green fodder should be 
grown, and for this barley did remarkably well on fallow land. If possible, a few sheep 
should be kept for the meat supply, and they would also keep the fallow clean. It would 
pay to keep a few good breeds of poultry, provided a little care and attention was given. 
In this district, where they had a good rainfall, every farmer should have a vegetable and 
fruit garden, and with very little cost a good supply of fniit and vegetables could be ob¬ 
tained. A good discussion followed, and the paper met with general favor. Menibere 
considered, however, that it would be best to divide the farm into four or five paddocks, 
and that keeping sheep on small holdings in this district W'as not advisable. 
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Brinkwortti, Jiiiie 8. 

(Average annual rainfall, 

P.nES,ENT —Mewsi-s, Davis {chair), Brinkworth, Wooldridge, Otteiis, Heinjihs, Kj'eig, 
(Ireen, Hill (Hon. 8ee.), and two visitors. 

ANNiTAr., riEPOiiT.—Tlie H<3n, Hecrelary's report showed that during the yea?* '10 nu'cd- 
ings bad been held ; four juaetical papers had been read and discussed ; and the meetings 
well attended. The rnemliership had incT*eased considei'aldy during tlu' year by tlu? 
addition of several young fanners, who were taking acti\^e interest in the meetings. 

FEEDiNUi oFi<' (1 ro\\'in(;! (tRops.—Disciissioii on this subject took place. Mcrnbcrs as a 
whole did not look favorably on the ]:)ractice, as if dry weather followed feeding off it 
won id l)e detrimental to tlie crop, as the weeds catch up to the wheat and consideral dy 
lessen the returns. Harrowing the crop after it is well rooted was recommended, members 
liaving had good results from the o|>eration. 

Tkee-plantiko. —At previous meeting a paper on this subject was read by Mr. E. J. 
Nettle to the following efiect ;—As one travels o\’er most districts of South Australia h(^ 
is forcibly impressed, by the fact that the forests are noticeable by their absence, (treat 
bare plains succeed each other with monotonous regulai-ity, and tlie necessity of some means 
ol supplying these waste places with trees is forced on the most casual oliserver. Arbor 
Day* as most of us know, means “ tree day,’’ and is so named because it is set a])art for 
planting trees. But why should we plant trees ? To answer this is the object of this 
paper. On one of our hot, scorching summer days, with no shelter near, we should have 
no difficutiy in persuading any number of people wdio might be gathered there of the 
value of shade. All would be unanimous in declaring in favor of the wide-s|)reading 
leafy tree. Animals, like human beings, prefer the shade in hot days. It is little shoi’t 
of cruelty to allow stock to wander during some of our hot summer days without shelter 
of some kind. Sheep try to obtain a little shade by placing the head under the Ijody of 
the next, and so on in regular order. These animals utilise the bodies of others to jirovide 
shade. Ought we not to help them by providing or reserving clumps of trees ? Home¬ 
steads built in shelter of belts of trees are protected from hot, scorching winds of summer 
and the piercing, cold winds of winter. vStock that are depastured in sheltei'ed |)addocks 
keep their condition on a moderate supply of food, while it is difficult for them to maintain 
their condition on abundance of food on an unsheltered run. The farmer, too, would 
benefit by planting or reserving a ring of trees round his paddocks. These trees would 
break the hot winds of summer, and prevent in gi'eat measure the threshing out of heads. 
In winter they would tend to restrain the ill-elfects of frost. There is ample scope for 
planting ti'ees for ornamentation in South Australia. In^our northern areas, for instance. 
Thirty years ago many of them were absolutely devoid of trees; but now, instead of a 
few residences on a bare ])lain, numerous groves of trees are to be seen. Pre-eminently 
among the.se towns stands Jamestown, which owes its beauty solely to a vigorous policy 
of tree-yilanting. Right through the town, and all round it, fine gi'oves of gums meet the 
eye. Anotlnw important reason why we should plant trees is that the timber su}>))lies 
of the world are ra])idly decreasing. It was thought that other sul)stanceB would take 
the place of timl)ei*; but, instead, it has been found that not only is more timber rc(juit'cd 
in those trades that use timber, but it is used in industries previously unthought of. As 
timber is used in so many industries, and as we are all indebted to the benefits dei ived 
from forests, we can only rightly repay our obligations each and all of us l)y planting trees, 
or assisting others to plant them. It is said that for every pine a man cuts down in 
Sweden he must plant three. Another reason why we .should preserve our forests and seek 
to extend them is that they have a marked effect on the rainfall and climate. 


Brink worthv July 13. 

(Average annual rainfall, 14Hn.) 

Present—M es.srs. Davis (chair), Brinkworth, Ottens, Stott, Wundke, Hill (Hon. Sec,), 
and two visitors. 

Cultivation and Sowing.— Discussion on this question was initiated by Mr. Brink- 
wortli, who advocated summer fallowing and harrowing down, followed by cultivating 
well during the winter, and again harrowing to a fine tilth in September to conserve the 
mosture during the summer months. He favored shallow ploughing, about Sin. to 4in., 
and believed in driUing in the seed shallow, so that it would germinate with the first light 
rain. Deep drilling often resulted in the moisture being unable to reach the seedbed, 
and the grain was liable to lie in the ground and malt. He also advocated harrowing 
after drilling to level the surface of the soil and cover any seed that was exposed. Mr’ 
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B. Davis favored dee|> drilling when the ground was dry, so that light rains should not 
affect the seed so much; but the general opinion of members was in favor of sliallow 
drilling for this district. Mr. John Davis considered that the depth of sowing depended 
largely upon the nature of the soil. A c-lay soil should not be w'orkecl very fine, as it 
was lialile to cake and make it necessary to plough again in wet weather. 

BijRi'iviT W(>RK.—Mr. dno. Davis also spoke of the benefits accruing to the district 
fi'oni the Bureau. 


CaMowie, July 5. 

(Average annual rainfall, ITin.l 

Pees ENT, —]\lessrs. F. Neate (chair), Hewlett, Pitatz, Kitson, S. and 0. Williams, Amey, 
Collins, (iraham, J. and F. Lehmann (Hon. Sec.). 

Smut in Wheat.— Mr. H. A. Graham read a paper on this subject as follows:—^It was 
of prime importance to remember, in connection with smut, that wheat was only affected 
in the germinating stage, just as the young plant commenced to grow from the seed 
when still beneath the surface of the soil. Consequently no infection could come through 
the air, but the spores adhering to the seed before sowing produced the disease. The 
farmer saw, or fancied he saw, smut spores on his fences, and when, after treating the seed 
in an indifferent fashion, smut appeared, he thought it was blowm from the fence. AVhen 
the ])lant was above g'round it was proof from infection from smut spore.?, and the man 
instanced could only blame the careless treatment of the seed. It w^as important to re- 
member that the smuts of wheat, oats, and barley were quite distinct from each other, 
and the smut of any one of these cereals could not affect either of the other two. As 
smut was reproduced from spores it was evident that if the spores were destroyed the 
smut itself would not appear. Every farmer knew' that some varieties of w'heat were 
more liable to infection by smut than others, therefore they should take every precaution 
in pickling these varieties. They should also have a cenientdined stone or concrete pit 
for pickling the seed. A handy man could construct one at a small cost. It should be 
at least 3ft. 9in. long by 2ft. wnde, with a depth of 2ft. The edges or collar should extend 
2ft. 6in. all round, with an incline of 6in. This allowed for all surplus pickle to run back 
into the pit while the bags were standing on the collar. Care should be taken not to have 
the bags too full, or they might burst when dipped. One man, with the aid of pulleys 
or lever, could pickle more seed in a given time than two men could under the old system 
with tub or barrel. As soon as he removed the first bag from the pit it would stand on 
the collar to drain, and in would go another. With a pit of the size described from 12 to 
15 bags of seed could be pickled before taking away the first one. A good discussion 
follow’ed, members generally agreeing wdth the writer. Members wished to know wdiether 
smut attacked other grains than oats, barley, and wheat. paragraph in “ Points 

for Producers ” this issue.—En.] 


Crystal Brook, July 24. 

(Average annual rainfall, loin.) 

Present. —Messrs. Kelly (chair), Sargent, Forder, Wood, Miell, Forgan, Hutchison, 
Cowled, Davidson, Venning, Morrish, Carmichael, Burton, Clarke, Shaw, Pavy, Weston 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. w- -l.- A. 

Autumn and WAnteb Feed for Stock. —Mr. Forder read a paper on this subject 
as follows “ The greatest problem stockowners had to solve was the provision of food 
to keep their stock in good condition through the autumn and winter months. The best 
of the dry gras.s and stubble had gone by the ei.id of February, and stock began to fall off 
in condition and needed something more than they could pick up in the paddock. ^ If 
farmers could get a large and cheap supply of food for this time^ol the year stockra^ing 
would become more profitable. There were two w'ays of providing this sup^y- 
by growing early feed; second by preserving the pi*evious season s crop. He would 
siiggest that a farmer who went in for lamb-raising should in March sow about 50 acres 
of what was to be his grass paddock with Cape oats or rye, putting on about SOIbs. of super, 
per acre. All grass, wild oats, &c., would come up with the seed that was sown after the 
first rain, and would soon make gcod feed. He preferrei rye to oats, because it grew 
faster and stooled out better. Growing green feed was nbt all that was needed, because 
they' could not depend on, having early rains.' It; was .necessary;to preserve some; of the 
previous season’s crop, and he preferred ensilage to hay. An acre of crop that woula go 
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2 tons of liay to the acre would yield 10 tons of green stuff, and that made into ensilage 
would l)e the satne weigid when ready for use, as nothing was lost while in the pit. A 
given weight of ensilage wonld feed as mucli stock as tlic same weight of hay [Query —Ed.] ; 
therefore an acre of crop cut foi' ensilage would yield five times as much as it would if cut for 
hay. Anything tliat would {)roduce a thick ei*op would do to grow, such as \vheat anti Cape 
oats mixed, wild oats, bark'y grass, &c., for ensilage, or a patch of crop that was dirty 
with mustiird would come in very w'elh The c.rop sliouid l)e cut wlien it wa,s in full bloom 
and put into tlie ])it as soon as possible after cutting up, only cutting as nuicli of the crop 
eacli niorning as could be carted and chaffed into the silo. This must be well tramped 
into the silo, and wlien full it shotdd be left a couple of days to sink, tiien it would bc'i 
filled up again and left to sink again ; after lilling the third time to be covered over with 
old bags and about 6in. of dirt thrown on the bags. The ensilage would be ready for use 
in three months. Eor a p)it he would suggest building one of stone (ift. nderground and 
6ft. above ground and 12ft, square, with a door above ground for getting the ensilage out. 
This sized pit would he large enough for the average farmer, as it would hold about 64 tons. 
The pit should be handy to the chaff'eutter, so that the stu ff could be run up with an elevator, 
and a great deal of handling be saved. Cattle would thrive on 25lbs. of ensilage per day, 
and 10 head of cows could be kept for six months on the produce of twu) acres, with the 
aid of the feed that could be picked up in the paddocks. Ensilage did not taint the 
milk or butter, but on the contrary, tended to improve it. Sheep did well on lbs. of 
ensilage per day ; 280 ewes would eat half a ton a day, and the produce of six acres would 
keep them four months. The method of feeding them was very'simple. The ensilage 
was put into wooden troughs, which were placed in a small paddock and the sheep were 
brought in every morning and fed. Sheep that were so fed did not fall off in condition, 
and were always ready for sale as fats as soon as wanted. Ewes could he depended on 
to rear early lambs, as they would alw'ays have plenty of milk. Ensilage would keep for 
a number of years and could always be relied upon as a food supply if put in carefully.” 


Georgetown, «liily 3. 

(Average annual rainfall, 18in.) 

pEESENa'—^IVlessrs. King (chair), McCauley, P. and J. Higgins, Fogarty, Myatt, Sraalla- 
combe, Bond, Koonan, Thomson, M. and G. Hill, McDonald, Freebairn, Page, and Eyre 
(Hon. Sec.). 

SiiEEP ON THE Farm —Mr. Noonan read a paper on this subject as follows :—That 
sheep are profitable to the farmer has been proved beyond doubt. They gism quicker 
returns than any other animal he can rear. The Merino is the most suitable type for 
the farmer in this district, being profitable and of hardy constitution. The main thing 
is the selection of good Merino rams and large-framed Merino ewes. The middle of April 
would probably be quite early enough for lambing, as by that time there is generally 
plenty of green feed. The carrying capacity of the farm for slieep is very often over¬ 
estimated by the farmer. It would be far more profital)le to keep less sheep, so that 
they would have sufficient feed and make more wool or mutton. Small paddocks are 
more suitable for sheep than large ones, as if they are too large the sheep are constantly 
travellmg over their feed. The small paddocks admit of the sheep being moved from 
time to time on to fresh feed, and so improves their condition. It is well known that 
sheep never do well if left in one place for any length of time. As regards wool-growing, 
we should strive to keep our ilocks pure, as once the ergss gets into the wool it becomes 
less valuable. This trouble can be overcome by marking off the cross-wool sheep for 
mutton. Late lambs produce more wool than early ones, bnt the following year the 
early-bred ones give better results. Discussion followed, in which members generally 
agreed with the views expressed in the paper. 


Mount Bryan, July 5. 

(Average annual rainfall, 15|in.) 

Present —Messrs. Hatherly (chair), Kelly, Caldecott," Wardle, Thomas, Hand, E. K. 
Collins, Dunstan, Nutt, Beckwith, Hoffman, Gregurke, Schmidt, F. and J. Price, A. 
Collins (Hon. Sec.}, and several visitors. 

Wool-classing. —Mr. J, Hatherly read a paper on this subject to the following effect 
The object of wool-classing is to pack the wool in such a way that the grower will get the 
best possible price. The wool should be packed so that the buyer will be able to get 
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wliat he wants without being compelled to take that which he does not require, thus 
creating competition. It must be packed so that the buyer will be able to get at as near 
as possible the true value of the wool, and so that when the bales are opened in the market 
the wool will look^ attractive. Should these points be kept in view' the buyer will have 
confidence in valuing the wool. It should be borne in mind that all sheep do not grow 
wool of the same type or value, and when it is known that all manufacturers do not require 
the same class of wool the necessity for a little attention to this matter must be admitted. 
As soon as the shearer has taken the fleece off the sheep, a boy w'hose business it is to pick 
up the fleece catches it by the hindquarters and places it on a rolling table with the w'ool 
side uppermost; the wool rollers then proceed to skirt the fleece, and then roll it up. 
This is done by folding in the two edges and roiling up from the breech to the neck. The 
idea kept in view by the rollers is to roll it in such a that the best portion shall be 
shown. The fleece is then carried to the wool-classing table. The amount of skirting taken 
off is decided by the classer who is in charge of the w'hole work- At the same time as the 
skirting and rolling the work of piece-sorting is carried on; thus the pieces wdiich have 
been thrown down by the skirters are picked up and carried to a separate table, where they 
are divided or sorted into as many sorts and in such a way as the wool-classer shall direct. 
As soon as there are sufficient number of pieces on the talile they are divided into a 
given number of sorts, being guided in this respect by local conditions—such as the 
number shorn and the locality in which they are kept. The belly wool, being shorn 
separate, as well as the locks from the legs, head, and face, are dealt with by the piece 
picker under instructions from the wmol-classer. The main lines on wliich the Merino 
wool is classed are—first and most important, condition, length, and soundness of staple. 
Color has also its |)lace, while any very coarse wool is kept cut. The reason why condition 
occupies the chief place is due to the fact that in any well-regulated flock, where culling 
has been carried on, the C|ua]ity of the wool is comparatively uniform ; and seeing that 
wool is bought on its clean value it is evident that the light-condition wool must be kept 
separate from the heavy condition. The reason why length and soundness of stapile is 
also taken into consideration is on account of the fact that some buyers prefer the longer 
sound wool, whereas other buyers are not >so particular in this respecd. If the discolored 
fleeces are kept by themselves the value of the clip, on the whole, is better, and the bulk 
of the wool presents a much more attractive appearance. If culling w'ere carried on— 
even on small places—every year there would not be near so much work in classing, as 
the fleeces would be more even in type, not only in the ewes and w'ethers, but the rams 
also. 


Moisrit Eryan East, July Z4. 

(Average annual rainfall, 15|in.) 

Present —Messrs. J. Thomas, juii. (chair), Wilkins, Quinn, Tralaggan, Oare, Tedely, 
Doyle, Wilks, and R. Thomas (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Cobnsack. —Discussion on the subject of the Chapman sack took place. 
Members were unamimous in the ojiinion that these bags were too small They considered 
that they should be about 2in. wider, as a number of the bags would not hold 2001bs. 
wheat. 

Care of Farm Horses. —Mr. Wilkins read a paper on this subject. For moist dis¬ 
tricts he preferred a team of active draughts, but where the soil was loose and easy to 
work, a lighter stamp of animal would be preferable. He would feed working horses 
with chaff in preference to hay at all times, a'd the value of oats in addition could hardly 
be over estimated. He found that a horse given 51bs. oats and a moderate supply of 
chaff, say 301bs. to 351bs., would do more w'ork than an animal given extra chaff and 
hay and less cats. Each horse should have its owm stall and feed box, so that all would 
get their due proportion of food. This was absolutely essential if the animals were to 
be kept in good condition and to do the best work. In the early spring a supply of green 
feed would serve as an excellent tonic for the horses. The importance of well-fitting 
collars and hames was treated at some length. It did not necessarily follow that because 
a horse’s shoulders were sound that his collar fitted well, as some animals had very tough 
skins ; but if the best work was to be got out of him the collar must fit well, and the hames 
fit well on the collar. The shoulders of newly-broke i horses required careful attention. 
Many a good animal had been made a jibber or a bad starter through neglect of this. 
Chains should be of even lengths, swings well balanced and sufficiently wide to allow the 
horse to work in comfort without getting chafed. Horses should be thoroughly groomed 
at least once a day, should have a good driver, and it was better to add more oats to the 
feed if more pace was desired, rather than to use the whijx In regard to the extra-free 
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liorse, fciie i)a.r!e erf tiie. te-ain should not be made to suit tills animal, but lie shoiiid be 
heki-back witli the othej's. A good way to do this was to have a short strap under the 
chin, with the ends fe.sten.ed to'” the bit ring; a ring was slipped on to this clii.n stra];.), 
anerthrongh the ling tlie tie back line was passed and fastened to the animal on eitlier 
side of the free horse. When not in rise tlie throat strap passed through the ring kept 
it up out of the way. He believed that live horses properly looked aft^er with welldH ting 
harness would do more work than six animals with only the usual amouut ot care and 
attentioti. 


NarrMy, July 3. 

(Average annual rainfall, K»|in,) 

Present—M essrs. Daiiey (chair), Haren, Lang, Lehman, Nicholson, 8mai‘t, and Kelly 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Annuat. Repout. —The Hon. Secretary reported that there were 17 memliers on the 
roll; that nine meetings had been held during the year, with an average attendance of 
nearly nine. Only one paper bad been read, and several interesting diseussions liad 
taken place. Meinbei's thongbt the attendance should lie improved and that more papau's 
should be read. 

Co-operative Machine SnEARiNO.—In considering correspondence from a company 
in regard to this matter, members considered it would jiay bettei' for eaeli farmei' to shear 
his own sheep, and wlien ])reparing the wool for market to sim|)ly skirt off the i(>ugh, 
dirty piieces. 


Port Eronghtoii^ July Z. 

(Average annual rainfall, 14in.) 

Present —Messrs, Barclay (chair), Fattingale, Halby, Hoar, Evans, Hicks, Whittaker, 
Harris, Excel!, Fattingale (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

MustabI) and BAPE."~Mr. I)alby recommended mixing seed with bonedust and {.ilacing 
it in the bQttom of the drill; any additional sujier. could be put on the top of the lionedust. 
All the seed so mixed should be sown on the same day, as if it is left it would be liable 
to moult. The seed should be sown as shallow as po.ssible. Many members were growing 
mustard and rape for fattening lambs, &c. They considered these feeds to be bettei* 
than oats. 


Fort Gersueiii, July 3. 

(Average annual rainfall, 12in.) 

Present —Messrs. Carmichael (chair), Holman, Deer, Crittenden, Hillam, Blesing (Hon, 
Sec.) and one visitor. 

Laimb-raising AND Wheat-gBOWING. -—Mr. Holman read extracts from a lecture by 
Professor Lowrie (formerly Principal of Iloseworthy College) dealing with this matter, in 
which he advocated heavy dressings of phosphatic manures. A long discussion followed, 
in which all the members who had used phosphates were agreed that it |)aid to use these* 
fertilisera. Mr. Crittenden maintained that the lands in Baroota did not. require fertilistu's. 
So long as there was a good rainfall and the land was well worked they could grow as 
good a crop as with fertilisers. He cropped 600 acres every year out of 900 acres, and 
considered his yields equal to, if not better than, those who use fertilisers. Mr. Plillam 
contended that everyone had not land like that belonging to Mr. Crittenden. Pie 
himself had proved the need for manures, both for wheat and fodder, and the time wotdd 
come when Mr, Crittenden would have to use fertilisers also. Mr. Carmichael said that 
if he did not use fertilisers he would have very little feed in his stubble paddocks. The 
extra feed alone was quite sufficient to pay for the fertilisers, apart from the increased 
yield' in, crops. 


Wtiyte-Yarcowie, July 3. 

(Average annual rainfall, 13|in,) 

Present— Messrs. Pearce (chair), Mudge, Ward, Jenkins, McCann, Pascoe, McIa^ocI, 
W. G. and H. H. Lock (Hon. Sec.). - 

Noxious Meeds.— Following on the reading of an extract from the Journed^ the 
question of noxious weeds was discussed. Members ■ considered that.'weeds were'allowed. 
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to get too great a hold before being stigmatised as “ noxious.’^ The wild onion ” was 
quoted as an instance of the way in which a weed originally planted as a garden dower 
had got away and for years was allowed to spread without any serious attempt being 
made to eradicate it or brand it as a noxious weed. On one farm in this district this 
weed had now such a hold that it was almost impossible to get rid of it. Mr. Pascoe, 
while in Melbourne recently, had visited the Department of Agriculture there, and noticed 
that on the walls of the office samples of all noxious weeds known in Victoria were dis¬ 
played. He considered this plan worthy of adoption here, as it enabled farmers to see 
these plants and recognise any weed on his own land before it became such a big contract 
to get free from it. 

Horse Disease.-— Mr. G. H. Jenkins described the symjitoms of a complaint which had 
affected nearly ail his father’s horses. Two valuable animals had to be destroyed, and 
a third was still very ill. There was nothing to show that the animals were unwell. They 
ate and drank well, their coats were not rough, and to all appearances were in good health, 
but when worked they would tremble at the knees, and after lying down were unable to 
rise without assistance. A hard, dry cough was present, and swelling in the chest and 
front legs. Medicines had been provided by Inspector Williams which, after a time 
seemed to be having a good effect. The Inspector attributed the trouble to working 
the horses before they had thoroughly recovered from the effects of inffuenza. 


^ LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

Angaston, July 3. 

(Avei'age annual rainfall, 21 |in.) 

Present’—M essrs. Ball (chair), Triend, Player, Waters, Plush, Roberts, Sibley, Wishart, 
►Smith, ►Salter, Swann, Matthews (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Cool Chamber foe District. —Mr. ►S'waiin; introduced this matter for discussion. He 
considered that a refrigerating plant in the district vimild be of great service to producers, 
and instanced the case of apricots rapidly ripening and getting ahead of the factories. 
The surplus might be placed in cool storage and taken out as required, and thus a big 
saving of what was now waste would be effected. Fruit would c&irj much better after 
cooling, and a rush might often be avoided in shipping. It had been found that apples 
that had been chilled carried better. He had an estimate from a firm for a refrigerating 
|)lant capalile of treating 5,000 cases at a time, and the figure set down was £660, which 
did not include an engine, which would probably cost £200 more. Mr. 8. Flush thought 
that it was a desirable move for the growers to make. The business had been undertaken 
in the other ►States by private concerns, and also by the various Governments. He 
pointed out the gain that would probably accrue by the storage of Duchess peare in hold¬ 
ing for the markets. He considered that such an undertaking as cool storage would be 
a success in this district. Mr. 0. L. Wishart said he had sent a trial lot to Fort Adelaide 
for storage, and after they had been in for some time he saw them and found tliat a con¬ 
siderable shrinkage had taken place, although the fruit was generally good. The price 
realised after paying expenses was only an average one. Mr. Fulton Salter was afraid 
that the cost would be proliibitive, and thought it would be better for them to make 
more experiments in the existing establishments before launching out themselves. Mr. 
S. 0. Smith said he had learned that one large orchardist firm in New South Wales had 
erected a plant of their own. He thought the idea a good one, and would mean a saving 
to growers. Mr, W. Sibley considered it probable that when the railway was established 
two or three more preserving and canning factories would start, and these would take up 
the surplus frait. The Chairman pointed out that the undertaking might prove com¬ 
mercially a profitable concern by the sale of ice in the district. 

Mahuriko ViNEYARps.—Mr, Fulton Salter referred to his experiments. The results 
had not been as good as he had expected, although he admitted that he had had very 
good crops and possibly that the coming season naight show tiie greater benefit derived 
■from the .application.' ■' Aahort generabdisoussioti'-then took'.,place, an ■'■which; most of'the 
members joined. ' 
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Balaklava, tZ, 

(Average annual rainfall, 15Jin.) 

PiiESi!]NT~Mn.^srs. Neville (chair), Roediger, Goldiiey, Thomas, Tuck, Curtis, Hoepner, 
Wagener, and Cl^pill (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual PvE]:*o;rt, —The Hon. Secretary’s report showed that eight meetings had been 
held during the year, witli an a\-erage attendance of over nine, members, A number of 
\aiiualjie papei'S had been read and discussed, and interest in tb,e bi'ancih had been well 
maintained during the year, 

Cii A.irF Act. —Mr. Tuck asked what steps wmre necessary to be taken under the Chaff 
i\.ct })efore selling chaffed hay. [All that is recpiii’ed is a written intimation to the In¬ 
spector of Chatf, Department of Agriculture, Adelaide, giving name and address and 
v'hether the ]3ei‘son selling is a cutter or retailer only.— Ed.] 

Hobse-breeding. —Mr, Roediger read a paper on this subject to the following effect :— 
They heard a good deal about the use of motors on the farm instead of horses, but he was 
of o"j)inion that it wmiiid be a long time before the horse was a tiring of the past on the 
farm. Under present conditions of farming they had found that in order to get the best 
results from their land it was nece,ssary to work it thorougdily, and to do this they must have 
a good strong team of horses. They must have sufficient strength to work the land at 
the right time and in a thorough manner, as neglect of this may easily result in, loss of 
hundreds of pounds on the crop. Eor this district he favored a good-bodied, active horse, 
not too heavy in the leg. On other classes of land other types of horses would be better 
suited, and the farmer may soon find out for himself what stamp of animal will be moat 
suitable for the w'ork he has to do. Breeding horses on the farm is not only necessary 
to keep up the teams, but is also profitable, for good horses are realising high prices. 
In breeding it pays best to breed from the best. Many farmers seem to be anxious to 
breed as many foals as they can, and put all their mares to the stallion. iSelect tlie best 
marCvS—not necessarily the largest; but steady workers, and those likely to })roducc a 
good foal without much ti*oiible at foaling. He preferred to Irreed from a good pedigreed 
stallion, if one is obtainable that will suit the type of mares to be bred from. Mares in 
foal require careful attention, and should be given light work to within two or three 
weeks of foaling. Light w^ork will x^^’event them getting too fat, and will keep them in 
good health. The foal will also be healthier than if the mare is allowed to get fat for want 
of exercise. The mare needs watching when near foaling, as a little judicious attention 
may save the foal, and sometimes mare and foal. After the foal is born the mare requires 
plenty of good food. They should be x>ut in a w'arm, sheltered paddock until the foal is 
able to get about well: then, if the feed in the ordinary x)Bddocks is good, they can be 
turned out with the other horses, as the latter will not hurt the foal. When the feed 
begins to dry off the mare and foal will need to be stable fed, and if well-growait may 
be weaned at six months old. To wean foals they should be shut away from the mares, 
and fed well on chaff hay with some bra.u and oats added. In his opinion oats wcu'c \'ei;y 
necessary, as they formed bone and muscle. When there is sufficient feed the following 
season, the foals should be turned out. It must always be remembered that imieli of 
the future of the horse depends upon the feed it gets when young. They must be kept 
in good condition, so that they develop well. Farm horses should Idc broken in at 3 years 
old, and given light work at first. A good discussion ensued, members generally agreeing 
with the writer. Mr. Wagener said for a number of years he had poor luck with Ins foab 
ing mares, and thought it was due to their being too fat. Mr. Tuck advocated the licensing 
of stallions, as he believed it would result in a better type of stallion being kex)t. 


, EalaMa¥a, July 10. 

(Average annual rainfall, 15|in.) 

pRESENT—Messrs. Neville (chair), Thomas, Goldney, Roediger, Robinson, Baker, Ander¬ 
son, Hoepner, Helleur, and Uppill (Hon. Sec.). 

Inspection of Stallions.— Members were agreed that the licensing of stallions 
was of great imx>ortanee, and they considered that at the x>resent time South Australia 
was being used as a dumxiing ground for inferior or broken-down stallions, whieh were 
unable to pass the tests in the other States. 

Co-operation. —^Mr. Robinson considered the members should co-operate in x)urchasing 
super., comsacks, binder •twine, &c., and felt sure that goods could be ^ 

considerable reduction in this way. 

Millet Grass.—M r. Helleim tabled a sample of a grass which he had found growing in 
the hills. He |)lanted a root in his garden two and a half years ago ; it had grown 2ft. 
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high, and had kept green ail the summer after having been cut down three times. Stock 
would eat it freely. It was decided to send the plant to the Editor. [This grass is 
Onjzofsis miliacmm., a very hardy perennial of considerable value for stock.—E b.] 


Gawler Elver, July 2. 

(Average annual rainfall, 18in.) 

Pkesent —Messrs. Leak (chair), Koediger, Hayman, Young, F. and A. Bray, Richter, 
B. and J. Hiliier, Bunn, 8pencer, Clements, A. M. and H. Dawkins, Winckel (Hon. See.), 
and three visitors. 

SHEEf-BB-EEDiNa.—Mr. H. Dawkins addressed the meeting on various breeds of sheep. 
He favored the Merino for this district, and contended that although the lambs wmiild 
be of rather less value than the crossbred, the extra value of the ewes’ wool would more 
than compensate. A good discussion followed, in which members were of the same 
opinion as regards the suitability of the Merino sheep for the district, though some favored 
crossing where fat lambs wei'e the object. Mr. Hayman had found crossbred ewes’ lambs 
ready for market three weeks earlier than Merino." 


Mallala, July 12. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16-Hn.) 

Present —Messrs. Marshman (chair), Maim, Moody, McCabe, Jenkins, East, Temby, 
Griffiths, AVorden, Nevin (Hon. Sec.), and two vkitors. 

Care and Use of Farm Implements. —Mr. East read a paper on this subject as 
follows :—“ One is very much surprised at the way many farmers use their machinery. 
In many cases they are working the machines quite contrary to the ideas of the makers. 
Take the plough as an illustration, and view it from the manufacturers’ outlook. The 
first object he considers is a board that gives the best results in varied lands. After 
settling that point he sets the front body |iii. to jin., leaving the back body in a straight 
line with the line of draught, and each intermediate body takes its particular place in 
between, running straight to the back body. This is bringing everything to the centre 
draught. In many cases where farmers arc working five-furrow ploughs, they are working 
with one horse on the ploughing. This is quite contrary to the law by wdiich the maker 
is guided in manufacturing. The moment you begi i to shift the draught of the plough 
to suit one horse walking on the ploughed land you are getting away from the line of 
draught that the maker has designed and made his plough by. Then the plough begins to 
swing away from from the land and consequently the work is not satisfactory. Then 
again, when the land is hard, we see many farmers dipping the bodies and finally con¬ 
demning the plough, when it would take the land if set properly, that is to say, from |iii. 
to ^iu. dip on the share. Drills and cultivators do not require a great deal of attention, 
other than keeping them in good order. Many farmers have jiaid pounds in fittings 
owing to the machine being allowed to remain dirty. If dirty, it takes more driving and 
wears out more quickly. The drill should last the farmer a lifetime, seeing that it is a 
machine of very slow motion, and has no side draught such as the plough and harvester 
have. Binders and harvesters come next. These are, perhaps, the most complicated 
machines on the farm, and are above the average farmer’s mechanical knowledge to 
manipulate for the best results. I have seen a man lose three days over a 6d. spring, 
and also know a farmer in the district who bought a new machine because the old one 
would not work for the lack of a 6d. fitting. I have bought on different occasions, machines 
considered to be of very little use, and put in from 10s. to £2 worth of fittings, and they are 
still working at every harvest. The binders are machines of many parts, and are required 
to be very elective. Therefore, the parts must be attended to when worn. In the 
experience of the writer the small landowners do not get the length of use out of the 
machines that the larger farmer does. The two largest landowners in the district are 
working the two oldest machines. This, I think, shows that many pounds a year are 
spent in different ways on machinery that is unnecessary. In other words, a good deal 
of machinery is shelved for want of knowledge. The majority of binders are built so 
that every part is a part in itself, and not attached to any other part, but that it can be 
severed and replaced without difficulty.” In the discussion which followed, members 
agreed that mistakes were frequently mad© in the directions indicated. They thought, 
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iiowever, that fariiiers were advancing in their knowdedge of the practical use of com¬ 
plicated fai’Di luacliiiiery, and if proper duplicates could be secui’ed they preferred to use 
old machines witii which tliey were acquainted to purchasing new ones. It _ was con- 
coEsidered that fa,r,oiers should keep pace with the times, and, if necessai'y, discard old 
machines and ]:)ut superior ones in their places. It was pointed out t)hat, while tliei’e were 
many defects in matters of detail, tlie neglect of j)ro}K>r painting and housing of implements 
and machinery wjis veiy regrettable. Serious losses resulted from tliese causes. 


Nantawarra, 7. 

(Average annual rainfall, 15in.) 

PBESENT—Messrs. Smith (chair), Dixon, Sutton, J. and R. Nicholls, Greenshields, 
Herbert, Sleep, Gosden (Hon. Sec.), and seven visitors. 

Foxes and vSparbows. —Mr. Sleep reported that foxes were carrying olf a largo per¬ 
centage of his poultry. Mr. J. Nicholls recommended parrots treated with poison as 
baits for this pest. Mr. Sleep had also suffered loss through the damage done by sparrows. 
He had tried poisoned wheat, but the result was futile. 

Deep v. Shallow Cultivation.-— The Chairman read a paper on this subject, as 
follows :—“ By deep cultivation he referred to land worked to a depth of 4in. and over, 
and by shallow, land worked to a depth of not more than 3^Jin. to 4in. For years he had 
been a keen observer of these modes of cultivation, and claimed that in the light soil of 
the district shallow cultivation was more productive. Wheat required a solid bed, which 
shallow ploughing provided and deep cultivation did not. If land was ploughed deeply 
it was almost impossible with the moderate rainfall of that district to get the bottom soil 
down solid enough for the best germination. A few years ago lie fallowed a paddock 
of a hundred acres Sin. deep, and afterwards worked the land well. The yield was Obush. 
to the acre. The following year the same land was ploughed about 2|in. deep, and tho 
yield 16bush. per acre. Three years ago he fallowed 95 acres of land 2|in. to 3in. deep, 
and just before hay harvest gave it a shallow working with tho cultivator. At seeding 
time it was cultivated lightly and seed drilled in. A 24husli. harvest was th6 result. 
Last year two paddocks in this district with only a road dividing them were under crop. 
One had been fallowed only 3in. deep; it was harrowed two or three times during spring. 
At seeding time it was cultivated, drilled, and harrowed; harvest time showed a result 
of 22bush. The other paddock had been fallowed from 5in. to bin. deep, cultivated onccs 
and harrowed thi-ee times during spring and again harrowed twice later on. J list before 
seeding time it was rolled; then it was cultivated deeply, drilled in, and harrowed. 
The best portion of that croji yielded ISbush., the remainder ISbush. A paddock of 200 
acres adjoining his farm, which had been fallowed only 2|in. to 3in. deep and worked 
fairly well, yielded 24bu8h. last year. A successful farmer in this district made a mistake 
in the past by working his land so deeply. He now said that shallow cultivation was 
giving far more satisfactory results. At present he believed that shallow cultivation in 
that district was more productive than deep, and not so likely to produce takeall” Mr. 
E. Herbert could not support all the paper contained. No hard and fast rules could bo 
laid down. Locality, nature of soil, rainfall, &c., should be considered, and the cultivation 
regulated accordingly. He did not favor very deep cultivation for tliis disirict, hut ho 
considered the depth advocated by the Chahman too shallow. Soil idoughed only 2|in. 
to 3m. deep would have the seed deposited right on tho liard bottom by the clrill, and 
tliis was not the best for the young plant to thrive on. Deeply-plouglied soil held tho 
moisture better. He believed that wheat needed a fairly firm bottom soil to genninaio 
well on, but this condition could he secured by working it well after ploughing. Mr. R. 
Nicholls strongly supported the paper. He was of opinion that sufficient importanco 
was not attached to the subject of shallow cultivation. Experiments in varying depths 
of oultiyation should be carried out at all Government experimental farms. Perhaps 
they were at the College, if so, he would welcome a report on the results. The generally 
light nature of the soil in this district required shallow cultivation to procure the best 
results. This had been his experience for some time. Nature had placed the best soil 
on and near the surface, and it was not reasonable to turn up the poorer ground from 
below by deep ploughing. Shallow ploughing not only gave the best harvest, but was 
cheaper and quicker than deep working. This was a great consideration in these days, 
as to make farming pay it was necessary to get over the ground quickly. He had read 
that in France attention wa43 now being paid to shallow cultivation With very encouraging 
results. The majority of speakers supported the Chairman’s paper. 
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Stockport/July 5. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16in.) 

Present— Messrs. Megaw (cliair), Stribling, Godfree, Thomas, Whdteiaw, Stevens, 
Harnett, Naim, Perry,^ Bald, Mitchell, Connolly, Pycroft, Howard, Murray (Hon. Sec.), 
and two visitors. 

Annual Heport. —The report of the past year’s work was read by the Hon. Secretary, 
who intimated that the year under review was the seventeenth of the Branch’s existence 
and he had presented the report as Hon. Secretary on each occasion. The attendance 
during the year had been very poor. 

Lucerne eor Cows. —Mr. Megaw wished to know how many cows could be kept by 
an acre of lucerne from November to March. Mr. Whitelaw had read of eight to ten cows 
per acre being kept, but with irrigation at the rate of 200,000galis. to 250,000galls. of 
water per acre. 

Trifolium Subterraneum, —^Mr. Stevens tabled some seed and hay of this plant, and 
read extracts concerning it. Members wished to know whether this fodder was likely to 
become a pest, or whether it could easily be got rid of. [There is no danger of this be¬ 
coming a nuisance.— Ed,] 


Watervale, «Jime 28. 

(Average annual rainfall, 27in.) 

Present —Messrs. Sobels (chaii’j, Guthrie, Ward,^Ashton, Byrne, Norris, and Dulce 
(Hnn. Sec.). 

Bridles. —Discussion on the construction of bridges took place. The Chairman 
suggested arches made of reinforced concrete, instead of having central piles. Some 
considered the reinforced concrete too expensive, while others w’ere of opinion that the 
concrete would cost less than timber. 

ToBAaco-OROWiNO. —Mr. D. Guthrie had grown tobacco successfully, but he did not 
know mucli about curing it. A firm of tobacco-growers had offered a high price, for land 
in Watervale for the cnlture of this idant when land was at a low price for other purposes. 
The Branch decided to obtain samples of seed and information as to growing and manu¬ 
facturing of tobacco from the Department of Agriculture. 

CiTRRANT-QROWiNO.-— Mr. Guthrie asked for information in regard to currant-growing. 
The general opinion was that the vines should be planted in rows, with 12ft. betw*een 
the plants and Oft. in the rows. Only vigorous, well-rooted young vines should be planted. 
The Chairman quoted facts to show that low trellising was preferable to high. The mem¬ 
bers de.sired to have the opinion of other branches. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

Artliorton, June 29. 

( Average annual rainfall, 16in.). 

Present— Messrs. Welch (chair). Short, Crosby, WiUiams, Westbrook, Bull, Bowe, 
Lomman, Klein, and Lamshed (Hon. Sec.). 

Homestead Mebting.^ —The meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. Welch, and 
among the first items of business the Hon. Secretaiy read the annual report. There were 
15 names on the roll, and two honorary members. Eight meetings had been held, with 
an average attendance of eight members. 

Preparation of Seed. —Mr. Bowe read a paper on tMs subject, which he claimed 
should be considered just at this time,;for reasons set forth. The ^laper read much as fol¬ 
lows :—All would agree that it would be to their financial advantage to try and place 
the' best and ■cleanest'Wheat/on’ the niarkete of the world, especially if they wished''tO" 
keep up the mputation South Australian wheat had gained. The careful selection and 
preparation of the seed was one step in that direction. They could begin to select the 
various portions of the crop which were to be harvested for next year’s seed as soon as 
the wheat was up, and in doing so select those portions that were most free from wee^s 
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of all kinds. Ail Iv.Jiew liow difficult it was to clean out the seeds of weeds from the wheat, 
and it was very niiicli less labor to select the cleanest portions of the crop and mark theiu 
for seed. Without doing any serious damage, the crop could be gone through, and any¬ 
thing that was likely to be detrimental to the harvest could foe cut up or pulled out. As 
harvest time approaolied the farmer should go through again, and cut oi! and let fall to 
the ground any foreign j)lant that might still be growing in the wlieat or other crop. 
It did not take many acres to supply all the seed necessary for tlie next yeat*. Having 
done what was jiossible to prcpai'o the seed for the next year they sliould take a little 
trouble to try and hai'vest tliose portions that were selected for seed under tlu^ best pos¬ 
sible conditions. Not on the hottest ot days, when the grain wavS liable to crack ; nor yet 
when it was too damp and would not thresh ; but they should se;ize the opportunity 
when a good day favored them. The beaters of the harvesters or reaper should be raised so 
that the wheat would not be so likely to crack or to be damaged. It was also very necessary 
to clean the machines before starting each of the selected portions or plots. Another 
very important detail was to keep the varieties of seed wheat separate, and the bags 
branded with some letter or sign. The harvester or cleaner would not make a sample 
tit for seed in the first operation, so that it was necessary to clean or grade ifc afterwards. 
To do this thoroughly the cleaner or grader must be free from other sorts of wlieat, and 
to ensure this it needed attention after treating eacli vaiiety. It was a good {lolicy to 
take out as much as possible of the damaged or small grain, as it could never pay to pur¬ 
chase fertilisers to drill in with grain that would not germinate. Care was also necessary 
to prevent mixing of seed in the operations of pickling, or before harvest it would Ije 
seen that all the previous labor was thrown away. vSome would say such careful selection 
did not |>ay, and to a certain extent he agreed ; but they should look all round this 
question. It might not pay In a direct way, but indirectly it would. Those who did 
little or nothing in the preparation of their seed like to run to a man who liad taken the 
trouble, and buy at market rates or less for seed purposes. A lengthy discussion followed, 
and members indorsed the views that Mr. Rowe had expressed. 


Bute, Jeme 29* 

(x4verage annual rainfall, 15m.) 

Present —Messrs. A. Cousins (chair), E. Cousins, Sharman, M. and D. McCormack, 
Wauchope, Heinrich, Rauth, Masters, Axford, Stevens, McArthmv Barnes, Schroeter, 
and Commons. 

Co-operative Shearincu —This matter was di^cus.sed, and while members were in 
favor of the idea, they thought the pri 3 e.s quoted by a certain firm, vix., Ojd. to 7 |d. per 
sheep, rather excessive. 

Ensilage. —A sample of ensilage was exhil>ited by Mr. Masters, which had been in 
the silo since October. It was in excellent condition, and quite a revelation to some 
who had not seen ensilage previously. This silo was partly above and partly below ground, 
and wa$ lined with galvanized iron. He put in oats and barley in October last, weiglited 
down with earth. He now had about 15 tons of excellent ensilage which fully repaid 
him for the trouble. Tlie horses were very fond of this fodder. A good discussion resulted, 
in which most members took part. 


Bowllngville, July 22. 

PBESENT—Messrs. Montgomery (chair), Illman, Lodge, Mason, Crowell, and Grave 
(Hon. Sec.).' 

Fallowing Sandy Land. —Members wished to know the best metho' of working 
sandy land to prevent drifting after fallowing, or whether some crop could be grown 
instead of leaving the land bare. The opinion of other branches was desired. Messrs. 
Lodge and Crowell favored ploughing and leaving the land rough 5 if worked down fine 
it was much more liable to drift. Members were unanimous in the opinion that it did 
not pay to fallow sandy lar.d, as after a drift jt was a long time befpre it refrained its 
pprmal healthy condition, ^ ^ 
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Maitland, «le!y 3. 

(Average annual rainfall, 191m.). 

Present —Messrs. Lamshed (chair), Bawden, Bentley, Bowey, Heileman, Kill, Jarrett, 
Kelly, Lutz, Opie, Smith, and Pitcher (Hon. vSec.). 

Co-operative Shearing. —^After some lengthy discussion it was decided that there 
was not sufficient inducement in this district to entertain the proposition in regard to 
co-operative shearing made by an Adelaide firm. 

Gum Trees. —Mr. Kelly wished to know whether young gum ti’ees required protection 
from the weather when first planted. Members considered that they would do better if 
given some slight |)rotection, such as a few stumps, or a bag sup^jorted on stakes to break 
the wind. 


Mlnlaton, duly 3. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17in.) 

PRESENT—Messrs. Bennett (chair), Vaiistone, Anderson, Correll, R. and J. McKenzie 
(Hon. Sec.), 

Poisoned Dog—Antidote. —Mr. Anderson stated that a very small piece of bluestone 
put down the throat of a poisoned clog had been found effective in saving the animal. 

Experimental Work on the Farm. —The Hon, Secretary read a paper on this subject 
as follows :—Every farmer ought to do some experimental work each year. They 
must not be content to rest because they were doing fairly well, thinking that they could 
not do better still. Scientific agricultural research was only in its infancy so far. One 
of the greatest problems of the future for South Australia was to find out how to produce 
greater returns per acre. We needed a larger population, and as the population increased 
land would become more scarce and holdings would become smaller. More intense culti¬ 
vation would be inevitable in order that the land might carry more stock and produce. 
There were only two things to be done. To work the land better and feed it more. He 
did not mean that they should hastily put on 3cwts. of super, per acre, but that they 
should experiment with different quantities in various ways. Those who had early 
fallow should try sowing peas and plough them in when they were flowering. Then 
they should watch the result in the next year’s crop. They woiild do well to try the effect 
of ploughing and working a piece of fallow land again and again, up to 10 or 12 times if 
possible. One acre worked 10 times might be as good as 10 acres worked once. He 
advised them to try it. They should also sow some land with a bushel and a half of seed, 
and some with three-quarters of a bushel, and mark carefully the result. He was con¬ 
vinced that it paid well to screen or grade all seed wheat. The screenings would make 
the best of fowl feed and the seed would be as good a sample as could be desired. If a 
bag or two of super, remained after sowing it should be drilled on the grass paddock, just 
to see the result. All the stable manure procurable should be spread on the grass and 
hay paddocks, and a load or two should be tried on the wheat crop. He would advise 
all to try the effect of harrowing the growing crop—a small portion once, another twice, 
and yet another plot three times. The effect of fallowing a small piece of land for two 
years, well worked, and then cropped might be tried. They would lose the feed, but it 
was worth it for the experiment. 


Fine Forest, June 29. 

(Average annual rainfall, 13in.) 

Present- —Messrs. Goodridge (chair), Adams, Carman, Nelson, Inkster, R* W. Barr, 

and R. Barr (Hon. Sec.). , • i.- a. a i 

Vegetables eob Farm Supplies.- —Mr. Adams read a paper on this subject. A supply 
of vegetables could be grown on almost every farm in the district on some spot conv^eak 
to the house, and would thrive well in their sandy soils. Cabbages and cauhflowers should 
be planted out with the early rains, in ground previously well worked‘and fresh sUbie 
mamre dug in. As a preventive of blight he recommended dipping the roots and stems 
in a strong solution made with quassia chips when transplanting. Land prepared as 
ahuve, would' without further' manuring grow most other vegetables the. next jrear. Teas 
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and tiiriilps could, he more easily grown in tlie open .field. The former he would sow 
through the gi'aio distributer, setting the drill as for oats, and closing every a,,itemate 
feeder Tuoiip seed would be d.rilled in as shallow as possible, mixing a packet of seed 
with, say, lOlbs. of super.—[What is meant by a packet of seed'—an ounce or a 
pound ?— Ed.] —and sowing at th.e rate of 1401bs. to the acre. He advised planting 
all vegetables in rows, so that the ground beiiween. could be hoed and kept free from 
weeds. Carrots and parsnips should be sown thickly, with a foot })tdiween the rows, and 
thinned out later on.' Whore water was available, tomatoes, melons, and s(|uashes could 
especially be grown for summer use, ^rhe vegetable garden slimild 1)0 a valnal»le a.sset t^o 
the farm', cspeei.ally on tlic smaller lioldings. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

Commlns, July 3. 

’Present —^’Messrs. Cooper (chair), Hill, Hamilton, R. Sivionr, J. and I. Dnrdin, Kos- 
worthy, Potter, Farmilo, Brown, and W. Sivionr (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary reported that 12 meetings had been held, with, 
an average attendance of 10. There had been an address, and 11 papers read and dis¬ 
cussed. The subjects treated were as follows :—“ Growing of Fruit Trees,” “ Poultry,” 
“ Pigs,” “ Cattle,” “ Protection of Horses’ Shoulders and Feet,” “ Hay-making,” 
“ Stripper b. Harvester,” ” Cleaning Wheat for Market,” “ Conservation of Water,” 
“ Preparation of Land for Sowing,” “Farm ‘Implements,” “ Grading Seed Wheat,” 
and “ Co-operation.” 

Fallowing.— Mr. I. Durdin read a paper on this subject to the following effect:— 
In this district fallowing should stai't as soon as possible after seeding is over, providing 
there is plenty of horse feed and the land is cleared. The end of J une or the beginning 
of July is a very good time to start fallowing, as a great deal of the winter then lies before 
us, so^hat the ground w^ill not get too hard to plough. Peihaps it is more likely to get 
rather too wet; but if the ground is cultivated while in a moist condition it probably will 
not set very firm. I prefer the tine cultivator for this work, because it stirs the land up 
and does not turn it over, thus leaving the sour soil exposed to the sun. There are sevei’al 
different classes of land in this district. The sandy ground miglit well be ploughed four 
or five inches deep ; in fact, the deeper the better. This would root out a lot of the broom 
and other small bush. The heavier land should not be ploughed so deeply, three or 
lour inches being quite enough. Going deeper than this is liable to plough up too muoli 
clay. Fallow on new land does not need a great deal of working, as it is comparatively 
free from'" weeds, and the more the sun can get at it the better. If cultivated in t he spring, 
and again Just before drilling in the seed, it wmuld make a very good seedbed. Stubble 
or old land needs more cultivation, and should be worked according to the state it is in 
in regard to weeds. It would pay us to fallow well; but poor fallow is better tlian none 
at all. I am of opinion that it does not pay to fallow new land where the mallee was 
dense wdiile we can grow lObush. or 12biish. per acre without. If we fallow new mallee 
land we have a double lot of shoots to cut, and all the extra working and horse feed to 
consider for an extra Hhush. or 4bush. of wheat per acre. I should be glad to know the 
opinion of members on this last point. A good discussion follow^ed."" Mr. Potter had 
tried deep ploughing, and did not think it paid in the first year. It took a great deal of 
power to pull the plough a little deeper the second time. Members considered tha t whex’e 
a thick mallee scrub could be rolled and a good bum obtained it would be better to put 
this under crop and fallow the stubble land, as when new land was fallowed the mallee 
shoots seemed to grow far more quickly in the first year than they did afterwards. Some 
members thought the ground did not need much working after it was ploughed, because 
there w-ere no weeds or wdid oats to be killed in this district. The Hon. Secretary thought 
it would be a good thing if the land was covered with wild oats, as it would make the 
farmers work the land more, in addition to supplving feed, which was at present a great 
difiicuitv. ‘ ' ■ ' . : 
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Miltalle, July 3. 

(Average annual rainfall, 14pn.) 

Piles lONT—Messi’s. J, W. Atkinson (chair), <1. W. and J. W. tStor}'’, Smith, Frost, Laffin, 
J. and B. .Jacobs, B. J. and W, H. Atkinson, HoweJl, Tapiey, Wriglit, Hier (Hon. Sec.), 
and live visitors. 

IhiiAL.—This Branch has decided to Join with the Utcra Plains Brandi to hold 
a, held trial of cviltivating iniplenients on Mi*. W. Jacob’s farm on August 25th. 

L .lvAiNJLAiJ^,“The Hon. Beeretary reported that 3'33in. had fallen during June. 

I “ .louKNAi. ” Gritioisal—M r. tt. W. Btory read a paper on this subject to the following 
chect:—“ It was the duty of the Bureau Branches to discuss papers that were read at 
other l)ranchcs. He would, therefore, speak of various subjects arising out of the Bep- 
tember, JMarch, and April Journals. ‘Agricultural Bureau Work/ September issue, 
page 170.-” Ho commended Mr. Palmer, of the Koolunga Branch, for his paper on that 
subject, and hoped CN^eiy member would take that advice to heart. They wanted their 
meetings to be interesting and instructive, and to see every member doing lii.s best to 
maintain the interest of alT branches. To make the meetings a success, and to maintain 
interest, united as ivcll as individual effort was necessary. There was nothing more dis¬ 
couraging to Bureau effectiveness than the irregular, unpunctual, silent, and don’t-care sort 
of inembei'. ‘ Harvester v. Stripper,’ April issue, page SOO.—Tliis subject was discussed 
by tlio Chairman of the Utera Plains Branch, who was esteemed as a practical farmer. H e 
agreed with him that it would cost Gd. per acre more to strip with the harvester than with 
the stripper. He could not, however, see how he could work out the cleaning of wheat 
reaped off 500 acres with the motor-power winnower at £7 15s., including five men’s 
wages and petrol for engine, unless it was a very poor crop. It was not stated what the 
yield was. Bupposing the crop yielded 12bush., or four small bags per acre, that would 
be 2,000 bags. To have that cleaned by contract would cost not less than 3d. per bag, 
or £25 for the 2,000 liags. To reap 500 acres with the stripper at 3s. per acre= £75, 
making a total of £100. To strip, clean, and bag 500 acres with harvester at 3s. Od. per 
acre totals £87 10s., leaving a balance in favor of the harvester of £12 10s. The motor- 
winnower was a wonderful machine, and would clean wheat at a cheap rate, but it required 
live or six men to work it properly. Men were scarce, and would not come for a short 
job like that when they could get a constant job almost anywhere. To get the harvest 
operations over as cheaply and quickly as possible was the main aim of ail farmers, and the 
harvester was far before the stripper and winnower in that respect. The harvester "was 
quicker and cheaper, because with one operation wheat was reaped and cleaned ready 
for market. On an average they could take off more wheat in a day with the harvester 
than with the stripper. It onty took about half the time to empty the harvester box 
that was required to empty the stripper, and they had not to exert themselves in the 
same way. The harvester was a veiy popular machine, and to-day probably as many 
were being used as strippers. They were recommended by nearly everyone that used 
them. He knew of one or two who had the motor-winnower to clean them wJieat last 
season, and who had nou' ordered harvesters for the coming season. ‘Destruction of 
Babbits/ April issue, page 795.—Mr. Cook (Quorn Branch), in his imper contended that 
the best way to deal with rabbits was to erect netting yards around watering places during 
summer months, and make rabbits pay for their own destruction by the revenue from 
the ■BkiiiB. No doubt in that part of the State, where water was chiefly in dams, this 
could be carried out with satisfactory results, but would it be so successful here if 
they were to do the same ? His oj[>inion was that it would not, especially in the hills, where 
there were so many watering places. Undoubtedly they would be able to catch a lot in 
this way and maktv a good deal out of their skins, but the system would not pay expenses 
and loss of time. Bkins or no skins, the quickest way of destroying the rabbits was the 
only one to consider- He maintained that the j)oison cart, fumigator, or straw and tar 
were the quickest and cheapest ways in the long run. He favored the last-named. ^ Every¬ 
body in the district should be made to take united action in destroying the rabbits. In 
January, February, and March he would advocate poisoning with phosphorised pollard, 
going into every nook and corner wherever possible. If the rabbits took it weE the first 
night they should go round again the next day and give them some more. After a day 
or two there would scarcely be a rabbit left. Then, if everyone went round with a shoA'^el 
and filled in every warren with loose earth, first stuffing in a smaE sheaf of tarred straw, 
there would scarcely he a. rabbit on the farm. What stragglers were left the dogs would 
be able to catch; Something in this way would have to be done E they were to keep the 
rabbits down, and they would have to work together. It was very annoying that since 
a rabbit'inspector had been appointed for that district nothing had been done to compel 
landowners to kEl the rabbits on their land, and they were very numerous as the result. 
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‘ 'Wlieat issue, page 729.—He eoininended Mr. Wilson, ol' tlie Tatiara, 

Brancli, for liis jii'iier on this sulijeet, and called special attention to it. H'e thougiit it 
every fai'iiier vvQve to clean In's wheat to as high a standard as possible, lliei-e w’ould soon 
1)0 a liigger demand for Month An.stralian wheat in the foreign niai'kets.” 


Penon^, July 8, 

(Average annual rainfall, 12.1 in.) 

Present —Messrs. Bonnier (chair), Brook, Farrelly, Kreig, Edwards, J. Ih and J. Oats 
(Hon. Sec.) 

Farm Management. —Mr. Brook read a paper on this subject. He advocated having 
as much fallow as possible every year, and would start fallowing as soon as seeding was 
finished. He preferred early fallow, as it contained more moisture than the later fallow. 
He w'ould keep a few sheep and turn them on to the land before fallowing to clear the 
land, and after ploughing w'ould turn them in again as soon as any weeds were showing. 
Mheep would pay if not overstocked. The best time to start seeding in that district was 
the end of March, and it should be finished by the end of May. Wet days should be. 
employed in overhauling implements and machinery, treating harness with neatsfoot 
oil, and preparing in every way for harvest-time. Every farmer should have a black¬ 
smith’s shop and do as much of his own work as possible. Tools should all he kept in their 
proper places, watercourses kept clean, and wire netting in repair. Messrs. Farrelly and 
Edwards indorsed, the statements made in the paper. 


Stianeoe, July 3. 

Pkesent— Messrs. Neate (chair), J. and S. Carey, W. and H. Glover, J. and M. Cronin, 
W. M. Smith, sen. and jun., L. B. and E. B. Smith, H. and A. Habnei’, Proctor, Kain, 
Havelberg, Williams, and J. J. Cronin (Hon. Sec.). 

Sand in Horses. —Mr. Proctor wished to know a remedy for sand in horses. [The 
answer to this question has been published in the Journal several times. Members should 
keep their JournaU and the index which is issued each year. The treatment for sand 
in horses is :—“ Give thick pollard gruel, well boiled ; boiled barley and wheat, sepa-rately. 
Horses affected with sand should not be worked, as work displaces the sand too quickly 
and produces colic. If it is necessary to relieve colic jiains, give a bottle of chlorodyne 
and a tabl©.spoonful of finely-powdered carbonate of ammonia in a pint of cold water 
every four or six hours until the pain is relieved. The sand must not be forcibly removed 
from the animals by giving purgatives, as such treatment usually ends in death. To 
prevent the aecumulation of sand give a cold bran mash each week-end. Salt should 
also be provided for the horses.”— Ed.] 

Breeding and Care of HoRSES.—The Chairman read a paper on farm horses. In 
districts wdiere the land w^as heavy to work, and feed was plentiful, he favored the Clydes¬ 
dale ; but, in this district, where the work was not so heavy, and food somewhat scarce, 
he preferred a clean-limbed animal, such as a cross bet-ween a Clydesdale mare and a Suffolk 
Punch stallion. This stamp had plenty of weight and a nice easy action. Only the 
best animals should he bred from, as it costs no more to rear a good horse than an inferid^i* 
one. Regular feeding w^as essential. He recommended 2r>lbs. to 3l)lbs. hay chaff, and 
81bs. to lOlbs. crushed oats per day, given in three feeds, with some long hay at night, 
A supply of pure w’^ater, some rock salt, and good warm stables all played their part in 
keeping the animals in a fit condition for the hard work of the farm. .lilueatone, in very 
small quantities, w^as recommended to purify the water in dams and tanks, and the impor¬ 
tance of keeping up the condition of young stock right from the start was emphasized. 
Colts kept in good condition could be broken at years old, but should be gi'ven liglit 
work for half a day at a time for the first few months. The shouldera should be bathed 
with cold water and a little salt, and a well-fitting collar used.whicli had been rubbed over 
wfith blacklead. A little care would keep the shoulders sound, and after a couple of years 
there would be little chance of trouble in that direction. Members were divided in opinion 
as to best breeds of horses for the farm work of the district, but most were in favor of the 
Clydesdale. Mr. Havelberg had fed horses on peas with excellent results. He had reaped 
25 bags [? bushels—ED.] of peas from Ibush. drilled into one acre* They should be drilled 
in in May. ■ . 

Cabbage-growing. —Mr. Glover tabled a fine cabbage grown on his property. 

'' Annual .Report.— The Hon. Secretary in-his report said that the average attendance 

had been 12 members, and that 11 papers had been read and discussed. 
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Utera Plains, June 

(Average atrniial rainfall, 14in,) 

Pbesent—M esBi's. Venning (chair), R., T., and H. Hornliardt, Gale, Helens, Deer, 
Lee, Garber, Gnider, Parker, Beaty, Hill, Stephens, Pulford, Ramsey (Hon. Sec.), and 
four visitors, 

Ahnijal RifiroiiT.— Tlie .Hon. Secretary reported that eight meetings had been held 
in the year, with an average attendance of 11. Papers had been read on “ Harvester r. 
Stripper,” ‘‘ Grading Wheat,” “ Care, &c., of Horses,” and “ Rabbit Destruction.” 

Rabbit Dkstruotion, —Mr. Pulford read a paper on the extermination of this pest, 
as follows :—“ In that district where the rabbit was a pest they had to find some means 
to keep it down. In January, when the green feed was gone, many thousands of rabbits 
were killed with various kinds of poison. Of phosphorised poisons he had had the best 
results with ‘Slayo,’ and had also used strychnine mixed wdth a paste of flour, sugar, and 
a little wheat spread on sandalwood limbs, with fair results. When the feed became 
green they had to find some other means than poison, as the rabbits would not take the 
baits. There was the fumigator and bisulphide of carbon with which a man could kill 
a good many rabbits in their burrows. He believed in setting the gas alight, as the 
smoke and fire did as much damage to the rabbits as the fumes, but in large paddocks, 
where the burrows were very close together, that method would be an expensive one, 
as very often the next morning the holes were open again. This necessitated going over 
the same ground again, entailing more expense for wages, carbon, &c. He had put paper 
over the mouth of the burrows and covered it with earth, and tins was the best method 
he had tried, being cheap and very quickly done. He had covered over a hundred burrows 
in this manner, of which only one hole had been opened, and that was from the outside. 
Brown paper stood the weight of the earth better than newspaper, but he had used two 
or three tliickncvsses of the latter with success. Three or four dogs would pay for their 
registration many times over with the number of rabbits they killed in a year. He had 
one slut which dug out 74 rabbits in about three hours. She dug while the men blocked 
the other holes, and then as she brought out the rabbits they killed them. Coal tar and 
straw had been recommended for putting in the holes, but he had not yet tried this method. 
Blocking holes under wire-netting with paper had been successful, as the rabbits scratched 
till they came to the paper and then gave it up. He had purchased ferrets at £2 a 
pair, and while they lived they caught a few rabbits, but in the hot weather they 
died from dry rot.*’ A long discussion followed, some members favoring fumigating, 
others the use of paper for blocking the burrows, while others again pimied their faith 
to the ferrets. 


Yallunda, Jiiiy 3. 

PEES.ENT.“-Messr8. .Provis (chair), Allen, Olston, Parnham, Wood, Elliott, and Wilson 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Repokt.— The Hon. Secretary reported that six meetings had been held, 
with an average attendance of eight members. Ten visitors had attended. Papers had 
been discussed, the following being the subjects:—“ Value of Exiierimental Plots,” 
** Treatment of .Eoals and Profitable, Farming,” 

CoNFEEENCE 01^ Bbanches. —It was resoived to write the various Branches on Eyre’s 
Peninsula, with a view to arranging a conference in some central place. 

Sheep on the Paem.^ —The Chairman read a paper on this subject, as follows:—“ It 
was most important that every farmer should keep some sheep, even if only a few. In 
the first place they were useful to clean fallow land when the farmer was too busy with 
other work to use the cultivator, especiall; at harvest time. In addition to this it was 
a great saving to have sheep to kill for use on the farm, especially at the present high 
price of meat. The skins and wool brought a substantial income to the farmer. For 
this district he would recommend the pure Merino as the most suitable type. They were 
easy to keep and more contented than other breeds. In that locality wool must be the 
first consideration, as they could not depend on being able to rear lambs fit for export, 
and the ^stance from the freezing depot was too great. Every farmer who could keep 
from 200 to 300 sheep or more should have a small shed, with clean floor oards, to shear 
on, if possible, and be very careful to keep the w'ool clean ; as if not kept*clean the buyers 
would jump at the cMhce of giving a lower price for it. Gare should also be taken to 
select good rams—one ram to every 70 or 80 ewes. It was not advisable to breed from 
two-tooth ewes, as young ewes not only gave a lower percentage of lambs but they did 
not make good mothers. Every farmer should be careful to cull Ms flock at shearing- 
time, as it did not pay to keep old broken-mouthed sheep. These would pay better to 
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fatten and kill or sell to tlie butcher. Care should be taken not to overstock; but sheep 
would thrive in paddocks that had been grazed with cattle or horses, as they would eat 
many weeds that other stock would not touch, and also would bite much closer to the 
ground.” 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

lEAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

Lameroo, tioiy 3. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16in.) 

thiESENT—Mcssr.s. Eime (chair). White, Skinner, Jeffrey, Needs, Leckie, Shannon, 
Dodds, Walsh, Wh’ay, Ross, Dmistone, S. G. and W. J. Trowbridge, Kentish, Thyer, 
Tyler, R. and A. J. A. Koch (Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 

^ Care of Horses’ Shoueders. —Mr. Shannon read a paper on this subject, which he 
considered to be a very important one. The principal causes of sore shoulders were 
over-work, over-feeding, and ill-fitting collars. If over-worked a horse became very heated, 
and on removal of the collar the sudden change of temperature caused the shoulder to 
scald. An effective remedy was to bathe the shoulder with warm water immediately 
the collar was removed. Over-feeding with corn made the blood too hot, and as a conse¬ 
quence boils formed on the shoulders, which eventually broke, leaving nasty sores. A collar 
should fit closely into the horse’s neck. It should neither be too long nor too narrow 
on top. A collar that was too large would rock about and be sure to chafe. The harder 
a collar was stuffed the better, provided the pressure on the shoulder was even. A loose 
collar soon got out of shape. To prevent chafing he recommended either a leather false 
collar or a bran bag. The bag answered very well and absorbed the sweat, keeping the 
shoulder thoroughly clean. If farmers procured suitable collars, used false collars, and 
bathed shoulders with warm water as indicated, there would be little fear of their horses 
having sore shoulders. In the discussion which followed the use of traction springs on 
each chain was recommended, and the following remedies were stated to be of value, viz., 
shifting the draught on the hames from time to time, soaking collars if a little too large, 
sulphur in the food, and an ointment made of lard, with sulphur, kerosine, and a little 
pure carbolic. . 

SxJFERPHOSRHATES. —Mr. Trowbridge, in answer to a question, did not think South Aus¬ 
tralian super, yielded so well as Mount Lyell Mr. White rex)orted that in experiments 
made by himself last year with South Austealian sux>er, mineral, Mount Lyell super., 
and Barossa phosphate, he had reaped the heaviest yield of all (1 Shush. x>er acre) from the 
X)lot manured with South Australian super. Two hundredweights of ground jihosphate 
(Barossa) rock gave much less return than 701bs. of South Australian super. 


Mannuin, 26. 

(Average annual rainfall, 114in.) 

pRESEKT—-Messrs. Walker (chair), Scott, Faehrmann, Wilhelm, Schulze, Lenger, and 
Seheutze (Hon. Sec.). 

Staelino Rest.—M r. Faehrmann rej>orted that starlings were rooting about amongst 
the young W'heat p>lauts and were ^mlling a lot uj) to get the seed. 

Concrete Fence Posts. —This subject, which is dealt with in the June issue of the 
Jmrnul, was discussed. All agreed that the matter was a very important one, especially 
in sxiarsely-timbered localities, and was worthy of discussion at the Annual Congress. 


Morgan, June 26. 

(Average annual rainfall, 9m.) 

Present—-M essrs. R. Wohling (chair), Moll, Keough, Hausler, R. Wohling, jun., Pope, 
Hoepner, Hewitt, H. Wohling (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Water Conservation. —Mr. R. Wohling, jun., read a paper on the conservation of 
water to the following effect:—For a long time farmers in this district had allowed a great 
deal of 1 ‘ainwater to run to waste in the winter. Many were now turning their attention 
to the construction of dams and tanks, and this policy should be vigorously pursued. 
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By expending a little time and money in this way a year’s supply, or more, of water 
could be stored. Drains leading into dams should be kept clear of sand and bushes, so 
that even a light shower would put in a fresh supply of water. Dams should be well 
fenced, and the water for stock pumped out as required. Members generally agreed with 
the views expressed in the paper, and recommended that drains should be about 2ft. 
wide and not deeper than 3in. or 4in. 


Kemnark, tliine 30. 

(Average annual rainfall, 11 in.) 

Present —Messrs. Basey (chair), Waters, Muspratt, Wilkin.son, Howie, Geniste, Nuthall, 
and Cole (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary reported that the average attendance had 
beeii six members. He also reported on the year’s work. 

Concrete Posts. —Mr. Rogers read an article from the June Journal on this subject. 
Members thought they would prove too costly for trellis purposes at present. 

Smudge Fires. —Discussion on this subject took place. , Members were of opinion 
that small heaps of stable manure, placed around an orchard every chain and then fired, 
was a. very effective plan for protecting them from frosts. 


Ehine Villa, July 2. 

(Average annual rainfall. 10|in.) 

Present. —Messrs, G. Payne (chair), F. Payne, Deane, Miekam. Hecker, and Vigar 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Land Value and Producing Capacity. —^Mr. Vigar read a paper on the question 
as to whether the prices asked for land in this district were beyond the producing capacity 
of that lan:L During the last eight or nine years land values iiFthis State had risen by 
bO per cent, to 100 per cent. In spite of this he was of opinion that farms were yielding 
better profits to the owners now than ever before. In earlier years Sbush. bad been 
considered a good return, and 4bush. or Obush. was not. an uncommon yield. To-day, 
with machinery, more thorough cultivation, and the use of fertilisers, in raatry instances 
the yield had been doubled. Figures were given to show that in spite of increased rental 
and cost of production owing to the additional yield now obtained (calculating at 3s. (id., 
the price per bushel that ruled 10 years ago), the return to the farmer was about 9s. (id. 
per acre above the amount realised at that earlier peilod. The advent of superphosphates 
had made it possible to keep much more live stock and to go in for dairying, &c. Probably 
there was now 50 per cent, more stock in the district than a few years ago, and while the 
dairying might not add very much to the bank account in (;asb, it was snr]>rising 
what a difference there was in the store bills where mixed farming was carried on. If 
further proof were needed, they had only to look at the substantial improvements that 
were being made to farms in the way of buildings, &c. Mr, F, F. Payne contended that 
the price of land had risen beyond its true value, but the other members agreed with the 
writer of the paper. 


Sherlock, doiie 26. 

(Average annual rainfall, 15in.) 

pRE-SENT—Messrs, Wood (chair), Goldsworthy, C. J. and A. Osborn, Whyatt, lllman, 
Hensel, Nock, Stringer, Coombe (Hon. Sec.), and nine visitors. 

Annual Reuort.— The Hon. Secretary rejiorted that since the inception of the Bureau 
in August last 10 meetings had been held, with an average attendance of about eight 
members and four visitors. The meetings had been interesting, hut a numbeT’ of members 
liad been very lax in their attendance. Five papei*s had been read and discussed. He 
suggested the appointment of a committee to an-ange programme of discussion, the subject 
for discussion to be advised at least one month ahead, so that members may know before¬ 
hand what matters would be dealt with. He thought it was within the power of members 
—especially in a new district like this—to greatly help each other by bringing forward 
at Bureau meetings any matters of practical interest, successes achieved, difficultieB 
encountered in their work, &c. Borne disemssion followed, and a programme committee 
was appointed as suggested. 

Manure Experiments. —The Hon. Secretary stated, in reply to inquiry by the Editor 
in June issue of Journal, he did not reap separately the plots manured with different 
quantities of fertiliser, but judged the results from the work of the reaper. He certainly 
could not see any difference in the crops. 
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SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT 

Claresidon, Jime 28. 

(Average annual rainfall, 33|in.) 

pRissKNT—Messrs. H. C. Harper (chair), A. A., T., and E. Harper, and L. Spencer, 
Richards, Slieidow, White, Phelps (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Annual PvKPokt, —The Hon. Secretary reported that 13 meetings had been held, 
with an average attendance of 14 members. Eight papers had been read and various 
subjects discussed. Interest had been maintained throughout the year. 

Oil Engines. —^Mr. White read a paper on the use of oil engines on farms, as follows “ 

Por a long time gardeners and farmers were apparently satisfied to use horse works 
for pumping water, cutting firewood and chaff, but with the gradual advance of the 
times, to save labor and expense they were nearly all studying the greatest amount of 
work that could be done at the least cost. Having now had practical experience with 
an oil engine, he would be loth indeed to have to revert to the old method of cutting 
firewood, &c., by horsepower. In his opinion there was no work tliat appeared so distressing, 
and at the same time made horses so slow, as working either a circular saw or chaffcutter; 
and very often the animals could be used on the farm or on the roads to much more profit. 
WTth horsepower it took two or three men, with an oil engine the same amount of work, 
or more, could be done with one man less. With his 8 B.H.P. Blackstone oil engine he 
had cut on more than one occasion, with the assistance of one man, 5 tons of wood in 9in. 
lengths in two hours, at a cost of not more than 2d. a ton for kerosine, and with a No. 4 
Bagshaw cutter a man could cut 2 tons of hay per hour at a cost of under 3d. per ton. 
A practical man informed him that for a buyer who was thinking of going into the business, 
a very fair and reliable calculation as to power needed was as follows, viz., a 5 B.H.P. 
oil engine to drive a 3 cutter with elevator; B.H.P. engine to drive a No. 4 cutter 
with elevator and 30in. circular saw ; 8 B.H.P. engine to drive a No. 5 cutter with elevator 
and 40in. saw ; this allowed for necessary power with the engines quoted to work well 
under the load. In conjunction wdth chaffcutting and sawing, many occupiers of farms 
and gardens were now turning their attention to irrigation, and with a sufficient supply 
of water properly utilised, very heavy crops of maize, sorghum, lucerne, barley, &c., 
could be grown in the summer." To those who kept milking cows this was invaluable, 
and produced an abundant supply of milk at a time of year when butter was selling at 
highest prices. There was not the slightest doubt that some of the finest land in the State 
for the above purposes was situated in and around that district, and this also applied 
to fruit and vegetable growing. With irrigation potatoes could be grown at the time of 
year when almost free from risk of having them cut or destroyed by frosts ; but not only 
this, summer crops of potatoes were usually much more prolific, and in many cases 
quite 100 per cent, heavier, than the winter crop. In the hilly districts using 
sprinklers instead of running the water in channels was much more effectual. 
This method used less than half the quantity of water, and did more good, 
without the danger of washing the land into holes. There was little or no gain 
in having a large reserve tank placed at a high elevation, pumping the water 
into it first, and then working the sprinklers from It, as this necessitated two 
lines of piping, which added much to the cost. With an up-to-date double-action pump, 
sprinklers could be worked more effectually direct from the pump while the engine was 
running, and this gave a splendid pressure. Sprinklers that were mostly used took 
about SOOgalls. of water per hour. Some reliable calculations for pumping plants were 
as follows, viz., a 4 H.P. engine would work a Sin. double-action pump, delivering about 
2,500gails. per hour through a l |in. main, lifting the water 200ft. if required. A fi| H.P. 
engine and a 4m. double-action pump would give about 3,500galls. per hour through 
a lin. main, lifting it 200ft. high. An 8 H.P. and Bin. double-action pump would give 
about 5,^ OOgals. per hour through a 3in. main, delivering about 2 0ft. high. If it was 
necessary to deliver the water higher than mentioned, increasing size of engine was all 
that was required. When larger quantities of water were required, and the elevation 
from the level of pump was not more than 45ft., the following plants gave good results, 
viz., 5 H.P. engine and l|in. centrifugal pump through a 2in. delivery pipe would give 
about 4,000galls. per hour; B J H.P- engine and 2in. centrifugal pump through Sin. delivery 
pipes would give about 7,OOOgalls. per hour, and an 8 H.P. engine and 3in. centrifugal 
pump, 4in. delivery pipe, would give about 15,OOOgalls. per hour. In nearly all districts 
now, owners found by irrigating fruit trees as well as vines at the proper time, the yield 
was considerably increased and the quality of the fruit improved. One important point 
which must not be forgotten w^as that the more they irrigated the more fertilisers must 
they use.” Members were agreed that it was wise to procure the most up-to-date 
machinery possible. Mr. A. A. Harper wished to know whether an oil engine or a 
gasolene engine would be more economical for pumping. 
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Cherry Gardens, June 29. 

• (Average annual rainfall, 33in.) 

Prese?^t— -Messrs. Stone (chair), Jacobs, C. and J. Lewis, Brumby, Broadbeiit, Chap¬ 
man, Kayser, Curnow (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Strutting Strainer Post. —Mr. Kayser wished to know the best position in which 
to hx a strut to a strainer fence-post. Members thought the best way was to place the 
strut at about the middle of the post. If placed near the top it would tend to lift the post 
from the ground when the wires were tightly strained. 

UsEFUL Indigenous Birds. —Mr. S. H. Curnow read a paper on this subject. [The 
paper is printed in another part of this issue.—E d.] A short discussion followed, in whicli 
the value of certain birds in farms and gardens was admitted. Mr. Jacobs disagreed 
with the statement in regard to the vocal powers of the thrush, and claimed that the 
local thrushes were very sweet songsters. 

Btn^afoledlnga, July 20. 

(Average annual rainfall, SOin.) 

Present —Messrs. Trimper (chair), Allen, Felix, A. P. and F. DeCaux, and Chenoweth 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Grasses and Fodder Plants. —^Mr. H. Allen read a paper dealing with the most 
suitable grasses and fodder plants for the moist land of the district. He recommended 
planting turnips and vSwedes in February. Turnips could be grown .so as to be ready 
for the stock early in April. He would plant about Jib. of seed to the acre, broadcast, 
mixed with fine bonedust. Liberal manuring was necessary. The earliest cereal for 
greenfeed was Cape barley, and although the stock could very seldom be turned on it 
in these wet lands, it was ready for cutting very early. Oats were also good for green- 
feed, but not so early as'barley. Some such clovers as Lotus major should be grown, 
and this would not be harmed to any extent by surface water, while it would provide 
a heavy growth of feed. Trifolium subterraneum was a clover which would grow on 
rather poor, wet land better than almost any other fodder. If planted in autumn this 
subterraneum clover would soon produce a thick growth, withstanding all wet, frosts, 
etc., and by November should be at least 12in. high. Once sown, it would reproduce a 
good crop from its buried seedpods for many years. He also recommended kangaroo 
rape, which had been grown to a height of lift, in. fairly good ground. The outstanding 
characteristic of this variety of rape was the brittleness and succulency of the stalks. 
It grew so well that some farmers declared that it was a new giant thousand-headed kale. 
For summer fodder lucerne was in the leading position, and although in some districts 
it required irrigation, he believed that in that cool district it could be gromi successfully 
without irrigation. Maize was a great fodder for cows and other stock durifig the summer, 
and with sorghum should grow well in their cool climate. He would drill such fodders 
as those, and also millet and amber cane, in rows, leaving room to use the cultivator 
between the rows to conserve the moisture. Every farmer should experiment and find 
out what fodder was best suited to his soil and stock requirements, and the question of 
conservation of water for irrigation should receive the attention of them all. In the 
discussion which followed members thought Swedes preferable to turnips. Maize w'as 
considered to be a profitable crop to grow, either as fodder or to harvest the grain for 
market. The Hon. Secretary wished to know if it would be possible to gather maize in 
time to save the stem to chaff for cattle, using the grain for poultry and pigs. [If the 
maize were left long enough for the com to ripen it is very doubtful whether stock would 
eat the stalk, and even if they did it would contain but little nourishment. The crop 
for green feed should be cut when the corn is in the milk stage.—E d.] 

Forest Mange, July 1. 

(Average annual rainfall, 36.) 

Present —^Messrs. F. Green (chair). A- H. and H. Green, McLaren, Vickers, Allen, 
Pollard, and Monks (Hon. Sec.). 

Surplus Fruit. —Mr. McLaren read a paper on “ How to deal with waste fruit, codiin 
apples, &c.,” to the following effect:—“ There had been a good deal of controversy in 
regard, to putting on the market codlin moth infested and inferior apples—a practice 
which was detrimental to the price obtained for good fmit. He had heard it suggested 
that it would be better to make manure of such fruit by burying it rather than glut the 
market, but though lie considered it woui^ be better not to put such produce on the market, 
better use could be made of it than using it as a fertiliser. Seeing that there was an ever- 
increasing demand for dried fruits at a fair pirice, it would pay growers to dry a great deal 
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which now brings little or no return. In the Angastoii district almost every orchardist 
had his peeling and slicing machines to deal with all rejects and windfalls. This fruit 
was dried in the sun, and with these two simple machines one man and a boy could peel, 
slice, dip, and pub on trays 25 cases of apples per day. He was satisfied that it would 
pay the growers in this district to adopt a system of drying. They knew that it could not 
be done here by sun drying as at Angaston, as not only were the atmospheric conditions 
against it, but in the apple season most of the growlers were going regularly to market 
and could not be bothered with drying operations. He thought the difficulty could be 
got over by co-operation in the establishment of a drying plant, on a small scale to start 
with. It would not cost much to erect an evaporator in some central position, and being 
a well-timbered district the cost of fuel would be light. There were some grovaws wliose 
time was not fully taken up with their own fruit at that time of the year, and they would 
no doubt, be willing to undertake the management. It was a much easier matter to 
deal with a shipping firm when a large quantity of uniform grade, good colored, dried 
fruits had to be sent away than it was to deal with an agent for small lots of mixed qualities. 
When once a plant was established, if there were a glut in the market a larger quantity 
of fruit could be dried than was usual without any difficulty; and this could be applied 
to plums in a glut year, when the jam factories as well as the market were glutted. .He 
believed that it would pay the growers to co-operate and establish a drying plant. Under 
ordinary conditions it would keep a lot of inferior fruit off the market, and the grower 
would get a better price. In drying aj>ples, about Gibs, of the fruit ready for market 
would be produced from a case of fresh fruit, while plums would yield from lolbs. to 201bs. 
from a case.” Mr. F. Green said the matter should have been settled years ago on tlie 
co-operative principle. He knew a man who had started a drying plant on a small scale 
to treat rejected and waste apples. Although a novice, he had cleared £50. Growers 
were losing heavily by putting waste and windfall stuff on the market. A drying plant 
should be established, and the management be arranged among those interested in it. 
He thought an outlay of £50 would be enough at the start. Most of those present spoke 
on the subject, and all agreed that something should be done on the lines indicated above, 
but the experience of several had been that so-called co-operative enterprises had been 
far from satisfactory. Replying to a question, Mr. McLaren said that nearly all the 
varieties of apples grown in that district were suitable for drying, provided they were 
fairly matured. He also quoted one grower at Angaston who had about 4,000 trays of 
dried fruit in a season, he having dried the whole crop. On the motion of Mr. H. Green 
a committee was apointed to formulate a scheme for a co-operative drying factory upon 
the lines advocated in the l)aper. 


Hartley, July 3.* . 

(Average annual rainfall, 16in.) 

Present —Messrs. Wundersitz (chair), W. and C. Brook, Clai’k, Paech, Pratt, Stanton, 
Tydemai), Phillips, Hudd, Symonds, Berminghara (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

^pLOUGiiiNG.—The Chairman read a paper on the subject of ploughing, a matter which 
he considered did not receive the careful attention that it deserved. The use of multi- 
furrow ploughs made it more difficult to do the exact work that used to be accomplished 
with the two-furrow set plough. The farmer now rode on his plough, and went round 
and round the paddock. As a result of this the soil was continually being thrown towards 
the fences, frequently threatening to bury them altogether, while the middle of tlie pad- 
dock became more like a dam each year. In preference to this rough and ready method, 
which had as its only recommendation the comparative ease with which it was done, 
he liked to plough in lands two or three chains wide. Much better work could then he 
done, and the fences would not be buried. It was also more convepient to drill and harrow 
close after the plough. * Members wore very much in favor of ploughing in lands as des¬ 
cribed in the paper, 

Orackeo Grain. —Members considered that the harder v/heats wore more liable to 
crack than others, but also thought weather conditions had a great deal to do with tim 
trouble. They considered the beaters should he carefully sot, so as to be just close enough. 


Hin^scote, July 5. 

(Average annual rainfpfil, 18.|-in.) 

Present-— Messrs. Turner (chair), Thorpe, Bell, Mitchell, Nash, Wallace, Wright, and 
Cook (Hon. Sec.). „ 

Castration op Colts.— A paper written by Mr. E. P. Yeatraan on this subject was 
read by the Hon. Becretary. The writer advocated castrating when the co|t was between 
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one and two years of age ; but animals required for heavy work should not be operated 
upon as early as those for lighter work. The horse should be in good health and con¬ 
dition, and be kept without food for five or six hours before tlie operation, so that he 
would not injure himself internally when struggling. Cold and damp weather should be 
avoided, and the operator's hands and instruments should be well disinfected with a 
solution of carbolic or washing soda. The method of throwing the colt by means of a 
rope was then described, and also the way to proceed with the operation. The horse 
should be kept on soft food for a week afterwards. 

Phalaris Comiviutata. —Mr. .Bell tabled a sample of this jdant which was grown from 
one seed last year ; it was cut in April, and was now over 2ft. high. It stood very severe 
frost. 

Disease of Orange Trees. —Mr. J. Wright tabled a nice spray of oranges. The leaves, 
however, were partly covered with a black smut. The grower wished to know what to 
do for this trouble, as it was very prevalent at Cygnet Paver. [If the Hon. Secretary 
had forwarded .some of the affected leaves it would probably have been possible to identify 
the trouble and recommend some treatment. —Ed.] 


Longwood, June E6. 

(Average annual rainfall, 37in.) 

Present —Messrs. Ohm (chair), Nicholls, Roebuck, Clyde, Furniss, Pritchard, Vogel, 
Coles (Act. 8ec.), and two visitors. 

Potato Disease.— Samples of diseased jjotatoes were tabled, tlic trouble being quite 
apparent from the outside of the tubers. On being cut they presented a peculiar soapy, 
rusty, and glassy appearance. They were very hard when raw, hut harder still when 
boiled. The trouble appeared worst at the stalk end. The disease was met wnth in all 
soils, and had been found in new soil treated with stable manure. Members were still 
of opinion that the trouble was in the seed used. 

Cake of Stock. —Members considered that stock in this district should he confined 
in a small space and hand-fed. Dung was a very important item and should not be 
wasted in the scrub. 

Export of Fktjit. —Papers from Clare report of January 8th meeting and Angastou 
January 30th on this subject were read and considered by members to give a good view 
of both sides of the export trade. Mr. Furniss believed that last season pears would have 
arrived in excellent condition, and thought it a great pity that the experiment shipment 
was not sent in January. Members asked why other ports than London were not tried 
for a market for South Australian fruit, such as Hull, Manchester, &.c. [This is a matter 
which is in the hands of the shippers. The Commercial Agent, Major Norton, is asking 
the same question.— Ed.] 

Fritit-tree Bpraying. —This branch again passed a resolution that the various remedies 
on the market for insect pests and fungus diseases should be tested at the Mylor Typical 
Orchard and the results published in the JonrnaL 


Monet Pleasant, Jely 

(Average annual rainfall, 27in.) 

Present^—M essrs. Giles (chair), C. and W. Royal, Lyddon, Miller, Tapscott, and Vigar 
(Hon., Sec.). ■ 

Co-operative Shearing.— Mr. Giles dealt with the advantages of co-operative shearing, 
and said that as most farmers used their sheds for other purposes than shearing a great 
deal of trouble would be saved if they had not to prepare them for shearing operations. 
He considered it would be a great advantage to fanners with small flocks to have the 
shearing done quickly and the clip prepared by an expert woolclasser. Mr. C. Royal, 
while admitting there were many advantages in the co-operative system of shearing, 
thought that as operations were often hindered by wet weather owners would not- know 
what to do with their sheep if such a contingency arose and they were several miles from 
home. Mr. Giles tliought that difficulty could be overcome liy only taking sufficient 
sheep for one day’s shearing and taking back those which had been shorn on the pre vious day. 


Port Elliot, «loly 17. 

(Average annual rainfall, 20J inches.) 

Pri^sent. —Messrs. H. B. Welch (chair), W. E. Hargreaves, Pannel, Brown, H. Welch, 
Green, Burton, Gnrr, and W- W. Hargreaves (Hon. Sec.). 
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Better Utilisation of Land.— The CJhairmaii read a paper on this subject as follows :—■ 
“He would only deal with the immediate district, taking in Hinclraarsh and Inman Valleys 
and a large area of scrub and hilly land. Many of the hillsides and gullies were ideal 
spots for orchards and vineyards^ such as those flourishing near Port Elliot, and in Hind- 
marsh Valley there was plenty of land suitable for fmitgrowing. If wise choice of varieties 
were exercised tlie export demand could be relied upon at what appeared to be a fair 
price, and as the population increased many hundreds of people should make a good living 
by fruit cultivation. Like all other callings it required experienced people to succeed; 
though not many of the young men were looking to horticulture now, because agriculture 
was in such a prosperous condition and looked upon as the nearest road to fortune, putting 
ail other pursuits in the shade. Many remembered when crops were poor and price-s 
low, and it would be wise for enterxuising young men to extend the orchards, principally 
for the export trade. Vegetable-growing' could be combined, as there was a steady 
demand during the summer for fresh vegetables. Quantities of \'egetables had to be 
brought here from the Adelaide market, a state of affairs which should not be while there 
was so much suitable land in the district lying almost idle. Two orange groves in Hind- 
marsh Valley, which he had seen lately, were object lessons in what could be done by 
irrigation. The trees were so heavily laden with fruit that the leaves could scarcely be 
seen. These were grown where the old settlers said “ You cannot grow oranges here, tlie 
frost is too severe.” One grower in the Hindinarsh Valley got as much as £5 for oranges 
from one tree last season; he now had 800 trees planted. Of course situation as well as 
rich soil had to be taken into consideration to be successful, and careful cultivation carried 
out. Another source of profit last season was almond-growing. One gardener near 
Port Elliot sold £50 worth, and there was plenty of land well suited for almond-growing, 
although parrots had to be reckoned with, and where not much disturbed they got most 
of the crop. They had some land that had given good potato crops with the help of 
irrigation and manures. Some of the cleanest and best of potatoes came from Hindinarsh 
Valley, and there was plenty of scope for increased acreage, as only a very small portion 
of the suitable land was under that crop. Onion-growing was also receiving attention, 
and paying well on some of the local soil; but like other products, someone with experience 
was needed to grow them successfully. Peas, wheat, and oats—the latter mostly for hay—- 
were being grown much more extensively this season, as it was found that cultivation 
wdth manures returned fair crops, and very much increased the fattening properties of 
grass and herbage. He wished to point out the wisdom of planting trees for timber in 
many parts of the district, especially W’diere the fine gum trees had been taken for the 
sawmills. There were hundreds of acres that were suited for growing pines. Just out 
of Victor Harbor some splendid young trees were growing on light soil which was of little 
use for grazing or cultivation. Timber would soon become more scarce than ever through¬ 
out the world, therefore we should try to grow" our owm timber. Pines seemed to be very 
desirable for timber trees, and our climate and soil w"as suitable, even to the seacoast. No 
doubt it would be said that there was too long to wait for a I'ctuvn, lut they could wisely 
put a few trees in each year, and the young people would reap the benefit. Not only 
.would the timber be a valuable asset, but the comfort of shelter and shade for tlie farm 
stock had to be considered, and the liealthy influence of timber generally. Much of the 
scrub land could be made of some value for timber and w'attle plantations, and some 
enterprising people were spending time and money in growing good timber and wattle- 
bark where useless scrub w"as previously to be seen. It w"as necessary to fight the common 
enemy, the rabbit, and people w'-ere doing good work in that direction. Scrub fires also 
had to be reckoned with, and this w"as best done by clearing and ploughing strips, especially 
round plantations. He remembered wattle-bark being sold there at £2 per ton, and wlien 
it rose to £5 5s. they thought it a good price. The cost of stripping was nearly twice as 
much as in the early days, the wattles then being larger and more easily stripped. Some 
people suggested that the Government should be asked to plant timber in those jiarts. 
No doubt it would be a reproductive work and w"ould give employment to some of the 
people. A larger portion of their land might be devoted to better grasses. He w'orked 
a small piece of land—about half an acre—which was of poor quality and covered with 
Rorrel, and now had a heavy crop of oats on it and w"as cutting it for green-feed. He had 
put on about Icwt. of bonedust, and was sure that in its natural state the half-acre would 
not have kept a goat for six months out of the 12. Peas for sheep or pig feed had been 
profitably grown in this district, and even lambs paid to fatten on a crop of peas. Probably 
pigs paid better, as they brought 6d. a pound, while lambs or mutton frequently brought 
less than 2d, per pound. Breeding good lioraes was profitable, and the draught stock 
was undoubtedly being improved, although there was room for increased numbers being 
reared in that district. One of his sons sold three young draughts a week previously 
for £100.” Members considered that onions needed manure when planting, but found 
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stable manure introduced too many weeds for onions. Ashes were recommended if 
sufficient were obtainable. It was considered that it paid well to grow peas for pigs. 

Bihd Pests.—M embers complained that starlings and sparrows did a lot of damage 
in this district. 


Stratlialbyn, July 1^. 

(Average annual rainfall, 11)Jin.) 

Pees ENT— Messrs. Fischer (chair), Rankine, Gardner, Collett, Nicboils, Heinjiis, Watt, 
and J. R. Rankine (Hon. Sec.). 

Co-operative Machine Shearing. —A letter from a certain linn of shearing con¬ 
tractors, offering to form a depot in the- district if a guarantee would be given for a reason¬ 
able number of sheep, was received. A long discussion took place, the members agreeing 
that a depot in the district would be a great convenience, hut it would be for the wdioie 
district to take the matter up when the time was opportune. It was thought that the 
time would come when the shearing would all be done by machinery, as few, if any, young 
shearers were learning to shear with the blade, as shearers preferrei machine sheds, and 
it would not pay small sheepowners to erect machinery if a depot could he installed in 
the district. 


Uraidla and Sniniiiertowii, July 5. 

(Average annual rainfall, 42Jin.) 

Present —Messrs. R. Cobbledick (chair), F. Cobbledick, Kessell, Gore, Dyer, Cutting, 
Rowe, P. and T. Day, Collins, Hawke, Johnson, Hoffman, and Buell (Hon. Sec.). 

Manure for Peas. —Discussion took place as to best manure for garden peas in new 
ground. Blood manure from the Export Department and sulphate of ammonia was 
recommended to be applied when the plants were half grown. Light dressings of bone- 
dust, potash, and—for sandy land—superphosphate, with a little ammonia, were also 
recommended. 

Potato Brow^n Rot. —The question arose as to whether the land from which diseased 
potatoes were taken should be left for two or three years. Some favored that procedure, 
while others attributed the disease to the Wet season, and thought there was not much 
danger for succeeding crops. [This disease is caused by bacteria, and all authorities on 
the subject agree that the land itself becomes infected, and that some other croi)s should 
be grown for a time.—En.] 

Belling Vegetables by Weight. —Members were divided in opinion as to whether 
this would be practicable, some favoring and some opposing the idea. 

Lucerne. —In reply to a question, members were of opinion that lucerne-growing 
would pay in this district, though they admitted that very few had attempted it. 

OiLSiaNS AND Tarpaulins. —Members wish to know a good recipe for making water¬ 
proof tarpaulins, &c. Giie method recommended was lib. lampblack to JgalL of raw oil. 
Two or three coats ])ut on thinly. [A very good method is to make the tarpaulin, coat, 
or other garment of good unbleached calico. Hang it up, and apply with a varnisli 
brush one dressing of raw linseed oil with the addition of one teaspoonful of terebin varnish 
to a pint of the oik— Ed.] 


Willon^a, tJiiiie 5. 

(Average annual rainfall, 25Jin.) 

Present —Messrs. Pengilly (chair), Binney, Blacker, Bigg, Richards, and Hughes (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Fruit Trees Barked Rabbits. —Mr. Hughes asked how to treat trees damaged in 
this way. He had bandaged them and banked them up with eai-th. [The Horticultural 
Instructor replies as follow^s ;—“ Wounds made by the gnawing of animals should be 
smoothened with a sharp knife, and after being co^'ered with a plaster made of clay have 
a bandage wiupped around the injured stem or limbs to shelter them from the drying 
influences of .sun and wind. If the wounds are very large and much woody fibre exposed, 
paint such woody portions with lead paint or Btockholm tar before applying the bandage. 
The bandage should be maintained until the wounds are callused over.”— Ed.] The 
Chairman reported that the bark had been stripped off the young shoots of his fruit trees. 
He attributed the damage to some insect or grub. This was also referred to the Horti¬ 
cultural Instructor. [Mr. Quinn I'eplies :—“ Most likely a cutworm or the curculio beetle 
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is re«|M}nsible for tliu injury done to the shootB, If they are quite riugbarked, cut them 
back o\'er a bud or buds below the injured parts, from whence new shoots will usually 
arise to replace those removed,’’’— Ed.]. 

FalL(»win(;.— This (|uestiou was discussed, and members were agreed that for this 
district deep ploughing was liest. After ploughing some favored leaving the land until 
Just before seeding, wlien. they would give it a shallow ploughing. Others worked tlie 
soil^up thoroughly with the cultivator before seeding; 

E.VKLY AND Late W-EBAts, —The question of when to sow early or late varieties was 
retorred to the Editor of the JoiornaL [If the croj) is to be left for grain, the wheats 
that mature quickest should be sown last. Usually an early-maturing wheat will go 
down badly if sown too early.— Ed,]. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

ilybyl>o!ite, June 3. 

(Average annual rainfall, 22iii.) 

Present —^Messrs. Bradley (chair), Bail, Hahn, Lacejg A. and 0. S. Debney (Hon. 
Sec.), and two visitors. 

Preparation of Land for Seeding. —This topic was introduced by Mr. Lacey, 
who had found that in some seasons the crop did better if the soil was finely worked, 
while in other years if the soil were left in rather a rougher state the best results were 
achieved. Fallowing would be necessary there to kill the sorrel. Mr. Bail thought 
ploughing was the most important part of the work. If this was done carefully, and 
t‘:e soil properly turned, it woull be much easier to get it in good condition for sowing. 
He would strongly advocate harrowing after drilling. The Chairman advocated harrowing 
before and after the drill. A great point was to work the land when in good condition 
and not when very wet. 


Mount Gamfoier, July 10. 

(Average annual rainfall, 31|in.) 

PRESENT“-Messrs. Sassanowsky (chair), Mitchell, Edwards, .Holloway, Pick, Kiisliy, 
Buck, Kennedy, button, Major, Boday, iSliquet, Smith, Keegan, Ruwoldt, Bngelbrecht, 
Clarke, G. and I). Collins (Hon. »Sec.), and one visitor. 

Seed Potatoes.—A request was received from a member of the Bureau in Port Liiicolu 
district for seed potatoes, and members agreed to provide half a ton in exchange for a 
similar quantity from Port Lincoln. The Hon. Hecretary said Professor Angus liad 
promised to send on shortly a supply of potatoes from Victoria for experimental purposes. 

Veterinary Sitrgeon for South-East. —Correspondence from Penola Branch on 
this subject was received. The members thought that a veterinary stationed at Nara- 
coorte or Penola would be of little use to Mount Gambier district, where there was enough 
work to keep a veterinary employed, Mr. Keegan thought the Government veterinaries 
should visit the district occasionally and give instructions to young farmers in the treat- 
inent of stock complaints. Mr. Edwards thought the local School of Mines would be 
glad to form a class if the veterinary came down. Members of tKe Council of the School 
of Mines agreed to support the proposal. It was resolved that the Department of Agri¬ 
culture be asked to arrange for one of the veterinaries to visit Mount Gambier each month, 
or e'vezy other month, and in the event of this being acceded to a class will be formed, 
ill connection with the School of Mines. 

Canada. —Mr. W. J. T. Clarke gave an interesting address of a conversational character 
on his recent trip through Canada. Their steamer that season was the first to go up the St. 
Lawrence,'a splendid river, and reached Quebec on the 7th of May. Quebec was a beautifully 
situated town, but absolutely French. It was the place for landing immigrants, and they 
were pouring into Canada at the rate of thousands a month, but a great number of them 
were not such as would be accepted in Australia. They seemed to be mainly of the inferior 
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races of Europe—vServians, Bulgarians, and Central Europeans—while the people that 
were wanted here were the Scandinavians, Germans, Scotch, or Engdish. There was no 
har, however, to these people coming in except the health standard. At Quebec there 
were three societies, those of St. George, St. Andrew, and St. Patrick, who looked after 
immigrants from England, Scotland, and Ireland on their arrival, and saw them sent 
safely on their way. Each grown-up immigrant received 160 acres of land free ; for each 
son over the age of 18 years another 160 acres, and they had the right to purchase an 
additional IGO acres alongside. The trip up the St. Lanuence River was the most beautiful 
part of his A^oyage. The river was 900 miles long and from 30 miles to two miles wide. 
All along its hanks were a succession of French villages, and what struck him was that 
each, village had a church of exactly the same design. The French-Canadians had every 
alvantage—their own laws, and all their rights, which were reserved to them when they 
were taken over from France, and were much better oIf than in France. In Montreal, a city 
of 400,000 people,three-quarters of the people were of French extraction and the. rest British. 
Although the buildings were wonderfully fine, the streets were dreadful. The made 
ones were of boards nailed at the ends to sleepers. (Laughter.) They had a nice idea 
in the French towns; they did not fence their gardens, and as one walked through the 
residential part one looked right across gardens. It had a very nice effect in the streets. 
In the farms it was the same, there were no fences. The timber being very soft pine- 
wood there, it did not last long as fences. He stayed three days in Montreal seeing all 
the buildings, and then took the Canadian-Pacific Railway, the most wonderful human 
work in Canada, and perhaps in the world. It was a splendid example of private enter- 
pri.se. It was built on the land-grant system, and ran from Montreal to Vancouver—a 
distance of nearly 4,000 miles. The Canadian-Pacific Railwaj^ run also a line of steamers 
across the Atlantic to England, and a line from Vancouver to Japan. One ccukl travel 
for a week in these well-appointed trains without leaving the carriages. He took the train 
on the morning of Monday at Montreal, and did not leave it till Friday night. The country 
for most of the route was densely timbered. There were three or four kinds of pine trees, 
spreading poplars, and birch trees. Most of it was small; he thought that possibly the 
best of the trees might have been taken out. The demand for timber there was tremendous. 
Through this forest country one travelled hour after hour. The land was poor, and there 
were no farms. The only places at which one saw human beings was at the sidings on 
the line, and there were Italian workmen everywhere around them. It was a great 
country for rivers and lakes. The prairies, further on, were as flat as they could possibly 
be as far as the eye could reach in all directions. Here there was no timber; the land 
was magnificent, and the traveller saw a large number of farms on them. But the agri¬ 
culturists did not seem as if they had come to stay. They made their cottages and other 
buildings of wood, and erected no fences. He saw nothing like a garden in the whole 
3,000 miles. There were lots of cattle and horses, but sheep were not much in evidence. 
Everything looked as if the people intended to get what they could out of the land and 
then go away. Then the traveller reached Calgary, a great horse and cattle district; 
but sheep were of no importance. One saw a few deer and other native animals. The 
horses struck him as wonderfully good. The prices they got for their stock were high. 
Weaned calves aA^eraged from £2 10s. at the nearest station, j^earling steers £3 10s. to £4, 
and two-year-olds £4 to £5 per head; and they got dropiJings of 65 x)er cent, to 80 per 
cent, of calves. After leaving the prairies densely timbered country was again entered, 
and then the line entered the Rocky Mountains. After crossing the Rocky Mountains 
the country got better to the west. It became very rich, and only wanted clearing of 
timber to be used. The temperature was much warmer, and more farms were found. 
The deciduous trees in the east were without their leaves then, but here the trees were 
in full leaf, and the chestnuts were in flower. Vancouver was a Av^onderful place. It 
was the terminus of the Canadian-Pacific Railway. Ten years ago there were A^ery few 
inhabitants there, now there were 70,000 people. The timber there Avas of enormous 
size. In Canada there were three great industries—wheat-growing, timber, and salmon¬ 
fishing. The salmon came up the Fraser River in such shoals as almost to force the outer 
ones from the water. For three years they had a moderate amount of fish, but every 
fourth year the fish came up in incredible quantities, and then the canners made their 
money. Wheat-growing was the great industry of Canada. They bad reaped 78,500,000 
bushels in one year off 4,250,000 acres, or an average of 25bush. per acre. Their average 
yield cf oats was 40bush., of barley 34busb. Their seasons were short; they had only 
13 weeks to put their crops in and take them off. Canada was frozen over for seven months 
of the year, but they never mentioned that to a traveller. Instead of that they asked 
whether we were not drought-stricken in Australia. They cut their wheat and left it 
in stocks, after which it was carted to the thresher, and they used the straw for fuel. 
The wheat was carted in specially-made carts, each holding OObusli., to elevators that 
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disfigured tlie towns, and the grain was tipped in. An inspector came with a long tube 
and ran it in tiie ditTerent cars and secured a lot of samples, which were graded—No. 1, 
hard ; No. 2, northern ; No. 3, northern farmers’- These grades declared, certificates 
were sent to the farmers. Corrugated iron seemed to be unknown there. The elevators 
were covered with flat square sheets of galvanized iron, and their holding capacity was 
up to 7,b00,0()0bush. The grain was run into sluices and was raised by electric scoops, 
and jiassed through a gale made of revolving fans. The dirt passed through one tube 
info the lake, and the chaff and broken grain along another and was used for cattle food. 
A licit of steel buckets carried the grain to the toj) of the elevator, where it fell on to a 
rublier platform, which took the wheat on to whatever bin was required to be filled. 
The \)ins were round. The cost of storage was half a cent per bushel for 15 days, and 
then half a cent per bushel for 30 days afterwards. There was a “ hospital'' elevator 
to treat wet or dirty grain through the crops having been beaten down. The wheat was 
dried with hot air at the rate of 50,000bush. in 24 hours. The lumber trade was a great 
business in Vancouvei% and, indeed, all over Canada. When it was coming to an end 
no 'One knew. The oldest and best timber was being removed, but thousands of young 
trees were coming on. He described the great lumber mills at Vancouver, and said the 
timber was floated dowm the streams in immense booms, and then towed to the mills. 
The process of sawing the logs into planks and beams was interestingly described. Chinese, 
Japanese, and Indian coolies were working in the lumber mills, with of course Europeans 
in all the responsible positions directing operations. From Vancouver he went across 
to Honolulu. A visitor could not help admiring the Canadians, they were so remarkably 
loyal to Canada, but he could assure them, after going through it, that it was not any¬ 
thing like half as good as Australia. 


Tatiara, elsily 17. 

(Average annual rainfall, 19Jin.) 

Peesent —Messrs. Saxon (chair), Guy, E. W. and H. Milne, Wilson, Reschke, Staude, 
Watson, Prescott, Ross, Bond, Fisher, Campbell, Duncan, and Truman (Hon. Sec.). 

FETHT-aROwiNCJ.—Mr. Quinn’s advice in regard to white ants in fruit trees and the 
failure of cherry trees to bear fruit was as follow's;—“ To the first query, the best method 
of ridding the trees of the termites was stirring up the ground deeply and frequently, 
having first taken as many away as possible. This acted as a cure when the pest were 
at the roots, as they disliked being disturbed from their feeding grounds and would go 
in search of another cainx^ing spot. If the ants were attacking the wood, the method 
was to cut away the diseased part and paint the exposed portion with either coal tar or 
some liquid poison, such as arsenic dissolved by boiling in a solution of washing soda, 
the proportions being half an ounce of arsenic to one ounce of washing soda in half a gallon 
of watei'. As regards unfruitful cherry trees, this might have been caused by either the 
flowers being affected by frost or cold cutting winds, or perhaps the growing conditions 
were not suitable; and another reason might be that the stocks on which the cherries 
were grown were over vigorous. This last condition would certainly tend to operate in 
the direction indicated. 

Co-operative Shearinq. —Mr. Reschke thought a shearing machine would be a good 
thing for the district- Mr. Wilson was also in favor, but would like to have an expert 
explain the matter in full, so that a special meeting could be called to discuss the subject, 
Mr, Campbell did not favor contract shearing, because it brought strangers into a district 
to carry out the work and young local men were kept out of it. It was decided to adopt 
Mr. Wilson’s suggestion and obtain more information. 

Co-operative Miel.—M embers were divided in opinion as to the advisableness of 
establishing a mill on the co-operative principle, some being averse to it because co¬ 
operative concerns were usually troubled by having too many bosses, while others thought 
such a scheme could made to work well and result in a good jirice being obtained for 
the wheat and a bon& for members at the end of the year. It was thought that if a 
mill were started here it would receive good support in the district,. 

Competition Wheats. —Mr. H. Milne said that the competition wheats which he 
had received from the Government were making good headway. The germination was 
good in every case, and after the ninth day of planting the seeds had shown signs above 
the ground. He would like the Branch to state a day on which they could visit them 
and form an idea of the probable yield. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Prospects of tlie Season. 

Tke farmers of South Australia have seldom labored under mote encouraging 
conditions than they have this year. Following a remarkable run of good- 
seasons and good markets in practically all branches of the agricultural and 
pastoral industries, the present year promises to eclipse them all; and there 
is every likelihood—given good weather for the wheat crop—that South 
Australia will this year establish a record in production, both in quantity and, 
it is hoped, in value. The conditions at seeding time could scarcely have 
been better than they were, and the same good fortune, so far as the weather 
is concerned, has attended the farmers to the present time. There has, 
perhaps, been too much rain in some places—especially last month, which 
was one of the wettest Augusts in the history of the State. Some towns have 
already had more than their average annual rainfall in eight months, and of 
the 141 stations mentioned in the rainfall table list on page 139, there are 
only five with less than the average fall of rain to August 31st. Beyond 
causing temporary floods, the heavy rain has not done very much harm. In 
a good many districts ploughing has been impossible, and fallowing has been 
delayed. It is to be hoped that farmers will not restrict their fallowing in 
consequence, because it is better to fallow late than not at all. The crops in 
practically every part of the State are most promising. A splendid hay yield 
is almost certain, and with a good October a record wheat harvest should be 
assured. Graziers have been equally as fortunate as agriculturists, the lamb¬ 
ing having been good and feed for stock abundant. 


“Fli'e"" CoHimercial Agent. 

The Coilimercial Agent (Major A. E. M. Norton) since his arrival from 
London has been engaged in delivering a series of lectures on tbe marketing 
of produce in England and on the Continent. Up to date he has addressed 
30 meetings in various parts of the State, and in every instance, excepting 
when weather conditions were such that it was difiicult for farmers to get 
into the towns, the attendance was very satisfactory. At the close of each 
lecture questions were invited and replied to by the Commercial Agent. 
Advantage was taken of the occasion in many places to express to Major 
Norton the appreciation of the producers for the excellent work he had 
accomplished on their behalf. . The Commercial Agent will give an address 
at the School of Mines on September I4th, at 7.30 p.m,., and will continue 
Wa country lectures after that date. 
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Judging Export Eambs at the Adelaide Show, 

The awards of prizes for the best pen of export Iambs at the Adelaide 
Spring Show have in the past not given satisfaction to those closely in touch 
with the practical side of the export industry, because the fattest pen, which 
averages from 46lbs, to 50ibs. dressed, has always been successful London 
account sales and salesmen's advices point out distinctly that heavy weight 
classes are looked upon with suspicion, and are usually sold atTeg " prices. 
The judging and awards for this class should be of an educational character, 
and prizes should be given to lambs averaging from 351bs. to 401bs. dressed. 
New Zealand has already adopted this method. 


Fruit aesl Flsnt Fests lii Soutli Australia. 

In the course of an interview on his return from the Conference of Ministers 
of Agriculture in Melbourne, the Minister of Agriculture (Hon. E. H. Coombe) 
made the following statement to the daily press :—'' In discussing the preva¬ 
lence of fruit and plant diseases in the Commonwealth I could not help feeling 
that South Australia enjoys an enviable position in its freedom from some 
of the worst pests. We have escaped such troubles as the fruit dy, phylloxera, 
pear and cherry slug, and San Jose scale. This speaks volumes for the care¬ 
fulness of Mr. Quinn and his staff in examining consignments. It is some 
satisfaction to know, too, that our comparative'y dry climate is less likely 
to favor the retention of the Irish blight than that of the other States ; but 
we must keep in line with their restrictive policy, otherwise we are blocked 
in their markets. There was one fact I was not proud of, and that was that 
codlin moth is 'worse in South Australia than in the orchards of any of our 
neighbors, and that this is the only State in which moth-infested apples are 
allowed to be sold ! I cannot help thinking that a great mistake was made a 
few years ago when the restriction on the sale of moth-infested fruit was 
removed. This is a matter which the Fruitgrowers' Association should take 
up, and a request from them to revert to the former condition of things 
would receive warm sympathy from me." . 


Advances ta Settlers. 

The Advances to Settlers Board, which was created by the Act passed in 
1908, has presented its first report to the Commissioner of Crown Lands, 
and the report has been printed as a Parliamentary Paper. It was not until 
April 1st that the Board actually began its work, and the first loan was 
approved on May 5th. The report states Altogether 11 applications 
for advances have been approved, either wholly or partially, and a total 
of £1,775 granted. Twenty-one applications have been considered, but 
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eitlier in coiise(|iieiice of there not being sufficient improvements or that 
applicants required their liabilities (not mortgages) to be paid off, or to pur¬ 
chase stock, or for otlier things to which the provisions of the Act did not 
apply, 10 had to be declined. The public are only recently being made 
acquainted with the terms on which advances can be granted, or no doubt 
a much larger number of applications would have been made. To the end 
of year only 34 formal applications were received, but a number of verbal 
inquiries were made. In a number of instances applications, both verbal 
and ill writing, have been made to pay off mortgages of from £400 to £500, 
and the Board recommends that the Act be amended to allow of advances 
to at least £600. Several applications have been made from holders of 
Closer Settlement lands for advances. It is ivell known that many of the 
holders of these lands have had to borroiv at high rates of interest, or dispose 
of their blocks for want of capital, lidien a small advance would probably 
have enabled them to successfully continue in occupation. As the Board 
cannot see any extra risk in such cases, it is suggested that in any amendment 
of the Act these lands be included.'’ Since the end of June 33 additional 
applications have been received. 


Tlie Lamb-Seasoe. 

The abnormally wet weather experienced during July and August has 
had the effect of keeping the lambs back, and in consequence delaying the 
operations of the lamb export buyers. The lateness of the season can be 
better gauged from the fact that it is the first season on record since the 
inception of the export lamb trade that no iambs have been received at the 
Government Produce Depot in the month of August. The low values ruling 
in the London market will liave the effect of reducing prices considerably 
this season; a drop of 2s. 6d. per head must be expected, and on present 
London values growers cannot expecff to obtain more tlian 5s. 6d. to 8s. 
per liead for lambs averaging 281bs. to 401bs. respectively. Holders of 
forward lambs would be well advised to draft the tops of tlieir Hocks and 
put them on the Adelaide stock market, where good values are now obtailiable 
owing to the temporary shortness of supply. 


Land' for 'Settlemeiit. 

The American River Estate, on Kangaroo Island, known as Hart's land, 
which w^as repurchased by the Government with the intention of founding 
a settlement of Scottish fishermen, has been gazetted as open for application, 
the sclienie of establishing the Scottish settlement having fallen through. 
The land is situated in the hundreds of Haines and Dudley, and comprises 
8,960 acres. It has been cut up into 59 blocks, 23 of which vary in area 
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from 22 acres to 1,123 acres. Tlie other 36 blocks are intended for residential 
purposes, and they vary in area from a quarter of an acre to four acres. Appli¬ 
cations will be received at any time up to Tuesday, October 5th. 


Instriietor In Wonl-elassing. 

Mr. Spencer Williams has been appointed Instructor in Wool-classing’ at 
the School of Mines in succession to Mr. W. J. Mathews, who resigned to take 
a position in the Department of Agriculture of New South Wales. Mr. 
Williams is a son of Mr. T. H. Williams, Deputy Chief Inspector of Stock 
in South Australia. He received part of his early education at the High 
School, Mount Gambler, and on leaving began to learn his business at various 
South-Eastern stations. Afterwards he entered as a student at the School 
of Mines, and made marked progress under Mr. George Jeffrey, who was 
instructor at that time. Mr. Williams then held a position at the woollen 
mills, Lobethal, where he had experience in manufacturing- He left to take 
a further course at the School of Mines, and the Board of Examiners reported 
highly on his work. He was awarded the gold medal for the best student 
in charge of a clip. He obtained the final certificate of competency in wool- 
classing in 1906, and proceeded to Melbourne, where, under Messrs. Haughton 
and Co., he continued his training. During the last 18 months Mr. Williams 
has been employed by Messrs. Bagot, Shakes, & Lewis as assistant wool 
valuer. 


Alimond and Orange Trees. 

A correspondent from Woodville writes :—My almond trees and others 
in this district have been showing signs of decay for several years, and from 
present appearances it looks as if the }deld of fruit would be very small. A 
good deal of wood is dying. Three years ago, as the trees were not looking 
well, I cut them, dowm to 6ft., and since then they have grown w^eil; but the 
gumming which had previously commenced steadily increased, til! now 
there are large patches about 4in. or 5in. square of considerable thickness 
on many parts of the trees. There are yellow patches on the leaves, a large 
proportion of which have fallen, also the fruit, which did not set properly. 
I have also many trees five years old which have only been slightly pruned ; 
these are gumming, and shedding both leaves and fruit. With reference 
to orange trees, do you recommend digging under these and distiirbing the 
surface roots? '' Mr. G. Quinn, the Horticultural Instructor, lorwards the 
following reply:—''The almond trees are most likely badly attacked by 
shothole fungus. I would advise cutting out the branches which are failing, 
and spraying the trees in autumn, as the leaves fall, with strong Bordeaux 
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mixtuxe, Tlie lumps of gum may be scraped ofi tbe stems, and tbe wounds 
coated with tar (Stockholm for preference). This will check, but not abso¬ 
lutely prevent, the exudation of gum. We do not recommend you to dig 
deeply immediately beneath the orange trees close to the steins, but increase 
the depth as the distance from the stems increases, until outside the spread 
of the foliage the full fork depth may he taken with safety/' 


Feeding Feas to Slteep. 

Ever since the excellent results obtained in San Luis, Colorado, in feeding 
peas to sheep have become generally known, more attention has been given 
to the use of this crop in making mutton. Recently the value of pea silage 
has become apparent. The large increase in the business of canning peas 
makes available a constantly increasing quantity of pea silage and cannery 
waste. In large feeding experiments which have been carried on with this 
material it appears that at the present market prices it can be used not only 
economically, but to advantage from the standpoint of the quality of mutton 
thus produced. Some of the canneries, recognising the importance of this 
by-product, are putting up silos for the purpose of preserving cannery waste 
and selling silage to sheep-feeders at one dollar a ton, with the understanding 
that the manure is to be returned to them for use on their pea fields. A 
number of varieties of peas are grown for canning purposes, and so far as 
experiments have gone, they all seem to-be about equally valuable in the 
production of pea silage, although doubtless the common Canada field pea 
would be best of all for silage purposes .—The United,' States Correspondent 
of The Pastomlists BeviewP 


Natural Enemies of the Codiin Motli. 

In a bulletin dealing with investigations respecting the codiin moth published 
by the Bureau of Entomology of the United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, Mr. E. L. Jenne writes as follows respecting the natural enemies of the 
codiin moth:—On May 6th, while bagging fruit and collecting codiin 
moth eggs, about a dozen specimens of a red mite (determined by Mr. N. 
Banks as Trombidium sp.) were observed crawling about the twigs and leaves. 
By accident one of them got into the box of collected codiin moth eggs on 
leaves. On examining the eggs in the laboratory later, the mite was found 
in the act of eating one of them. The egg upon which it was operating was 
in the black spot stage. When the mite had finished, the egg had the ap¬ 
pearance of having hatched, except that the black; head and cervical shield 
of the embryo remained visible underneath the eggshell. The mite was 
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then allowed to attack a larva that was just issuing from tlie egg, having 
crawled nearly all tlie way out. When examined three hours later, nothing 
was left of the larva but the head and shrivelled skin. This mite was later 
found to be fairly common on other trees as well as apple. Two species of 
ants, Solenopsis validiusculus Emery and Cremastogaster bicolor Buckley as 
determined by Mr. Theo. Pergande, were frequently found attacking live 
larvse under bands. An ichneumon, determined by Mr. J. C. Crawford as 
the commonly recorded parasite of the codlin moth, Pimpla annuUpes Brulle, 
was frequently reared from band-collected material. From one lot of larvae 
taken from the bands, Mr. S. W. Foster reared 11 specimens of an undeter¬ 
mined chaicidid, possibly a secondary parasite. Two specimens of a small 
tacliina fly, Tachinophyto sp. ? (determined by Mr. C. H. T. Townsend), 
were reared in 1907. One individual issued from a larva which was brought 
into the laboratory while still in the apple, though nearly full grown."’ 


Agriciiltiira! Bevelopiraeiit in tlie Argentine Eepnbllc. 

Some interesting information respecting the remarkable development 
in agriculture in the Argentine Republic is contained in the official statistics 
for the year 1908. Thirteen years ago there were, roughly, 9,000,000 acres 
under wheat, linseed, and maize, whereas last year the area under these three 
crops was 26,000,000 acres. The area under each crop for the years vstated 
was as follows :— 

1895. 1908. 

Acres. Acres. 

Wheat .. 5,062,700 ........ 14,975,900 

Linseed .... 956,700 ........ 3,789,700 

Maize.. 3,073,100 ... 7,345,500 

In 1907-8 the total production was estimated at 5,238,705 metric tons, 
of which 430,000 tons are assumed to be required for seed, and 900,000 tons 
for consumption, leaving 3,908,705 tons available for export. The average 
yield of wheat in recent years has been about llfbush. per acre, but this 
relatively low yield (says The Journal of ike Board of Agriculture, England) is 
counterbalanced by the fact that the cheapness and fertility of the land and 
the favorable climate enable the soil to be cnltivated with a small capital, 
little expenditure being incurred for buildings, and no manuring being done. 
On the other hand, machinery is largely employed, particularly reapers, 
while no fewer than 6,186 steam threshing machines are returned as working 
in 1907-8. The cultivation of lucerne, which, apart from natural grasses, 
is the principal fodder crop, is also reported to have extended rapidly. No 
annual returns are obtained, but it is estimated that more than 10,000,000 
acres are under this crop, compared with about 1,760,000 acres in 1895. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES. 

By A. E. V. Richardson, B.A., B.Sc. 


Experimental Farm on. Eyre Peninsula. 

The Government have decided to establish an experimental farm on Eyre 
Peninsula, and for this purpose block 36, hundred of Shannon, has been 
chosen. This block is situated in the northern part of the hundred, and in 
many respects is eminently suitable for an experimental station, as it contains 
classes of soil typical of Shannon and the neighboring hundreds, 

A railway journe}^ from Port Lincoln to Yeelanna, the present terminus, 
forms a most instructive study for soil variations. The journey for the 
first 10 miles is mostly through inferior country, consisting chiefly of 
outcropping limestone. In the hundred of Wanilla, however, the soil 
changes to a light loam overlying ironstone rubble and clay, the ironstone 
varying considerably in thickness, but averaging 3in. to tin., and coming 
within a few inches of the surface. This ironstone land has the reputation 
of producing good crops in moist seasons; but whenever the spring is dry 
the yield is much lower than might be expected from the amount of vegeta¬ 
tive growth. This, in all probability, is due to the fact that the layer of iron¬ 
stone nodules successfully interferes with the free ascent of capillary water 
from subsoil to soil during the dry spells. In the lower part of the hundred 
of Mortlock there is a wide variation in the nature of the soil. As in Wanilla, 
there exist large areas of shallow loam overlying ironstone rubble and yellow clay; 
also fairly extensive areas of loose, white sandy soil, sometimes resting on yellow 
clay, sometimes on ironstone rubble and clay. A smaller proportion of low- 
lying land, evidently swampy in winter and salty in summer, exists. The 
land appears to improve as the northern limit of Mortlock is approached, the 
soil for the most part consisting of clay loam resting on a lessening quantity 
of rubble. In the hundred of Cummins the land appears to be more uniform 
in quality, and generally superior to the land in Mortlock. The yacca, form¬ 
ing a prominent feature in the Wanilla and Mortlock country, appears in 
diminishing areas, and the becomes accustomed to wide expanses of 
healthy, vigorous mallee. White, sandy loam, calcareous loam, and clay 
loam, on fairly strong retentive subsoil, constitute the great bulk of the 
country. Ironstone rubble in soil and subsoil, though occasionally present, 
exist in lesser quantities than in Wanilla and Mortlock. Around the terminus 
of the railway (Yeelanna) the land is uniformly good, resembling in its essential 
features the land in Cummins. The soils are deep, and appear to admit of 
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ready tillage. Block 36, hundred of Shannon, the site of the experimental 
farm, is triangular in shape and 1,164 acres in area. The prevailing scrub is 
mallee—6ft. to 8ft. high—and broombush, relieved occasionally by small 
areas of peppermint and pines. There are five leading types of soil on the 
block— 

1. White sandy soil, of varying depth, averaging 8in. to lOin, This soil is 
typical of large areas of land in hundreds of Mitchell and Shannon, and, 
though heavy crops are rarely grown on this type of soil, the experience of 
the settlers seems to indicate that fairly certain crops may always be expected. 

2. Reddish, loamy soil, of easy working character, usually Gin. to Sin. deep. 

3. Occasional flats of reddish clay loam, much stiffer in working than the 
previous. Generally speaking, these two types of soil have given most 
satisfactory results in Shannon and Cummins. 

4. Deep black loam, fairly rich in organic matter, well suited for the growth 
of heavy hay crops. 

5. Travertine limestone areas, with frequent stony outcrops. 

The prevailing subsoil is tenacious red clay of good quality. Marly sub¬ 
soils are found over small areas, whilst limestone areas are not infrequent. 

Arrangements have been made for the rolling and burning of 300 acres of 
scrub in the south-east corner of the block. This area will include for ex¬ 
perimental purposes a fair quantity of each of the soils described above, and 
will be sown next season. Mr. W. T. McLean, formerly assistant manager of 
the Murray Bridge Experimental Farm, will manage the Shannon Farm, and 
will supervise from this centre the whole of the experimental work on the 
West Coast. 

Milling Experiments. 

The small experimental mill has been working on samples of wheat from 
New South Wales and New Zealand. Some extremely interesting results 
have been obtained, and these will be published in due course. 

Potato Experiments. 

During the past month a series of experiments with potatoes have been 
inaugurated at Mount Gambier. The experiments are being conducted for 
the purpose of determining (1) the value of a change of seed, (2) the manurial 
requirements of the potato, (3) the comparative value of various varieties of 
imported potatoes. 

Messrs. Sassanowsky, Kilsby, and Smith have charge of the seed experi¬ 
ments, and the varieties selected for the purpose are Imported Snowflakes 
and Brown Rivers. These will be tested alongside local seed under identical 
conditions. The manurial experiments will be conducted by Messrs. Ruwoldt, 
Niquet, Cobbiedick, and Kilsby, of the Mount Gambier Agricultural Bureau. 

Mr. RuwoldUs land is characteristic of the high quality black loam in and 
around Mount Gambier. The soil of the other three experimental plots is 
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inferior to Mr, RiiwoldUs, and will afford an excellent test of the requirements 
of the aver;i,ge and poorer quality land near Mount Gambler. . Each of the 
experimenters will sow six plots of half an acre each on land specially selected 
on account of its even quality. The scheme of each of the plots will he as 
follows :—Plot 1 — 10 tons farmyard manure per acre ; Plot 2—no manure ; 
Plot 3— -super., 36 per cent, to 38 per cent., 2cw"ts. per acre ; Plot 4 —super., 
2cwts., and sulphate of potash, Icwt.; Plot 5—super., 2cwts., and sulphate of 
potash, Icwt., and blood manure, Icwt. ; Plot 6 —super., 2cwts., sulphate of 
potash, Icwt., nitrate of soda, lc\vt., per acre. 

A special test with farmyard manure and a complete artificial manure will 
be carried out by Mr. J. A. Englebrecht. Three plots of half an acre each 
have been marked out on rich, black soil. These will be treated as follows :— 
Plot 1—10 tons farmyard manure per acre ; Plot 2—^unmanured ; Plot 3— 
complete artificial manure—super., 2cwts., potash, Icwt., blood manure, 
Icwt., per acre. 

The variety experiments will be carried out by Messrs. Niquet, of Mount 
Gambier, and Dow, of Glencoe. Specially selected varieties of potatoes were 
imported from England by the department some two years ago, and these 
have been grown at Murray Bridge in 1907 and Stirling West in 1908 before 
being sent to Mount Gambier. Mr. Niquet is sowing the following varieties :— 
Early Regent, May Queen, Ruby Queen, Duke of York, Royal Kidney, 
Challenge, and Klondyke. Mr. Dow will sow Queen of Veldt, Discovery, 
Ninety-fold, British Queen, and Up to Date. 





SxooKiXG Hay at Roskwoethy. 
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THE POTATO BLIGHT. 


By Geo. Quinn, Horticultukal Instructoe, 

The winter of 1909 will doubtless be long remembered by potato-growers 
in Australia owing to the discovery which was made almost simultaneously 
■of the presence of this disease in the States of Queensland, Tasmania, Victoria, 
■South x4ustralia, and New South Wales, and at a slightly later date in 
West Australia. Although the complete investigation into the spread of 
the disease which was decided upon by the Ministers of Agriculture at 
their recent Conference in Melbourne has not yet been accomplished in each 
State, there is much reason to believe the disease is not mde-spread in any 
'Of the States. In the interests of the localities yet free, to facilitate inter¬ 
state trade, and for the purpose of attempting eradication in the affected 
localities, that Conference decided each State should map out its affected 
n,reas and attempt to secure legislative powers—^where such are not already 
possessed—to prevent potatoes, either clean or diseased, being removed 
from such infected districts. 

Such districts may comprise a small acreage, but a buffer area of at least 
half a mile in width must encircle it, wherein no potatoes or closely allied 
solanaceous plants shall be permitted to grow. 

The so-called Irish ” blight is caused by a microscopic fungus which the 
.great mycologist, Professor De Bary (who worked out its life history nearly 
half a century ago) named PhytofJiihora infestans. Like many other parasitic 
fungi, this one performs its insidious work for some time within the tissues 
of the host plant before its presence may be suspected by the gardener. 

In this case the trouble almost invariably begins owing to the planting 
of seed potatoes which are affected by the dormant spawn or mycelium 
of the disease. The parasite being a plant, it is stimulated into activity 
by the same factors, viz., moisture and warmth, as those which cause the 
potato to put forth stems and leaves. 

Ascending through the tissues of the stem the slender filaments of the fungus 
reach the leaves before the potato gives any outward sign of debility- Should 
fhe season prove dry the progress of the fungus is retarded to such an extent 
that its presence may not be suspected by the owner of the crop. If, how- 
-ever, frequent showers fall upon the plants, followed by heavy dews and 
humid atmospheres, the fungus makes great headway indeed. This takes 
file form of the production of myriads of microscopic spores which are 
borne upon minute tree-like branches which are protruded through the 
iinder surfaces of the leaves. 
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Owing to tlie almost incredulously rapid increase in number of tlie fila¬ 
ments of tlie fungus wliicli are formed within the leaves and stems, at the 
expense of the cell sap contained therein, the life processes of these organs 
come to a standstill a,nd putrefaction sets in rapidly. This is the stage 
when tlie grower begins to note, black patches forming and extending, usually 
from the iiiarginal tips of the leaves downwards. Providing the weather 


1 2 
Late Blight, ok Ibish Potato-biseasb {Phytophihora infestaiis). 

No. 1: Healthy Potatoes ; REntrcED. No. 2: Eakly Stage of the Disease ; 

Beduced. 
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conditions continue favorable to the disease, the patches of black dead tissue 
increase and spread over the whole plant with alarming rapidity, and in a few 
days it may become a collapsed mass of rotting, putrid, evil-smelling matter. 



'3 4 . 

Late Blight, or Irish Potato-disease {^hytophthora Uifp . stans ), 

No. 3 : Later Stage of the Disease than No. 2; Reduced. No. 4 : Later 
Stage thah No. 3— showing the great Damage cattsed to the Tubers ; Reduced. 

Whilst this process of decline is in progress the fungus is throwing oE 
myriads of its spores, which, if they fall on to the moist surface of an adjoining 
potato leaf or plant, germinate almost immediately, and the germ tube 
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Late Blight, OR Irish Potato-disease {Phyiophthora infestam). Early Stage, 
SHOWING Characteeistio Blaok Blotches on the Lear. 


wliicli sprouts from the spore finds an entrance into the tissues of its new 
host, setting up a fresh infection. These spores are also washed by rain 
down into the soil, and are said to infect the tubers if exposed close to the 
surface of the ground. As the young tubers are, however, intimately con¬ 
nected by slender underground stems with the original sprouts from the 
infected seed tii])er, the ramifying mycelial filaments of the fungus may 
pass from tlie erect aerial stem of the potato plant along this connec¬ 
tive into the newly-formed tubers. Likewise the potato plant, the top 
of which has become infected through the agency of spores given oS by 
another plant, may have its new crop of tubers affected in a similar manner. 
So well provided is this fungus by nature with methods of propagating its 
species that the above named do not exhaust its possibilities for increase. 
If tubers in which the spawn or mycelium be present are left in the field 
undug during a wet, mild, late autumn or early winter, they become decom¬ 
posed by the operations of the fungus within them. 
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Again, if sncli affected tubers be taken from the ground at the proper 
time, are bagged and stacked in close masses where the atmosphere is damp, 
or worse still, if piled loose in pits or sheds, the disease makes progress in 
conformity with the warmth and moisture generated by such surroundings. 
This results in the rotting of great numbers of tubers which were apparently 
sound when stored. 


Late Blight, ob Ibish Potato-disease ( Fhyio'philwra m / estam ), Lateb 
Stage THAN No. L 

Another fungus disease known as early blight {Macrosporium solan% M, 
und E,)s affects the foliage of the potato, and has been mistaken for the Irish 
blight by persons in this State who were content with a superficial examina- 
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tioii only. Tlie “early"' bliglit causes tlie tissues of tlie leaves to discolor and 
decay in dark-brown patches, which are at first more or less circular in shape. 
Furtlicr, beyond causing the tubers to cease growing and thereby failing to 
develop to propei* dimensions, this disease does not injure them. By destroy¬ 
ing the tops and thus preventing the swelling of the tubers to a marketable 
size tlie “ early blight sometimes proves a serious disease, and should be com¬ 
bated. To the ga rdener, however, it is distinguishable from the “ Irish " blight 


Late Blight, or Irish Potato-disease {PhyiopMiora infestans.) Slightly 
Later Stage than No. 2. 
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by tlie brown and somewhat dry patches made upon the foliage, and in the 
fact that it does not direct!}^ attack the tuber itself. To the microscopist 
the structural characters of the Macrosfonurti and the PIiytopAtkora differ 
as widely as do those of the potato and the onion. If freshly plucked leaves 
carrying the black decaying patches which are typical of the ^Trisli 
blight be closely examined on the under side the marginal surface of the 
black patches will show a whitish dowmy border. If held up between the 
eye and bright daylight, with the aid of a good pocket magnifying glass, 
the bright crystalline fructification of the fungus may be distinctly observed. 


Means of Prevention. 

Procure “ seedpotatoes as far as practicable from districts yet free. 
Cut all of the sets, discarding most rigorously everyone showing the slightest 
sign of sunken or brown tissue beneath the skin, as well as that peculiar 
marbled mottling across the newly-cut section of the tuber which has been 
likened to the cloudiness of a windy sky. 


The Irish blight is not, as is commonly supposed, confiined to the potato. 
It readily attacks tiie tomato, but, strangely enough, the fruit of this plant 
is chiefly affected. The petunia of our flower gardens, and many other 
plants of the order Solanacem have been found to form a ready host to the 
Phytofhthora in other countries. 


Late Blight, or Irish Potato-disease {PhytopMhora infestam). Later 
Stage than No. 3. 
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Disinfect the knife-blade frequently in a pickle bottle or jar of formalin 
solution made from of commercial formalin mixed in Igall. of water. 
If this is not available, use a solution of ordinary Bordeaux mixture made 
by dissolving lib. bliiestone in 5galls. of water and slaking 11b. of fresh lime 
in the same quantity of water, and then blending the two volumes together. 

To make sure of cleansing the surfaces of the ' seed/’’ it may also be dipped 
in formalin or Bordeaux solutions of the above strengths and spread to 
dry before it is planted. If put into bags, new ones only should be used. 

An efiective method whereby the mycelium or spawn of the fungus which 
is in the tuber may be destroyed has been discovered by Jensen. It consists 
of subjecting the potatoes selected for planting to a dry heat of 120° Fahr. 
for four hours, not allowing the temperature to fall below 118° nor rise above 
132°. Mr. McAlpine, the Government Vegetable Pathologist of Victoria, 
has verified this method, and adds that the germinating powers of the seed 
potatoes appeared to improve under the treatment. 

The use of nitrogenous manures has, it is said, shown a marked, tendency 
to aggravate the disease in some countries. 

The practice of spraying the plants with Bordeaux mixture to protect 
them against infection by the spores has been accepted as a fully proved 
remedy. 

The strength of the mixture given above may be safely used, and it should 
be applied to the lower as well as to the upper surface of the leaves first 
when the plants are from Bin. to 9in. above the ground, and again at intervals 
according to the prevailing weather. Two sprayings—once at the afore¬ 
mentioned stage, and secondly at the flowering time—^liave been found very 
efficaceous under ordinarily fine weather in New Zealand. 

Preventive measures, such as gathering up all old potato stalks from the 
ground and burning them, should he observe’d where any suspicion of the 
disease is held. Further, all diseased tubers should be either boiled or thrown 
into deep pits, sprinkled with quicklime or iron sulphate, and buried deeply. 
In no case should a criminal act of folly such as throwing them into a 
running stream be tolerated, neither should the potato-grower permit them 
to lie and rot upon the field, or upon the manure heap. 

The term Irish blight"" brings up in the minds of most persons harrowing 
recollections of desolation and famine which they have either actually seen 
or read of as occurring in Ireland. That was an impression created over half 
a century ago, when such visitations were viewed with mysterious, not to say 
superstitious, awe. Since then the investigations of science have revealed 
the identity of the cause of the evil, and pointed out the var 3 ?ing phases of 
its life history. Other investigators, by means of carefully devised experi¬ 
mental tests, have discovered remedial measures such as have been detailed 
herein, whilst the inventive mechanic now produces appliances for distributing 
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siicii remedies wMcli were undreamt of at tlie period wlien tliis pest created 
a national panic and helped to drive millions of persons out of Ireland. 

Under the average climatic conditions which prevail in the potato-growing 
districts of South Australia it is possible the Irish blight mav, if it becomes 
endemiCs always prove troublesome to the winter-grown crops. Fortunately, 
however, the bulk of our potatoes are grown, when the atmosphere is dry— 
often too dry for the wellbeing of the crops. Under such conditions there 
is much cause for questioning whether the disease will, other than during 
exceptional seasons, prove very destructive. 

It is to be hoped that this somewhat optimistic statement will not be 
conducive to lulling the potato-growers of the State into such a sense of 
security that no precautionary actions on their part will be deemed necessary. 
There is considerable reason for assuming that this disease has been present 
in some localities of this State for several seasons past, and that the present 
one, with its mild but continuously showery weather, has provided the chain 
of conditions so essential to its rapid propagation. 

The illustrations given herein are taken from the valuable bulletin on 
“Diseases of the Potato/" compiled by Mr. T. W. Kirk, F.L.S., Government 
Biologist of New Zealand, and issued by the Department of Agriculture of 
that Dominion. 


A Hillside Obohard. 
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SPRAYING POTATOES FOR “IRISH” BLIGHT. 


By W. L, Summers. 

The financial aspect of spraying potatoes for tlie prevention of “ Irisliblight 
is one of great importance to potato-growers throughout the Common¬ 
wealth. Eortunately the practice is so general in the United States that 
we are able to arrive at a very fair estimate of cost and results. As results 
naturally vary according to the severity of the attack of the disease, which 
depends very largely upon climatic conditions, the experiments of one year 
are not conclusive. With the object of getting reliable figures on the subject, 
the New York Agricultural Experimental Station started a ten years' series 
of experiments, and the annual report for 1907 contains five years' results. 



Six-Eow Potato Sprayer, Worked by Hand. 


These experiments have been carried out on two different experimental 
farms, and in addition arrangements were made with a number of potato- 
growers to carry out similar tests. In addition to Irish blight potatoes 
are attacked by early blight, rot, and flea beetles, and this not only necessi¬ 
tates earlier spraying, but also the application of arsenicals. In all experi- 
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raents tlie plots referred to as “ unsprayed ” were treated witli arsenicals 
to prevent injury hj flea beetles. 

Tli.e potatoes are sprayed with Bordeaux mixture, made with 4ibs. blue- 
stoneTor the first spraying, and 6ibs. bluestone for later spraying, 41bs. to 6lbs. 
lime and 50galls. of water. The potatoes are sprayed first when 6in. to 9iii. 
in height, and at intervals afterwards—^in some cases of about 15 to 20 days, 
until mature, while in other three or four sprayings are given. Naturally the 
difierence in results depends a very great deal on the season. In every case 
the more frequent sprayings give the biggest increase over the unsprayed, but 
when the disease is bad the increase is proportionately greater than when it 
appears in a mild form. 

In the following table the results of the tests at the two experiment stations 
during the past five years are given 


Summary of Five Years' Besults. 


Year, 

j Geneva Experiment Plots. 

1 Riverhead Experiment Plots. 

Gain per Acre 
due to Spraying 
every Two 
Weeks. 

Gain per Acre 
due to Spraying 
Three Times. 

Gain per Acre 
due to Spraying 
every Two 
Weeks. 

Gain per Acre 
due to Spraying 
Taree Times. 


'•‘Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

1902 ____ 

1234 

98 J 

46 

274 

1903 . 

118 

88 

56 

394 

1904 ... 

233 

191 

96 

564 

1905 ... 

! 119 

107 1 

82 

314 

1906 ... 

63 

■■■ 32 

63 

214 

Average. 

132 

1034 

m 

' 35J 

In Gwts. 

70| 1 

' i 

554 

' 364 

19 


^ One bushel equals 60lbs. 


It will be seen that the spraying gives much better results at Geneva than 
at Riverhead, doubtless due to conditions at the former station being more 
favorable on the whole to the development of the diseases. The difierence 
in results due to seasonal conditions is well illustrated in this table. In 
1904 the disease was very prevalent, and the results at Geneva due to spraying 
were 233bush. and lOlbusli., while in 1906, when there was a comparatively 
mild attack, the gain was only 63bush. and 32bush. respectively. 

Cost of Sfraying. 

The results of the farmers^ experiments contain some very interesting 
information on the subject of the cost of spraying on a fairly large scale. 
Where power sprayers were used the cost of each application averaged from 
90 cents, to $1 per acre, say 3s. 9d. to 4s. 2d. ' The following'detail' suppled 
by one farmer is typical of about 15 referred to in the report:— 
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Expense of Spraying 10-4 Acres Five Times. 


23411)8. copper sulpliate @ 7 cents. $16*38 

195ibs. prepared lime @ cents. 2*92 

90qrts, arsenite of soda solution @ cents. 2*10 

70 konrs^ labor for man and borse @ 30 cents.... 21*00 

Wear and tear on sprayer .. 6*50 


Total ..'... $48*90 


Tbe total expense for five sprayings was $4*70, or 94 cents, per acre. Work¬ 
ing on these figures we could do the work equally as cheap, if not cheaper^ 
here, as we would not require to use the arsenite, and lime is cheaper. Local 


costs on this basis would work out as under :— 

£ 5. d. 

2341bs. sul. copper @ 30s. per cwt. 3 2 8 

1951bs. lime @ Is. per bushel. 0 3 3 

70 hours labor, horse and man, @ Is. 6d. per hour 5 5 0 

Wear and tear on sprayer. 1 7 0 


Total . £9 17 11 

This works out at 19s. per acre for five sprayings, and of this more than 
half is the hire of man and horse. 



One-hoese Sprayer, Woreeb by Chain from Wheel Gearings 
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The following table shows the summarised results of all these farmers' 


experiments oarried out during four years, 1903-6 :— 


Year. 

Number 

of 

Experiments. 

Total 

Area 

Sprayed. 

AYerage 
Increase in 
Yield per 
Acre. 

- 

Average 
Cost of 
Spraying 
per Acre. 

Average 
Cost per 
Acre of Each. 
Spraying. 

Average Net 
Profit per 
Acre. 

1903 .. 

6 

Acres. | 
61-2 1 

Bushels. 
57 ' 

$4-98 I 

$1-07 ' 

$23-47 

1904 . 

14 

180 1 

62*2 

4-98 

•93 

24-86 

1905 .. 

13 1 

160-7 : 

46-5 

4-25 I 

-98 

20-04 

1906 . . 1 

i 

15 

225-6 

42-6 

5-18 

1 *98.5 

13-89 


The average net profit per acre during the four years amounted to $20-51, 
say £4 5s. 6d. It will be seen therefore that with proper appliances the cost 
is not heav}^ while the profit is good. Further, under our dry conditions 
it is more than probable that three sprayings will be as effective as five in 
New York State. 


8fraying Apparatus, 

The spraying outfits vary both in size and general character. Some of 
the smallest, though mounted on wheels, are operated by hand, while some 
of the largest are worked by gasoline engines. Many of ordinary sizes get 
their power from gearings on the wheels of the spraycart. Most of the sprayers 
treat four to eight rows of potatoes at a time. With few exceptions Ver- 
morel or cyclone nozzles are used to distribute the spray. Cost of outfit 
varies from $50 upwards. A handy workman should be able to adapt any 
good local spray pump of sufficient capacity to the work of potato-spraying. 



Artesian Bore in the North. 
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CONFERENCE OF MINISTERS OF AGRICULTURE.,, 


IMPORTANT RESOLUTIONS. 

The Ministers of Agricnltmre of all the States met in Melbourne during the 
thkd week of August, and the following resolutions were agreed to :— 

That all fruits, vegetables, and plants exported from one State to another should be 
inspected on their merits. 

That no State shall prohibit the importation of fruit, vegetables, or plants exported 
to it from another State on account of any disease affecting such fruit, vegetables, or 
plants which is common to both States, provided that the exporting State has adopted 
and is carrying out methods to suppress or cope with such diseases similar to those being 
carried out by the importing State. 

That the inspectors stationed at Sydney by Victoria, and the one now in Victoria sent 
there hy New South Wales be withdrawn, each State trusting to the eiSiciency, zeal, 
and hona fides of the other State’s inspectors. 

That each case containing fruit, and each bag containing vegetables (including potatoes), 
exported from one State to another, shall have stenciled upon or attached to it in some 
plain and permanent way, either the grower’s or exporter’s name and address, or a mark 
or brand, and approved by and registered with the Department of Agriculture in the 
exporting State. 

That all cases used in inter-State trade shall be new, with the exception of the South 
Australian trade between Adelaide and Broken Hill. In this instance all second-hand 
cases shall be steamed or dipped in boiling water before being used a second time. 

That only clean bags be used for vegetables, and that no bags be used a second time 
for vegetables (including potatoes). 

That fruit found to be affected with disease be allow^ed to be sorted or sent to jam 
factories under stringent regulations; if sorted, all rejected fruit to be destroyed, and 
the balance to be sent to the factory or into distribution, at the option of the Chief Inspector 
or other authorised officer. 

That every State exporting fruit, vegetables, or plants shall appoint officers to examine 
and inspect the same before shipment, and to give a certificate or officially stamped and 
signed bill of lading to the exporter that such fruit, vegetables, or plants about to be 
shipi)ed are fit for export. Such certificate or stamped bill of lading shall be presented 
with the fruit, vegetables, or plants at the port of entry, and shall be accepted, as far as 
possible, as descriptive of its condition, but shall not take away the right of each State 
to inspect all such frait, vegetables, or plants on landing, and to reject same if found to 
be diseased. 

That parcels containing fruit trees shall not exceed 2cwts. 

That with the exoei^tion of grape vines there shall be no restriction in the interchange 
of nursery stock between the States, subject to the importing State exercising its rights 
to inspect and fumigate the same. 

That no State shall restrict the importation of fruit (other than grapes), vegetables, 
or plants by rail or road, but whenever one State shall make a demand for inspection of 
same before entry an arrangement shall he made to inspect, fumigate, &c., at a point to 
be mutually agreed upon, at the joint expense of the two States concerned. 

That no State shall make a charge for inspection on imports which will return more 
than sufficient to meet the expenses incurred. In no case shall the charge, except for 
sorting or disinfecting, be more than Id. per package or bunch, provided that the weight 
thereof does not exceed 561bs. net. 

That unless there is evidence of disease on arrival in South Australia, fruit forwarded 
to Broken Hill shall be allowed to pass direct through the State of South Australia, pro¬ 
vided that it is accompanied by a certificate of freedom from disease issued by the 
Department of Agriculture of the exporting State. 

That in making inspection of fruit the side of each case inspected shall be removed, and 
the fruit inspected without being 4ipped out of the case, unless it was foxmd necessary to 
do so. 
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That, for the present, fruit cases be of such a size as to hold 2busli., Ibusli., l-biish., or 
Jbusli., the shapes of cases for the various kinds of fruits to be fixed by regulation, and 
to be uniform in all the States, but that early consideration be given to the question of 
introducing uniform legislation providing for the sale of fruit by weight or number only. 

All destructive fruit and plant pests legislated against by the various States, with the 
following exceptions, shall, until otherwise notified, be deemed to be common to all States : 
—Pear slug or leech, San Jose scale, fruit flies, phylloxera, Irish blight, Selandria ceraM, 
Aspidioki,.s permciosus, ceratitis and tephritis. Phylloxera nastatrix^ Phytophthora infes- 
ians. 

That immediate effort to secure uniform and effective legislation be made by all States 
with regard to potatoes and other solanaceous plants. 

That each State shall subdivide its whole area into districts and take immediate steps 
to ascertain the extent of the prevalence of Irish blight within its borders, with a view 
to quarantining all districts where the disease is found to exist. 

That each State shall furnish the other States with a marked map, indicating by number 
the respective districts, and whether they are infected or clean. 

That any declared infected district shall include an area of not less than one half-mile 
m width immediately within its boundaries wherein potatoes or other solanaceous plants 
■shall not be grown. 

That all imports of solanaceous plants (including fruit) between the States be accom¬ 
panied by a certificate, stating that such products have not been grown within an infected 
•district. 

That only new hags or cases (branded in such a way as to indicate the district in w^hich 
the contents were grown), shall he accepted by each importing State. 

That all the States co-operate in a series of investigations, with a view to ascertaining 
the origin, nature, and preventive (or curative) means of dealing with bitter pit; also 
that similar co-operative w^ork be undertaken in regard to other diseases of plants and 
;animal8. 

That, in the opinion of this conference, the establishment of a Federal Bureau of Agri¬ 
culture is at the present time unnecessary, and that such establishment would inevita1)ly 
result in duplicating the work of the State departments. 


BUREAU OF AGRICULTURE BILL 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION. 

Tile Federal Government have introduced into tiie House of Represent 
tatives a measure wMcii is entitled The Bureau of Agriculture Bill, the second 
reading of which was moved by the Minister for External A&irs, Mr. Groom, 
on August 3rd. The substance of the proposed law is contained in clauses 
3 and 4, which read as follows :— 

3. The Bureau of Agriculture may, subject to the regulations and to the directions of 
the Minister, be charged with any of the following functions :— 

(а) The acquisition and diffusion among the people of the Commonwealth of information 

connected with agriculture, dairying, horticulture, viticulture, live stock, and 
forestry: 

(б) The collection, propagation, and distribution of new and valuable seeds and plants : 

(c) The carrying out of experiments and investigations : 

{d) The investigation of pests or diseases affecting plants or live stock, and tbe means 
for preventing their spread or effecting their eradication: 

(e) The publication of reports of the experiments of experimental farms: 

if) The publication of reports and bulletins dealing with any matter of inqwrtance 
in regard to production in Australia : and , . 

Such other functions as are prescribed. 
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4. An arrangement may be made with the Government of any State in respect of all 
or any of the following matters :— 

{a) The carrying out of experiments and investigations : 

(6) The supply and distribution of information : 

(c) The exchange and distribution of seeds and plants : and 

[d] Any matters conducing to the development in Australia of the agricultural, pastoral^ 

dairying, horticultural, and viticultural industries, and forestry. 

In moving tlie second reading, Mr. Groom said:—Tlie proper sphere 
for the operation of the Federal Department will be the scientific work of 
investigation and research. In addition, the Federal Department can be of 
assistance in connection with the introduction of new seeds and plants from 
abroad, and experiments in connection with accHmatization can be carried 
on at any of the State experimental farms at present in existence. In most 
of the States at the present time there are well-equipped experimental farms. 
The Commonwealth need not take any action in the direction of their establish¬ 
ment.It is not our intention to establish the Department of 

Agriculture on the lines of those established in America, because a great deal 
of work which is done by the American Bureaus is already carried out by 
the State Governments in Australia.'*’ 

The Bill came up for consideration at the Conference of Ministers of Agri¬ 
culture, held in Melbourne, August 1st, and it was resolved That in the 
opinion of this Conference the establishment of a Federal Bureau of Agri¬ 
culture is at the present time unnecessary, and that such establishment 
would inevitably result in duplicating the work of the State departments.^’ 


EGG CIRCLES. 


With the object of assisting the poultry industry the Government have 
taken an important step in the direction of organising poultry breeders of 
the State, and finding markets in Australia and England for all eggs of good 
quahty. It is proposed to do this in the first place by establishing egg circles 
throughout the State, and Mr. A. E. Eannear, Accountant of the Survey 
Department, who has for some years taken a keen interest in the poultry 
industry, has been appointed Organising Secretary of what is known as the 
Egg Circles Branch of the Government Produce Depot. Already egg circles 
have been established at Tanunda (100 members), Tantanoola (30 members), 
McLaren Vale (30 members). Clarendon (20 members), Vorketown (30 mem¬ 
bers), Kybybolite (10 members), Millicent (24 members). These 240 members 
keep about 20,000 hens, and at present 3,000 dozen eggs are being received 
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weekly. It is almost certain, too, that circles will be established at Aubni-n, 
Naracoorte, Georgetown, the Marion district, Murray Bridge, Mount Barker, 
-Sandy Creek, and other places. The Organising Secretary has already ascer¬ 
tained that big caterers in Adelaide will give Id. per dozen extra for fresh 
eggs coining from circles, and there is a good prospect of opening up markets 
in the other States for clean fresh eggs at an enhanced price. Major Norton, 
who has recently returned from Sydney, has expressed the opinion that 
a profitable business in eggs of assured quality can be opened up there at 
an advance on the ordinary market price. Tenders have been called for 
500 egg cases to carry the eggs that are now actually coming forward. The 
lid of the box is reversible, one side having upon it “ Government Produce 
Depot,'" and the other having the address of the egg circle, so that no tacking 
of labels or addressing of boxes is necessary. The lids project an inch or two 
at each end of the box, and thus provide convenient handles for carrying the 
cases. The projecting lids also ensure proper ventilation when the cases 
are stacked together. The chief merit of the whole system, which has been 
devised by Mr. Kinnear, is the practical certainty that only eggs of good 
quality will be supplied. Each egg when sent in is branded with the number 
of the circle and the number of the member supplying it. Ail the eggs axe 
tested, and should it be found that eggs of inferior quality are being received 
the person to blame will be discovered at once. The prospect before the 
poultry industry under the egg circles system seems particularly bright, 
consumers having the Government guarantee that only eggs of good quality 
will be sold to them, while the suppliers will have the satisfaction of a better 
price than they could otherwise obtain. 

The regulations governing egg circles are as follows:— 

1. Each circle must consist of not less than 15 members. 

2. . A committee of three and an auditor shall be elected by the members to hold office 
for one year, and to be eligible for re-election. 

3. The committee shall elect a secretary from among the members of the circle, and the 
secretary shall have a deliberative vote in the affairs of the committee, and remain in office 
so long as he may give satisfaction to the committee. The committee shall also elect a 
chairman. 

4. The secretary shall also act as treasurer. 

5. The chairman shall have a casting vote as well as a deliberative vote. 

6. The secretary shall receive the eggs from the members, and test, pack, and forward 
to the Government Produce Depot, Fort Adelaide, or Gty Depot, as may be arranged. 
Accounts for freight to be forwarded to organising secretary for payment. 

7. The secretary shall be paid by the Adelaide office for his services at the rate of Jd. 
per dozen on all eggs passed by the Government tester. 

8. Suitable cases, to be branded with the name of the circle, will be lent by the Govern¬ 
ment free of cost for the first year. 

9. Each member shall gather eggs every day and deliver to the secretary not less than 
once per week during winter months, and twice per week in the summer. Eggs must 
be stamped by members on large end. 

10. Members must deliver to the secretary all eggs produced -with the exception of those 
required for household and breeding purposes. 

11. Each member shall deposit the sum of 5s. with the local secretary as a guarantee 
of hona -fUes, Such deposits to be paid into the circle’s bank by the local secretar^^. 
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12. Any member may resign membership upon giving a reason wMcli is satisfactory 
to the committee. In these cases the deposit of 5s. will be refunded. As it is vitally 
important that the circle should not be broken, any member leaving through indifference 
or lack of interest shall forfeit the deposit of 5s. 

IS. Upon del:i,very of eggs, the secretary shall pay cash to full local value. Price to 
be paid will be advised to each circle by the organising secretary. 

14. The balance from proceeds of sales, less working exi^enses, will be remitted to the 
circle every three months. 

15. In order to allow for payment to members on delivery of eggs during period of organi¬ 
sation the Government will make arrangements to provide funds free of interest for each 
circle. 

1C>. Once a week, or oftener when necessary, on days to be named by the organising 
secretary, the secretary of each circle shall forward eggs to the Produce Depot, Port 
Adelaide, or City Depot, as may be arranged. 

17. Immediately the organisation is complete, advances, free of interest, and the free 
loan of egg oases shall cease. 

18. Each member will be supplied with a rubber stamp, ink pad, and egg book, the 
stamp to bear the number of member and number of circle, thus 

19. Dirty or stale eggs will not be received by the secretary. Any member who delivers 
dirty or stale eggs shall be warned on the first offence, for the second offence will be fined 
Is., for the third 4s., and on a repetition of the offence will be expelled. Fines to be 
deducted from deposit. In this matter the circle committee’s decision shall be final. 

20. Once in every year the circle committee shall call a meeting of members. At 
this meeting a report and balance-sheet must be produced, new committee elected, and 
any other business transacted. Members may have a special meeting called at any time 
by requisition to the committee signed by nine members. 

21. The circle committee shall meet as often as may be necessary, but not less than 
once a month. 

22. Each circle shall be registered on the books of the department, and in his dealings 
the organising secretary shall communicate with the secretary of the circle. A list of 
members shall be supplied by the circle secretary to the organising secretary, and altera¬ 
tions on account of deaths, resignations, or fresh members shall be promptly advised by 
the circle secretary. 

23. The secretary of each circle shall keep the necessary books to clearly show the 
dealings with each member, the business with the depot, and the deliberations of the com¬ 
mittee, To secure uniformity all hooks and material will he supplied by the Government 
at cost price. 

24. Carriage on broken eggs shall be distributed 'pro rata among the members. With 
the specially constructed cases the percentage should be small. The organising secretary 
shall advise the local secretary of all bad, cracked, or broken eggs, giving the number 
stamped thereon. 

Whenever necessary, at a special general meeting, the members may make further rules 
for the government of the circle, such amendments to be confirmed by the Minister of 
Agriculture before being put into operation. 

The above regMlatiom^ with the exception of Nos. 6, 9, 10, and 19, may he altered to suit 
local conditions. 

Tlie following instructions for the starting of egg circles have been drawn 
up:— 

1. The people will hold a meeting at which they will elect a committee and auditor, 
and hand in their names as members. 

2. The committee will elect a chairman and secretary. 

3. The secretary to write to the Adelaide secretary advising the formation of the circle, 
and giving the names of the chairman, committee, secretary, auditor, and members. 

4. The secretary to also advise the Adelaide office of the likely quantity of eggs coming 
forward, and the day of the week on which they will arrive in Adelaide. 

5. The secretary to advise Adelaide office of the difference between Adelaide market 
rat© and price paid locally. 

6. When the above information is to hand the Adelaide office will send a man to launch 
the circle. 
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THE WHEAT COMMISSION. 


THE INQUIRY CONCLUDED, 

The Wheat Commissiorij which was appointed in January, 1908, to inquire 
into the conditions under which South Australian wheat is marketed, has 
completed its work, and has presented its final report to His Excellency 
the Governor. The complete recommendations of the Commission are 
as follows :— 

Progress Peport. 

1. That the Government open up communication with the Chamber of Commerce 
with the view (1) of arranging for the inclusion in the Corn Trade Sectional Committee 
of the Principal of the Eoseworthy Agricultural College, and a representative farmer 
(to be nominated by the Advisory Board of Agriculture); and (2) of securing the fixing 
of the standard at an earlier date in the season than at present. 

2. That an experiment in the bulk shipment of grain be conducted during the ensuing 
year. 

3. That the Government, for experimental purposes, undertake the shipment of grain 
for farmers through the Produce Depot, in the same way as lambs and other produce 
are dealt with. 

4. That parcels of wheat above the f.a.q. standard be forwarded to Europe for experi¬ 
mental market purposes. 

5. That the Commercial Agent for South Australia in London be requested to do all 
in his power to increase the popularity and use of South Australian flour as a complete 
bread substance. 

6. That, with the view to the increase of the South Australian flour trade in the East, 
the request of the millers for the subsidisation of a line of steamers to Manila and Java 
be agreed to, but only after attempts to induce the States of New South Wales and Victoria 
to cease subsidising vessels for a similar purpose have failed, or it appears that the Federal 
Government cannot or will not interfere to prevent the continuance by the two States 
mentioned of their present policy of subsidisation. 

7. That the railway freights be reduced so as to approximate more closely to the rates 
in force in New South Wales and Victoria. 

8. That when reductions in railway freights are arranged they should be adjusted 
as far as possible to avoid charges of fractions of Jd. per bushel from a given place to its 
seaboard outlet,. 

9. That wharfage rates on wheat landed from the Eiver Murray at Morgan and Muri’ay 
Bridge be abolished, and thus double wharfage on river wheat intended for export avoided, 

10. That the work undertaken by the Department of Agriculture for the improvement 
of wheat by cross-fertilisation and selection, especially with a view to the increase of its 
flour strength, be prosecuted with vigor. 

11..That arrangements be made for the earlier publication of the cables received by 
the Government from the Comm^tcial Agent in London, quoting the price of wheat. 

12. That the proprietors of the press be requested to add to the indebtedness of the 
public to them by arranging that the daily inter-State quotations for wheat should include 
specifically the prices of farmers’ parcels on trucks at the respective shipping ports, so that 
a reliable comparison may be made. 

13. That the inspection of shipments of wheat for Government certificates of quality 
should be conducted with no greater severity than is observed in the acceptance of con¬ 
signments by customers in Europe. 

14. That the attention of farmers he specially directed to the evidence of merchants 
that growers with wheat above the f.a.q. standard should protect themselves by endea^yor- 
ing to make special contracts for the sale thereof with principals of trading firms and 
not their agents, and to the opinion of one witness that one result of the Commission 
would he more frequent purchases of prime wheat. 
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15. That farmers unable during the coming season to secure a higher price for wheat 
above the standard be invited to communicate particulars of their experience to the Com¬ 
mission. 

16. That the attention of farmers be specially directed to the fact that trading firms 
state that they prefer tliat wheatgrowers should deliver their grain to them at the principal 
shipping ports instead, of to their inland agents, and thus save the cost of agency. 

17. lliat farmers who during the coming season deal direct with the principals of the 
trading iirms instead of their agents, and who find the practice unsatisfactory, be invited 
to communicate particulars of their experience to the Commission. 

18. That the various Agricultural Bureaus be specially requested to forward average 
samples of the new season’s wheat of their respective districts to the Corn Trade Sectional 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce, with the view of securing a thoroughly reliable 
determination of the average quality of the wheat of the State. 

Final Report. 

1. That arrangements be made by the Government for the fixing of a choice standard 
wheat. 

2. That if the Chamber of Commerce decline to agree to the recommendations in the 
Progress Report for the enlargement of the Com Trade Sectional Committee the Govern¬ 
ment take steps to fix an official f.a.q. standard. 

3. That, with a view of securing uniformity of practice in the three States of New 
South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia, shunting rates be abolished in this State, 
provided there is a reasonable ground for believing that the producers will receive the 
benefit of such reductions. 

4. That the Railway Department be advised to promote the erection of farmers’ storage 
sheds in any locality by providing sites at a nominal rental, and that the Government 
advance the money necessary for the construction of such sheds (if requested), the amount 
to be repayable, with 4 iier cent, interest, over a period of 10 years, the advance to be 
upon the guarantee of those interested. 

6. That representations be made to the Federal Government that there is a general 
desire for the standard comsack to be made an inch wider, so that it may hold not less 
than 2001bs. of wheat. 

6. That the railway demurrage regulations be revised, with the view of causing less 
irritation. 

7. That a small elevator equipment be provided at the Outer Harbor to facilitate the 
conduct of experimental shipments in bulk handling by the Government and by private 
exporters. 



A Camel Team in the Interioe, 
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FISHY FLAVOR IN BUTTER. 


INVESTIGATIONS IN AMERICA. 

In discussing a circular issued by the JBureau of Animal Industry of tbe 
United States Department of Agriculture, The Journal of the Board of Agri¬ 
culture, England, writes as follows :— 

Butter, like otber dairy products, sometimes suffers a depreciation in value 
owing to the occurrence of some undesirable flavor, one of the most trouble¬ 
some, though not the most common, of which is that known as “ Ashy flavor.'^ 
The matter was referred to in this Journal in July, 1904, and June, 1901, 
where an account was given of the investigations of Mr. OTallaghan, Dairy 
Expert to the New South Wales Department of Agriculture. This waiter 
held that the noxious Ashy , flavor occasionally prevalent in Australian butter 
was due to a small mould, Oidium lactis, which was said to grow conjointly 
with the ordinary organism which causes the souring of milk. Mr. O'Callaghan 
stated that he had always found the organism Oidium lactis present in the 
Ashy butter examined by him, and had imparted the flavor to butter by 
adding pure cultures of this mould to sterilised cream. 

Since that date investigations into the subject have been conducted by 
Mr. L. A. Rogers, Bacteriologist in the Dairy Division of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, wdio observes that the various oily flavors, which 
may be regarded as the most objectionable and troublesome flavors of butter, 
range from a slight suggestion of an oil to a strong flavor of machine oil In 
the latter case the inferior quality of the butter becomes evident even to the 
indifferent consumer. Fishy flavor gives to butter a peculiar oily taste, 
suggestive of mackerel or salmon, though butter is frequently described as 
Ashy which is merely oily or otherwise off flavor., The t 3 q>ical flavor of Ashy 
butter, however, is never mistaken for any other. In one region of the United 
States the trouble occurs so frequently that it is spoken of in Chicago as the 

Ashy belt/' 

There are in the United States many creameries where Ashy Aavor appears 
year after year, although many of them use the most approved machinery 
and methods, and are managed by competent butter-makers. 

Fishy Aavor may develop in butter within a week or 10 days after making, 
or it may not appear until the butter has been several months in storage. 
In the warm summer months butter is frequently Asby when it reaches the 
commis&n merchant. The condition may occur in one shipment only, or 
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in a few tubs in a sliipment, but it is not uncommon for the trouble to persist 
in a creamery for days or even weeks.. Where this happens it is almost 
always during or following warm weather, and it is generally believed that 
fishy flavor is must common in hot, rainy seasons. 

The most serious loss is caused in the case of butter held in cold storage,, 
and, although low temperatures retard the development of fishy flavor, they 
do not prevent it. It was found that at 32® F. there is little retarding influence, 
but at 10® F* its appearance is perceptibly delayed. At 10® below zero the 
retardation is very marked, but even at this extremely low temperature butter 
may become fishy. 

In the course of his experiments Mr. L. A. Rogers has been unable to confirm 
the results of Mr. OUallaghan's investigations, as inoculations with Oidium 
lactis did not produce any flavor resembling fishiness. Many lots of fishy 
butter have been made in which this fungus was known not to occur, either 
in the butter or in the cream from which the butter was made. Mr. Rogers 
concludes that though Oidium lactis may be the cause of what is known as 
'' fishy flavor'' in Australian butter, and may even occasionally cause the 
flavor in American butter, it is certainly not the common cause in that country. 

Experiment showed that fishy flavor in butter is not actually caused by 
anything of a basic or of an acid nature, but the results suggested an aldehyde 
which could be produced in a great variety of decompositions and by many 
kinds of bacteria. The results obtained also seemed to exclude the possibility 
of any direct connection between the food of the cows and the presence of 
fishy flavor in the butter, while it was not found possible to produce fishiness 
in butter when made under winter conditions. Bacteriological examinations 
made it evident that there were no unusual varieties of bacteria connected 
with the production of the bad flavor; but an analysis of all the inoculated 
butter which developed fishy flavor showed that this flavor always occurred 
in butter made with an active lactic-acid organism or in which a high degree 
of acidity had been developed with ordinary lactic-acid bacteria. 

In all the experimental butter made in the last three years there has been 
no trace of fishy flavor in that made from pasteurised sweet cream churned 
without the addition of a starter; and, on the other hand, fishy flavor was 
produced with reasonable certainty by over-working the butter made from 
sour cream.' 

In conclusion, Mr. Rogers expresses the opinion that fishy flavor is caused 
by a slow, spontaneous, chemical change to which acid is essential, and which 
is favored by the presence of small amounts of oxygen. The flavor, he states, 
may be prevented with certainty by making butter from pasteurised sweet 
cream ; and butter made from such cream with a starter, but without ripening, 
seldom if ever becomes fishy. 

In Denmark the trouble is less prevalent than formerly, and this has 
probably been brought about, not by greater care in the selection of starters. 
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l)ut bv making a mild-flavored butter from pasteurised cream ripened to a 
low degree of acidity. Tlie presence of Oidiuni lactis in Australian butter 
may be considered, not as the cause of fishiness, but merely as an indication 
that the butter was made from high-acid cream—a condition wliicli is well 
known to favor the growth of this organism. 

In considering the practical application of these investigations, it may 
be said that the butter-maker who receives whole milk or fresh sweet cream 
can prevent the appearance of this trouble with certainty. High-grade butter 
with a low acidity may be made by adding a good starter to pasteurised cream 
and churning without ripening, or the pasteurised cream may be churned 
sweet without the addition of any starter. In creameries receiving hand- 
separator cream in which the acid is well developed, the problem is more 
difficult, and under such conditions it may be impossible to prevent fishy 
flavor. The amount of working, however, which the butter receives is almost 
entirely under the control of the butter-maker, and overworking should be 
avoided. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The montlily meeting of the Advisory Board was held on Wednesday, 
August IItlx, there being present Messrs. J. W. Sandford (Chairman), Professor 
Angus, C. J. Tuckweil, T. N. Hardy, it. J, Needham, C. Willcox, Professor 
Perkins, Colonel Rowell, A. M. Dawkins, J. Miller, and G. R. Laffer. 

Approval was given to the formation of Branches of the Agricultural 
Bu eau at Freeling and Moonta, with the followdng gentlemen as members :—■ 
Freeling—Messrs, G. A. and F. A. Block F. H. Heinrich, J. E. Neldner, 

F. W. Schuster, H. Koch, E. H. Leske, A. and A. H. Mattiske, B. H. Mattiske, 
sen. and jun,, A. Higgs, M. Shanahan, P. J. Keane, J. E. Kleinig, H. Neindorf, 

G. Nenke, G. R. Peters, A. and G. T. Elix, J. C. W. Steinfeldt, P. Bailey;, 
C.'G. Noske, and H. F. Wehr. Moonta—Messrs. J. 'V. Kenny, G. and J. 
Cooper, J. M. Browning, E., H., and F. Nankivell, F. Bauer, M. J. Maloney, 
A. Speer, W. J. Butler, S. S. Woodward, T. Chapman, J. Hall, T. Laidlaw, 
F» Evans, R. H. Eodda, and D, Morris. 


c 
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Tlie following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches :—Balaklava, T. Lalley ; Renmark, R. Nnthall, Y. P. Odgers, 
E. Pitt; Bririkworth, G. E. Ottens ; Mount Pleasant, F. Fnlwood, T. Phillis, 
D. Maxwell; Coomooroo, W. Chapman; Mount Ganibier, P. Pi'itchaixl; 
Port Gemiein, J, Simper; Wirrabara, A. E. Blesing, J. F. Pitman, J. Ken¬ 
drick, E. Hollett, G. Woodlands, H. Alarner; Clarendon, C. Wise and F. 
Sheidoii; Waikerie, F. Rogers, W. Morgan, C. H. Perry, F. Emmett; Port 
Elliot, Dr. Douglas, J, Cbibnall; Tatiara, G. Steer ; Nortlifield, W. Reynolds ; 
Keith, W. and F. Kennett; Wilmington, R. B. Scholefield; Millicent, 
J. Williams; Arthurton, T. and L. Hamlet, A. Elix; Appila-Yarrowie, 
W. Seaman, C. G. Borgas, G. S. Wurst; Cradock, R. Graham, M. Neylon, sen., 
M. .Neylon, jim. ; Georgetown, S. Freeman, M. Clark, W. A. Piper, J. Higgins ; 
Lameroo, W. O’Connor, T. Gibbon, J. McMahon, M. Hannan ; Kingscote, 
P. J. and J. W. Hamilton; Shannon, D. C, Dearman ; Parrakie, 0. W. J, 
Burton; Keith, J. H. Usher, K. C. Wylie, F, McLean, A. J. Goodluxnd, 
W. A. Camp, P. A.. Crouch, H. Williams, and S. Makin. 

Longwood Branch suggested that arrangements should be made to test 
various remedies for insect pests and fungus diseases at the Alylor Typical 
Orchard. Mr. Laffer said he could not quite see the object of the test. Tliey 
knew that certain mixtures were effective under ordinary conditions, and 
to carry out tests at Myior would only demonstrate what they knew already. 
It was of more importance to have the purity of these compounds tested, 
and the Fruitgrowers Association had already asked the Minister to 
do this. The Secretary said the Minister had agreed to have the various 
arsenical compounds tested.- Members generally were of opinion that, in 
view of the action of the Department, the proposed tests at Myior orchard 
were unnecessary. 

Mr, A. E. Molineux wrote offering to the Department the books on agri¬ 
culture and kindred subjects collected by his late father. The Secretary 
said these books had been received from Mr, Molineux, and the gift was a 
very valuable one. Mr. Molineux's idea was that any of these whicli were 
duplicates of those already in the library might be sent to the Agriculturtil 
College library. It was resolved that Mr. Molineux be accorded the tlianks 
of the Board for his valuable gift. 

Colonel Rowell inquired whether any steps were being taken to prevent 
the introduction of Tasmanian potatoes on account of Irish blight. The Chair¬ 
man said he understood New South Wales and West Australia had already 
taken action, and Victoria intended to do so. The Secretary said that seed 
potatoes were coming in from Tasmania, and these were carefully examined 
by the inspectors. Professor Angus said that the Victorian Minister had 
promised to take no action to prevent Tasmanian potatoes, if clean, being 
landed pending the result of the conference to be held next week. The same 
action bad been decided on in this StatOt 
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GOVERNMENT EXAMINATION OF STALLIONS. 


On Tuesday, August 24tli, a deputation representing tlie E-oyal Agricul¬ 
tural and Horticultural Society waited on tlie Commissioner of Crown .Lands 
and submitted a sclieme for tlie examination of stallions by officers of tlie 
Government. The sclieme provided for the compulsory registration of 
stallions and compulsory veterinary examination, and the following details 
were suggested :— 

1. That all agricultural societies receiving Government subsidies shall insist on cer¬ 
tificates of soundness in the case of stallions three years old and over. 2. That stallion 
inspection parades shall be held for the purposes of examination. 3. Tliat for this purpose 
districts shall be appointed. The agricultural societies in such districts shall appoint 
delegates to arrange such parades. The Government veterinary surgeon will attend. 
4. The refusal to grant certificates of soundness shall only be in respect of whistling, 
roaring, cataract, ringbone, sidebone, and unsound feet. Defects the result of accident, 
external injury, and overstrain or work not to disqualify. 5. That particulars of horse, 
name, pedigree, age, &c., shall be fuiuished on inspection. 6. Certificates to be i.ssiiecl 
within seven days after holding parades. 7. That the results of examination may be 
communicated to owners on application in writing. 8. That all agricultural societies 
shall make it a condition of entries that a refusal of a certificate shall not constitute a 
legal claim against the society or veterinary surgeon. 9. Certificates to he issued in 
respect of stallions three years or over. Stallions to be re-examined each year until 
five years old, when it will hold for life. 10, That the Commissioner of Crown Lands may 
cause any horse to be re-examined and withdraw certificate if cause therefor. 11. That 
any dissatisfied owner may appeal to the Minister. Appeal to be in writing, and with 
a fee of 10 guineas, also undertaking to pay rail and hotel expenses of court. Appeal 
to be accompanied by a certificate from a veterinary surgeon that the horse is free from 
diseases mentioned. Appeal Court to consist of Government veterinary surgeon and 
two practising veterinary surgeons, and its decision to be final. No stallion refused a 
certificate to be submitted for re-examination except on appeal as provided. 

The Minister, who had that morning returned from Victoria, where he had 
made inquiries wdth respect to a similar system in vogue there, gave a favorable 
reply, and stated that the Victorian Minister of Agriculture had offered to 
assist the South Australian Government by lending them a couple of veterinary 
surgeons during the rush of the show season. The Government intend to 
give effect to the request of the Royal Agricultural and Horticultural Society, 
and to make it a condition that no agricultural society shall receive a subsidy 
unless it adopts the practice of insisting on the examination of stallions 
entered for competition. 

The practice of examining and licensing stallions has been in existence 
for many years in England, and since 1906 some of the States of America 
have endeavored to improve the breed of horses in the same way. The 
State of Wisconsin has had a stallion law in force since January, 1906, and 
in a bulletin issued in December, 1908, there is the following report as to the 
effect of the legislation 

In order to make it possible to note correctly the effect of the stallion law, the original 
enactment was amended by the legislature of 1906-7 in several resx>ects, one of them 
being to require the renewing of all station licences every two years. This provision 
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iiKiiie it rii'ce.'saTy that all licences issued in 1906 should he renewed in 1908 to make them 
Q-ond for 1908 and 1909, and, this work haydng been completed, it is now possible to report 
pivjgress ill the work,of eliminating grade and “ scrub '' stallions. In 1906 licences were 
issued to 3,">6I o-rade stallions, and of this number 553. or 35-2 per cent, have already 
iieen retii’ed from public service. Actual records are on file to show that, of this number, 
95 stallions have been castrated or their licences revoked on acceunt of iinsoundness, 
while 54 have died, 36 have been shipped out of the State, and 368 have not been re- 
lieensed, their owners having decided not to use them for public scawice. While it has 
thus far been found impossible to obtain from the owners of these 368 stallions particulars 
as to what disposition has been made of them, it is certain that ^'er 3 " many of them have 
lieen castrated, and that a majoritj^ of the balance have actually been retired, or have 
l.>ecome unimportant factors in breeding, and soon will be wholi}' eliminated, since their 
licences are void and ownens of licensed stallions will prevent them from using their 
unlicensed horses surreptitioushu 

The following ixnsoiindnesses were most commonly met with in Wisconsin 
as tlie cause for rejection and retirement of stallions :—Cataract and periodic 
oplitlialmia (moon blindness) ; '' roaring '' and broken wind ; chorea ; 
bone and bog spavin ; sidebone ; ringbone ; and curb, with curby formation 
of bocks. 

In his reply to the deputation the Commissioner of Crown Lands stated that 
in Victoria recently out of 11 imported stallions six were rejected on examina¬ 
tion. This showed tliat horses wbicli had been rejected in England, and 
whicli had a good appearance, had been sent out here, and if it Avere not 
for the strict examination these animals would have spread their unsoundness 
in Victoria. 



Bonkey Team at Noktherx Eailway Station. 
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ALBERT MOLINEUX MEMOMIAL, 

The following additional amounts liave been subscribed towards the pro¬ 
posed memorial scliolarsbip at Eoseworthy College :— 


£ (I 

Previously acknowledged. 38 8 6 

A. B. Robin, Niiriootpa. 0 10 0 

Thos. Hardy & Sons, Adelaide. 3 3 0 

Wepowie Agricultural Bureau. 1 0 6 

Kingston Agricultural Bureau..., 2 2 6 

Garden and Field newspaper. 5 5 0 

C. T. Jarman, Clare . 0 5 0 

Beetaloo Valley Agricultural Bureau. 0 5 0 

Port Pirie Agricultural Bureau . 2 3 6 

W. H. Hawke, Burnside . 1 0 0 

F. Masters, Percyton . 1 0 0 

Colton Agricultural Bureau. 1 0 0 

John Miller (Advisory Board) .. 2 2 0 

Morcliard Agricultural Bureau . ”2 2 0 

M. Holtze, Director, Botanic Garden .. 1 1 0 

J. G. Lelimann, Caltowie... 0 5 0 

K. E. Hewitt, Caltowie . 0 5 0 

J. Potter, Caltowie . 0 5 0 

G. Petatz, Caltowie. 0 5 0 


Total to date ... £62 8 0 


THE GUANGO TREE. 

Owing to a somewliat active advertising campaign being carried out by 
a New South Wales firm, the Agricultural Department is receiving a number 
of inquiries concerning the Guaiigo Tree {Albizzia smnan),:' The circulars 
which are being distributed throughout the Commonwealth claim most 
wonderful properties for .this tree. 'Amongst these the following''may'"he 
mentioned -It is entirely independent of rain; it 'will grow anywhere in 
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tiie Coiiiiiionweakli where the prickly pear, aloe, &c., will live ; it foretells 
with certainty a dry or w^et season by its blooming; it is never attacked by 
insects or even rabbits ; it supplies fodder automatically, as the pods (which 
constitute the fodder for stock) fall to the ground as they ripen; increases 
the carrying capacity of pasture, and a few other equally valuable character¬ 
istics. 

Doubtless many people will be tempted to experiment with this marvellous 
tree. To be independent of rain for an ample supply of fodder, and to know 
from the tree whether the season is going to be wet or dry is worth thousands 
of pounds—if correct. The strangest part of the business is that, although 
this tree has been well known for very many years, these marvellous properties 
only appear to have been recently discovered. 

The '' Guango or Rain tree is a native of semi-tropical America, 
extending from Mexico to Brazil and Peru. It grows well in India, Jamaica, 
and otliei tropical countries. It does best in the vicinity of the sea coast; 
and this fact, combined with its deep-rooting habit in countries subject to 
heavy dews near the coast, accounts for its reputation as a drought-resisting 
tree. According to Baron von Mueller the guango thrives best where the rain¬ 
fall varies from 30in. to 60in. annually, and where frosts are not severe. 

Our advice to readers is to waste no time or money in trying to establish 
this tree; it may do all right in the northern portions of Australia, but 
though it will grow in the southern districts, it is exceedingly doubtful if it 
would pay to plant for fodder. 


WHY WOOD DECAYS, 


[From Comervatiofh May, 1909.] 

Piles driven by the hut dwellers of the Baltic centuries ago are as sound 
to-day aa when first placed. ■ The wooden coffins in which the Egyptians 
buried their dead are still preserved in perfect condition after thousands of 
years" of service. ' 

The longevity of timber under these two extremes of climate and' moisture 
conditions has naturally' made people ask, What causes ^ wood decay ? The 
answer is, fungi and bacteria, low forms of plant life which live in the, wood 
and 'draw their nourishment,, from. it. These organisms" are so small that a 
microscope is, required to see them, yet their work results in the destruction 
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of billions of feet of timber eaeli j’ear, and tlie railroad corporation, witli its 
cross-tie bill lumiiiig up into seven figures, and tlie farmer who spends a 
hundred or so dollars a year for fence posts, are alike drawing upon the 
knowledge of experts in all parts of the world in efforts to learn the most 
economical and most satisfactory method of preserving wood against the 
inroads of decay. In studying the means of preventing deca}^ wood-pre- 
serving experts have learned many things about the obnoxious fungi which 
sap the life of timber. 

The small organisms can grow either in light or in total darkness ; but all 
of them require requisite amounts of air, food, moisture, and heat. If one or 
more of these essential requirements is lacking, they cannot live, and the decay 
of timber will not take place. Wood constantly submerged in water never 
rots, simply because there is an insufficient supply of air. This condition 
accounts for the soundness of the old Baltic piles. On the other hand, if 
wood can be kept air-dry it will not decay, because there will then be too 
little moisture. The timber used by the Egyptians will last indefinitely so 
long as it is bone-dry. 

There are a great many cases, however, where it is impossible to keep wood 
submerged in water, or in an absolutely air-dry condition. In fact, a large 
percentage of the timber which is used is exposed to the weather, and is 
subjected to decay simply because it contains enough air and enough water 
for the decomposing organisms to get a foothold. Decay is most serious 
where the atmosphere is warm and damp, because these conditions are most 
favorable for its development. In the coal mines of Pennsylvania timber 
decays in two or three years, because the temperature is warm and constant 
and the air is damp. And in the South, the warm, humid atmosphere often 
causes the timber rapidly to decompose. 

Decay may be prevented by two general methods—^by treating the wood 
witli antiseptics, tlius poisoning the food supply of the organisms which cause 
decay, and by treating it with oils which render it waterproof. A combination 
of these two methods is most commonly used, as when wood is treated with 
creosote, which fills up the pores in the timber and keeps out water and is 
also a powerful antiseptic, ■ 

The United States Government considers the investigations of the preserva¬ 
tive treatment of timber of such importance that the business of one branch 
of a bureau in the Department of Agriculture—^the Office of Wood Preserva¬ 
tion in the Forest Service at Washington—^is given over entirely to the work 
of experiments, in co-operation with railroad companies and individuals, in 
prolonging the life of railroad ties, mine props, bridge timbers, fence posts, 
and transmission poles. Advice and practical assistance is furnished all who 
request this advice of the forester. The lengthening of life of timber means 
the saving of thousands of dollars annually through doing away with the 
heavy expense of labor and cost of material for rehewals. • 
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THE ART OF IRRIGATION. 


By T. S. Van Dyke, in The Irrigation Age. 

There are some soils in which water can he made to rise by a long rnii of 
water ditches so that roots from the surface can reach it. Sometimes it can 
be brought so near the surface that a great variety of garden stuff can be raised 
by it with no water ever applied to the top. A common sight in river bottoms 
in California is immense maize growing on rich alluvium with the water-table 
several feet below the surface and held there by the water flowing above ground 
all summer, or by the how beneath the sand, which is common to all the rivers 
that run dry. Potatoes, pumpkins, melons, celery, beans, peas, and many 
things besides corn often grow with the water only 2ft. below the surface. 
Many trees, like the orange and lemon, will not endure this ; but others, like 
the pear, do well enough provided the water is moving and is not stagnant. 
I have seen luscious grapes grow on the same gromid, but they would not do 
to ship, or for wine, and probably would make a poor raisin if they did not 
sour in drying. Alfalfa will often grow on such ground, but not well, and 
will not make the huge crops it will on well-drained upland where its roots 
cannot touch water but plenty is applied on the surface. 

On such ground nothing is necessary but to start the seed, and if it is not 
too hot or the air not too dry quick seeds can most always be started by the 
moisture which cultivation will draw up from below, though there are some 
soils of such even texture that no amount of cultivation will do this. The 
seed once started, no water is needed on the surface. 

But where lands are moist from supply from a natural stream the water is 
generally moving. If you attempt to imitate this with a ditch on upland, 
where there m,ay be no sand or gravel beds to carry off water enough to pre¬ 
vent, stagnation, the result may be quite- different. Especially if there is much 
iron or alkali in the soil. Iron in stagnant water is apt to injure anything 
whose roots get.into it. Many trees endure it and look well enough, but the 
quality -of .the fruit is .low and often under market size. In other things, like 
blackberries, the. size of the plant may be the only thing affected, while the 
fruit- is- still fairly abu,!idaiit and good enough for home use. In trying to 
moisteii land' by raising this -water-sheet below, you never can tell what the 
outlet', is for surplus water, a,nd, eonseque!it,ly, when th„i,s stagnation will 
liappe,n. In lands along a natural stream this' point-is well established, and 
'if you find no .stagnant water there .at the outset you are likely to have none 
in the, future. .Hence you had better not attempt this, kind -of siibi,rrigation, 
eveii^o-ii a small scale. I have seen it tried several times where the land lay 
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on a iieavy slope upon rock of tlie same slope, from wkicli the top soil was 
formed. Parties liad small streams insiifficieiit for surface irrigation, witli no 
places to make natural reservoirs and where artificial ones would be too 
expensive. They attempt to slide water down the rock face below the soil 
by a ditcli running all tbe time along the upper edge. The sliding part was 
successful eiioiigli, and the land well moistened ; but, with the exception of a 
few vegetables, it was not a success, although the soil was 2ft. 6m. deep, and 
rich and loose with vegetable mould, the whole having been covered for ages 
with a dense growth of heavy brush. No water could be found running out 
of the lever edge of the slope, and it seemed a plain case of stagnation. Trees 
were runty with sour fruit, alfalfa yielding about one-fourth of a crop, &c. 
While the principle is bad for most things, there still may be many things 
that could be raised to advantage on such soil where one can do no better, 
though you had better confine your efforts to stuff for home use. 

Tlie use of large furrows or very small ditches has nearly always been to 
wet the soil in the immediate vicinity of the trees or plant, without any regard 
to its condition a few feet awmy. This is common to-day in heavy market 
gardening by the Chinese, Italians, and others. Corn, potatoes, cabbage, and 
many other vegetables are growm on the ridge between two furrows made with 
a small plough or a shovel plough, throwing earth both ways. Down these 
a stream of about a quarter of a second foot is run. This generally runs fast 
and muddy, but the volume is so great that it soon wets the ridge well to 
the top. The waste is collected in a ditch below, and passed on to another 
tract. As soon as it is dried down to the right point the plough—^generally 
a shovel plough—is run again in the furrow, breaking up the baking earth 
and throwing some fine material to the top of the ridge. It is then left in 
that condition until the next irrigation. 

This method works quite well, the main objection being that on ground 
thoroughly graded, pulverised furrows, one-quarter of the depth and carrying 
one-twentieth of the water long enough to wet the whole ground, as in fine 
orchard work, will, in most cases, produce better stuff and more of it without 
irrigating one-half as often. Mud puddles and baked ground will not be seen 
and the cultivation will be much deeper and finer, with its effects more lasting. 
But, unless one owns the land, the grading and the regulators at the head of 
the streams may cost too much. These large streams can generally be handled 
without regulators, because the irrigator is on hand during the whole run, and 
if some do carry too much it is of little moment, because there is still enough 
left to go through. Much rougher ground can be handled in this way, because 
the furrows are so deep that the water cannot escape sideways, as it easily 
can from small furrows ; and where one can get only a short lease on land— 
like most of the Chinese—it may be the best thing to do, though a poor model 
tor anything but. economy.' ' 
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Aiiotiier iise of large furrows, generally by tbe owner of tlie land liimself, is 
miieli less excusable. Planting trees, vines, and vegetables along tlie fiat 
shores of a little brook, or on the low banks above, is a trick almost as old 
as the human race. The modern man improves on this in many places by 
making an artificial brook more or less straight. In this he sometimes keeps 
water running all the time. A little corn, potatoes, beans, and other stuff 
may be raised in this way, if the water is not too cold. But fruit is quite 
sure to be insipid or sour, with no keeping qualities. To avoid tliis lie ran 
water in it only once in a while, keeping it dry most of A-he tune, but always 
using the same old channel without breaking it up each time by cultivation. 
This was an improvement in some ways, and fair fruit was grown on some 
soils ; but on many others the tree made slow grovTh, while the fruit was 
mostly smell and tough, though better, on the whole, than where the water 
was running all tlie time. This is often from lack of drainage, though there 
is something more the matter. Good drainage alone will not always offset the 
bad effects of the reliance on sufficient water which afflicts most novices in 
irrigation in the dry countries. I have had old settlers on the desert tell me 
that the only way to raise anything was to sit up nights and pour water on 
it. They were very much astonished to see me raise immense crops of the 
finest melons with watering only an hour or two once in two weeks, right 
under a blazing and incessant sun, with air dry enough to dry clothes in two 
hours at any time of night. Everyone thinks the only thing is to get on water 
enough and keep it there a long time. The worst fruit I ever saw was on a 
gravelly bar so well drained that two second feet running for days at a time on 
five acres left no standing water. This was about equal to lO rain inches a day. 
The owner turned it out on the orchard when done irrigating alfalfa, and left 
it running until ready to use it again elsewhere. He had been doing so for 
* many years, yet seemed to think it was all right because water did not stand 
in ponds in the orchard and the weather was so hot it must need it all. The 
five acres were planted with all'kinds of trees, and the fruit was in every 
respect the sourest, flattest stuff I ever saw, in spite of the drainage being so 
perfect. 

When cultivation came in vogue the owner of this large furrow, finding tliat 
leaving it dry for days at a time did not fully remedy the trouble, began to 
.break up and,cultivate the dry ground beyond. ■■ This helped some by retain¬ 
ing'moisture and making it more even-about the trees, because it was not so 
readily. sapped from the dry ground as when the surface was uncultivated. 
'0,iie who has never tried it by digging down to examine has no conception of 
the .rapidity with which a piece of dry ground will sap the moisture from a 
piece of .wet ground beside it. It is still w'orse when the dry ground is un¬ 
cultivated, and even more so when it is filled with those weeds of a' dry country 
that will live almost dormant when the,g.round becom.es perfectly dry,, yet 
revive and a.bso.rl) water at a furious rate when the ground l>ecomes a little 
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moist. Perhaps you can do nothing more valuable at the beginning of your 
experience than to try this very thing so as to get a practical idea of the 
importance of wetting the whole ground and retaining the moisture by cultiva¬ 
tion until the roots of your crop take it out. In no other way can it be kept 
even in the soil, and if not iiniforni, but subject to eliange of quantity or 
location, there will be more or less fluctuation in the growth of tlie plants. 
And all such fluctuation means some loss, for everything sliould be kept 
growing at its best. 

But in spite of this cultivation, the results were not yet what they should 
1)0, as the irrigator soon learned by visiting some of the districts where the 
small furrow system was worked to its highest capacity. He learned that if 
he did not break up the ditch each time by cultivation that it gradually 
became cemented or puddled more and more at each irrigation. For the 
large streams running fast carried mud and silt instead of riiniiing clear, as 
in case of the small furrows. Thus they began at once to puddle the sides 
and bottom of the furrow and reduce the soaking capacity of the soil. When 
dry they were a channel of fine dry mud, filled withmany cracks. The 
muddy water run in the next time filled these cracks and made the wliole 
still tighter. The consequence often was a tree standing close to plenty of 
water, showing no suffering, perhaps, to a common eye, yet doing far from its 
best work, because there was not enough of the ground wet with the proper 
uniformity to give it the utmost feeding ground that a tree of its age 
sliould use. This method has now been generally abandoned by all irrigators 
who take the slightest pains to learn what other people have discovered. 
But the man who goes through the world with his nose in his own plough 
furrow is apt to fall into the old error. There are places where, owing to the 
lay of the ground and the impossibility of getting a sufficient irrigating head, 
one can do nothing better. But if so, he should not attempt to raise fruit 
for market except in some special locality like a mining region, where any 
kind of stuff commands a good price. 

This large furrow system must not be confounded with the small furrow 
system, as often exhibited in pictures of irrigation. In most all of these it is 
simply small furrows with too much water cutting and tearing and overflow¬ 
ing in places, making one think the whole ranch would be carried to the sea 
in a few years. Sometimes this is done because the soil is so porous that small 
streams would not get through. But it is better to cut the tract in two and 
feed over again from another ditch, or lay out the whole tract in more places, 
each with its own distribution. The distinction is that in the small furrow 
system the whole ground is wet, whether properly or economically makes no 
difference. In the large furrow system only a part of it—often less than one- 
fifth—is wet. Where it wets from soaking upward from raising of a water 
sheet below is quite another system. Each one is ba-d, and should never be 
used where conditions do not compel it. 
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FEEDING OFF MAIZE WITH PIGS. 


Bulletin No. 104 of the Minnesota Agiicultural Experiment Station con¬ 
tains some interesting notes on experiments in the “ hogging oh of cornU 
and the value of pasture for pigs. By hogging oh ” is meant the practice 
of turning the hogs into a field of growing maize, allowing them to pull down 
the stalks, and consume them and the corn at will. This practice was not 
uncommon 25 years ago in Ohio, but it was not followed generally, being 
condemned as a shiftless untidy method of harvesting corn, and it was also 
believed that hogs made better growth if yard-fed, ox closely confined. In 
several of the maize-growing States the practice of late years has, however, 
been adopted on a fairly extensive scale, and during the past two or three 
years the Minnesota Experiment Station has been carrying out careful tests 
to determine the relative value of an acre of maize for pigs fed in yards and 
“ hogged oh.’’ These experiments showed that the field lot of hogs produced 
pork for much less feed than did the hogs fed on ear corn. Averages for 
1905 and 1906 show that l*24lbs. less of feed (corn and shorts) were required 
to produce 11b. of grain when com was hogged off. Of this amount -SOlbs. 
were shorts and *88 were corn. The extra requirement of about ’SSlbs. of 
shorts amounts to a great deal to the farmer who has to pay $20-OQ per ton 
for this feed, and even then cannot get it regularly. At prevailing prices 
of feed the extra amount of shorts and com required for ev'ery pound of grain 
produced would cost at least from -80 to -90 of a cent, per pound. Why hogs 
do better in the field and make gains more economically is difficult to explain. 
Th^ mineral matter and worms obtained from the soil, and freedom to exercise 
and eat at will, probably have a good effect upon digestion. Then, too, the 
ears of com when husked become dry and hard, while those in the husk re¬ 
main moist. Mastication in the case of the moist corn is ■ easier : the hogs 
eat. more and therefore gain more rapidly. Each year greater gains in weight 
■■ were made by the field lot than by the ear com lot, ■ During a 50-day pe,riod 
in 1905' and a 52-day period in 1906, an average daily gain of l-37ibs. was made 
by the field lot, l-031bs. by the lot fed ear corn, and 1-1 libs, by the lot fed 
snapped com. The lot fed snapped com were fed during a 52-day period in 
1906 only. Comparing the field' and ear corn lots, it will be, noted that the 
former made an average of ‘Sllbs. more, gain'daily. Expressed in per cent, 
the field hogs gained 32*05 per cent, more pounds, or almost one-third faster 
than the ear-coni'-fed hogs. To the farmer it'means that the field hogs would 
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gain in 75-2 days as mucli as tlie ear-corii-fed lot would gain in 100 days, or 
during the average hogging corn season of 66 days, about 16 days less feed¬ 
ing would be required to give an equal finished weight. It means 
that the hogs may be placed upon the market 16 days earlier; or 
if the owner were forced to sell on account of disease in the neighborhood, 
tiiat he could sell to a somewhat better advantage, because of the probable 
heavier weight of his hogs. Pigs weighing from lOOlbs. to 1401bs. are best 
suited for field-feeding, since they have at that weight formed a good amount 
of bone and muscle for framework, and are in a condition to fatten rather 
than to grow. Those that have been grown on pasture are better fitted foi’ 
the work than those that have been confined in pens, as they are more active 
and have had more experience in gathering food for themselves. They 
therefore eat corn more readily and require less amounts of expensive mill 
feed. Shoats of this weight may be expected to gain about lAlbs. daily. 
In 60 to 70 days of feeding they should gain approximately 92lbs. It is 
generally conceded that good pastures furnish by the far the cheapest feed 
for growing animals on land not exceeding $100-00 per acre in value. The 
truth of this argument is quite evident when it is considered that the feed 
as obtained by the animal is in the very best condition. That is, it is succulent, 
contains all the nutrients in an easily digestible form, and is obtained by the 
animal under very healthful conditions. In addition to this, the cost of 
harvesting, curing, stacking, and feeding is eliminated. On land worth 
$70*00 per acre a cow can be pastured for less than 5 cents, a day, while at 
the present price of grain and hay it costs on the average from 8 to 12 cents 
a day to feed the same cow in the barn. Experiments show that as much 
pork can be made from one acre of good pasture as from one ton of shorts 
or corn. The cost of these feeds varies from $15-00 to $20-00 per ton. An 
acre of pasture will save then from $15-00 to $20-00 worth of feed. It is 
quite evident that in the economical production of animal products good 
pastures are an important factor. The reason more and better hog pastures 
are not used is chiefly due to the fact that hog fences are quite expensive, 
The advent of the woven fence is overcoming this feature, and now land 
may be fenced hog tight at an annual cost of from $1-00 to $2-50 per acre, 
depending on the size and shape of fields fenced and cost of posts. Comfort 
is highly essential to the growth and weU-being of pigs ; and while they are 
out in the fields shelter of some sort must be provided for them. Early in 
the season a bed of straw answers the purpose very well, but later, when the 
chilly rain begins, more protection is necessary. Where hogs are near enough 
to permanent buildings, so that they can enter them at will, no temporary 
buildings will, of course, be provided 
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IMPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE INTO 

GREAT BRITAIN, 1908. 


[Extract from tlie Journal Boat'd of Agricidture, Jaiiaaiy, 1909.] 

The total value of the principal articles of food imported into the United 
Kingdom in 1908 was £183,699,000, as against £188,353,000 in 1907 
£181,604,000 in 1906, and an average of £177,047,000 in the three years 1903-5. 

Cattle and Beef, —The importation of live cattle for food, which fell oil 
in 1907, experienced a further decline in 1908. The important character 
of this change in the trade may he judged from the fact that the value of 
imported cattle in the past year was only £6,549,000, as against £9,732,000 
in 1906. The decrease in the imports of cattle from the United States was 
accompanied hj a marked falling off in the receipts of fresh beef from the 
same country, so that the supplies of the better qualities of imported beef, 
viz., port-killed and chilled American, were decidedly small. To some 
extent this was compensated for by a great extension in the shipments from 
Argentina, which now, in point of quantity, holds the premier position in 
the beef trade. During the past year Argentina sent no less than 3,590,000cwts., 
as against 2,692,000cwts, in 1907, while the contribution of the United States 
was only l,432,000cwts., as against 2,417,000cwts. in the previous year. 
The difference in quality may be judged by the fact that the average value 
of the River Hate beef was 34s. per cwT., while that sent from the United 
States is returned at 45s. 8d.. per cwt. These figures were 2s. or 3s. higher 
than those of the previous year. The imports of fresh beef amounted hi all 
to 5,632,OOOcwts., while the weight of beef represented by the imports of 
cattle maybe estimated at 2,483,OOOcwts.; so that the total receipts of meat 
of this, class, from abroad in 1908 were 8,115,OOOcwts., or about 20nbs. per 
head of the population. In 1907 the figures were 8,806,OOOcwts., represent¬ 
ing 22|lbs. per head, and in 1906 9,170,000ewTs., equal to 23|-lbs. per head. 

Sheep and Mutton. —Imports ■ of fresh mutton reached a total of 
4,391,OOOcwts., while live sheep represented 43,100cwts. 

Pore Products.^ —Of fresh pork, imports amounted to 572,222cwts.3 
showing a slight increase ; salt pork' 270,628cwts., also a slight increase ; 
bacon 5,685,742cwts-, compared with, 5,365,605civts.ham 1,225,227cwts. 
The total value of the pork, ham,: and'bacon amounted to' £19,225,534. 

Rabbits to the value of £685,448, and-poultry and game To the^ value of 
£1,053,299 were imported. 
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Total Impoets op Meat.— Converting tlie live animals into tlieir equivalent 
weight of meat, and adding the total imports of dead meat of ail kinds (ex¬ 
cluding poultry and game), it appears that this country consumed, in axlditioii 
to the home supply, some 22,205,000cwts., compared with 22,586,600cwts. 
in 1007. The total value credited to the different kinds of live and dead 
meat, including poultry, was £49,489,000, as compared with £51,888,000 in 
1907, and £52,026,000 in 1906. 


Imports op Grain and Flour. 


i 

! 

Desciiption. j 

i 

Quantity. ! 

Value. 

! 

19<»7. 

I 

1 1908. 

1907. : 

1908. 

Wheat . I 

Wheat meal and Hour. 

Bariev .. 

Oats. 

Oatmeal. 

Maize. 

Maize meal. 

Peas. 

Kea.'DS .. 

cwts. 1 
97,168,000 i 
13,297,366 
10,627,620 
10,485,290 
638,702 
i 53,379,950 
i 658,654 
1,245,670 
799,569 
1,588,958 

cwts. 

91,132,705 
12,960,855 
18,137,200 
14,271,150 
500,698 
33,841,000 
452,410 
1,060,999 
i 1,043,997 
1,618,181 

£ 1 
37,346,548 i 
6,694,082 i 
6,564,670 
3,383,553 
479,352 
14,604,504 
213,581 
602,648 
290,693 
644,591 

£ 

38,295,940 

1 7,075,231 

1 6,113,945 
i 4,162,775 
'1 416,134 

1 10,388,061 
159,484: 

! 538,315 

1 373,018 

Other corn and meal. 

682,289 

Total ... 

— 

— 

70,824,222 

j 68,205,192 


The leading sources of supply of wheat were Argentina {31,680,000cwts.), 
United States (27,123,000cwts.), Canada (14,442,000cwts.), Eussia 
(4,610,000cwts.), and Australia (5,518,000cwts.). India, which is usually 
a leading exporter, sent less than 3,000,OOOcwts. The receipts of flour from 
the United States were maintained at nearly the same level as in the two 
preceding years, 9,781,OOOcwts. coming from this source, compared with 
9,325,OOOcwts. in 1907, and 9,809,OOOcwts. in 1906. 

, The total value of the grain and meal of ail kinds imported was £72,735,000, 
as compared with £75,409,000 in 1907. 

Butter. —Of all the imported foodstufls, butter accounts for a larger sum 
of money than any other single item, except wheat, and the declared value 
of the supply of this product as it reached our shores in 1908 amounted to 
£24,083,000. Denmark is by far the largest exporter to this country, aiii 
furnished 1,857,OOOcwts., which w'as slightly above the figure for 1907. 
Russia was the next largest exporting country, and supplied 639,000c wte. 
The colonies of Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, and New Zealand 
sent' only. 621,OOOcwts., as against 901,800cwfE. in 1907, .and' 857,500cwts. in 
1906, while the amount credited' to Canada was unimportant compared with 
some previous years. Perhaps the most noticeable feature was the sub- 
'stantial advance made'by Holland and.",!iraiioes"4he former country .sending' 
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244,000cwts.j as against 168,0000^48. iii 1907, and tlie latter 395,000cwts., 
compared witli 281,000cwts. in the earlier year. The average value of the 
imported butter was 114s. 4d, per cwt., compared with 106s. 6d. in 1907, 
and this is a higher figure than any previously recorded. 

Cheese. —Imported cheese comes very largely from Canada, that country 
siipplyiiig l,542,000cwts. out of a total of 2,306,000cwts., or nearly two- 
thirds. New Zealand, however, is beginning to secure a position in this 
trade, the imports having grown from 56,339cwts. in 1903 to 265,000cwts. 
in 1908., 

Eggs. —No very great change took place in the egg trade, the total imports 
being 18,210,000 great hundreds, compared with 18,568,000 great hundreds in 
1907. Kussia is the principal source of supply, and furnished 7,062,000 
great hundreds, while Denmark and Germany accounted for 3,916,000 and 
2,370,000 great hundreds respectively. The average value of eggs from all 
countries w^as 7s. 10|d. per 120, as against 7s. 8Jd. in 1906. 
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VALUE OF HUMUS. 


Tlie organic matter content of soils influences to a large extent the amount 
of moisture which they will hold. It not only increases the water capacity 
of all soils, but when mixed with close-grained ones it makes them looser, 
so they will absorb rainfall more rapidl}^ In sand soils it retards absorption 
and percolation slightly, thus increasing the water capacity. It checks 
capillary movement in all soils, and produces better physical conditions, 
making it easier to work and bring about by tillage conditions that tend to 
conserve moisture. 

The power of organic matter to increase the water capacity of soils was 
shown by a simple experiment of putting lOOozs. of dry, medium sand in a 
tube with a perforated bottom, and pouring water through it and allowing it 
to drain. It was found that the lOOozs. of sand retained 13*3ozs. of water. 
A mixture of 5 per cent, of organic matter and 95 per cent, of sand was then 
made. One hundred ounces of the mixture retained 18-6ozs. of water, A 
mixture of 10 per cent, of organic matter and 90 per cent, of sand retained 
24-7ozs. In experimenting with soils in the laboratory it was found that an 
increase of 1 per cent, in the organic matter content of soils deflcient in it 
gave an increase of from 1*2 per cent, to 1*5 per cent, in the moisture capacity 
of the soil, and from 4 per cent, to 5 per cent, of organic matter gave the largest 
increase in the moisture capacity of the soil per unit of organic matter. 

In Bulletin 41 of the Minnesota Station, Professor Snyder gives the follow¬ 
ing moisture content of two soils that had been cropped for difierent lengths 
of time , 

Humus., Moistare. 

Per cent, of humus and moisture in surface foot. f new soil, cultivated 

for two' years ....... 3*75 ... ,16-48 

Per cent, of humus and moisture in surface foot of old soil, cultivated 
for 22 years ....'.. _,'2-50 ..',12-14 

This gives a diflerence of 85 tons of water per acre-foot in favor of the soil 
having the greater amount of organic matter, or three-fourths of an inch of 

water. . 

In the vicinity of the University of Illinois two types of soil are found that 
differ in'their amounts of organic matter. The two are separated by a very 
sharp line, and, in 1905, wdiile a field containing both types was in corn, the 
moisture content of the two soils was determined each week from May 5thj 
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wlien tlie cora was planted, till September 15tb, wlien it was mature. Tlie 
results are as follows :— 



Per Cent. 

Average per cent. 

Excess of Water 


of 

of Moisture 

in tons over 


Organic Matter. 

for Season. 

Grey Silt Loam. 

33rown silt loam— 

Surface, ..... 

: 3-89 

21*23 

43 

Subsurface, .. 

2-09 

20*47 

39 

Subsoil, i9in.“40iii. 

1*21 

23*17 

147 

Orev silt loam— 

Surface, 0in.-'7m. 

1*85 

17*36 

— 

Subsurface, 7in..-19in. 

•98 

18*57 

— 

Subsoil, 19in.-40m. .... 

•87 

19-24 

__ 

This gives an average 

difference between 

the two types 

of soil for the 

season of 229 tons per acre, or slightly more 

than 2in. of water in the first 


40in. of soil—eiioiigli to produce llbusli. of corn. Tire actual difference in 
yield w^as 20busii. per acre. 

Organic matter is the onl}^ physical constituent in a soil that varies. The 
amount of sand, silt, or clay wuil always be the same; but the organic content 
may be increased or diminished, according to the method of farming practised. 
For the efiect on moisture alone the organic matter constituent should be 
maintained, by all means; but when we take into account the fact that it 
is the source of the nitrogen for most plants, and probably much of the plios- 
plioriis for all plants, it becomes of double importance. 

Professor Snyder, of Minnesota, sa 3 ^s :—A soil which b^^ long cultivation 
has lost one-half of its organic matter shows a loss of 10 per cent, to 25 per 
cent, of its water-holding power. 

Professor Witycombe, of the Oregon Experiment Station, in speaking of 
the semi-arid region in eastern Oregon, says :—While from Sin, to 12in. of 
precipitation may be sufficient to produce a good crop of wdieat now, later, 
when the organic matter becomes reduced, a great deal more moisture wdll 
be required, as the soil wdl! be less capable of retaining moisture.'"'— Extract 
from the SixteeMth Biennial Eeport' of the Kansas (U.S.A,) State Board of 
Agriculture, 



Hayfield keab Adelaide. 
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THE WHEAT MARKET. 


Tlie price of wheat, which was reduced from 4s. 9d. to 4s. 8d. on August 6th, 
dropped to 4s. 6d. on x4ugust lOth, and it has remained at that figure since. 
A good many farmers sold, early in the season, and they consequently took 
Is. a bushel less than was obtained four or five months subsequently. The 
following table, w’-hich gives the average price of wheat in Adelaide each month 
and each year for the last 11 years, sIioavs that only once since 1898 have 
farmers received more for their wheat than the price wdiicii has ruled 


during the present season. 


Month, 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

- 

5. 

d. 


d. 

6\ 

d. 

s. 

d. 


d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

.s- d. 

-s. d. 

s. d. 

J anuaiy 

2 

7 

2 

8 

2 

10 

2 

11 

5 

10 

2 

10 

3 

5 

3 

3 

2 104 

4 2 

3 8 

Feb. ... 

2 

8 

2 


2 

84 

3 

2 

5 

10 

3 

4 

3 

5 

3 

2 

2 111 

3 10 

3 104 

March.. 

2 

74 

2 

H 

2 

H 

3 

5 

5 

10 

3 

1 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 114 

3 104 

4 ’24 

xXpril.. . 

2 

8 

2 

H 

2 

8 

3 

9 

5 

8 

2 

10 

3 

3 

3 

24 

3 14 

3 10 

4 9 

May ... 

2 

8 

2 

8 k 

2 

10 

4' 

0 

5 

4 

2 

11 

3 

3 

3 


3 74 

4 1 

4 104 

June ,. 

2 

10 

2 

10 

2 

9 

3 104 

5 

4 

2 

11 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 7 

!3 94 

4 10 

July . .. 

2 

11 

2 

11 

2 

10 

4 

1 

5 

4 

3 

1 

3 

44 

3 

34 

2 '^ 

3 9 

3 84 

4 10 

August 

2 

10 

2 

10 

2 

10 

4 

4 

5 

4 

3 

5 

3 

4 

3 

3 94 

■3 10“' 

4 6f 

Sept. ,. 

2 

in 

2 

10 

2 

104 

4 

7i 

4 

10 

3 

6 

3 

n 

3 

2' 

3 11" 

13 104 
^3 9f 


October 

3 

1 

2 

84 

2 104 

4 

9 

5 

0 

3 

4 

3 

74 

3 


4 9 

— 1 

Nov. .. 

; 2 

11 

2 

8l 

2 

104 

o 

1 

i 3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

8 1 

' 3 

041 

4 ^5 

’3 9| 


Dec. ... 

s 2 

74 2 

9“ 

2 

9 

5 

1 

2 

11 1 

1 ^ 

8 

3 

5 1 

3 

0 ! 

3 111 

|3 9' 

— 

Average 
Price for 

H 

) 

' 2 

9 

1 3 

94 

4 

1 

1 5 

o 

i 

! 3 

2 

1 

1 

i ^ 

5 i 

3 

2 

3 7f 

3 lOi 


each year 










I 




! _ 




Seeing that tlie Port Adelaide price is now governed by Australian conditions 
instead of by the English market, one cannot foresee any reason for another 
drop in the local market. On the other hand, the shortage of stocks may 
lead to an increase in the price. After allowing 4,OCO,GOObush. for food 
and seed, the Advertiser estimates that there are 2,3i9,644bush. left for 
export, including a “ carry over of 2,200,000hush. The vessels to he 
loaded this month are estimated to take l,000,000bush., leaving a small 
carry over of l,319,644bush., assuming that there are no other exports. 
Victoria is said to be equally short, and New South Wales and Queensland 
have nothing to export. If stocks are as short as the figures lead one to 
suppose, the few farmers who still hold some of their wheat need, not fear 
lower prices until the new crop arrives, and possibly not then. 

One interesting feature of the table of prices on the next page is that it 
shows that on September 7th the Melbourne quotation .was/firom |d. to Id. 
under the Port Adelaide price. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 


The following table shows the rainfall for August, 1909, at the undermentioned stations, 
also the average total rainfall for the first eight months in the year, and the total for the 
eiwht months of 1909 and 1908 respectively :— 


Station. j 

For 

Aug., 

1909. 

! 

Av’ge. 
to end 
Aug. 

1 

to end 
Aug., 
1909. 

To end 
Aug., 
1908. 

i 

1 

station. | 

i 

For 

Aug., 

1909. 

Av’ge. ' To end ; 
to end Ang., 5 
Aug. ; 1909, I 

To end 
Aug., 
1908. 

Adelaide .... 

5-59 

15-01 

20-13 

16-91 I 

HamleyBrdg, ! 

4-61 

11-58 15-58 

10-79 

Hawker .... 

2-15 I 

8-25 

12-26 

7-91 1 

Kapunda.... I 

4-77 

13-83 1 19-79 ; 

11-09 

Cradock.j 

1-76 ! 

7-31 

10-38 

5-92 

Freeling .... i 

5-00 

12-52 ' 

16-52 

11*30 

Wilson. 1 

1-99 ' 

8-00 

10-92 

7-74 

Stockwell ... ! 

4-53 1 

14-23 i 

17-95 : 

12-40 

Gordon. 

1-62 

5-97 

10-27 

7-67 

Nuriootpa .. 1 

5-66 

14-96 

20-70 : 

13-54 

Quorn --- 

2'35 

9-54 

12-92 

9-03 

Angaston ... ! 

5-23 

15-25 

21-52 i 

14-71 

Pt. Augusta . 

2*14 

6-23 

10-23 

7-34 

Tanunda ... 1 

5-39 

15-64 

22-29 i 

13-38 

Pt. Germein . 

3-06 < 

8-59 

12-50 

11-18 

Lyndoch ... 

5*47 

16-34 

20-63 i 

16-25 

Port Pirie ... 

2-46 ! 

8-87 

10-92 

10-34 

IVXallala ..... . 

4-85 

11-87 

15-48 

12-45 

Crystal Brook 

4-40 i 

10-46 

15-05 

12-96 

Roseworthy . i 

4-59 

12-25 

16-67 i 

11-38 

Pt" Broughton 

4*06 » 

9-96 

13-13 

10-46 

Gawler. i 

5-29 

13-68 

19-50 i 

12*90 

Bute ....... 

4*94 1 

10-91 

13-39 

13-03 

Smithfield .. 1 

4-83 

11-76 

16-40 

13-90 

Hammond .. 

2-09 ' 

7-37 

11-97 

10-94 

Two Wells... 

4-88 

12-16 

14-13 1 

1M9 

Bruce .. 

1-77 ; 

6-14 

9-29 

13-53 

Virginia. 

5-31 

12-65 ! 

17-00 1 

12-90 

Wilmington . 

3-23 

12-36 

17-47 

14-59 

Salisbury.... 

5*46 

13-36 1 

17-41 1 

13-24 

Melrose. 

4-47 i 

16-11 

25-00 

24-16 

Teatree Gully 

6-60 

20-16 

29-05 

26-27 

Booieroo Cntr. 

3-17 ! 

10-76 

14-89 

11-58 

Magill. 

6-71 

18-62 

27-78 1 

22-50 

Wirrabara... 

3-53 

13-00 

20-39 

11-38 

Mitcham ... 

6-01 

19-72 

23-37 

15-93 

Appila . 

3-24 

9-94 

13-73 

11-92 

Crafers.! 

11-24 

34-03 

51-38 

37-91 

Laura. 

4-33 

11-99 

20-01 

16-54 

Clarendon .. j 

7-10 

24-98 

32-85 

23-17 

Galtowie .... 

3'9fi 

11-34 

14-82 

14-17 

Morphett Vale j 

5-19 

17-05 

22-71 

15-33 

Jamestown . 

4-51 

11-38 

15-91 

11-58 

Noarlunga .. | 

5-82 

14-84 

21-20 

16-02 

Gladstone .. 

3-33 

10-53 

13-18 

13-60 

Willunga ... ! 

5-96 

19-06 

27-07 

16-40 

Georgetown , 

3-75 

12-56 

14-85 

12-79 

Aldinga .... 

5-56 

14-97 

21-54 

13-52 

Karridy .... 

3-82 

11-63 

13-05 

12-17 

Norman ville. 

4-04 

15-32 

19-28 

13-05 

Bedhill ..... 

4-78 

11-57 

16*19 

15-05 

Yankalilla... 

5-34 

16-62 

20-00 

15-73 

Koolunga ... 

4*69 

10-92 

15-08 

13-86 

Eudunda.... 

5-16 

11-74 

12-93 

i 10*65 

Carrieton ... 

2-30 

8-12 j 

12-50 

8-05 

Sutherlands . 

3-54 

— 

9-69 

— 

Eurelia-- 

2-37 

8-83 ' 

; 11-88 

10-98 

Truro..-- 

5-32 

13-58 

19-65 

1 12-64 

Johnsburg .. 

1*54 

6-49 

9-95 

5-42 

Palmer. j 

3-67 

— 

13-34 

1 10-09 

OiToroo .... 

2-07 

' 9-34 

12-28 

9-15 

Mt. Pleasant. ; 

6-50 

19-44 

24-29 

I 19-48 

Black Rock.. 

223 

8-13 

12-59 

8-55 

Blumberg ... 

7-03 

21-74 

26-90 

! 22-66 

Petersburg .. 

1 2-67 

8-55 

11-38 

8-84 

liGumeracha . 1 

8-41 

24-05 

35-19 

! 24-31 

Yongala- 

i 3-06 

9-11 

1 12-05 

8-59 

it Lobethal ... 

‘ 8-25 

26-23 

35-92 

1 24-79 

Terowie .... 

1 2-79 

i 8-86 

11-27 

1 9-17 

ij Woodside ... 

I 8-86 

! 22-67 

33-36 

1 24-36 

Yarcowie.... 

3-53 

1 9-11 

12-78 

1 8-82 

1 Hahndorf ... 

1 8-43 

' 25-58 

33-04 

! 24-90 

HaUett. 

3-21 

1 11-08 

12-14 

! 10-76 

' Naime . 

^ 6-74 

20-63 

29-30 

i 19-22 

Mt. Bryan .. 

3-56 

I 10-77 

12-36 

! 8-04 

||Mt. Barker .. 

6-85 

^ 22-32 

29-85 

19-38 

Burra.. 

3-64 

12-25 

15-50 

! 11-94 

1 Echunga ... 

1 8-08 

23-54 

35-91 

12-21 

Siiowtown,.. 

4-74 

11-07 

15-09 

I 15-74 

i Macclesfield . 

7-23 

; 21-70 

31-74 

20-40 

Brinkworth.,. 

4-26 

10-17 

13-63 

1 13*69 

; Meadows ... 

' 7-54 

■ 25-51 

35-53 

23-61 

Blyth.. 

4-97 

11-31 

16-97 

i 14-11 

1 Strathalbyn . 

6-22 

13-57 

21-59 

13-16 

Clare ...- 

6-59 

117-11 

23-31 

i 18-23 

; Callington .. 

4-95 

11-21 

14-98 

9*83 

Mintaro Cntrl, 

6-35 

: 15-37 

21-25 

; 14-89 

; Langhome’sB 

2-51 

10-66 

12-75 

8-87 

Watervale... 

7-92 

i 19-38 

26-20 

; 19-99 

■ ^Miiang ..... 

3-98 

12-14 

14-44 

11-16 

Auburn .... 

7-92 

1 16-94 

28-07 

17-22 

i Wallaroo ... 

5-44 

10-07 

14-51 

12-51 

Manoora .... 

5-40 

i 12-45 

16-64 

11-78 

i Kadina ..... 

i 5-31 

11-63 

16-09 

11-87 

Hoyleton.... 

5-73 

I 12-93 

16-09 

; 12-46 

Moonta. 

1 4-81 

11-16 

16-20 

12-25, 

Balaklava .. 

4-43 

i 11-21 

14-10 

^ 12-91 

Green’s Plains 

5-47 

’ 11-48 

16-29 

- .15-13 

Pt, Wakefield 

4-35 

! 9-50 

11-19 

11-37 

Maitland ... 

6-93 

14-82 

.20-16. 

15-12 

Saddieworth . 

1 4-77 

14-08 

16-93 

; 12-31 

Ardrossan .. 

4-98 

10-09 

.,13-32 

13*71 

Marrabel ... 

5-68 

12-32 

20-58 

; ; 12-23 

IPt. Victoria.. 

5-01 

11-17 

13-80 

12-24 

Riverton ... 

513 

14-40 

20-17 

: 12-70 

Curramulka . 

5-02 

13-81 

17-05 

10-65 

Tarlee. 

4-00 

12-16 

16-68 : 9-81 

Minlaton ... 

4-45 

13-09 

15-29 

10-96 

Stockport... 

4-13 

11-22 

j 14-39 

9-47 

Stansbury .. 


1 12-42 

1 

16-20 

11-64 
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RAINFALL TABLE— 


station. 

For 

A us?., 
1909. 

AT’ge. 
to end 
Aug. 

To end 
Aug., 
1909. 

To end , 
Aupr., ! 
1908, : 

station. 

For 

Aug., 

1909. 

.Av’ge. 
to end 
Aug. 

To end 
Aug., 
1909. 

To end 
.4ng., 
1908. 

Warooka ... 

4*13 

13*34 

14-07 

12*51 

Bordertown . 

3*28 

13*47 

16-22 

10*82 

Yorketow'n . 

4*13 

12*98 

14-12 

10*64 

Woiseley ... 

4*64 

11*85 

17*19 

10-31 

Editliburgh.. 
Fowler’s Bay. 

3-19 

12*19 

13*25 

10*37 

Frances .... 

4*69 

13*61 

16*76 

10*19 

3-11 

9*60 

10*10 

10-51 : 

Naracoorte . 

4*01 

15*56 

19*80 

13*00 

Streaky Bay. 

4-10 

11*86 

15*27 

12*27 

Lucindale ... 

4*46 

16*57 

11-73 

14*76 

Pt. Eiiiston . 
Pt. Lincoln , 

4*62 

12*66 

15*58 

14*24 

Penola . 

5*51 

18*71 

13*12 

15*83 

3-32 

15*16 

15*43 

13*96 

MiHicent.... 

5*44 

21*43 

30*95 

21-22 

Cowell . 1 

2*88 

1 8*31 

1 7*72 

! 11*04 

j Mt. Gambier . 

5*18 

i 22*44 

31*52 i 

20*57 

Queeiiseliffe . ; 

3*76 

1 14*00 

i 15*79 

j 12*93 

1 Wellington .. 

4*37 

i 10*37 

15*28 1 

9*77 

Port Elliot .. 

3-87 

! 14*95 

; 14*70 

! 11*07 

j Murray Bridge 

4*62 

I 9*76 

15*56 1 

8*77 

Goolwa. 

4*47 

: 12*77 

118*85 

111*46 

! Mannum ... 

3*17 

1 8*18 

11*26 ! 

6*69 

Meningie.... ' 

i 4-52 

' 13*66 

18*43 

111*64 

Morgan ..... 

1*72 

1 5*83 

6*72 1 

4*89 

Kingston.... j 

3-75 

I 18*33 

24*29 

; 20*97 

O’rland Corner 

1*77 

’ 7*27 

7*45 1 

5*67 

Robe. 

3*24 

' 18*81 

24*22 

; 17*71 

Renmark..., 

1*88 

■ 6*72 

8-43 

4*34 

Beachport... ^ 
Coonalpyn . . 

! 3-99 

1 4-05 

1 

i 20*84 
12*30 

30*48 

17*77 

19*83 
10*71 i 

j i 

Lameroo ... 

4*33 


13*94 



DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

Messrs, A. W. Sandford & Co. report on September 1st:— 

The Weather. —This winter has been one of the wettest on record, and, indeed, right 
up to time of writing rains have fallen in such quantities that in parts floods have been 
experienced, and some damage effected. The downpours were so general that spring 
commences with feed in abundance in ail of the agricultural areas, and the present out¬ 
look is very assuring to farmers. , ■ ' 

Breadstuffs. —.Flour has not 'seen any special trading, and with lower wheat values 
prices declined 10s.. per ton. Fodders.—Although growing feed is so plentiful, selling 
x*ates in chaff quite held, partly owing to the -iveather interfering with deliveries of hay, 
m also the fact that orders from Sydney for toj^-quality chaff have come this way. hlill 
o.ffal sold with moderate freedom at prices a halfpenny below* closing rates last mo.nth. 
In feeding grains the market for oats was slow, but baiiey had a fair turnover. 

Potatoes and Onions. —Owing to Irish blight troubles, in the Tasmanian crops, the 
tubers, there have been shut out from several of the States on the mainland. This gave 
an. iiii.petu3 to exportations from here of “ Gambiers to Western Australia'and New 
South Wales, .but these shipments were just as abruptly stopped, which gave a set-back 
to the exports of .South Australian potatoes; However, it is hoped that stocks of Gam- 
b.iers ” on hand will.all find, a market before the new season’s crop comes along. Onions.— 
Dull month’s business, the: high price somewffat checking consumption, so that sales were 
of a. hand-to-mouth character. 

Dairy P.r.o.dfge>—-F ollowing such excellent rains, especially in the'northern parts, it 
o.nIy now* requires a spell of settled weather conditions to bring along a flow of butter to 
enable regular weekly shipments of the,surplus to be made to the .British .market. Certainly 
the supplies of fres,h, p,rmts offering during August.were■ in excess of the local trade, 
which was heavy, but the extras were readily disposed of to the neighboring States. These 
competing factors kept the rooms w^ell cleared, and only a gradual lowering in quotations 
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was recorded. Purchasers for the old country are now operating, and it is expected that 
the shipments of butter this season will be substantial. Eggs.—It is questionable whether 
supplies this flush will be equalty as extensive as in former years—this the result of 
farmers preferring to sell most of their poultry at the high prices offering. However, 
the Inter-State demand for South Australian eggs increases each year, and, fortunately, 
causes a corresponding improvement in the prices ruling, so that values are now a per¬ 
centage higher than at the opening of last years flush. Cheese,—The turnover has kept 
up remarkably well, and whilst there was certainly a slight easing, this, it is hoped, will 
be checked with the better inquiry that generally sets in at this period. Bacon-eurers 
liave. had rather a slack time, whilst, also, selling quotations were not by any means 
remunerative for factory-cured sides and middles ; but to’ivards end of month "a better 
tone in the market prevailed, which had the immediate effect of hardening rates. Honey.— 
Throughout the season all consignments of prime clear extracted met with brisk clearance, 
but buyers were not disposed to operate at all freely on anything approaching medium 
quality lots. Almonds.—Purchasers have eagerly cleared the rooms of all offering, so 
that stocks are light and values have well held. 

Carcass Meat. —The auction sales in this Ime are quite a feature of the Friday markets, 
when the butchering trade and others buy for their Saturday's requirements. The for¬ 
wardings ill pork were mostly of a good standard of quality, and invariably the dressing 
was all that could be desired, consequently competition was of a very animated character, 
and nice prices obtained. Bright, handy shop porkei*s weighing from (iOlbs. to 901bs. 
realised the highest figures, whilst prime baconers ranging from 1151bs. to 1401bs. had ready 
market. Well-fed heavy choppers were also in request, and choice farmers’ veal received 
attention,, carcasses with pelt on but minus head, feet, and pluck quitting at top prices. 

Dressed Poultry. — All lots forward found speedy sale at the Friday auctions, 
especially where the quality was right. 

Live Poultry. —Possibly as an indication of the now better times, poulterers have 
had heavy buying orders at higher rates than usual, and, as a result, bidding at the 
auctions was extremely lively, and satisfactory rates secured. 


MARKET QUOTATIONS ON SEPTEMBER 1st. 

Flour.— City brands, £11 5s. ; country, £11 per ton, of 2,0001bs. 

—lid.; Pollard, Is. 0|d. per bushel of 201bs. 

Oats. —Local Algerian, Is. lid. ; White Champions, 2s. 6 d. per bushel of 401bs. 

Barley. —Cape, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 4d. per bushel of 50lbs. 

Chaef.—£ 3 10s. to £3 12s. 6d. f.o.b. Port Adelaide, per ton of 2,240ibB. 

PoTATOES.^—Gambiers, £5 15s. to £6 per ton of 2,240ibs. 

Onions. —Gambiers, £8 to £8 10s. per ton of 2,2401bs, 

Butter. —Factory and creamery, fresh in prints, lOd. to IPlid. ; choice separator and 
fine dairies, 8Jd. to 9Jd. ; medium creamery and poor dairies, 8d. to 8|d.; stores and 
eollectors, 7|d. to 8d. per lb. 

Cheese.- — ^Factory makes, 6|d. to 7d. for new make, matured up to 8d. per lb. 

Bacon.— Factory cured sides, 8|d. to 9d. per lb. 

Hams. —In calico, 9|d. to lOd. per lb. 

Eggs.—L oose, 9d. per dozen. 

L.1RI).—Skins, 7 Id. ; tins or bulk cases, 6|d. per lb. 

Honey, —Prime clear extracted, 2Jd.; secondary quality. Id. to l|d. per lb. : Bees¬ 
wax, Is. Id. per lb. 

Almonds. —Soft shells, Brandis, 6d. ; mixed soft shells, 5d. ; kernels, Is. 2d. per lb. 

C.4.RCASS Meat.— Bright shop porkers, 5-|d. to fid. per lb.; medium and good baconers, 
5d. to aid. ; fair to prime veal, 2M. to 3Jd. - 

Dressed Poultry. —Turkeys worth 8d, to 9d. per lb. ; fowls fid, to 7d. 

Live'Poultry.—G ood table roosters,, Ss. to 3s. fid, each; light cockerels, 2 s. 3d. to 
2s..9d,. ; hens, Is, 8 d. to 2s. ; ducks, 2s. '9d. to 3s, 3d. geese, As. to '5s. pigeons, fid. ; 
turkeys 7d. to lOd. per lb., live weight, for'fair, to prime' table birds, _ 
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Brandi, 


Amyton 

Angaston 

Appila-Yarrowie- 

Arden Vale & Wyacca 

Artlrarton --". 

BalaMava .. 

Beetaloo Talley .... 
Belalie Kortli ...... 

Bowhill.... 

Brinkwortli . 

Bute ... 

Butler ^. 

Calto^wde . 

Carrieton . 

Cherry Gardens .... 

Clare.. 

Clarendon.. 

Colton .. 

^ooinooroo . 

Coonalpyn. 

Cradoek...... 

Crystal Brook . 

Cummins .... 

Davenport,.. 

Dawson... 

Dingahiedinga 
Dowlingville ...... 

Forest Range 
Forster 

Fowler Bay.. 

Freeling .. 

Gawler River .. 

Georgetown. 

Geranium. 

Golden Grove . 

Goode.... 

Green Fateh.■ 

Gumeracha . 

Hartley.. 

Hawker........... 

Inkerman 

Johnshurg......... 

Radina .... ....... 

Kanmantoo 
Keith.. 

KingBcote ... 

Kingston . 

Koolun® a .......... 

Koppio..... 

Kyhybiiite ........ 

.Lauaeroo ......... 

Lipson ............ 

Lcmgw.ood 

Incindale ... 

Lyndoch ...... ... 

Maitland . 

Mailala .. 

Manniim ___ .,. 


Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Page 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

143 

_ 

— 

Meadows . 

167 

— 

_ 

Id2 

25 

23 

Meningie .. 

168 

— 

2 

148 

— 

— 

Millicent .. 

169 

2J 

19 

144 

27 

25 

Miltalie.. 

158 

25 

23 

155 

— 

— 

Minlatnn . 

¥ 

4 

2 


11 

9 

Moonta .... 


— 

— 

149 

— 

— 

M orchard. 

145 

— 

— 

149 

25 

23 

Morgan. 


25 


* 

— 

— 

Morphett Yale .. 

t 

21 

19 


14 

12 

Mount Bryan . 

151 

6 

— 

155 

28 

26 

Mount Bryan East .. 

t 

25 

2 

157 

— 

— 

Mount Gambier .... 

169 

— 

— 

150 

27 

25 

Mount Fleasant .... 

t 

10 • 

8 

145 

23 

28 i 

Mount Remarkable .. 

» 

23 

28 

164 

28 

26 i 

Mundoora. 


— 

— 

152 

24 

29 

Nantawarra .. 

* 

29 

27 

t 

27 

25 

Naracoorte . 

t 

11 

9 

167 

— 

30 

Narridy... 

t 

26 

— 

t 

— 

4 

Kortblieid... 


28 

26 

« 

— 

— 

OiToroo..... 

146 


— 

145 

25 

23 

Parrakie .. 

t 

4 

2 

* 

__ 

_ 

Paskeville.. 

t 

25 

23 

m 

25 

23 

Penola .. 

170 

11 

9 


— 

— 

Penong.. 

* 

11 

16 

* 

.— 

— 

Petina ... 


— 

— 


10 

8 

Pine Forest .... 

t 

28 

26 

* 

— 

— 

Port Broughton .... 

t 

24 

29 

164-5 

23 

28 

Port Elliot ... 1 

m 

18 

16 


25 

— 

Port Germein . 

t 

— 

— 


25 

23 

Port Pirie. 

t 

25 

23 

*• 

_ 

— 

Quorn .. 

146 

25 

— 

153 

— 

— 

Redhill. 

151 

18 

16 


— 

30 

Renmark . 

161 

— 

— 

t 

25 

30 

Rhine Tilla ........ 

t 

— 

— 

* 

23 

28 

Riverton ...* 

« 

25 

23 

157 

— 

- - 

Saddleworth. 

154 

17 

15 

157 

27 

25 

Shannon .......... 

159 

— 

— 

166 

27 

25 

Sherlock . 

163 

— 

— 

166 

'■ 25- 

• — 

Smoky Bay .. 




t 

i — 

2 

Stanabmy.. 


—- 

— 

t 

23 

28 

Stockport .......... 

154 

— 

_ _ 

145 

25 

23 

1 Strathalbyn .. 

168 

20 

18 

t 

2 

2 

Sutherlands.. 

« 

22 


m 

24 

22 

Tatiara. 

171 



t 

i 

— 

TJraidlaand Summert'n 

t 

6 

4 

167 

6 

4 

TJtera Plains.. 

160 

25 

23 

«• 

25 

30 

i Virginia .... 

* 



m 

28 

26 

! "Waikeiie, ... 

163 

___ 

^_ 

158 

23 

28 

1 Waterval©.......... 

0 

_ _ 

_ 

t 

23 

28 

1 Wepowie .......... 

146 

_ 

, 

160 


— 

1 ’ Whyte-Yaroowie,... 

t 

25 

30 

* 

_ _ 

■ .— 

i WilluBga 

« 

4 

2 

t 

29 

27 

! Wilmington ........ 

147 

23 

28 

* 

4 

_ 

Wiirahara... 

147 



t 

23 

28 

Woodside .......... 

t 

_ 

_ 

156 

4 

2 

Yallunda .......... 

t 

_ _ 

__ 

153 

6 

4 

Yong&Ia Tale ..... 

t 

25 

21 

161 

25 

30 

i Yorketown .. 

t 

11 

9 


» No report received during the Rionth of August, 
t Only formal business transacted at the last meeting. 
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REPORTS OF MEETINGS. 


Edited by W, L. Su^tMEiis. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

Amytoo, tluHe 2S. . 

(Average annual rainfall, ll|-m.) 

Present— ^Messrs. O’Donogliue (chair), Cormack, Quirke, Ward, Ciriffin, Cri-sp, T. and 
W. Gum, Wallace, Bristow, Stokes, Brown, Baumgurtel, Thomas (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Hand v. j^LiCiiiNB Sheabino. —Papers Tvere read on this subject by Messrs. Bristow 
and Wallace. Mr. Bristow’s paper was as follows:—“ He considered machrae-sliearing 
to be better than hand-shearing, and if they could arrange to erect a co-operative shearing 
shed in the district it would be a great boon. In the first place, labor was becoming more 
scarce than ever, and good shearers were difficult to obtain. Many men that used to 
go shearing now had land of their own, or had gone to other States. A holder of a small 
fiock of sheep could not fix any certain date to shear, but had to leave it to the convenience 
of the shearers, and be satisfied to get them when it suited them to come. If co-operative 
sheds were erected the same number of men could shear about twice the number of sheep 
in a given time, and the shed accommodation would be so much better iii case of rain. 
If the shed was of a reasonably large size they could house a thousand or more sheep, 
so that shearing would not be stopped so long or so often as at present. Then again the 
floors would be better than those a farmer usually had, and consequently the wool and 
trimmings would not be damaged as they were in small sheds. In farm sheds that Were 
used as stables there w^as always straw, chaff, and manure, and even if thoroughly cleaned 
out some would always blow in from outside, and that would lessen the value of the wool. 
He lost 1J4. per lb. on all his wool last year for lack of proper facilities for sheaiing, , He 
had heard people say that sheep were bruised badly by machine-shearing, hut he did not 
think.the sheep suffered so much torture as if shorn by blade, as a bad shearer, cut little 
pieces of skin out all over the sheep, and with the machine they were not cut at aE, It had 
been said that wool did not grow so weE after being shorn by machine; this he.questidned 
very much, as the machine could not have anything to do with the growth of the wool. 
Certainly it never looked so long and, indeed, was not so long, having been cpt closer,; hut 
it grew the same length in 12 months. They found that machine-shearing was being 
adopted by all the leading pastoralists in this and other States, and discarded by none. 
These were practical men and knew what they were doing. , His opinion 'was that a great 
many people were prejudiced against machine-shearing in the same way as they were 
against all machinery when it first came into use. As to sheep feeling the cold more after 
,machine than blade shearing, he did not, think there was any difference. He had 
had sheep die from cold after being shorn by blade when turned into a paddock where 
there was no shelter, and had heard of plenty of others dying.” Mr. WaEace’s paper read 
as follow^ He preferred the blades, although he had tried th,e machine. By the 
hand-sheaTS sheep could ,be shorn and the wool on trucks lor about-28s. per 100, whereas 
by the machine method the cost was about'£2. . If shearing with the machine were;foEow,ed 
by a cold wet night there was a big risk, unless thei*e was some shelter, but with the blade 
there w'as less danger. With the blade there was no wear and, tear'or breakages similar 
to those that had to be attended to with the machines, and E the engine broke down with 
the latter the whole shed was idle. Against the machine also w^as the extra expense 
of oil for the engine and a man to attend to it and the machines. Hand-shorn sheep 
commanded a better .price in the market, and finally he, preferred the blades as they did 
not drag the wool out by the roots. If the combs were badly kept the wool was puEed 
out by the roots or scorched by the friction of the machine. .In one shed near by oCK) sheep 
were lost last shearing in one wet night, and if took aH the yard hands and two teams of 
■horses to remove the dead sheep the next day. In-hot weather machine-shorn,,fat sheep 
oo,mpared,very,unfavorably where there was no shade as .against the hlade-shom sheep.” 
Members ail favored co-operative shearing, ■ hut thought, where flocks w'er© small hand- 
sKearing, w,as. preferable. ' It' was pointed 'Out by some members that the machines must 
be working satisfactorily or they would have been discarded- before now, 

T ' 
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Masketi^'G Wheat.— It was resolved that, in view of the present unsatisfactory mode 
of marketin.^! wheat, the Government should be requested to erect weighbridges at all 
railway stations in the wheat-growing districts, so that wagon, loads of wheat might be 

weiglied in, bulk. 

CGeihage of Stud Stock. — ^It was also resoh'ed that, in view of the importance of 
.stock-raising to this State, stud stock should be carried at a reduced rate, and not, as at 
pi'eseiit, charged doulile rate by the Railway Department. 


Arden ¥ale and Wyacca, August 2. 

(Average annual rainfall, lOin.) 

Present —Messrs. Eckert (chair), WilUss, Hantschke, Pradel, Rodgers, Hawes, J, and 
P. Greer, 0, and P. Haimemaiin, F. and H. Schuman, C. Pearce, jun., C. F. Pearce (Hon. 
See.), and several visitors. 

Co-operation. —^The Hon. Secretary initiated discussion on the question of co-operation. 
He considered that if more attention were paid to co-operative effort among producers 
they would not hear so much about socialism; because producers were quite capable of 
marketing their produce themselves, as was done in New Zealand and In this vState through 
the S.A. Farmers’ Co-operative Union. Until recently farmers were greatly prejudiced 
against their own Union, on account of the wheat prices being kept level wdth those of 
the so-called honorable understanding.” This Branch’s member.^ and other intelli¬ 
gent farmers were commencing to see plainly that nothing was pushing their Union 
along better than the combination among wheatbuyers. The Union at present was 
doing about one-eighth of the wheat business, and in the near future would pretty well 
do the major portion, with the loyal co-operation of shareholders. The members were 
also very pleased that a permanent agency was now established at Quorn, and that store.s 
were to be erected at once to supply the long-felt wants of shareholders and farmers. 
Now that the Union w^as importing some of the things required by farmers in exchange 
for wheat exported by them, they were in a jmsition to do business to the very best ad¬ 
vantage. 

Land Settlement. —^The Hon. Secretary read the foilowing notes on this question :— 
“ A short time ago Mr. McColl, of the Quorn Branch, a most experienced farmer, stated 
that it would be a good thing if more of the best lands were utilised and let out on the 
share system, as was done in a good many parts of New South Wales, and in a lass extent 
in our own State. He could speak from experience in regard to the share system, and 
the strongest point in its favor was that any young man wdth push and energy could get 
a good start in life this way which could never be obtained otherwise. On some good 
mallee country, w’here landhoidens were providing land, stock, and implements for half 
the crop, it w’^as a wonderful inducement to anyone. The weak point about the share 
system generally was that there was no inducement for permanent settlement and beauti¬ 
fying the home; and he also considered that for the owner who supplied land, stock, and 
implements to take half the crop was excessive. The question as to what they were to 
do for land for their sons who were growing up to manhood in hundreds had to be met. 
The position was not nearly so hopele^ as it appeared to be. They were informed that 
2,000,0i>0 acres of mallee land, mostly'arable, on the West Coast could be utilised for settle¬ 
ment purposes. It was a great mistake to grant very large holdings of good arable mallee 
lands to farmers; 2,000 acres was enough for any one settler, and that area would take 
a long time to get the mallee roots clear^ out. Until that was done the land could never 
be utilised to the best advantage for grazing purposes. Another great drawback with 
dhe western country was the trouble and expense attached to procuring a good,supply 
of. water for domestic and stock purposes. He knew several farmers who "had'got rid 
of .gocwi holdings there through not being .able to overcome this diffi..culty.. ,. In'mallee 
cl..!.strlcts not far .from' the River Murray there were 7'50,OOD acres suitable for settlement, 
prO'Vided a. railway was constructed- to get the produce to'market. -Good water was 
obtainable in the country described, at a 'very.-.moderate cost by boring, and its comparative 
neam-eS'S to the larger . centres of population 'went a long way towards securing a ready 
market for all produce. Ih' regain! to ■ settlement on the irrigation blocks on the River 
Murray, there were thousands of acres of swamp lands waiting to be reclaimed, and 
when prepared for settlement it only required about 40 ac.res to keeii a large family in 
comfort. The land w'as of such high' quality that it wmiild readily realise £30 per acre 
if offered in the open market. They were informed that there was abundant land along 
the River Murray to carry a po-pulatiou' of half a million people if the water was'utilised 
to the best advantage. The provision made to'advance loans at a moderate rate, of 
interest to settlers directly they secured a block of land, to a.ssist them when help was mo'st 
needed, was a step in t.he right direction. 
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Carrieton, August 12. 

{Average annual rainfall, n|in.) 

Pkesent —Messrs. W. J. Gieeson (chair), C. and J. Fisher, Cogan, Kaergcr, Williams* 
Vater, Ormiston, Fuller, Beerworth, and Bock (Hon. Sec.). 

Sheep on the Farm, —Mr. Fisher introduced this subject for discussion. He claimed 
that in this district it was almost necessary for every farm to have a few sheep, as the 
land was over run with wild oats, and these could not be kept down by culti vation. Sheep 
fed very close to the ground and were better able to destroy oats than any other animal. 
Where a good percentage of lambs Avas obtained they paid well, while the w^ool brought 
ill revenue, and the supply of mutton for use on the farm saved a considerable sum in 
the course of a year. Mr. Ormiston said the greatest drawback to sheep in the district 
was the wild dog pest, and foxes were increasing very quickly, so that losses were sometimes 
very heavy. For clearing land of wild oats it was necessary to fence the land into small 
paddocks separate from the gi'ass lands, as if the sheep had a chance they would leave 
the iveedy land, and for preference eat the grass land bare. It was better in this district 
to have dry sheep than breeding ew^es, as it was necessary to yard them on account of 
the w'iki dogs, and yarding them meant death to a large percentage of the lambs. Mr. 
Mliiiams indorsed this last statement in regard to dry slieep and breeding ewes, and said 
he intended to keep only the former in future. The Chairman also held this view, and 
repeated the necessity for fencing into small paddocks. He claimed that for the farmer 
who had his family to help him, dairying was a payable industry in this district. 


Cradock, July SI. 

(Average annual rainfall, 10|in.) 

Present —Messrs. J. Lindo (chair), McAuley, Paterson, Marshall, Finch, Fitzgerald, 
H. Lindo, Richaids (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Agricultural Experts. —It was decided to place on record the regret felt by members 
of this Branch at the resignation of the wool expert, Mr. W^ J. Mathews. Members 
thought it a pity that sufficient inducement was not offered to retain the services of this 
and other experts who have been allowed to leave the State. 

Rail Garriage,— Attention was called to the high rate of freight charged uix)n material 
such as poisons, traps, &c., for destroying vermin. 


doiinsbiir^, August 21. 

(Average annual rainfall, 9|in.) 

Present —Messrs. Read (chair), Dunn, King, Holiet, Brook, and Chalmei*s (Hon. Sec.). 

Extermination oe Foxes. —Mr. Brook referred to a paper on this subject, printed 
in August issue of Journal (page 59). He recommended the following method of killing 
this pest:—The carcass of a sheep was partly burned and dragged over the ground behind 
a dray, while a man walking behind laid poisoned liver bails. He had killed as many 
as 30 foxes at one time in this manner. The Branch was not in favor of district councik 
having anything to do with payment for scalps, nor did it favor a compulsory tax for 
destruction of foxes, as these animals were always on the move. 


Morcliard, Au^st 3. 

(Average annual rainfall, ll|in.) 

Present— Messrs. Scriven (chair), Kirkland, McCallum, W. and H. Toop, Loftes, 
J. Scriven, ■ Okley, Kitto, Rupke, Reichstein, Peak, McDougali (Hon. Sec.),, and three 
visitors. 

Homestead .Meeting. —This meeting was held at the homestead of Messrs. J. 
McDougali & Sons. 

Cleaning or .Wheat, — 'Mr. Loftes read a paper on wheat-cleaning. He contended 
that sufficient care was not taken,, by the average farmer in the, cleaning of wheat for 
market purposes. So long as he m.ade a f,a,q. sample he was qu,ite satished,, and probably 
maintained that it did, not pay to clean wheat'beyond that standard, " Under the present 
system he was to a certain extentright, hecaTise the buyer had'a hxed top price for all la. q. 
samples, and although a certain farmer might offer wheat of a veiy high quality, weighing 
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say litjlbs. or 67Ibs. to the biisliel, he co'uM not wider the present system get any more than 
the f.a.q, pi'ice. Farmers had therefore been known to mix wheat of a very poor sample, 
say mitier 6(iibs.' to tlie bushel, which thej^ could not get market price for, with the high 
qiiality vdieat above mentioned in order to make it saleable; and so, instead of being 
paid tlie true value of the two wheats, they only received the price for f.a.cp samples. 
This, he eoiitended, was a serious loss, and had a marked effect, inasmuch as it actually 
kept wheat down to f.a.q. level. It was therefore not in demand by foreign buyers as 
a.iiytliing better than an average sample, whereas if the wheat were properly cleaned up 
to its highest possible standard it would probably command top price ail over the world 
ill the course of a few years, and wmuld be first in demand by foreign buyers. Such a 
state of affairs w^ould certainly mean an extra 2d. or 3d. per bushel to the grower. At 
present South. Australia onU sent away an average quality of wheat. The grain itself 
might be goodj but was not properly cleaned to make it up into the best sample. The 
man who bought it had to allow for the amount of rubbish in it, and so deducted, or in 
other W’ords, fixed Ms price accordingly. This being so, it would pay in the long run to 
clean wheat to its highest standard. Then again farmers were paying rail carriage and 
freight on material that ought to be kept at home and made use of profitably for horses, 
pigs, or fowls, as in many eases sufficient feed to get the best results from these was not 
kept. In taking wheat to the miller for gristing they were docked 31bs. jier bushel, and 
this they certainly lost, but would not have done so had they cleaned the wheat thoroughly. 


Orroroo, Aagust 16. 

(Average annual rainfallj 13Jin.) 

PeesejhT—M essrs, Bunn (chair), Koberts, Robertson, Copley, and Tapscott (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Repokt, —The Hon. Secretary reported that only five meetings had been held, 
and he regretted to state that no papers had been read at these meetings. The average 
attendance had been nearly six members. Mention w^as made of various incidents worthy 
of note, and in conclusion the Hon. Secretary asked members to give more loyal support 
to the Bureau, drawing attention to the benefit and instiuction all had received in the 
past through its instrumentality. 


Qiiorn, July 31. 

(Average annual rainfall, ISJm.) 

PRESENT—Messrs. Thompson (chair), Noll, Cook, Finley, Schulze, Brew^ster, Mattncr, 
Patten (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Mongrel Bulls. —^Mr. Cook thought some steps should be taken to prevent mongrel 
bulls from being hired out, and that pure-bred bulls should be licensed. The Hon. Secre¬ 
tary pointed out the annoyance caused by mongrel bulls roaming about the roads when 
farmers were trying to improve their stock by going to the expense of keeping first-class 
animals. Mr. Noli thought there were as good cows in this district as those to be found 
around Adelaide. Mr. Brewster consider^ it would be an improvement if a good bull 
were prooured lor the district that farmers could have on their farms in turn. 

Silo Pits.— The Chairman had been given to understand that the Government was 
prepared to assist farmers to erect silo pits. Someone should try the experiment, as a 
silo could be erected cheaply with old sleepers on end with, a band round them. ;Mr. 
Noll thought corrugated iron would be- as food'andns cheap as', sleepers., ' 

Unsound Stallions. —-TMs Branch was'strongly of opinion that' stallions. us,ed as sires 
.shoiiH be licensed, so that the sta'm'p of .'"horses in the S'feale would be improved. 

Ra'bbto.—M r, Schulze found gprif^ ':traps.,''Bet -by the ..burrows very effective. 


, ■ • Wepowie, July 29. ■ 

(Average annual rainfall, 12iii-) 

PRESENT—Messrs. Haliiday (chair), T.' and A. J, Gale, Kiiaueihausc, Fuller, RieOy, 
Roberts, Pearce, J.'"aiid T. F. Orrock (Hon.. Sec.), and one visitor.' 

'Wheat-gbowtntg. —Mr. Pearce read ..a short paper,' in which he ..advocated early fallow-.: 
iug for this district. He "would plough to a depth of about 3 Jin. "and .then use the cultivator; 
and roo.fc up. the ground deeply, leaving it very rough. If the soil is alw^ays worked shallow 
it' became very hard and difficult to get the seed in. He would put in Ibush. of seed and 
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40lbs. of super, on fallow land, and for later sovvdiig lOIbs. more super, but the same quantity 
of seed. He drilled from IJ-in. to 2in. deep and harrowed after the drill. Hor very late 
sowing he put on about 80ibs. of super, and a peck more wheat. Mr. Bielly thought that 
3|m. was not deep enough to fallow, and most members agreed that "was quite shallow 
enough. If the land was of a hard nature deep ploughing 'W'^as best. Mr. Roberts thought 
SOlbS. of superi per acre should be used in this district, while Mr. T. Gale pointed out that 
the quantity must be governed by the soil, and some parts needed more than others. 
Mr. A. J. Gale liked to have as much early fallow as possible* He did not favor cultivating 
fallow if the sheep could keep the weeds down. Mr. Knauerhause advised IJbush. of 
seed to ensure a thick crop. Other members thought this excessive for the district; 
they would not sow' more than Ibush. per acre. 


Wilmington, August 36. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17|-in.) 

P.RESEXT.^M,essrs. Sice (chair),, Hannagan, Jacobs, Stephens, George, Noll, McGhee, 
Crawford, J., G., and W. Schuppan, Hoskins, Heard, Robertson, Zimmerman, Scholefield, 
Payne, Jericho (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

The Wheat Plant.— Mr. Jericho read a paper giving some interesting facts in regard 
to wheat, the principal points being as follows :—“ It might be interesting to hear some¬ 
thing about the origin, variations, effects of environment, &c., of w'heat. The geographical 
origin of wheat had never been determined. It had been found growing wild in the valleys 
betw'een Arabia and Persia, and scientists believed that from there it had spread to the 
rest of the world. The historical origin was also unknown, though, according to the oldest 
recprds.it was grown in China 5,000 years ago, and w'as one of the chief crops in Egypt 
and Palestine. In the scriptures wheat was first mentioned in the time of Jacob, but 
there w'as nothing definitely said as to how it was grown. The fact that in the exhuma¬ 
tion of ancient pities explorers had discovered samples of wheat went to show that wdieat 
was one of the naaiii cereals used by the white races in the early days. It w'as supplanted 
by rice, ;mainiy wfhen colored displaced white people in India, Arabia, Egypt, and other 
places. In 1860 wheat^was growp as far north of Chiago as 200 miles, and only 40 years 
later it was found growing 1,000 miles from the same place. Wlieat would grow under 
extrema conditions of both heat and cold, and was grown 10,000ft. above sea-level and 
200ft. below. It was little wonder that wheat was gradually displacing every other kind 
of cereal, both with white and colored people. The great food value of wheat, ease of 
cultivation and preparation for use, its adaptation to different climates and soils, and the 
quick returns received were all factors that enhanced the value of wheat. At the present 
time fully 40 per cent, of the world's population derived its sustenance mainly from 
wheat, and the world’s annual average production and consumption was about 
3,000,000,000bush. Wheat was easily influenced by environment, the shape of grain 
and its color being affected by the locality in which it was grown; and as it was shipped 
for seed purposes as well as for food, it was no wonder that there were many hundr^ 
distinctive varieties of wheat. The best quality wheat for bread-making was grown in 
the western parts of America, in Russia, and the southern parts of Argentina. Hard 
wheats had better gluten content® than soft. This was the most desirable part of the 
nourishment found in wheat, but tended to give a yellowish color to bread, against which 
fashion rebelled. Innumerable experimental farms had Jbeen ^established all over the 
w'orid which were doing good useful work. Mainly through them the entire wheat 3 rield 
of the world was being improved.” 


Wirrabara, Aiigiist 7. 

' (Average annual rainfall, JOin.) 

Pkesen't—^M essrs. "Lawson (chair), Lomman, H., A., and G. 'Woodlands, Gurtiow* 
W. H., 'iV., and E* 'Stevens, J., '0., and 'E. Hollett, Ktman, Kendrick, Blessing, and H. 
Law'sou (Hon. Sec.). • ' 

Eritit Export Trade.— Mr. Lomman read a'paper on this subject, to, the following'' 
effect:—The produfetion"bf ’all kinds of fruit', had -made rapid strides during the last few. 
j-rears, with the result ■ thit, production had ^ more 'than reached local requirements. ^ It 
must be recognised 'that they ',had a"climate'and-'mil''which, with proper cultivation, 
could not 'be &aten' 'even by Tasmania for^ color''-and'"quality 'of apples. This had ^beeu' 
fully demonstrated 'time 'after time,, the apples sent from this S'tate bringing a higher 
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pric'o tliuii soni. from Tasmania. While production had made rapid strides, a 

greai niniiv isrodiioers were not yet fully alive to the importance of the export trade. Not 
only vra< it to be well versed in the cultivation of fruit, hut after that had been 

done ihei-e was another important problem staring the producer in the face, and that was 
bow to dispose of liis produce at a price that would pay him. The only solution to this 
lay in seeking for markets outside this State. The first question that presented 
itself U) t’lie orcliardist was as to the best kinds of apples, pears, and oranges to export to 
other coniU ties. He would suggest for apples, Jonathan—placed first because of its earliness, 
it beluga week or two before Cleopatra—which brought equally good prices where it could 
be grown free from l;>iack spot. General^ speaking those two kinds were above all others, 
aithoiigli Dunn's Seedling was a good third where it did well and grew to perfection. 
He ivoiiM emphasize the great point in the export of apples, viz., not to attempt to shi}) 
too iiiaiiy kinds of inferior quality, as that only tends to ruin prices by placing a lot of 
praetieaiiy unsaleable sorts on the market. Another question was the size or grade 
wliich was best to export. He found the best grade of apples to pack for export was 
about 21 in. to Sin. This grade seemed to suit better than any other, and brought the 
best prices. A grade of larger size would sell at times and bring good returns, but over¬ 
grown and disfigured fruit with blemishes was not readily saleable. Overgrown apples 
were not good for export even if clean, being too soft and subject to discoloration on the 
outside. G reat care and skill was necessary in grading and packing, for the result depended 
largely on the way the fmit was handled after being picked. A uniform grade was a 
most important matter, and required the whole attention of the one who was grading 
to get each apple as nearly as possible in size. Anyone who was used to the work could 
soon see the differences in size and place each grade in separate piles ready to be wrapped 
in tissue paper before being packed in cases. The handling required to he done carefully, 
or the fruit would be bruised. Each apple should be placed in. the case'and kept in its 
right position, the whole case being packed in layers until it was full. Enough wood 
wool should be placed on the top to need a little gentle persuasion to get the lid on. 
Another important point for producers was that it paid them to ship their own fruit, 
and not to sell to fruit speculators, and to ship through a good reliable firm that had 
good, up-to-date agents at the other side. The prices realised depended largely on the 
energy and ability of the man on the.other side. The large quantity of peare that had been 
shipped during the last two or three years spoke for itself as regards the prices realised, 
and had become a good thing for all growers of this fruit; but pears had not been exported 
largely from this district, the same attention not having been paid to pear export that 
had been given to the export of apples. Yet it w^as a matter that was worthy of the best 
attention of orchardists. The few that had been shipped from this district brought good 
retuiiis, some up to 14s. per case net for about SOlbs. of finiit packed in trays. This 
seemed to be the best method of packing. The Washington Navel orange was without 
doubt the oi'ange for the export trade. None had been exported from this district, 
but a consignment was sent from Miidura and brought top prices in London” 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

Appila-Yarrowie, July 

(Average annual rainfall, 14|in.) 

Pb'esekt-—M essrs. Wiisdon (chair),' Reichstein,' Francis, Keller, Klemm, Bottrall, 
Catford, Daly,, Be,cker, Jericho, Mayor (Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 

I'KEIGATIOJ^.—Mr. Becker read, a paper on irrigation, in which he spoke of. the benefits' 
to be derived from even a small area of suitable land near a water supply; and there were 
few .farms in the district where .iiTigation could not be earned out to some extent. Lucerne, 
sorghum, maize, and other fodder plants suitable for green feed could be raised at little 
ex|>ense, and would rep,ay handsom,ely any little trouble and expense in the preparation 
O'f the land, for the .crops. ' ■ He suggested as suitable'a fairly, level piece of land near the 
water supply (whether, a 'Stream or got by'sinking),, with a' fairly loose'soil abO'Ut Bin. or 
Sin. deep, and a clay subsoil. The land should not have a greater fail than about 1. in 
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500, so as to allow the water to how slowly and soak in well. If the land fell away too much 
the water flowed over it too quickly. He found that the best way to prepare the ground 
was to plough it well and work it as level as possible and then plough a crown every 10ft. 
to 30ft., according to the supply of water and the fall of the land. It was better not to 
have the lands too wide. Another way was to plough the ground tw^o or three inonth.s 
before in lands with a good crown, w^oih it well, and then, when it was to be sown, to plough 
it back, leaving the crown of the first ploughing about 9in. wide, to keep the water in 
its boundary. If the crops were to be grazed or fed off the paddock should be very small— 
the smaller the better—so that each paddock could have a spell between the w^aterings; 
but it was better to cut the crops and feed it to the stock. Lucerne should be cut and 
allowed to lie for about half a day before feeding it, especially to milch cows. He con¬ 
sidered, after experimenting with lucerne, sorghum, maize, and beetroot, that lucerne 
was by far the best fodder crop to grow in the district. It responded well to irrigation, 
grew quickly, and would last for years with the one sowing. It was superior as a fodder 
to the other crops which required resowing annually. He found the other named crops 
difficult to grow, and that they were more affected by the weather than the lucerne. 

Lamp AS. —Mr. Bottrall initiated a discussion as to the best methods of treating lampas 
in horses—burning or bleeding. After considerable debate, in which most of those present 
gave their experiences with horses both young and old suffering from the complaint, it 
was decided that too much notice was taken of it, and that if left alone the swelling of the 
gums in most cases subsided in time. Both treatments were considered eruef in the 
extreme, and it was pointed out that by burning very often the mouth of the animal was 
permanently injured. If an owner considered something should be done, bleeding or 
lancing was recommended as the most humane treatment and likely to do less harm, 
even if it did little good, than the use of the red-hot iron. 


Belalie North, June 30. 

(Average annual rainfall, Ibjin.) 

Present —Messrs. C. Waldliutter (chair), OHeary, Tremlett, Arndt, Atkins, Bmart, 
Warner, J. Waklhutter, Bladon (Hon. Sec.), and eight visitors. 

Pig Killing and Cleaning. —Mr. O’Leary initiated discussion on this subject. 
He advised shooting the pig with a small-bore rifle prior to sticking with a knife, as this 
prevented a lot of unnecessary tumbling about in the slush. He strongly advocated the 
use of a vat for scalding purposes. It was essential to have the pig well covered with 
the first water, as otherwise the pig would be only half cleaned. 

Farm Economy. —Mr. Smart read a paper on economy on the farm. The farm 
should l>e- well provided with sheds, barns, &c. An entry should be made in a book kept 
for the purpose of the daily income and expenditure. It was not economy to put a 
machine in the shed before overhauling and attending to the parts which needed replacing 
so as to be ready for the coming harvest. The old proverb which said, “ A stitch in time 
saves nine” could be applied nowhere better than on the farm, especially in regard to 
machinery. Horses could not be too well cared for; they should have good comfortable- 
stables, with mangers which would cause as little waste as possible. The stocking of the 
farm was a groat factor in its success. It was not economy to have a farm overstocked. 
It was always better to have a little sui-plus feed than to be a little short of it. Every 
farmer should have a few sheep on the farm for household purposes and to keep the weeds 
down* There was a good deal to be gained by covering haystacks well with straw; 
this would prevent so much damage and waste when it was to be removed. A goml 
straw stack should be provided for those animals that were not in the shed during the 
winter. A lengthy discussion took place, in which the members agreed with the views 
expressed in the paper. 


Beetaloo Valley, Aii^iist 2. 

Present —Messrs. Ryan (chair), Woolford, A. and P. Bartrum, Curton, Murphy (Hon. 
8 ee.), and two visitors. 

Pi^oeghshares. —The merits of various kinds of ploughshares were discussed. The 
majority of members were in favor of steel on malleable shares wffiere the land was rough. 
It was found that when worn they could be replated several times, and thc^ plates could 
be dfawn out thjnner when rec|uired for hard ground, 
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WATKE,\-ELr,i\'S.—>Ir. Ryan recommended Cuban Queen and Albert Honey varieties 
as suited to tbe*" local soil. Watermelons were often grown in tliis district 

weiifhina; I OH ss. and of good flavor. , ' > . 

^.lAxrnr. lOR Wheat.—M embers were in favor of putting on about Icwt. of. super, 
to tlic ac2’e. It was pointed out that although the crop might not look better than where 
HOlbs. or TOlbs. had been applied, it was found that the heads were better filled, the grain 
a.nd tlie land grew a better crop of grass the following year. Sixty ])oiinds 
tC) SOllis. of seed per acre -^vas considered sufficient for tins distirct. 

Cros.s-:dril'LIVg.—M embers, were all in favor of cross-drilling for hay ; ■ and Algerian 
oats, cross-drilled with Yandilla King, .Marshall’s No. 3, or Federation were recommended. 

W.EATITEE Repoiit. —Several members reported that their crops were suffering from 
excessive moisture. Yandilla King and Marshall’s No. 3 were considered to be tbe varieties 
least affected. 

SvsTE.\rATic Faeming.—^I t was considered that farmers in this district were adopting 
a more systematic method of farming. 


Caltowie, August 9. 

(Average annual rainfall, I7in.) 

Present —Messrs. N. Hewett (chair), J. and J. G. Lehmann, Petatz, Patter, Graham, 
E. Hewett, Neate, and F. Lehmann (Hon. Sec.). 

Hay Wheats foe the District. —^Mr. L. Batten read a paper to the following effect: 
“—“ He considered that for hay the wheats most suitable to grow in this district, both 
for the farmer and the merchant, were Marshall’s No. 3 and Marshall’s Select, for these 
reasons: its remarkable weight, its good color, its resistance against rust, enabling it to 
have good grain at all times, even when the stalk at the bottom was still green. It stooled 
well, and on account of the quantity of the flag the binder had a chance to make a sheaf 
that would be found to hold together well. This was a }X)mt in its favor owing to the 
amount of handling it was subject to in the process of chaffing. Another point was that 
the stalk was of that quality which contained a good deal of moisture, and therefore did 
not break up and splinter when being chaffed with a cutter driven at the high speed 
used in mills to-day. There were other wheats suitable for hay. Fedeiration up to date 
had been very little cut in the district, though in the Journal it was spoken of in most 
eases where wheats lor hay were mentioned. Yandilla King was also considered by many 
farmers to be good for hay, but like Federation it had not been cut to any extent in this 
district. In the Journal for July, 1909, a farmer stated that he had been growing King’s 
Early for hay for his own horses for a considerable length of time. Notwithstanding 
the fact of the variety having long and strong beards, he said that at no time had he noticed 
sore mouths among the horses after it being served to tbem both as long hay and as chaff. 
From the merchants’ point of view it was a poor hay for chaffing, owing to-the large 
amount of dust produced. Nevertheless it had one advantage in its forward growth 
and early appearance. The merchant was able to offer a fair price and perhaps receive 
more by getting it on the market quickly. Another wheat spoken of as being good for 
hay in some districts was Majestic, and no doubt it was so; bfft it would have to be sown 
for hay alone, and not for the pui*pose of hay or wheat, according to the nature of the 
season. In this particular district it had proved a poor yielder. One thing in its favor 
was that, providing the merchant could obtain a quantity of Majestic, he could give up 
to 5s. per ton above what other hay was selling at, on account of its splendid color and 
weight. It was difficult for the majority of farmers to say at seeding time what variety 
or which particular p'Sddock they intended to cut for hay. A good crop forffeed'was a 
mixture of wheat and Algerian oats. 'The wheat'sown 'riiouid be au' early variety, and 
should be. drilled, in,, with manure. The'same plot should then be'cross drilled with the 
oats, also with manure. By sowing each kind separately' the trouble' of uneven' crops 
wag done away with. The wheat must he cut when 'the oats were beginning to turn, or 
lose the green eolorat. the bottom of .the .stalk. 'The seed would then be found to be fairly 
solid, while ,'On the other Land the wheat would still .be green right from the bottom of 
the stalk. . This mixture for horse feed 'Could not be 'beaten in his opinion. During last 
season a .'farmer :sold him a few loads' of this mixture, and with'all the handling it received 
the oats were not displaced. It was also noticed tliat owing to... the. .oats .being, shorter 
tlian the wheat they were sheltered to a great extent.” In the discussion which followed 
Mr. Lehmann eons'idered Ranjit wheat the finest type .of hay wheat., , Federation.' inade 
nice chaff and was eaten jeadily by horses as long hay, but members pointed out that 
it ,was not a heavy hay yielden , '. ... .• 
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Takball. —Mr. Batten quoted an instance of a farmer near Georgetown who had cut 
a crop affected with takeall for hay, and had then sown oats with ioibs. super, per acre. 
He had early feed for his stock, removed stock at the right time, and reaped four to 
five hags of oats per acre. A succeeding w^heat crop w^as quite free from the disease. 


Mcsuet Bryan, August 9. 

(Average annual rainfall, 15Jin.) 

Peesent —Messrs. HatheiiejT' (chair), Dunstan, Wardle, H. and E. Collins, Hoffman^ 
Beckwith, Connors, Kelly, Caldicott, Schmidt, Trallagan, Thomas, Kutt, Gregurke, 
and A. Collins (Hon. Sec.). 

TKEE-PLAisrTiNG. —Mr. W. R. Bunstan read a paper on this subject. “For planting 
trees from bamboos or pots the ground should be ploughed to a depth of 6in. to Sin. to 
prevent the weeds from growing around the young trees, or to simplify any clearing of 
grass and weed that might become necessary later. The hole for the tree could be dug; 
say 3ft. square, and from 1ft. to ISin. deep, but care should he taken so that the subsoil 
or clay would not be mixed with the top soil, and then the hole should be left open to the 
sun and air for a week or two. The bottom of the hole should then be well loosened, 
but not necessarily taken out. When ready to plant it was best to fill in with the top 
soil mixed with good rotten dung or scrapings from around the woodheap, so that the 
soil would not bake hard. To plant a tree that w^as in a bamboo it w^as best to split the 
latter in tw'o with a sharp knife and place the bamboo containing the young tree in the 
ground to the right depth. The soil must be well packed dowm and round the plant. 
If the trees were in pots, which was much better than the bamboo, the soil from the pot 
should not be removed from the tree, , but all placed in the ground just as it came out 
of the pot. This could be done by placing the left hand on the top of the pot with the 
plant between two fingers and turning the pot upside down. If the earth was likely to 
: onimble, that difficulty could be overcome by moistening it a little some time before planting 
out. The plant should not be put in too deeply, and the soil immediately around the tree 
should be high enough to prevent the water from settling round the tree itself, or it might 
be drowmed. The best way w^as to make a small channel round the tree about a foot 
away. Young trees must be sheltered from wind and frost, or they would not survive 
the change from the nursery to the open, and this could be done by means of an old bag 
with the bottom cut open placed round the tree over four stakes. It should be an inch 
above the ground, to allow a free passage of air. The higher the wdnd guard was put the 
more the tree would grow upwards for the sunlight. It was also a good plan to plant 
trees leaning a little to the w^est, so that the prevailing winds would tend to straighten 
them rather than otherwise, and also because the morning sim was said to tend to draw 
the tree in the direction of the east. For fruit trees the land should be ploughed from 
9m. to 1ft, deep, or, better still, be trenched, and a good coat of stable manure should be 
worked in. The trees should be placed in rows at least 25ft. apart, with the same distance 
between the trees. The holes for planting should be of a good size and carefully prepared, 
and the trees should not be deeper in the ground than they w^ere in the nursery. The 
long root should be placed towards the west or wherever most wind came from, and the 
soil well trodden down. If the branches on top of the tree were very long he would 
advise pmning a little, provided the sap was not up. The remarks in regard to the pro¬ 
tection of young trees from the wind and planting them leaning towards the west applied 
just as much to fruit trees, and both they and ornamental trees did better if a mulch of 
cocky chaff or straw were spread over the roots in summer, and most trees needed some 
w^atering during that period, especially if it were a long one.”" 


MedMIl, Ausfust 2i. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16Jin.) 

Present— Messrs. Lithgow (chair), Treloar, Steele, Wieaton, Stone, Smith, Trewin, 
Cleve, Pilkington, Vivian, Dunsford (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Veterinary Surgeon for the North. —The Hon. Secretary read a paper dealing 
with this question. He believed the time had come for definite action in this matter, 
but considered that some agreement as to method should be arrived at among the farmers. 
He suggested that a man should be advertised for, and that special attention should be 
given to proper qualification. This man should reside at a central railway town, cover 
aYadius of, 50 .miles in his veterinary, work, 'and should he paid at, the rate, of £1'a day,, by 
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the Goveriiiiieiit. The local residents should guarantee half this amount. Tees for 
services would be charged and recovered in the ordinary w'ay. The amount spent in this 
way would be A^ery small compared with the loss at present sustained by the death of 
valuable stock. A general discussion followed, in which members differed somewhat 
ill their views as to the area which one man could properly attend to, and the salary 
which he should receive ; but they expressed themselves very willing to provide a share 
of the siil).sidy proposed if some arrangement could be made. 


LOWER-NORTH DiSTBiCT. 

rADELAlDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

Aiigaston, 31. 

(Average annual rainfall, 21 Jin.) 

Present —^IMessrs. Bali (chair), Salter, Smith, Player, Stevens, Collins, Friend, Thorn, 
Sibley, Plush, Wishart, Swann, Matthews (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary’s report showed that 13 meetings had been 
held, with an average attendance of 10 out of 15 members. The rules in regard to apology 
for non-attendance had been strictly enforced wdth satisfactory results. Two homestead 
meetings had been held, also two joint meetings with Ljmdoch Branch. The Branch 
again arranged for a comprehensive exhibit of the products of the district in connection 
with the Angaston Show. Papers had been read on the following subjects:—“ Spur- 
pruning,'" " Use and Abuse of Firearms,” “ Pumps and Taps,” “ Cooling and Ventilation 
of Houses,” “ Export of Fruit,” ” Local Shows and Competition,” “ Cultivation of gra.sses,” 
“ Cool Chambers,” Manuring of Orchards and Vineyards.” This meeting W’^as held at 
the homestead of Mr. R. Player, members being entertained at tea by Mr. and Mrs. Player. 
The Chairman, on behalf of the members, presented Mr. R. S. Matthews with a pair of 
gold sleeve-links in recognition of his wmrk during the past fourteen years. Members 
referred in appreciatiA'e terms to the energy and enthusiasm displayed by the Hon. 
Secretary. Mr. C. J. Stevens was elected Chairman and Mr. Matthews re-elected Hon. 
Secretary. After formal business was concluded a social CA^'ening was indulged in. 


Clare, July 30. 

(Average annual rainfall, 24in.) 

Present —^^lessrs. Kollosche (chair), Nolan, Bowman, Lockyer, Victorsen, Berridge, 
Radford, Pryor, Walker, Miller, and Knappstein (Hon. Sec.). 

Orchard Notes. —Mr. Nolan read a paper as folloA^^s :—The question had often been 
asked, ^ What chance of success had a man who, wdth small capital or none, undertook 
the planting of a garden ? ’ What was the cost of bringing a garden into fruition ? This 
was an interesting question,, and one not easy to answer. He Avould refer only to Aunes, 
and Avould touch first on planting—a matter to which he would not refer hut for the need¬ 
lessly elaborate and .laborious methods advocated at various times in the press, A most 
simple and expeditious way was to plough out double fun-ows of a fair depth, say 6in. or 
7in., along the line of the' future trellis; then stretch a AAure across the furrows at right 
angles, and plant at the points of intemection with the furrows. Two good men in average 
soil 'Would plant two acres a day by this method. As. regards cultivation, hand-lioeing 
'Wras very beneficial. General cultivation^ was undoubtedly very desirable, as the frequent 
stirrii^ O'f the soil mellowed and promoted its fertility, killing the weeds as well. But 
the, root system 'Of the .young plants did not, especially in the first'year, extend far, and 
hand-hoeiiig was of the most m.arfced benefit. Locally, young vines were hoed five times 
■' the first season, in fact after every fall of rain, and the resulting benefit was correspondingly 
great,' He 'Wmuid strongly .emphasize this. . Coming .now to the treliising. This depended 
''so. largely on the height and number of wires, upon soil quality, location,, altitude, and 
...'Other circumstances, not forgetting personal idiosyncra.sy, that one must depend largely 
'O'U one’s own Judg'ment. 'One thing, .however, was most desirable—to trellis as early,as 
'pOEssible,'as.the A^ine, being a natural dinger, certainly grew better when on the wire.' He 
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was ratlier iti favor of a low than of a high trellis. He would say nothing as to pruniugj 
as experience, based upon the circumstances peculiar to each case, must principally b® 
depended on here. In regard to the sultana there was one thing to be said, however; 
this vine, for next season’s crop, depended mainly upon this year’s rod growth, and the 
stronger these rods were the better the prospect for the future crop. There were generally 
some useless shoots bearing no fruit, and, from their position, unsuitable for next year’s 
fruit rods. By disbudding these the flow of saj), being diverted into the remaining rods, 
would make them so much stronger. It really was a form of summer pruning, but of 
course judgment must he exercised, else more harm than good might result. Other points, 
such as drying, cleaning, co-operation amongst growers as regards grading and marketing 
of fruit, and so on, were beyond the scope of these notes. As to cost. Sixteen acres 
were planted six years ago, and the total cash outlay thereon up to the time of bearing 
was not quite £30. He must explain that this included nothing for labor, nor for posts, 
which were got for the labor of cutting them, nor for stock and implements, which were 
on hand. However, posts were to be had reasonably, and the man with limited means 
could, for the first few years, dispense with expensive stock and implements. Of the 
above area about six acres were on poor soil, and not yet in bearing. From the balance, 
it might interest members to know that the gross value of the produce to date was in excess 
of £500.” A good discu-ssion followed, in which Mr. Jarman and several members wei‘e 
in favor of a high trellis for currants. 


Gawler River, July 30. 

(Average annual rainfall, 18in.) 

Pkesent —Messrs. Roediger (chair), Spencer, Hayrnan, HilUer, A. M. and J. H. Hawkins, 
and Winekel (Hon. Sec.), 

Shelter for Stock.— Mr. Hayrnan introduced this subject, and emphasized the ad¬ 
vantage of natural shelter from clumps of trees, hedges, &c. He did not like boxthorn, 
and pepper trees suffered from the wind and became weather-beaten. Sugarguma did 
not provide sufficient .shelter and were great robbers of feed. Redgum did not rob the 
grass to the same extent. Trees should be planted in rows to break the prevailing winds. 
If .stock had shelter they required less feed and did better, and it was only humane to 
provide it. Members did not agree with Mr. Hayrnan. in regard to the pepper tree, but 
thought in some cases ik made a good shelter. Mr. Winekel pointed out that the kind of 
trees to plan^ for shelter depended on the locality. In sand nothing was better than 
native pines. Members recommended Aleppo pines and peppermint for swampy and 
blue clay land, and also pointed out the advantage of having big stacks of straw in the 
paddocks. It was also mentioned that hedges were harbors for sparrows, and the ad¬ 
vantage of pollarding trees so that they should grow wood and shelter, pointed out. It 
was considered advisable to have shelter near the water for the benefit of the stock. 


Mallala, August 2 , 

(Average annual rainfall, 16Jin.) 

Present —Messrs. Marshman (chair), Nairn, Moody, G. Marshman, Worden, Murphy, 
Nevin (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Utilisation of Stubble, —^Mr. Worden addressed the members upon ‘‘ The Utilisation 
of the Stubble.” He contended that if some suitable method could be discovered of 
working the stubble effectively into the soil, the enrichment of the land would be absolutely 
certain, and in marked contrast to the frequent loss now sustained by the dissipation of 
the ashes by the wind when burnt. A heavy crop—which if cut for hay would give a 
yield of 3 to 4 tons—if in the form of stubble, and worked well into the land, must be of 
immense benefit. Under the ideal system of cropping every three years upon a farm of 
sufficient area, he considered this system could be adopted. Upon an area of 500 or 600 
acres, where the land was cropped every other year, he doubted if means could be devised 
to utilise the stubble. He had heard it reported that the ploughing in of stubble had 
produced an abundance of grubs. He did not know how far this was true, but he was 
inclmed to the view that the grazing capacity of the land would be reduced. The good 
impressions left by old chaff heaps was an important ground for OGncluding that the system 
would be beneficial. He only saw one way at present to accomplish the work, and that 
was by the use of the disc plough. If the stubble were broken in the same dirwtion as 
the 'harvester was used, and 'then-, crossed by the-disc plough in dry weather, satisfactory 
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results might he secured. In this way a nice lot of ploughing would be prepared for the 
earty rains, a big start for fallowing would be had, and the horses could be turned out 
early to graze instead of feeding from the stack yard- If the season should be wet, the 
land, aftA' having been ploughed, might be difficult to w'ork, and would thus need a disc- 
lianuw and probably a disc-drill. The price of the plough would be £31 lOs. ; harrows, 
£15 ; and the usual hoe-drill could be converted into a disc-drill for £7. In the criticisms 
which followed, Mr. Nairn agreed that there was a waste through burning the stubble- 
nitrogen in particular, being lost. The difficulty would be to make the crop grow when the 
stubble was mixed into the soil. It might grow a rank crop in the early part, but when the 
dry weather came it would be a partial failure. Land had been known to produce good crops 
for long periods with the stubble burnt. If crops were required to be obtained every 
second year—a method which he considered the better to secure quick monetary returns— 
the stubble must be burnt. Mr. H. B, Moody said the subject was a wide and important 
one. The burning of the stubble was a great loss. Later on it might occur that such 
a loss would he detrimental to the interests of the farmer. Wlhle by burning the straw 
a certain amount of plant food was added to the soil in the ash, if the stubble was ploughed 
in fermentation caused gases which were beneficial to the soil and insoluble elements 
were thus rendered soluble- If phosphates were added continually they might be able 
to continue the practice of burning, hut why buy phosphates if they could be dispensed 
with by finding a means to render elements soluble by fermentation instead ? Where 
possible, he always allowed chaff and other materials to rot in. To plough in from the 
previous season would be insufficient to enable it to ferment. The triennial system he 
thought best. Mr. G. Marshmau did not think the ploughing in of the stubble so important 
as might be considered. If broken up on the red land, working upon the three-year system, 
the old straw was rolled and thereby the elements were rendered available. A crop of, 
say, 3 tons, to be chopped up so that it could he ploughed even with disc ploughs and 
harrowed with disc harrows during wet weather would be impracticable. He had seen 
a discMrill rendered absolutely useless through a show'er of rain. It w^ould pay to woi*k 
upon the triennial system in this district, and the stock and green feed were benefited 
most by it. If the decay of straw could be expeditiously effected, the remedy would be 
useful. It was a subject that needed scientific treatment. The Chairman said that 
since the use of harvesters he thought the moisture was better conserved. The chaff 
thrown out from the machine contributed to this result. In ploughing in stubble the main 
trouble was to secure its decay sufficiently early for the crop to benefit. 


•« 


Saddieworth, Aiigiist ZO. 

(Average annual rainfall, 20in.) 

Feesent —Messrs. Frost (chair), Cornwell, Graham, Baldwin, and Coleman (Hon. Sec.). 

Searing Lambs’ Tails. —Mr. Cornwell condemned the use of searing-irons as cruel, 
and the cause of needless pain to the lambs. When “ colt-cutting ” many years ago 
he was asked to dock the tail, and, if when searing round the bone the hot iron touched 
the bone there were unmistakable signs of sharp pain passing through the animal’s body. 
Mr. Cornwell felt satisfied that this twinge of intense and acute pain was due to the contact 
of the hot iron with some nerves in the bone, and believed the searing off of the lamb’s 
tail would cause much more pain than if severed by a knife only, tliough the loss of blood 
might be more in the latter instance. He considered the practice worse than burning 
out lampas in horses, and that' it should be declared illegal. 


Stockport, Aiigest 9. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16in.) 

' v'F ebsENt—-M essrs. Mitchell '(chair), 'Stribling, Megaw, "Wlntelaw, Pycroft, Howard, 
'Murray (Hon- See.}, and three, visitors. 

HoRSB-EB'EniNG.'—Mr. Hewlett’s paper (from Caltowie report on page 1040 July Journal) 
was read and discussed. A farmer living near Mr. - Stribling had put in all his seed and 
only fed cocky, chaff to the horses'.with twm double handfuls of oats,, and the team looked 
well on it. He thought the feeding spoken of by Mr. Hewett too. heavy. He gave his 
horses about .Jibs, oats and filbs. chaff for breakfast and dinner, and long hay at night.' 
Mr. Megaw gave his'|gai!. .dipper of bran with chaff for breakfast and. dinner, and long hay 
at night. He mixed the' dinner feed at breakfast time, and the breakfast feed' the .night 
b'efore, well'damped. .The Hon. Secretary gave each horse BOlhs.. chaff per day at cost of 
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8 d., 12 pints oats at 6d., 21bs. bran at I J-d., equal to Is. per day or 9s. 0|d. per week. 
This would be £2 14s. 3d. per week for the team of six horses, or £141 Is. per annum. A 
few years ago he fed his horses heavily, but thought this a waste and that it only excited 
the team. His neighbor never gave his horses corn, and they looked w^ell; but'he was a 
very careful driver, which accounted for a great deal. The Chairman fed his horses on 
nothing but long hay until two years ago, and they always looked well. After discussion 
members considered that three short feeds per day damped, with bran and oats, would 
be best for working horses. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE,) 

Artliiirtoii, July 29. 

(Average annual rainfall, lOin.) 

Pkesent —Messrs. Welch (chair), Bull, Short, Howe, Lamshed, Westbrook, Crosby, 
Page, Klim, S. T. Lamshed (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Standard Wheat Sack. —A good deal of discussion took place on this question, 
and it was resolved that the bag should, in the opinion of this Branch, hold 2001bs. without 
difficulty, and that the matter should be discussed at the Congress in September. 


Artliiirton, August 24. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16in.) 

Present. —Messrs. Welch (chair), Williams, Bull, Short, Lomman, Westbrook, Rowe, 
Klein, A. G. and S. T. Lamshed (Acting Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Bot Fly. —Mr. Bull called attention to the ravages of the hot fly, which were in evidence 
in the district. He knew of four horses dropping dead, which, when opened, were found 
to be full of the hot fly. Members all agreed that nothing could he done except to guard 
against the pest in the laying season. 

Sparrow Pest. —The Branch resolved that it was a mistake to offer payment for eggs. 
Members considered that it was best to give the money only for heads, as the birds would 
go on laying as long as the eggs were taken, W'hile if left to set they would not lay again 
so soon and the young birds could be destroyed. Mr. BulFs boys had collected no less 
than 2,400 eggs in one season. 


Elite, July 27. 

(Average annual rainfall, ]5in.) 

Present —Messrs. Cousins (chair), Scholefield, Axford, Wauchope, Sharman, McEvoy, 
A- and H. Schroeter, Masters, Trengove, Stevens, McCormack, Barnes, Commons, Heinrich, 
and L. McCormack (Hon. Sec.). 

Co-operative Shearing. —Members were anxious to see co-operative shearing by con¬ 
tract established in this district, and requested delegates to Congress to obtain all the 
information they could upon the subject. 

Licensing Stallions, —On the motion of Mr. McCormack it was resolved that in the 
opinion of this Branch all stallions, whether standing or travelling for hire, should possess 
a veterinary’s certificate of soundness and be taxed to produce sufficient revenue to defray 
the cost of examination by a qualified Government veterinary surgeon. An amendment, 
which was moved by Mr. Bames and lost, was that all stallions over two years old should 
be taxed, whether kep)t for public or private use, and that legislation should be effected 
to prevent anyone from offering a stallion for sale unless the animal had passed a pre¬ 
scribed veterinary test. Mr. Masters, in support of the original motion, which was carried, 
said that as the idea was to prevent the propagation of unsoundness by the use of unsound 
stallions, it was only necessary to tax those stallions standing for public use. As ownere 
could not expect to have the necessary examination made free of cost, it would he only 
reasonable and fair to submit to a small tax to cover this expense. He considered that the 
prices obtained at the recent stallion sale held in Adelaide were lower than the average 
obtained in previous years, and wondered if this fact was due to warin<^s on the part 
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of breeders and dealers, who, in the absence of precautionary legislation in South Australia, 
were rather afraid of this State becoming the dumping ground for unsound stallions. 
The Hon. Secretary thought those breeders w^ho kept stallions for private use would be 
kept up to the mark by competition from those which were hired and had to pass a certain 
standard. Mr. McEA’oy was opposed to either proposal, as he considered that the large 
majority of breeders were cpite capable of judging for themselves and choosing a suitable 
sire for their stock. Mr, Heinrich feared that unless legislation were introduced to protect 
the breeders in this State as indicated there would be an influx of unsound sires from the 
other States, where, he understood, drastic steps were being taken to prevent their use. 
The Chairman had always been an advocate of licensing certificated stallions only, but 
considered that to be effective it should apply to all. 


Maltlanci, August 7. 

(Average annual rainfall, 19|in.) 

Present —Messrs. Opie (chair), Bawden, sen., Hasting, Jarrett, sen., JaiTett, jiin., 
Lutz, Smith, Tosaeil, and Pitcher (Hon. Sec.). 

Nitrogen, —Mr. Opie read a paper on nitrogenous manures, as follows:—During the 
past 15 years a marvellous change had taken place in farming operations (at least on 
Yorke’s Peninsula) by the introduction of phosphatic manures, or, as he should prefer to 
term it, the application of chemical theory to farming practice; and it was only in its 
infancy so far. Half the scientific farming in South Australia had not been told. It was the 
duty of every farmer to be an experimentalist. It was his duty to himself and his duty to 
the State. As population increased the areas of individual farms must become less, and as 
the natural result the produce of the land must be increased. This could be done; and 
agricultural colleges and their adjuncts had done much, and would do much more; but the 
work of experiment belonged to each and all. Therefore, as manures were to-day the domi¬ 
nant note in farming, he had chosen to speak of that essential constituent of vegetable 
organism, viz., nitrogen. Nitrogen w^as an odorless, colorless gas, and it constituted by 
volume four-fifths of the atmosphere. Nitrogen had but a feeble power of uniting with 
minerals, and if combined was rapidly decomposed. MTien combined with hydrogen 
at a proportion of one in three it formed ammonia; and it was assumed that the nitrogen 
used by plants was derived from the ammonia in the soil and from the surrounding atmos¬ 
phere. Nitrogen in combination wdth soda (nitrate of soda) was largely mined in Chili, 
from w'hich country over a million tons ivas exported in one year. Another nitrogenous 
manure in use w^as guano. This was the dung of sea birds accumulated for many centuries 
in a climate where there was but little rain to injure it. It w^as first brought to England 
in 1839 from beds in Peru, which, in some cases, w'ere fully 200ft. thick. Prom these 
millions of tons had now been taken, and the percentage of ammonia had decreased 
with depth. Sulphate of ammonia, which w^as largely used in England, was prepared 
from what was once a waste product from gas works. As with guano, its value depended 
upon the percentage of ammonia it contained. In this countiy, however, farmyard 
manure, if properly treated, was their most commonly used means of applying nitrogen 
to the soil. When the heaps were allowed to become sodden the black streams of very 
pungent and offensive matter were being drained into the atmosphere, and the ammonia, 
worth £100 a ton, was being dissolved in the air. Farmyard manure after being dried 
and exposed until its value was practically nil, was described as DrychafPs dung cart, 
that creaking hearse which carried to the field the dead body whose spirit had departed.” 
Of late ^^ears it had been discovered that leguminous plants, such as peas and beans, 
enriched the ground in nitrogen rather than extracting nitrogen from it. So the grovdng 
of such plants for the purpose of green manuring had been tried with various results. 
■Any of these manures should be used in varying.-quantities, and results noted. From 
a series of' experiments at. Rothamsted, extending over a number of years, the yields of, 
cereals'induced by nitrogenous manures had" been-greatly increased. Mr. Hill had 
used nitrate of soda at. the rate of ^cwt soda per acre on the poorest parts of a field of 
wheat, but could see no difference in the crop, Mr. -Bowey thought for the amount of 
tax-es paid, by the farmem-the Agricultural College should do all the experimenting. [In 
view^ -of the fact that the best manures for any piece of ground, or the best variety of 
wheat, '■&€., can only be determined by experiments on that ground, It -will be seen that 
it would- not' be possible for, the Agricultural College or anyone else to do all the- ex¬ 
perimenting.—-E' d.] He agreed that there was much benefit to' be obtained 'by plough,ing 
.-in'groen legu'inmous crops. " ^Ir. Jarrett, sen., had found Peruvian guano the best manure 
for' forcing vegetables some years ago, when he was a gardener. 
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WESTERN DISTRICT. 

Butler, Aii^sist E. 

(Average annual rainfall, 13in.) 

Present —Messrs. Tremberth (chair), Morrisson, Morgan, Young, and Jericho (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Conference of West Coast Branches.— Members favored a proposal to hold a 
Conference of West Coast Branches. 

Fallowing. —^Mr. Morgan read a short paper on this subject. He advocated fallowing 
from 2in. to Sin. deep, as the clay in places was very near the surface, and it was not 
advisable to break the subsoil. He would plough the ground well and then work it down 
with the cultivator or harrows and before seeding again break it up with the cultivator. 
Members agreed that it was not advisable to plough more than 2in. or Sin. deep on account 
of the clay being so near the surface. Most of those present considered that fallowing 
should take place in July and August, but they considered new^ ground could be ploughed 
at any time of the year if the soil was in trim for the plough. 


Colton, August 7. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16in.) 

Present —Messrs. Whitehead (chair), Shepherd, M. and P. Kenny, Hull, Packer, and 
McBeath (Hon. Sec.). 

Wool Values. —Mr. R. Hull read a paper on the question as to whether the w'ool 
producers received fair value for their w^ool. After tracing the processes through wdiich 
wool passed in process of manufacture into cloth, he expressed the opinion that with 
woollen goods at present prices it was evident that too many profits were being made, 
and that the producers were not getting full value for their w^ool. He thought that if 
woollen goods were sold at reasonable prices there would be a much bigger demand for it, 
and the raw material would fetch more. 


Goode, August 12. 

Present —Messrs. Burner (chair), Will, Watson, Tonkin, Kichoils, Lymn (Hon. Sec.), 
and five visitors. 

Castration of Colts. —Mr. Tonkin considered that this operation should be carried 
out between the ages of five to eight months, as by doing it early the colt did not suffer 
so much and recovered more quickly. The risk of injury was less also, as at this age 
the animal was much more easily handled than later on. Mr. Will agreed that to operate 
early w'as the more humane method, but considered it advisable to leave it until 12 months 
to tw^o years old if a good farm horse were required. He admitted that this course entailed 
more risk than the early operation. Members were divided in opinion as to the best age. 


Green Patch, August 16. 

(Average annual rainfall, 26in.) 

Present —Messrs. Jas. Sinclair (chair), Geo. Sinclair, MacFaiiaiie, A. and C, ’Whiilas, 
Francis, Chapman, Tidswell, Parker, Gore, Sage (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Conference for West Coast. —Members were in favor of arrangements being made 
to hold a Conference of West Coast Branches. 

Rainfall. —It was reported at the meeting that lOin. of rain had fallen here since 
July 1st, and over 20in. this year. 

Yacka Poisoning. —In reply to an inquiry made by this Branch of Mr. H. A. Doudy, 
Inspector of Stock at Mount Barker, the following information was supplied by that 
gentleman “ After yacka country has been burnt it frequently happens that the young 
shoots which grow after the fire possess properties most deleterious to cattle. The symp¬ 
toms associated with the affection are very characteristic, and not likely to be mistaken 
for those of any other complaint. There is marked loss of proper co-ordination in the hind 
quarters, great rigidity of the hind legs, and continual overflowing urinary incontinence. 
In the female the urine escapes in Jets, while from the prepuce of the male there is a con- 
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tiiiiiai dripping of urine. The appetite is not much impaired while the patient can get 
about, but the nervous control is frequently lost, the animal cannot rise, and the trouble 
terminates in death. It is a spinal affection, and incurable, as far as I am aware.” 


Kopplo, July ZB, 

(Average annual rainfall, 

Present —3Iessrs. Price (chair), G. B. and M. Gardiner, Brennand, Thompson, Richard" 
son (Hon. See.), and one visitor. 

Conference for West Coast. —This Branch decided to heartily support the pro¬ 
posal to arrange a conference of the West Coast Branches. 

Fodder Crops. —Mr, G. B. Gardiner read a paper on the necessity for providing 
fodder for stock, other than natural grasses, to the following effect:—“It would pay 
in this district to give more time and attention to this class of cultivation than had been 
done in the past. It would be admitted by all that fat stock of any description were 
very scarce and insuificient to supply local requirements, hence there was a good demand 
at prices that should be profitable to producers. It was a bad advertisement for the 
district that supplies to such an extent should have to be drawn from the other side of 
the Gulf. He believed they could alter this state of things and keep a great deal of money 
in the district that was now sent to the Adelaide market by paying more attention to 
the cultivation of fodder crops. They might have had fat sheep at the present time 
if they had planted paddocks with rape and mustard in the early autumn; and at this 
season of the year, when the growTh of grass was so slow, he was sure that every acre of 
rape would give more feed than 10 acres of natural grass. Then again they found that 
after the grass became dry it was of very little feeding value, while any sort of green 
fodder was of great value in keeping stock in healthy condition. They would find it profit¬ 
able to devote more time to the cultivation of summer fodders such as thousand headed 
kale, and in some of the best land lucerne could be grown; while there was no reason why 
they could not have some irrigated plots on most of the farms. Immense quantities of 
water could be conserved at comparatively little cost, and with irrigation in the summer 
months there was no reason w’hy they should not grow good crops of practically any fodder. 
He had seen very heavy crops of mangolds grown on land very similar to some of the 
local iats, and they were good feed for milking cows, young stock, and store pigs, and 
he had also known biiiiocks to fatten on them. Then there were other crops, such as 
peas, that would fatten pigs or sheep readily. This crop had the advantage of being rather 
later tha’ri wheat, and to be sown after the general seeding was finished. They might 
also turn attention to such crops as potatoes and onions, which were always in demand, 
and were almost all imported from the other side of the Gulf. With the advance of settle¬ 
ment in the back country there w’as sure to be a good demand for such products for a 
long time, and they ought to be able to defy competition from the other side when they 
considered the freight, wharfage, and other charges to be met before such products 
reached them. In these crops the bulk of the work came between the busy seasons in 
the wheatfields, and by selecting the most suitable spots the I'eturn from a few small 
plots w^oiild be equal to a considerable area under wheat. By having a supply of vege¬ 
tables, &c., for home use they would save many pounds in household expenses.” A good 
discussion ensued, members being agreed that much more could be done in raising fat 
stock, &c., than was done at present. 

Sheltebino STOCK.—The Chairman said he thought that sheds for stock, with a good 
thick wall of straw for them to pull at, would be of great advantage to them during the 
cold winter months. 


Miitalie, July 31. 

(Average annual rainfall, l4Jm.) 

Present— Messrs. J. W. Atkinson (chair), W. H. Atkinson, G. W. and J., W. Story, 
W. G. and E. P. Smith, Searle, Howell, Robinson, Laffin, Frost, F. and J.' S. Jacobs, 
Hier (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

'Faemino in South Australia.— -Mr. W. H. Atkinson read a lengthy paper on this' 
subject of w^hioh the following is an abstractThe best of populations for a young'State 
is a producmg one, and it is of as much importance to the Commonwealth m a whole as 
to, the .State itself that the, producmg capabilities of South Australia should' be properly 
developed. There had of late years been considerable development" in'this direction. 
.Large areas, which a few years ago'were covered with, dense mallee scrub .and simply 
afforded ■harbor for rabbits' and other vermin, are now productive farms with a fairly 
.large numher of workers .comfortably settled, thereon. There were other large areas of 
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good land in districts witli a fair rainfall, and to develop tliese will require tlie toil of 
tliousands of workers, and the results of their labors will be the |)eriBaiient enrichment 
of the State and Commonwealth. In the future the production of wheat in South Australia 
would be an important factor in the world’s supply of this grain- The farmers of South 
Australia have shown that they can, under limited rainfall, produce wheat both as regards 
quality and quantity with the farmers of any other part of the world. Tarming had 
improved wonderfully in this State of late years, but they were yet only at the beginning 
of the real progress that would be made. The up-to-date farmer is always anxious to know 
the why and the wherefore ” of things. They must study and reason out problems 
affecting their industry. To secure the best profit from their farms they must find out 
the best varieties of wheat and other grains to grow, the best method of cultivation for 
their particular conditions, how to make the most of their stock, &c. There was no such 
thing as standing still; if they did not progress with the times they would fare badly and 
go hack. Each generation has the benefit of their father^’ experience and knowledge, 
and should therefore be able to achieve better results. The value of their lands would 
increase as they learned to produce higher returns from them. Farms will gradually 
become smaller, and their large paddocks would be subdivided in order to better utilise 
the pastures. There was no doubt they would have to keep a great deal more stock, 
and constant experimenting would he necessary in order to find out what crops could be 
most profitably grown for them. It was often difficult for a man vdth a limited amount 
of capital to start farming. For such a man it was not advisal)le to buy land at high 
prices in the older settled districts, as often it vdll take all he earns to pay interest on the 
capital value of his farm, and, besides, when his family grows u^) he has not sufficient land 
to give the boys a start on. The man with limited capital can do much better by leasing 
land in the newly-opened districts. Having no purchase-money to pay at the start he 
can get a fairly large block, and his limited capital can be spent in improving it. Indus¬ 
trious men can soon make comfortable homes in these districts, and in course of time 
should not only be practically independent, but be able to give their sons land to farm. 
Land in new districts must improve in value in years to come, and it would be hard for a 
really industrious man to make a mistake in settling in such districts. Care must be taken 
in regard to the men employed on the farm. It does not pay to employ inferior labor ; 
cheap labor is often the most expensive. Farmers should insist on men giving good 
references before engaging them, and should also see that they do not engage a man who 
is already in work. Many farmers will offer higher wages to a good man employed on a 
neighbor’s farm when he wants help. This is not only unfair to the neighbor, but foolish, 
as it simply results in putting up the price of labor against himself. That a good many 
men engaged on farms were not worth the wages paid was largely the fault of the farmers 
themselves. The gravest question that confronts the farmer is unionism. The day of 
individualism had passed; practically every section of the community but the farmers 
had its union or trade association. Similar action on the part of the producers was 
absolutely necessary if they hoped to hold their own politically and commercially. The 
fact that the producers were so disunited gave those who were united a great advantage 
over them. The Agricultural Bureau had done a great deal to educate the farmers, and 
he hoped it would be the meaiis of bringing them together in union for the protection of 
their interests. The Bureau had done a great deal of good in improving farming practices, 
but he considered much more could be done if each member would do his best. He 
thought it would be a good plan to offer prizes for the best practical papers written by 
members of the Bureau. He was also of opinion that a ladies’ branch of the Bureau 
would be useful. The farmers had got a lot of good from meeting together to discuss 
matters and exchange ideas on the work they had to do, and he could not see why their 
wives and daughters should not benefit from exchange of ideas on the sections of work 
which came under their control. The women have to spend their lives on the farm as 
well as the men, and education and social advantages ^'cre equally as necessary to them. 
The paper was well discussed. It was agreed that farmers should be more loyal to each 
other in the matter of labor. A good wage should be given to a good farm hand, but they 
should not entice hands away from other farmers. Members were not ia favor of a ladies* 
branch of the Bureau as suggested by Mr. Atkinson. 


Shannon, July Si. 

Present —Messrs. J. Gronin (chair), H. and..W.'Glover, S, and G. Carey, .Cronin, R B., 
E. B., W.,'and W. M. Simth, Habner,,Proctor,' Wiffiams,..and J. .J. ,'Cronin (Hon. Sec.,). 

Farm Notes. —Havelberg’s-paper on'this, .subject,, waa 'read' and discuss^. 
The writer of the paper claimed that in this new district all should have m much fallow 
as possible, and get to work to prepare it' at"soon 'as .seeding w,asffiiishe<i "New ground 
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slioiild be pioii,!^died up roiiglily, with specialty made short mouldboards fitted to tlic 
plotiglp and left in an op-en state. He would not work fallow again before harvest time, 
as there were no weeds to kill As soon as possible after harvest the fallow should ha 
|)loiiglied ilglitly, or torn up to a good depth with the scarifier. A new settler should 
if possible plough up 20 acres of ground to a depth of 6in. or 7in. to enable him to sow 
eaily green feed. He recommended saving all the drake out of the wheat to boil it for 
tile horses, as a feed of this occasionally was an excellent preventive of woi’ins. They 
should also have pfieiity of green feed at the same time. A suitable yard for horses was 
say one and a half chains square, with protection from the wind all round if possible, 
either in the form of scrub or artificially made. A shed should be erected in the middle 
of tlie yard, and mangers should be proAuded Avith lids, to keep the fowls out. A stack 
of sti-aw in the yard was of great value to the horses, and plenty of bedding should be 
provided. 


Utera Fiains, July 24. 

(Average annual rainfall, Min.) 

IhiESENT—Messrs. Holmes (chair), A. and C. L. Venning, R. and H. Hornhardt, Gale, 
Barber, Chase, West, J. and M. Abrook, Hill, Stephens, Pulford, Parker, Deer, Ramsey 
(Hon. Sec.}, and one visitor. 

Bacoj?’ CuiiiNC!.—Mr. R. Hornhardt read a paper on this subject:—Pigs from 8 to 12 
months old made the best bacon. They should not be fed on sloppy food, or the bacon 
would not set firm. He fed heads from the winnower or crushed com. The pigs did 
better on that fare than on Avhole grain. When killed the beast should be let bleed well, 
with the head i 3 'i.ng lower than the hind part. For scalding two parts of boiling water 
should be mixed Avith one of cold. He preferred rolled bacon, and described how to cut 
up the pig for rolling. He made brine for the hams strong enough to float an egg, and 
at one stage in the process the hams were rubbed well Avith salt and a little saltpetre. 
For the roll he used salt rubbed in the rind part till it SA^'eated. The fleshy ]3art was 
sprinkled, with salt and the meat left for two or three days. The fleshy surface was then 
sprinkled A^ith a thin coat of pepper and spice and a cupful of sugar, after wdiich it was 
rolled as tightly as possible. A strap was put at each end of the roil to hold it while the 
binding was done. Hemp was used for this last purpose of a thickness equal to No, 8 
wire, and a half-lutch Avas made every round. The rounds Avere Sin. apart. The roll 
Avas then hung up at once so that it Avould drain, and in three da^-s was ready for tlie smoke¬ 
house, A good smokehouse could be made from an old 400gail. tank. A hole was made 
near the bottom of the tank, from Avhich a trench iOft. long was cut in the ground. This 
trench was coA’-ered Avith a sheet of iron and a fire made at the end of it. The smoke was 
drawn along the trench into the tank, and if the fire was kept going four or five days 
should smoke the bacon suflficientty. Some discussion followed, members generally agree¬ 
ing with the A'iews in the paper. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

Lameroo, July 31. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16in.) 

PKBSKKT—Messrs. Eime (chair), Edwards, Dunstone, S. 'G-. and E. J. Trowbridge, 
Walsh, Marshall,. Jeffery, Wittwer, Koch (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor, 

Fb.edi:ng off Csops. —Mr. S. G. ■ Trowbridge read a paper on feeding off early wheat 
crops. ■ III a, new district such as this feed w^as not too plentiful. Farming was carried 
Oil on an extensive scale, and it'was, necessary; therefore to start seeding early, and some 
of the earliest crops AA^ere likely to be rather forward and suffer from effects of. frost wdieii 
eoniing into ear. It was therefore sometimes - advisable to feed off the' crops in its , early 
stages. 'Wlieat should not be fed off after the 'first week, in August, as the plant then 
■ became harder and stock would pull a great' deal out by the roots. ' Later feeding off than 
that did not give the plant a chance to rally. Comeback was a wheat which, when sown 
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early, benefited by feeding off, as it then stooied much bettor than if left alone. Dart’s 
Imperial, Silver King, and Yandilla King were wheats which would stand feeding off, but 
being late varieties did not require it. Sheep were better than horses for feeding off, as 
they did not cub up the ground or damage the crop to the same extent the latter did. 
Ill any case horses should not be put on the wheat in wet weather. Mr. E. J. Trowbridge 
was not in favor of feeding off the wheat, as he considered what was gained as feed was 
lost at harvest time; and Sir, Marshall had not seen any crops in the district that really 
needed feeding off. Mr. Wittwer favored feeding off in July with sheep. He would 
feed off still later if he was sure of the w^eather being favorable. The Hon. Secretary 
always let the young stock on the crop as soon as a good living could be gob on the early 
sown wheats. It saved a lot of hand-feeding. He did not believe in feeding off later 
than first or second week in August. The Chairman was not in favor of the practice of 
feeding off crops in this district, as the frost and rain caused the wheat to stool sufficiently. 

Season’s Peospegts. —So far ah is promising for a good season. The crops generally 
are looking very well indeed. There is a much larger area under crop this year than last. 


Mainitim, July 31. 

(Average annual rainfall, 11-pii.) 

PiiESENT—Messrs, Wallcer (chair), Faehrmaun, Hein, Hcidrich, SchuKe, Pfeiffer, Scott, 
Haby, Grcenshields, and Scheutze (Hon. Sec.). 

Summer Fodder. —The Hon. Secretary read a short paper on the question of simimcr 
and autmun fodder crops. He was convinced that they did not make sufficient use of 
the various fodder plants and shrubs which were at their disposal to provide greenfeed for 
stock for the end of summer and autumn. He would first deal with the king of fodder 
plants, lucerne, which he thought every farmer should grow, sowing it broadcast with 
his wheat or oaten crop. This would give a splendid lot of feed after harvest; it w> ould 
remain for years and did not impoverish the soil. He sowed about 21bs. per acre. Another 
fodder plant which should be more cultivated was the carrot (White Belgium for pre¬ 
ference), wiiich grew well on any sandy soil.. Stock were very fond of carrots, and as a 
fodder it w'as one of the best milk producers, and also very fattening for horses. It was 
easy to grow 15 tons per acre without irrigation, and they came in just when green feed 
was scarce. The flowering marshmallow was a handsome shrub, with fine succulent 
leaves. Cattle w^ere very fond of it. It sprouted again after feeding off and grew to 
7ft. or 8ft. in height. Some of the plants were prolific seed bearers. The tagosaste was 
also very much neglected. It made a splendid breakwind ; was good for bees, and very 
hardy when once established. It should be grown along fences. Mr. McIntosh was 
advocating barnyard grass (Panioum crusgaUi) for low^-lying swampy ground. It was a good 
fodder plant, but for all farmers who had not any swampy ground the above-mentioned 
fodders were well worth a trial. Members were of opinion that it would not pay in this 
district to grow lucerne in the cereal crops, as advocated in the paper, but admitted that 
more should be done to provide green feed for the autumn months. 

Takeall. —Mr. Faehrmami reported that takeall had made an appearance in the crops. 

Tetanus. —A three-year-old filly belonging to Mr. Faehrmann had staked herself. 
He washed the wound with carbolic and she seemed to be doing well, when tetanus set 
in and she soon succumbed. 

Veterinarv Exatmination of Stalucons. —This branch is of opinion that ah stallions 
hired for service should be examined by a Government veterinary surgeon and be certified 
sound before being allowed to travel the districts. Since the Victorian Act had been in 
force stallions had been dumped into the Adelaide market from the sister State. 


Renmark, August Z. 

(Average annual rainfall, llin.) 

Present* —^IVIessrs. Waters (chair), Muspratfc, Howie, Braund, Geneste, Weste, ISTuthall, 
Pitt, Taylor, Cole (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Pears. —Mr. Howie read a paper, written by Mr. Basey, giving some notes on the first 
export of Henmark pears to London. “ Owing to divers factors, and particularly on 
account of the low non-navigable Murray at the critical time in their venture of shipping 
pears last year, they were very much handicapped. The GIou Moxceaus should have 
been picked a,nd dispatched at least three weeks earlier j as it was, they were only got 
forward' with, great difficulty in' time' to.catoh ihe last steamer carrymg fruit to London. 
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They were unable to get the necessary supply of Laffer cases, so had to pack the pears 

211 keroyiiie eases and forward tliem to tlie Government Produee Depot at Port Adelaide 
for grading and repacking. Tlie Adelaide purckasers of tlie balance of the Glou Moreeaii 
aop reported that the fruit did not keep as well as it did in the past three or four years. 
Tile London lot arrived in good condition, sc that the keeping part of the business should 
not be a worry. It was worth while to remark, however, that the engineer of the Hector 
V as reputed to be a ^ top notcher ’ for careful attention to his cold storage chambers, 
and had a great reputation for landing fruit in first-class condition. The Laffer case had 
iiiade the export of pears a safe commercial undertaking. The ease was made up of 
three trays, each taking a single layer of pears. Wlien packed, the three traj^s were 
placed one above the other, a lid nailed on to the top tray, and the lot cieated together 
to form one-package. Each pear was wrapped in paper (Mr. Sage, a large shipper, who 
was in Renmark a week ago, told them that wrapping in a double paper was advisable). 
Below, above, and around each pear wood-wool was packed so that each fruit was isolated 
iiom its neighbor, as well as protected from the case. The importance of using plenty 
of tins packing was strongly emphasized. Each case was branded the number of 
pears contained, so that buyers knew exactly what they were paying for, and had no 
cause for complaint upon the score of excessive wuod-wuol packing. Mr. F. W. Cutlack 
wrote to his son in London, asking him to report on the shipment on its arrival, and they 
were indebted to Mr. F, M. Cutlack for his comments, from which the following remarks 
wore quoted i—‘ The pears were in splendid condition. . . Very little unsound fruit 
was found in the cases, and the freezing arrangements wrere evidently excellent. But 
the grading wm extremely bad. The packing was good enough; the grading spoilt 
everything. Everybody here says the same thing—that it is utterly useless for Australian 
send anything but the best—^the picked best—^for which there is always a sale. 
If the trays had held only the bigger fruit, and none of the useless small stuff, thej^ ’would 
have fetched 6s. 6d. more per case than they did, easily.’ The London house wLieh handled 
the consignment reported similarly, but they ‘ rubbed it in ’ a bit more; in fact they 
were scathingly candid ! ‘ "We must make a strong protest regarding this fruit; grading 

\vas^ decidedly bad, condition w'asty.’ Their last lines read, ‘ London requires good, 
pears, as there is only a limited pear trade at this time of the year.’ 
After all this true and tragic story the 3 ’' w’ould be w’ondering 'wLat their account sales 
looked like ! The net return per case was about 2s. better than they made for similar 
fruit upon the Adelaide market. Taking everything into consideration, and remembering 
that for them this w'as a plunge into the unkndwn and that they had all their experience 
to buy, the result must, he thought, be considered decidedly satisfactory, and led to the good 
hope of a remiiiierative export business being done in Renmark fresh pears. For the future, 
of course, they hoped to do their own packing and grading in the orchard. They desired 
it to be understood that they made no complaint against the w''ork done by tlie Produce 
Depot, as they recognised that circumstances were against these officers as 'W^'ell as against 
themselves. ’ Pruning the Pear.-—^In the discussions wiiich follow'ed the paper questions 
"vvere asked as to the proper pruning for the Glou Morceau pear, Mr. Muspratt stating 
that his-young trees ran ail to wood in one shoot. ■ No one present had had experience 
in the ma.tter, but Mr. Taylor remarked that Mr. T. Sage, an orchardist of wide experience 
recently in Renmark, had pruned some young peach trees in the Pioneer Experimental 
1 Jot, and had stated that, as a general rule, up-to-date growrers nowadays aimed at pro¬ 
ducing a very Io'VF stemmed, wide spreading tree. Inside shoots were left the first year 
or two ill order to force growth outward, and summer pinching and pruning were freely 
resorted to. Size of Pears.—A London report (quoted in the paper) urged the sending 
fine large fruit. Mr. Ho’wie stated that Mr. Sage’s experience favored a medium 
sized fruit for expoiT. He- w^as accustomed ’to pack in three grades, and had never found 
the largest sized fruit pay so well as the smaller grade. Mr. Muspratt re'marked that 
2 t was common knowledge that large fruit 'did. not keep- so well as the smaller sized. Earlier 
bhipments.—Mr. ■ Ho-wie stated that their London agent had reported better prospects 
for earlier shipments of pears. ^ Cost of Cases and Transport.—Stated by Mr. Howie to 
be Is. - fki. for the three cieated trays and 6s. for shipping. 

PBOTECfTiON, Ao-'AInst CkiBUiK MoTH.—Proposed on the motion of Messrs. Muspratt and 
Ho-wie, that, in order to protect the district from danger of codlin moth invasio-n, steps 
- 0 - 6 ' tKeii to get legislation p-assed to prevent the importation into Renmark of any second¬ 
hand case of^ fruit and vegetables- (other than onions and potato-te). Mr. Taylor urged 
tMt authentic- mformation should -be’-obtaiued^as to. the probahility-^of' the, introduction 
of moth by, means of vegetehlra, before making -so' drastic [a request; but members 
,oo^Mereid that -all the ’vegetables needed could be grown - locally, and the amendment 
nnding no -Beconder, the motion was carried. It was decided to ask for the co-' 
operation of the Irrigation Trust and the Packing Union. » ■ 
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OsANGE SCALEs &c.—^jMembers reported brown scale to be niitis'o.ally plentiful tiiis 
year, some members blaming the olive tree for harboring same. Mv, Muspratt reported 
a scale of similar appearance to the cottony-cushion scale, which, he said, had first appeared 
locally m silver wattle trees, the black wattle being also a harbor for the harlequin bug. 
Mr. Nuthail stated that in South Africa the work done by tiie Agricultural Departments 
in suppressing pests and diseases was much more thorough than anything he had seen 
in Australia. Mr. Muspratt reported having found borers in the limbs of iJeacli trees. 
Powdered gypsum thrown on the trees was mentioned as a frequently efiectual remedy 
for orange scale. It was resolved to institute inquiries as to the cost of hiring an outfit 
for fumigating orange trees, and also re the appointment of a salaried vegetation diseases 
inspector for the district. 


Stierlock, Aiigiist: 7. 

(Average annual rainfall, 15iii.) 

Present —Messrs. Osborn (chair), Whyatt, Nock, Nicksch, Burnett, S,, R. H., and 
F. C. Stringer, and Coomhe (Hon. Sec.). 

Care op Implements. —The Hon. Secretary read a paper, written by Mr. P. T. Golds¬ 
worthy, to the following effect:—“ A great deal of carelessness was displayed by farmers 
in leaving their implements exposed to the sun and rain. The cost of 'necessary imple¬ 
ments to work a farm was no small item, and all implements should be under cover when 
not in use. He believed it would pay in that district to build a substantial stone shed for 
this purpose. It would last for years and would he practically fireproof. If this could 
not be done, some sort of shed could he constructed with hush sides and a straw roof, and 
that would afford some protection for the machinery. He considered it would pay to 
give all implements, such as strippers, harvesters, binders, wagons, &c., a coat of paint 
every other year, or even every year. This would prevent the wood from cracking and 
vrarping. Machines should be overhauled as soon as the season’s work was finished, 
necessary repairs made, and all working parts thoroughly cleaned up. A little care of 
implements saved a good deal of money and made the work much better for man and 
beast.” Members agreed with the contentions of the paper, and thought that while in 
use implements should be overhauled twice a day and all nuts kept tight and parts well 
oiled. 

Fallowing. —Members agreed that fallowing should commence immediately after 
seeding, but there was considerable diversity of opinion as to the best depth. The Hon. 
Secretary thought that the ground could be ploughed to a depth of 6in. without turning 
up a poor subsoil, and that the crops would be greatly benefited thereby. The Chairman 
considered 3in. sufficiently deep, and several members supported this opinion. 

Scrub-rolling. —August and September were conridered to be the best months for 
rolling scrab to get the best results. 


Waikerie, August 2. 

(Average annual rainfall, 9in.) 

Present— Messrs. Rowe (chair). Burroughs, Jones, Lewis, sen. and jun., Modestach, 
Baum, Rogers, Emmett, Bin-ton, and Green (Hon. Sec.). 

Pruning or Apricots and Peaches.— During the day several of the members 
inspected the Ramco orchards and vineyards. The first place visited was Mr. Green’s 
property, where the visitors were struck with the large healthy apricot trees. The leaders 
had been allowed to run and were only thinned out in winter. This system had been 
applied to these trees for some years ; the bearing capacity of the trees had been doubled, 
and the quality of the fruit had improved. The visitors thought Mr. Green had also adopted 
the correct method of pruning the Foster peach. This had been a source of great trouble 
growers. It could not be brought to fruit by any ordinary peach treatment. 
Air. Green thinned this out in winter and did the main pruning after the fruit had set, 
and then cut out to one bud all spurs that had failed to fruit. He also thinned out the 
fruit spurs accor(^g to the strength of the tree. He used manures, and had to prop 
the trees for the last two years. Experience had proved that for this variety the fruit 
spurs must be on two-year-old wood, not the previous season’s growth, as usually advo¬ 
cated for peaches. The currants were next visited, where two plots were being experi¬ 
mented with. On vines planted lift, by 8ft. he was cutting to on© bud and four buds 
alternately, and on vines 22ft. by 8ft. he adopted the rod and spur system. From rod 
and spur pruned vines last year the yield was ton currants from quarter of an acre. 
A move was then made to the other orchards. Most of the growers had adopted Mr. 
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Ck'een’s stein of pruning the apricot. In IMr. Jones’s well-kept orcliard a splendid show 
of friiife spurs was seen on the apricot trees. This grower is letting the leaders go this 
}’eai’, bu|} is rather doubtful of good resulting. Other orchards were visited where this 
system was in vogue, but some trees looked sick and weak through letting them run 
when too young. An adjournment was then made for tea, and a meeting held in the 
evening. Discussion then took place on this question in A'iew of the afternoon’s inspec¬ 
tion. Mr. Jones considered that letting the leaders run (called locally long pruning) 
would tend to draw the sap up and impoverish the lower spurs, and that althougli the 
yield might be increased in quantity it would be at the expense of quality. Mr. Green 
thought that only strong healthy trees should be allowed to run, and bj- manuring, the 
spurs would push out from top to bottom. He found he got quantity and quality, and 
that trees pruned short very often died right out. Finally it was agreed that the system 
of long pruning was the best for strong growing apricot trees on the irrigated lands of 
the Murray. Also that the proper method of pruning the Foster peacli was to leave 
the main pruning until the fruit had set-t and to take the fruit \voo(i from the two-year-old 
wood. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

Cherry Gardens, July 27. 

(Average annual rainfall, 33iii.) 

Fresent—M essrs. Stone (chair), Jacobs, Hicks, Broadbent, C. and J. Lewis, Kayser, 
I, and G. Etcks, Curnow (Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 

xIrbor Bay. —The Hon. Secretary reported that the Branch had celebrated x4rbor 
Bay on July 23rd, when 41 English elms had been planted along the main thoroughfare 
in the settlement. 

(M-operatiojt.- —Mr. Yelland, the Secretary of the S.A. Farmers’ Co-operative Union, 
gave an address on this subject, after which it was well discussed. 


Forest Range, duly 29. 

(Average annual rainfall, 36in.) 

Present —Messrs. F, Green (chair). Mason, Bowley, Allen, Pollard, P.., J., H., and 
A. Green, Tribe, Hale, Vickers, Monks (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Cultivation of Raspbebeies. —^Mr. Mason read a paper on this subject. The selec¬ 
tion of a suitable site for raspberry-growing was of first importance. He preferred land 
slo]}ing down to the east, so that the plants were shaded from the afternoon sun, with 
good loamy soil, broken at least 18in. deep. Some people stuck the canes in the ground 
anyhow and exx:>ected them to grow. He considered a quarter of an acre in a good position, 
well looked after, would give returns equal to an acre indifferently put in and treated. 
Strong young canes should be chosen for planting, and should be cut w^ell back. They 
would give more fruit and produce much better canes for the next season than long canes 
would. He advocated early digging and hoeing. It had been said that late digging 
did away with the necessity of hoeing. It also resulted in half the crop being lost. Mr. 
Vickers wished to know why buds were not found low down on the old long canes. IVIr. 
Mason said that if canes were topped they would then bud low dowm. Mr. A. Green 
agreed that the deeper the soil was broken up the better for the raspheixy canes. If 
the soil was good it was not necessary to plant so thickly as in inferior land. Mr. J. Green 
advocated digging canes early in the year. The best situation was sheltered from the 
afternoon sun. He arched the canes into themselves and they stood up better than those 
arched into each other. He did not top the canes, as he considered they did not produce 
so much fruit if that were done. Mr. H. Green thought that as long as young canes for 
planting had plenty of fibrous roots it did not matter so much about their being'extra 
strong. By leaving canea untopped the, fruit ripened earlier. Mr. K.' Green cut l>ack young 
eanes .when planting. Five or six canes w^ a fair number to plant to form the stoo|s. 
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He did not top Fillbasket canes, as the fmit was late enough without. For the old kind 
15 or 16 canes in the bush was enough. He had tried arching, twisting, and plaiting, 
and liked the last method best. The 15 or 16 canes were done up in foin or fiTe plaits, 
and the fruit was easily and quickly picked. Eighteen inches was a nice depth to break 
up the soil. -Mr. F. Green had a few' thornless raspberry canes, but they did not compare 
favorably with the other varieties grown there. They did fahi}’’ well for the first two 
crops, but after that ivere not of much value. They might be satisfactory for putting 
in punnets for early market purposes. He considered that as a general rule raspberry 
canes had been planted too thickly, and was about to plant a new bed with 5ft. between 
the rows and 3ft. between the stools. He wumld plant four canes of the old sort 
and six of the Filibaskets in a stool. Mr. Rowley asked whether deep or shallow 
cultivation was better for raspberry canes. At one time the former had been recom¬ 
mended, but now the latter was more in favor. Mr. Pollard had tried arching Fill- 
baskets. In some places they did well, but in others it did not seem to suit them at 
all. He thought seven canes a fair number for planting, but considered 5ft. by 3ft. not 
wide enough. Mr. Monks did not arch canes one into another, but rather favored arcli- 
ing into themselves. He plaited about three together when strong enough, and would 
never jdant closer than 5ft. square. He believed in planting on the square, to allow a 
free current of air between the plants. 


Forest Range, Aiigast 26. 

(Average annual rainfall, SOin.) 

Reesent. —Messm. F. Green (chair), H. and J. Green, Eowiey, Tribe, ]\TcLarcn, Hale, 
Pollard, Allen, Monks (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

BRiiismxG Land.— -Mr. Rowley read a paper setting forth some of the advantages to 
be gained by draining orchard land. In a district with such a large rainfall as they had 
here a good system of draining all classes of soils was to be recommended. In low-lying 
places if the land was allowed to lie wet and sodden trees soon began to show signs of 
d^ung back, as the result of the decay of the fibrous roots. In summer the water evapo¬ 
rated, leaving the soil very hard and dry. Cultivation was rendered difficult, and as 
a certain amount of working was necessary in the summer months to retain in the soil 
what moisture was there this was a serious drawback. The high land also needed draining 
as much as possible, as while the water was allowed to soak away through, the soil it was 
continually washing it away and robbing it of the food required by the trees. The best 
method of draining to adopt depended upon the situation and the nature of the soil. 
Where there was likely to be much of a stream an open drain was necessary. From 
this waterway underground drains should branch off through any piece of wet land and 
to places where soakage could be tapped in the wet weather. Short branches might also 
be put in to conduct water from the loose cultivated soil into the open drain, thus lessening 
the amount of “ wash ” from the hanks into the drain. If stone were at hand he would 
recommend building underground drains with it, bridging over the drain with slabs from 
18in. long; but if the soil were very loose or liable to run badly he would prefer to use 
.split timber. In no case should the material be stinted, but plenty of space should be 
allowed for a clear passage for the water. The drains should be sufficiently deep to allow 
ordinary cultivation to be carried on over them. Mr. J. Green had tried a good deal of 
drain construction. Stone drains had not been a great success, and he preferred the slabs 
of wood about 18in. long and Sin. or 4m. thick. Trees did much better on drained land, 
and he was satisfied that it paid. . Mr. McLaren liked stone drains. They lasted for a 
number of years if put in properly. Timber drains were also good and lasted well if put 
in green. The land in this locality required draining and showed good results quickly. 
Such land seemed to retain the moisture better in summer, although drained in the winter. 
He could not get on to some of his land before draining, but can now take a horse on it. # 
He had put stones and slabs together with satisfactory results. Mr. A. Green preferred 
slabs, about ISin. long, put across the drain when they were quite green. He had seen 
drains made with green saplings which had lasted many years. Mr. Allen said one point 
not dealt with was draining near creeks. If the land was not drained ngbt through into 
the creek the water got behind the banks and made them give way. Mr. H. Green thought 
in low land it was a good plan to plough the ground high, banking it up somewhat befoje 
planting trees. Mr. F. Green did not like banking up in that way, he prefejTed under¬ 
ground . draining. Banked up land was liable to wash, and the roots were not drained 
properly. Drains of green stringybark had lasted about 30 years. 
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Cmneraciia, July 5. 

(Average annual rainfall, 33iii.) 

Peesekt —^]\Iessrs. Randell (cliair), Porter, Kitto, Monfries, Hanna, Sandercock, and 
Lee (Hon. Sec.). 

Pakmikg a Hxtnbeed Acres. —Mr. Porter read a sLort paper on kow to get tlie 
best results from a farm, of 100 acres. He would divide it into nine paddocks of equal 
size. If a ring fence was already up, the dividing fence, including gates, would cost about 
£65 for five |>lain wires and one- barb for the top. The homestead should if possible be 
in the centre of the farm. The 11-acre paddock in which the house stood could be used 
for out-buikllngs, yards, orchard, and growing root crops such as mangolds, swedes, 
potatoes, or any crop that might be fed to stock. Of the eight remaining paddocks of 
11 acres each he would crop three each year, adopting a system of rotation. The first 
year peas, the nest year wheat, and for the third year oats, giving a good dressing of 
manure each year. The fourth year he wnuld scarify and sow dowi\ to grass, such as 
perennial ryegrass, sheeps burnet, phalaris, pas];)alum, lucerne, trefoil, and Rhodes’ grass. 
It was advisable to sow a different variety in each paddock to provide a change for the 
stock, and as the different grasses were at their best at different times of the year a supply 
of green feed would be secured for a much longer i>eriod. All that was grown on the farm 
should be fed to stock and put on the market in the form of produce, such as butter, cheese, 
bacon, eggs, beef, mutton, and wmol. If so used he was convinced that a higher profit 
w'oiild be obtained from the land in this district than by selling as hay, grain, &c. Three 
horses should be enough to %vork the farm, with an extra one for saddle and light harness 
work. He would keep 16 good milch cow\s, allowing each cow to be dry six or seven 
weeks each year. There would then be 13 milking all the year round, and these should 
produce £230 w'ortli of butter. The pigvS, fed on the skim milk and peas, ought to bring 
in another £100. In addition to 16 cows and four horses the farm ought to carry 30 sheep 
all the year, or if stores w^ere bought and fattened it should fatten 160, and these should 
show a profit of £30, making a total profit of £360. Iklr. Monfries agreed that it would be 
best to divide the farm into small paddocks, and to change the cow's from one pasture 
to another from time to time. He could not, how^ever, accept the figures given as regards 
profits. Mr. Kitto thought the greatest difficulty was to find land suitable for such 
experiments. He believed in rotation of crops and sowing paddocks to grass if sheltered 
from frost. Mr. Hanna considered it most important to have land of first class quality. 
He wmuld sow grasses, and favored prairie grass. The wet district was very much against 
them, and he did not think the amount of stock mentioned in the paper under discussion 
could be kept without irrigation. It w'ould not, in Ms opinion, pay to keep cow^s in winter. 
l£r. Sandercock believed in a 300-acre farm divided into small paddocks. He thought 
the writer’s figures were too high. Mr. RandeE thought a farm of 100 acres too small, 
and did not think it possible for cows to return the profit mentioned in the x^aper. A 
cow needed 201bs. of hay or chaff per day, with something added. It wmuld cost about 
£2 per acre to sow grass, and he thought tMs was too expensive. In replying Mr. Porter 
said it w'as quite possible to work a farm such as he mentioned with three draught horses. 
He would cultivate phalaris in winter and paspalum in summer. 


Hartley, Aagust 4. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16m.) 

Presekt—^M essrs. B.' Wundersitz (chair), O. Wundersitz, W. and C. Brook, Paech, 
Pratt, Clark, Symonds, Hudd,^ Phillips, Stanton, Bermingham (Hon. Sec.), and three 

visitors. 

Homestbab Meeting. —The meeting, was held at the residence of the Chairman, 
where ■ members met at 10 o’clock in the morning, and then drove four miles to his scrub 
farm. This'land was considered some yearn, ago to be almost useless, but it was now 
, growing , gO'Od crops. The first paddock inspected was about 70 acres of Yandilla King, 
*which'was: looking remarkably well,' Alongside was a paddock, of Federation which was 
also looking, fairly well, but did not seem to stand the cold w^eather so w^ell, and a hail¬ 
storm, had knocked it about, but fine’ weather would soon bring it round again. The 
,A]gmaii oats were also looking well, being about a foot high in places. One strip of oats 
had; been drilled on top with manure and ploughed in as an experiment, and members 
considered it looked the best, being the most forward. The kangaroos were ' getting 
troublesome again here, eating off the high x>atches ,of oats and wheat,. They would do 
a lot of damage if they come in when the cropr.was getting ripe, as they knocked down 
so much. The Chairman had a team fallowing'close alongside. The soil was sandy in 
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places, and in others fairly firm ground with plenty of limestone, there being thousands 
of yards which had been stacked in large heaps at a lot of expense. The stumps were 
almost all cleared out of the 400 acres with constant ploughing, and there was an abundance 
of water on the farm at 60ft., sonie of which was raised with a windmill and used to water 
the sheep. The farm was all wire-netted and clear of rabbits. In the afternoon members 
inspected a plot of Yandilla King at the homestead, which the Chairman had worked on 
the dry-farming principle, but without subsoiling. It looked very much as if it would pay 
for the extra trouble if it did not go down, as it was quite a foot high and as thick as a 
mat. A Blackstone oil engine was also inspected which was used for cutting chaff, CTushing 
grain, and sawing firewood—saving a lot of work. The implements were all well housed, 
and members considered it a very up-to-date farm. 


ftingscote, August 2. 

(Average annual rainfall, ISpii.) 

Present —Messrs. Turner (chair),' dVright, Bell, Castine, Thorpe, Jacka, Kash, and 
Cook (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Pea-geowing-. —Mr. Nash read extracts from the Roseworth}’ College report dealing 
with the growing of field jjeas. Last year he had sown four acres which returned a 
net profit of £11 per acre. They were planted on the last day of July, but he would advo¬ 
cate planting in June. The variety was Blackeye Susan, introduced to the island 27 
years ago by Mr. J. Turner. He always mowed jreas with a scythe, put them in cocks, 
and carted them in early. They were trod out with horses and cleaned with the winnower. 
Mr. Neaves had planted peas in September, and had a good return. Mr. Turner advo¬ 
cated early planting, say June, as the young plants grew quickly, and by September, 
when the caterpillars were troublesome, the pods had begun to harden and were not so 
easily destroyed. 

Rape and Lemons. —Samples of rape and lemons were tabled by Mr. Jaeka. These 
were considered to be very fine specimens. Mr. Jacka thought that more rajje should be 
grown on the island, as much of the soil was very suitable. 

Panicum Crus-g.illi. —Mr. Turner wished to know if there were two varieties of tliis 
grass, commonly known as barnyard grass. The Hon. Secretary stated that at the last 
show Mr. McIntosh, of Murray Bridge, told him that there were two varieties, one of 
which grew ISin. high, and the true variety, which grew 4ft. to Bft. high. 


Meadows, August 9. 

(Average annual rainfall, 344in.) 

Present —Messrs. Ellis (chair), Brook, Catt, Griggs, Nicolle, 'W. and G. Stone, Smith, 
Bertram (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Phalaris Commtttata. —Mr. G. T. Griggs read a paper dealing with the improvement 
of the land, in which he referred particularly to the question of grasses. He had tested 
many grasses, but none of these had done well in the winter, when feed is badly needed 
in this district. Last season, about the beginning of August, he bought twu packets of 
seed of Phalaris comrnuiakt and sowed it on newly-cleared land. He also bought 1,000 
plants of this grass and put them out about Sft. ajjart each. Most of these grew very 
well, while the seed also germinated freely, and from one small packet he transplanted 
about 700 plants. The leaves of the plants grown from seeds were not the same color 
as those plants he bought. At the end of the summer the plants died off, but a lot of young 
plants had come up this year, and he was satisfied the seed he secured was that of an 
annual plant and not the perennial. The roots he bought had made plants about 2ft. 
in width, and grew 3ft. to 4ft, in height. He believed this would prove a very valuable 
grass for the district. More attention should be given to draining the land; the water 
should not be allowed to lie on the surface for more than 24 hours, and under-draining 
was necessary to cany off the surplus., Most of the land also requires liming ; from 8cwts. 
to 20cwts. of slacked* lime per acre should be applied. Without liming they did not get 
proper value out of the stable manure applied. Thomas’ phosphate was a good manure 
to use in this district, as it contained a lot of lime. - . , ' 
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Menle^ie. July 31. 

(Average annual rainfall, 19in.) 

pR,E 3 E?CT—'ile-ssrs. Williams (chair), Scott, T. W. and F. Hisscoch, Hackefc, Mincliam, 
Ayres, Taylor, Tlioriiley, and Botten (Hon. Sec.). 

Caiie oi Hoeses. —Mlncham read a paper on this subject. It would be a long time 
before steam or motor power quite superseded horsepower. He prefered dark animals, 
or bays with dark points, the size and stamp being a matter which depended upon the 
roads the farmer had to travel and the nature of the country that had to be culthmted. 
t\iien breaking horses they should always be handled quietly but firmly. He would ne\''er 
liurry a young horse, but bring it to its work gradually, as it would then do inucli better 
and have more spirit left in it. He advocated training a horse to obey the owner’s voice. 
Many a life had been saved and many an accident had been prevented by horses promptly 
obeying their master’s voice. It was well to keep horses off the metal roads as much as 
possible, their legs would then be sounder and the animals would be freer from diseases. 
When buying they’" should be sure to carefully examine the hoofs, as a horse might have 
a beautiful looking body and bad hoofs, which would take more than half the value from 
him as a working animal. They should not purchase a horse that showed signs of \vearing 
on the inside heels of the front hoofs as they would always have a very ugly action. Damp 
stables and dirty, sloppy yards destroyed Jiorses’ hoofs: They get cold and wet, and re¬ 
mained so for a long time, eventually becoming spongy, when the. crust seemed to fret 
away near the bottom of the hoof, making it very difficult to nail on a shoe. He did not 
like a hoof that curved from the top to the bottom, for they wmuld often crack and wmuld 
not stand the rough roads. Rich food would often destroy the hoofs, as was seen in 
the case of some stallions. Tliis was caused by too much grain in their food. The size of 
iioofs would, as a rule, depiend upon the country the horse -was bred in. In rocky northern 
country they had, as a rule, small hard hoofs, while in the South-East and similar damp 
districts the horses had large hat hoofs. They grew the kind of hoof best suited for the 
ground on which they had to work. Sometimes a man who had a large-hoofed horse 
would say, Bring the shoe in to encourage the hoof to grow smaller,” and the owner 
of the small-hoofed animal would want the reverse done. In shoeing it was best to copy 
nature as nearly as possible, for they could not beat what was natural. 

Bitbeait Work. —-Mr. Mlncham also read a short paper on this subject, as follows:— 
The farmer was often called the backbone of the country, and rightly so in relation to 
food production. Backbone was needed in bad seasons and in limited circumstances. 
Bureau members must also put backbone and strength into the meetings. They must 
be liberal in their views and not too slow in giving them at the meetings when needed. 
Each member must always be on the lookout for some knowiedge, that lie might help in 
the meetings. Fanners knew that they had paid very dearly for some of their knowledge, 
and the Bureau existed and met so that the experience and advice of others might be 
benefited by. They all knew that if they read the Agricultural Journal they gained a 
great amount of knowledge very cheaply. The farmer of to-day owed a great debt to 
scientific men and their researches. Take, for instance, the thousands that had been 
benefited by using fertilisei's. Farmers must always be willing to listen to scientific 
reports, and try and prove them by practical tests. The future would require far more 
produce from the soli tliaii that produced to-day, and the farmers would have to face 
that fact. They must never think they had reached perfection, and that they knew 
enough. Each year would bring forth some useful discovery that would benefit the fann¬ 
ing community. The farmer had a grand occupation, and must alwuxys show' by his 
dihgeiifc search for knowiedge that he had what W'as essential, in addition to backbone, 
to make a good tiUer of the soil. 


Strathalbyii, August is* 

(Average annual rainfall, i9|in.) 

—Messrs. Fischer (chair), Watt, Collett, Moore, W. M. Bankine, and J. R. 

Raiikine (Hon. Sec.), 

■ Egg CTrclbs.'—C ircular dealing with starting of an egg circle branch' for the' distri'Ct 
was gone into thoroughly, ail the members agreeing that it was a gO'Od' proposition, and 
likely to lead to a large business when once started. It was resolved, that the members 
present' approach their neighbors on the subject, and that the feeling of the district' as 
a whole' be ascertained before' the next meeting,' by putting an advertisement in the local 
paper. Tlie Hon. Secretary had sent a copy of the circular to all members. 
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SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

Milllcent, August 17. 

(Average annual rainfall, 281in.) 

PiiESEXT —Messrs. Stewart (chair), Harris, Hart,* Holzgi'efe, Mullins, Glutton, Dav, 
and.Thompson (Hon. Sec.). 

Ferk Cou?rTPvY.-~Mr. Day read a paper on this subject to the following 
effect:—The cultivation of this class of country had not received as much attention as 
it might in this district, considering the present high land values. They should ask them¬ 
selves if it paid to leave land practically producing nothing, which, if hrokeii up and sown 
as cheaply as |3ossible with oats, barley, rye, prairie-grass, &c, for a few years in succession, 
■would be capable of carrying and fattening from one to three sheep per acre for about 
seven months in the year, and which would, in many cases, with the aid of supeiphosphates, 
grow good crops of Algerian oats. Probably the most expensive part of the business was 
clearing, erecting netting, and thoroughly destroying the rabbits, hut there were few^ 
wdio would argue that netting did not pay. There was a mistaken idea that because 
land was smothered with ferns it was of little value. IThen ploughed during June or Jiity 
the ferns were more easily checked than when x^Ioughed in summer. Kevertheless, it 
was very important to have a crop intended for sheep feed in vuth the first autumn rains. 
Mliile it was quite possible to completely destroy ferns in some kinds of sand -with a few 
ploughings, often on better soil it was imjpossible to do more than check them sufficiently 
to allow the growth of a crop or of grass. Oxoinions differ as to the prox^er quantity of oats 
to sow x^er acre (broadcast) on sandy soil, but for sheex:> feed he considered it paid to sow 
thickly. IVhen a crop of greenfeed %vas fit for grazing the point for consideration w^as 
whether it was to he used for fattening purposes or simply to be stocked according to its 
carrying capacity; in either case care should be taken not to overstock at the commence¬ 
ment, and a short sx^ell now and again allowed the crop to recover. One of the secrets 
of fattening sheep in the winter was x^roviding a change of feed for them, and for this 
reason it was advisable to sow' a variety of fodders. Sheep x)refeiTed oats to barley, and 
cared for lye least of the three. Grazed on systematic lines it was suq^rising the quantity 
of stock which could be carried on a small area of cultivated sandy country during the 
winter, wffien the rich Millicent flats were cold and feed at a standstill. Although the profit 
on this class of land, if cultivated, would necessarilly he very little for the first year or t’wo, 
after that time it would be worth three or four times its present value. The matter was 
well discussed, the members generally agreeing with the paper. That traffic would kill 
bracken was agreed to by all, but it w’-as pointed out that what might work very well in 
destroying ferns in some soil would not, perhaps, have the same result in soil of a different 
nature. Black prairie grass "was considered to be the best to sow on timbered and fern 
country. 

Fox Desteuctiox, —^]\Ir. Holzgrefe spoke on this question. Some time ago he poisoned 
five sparrow's and placed the bodies in his paddocks, w'ith the result that four dead foxes 
were found lying alongside the trail. One fox which had given trouble for a long time 
evaded all efforts to lay it by the heels. It refused all manner of enticing baits, until as 
a last resource he tried a fresh egg. The egg. was heavily charged with poison, and the 
idea was rewaiffed with success where every other ruse had failed. The fox in question 
had previously visited his farm each night and always killed a lamb at each visit. The 
scarcity of rabbits just now was causing a wholesale slaughter of lambs by foxes, and 
graziers had to keep a vigilant eye on their flocks at night. 


Mount €aiiiMer, Aug'wst 14, 

(Average annual rainfall, 31 Jin.) 

Peesekt —^^lessrs. vSassanow'sky (chair), Mitchell, Ruw^oldt, Watson, Edwards, Ck>bble- 
dick, Pritchard, Sutton, Kennedy, Niquet, Major, Buck, Smith, Dowq Bodey, Engelbrecht, 
Keegan, Wedd, Innes, G. and D, Collins (Hon. Sec,), and one visitor. 

GRow’'iisrG Clover. —At the request of members, Sir. T. C. Ellis, of Benara, furnished 
some interesting information on this subject. In the early days of the district white 
clover grew very luxuriantly, and the carrying capacity of the land w^as high. He had 
known a 40-acre paddock at Yahl to fatten 1,000 sheep, and there were certainly no paddocks 
in the district now that would equal this. The clover had largely disappeared of late 
years, and he thought there were several reasons for this. In the first pl^e the land was 
then virgin land and better fitted for the production of clover. Furthei^'than this there 
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were coiiiparativelv few grasses, &c,, competing with the white clover, whereas now 
numerous grasses, trefoils, and. weeds choked out the white clover. He also thought 
that the summers were not so moist now, and this was an important factor, as white clover 
required plenty of moisture. Then, again, continual grazing, which destroyed the clover, 
must not be forgotten. Manuring was also necessary. In Hew Zealand it was a regular 
practice to renew their pastu.res every few years. The grass land was broken and cropped 
with cereals, roots, &c., for tw'o or three years, and then sown down to grass. Thorough 
preparation of the soil and a liberal application of lime and manure was considered essential. 
The clover and other seed was sown either with oats or turnips, and after the crop w-as 
taken off the land wns left out to grass. After this treatment it produced luxuriant 
pasture for several years. Limi.ng was considered of special importance, and the Hew 
Zealand Government railways carried lime for agricultural purposes free of cost. 'While 
he regretted the disappearaiiee of wdiite clover, it must not be forgotten that its place 
had been taken by a mixture of grasses, clovers, &c., w^hich provided splendid feed 
for stock. AVliite clover was fertilised by the ordinary honey bees, and there W’as no 
necessity for importing the humble hee from Hew Zealand, as had been suggested. He 
w^as satisfied that it w'as necessary to renew their pastures occasionally, and when doing 
so a little clover seed should be sown with other seeds. Ryegrass and clover was a good 
mixture ; the former produced pasture early in the season, while the clover came in later. 
In this district he thought clover should be sowm either in the autumn or early spring. 
This would do best if sown with oats or barley at the rate of about 12lbs. per acre, and 
lightly rolled in or covered with chain-harrows. Considerable discussion followed. Mr. 
Sutton contended that it would pay to allow each paddock to go to seed every second 
year to renew the pasture. He foiind white clover very rare, except along the edges of 
swamps and the sides of the roads, and agreed with Mr. Ellis that it required plenty of 
moisture. The Chairman thought the failure of the clover was due to lack of cultivation. 


Penola, August 15. 

(Average annual rainfall, 2r>|in.) 

Present —Messrs. Strong (cliair), Barwent, Me,Bain, Ricketts, Robinson, Williams, 
Maxwell, McKay, Alexander, Pinches, Richardson, Fullarton, Miller, McDonald, and 
Adamson (Hon. Sec.). 

Pigs. —Mr. Darwent read a paper on the Keeping of Pigs and Curing of Bacon. The first 
thing to consider was the breed that was most suited to the conditions of the district in which 
they had to be kept. In the South-East and in the Western District of Victoria the Berksliire 
had almost undisputed sway. He w’ouid, how’ever, prefer a white long-haired Yorkshire 
and Berkshire eros.s, or a Yorkshire and Tam worth cross. The Berkshire pure, unless 
kept to a heavy weight, had a- tendency to produce .very thin sides. The Yorkshire 
cross would verj' mucli improve this defect in pigs of loOibs. to 2001bs. weight, and the 
hams wnuld also ■ be superior. The Yorkshire sow was a' better mother than either the 
Berkshire or Tamworth, and as a rule would have a larger number in a litter. If a Berk¬ 
shire sire were used the progeny would be piebald, -while if the sire were pure Yorkshire 
the young would be all white. Pigs from this ■ cross matured more quickly than did the 
pure Berkshire, and should w'eigh at 9 or 10 months from 2001bs., to 250ibs. He con¬ 
sidered it unwise to mate so-ws before they were about 10 months old, as otherwise they 
would probably be dwarfed, and they should have two months’ rest after -weaning in 
-which to gain st,rength before the second mating. Breeding sows should be kept in good 
condition before farrowing, but not'too fat. If given the opportunity to keep clean the 
pig was not the dirty animal it was supposed to be. The sty should face the east, with 
the front open, and with a flap to let down .on hot days. The floor should be of concrete 
with a w^o^en' frame over it, and raised from Sin. to lOin. There should be plenty of 
room.., and not too large a quantity of bedding, as the young pigs w^ere liable to get covered 
-up,and overlaid. The tro'uble of sows eat.mg their young was generally due to feverish¬ 
ness, and thiS' was more li,kely to occur if too much hard" feed was given. Plenty of green 
leed 'sho.uid be given, before farrowing, and if this was not obtainable, bran and a, little 
boiled'Ma8.e«i 'w*ouid,have a softening’ and cooling• effect. IVood ashes with plenty of, 
charcoal mixed with them were a .good help in kee.pmg pigs in a healthy condition. ■ The 
.pigs should .have 'a.s large a run as circumstances would permit, surrounded by .pig netting, 
and, th,e feeding trough should be away from the sty. They should 'be fed, at regular 
times and shoMd' receive Just sufficient for a feed. He did not believe in the sour swill 
tub, as pigs did much better on sweet foods. Potatoes ■ and roots should be cooked 
grain could be fed dry., 'When,short of feed he had found a few sheaves of oa'ts wwid' 
keep them going for a.time. , In regard to killing and curing it was necessa,ry to bleed 
the pig well. ' ife found that five buckets of boiling winter to one of cold invariably gave 
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a good scald, bringing off tlie scurf and hair. If the weather was not very cold it was well 
to cut down the middle of the pig to let the meat cool well before salting. He had dry- 
salted bacon for many 3 "earvS, and had only had one failure, and that was in thundery 
weather. Care should be taken not to kill during thundery conditions- He preferred 
dry-salting, because all the blood drained away and much sweeter bacon was the result. 
He used for a 20C)lb. pig 20lbs. fine salt, 21bs. brown sugar, and |lb, saltpetre. The hams 
and shoulders were pricked all over on the skin side, and rubbed over with a little salt¬ 
petre. Salt and sugar was then rubbed all over and the sides piled one on top of the 
other. These were turned everj^ two days the first week, nibbing in more salt each time, 
and then turned every third day. The sides would be salted in from two to three weeks, 
the hams and shoulders taking a week longer. He did not bone the hams, as that process 
left a nast\’ hole for flies. They were hung up to diy for a week and then smoked. 


Tafiara, August 14. 

(Average annual rainfall, 19Mn.) 

Present —^I^Iessrs. Saxon (chair), E. and H. Milne, "Kirby, Pislier, Ross, Prescott, 
Campbell, Duncan, Wilson, Bond, and Truman (Hon. Sec.). 

Veterinary Examination op Stallions. —The Chairman reported that recently, 
at the Kaniva parade, he had had a chat with the yeterinary inspector sent by the Victorian 
Goyernment to inspect stallions for soundness and to pass certificates. This gentleman 
stated that good had resulted from this system. It had the effect of keeping sound stock 
in the State, while many animals that could not secure the certificate on account of some 
failing were sent to South Australia. The Bureau should assist the Rojmi Society at 
Adelaide to secure the compulsory examination of all horses that entered the show ring. 
Farmers would then know what class of horse they were securing and would fight shy of 
the non-certificated animal. The Victorian Government never made any condemnations 
public, but were willing to point out to the owner the defects of his aniinal. 

Btteeatj Effecitveness. —Mr. E. W. Milne read a paper dealing with Bureau work. 
He advised all members to take care of the Journals, for they would find them useful after 
many da^^s. He had been looking over some old volumes in the Garden mid Field and 
could see" that the Bureau had been of immense value to the State. It had obtained and 
distributed throughout the State information and advice on all practical matters connected 
with farming, dairying, fruit, tree, and vine culture, advocating such things as change of 
seed, pickling wheat, spraying trees, growing summer feed, making ensilage, mixed farming, 
co-operation, disposing of produce and stock, and a host of other things that have been 
of great benefit to the State. He would very much like to see this society a centre of great 
usefulness in the district. How was it to be done ? The Department of Agriculture 
was doing its best to help them, and had experts in different departments who were at the 
disposal of the Branches, and through them were giving instractions and help. He asked, 
what for ? So that they would be able to help others. It was necessary to attend the 
meetings as regularly as possible, and be on time. It was a good step to success to be 
punctual. They should come prepared to help the meeting by suggestion, proposition, 
information, paper, c|uestion, or something to show of growth, experiment, or manufacture. 
There was always something that could be said in the way of cifiticism, which, if done 
kindly and with the object of improvement, would be of advantage. Everyone thus 
doing their part, the meetings would be enjoyable, instnictive, and profitable. It was 
in this as in other things—the effectual working in the measure of every part that would 
be for the betterment of the whole. But then it was not in the meetings alone that the 
good would be done. The meetings were the means of circulating knowledge and infor¬ 
mation. They must experiment in different seeds, trees, stock, &c., and at the meetings 
make known the results. The homes and farmyards of the members of the Bureau should 
be models of cleanliness and order. Machinery, &c., should be properly housed, and all 
should try to be examples worthy of imitation. At the South-East Conference they should 
make it a rule of honor to make as good a show as possible of the products of their farms, 
and thus in these and other ways make their Bureau a centre of real good to the district. 
Several members affirmed their belief in the good work done the Bureau. Mr. Wilson 
said the Bureau was the proper place to go to to get information on the land, and it had 
done a lot by its head department in the sending out of experts. People did not realise the 
work, and the Bureau did not get the credit it deserved. Live Branches had made live 
districts. Mr. Kirby thought the post card idea a good one; that members be notified 
what was the subject of the meeting, so that they coull post themselves up and be ready 
to tender any information. Mr. Bond spoke of the good work of the Journat He thought 
that not sufficient copies came into the district, and was prepared to do all he could at 
the show to secure subscribers. 
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AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATiOIMS, 


The followiiig publications have been issued by the Department, 
and are available for distribution at piiees mentioned :— 

Priming of Fruit Trees, by O. Quinn, Is.; posted, Is. 6d. 

Yinegrowers’ Manual, by A. Sutherland, 6d.; posted, 7d, 

Reports of Conferences of Australasian Fruitgrowers held at Bris¬ 
bane and Wellington, Is. each, or Is. 3d. if posted. 

Journal of Department of Agriculture of South Aus- 
tralia, is. per annum, in advance ; 3d. per copy. 

Any of the following Bulletins and Leaflets may be obtained by send¬ 
ing a penny stamp for postage:— 

Agricultural Miscellaneous: Effect of Formalin and Bluestone on 
the Germination of Seed "Wheat; Milling Characteristics of 
Australian Wheats; Semi>arid America—Its Climate Compared 
with that of South Australia; Agricultural College, Rose- 
■\Torthy—Harvest Reports ; Agricultural College, Roseworthy— 
Reports on Permanent Experiment Field; Rust-resistant 

Wheats; Reports on Agricultural Experiments; Noxious 
Weeds; The South Australian Wheat Yield, season 1907-8; 
Improvement of Cereals; Rose worthy Agricultural; Dry-farming 
in America. 

Chemistry and Soils: Soil Surveys; Available Plant Food in Soil; 
Reclamation of Land. 

Horticulture: Select List of Fruit-trees; Preserving, Canning, and 
Drying Fruits; Fruit-preserving for Domestic Supplies; The 
Lemon in Sicily; Notes on the Olive; Defects in Export xApples; 

• Apple Mussel Scale; Some Notes on Almonds; When to 
Apply Bordeaux Mixture; Fruit Flies; Fruit Maggot-fiy Pests; 
The Codlin Moth; Fruit-drying for Beginners. 

Stock: Suggestions to Enquirers re Stock Complaints; Anthrax; 
Influenza and Strangles in Horses; Stt)mach and Bowel Dis¬ 
orders of the Horse; Pig-breeding and Bacon-curing; The 
Branding of Stock; Preparation of Small Clips for Market. 

Poultry. 

Dairying: Taints and Flavors in Dairy Produce; Milking of Cows; 
List of Dairy Factories; Experiments in the Hand-feeding of 
Cows for Milk and Butter, . Products; Instructions for Milk 
and Cream Suppliers. ■ ■ ■ 

Spaying of Cow^s. ' ' ■ 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Lociist Flague. 

Tiie Agricultural Department has been advised tbat grasshoppers (locusts) 
are appearing in great numbers in different parts of the north, especially in 
the Orroroo district and between Wilmington and Quorn. Locusts invariably 
appear in these districts after a wet winter. Last year they were exceedingly 
destructive in some parts, and it was estimated that in the Orroroo district 
the yield of wheat was reduced by fully 2bush. to the acre, while the loss to 
the dairying industry through the damage done in the pasture was even 
greater. If this estimate is correct the loss on wheat alone within the boundary 
of the Orroroo District Council exceeds £15,000. Even if this sum represented 
the total loss both in crops and pasture it is a serious drain on the resources 
of the farmers. Last year, on the initiative of Mr. 0. J. Tuckwell, the Advisory 
Board of Agriculture obtained the approval of the Minister to conduct experi¬ 
ments with locust fungus should the locusts appear again this year. Samples 
of fungus have been procined from the Victorian Department of Agriculture, 
and Mr. W. L. Summers, Secretary of the Advisory Board, is visiting the 
Orroroo and Wilmington districts to arrange for experimental work to be 
carried out there. In South Africa the locust problem is a serious one, and 
in most of the States the Legislature have taken steps to secure united action 
in coping with this pest. The locusts can be dealt with most effectively 
and economically while they are in the hopper stage, and the younger they 
are the more readily can they be destroyed. The most successful method 
adopted for the protection of the crops in Natal is spraying the herbage 
where the hoppers are feeding with arsenite of soda sweetened with sugar or 
treacle, and it is proposed to test this compound, as well as kerosine emulsion, 
in our northern districts. 


Visit' of' Frofessor' FerMns to Europe. 

Professor | Perkins, ■ who has been ' connected with the Roseworthy 
Agricultural College since 1892, has been granted 12 months’ leave of absence 
by the Government, to take effect from January 20th, 1910. He proposes 
visiting the'principal European States, together vdtli North,Africa, Ask' 
Minor,' and Syria... Tliroughout his .journeyings the Professor .will make, 
inquirks'into all questions. relating to agriculture and kindred'industries, 
and on his return to the State in 1911. will'furnish the Government with a 
general report, toge.tlier with as ■ many ' special reports as "'Ms' observations 
may suggest. ■ ■ During the course of his travels he will endeavor to' keep the 
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Minister in touch Avitli whatever he may be doing. The exact itinerary 
that will be covered has not yet been determined on ; indeed it will be left 
very largely to circumstances. The Professor proposes first spending a month 
in Egypt, during the course of which he will have occasion to inquire into 
the working of the Nile irrigation schemes. From Egypt he will probably 
visit Greece and Asia Minor, where he will come in contact with the currant 
and dried fig industries. Later on he will visit Tunis and Algiers, where he 
will have occasion to study matters connected with the agricultural practices 
of hot, dry countries. In so far as climatic conditions are concerned, both 
Tunis and Algeria are more akin to South Australia than many of the so-called 
Dry Farming Areas of the United States. Professor Perkins will probably 
reach Great Britain in June or Juljn Here he proposes visiting the principal 
agricultural institutions, as well as farms, docks, herds, &c. Whilst in 
England he will secure the Southdown sheep so kindR presented to the 
Roseworthy Agricultural College by Mr. A. J. Murray. Thence a visit will 
be paid to France, Spain, and Italy. Here again the principal agricultural 
institutions will be visited, and a special study made of viticultural questions. 
Probably also, should circumstances permit of it, Germany and Southern 
Russia will be visited, and on the return journey Syria and Mesopotamia, 
where large irrigation works are being put in hand. The Professor wishes 
also to visit India, but it is doubtful whether time will admit of this. 


Spraying for Codlin Moth. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. G. Quinn) writes “ Pear and apple 
trees are now bursting into full bloom, and the orchardists should have 
already prepared the necessary appliances and secured the materials re¬ 
quired for giving the first spraying for the suppression of codlin moth. It 
is most important that the first application of the poison should be given 
immediately the young fruits form, which is indicated by the falling away 
of the petals from the flowers. There is no doubt that most of our fruit¬ 
growers this year will use one or other of the brands of arsenate of lead which 
are now on the market. Most of these are applied at the rate of llh. to 
20galls. of water, and they are put up in a paste form and require to be liquefied 
in a small quantity of water before being placed in the spraying tank. Some 
of the brands contain much more moisture than others, and this should be 
taken into consideration when gauging the quantit}^ to be used, as the clear 
water in this compound as it is purchased from the dealer does not contain 
any poison, and therefore should not be reckoned in the weight which is used. 
Although this combination is much lighter than Paris green, and the insoluble 
particles will keep in suspension much longer than those of the heavier com¬ 
pounds of copper arsenite, yet it is desirable to keep the wash constantly 
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asitated to secure an even distribution over tlie trees. Arsenate of lead 
does not require any lime or lime water, consequently tlie simplicity of its 
preparation should recommend it to the orcbardists with whom time is such 
an important factor. In spraying, the poison should be driven into the 
calix cups of the young fruits, which alone need to be coated with the mixture. 
As soon as the spray begins to drip freely from the tree no more should be 
put on, as it is simply wasting material by washing ofi the poison already 
applied. A second spraying should be given about eight or ten days after 
the first, and in most orchards of any size this will mean that by the time 
the first dressing is applied it is time to begin the second. There is a tendency 
amongst many growers to imagine that they have little or no fruit on their 
trees at this stage, and so omit to spray at this early period. Invariably 
the result of this is that wdien the volume of the crop is more readily detected 
much of it has already been infected by the caterpillars of the moth/' 


Freseotatioii of Stieep and Cattle. 

South Australia is fortunate in the possession of a large number of public- 
spirited men who frequently give evidence of their desire to help the State 
in which they live in a practical way. Twelve months ago Mr. A. J, Murray, 
of Mount Crawford, presented the imported Jersey bull Black Antimony and 
a very fine Jersey heifer to the Government for the dairy department, and a, 
two-year-old Jersey bull to the Agricultural College. Mr. Murray has no\v 
offered £1(X) to enable Professor Perkins, when he visits England, to buy 
either some high class Southdown sheep for the Agricultural College, or, if 
Professor Perkins prefers them, some Suffolk sheep. Messrs. Elder, Smith, 
and Co., on hearing of Mr. Murray's proposal, generously offered to convey 
the sheep to South Australia free of charge. Both offers have been gratefully 
accepted by the Government. The dairy herd at Turretfield has also been 
strengthened by the addition of 12 head of Danish cows, six of which \vere 
imported at an average cost of £I(K}. This valuable gift was made on behalf 
of the Canowie Estate by Mr. F. Eymill. 


#r€liarii Tillage. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. G. Quinn) writes A well known 
orchardist has expressed the opinion that in tilling the land in a season such 
as this it is desirable to harrow down at the close of each day the area which 
has been ploughed. As he points out, by doing this no crust has a chance 
to form'upon the newly-turned soilj.as it almost invariably does when' the 
sun is' sliining hotly in spring. As. far as newly-planted trees are concerned, 
cultivation close round them is of very great importance in the early part 
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of tlie spring. Assuming tAat the ground has been dug up with a fork or 
spade, it becomes necessary to keep it pulverised for a distance of several 
feet around the stem of the tree, and the best implement for this purpose 
is a heavy pronged hoe, by means of which the ground can be broken up to 
a depth of Sin. or 4in. and pulverised to a fine state of tilth. It should”'" be 
recognised that these trees have not been able to send their roots to any 
depth in the soil, and consequently must receive, close attention in the direc¬ 
tion of retaining the moisture close around the stem."' 


Natiiralised Flora of Soiit!i Australia.” 

This is the title of a useful little book, by Mr. J. M. Black, which is destined 
to become a standard work of reference for botanists, students of nature, and 
agriculturists. It is a descriptive handbook of all the introduced plants in 
South Australia known to the writer, who has for a number of years devoted 
a good deal of his spare time to searching for specimens in all parts of the 
State. As Mr. Black points out, no work of this kind has hitherto appeared 
in South Australia or any part of Australia. The late Professor Tate, in his 

Flora of Extra Tropical South Australia" (1890), dealt with only our 
native plants. Mr. Black has described no less than 368 alien plants which 
have become naturalised and are propagating themselves spontaneously. 
The plants are not only minutely described in botanical terms, but the bulk 
of them are illustrated, the versatility and ability of the author being shown 
in the excellence and neatness of the drawings, all of which are easily recog¬ 
nisable by anyone familiar with the plants. In addition to the botanical 
name the common name of each plant is given, as well as the country of origin. 
For the benefit of those unaccjuainted with botany, a glossary of scientific 
terms is published, and there is also , a double index—botanical names and 
common names. Mr. Black's handbook is likely to be extremely useful to 
advanced classes in nature study, and to the student of botany it will be 
invaluable. 


Tlte Export of Lambs. 

The Iamb season this year is particularly late. Up to October 2 only 
13,000 sheep and 3,000 iambs had been killed at the Government Works at 
Port Adelaide. The number of lambs coming to hand, however, is daily 
increasing, and it is expected within a fortnight's time that 25,000 lambs 
will be slaughtered each week. Last year the season was over before Christ¬ 
inas, but this year it is not expected that the total figures for the season 
can be made up until well on in January. 
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Criicie Petroleera and Ked Dil Emiilslons. 

“ Oicliardistwrites stating that lie lias experienced difficulty in securing 
a good emulsion of iiard soap and crude petroleum, and inquires wliy tMs k 
so. Mr. Quinn forwards tlie following reply:—Most likely it is tke soap tkat 
is at fault, and by using soft soap, there would be little difficulty in making 
a fairly constant emulsion. I would, however, like to tram fruitgrowers- 
against using these crude oil emulsions upon trees after they have burst into 
leaf and flower, as the}?' are essentially winter washes, and should not be 
utilised except when the trees axe perfectly dormant.'' 


Slieep from Mew Zealand. 

Four years' 'work at Kybybolite has demonstrated that the Merino is not 
the proper breed of sbeep for that country, and it is now proposed to try 
Leicester sheep, which will be imported from New Zealand. Professor Angus, 
who had a consultation with Professor Lowrie on the matter when he was in 
South Australia, left Adelaide on Tuesday, September 21st, in order to select 
50 good young flock ewes, six good stud ewes, and two rams. Mliile in New 
Zealand he will also inspect a Mole drainer, which is extensively used in 
expeditiously draining grass land with a clay subsoil, and which it is hoped 
may he found useful in the South-East. It is said that by its use fi’om 10’ 
acres to 15 acres a day can be drained. Professor Angus will spend a few days 
in visiting the Government experimental farms and the various sections of 
the Agricultural Department. It is expected that he will return about the 
middle of October. 


Spray Piimps. ' 

In reply to a correspondent, who asks—What sort of a spray pump 
ought I to procure for the purpose of treating about 500 fruit trees ? " Mr. 
Quinn writes :—'' The essential features of a spray pump are: It should be 
strongly made ‘so as to withstand hard work; it should contain a large air 
chamber to enable a strong pressure to be maintained, and an automatic¬ 
stirring apparatus should be fixed in the barrel or tank, so that it is impossible 
to discharge any of the spray compound without it being properly mixed. 
The tendency amongst manufacturers of the smaller types of pumps has 
been to sacrifice durability to lightness, and I would strongly advise that 
wherever the pump has to be carried on a vehicle of any kind the addition 
of a few pounds in weight so as to increase the stability of it should not be 
'Considered a drawback.' Many good pumps have been made by fixing a 
Douglas or Gould force-pump upon a barrel or tank, and having a rotary 
or semi-rotary paddle fixed in the centre of the vessel to keep the mixture 
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stirred. A very good apparatns, witli a tank to liold about SOgails., can be 
put together in this way for about from £8 to £10, according to the length of 
the hoses required. As a rule orchardists find an advantage in utilising a 
fair length of hose,' not less than 30ft., to each outlet, as it enables the person 
who is directing the spray to encircle the tree without shifting the pump. 
As far as nozzles are concerned, the cyclone principle is yet the best on the 
market, and it is strongly urged that no straight jets be used, but those 
which are set in a curved position, so that the operator, by mampulating the 
rod on which the jet is fixed, may direct the spray upwards or downwards, 
•or in any direction he may desire by a turn of his wrists. It should he remem¬ 
bered that if the spraying is to be efiective it requires to be carried out on the 
following lines The pump must be capable of doing the work correctly 
^nd mixing the ingredients as they are forced out through the hose ; an even 
pressure must be kept up and the spray directed on to the parts of the tree 
where the disease is to be met. The spray must be applied at the right time, 
and the proper spray must be used. For instance, Bordeaux mixture is a 
preventive of fungi, but is useless against insects, whilst on the contrary 
arsenical compounds are only useful against insects, and then only efiective 
against those which devour their food bodily. Kerosine and other oil 
emulsions, as well as resin wash and tobacco compounds, are useful against 
insects which live by sucking up the juices of the plant, as they are destroyed 
by the reagent being brought into direct contact with their bodies.^'' 


Tiie Veterinary Department. 

In consequence of the determination of the Government to examine and 
give certificates to stallions exhibited at agricultural shows, the Veterinary 
Surgeon's office has been reorganised and placed under the Chief Inspector 
of Stock. Mr. Desmond, who has had charge of the veterinary work for some 
years, will take the position of Government Bacteriologist, and the veterinary 
stafi under Mr. Needham will consist of Mr. J. F. McEaohran, M.R.C.V.S. 
(Chief Veterinary Surgeon), who, until recently, was Inspector of Cattle under 
the Metropolitan Dairies Board, and Mr. C. A. Loxton (Assistant Veterinary 
Surgeon). Mr. MoEaeliran has special qualifications for the position to wMch 
he has been appointed. He w^as educated at the Campbelltown Agricultural 
School, Arg}rle, Scotland. In 1893, at the Glasgow Veterinary College, he 
passed the first professional examination and obtained first class certificates 
inbotany, cbemistry, and zoology. In the following year he passed the second 
professional examination, and obtained a first class certificate in senior 
anatomy. In 1895-6 he passed the third professional examination, obtaining 
a first class certificate in Materm Medica and a second class in veterinary 
hygiene and diatetics. In the follbwing -year.-he passed the fourth professional 
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exaniiiiatioR with honors, and won the gold medal for the examination of 
horses for age, soundness, operations, &c. In the same year he obtained' the 
diploma of the Eoyal Veterinary College with honors, and the degree of 
M-R.O.Y.S. He also obtained first class certificates in veterinary medicine- 
aiicl horse and cattle surgery and in parasitology. From 1897-1899 Mr.. 
McEachran was in private practice in Campbelltown. In November, 1899,. 
he obtained by examination a position as veterinary surgeon and meat in¬ 
spector in the Department of Agriculture, New Zealand, and remained there¬ 
until October, 1901. During that time he was engaged in the inspection of 
meat and dairies, examination of horses for soundness, &c.—especially the 
horses wliich went to South Africa with the New Zealand troops and for the 
Imperial forces—and the investigation of diseases in animals. For five years, 
after that Mr. McEachran was in the Department of Public Health under the 
New South Wales Government. In 1907 he came to Adelaide, having received 
the appointment of Inspector of Cattle, Analyst, and Bacteriologist under the 
Metropolitan Dairies Board, which is composed of delegates from 15 local 
boards of health. In 1908 he was appointed examiner of the Adelaide branch 
of the Eoyal Sanitary Institute, and only recently he received an ofier of 
appointment in the stock branch of the New South Wales Department of 
Agriculture, which he declined. Mr. C. A. Loxton is a gold medallist of 
Longerenong Agricultural College, wliich he entered in 1895. Having won a. 
scholarship at Longerenong, he spent four years at the Melbourne Veterinary 
College, graduating in June, 1901. He started practice in the Essendon 
district, and remained there until he was appointed Assistant Veterinary 
Surgeon in South Australia. 


Ex^aminatloii of Stallions. 

During the past month the Veterinary Department has been particularly 
busy, in consequence of the amount of time taken up in attending agricultural 
shows for the purpose of examining the stallions exhibited. Up to the end 
of September the Adelaide, Gawler, Balaklava, Snowtown, Eudunda, and 
Moonta shows had been attended; and the proportion of unsound horses was 
such as to justify every step that has been taken in the direction of giving 
the prize-takers at agricultural shows the Government hall-mark of soundness. 


Imports and Exports of Fraits and Fiaiits. 

The inspectors under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act of 
1885 admitted at Adelaide during the month of August 9,68Cbush. of fresh 
fruits, 6,428 bags of potatoes, 437 bags of onions, and 91 packages of plants ; 
124bush. of bananas were destroyed. The exports to inter-State markets 
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-consisted of 10,598biisli. of fresL fruits, 2,705 packages of vegetables, and 
S7 packages of plants—examined at Adelaide; in addition, 223busli. of 
oitrus fruits were passed at Salisbury, and 446busli. of citrus fruits at Renmark. 
Under tke Commerce Act 472busb. of fresh fruit, 254 packages dried fruit, 
113 packages preserved fruit, and two packages plants were exported. These 
were distributed as follows:—For London—48busli. oranges, 100 cases 
dried fruit, 11 packages preserved fruit; for New Zealand—386bush. citrus 
fruits, 20 packages dried fruit, 102 packages preserved fruit, and one package 
plants ; for South Africa—134 packages dried fruit and one package plants ; 
for Germany—eight cases oranges; for India and East—30 cases oranges. 
Under the Federal Quarantine Act 675 packages of seeds and nuts were 
admitted from oversea ports. 


'Hot Weatlier in America, 

The following paragraph will doubtless be of interest to many of our readers. 
A good deal is often made of the very hot dry temperature occasionally 
experienced in the summer in this part of the world, but even in this matter 
we cannot beat the American record as quoted. Our shade temperature 
may show higher figures, but it is neither so trying nor injurious as the more 
humid atmosphere of other countries:—'' During the awful heat that pre¬ 
vailed on the Atlantic Coast during the week of June 21st-26th nearly 100 
horses dropped dead in the streets of this city (Manhattan, U.S.A.) each day. 
The number would have been greatly augmented but for the forethought 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in placing nearly 
200 tubs filled with cold water in difierent parts of the city, where men em¬ 
ployed by the society were kept busy spraying over-heated horses as they 
•came along the burning pavements. Arrangements were also made with 
the Fire Department, by which the hose in each engine-house was used in 
spraying the suffering truck, cab, and delivery horses. A year's drought in 
northern Mexico has fi.nally been broken by heavy rainfall. It is estimated 
that two million dollars will not cover the damage wrought by this prolonged 
dry weather. The six months of rain failure in Texas scored severely against 
stock-breeding and dry-farming. In some cases stocks of horses and cattle 
were removed entirely from ranges which had sustained them for years. A 
•couple of seasons of equitable normal distribution of rainfall in the United 
States would clinch in striking fashion the claim we make as provisioners to 
the world."—Extract from the Breeders^ Gazette^ U.S.A. 
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PLANT AND ANIMAL BREEDING. , 

Interesting Experiments at Cambridge. 

Tiie Agent-General (Hon. A. A. Kirkpatrick) was one of a number of 
distinguisbed gentlemen who accepted an invitation from tlie authorities- 
of the University of Cambridge to visit the University Experimental Farm 
at Impington on Saturday, July 24th, to inspect the great variety of w^heat 
and barley hybrids and of sheep which the University's Department of Agri¬ 
culture, under Professor Biffen and Mr. T. B. Wood, have been breeding for 
several years. In forwarding a number of pamphlets respecting the experi¬ 
ments the Agent-General writes :— I may add that we were much impressed 
with the field plots of the new types of wheat, one of which was especially 
clean, free from rust, and apparently very prolific. This particular type last year 
gave a return of 58bush. to the acre, and Professor Wood kindly promised 
to make up a fair-sized sample to be dispatched to South Australia." 

The representative of the Times who accompanied the party summed up 
the results of the work at Cambridge as follows:—“ The first problem that 
presented itself was the improvement of wheat. Preliminary investigations, 
both statistical and experimental, soon showed that there were possibilities 
of improvement in two directions. The standard English varieties of wheat 
more than hold their own with any foreign varieties in cropping powder,, 
whilst on the other hand the best foreign varieties, on account of their superior 
milling and baking qualities, are worth 5s. or 6s. per quarter more than the 
best English wheat. Obviously, it would add something like £1 per acre 
to the value of the wheat crop if the milling and baking qualities of the best- 
foreign varieties could be combined with the vigor and cropping power of 
standard English strains. Again, practically all the standard varieties of 
wdieat throughout the world sufier considerably from a fungoid disease known 
as “ rust," which Mils off the leaves before they have done their work, and 
causes a depression in the crop which has been estimated at as much as 30 per 
cent. The production of rust-proof varieties might consequently be expected 
greatly to enhance the yield and the value of the crop per acre. If it were 
possible to produce ne-w varieties combining high cropping power, high baking 
quality, and freedom from disease, it is not too much to say that the return 
per acre from the wheat crop might be increased by from £2 to £3 per acre. 
Preliminary experiments on the University Farm, on lines similar to those 
followed by Mendel in Ms historic experiment with peas, at once pointed 
to the possibility of bringing this about. Hundreds of varieties of wheat 
were selected from aU parts of the world and grown on small test'plots under 
close observation. Practically all of them were found to be valueless for 
'■'.'general cultivation in tMs country; but a few were found which*"possessed 
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some especially valuable features. For instance, several produced grain of 
■extraordinary milHng and baking qualities, others were found to be quite 
immune to the attacks of yellow rust, and others again possessed high cropping 
power, stifi straw, or other desirable characters. The systematic crossing 
■of such varieties, each with its own good point, has given rise to a number 
■of new types which promise to be of the greatest value, Yisitors to the 
University Farm during the last few weeks ha\^e seen the process of wheat 
improvement in all its stages—the preliminary trials of some curious varieties 
from Sze-chuan, Tibet, and Abyssinia ; the cross-pollinating of the mother 
plants ; the resulting hybrids ; the second generation in which the new types 
make their first appearance; the fixing of these types on small plots in the 
bird-proof cage, and the testing of them when fixied in larger field plots ; and, 
finally, large field plots of several acres carrying magnificent crops of rust- 
resisting varieties now ripening their grain. Prominent among these were 
series of plots of new types, whose grain mills and bakes as well as the best 
wheat imported from Canada, and whose cropping power promises to be at 
least equal to that of the standard English varieties. The wheat problem 
which the Cambridge staff set themselves is apparently to all intents and 
purposes solved, and the new types which wiU probably be distributed this 
autumn may confidently be expected to put large sums into the pocket of 
the farmer and the miller/^ 

The Cereal Experiments. 

The methods adopted and results achieved in the cereal experiments are 
thus set out in a pamphlet issued by the University Department of 
Agriculture:— 

1. The first step was to collect specimens of every known variety of cereals> 
and grow them under close observation. The majority were found to be 
quite useless for cultivation under our conditions, and were discarded. Those 
which possessed even one useful character were kept, no matter how useless 
they might be in other respects. Thus many English varieties were kept 
because of their vigor and cropping power, Red Fife from Canada because 
of its excellent milling and baking qualities, American Club wheat because 
of its resistance to rust, and so on. 

2. Crosses were then made between varieties, each of which possessed 
oertain valuable characters; for instance, between English wheats, for 
vigor and cropping power, and Red Fife for baking qualities. 

3. The seeds resulting from the cross were sown and seed saved from the 
first generation (F, 1) so obtained. 

4. The seed from the first generation (F* 1) was sown and produced a second 
generation (F. 2), in which were found plants showing every possible combina¬ 
tion of the parental characters. 
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5. IncliTidiial plaaits, in whicli the required useful cliaracters of vigor and 
good baking qualities were combined, were carefully picked out, the seed of 
each being separately preserved. 

6. The seed of each of these individual plants was sown on a separate 
small plot, and its progeny examined in order to find which of them bred 
true to type. These were kept and the rest destroyed. Experience shows 
that a plant which breeds true once breeds true always. This has now been 
shown to hold true for eight generations. 


Two-row ear parent. 


PLATE I. 
First cross, 


Six-row dense parent. 


Descendants of first cross. 


7. Seed was saved from those plants which bred true, and sown in small 
field plots, which were examined again for purity to type. At this stage 
enough grain is obtained for milling and baking tests. Only those stocks 
which pass these tests, have been ■ kept. 

8. The seed from the approved plots was sown in large field plots of one 
or more acres for tests of cropping power. 
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9. Having tliiis obtained new varieties, wliicli combine good yield and 
baking qualities, tliese were crossed witli American Club in order to add 
rast resistance, and the above process repeated. 

"Working in this way it is 'possible to combine any number of useful 
characters in (me strain. 

The prst plate shows the ordinary Mendelian results of crossing two types 
of -wheat, one with long ears and no beard, the other with short bearded ears. 
Among the progeny two new types were found combining characters derived 
from each parent—short ear without beard, and long ear with beard. 


PLATE II. 

Beardless ear parent. First cross. Bearded dense parent. 



Descendants of fi rst cross. 

The second plate shows similar results obtained by crossing two barleys— 
a two-rowed barley -with long ears, and a six-rowed barley -with short mm. 

The third plate shows three loaves of bread baked respectively from bad 
English floux, good English flour, and the best Canadian flour. The difference 
in market price between good English flour and the best Canadian flour is 
4s. or 5s. a quarter, which on an average crop means about £1 an acre. 





PLATE fll 

Photographs of loaves baked from 
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The relative strength of the flour used is shown by the size of the loaves. 
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PLATE IV. 
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On tlie fowrtJi 'plate are sliown the results of crossing two breeds of sheep, 
the Borsets, with white faces and horns, and the Suffolks, with black faces 
and no horns. Mendelian recombination of character is seen in the second 
generation, as in the case of the wheats and barleys. 

The Sheep-breeding Experiments. 

The objects of the sheep experiments are described as follows :— 

The object of these preliminary experiments is to follow out the inheritance 
of certain characters in sheep. The characters selected were horns and face 
color, since obvious characters, such as these are very much easier to follow 
than W'ool, carcass, or early maturity. 

The breeds selected for crossing were Dorsets and Sufiolks. The cross 
was made each way, Dorset ram on Sufiolk ewes, and Suffolk ram on Dorset 
ewes. 

The first-cross animals were the same whichever way the cross was made, 
all the lambs having black and white speckled faces, all the ram-lambs horns, 
and all the ewe-lambs no horns. • 

A first-cross ram was mated with a number of first-cross ewes, and 33 
second generation iambs were bred in this way, 21 being rams and 12 ewes. 
Of the 21 ram-lambs 10 were horned, seven had rudimentary horns or scurs, 
and four were hornless. Of the 12 ev’e-lambs seven were hornless, one had 
a small scur, and four had large horns. 

As regards face color, four lambs of the second generation have had pure 
white faces, three pure black faces, the remaining 28 speckled faces. Among 
these 28 the majority have faces which are evenly speckled all over, but in 
several cases there is a very marked tendency for the black color to confine 
itself to the tip of the nose, or to rings round the eyes, or to both these places. 

It appears therefore that horns and face color in sheep (Dorsets and 
Suffolks) are inherited in accordance with MendeFs principles, horns being 
dominant in males, but recessive in females. In face color no dominance 
is showm ; the two colors are mixed in the hybrids, which when bred together 
give pure wNites, pure blacks, and hybrids again. 

These results are illustrated in Plate IV., and show the six types which 
appear in the second generation from a cross between two strains which 
differ in two pairs of characters, one pair of which gives an intermediate 
form on crossing. These six types are:—^White face with horns, white 
face without horns ; speckled face with horns, speckled face without horns; 
black face with horns, black face without horns. 

The hornless white-faced ram, and the horned black-faced ewe are interesting 
as showing the recombination of chairacters, the white face of the Dorset being 
combined with the hornless condition of the Suffolk in the former, and the 
Mack face of the Suffolk with the horns of the Dorset in the latter. 

The meaning of the rudimentary horns and the “pattern/’ assumed by 
the face coloring is being further investigated. 
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POTATO BLIGHT. 

By Geobge Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 


Locating Irish Blight. 

At tlie recent Conference of Ministers of Agriculture, held in Melbourne, 
it was agreed tbat each State sbould undertake to investigate tlie spread of 
tills disease witbin its borders, and supply each, of the other States with a 
map showing the infested areas, as well as those in which the disease could 
not be found. This investigation is now being prosecuted vigorously, and 
progress has been made in most of the States. The Victorian Department 
of Agriculture has forwarded a map of that State, showing in a distinctive 
color the parishes in which the blight has been found. Up to the present the 
blight has only been discovered in three parishes in Gippsland, namely, Doom- 
burrim, Wonga Wonga, and Binginwarri, the two former being contiguous, 
and the latter only separated from them by a couple of other shires. The 
Tasmanian department has also notified me that they are forwarding a small 
map of their State, on which the wards of the municipalities are numbered, 
each number denoting a potato district. These districts are now being in¬ 
spected, and the South Australian department will be notified from time to 
time of those found infected and those in which no disease is discovered. 

In South Australia the inspectors are at work in all districts, and up to the 
present the disease has been located on the plains of Adelaide, from Brighton 
to Athelstone and Paradise. In this district practically ail the potato plots 
in which potatoes are being grown for market purposes have been found 
infected. In the southern portion of the hills the disease has been found at 
Upper Sturt, Coromandel Valley, and McLaren Yale; but the inspector failed 
to discover any trace of the disease in the neighborhood of Mount Barker and 
the Meadows. In the South-East the only infected spot up to the present is 
a small plot in a kitchen garden at the Moorak homestead, where potatoes 
are being grown for the use of the station. The ’whole of this patch only 
covers about eight or ten rods of ground, and arrangements have been made 
to have the plants destroyed. So far, no infected samples have been for¬ 
warded from the Barossa, Clare, or Wirrabara districts ; but it is expected 
that it will be several weeks before it will be possible to compile anjdihing like 
a complete map on the lines agreed upon at the Conference. The greatest 
damage has been done in the gardens on the slopes of the hills about Brown- 
hill Creek and Athelstone. In some of these places the crops have entirely 
collapsed, and are being ploughed over. A number of growers have resorted 
to spraying the plants with Bordeaux mixture, and the results obtained appear 
to be somewhat varied; With the help of the dry, warm weather which is 
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aow setting' in tlie plants in some of tlie gardens wbicli were not very badly 
infected are recovering and making fresh growth. There appears to be a 
great nninber of persons in the State who doubt the accuracy of the diagnosis 
of this particular fungus. These persons have in many instances been more 
or less familiar with the occurrence of the disease in Great Britain and other 
verv moist climates, where the disease is, as a rule, much more virulent in 
its attacks, causing the whole crop to collapse in a few days and to give ofi 
a most disagreeable and characteristic odor, and the tubers are seen to be 
seriously affected without the aid of a microscope. In this State the decline of 
the plants when attacked by the Fhytoflithom is much more gradual, and 
owing to the dryness of the atmosphere the rapid putrefaction familiar to 
European potato-growers is not noticed, and there is an almost entire absence 
of the characteristic stench. Those, however, who have had an opportunity 
of examining the infected spots on the leaves under the microscope have not 
the slightest doubt respecting the identity of the fungus. As is the case with 
many other parasitic fungi, the climate here undoubtedly tends to mitigate 
its attacks. 

Importation of Tasmanian and Victorian Potatoes. 

There has been a widespread misapprehension amongst potato-growers in 
the South-East and other portions of the State that Tasmanian potatoes have 
been coming into this State very freely during the past few weeks. This is 
not the case, and no potatoes from Tasmania have been admitted into South 
Australia since the Ministers" Conference. Quite a number of consignments 
have been brought to Port Adelaide, but owing to the inability of the Tas¬ 
manian authorities to give a declaration that they came from clean districts 
they were refused admission, and have been gradually shipped away out of 
the State. Victorian potatoes are still being received in small quantities, but 
in every case they have to conform with the regulations in regard to being 
placed in new bags and having the growers name, as \vell as the number of 
the shire, stencilled on each bag. They are also accompanied by a certificate 
declaring that the district from which they come is free from Irish blight. 

Western Australian Eestrictions on the Importation op 
Potatoes. 

Since the discovery of the potato blight in several parts of Western Aus¬ 
tralia the authorities there have removed the total prohibition which they 
placed on potatoes from the eastern States, and now accept potatoes from 
Victoria and New South Wales, and presumably from South Australia, if 
the Government of the exporting State forwards with them a signed declara¬ 
tion that they were not grown within 50 miles of any infected spot. The 
discovery of a small infected plot at Mouht Gambler practically prohibits the 
exportation of any potatoes from that district to Western Australia; but this 
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sliould not prove a calamity, because if many of our potatoes wliicli are now 
in store are exported we sball be compelled in tlie very near future to import 
largely to satisfy local demands. 

The Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act. 

Tlie outbreak of Iiisb bligbt bas illustrated the comparative futility of the 
powers conferred by the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act for the 
prevention of the spread of diseases. Although only occasional plants could 
be found aSected by the Irish blight at the Moorak homestead, the law does 
not authorise anyone to destroy the plants immediately adjoimiig those 
which are infected, notwithstanding that the suspicion respecting their con¬ 
dition may he very strong indeed. With regard to imported plants the neces¬ 
sary power to deal with those which may have come in contact with any 
found affected by a proclaimed disease is given, but not so where the plants 
are growing within the State. Further, the people on Kangaroo Island 
are fearful of receivmg infected potatoes on the island, and tliiis establishing 
the disease there ; but the present law does not provide any powers for 
inspecting potatoes or other plants which may be in the process of removal 
from one part of the State to another, and neither is there any power to enable 
the Government to quarantine any outbreak of a serious disease, excepting 
the phylloxera of the grapevine. 
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Report OR the Amount of Spirits that may be Extracted from 

a Ton of Raisins. 


By Arthur J. Perkins, Principal Eosewortliy Agricultural College. 


Reasons Leading to Inquiry. 

In June last I was requested by a firm of distributing merchants to ascer¬ 
tain the amount of spirit that could be extracted from a ton of raisins. 
In justification of their request they pointed out that in the matter of raisins, 
local production had overtaken consumption, and that unless some suitable 
outlet were speedily found for surplus raisins, there was good reason to 
believe that in the near future growers might find themselves compelled to 
quit their raisins at altogether unremunerative prices. I was further given 
to understand that even if surplus raisins should be available in adequate 
quantities, it was altogether unlikely that a successful export trade could 
ever be established in this direction. On the other hand there is a good local 
demand for strong spirit, both in South Australia and the neighboring States, 
and hitherto distillers, both here and in Victoria, have shown their willing¬ 
ness to avail themselves of surplus raisins in its manufacture. Unfortunately, 
this season the views of the buyers as to prices did not coincide with those 
of the sellers ; indeed, at the time that I was approached on the subject it 
might have proved better policy to export the surplus stock rather than 
quit it at prices ofiering. In this question, whilst those who had raisins to 
dispose of were perfectly aware of the selling price of proof spirit, they were 
altogether in the dark as to the quantities of it that might be extracted from 
a ton of raisins; they were not therefore in a position to determine what 
these raisins should be worth to a distiller; and it was this problem that I 
was asked to solve for them. In the interest of local growers I very natu¬ 
rally agreed to do so; and for the purpose two samples of saleable raisins 
were handed over to me, one of which I shall call First Grade Raisins, and 
the' other Second Grade Raisins. 

Preliminary Statement. 

The work was put in hand towards the middle of June, and towards the 
middle of July was sufficiently advanced to enable me to advise the firm 
interested as to the nature of,the results secured.' Gn the other hand, as the 
„question appeared to .me to .be one of general interest, ,I decided'to, communi¬ 
cate' these results' to the Advisory Board 'of .Agriculture'at their July meeting. 
Accordingly, on the 16th of July, after explaining how I came to he interested 
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in tlie matter, I informed tlie Board tliat my investigations pointed to the 
fact that from ISOgalls. to 154gails. of proof spirit miglit be extracted from 
a ton of First Grade Raisinsand from 130galis. to 134galls. from a ton of 
Second Grade Raisins. And I added that in my view, on this basis, a ton 
of raisins should be worth to the grower.not much less than £20 a ton. 

Cmticism. 

I quite anticipated that this preliminary statement would be criticised; 
and I was not disappointed in my anticipations. These views of mine w^ere 
contradicted with gratifying unanimity, both here and in Victoria. Hitherto 
I have not allowed myself to be drawn into a controversy on the subject; 
not that I could not have justified my statements writh the greatest of ease; 
but because, before submitting my results for the consideration ol those 
concerned, I wished to render my investigations on the subject as complete 
as possible. These investigations, which have been in hand since last June, 
were completed last week, and I have now pleasure in submitting a full report 
on them. 

Confirmation of Preliminary Statement. 

In the first place let me state that, after a very full consideration of the 
question, I am prepared to vouch for the complete accuracy of my earlier 
preliminary statement. And in doing this I do not for a moment question 
the good faith of my critics. Without a doubt, one and all believed me to be 
guilty either of exaggeration, or of a carelessly hasty statement. One and 
all, however, appear to have committed the pardonable error of imagining 
that I should have ventured to make a public statement on the subject 
without having previously investigated the matter. Let me now show^ by 
what results I am able to justify my statements. 

General Summary of Results Obtained. i 

I shall first give in summary the results of six individual experiments :— 


First Grade Raisins — 

Experiment A.. 155*ITgalis. of Proof Spirit to ton 

Experiment B .. 147-21galls. “ 

Experiment C... 153'77gaUs. 

Second Grade Raisins — 

Experiment D.. 13547galls. of Proof Spirit to ton 

Experiment E___... 133-51galls. 

Experiment F... 137-94galls. 


It will be noted that the results summarised above, although net absolutely 
concordant,' fully bear .out my preliminary statement. What, variations 
exist between them are ■ attributable to ■■■ a certain lack of evenness in the 
raisins themselves, some being drier:' than .others; whilst in some cases 
there is .a greater proportion of dried stalks/.adhering. to the raisins," than in 
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otliers. Finally, in Experiment B, the figure given is too low, because of 
certain accidental losses that took place during the progress of the Experi¬ 
ment ; whilst in Experiment F the figure given is too high, because of the fact- 
that in this case all traces of stalks were removed, to appreciate the difierence 
that might arise. 

Full Details Concerning Experiment A. 

All these experiments were conducted on the same lines ; and in describing- 
one I shall have described all, and thus avoid tedious and unnecessary re¬ 
petitions. I select Experiment A for detailed description, and trust I shall 
be excused lor having to follow it out in all its dry technical details. 

In Experiment A, 350grms. of raisins (a little over fib.) were first carefully 
weighed ; each individual raisin was then cut in two with a knife, and 
transferred to a flask, to which 1 liter of water was added. Subsequently the 
raisins and water were heated over a steam hath until reduced to a state- 
of pulp. When the liquid had cooled down, additional water was added 
to make up for the loss by evaporation during the heating process, together 
with a little ammonium phosphate, to facilitate fermentation ; finally it 
was sown with yeast prepared from wine lees. Fermentation started on 
June ISth, and, owing to the low temperature, was not completed until 
July 6th. 

On the completion of fermentation the flask and the fermented raisins, 
were placed on a steam bath, and a constant current of steam caused to 
pass through the liquid throughout the distillation process. When all the 
spirit had passed over the distillate was taken and neutralised, and then 
distilled a second time in the ordinary way. This second distillate was made 
up to 500 cubic centimeters, or half a liter, and on testing was found to con¬ 
tain 27*7 per cent, of absolute alcohol. This means that all the alcohol 
produced in the fermentation jf 350grms. of raisins was collected in 500 
cubic centimeters of hquid of a strength of 27-7 per cent, of absolute alcohol; 
and as 1,000 cubic centimeters of such a liquid would contain 277 cubic 
centimeters of alcohol, 500 ccibic centimeters would contain half as much, 
or 138*5 cubic centimeters of alcohol. From these data it is merely a matter 
of simple calculation to pass to gallons of Proof Spirit per ton of Raisins. 
On the basis that one English ton is equal to 1016*064 kilograms, we have— 


Liters of Alcohol in ton of Raisins 


0*1385 X 1016-064 
:. 0*350 


and as to convert absolute alcohol into proof spirit, we multiply it by 1*7525,. 
and as IgalL is equal to 4-541 liters, we get— 


Gallons Proof Spirit in ton: 


.0-1385 X 1016*064 x 1-7525 
G3^x 4-541 


that is to say, 155*71galls. of Proof Spirit to the. ton.,of-Raisins. 

This experiment, which has been ■ described in detail, is' typical ''of ail the 
others, indicated above ; further reference to them is therefore unnecessary. 
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Application op Bxpeeimental Results to Woeking Conditions. 

In tLe absence of any more adequate argument, it will probably be objected 
that these are purely laboratory experiments, the results of which are not 
at aU reahsable in ordinary practice. ,It should not be overlooked, however, 
that providing an assayer is supphed with a true average sample of an ore, 
he is able to forecast exactly from a very small quantity how much gold will 
be extracted from tons of material handled in a mine. Personally, I am 
well satisfied that by Quoting 150galis. of proof spirit as obtainable from 
a ton of First Grade Raisins, and ISOgalls. from a ton of Second Grade Raisins, 
I am well within the limits of what is realisable in ordinary practice, providing 
always that adequately suitable methods of handling the raisins are adopted. 
There is not the slightest doubt as to the presence in the raisins of an ample 
sufficiency of material to produce the quantities of spirit indicated by me ; 
and does it not argue very imperfect methods of manufacture and economi¬ 
cally ivicked waste, if, as has happened, one of my critics can go so far as to 
state that in his experience no more than 75galls. to SOgalls. of proof spirit 
can be extracted from a ton of raisins ? In these days of keen competition 
and industrial efficiency w’aste of this description is nothing less than a grievous 
economic sin ; and it surely cannot be suggested that growers must accept 
absurdly low prices because of the wastefully faulty practices of some manu¬ 
facturers. 

On the Alleged Ratio between Feesh Geapes and Raisins. 

One of my anonymous critics, who appears to be a distiller in a large way, 
although he confesses to no experience in the handling of raisins, makes the 
statement that he purchased last season 1,512 tons of grapes, Lorn which 
he extracted wine at the rate of 157galls. to the ton of grapes, averaging 
^20 per cent, of proof spirit. He then proceeds to point out that this represents 
about Slgalis. of proof spirit to the ton of fresh fruit, and that as one ton of 
raisins is equivalent to three tons of fresh fruit, according to his returns one 
ton of raisins should yield not more than 93galls. of proof spirit—that is to 
say very much less than my own estimates. Unfortunately for my critic'^s 
calculations, as I shall presently show, they are based on altogether false 
premises. I have had no personal experience in the drying of raisins, and 
cannot therefore from personal knowledge, vouch for the substantial accuracy 
of the 3 : 1 ratio. I am assured, however,'by those competent to speak on 
the matter, that this ratio is below the actual facts. Apart, however, 
altogether from the accuracy or otherwise of this ratio, my critic overlooks 
the fact that the grapes wffiich he purchases for distOling purposes are very 
far from equalling in sugar contents the Gordo Blanco raisin grapes of the 
River .Murray Settlements. Tliis, however, involved a question that admitted 
readily of being solved experimentally; and I determined therefore to do it. 
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On the Alcoholic Strength op Liquids extracted prom Eaisins 
TO WHICH Water had been added on the^ 3 : 1 Ratio. 

I tested tMs question on botli First and Second Grade Raisins. In adding; 
water to these raisins I had to’ take into consideration the fact that' the fresh 
fruit contained about 5 per cent, of stalks which were not present in the 
raisins. Having made due allowance for this fact, I extracted from the 
raisins, after boiling them, liquid at the rate of ISOgalls. to the ton'of fresh 
fruit. In the case of the Second Grade Raisins, I secured a hquid with a 
specific gravity of 1112*3 (water equal 1CX)0). On fermentation this liquid 
yielded proof spirit at the rate of 39galls. to the ton of fresh fruit, or lllgalls. 
to the ton of raisins. The difference between this figure and 130galls. to- 
135galls. to the ton is represented by what is retained by the skins. 

I treated similarly a sample of First Grade Raisins, and extracted from it 
liquid at the rate of 153'76galls. to the ton with a specific‘gravity of 1118*4 
(water equal 1000). On fermentation this would have given rise to proof 
spirit at the rate of about 45*32gails. to the ton of fresh fruit, or 136galls. 
to the ton of raisins. Again the difierence between this figure and 150galls. 
to 154galls. previously indicated represents what is lost in the skins. 

On the Waste op ' Spirit in the Skin Residues. 

At this stage in my investigations I thought it well to prove definitely that 
appreciable quantities of spirit were lost in the skins, when tlie liquid was 
distilled apart from them. Unfortunately, by this time I had come to the end 
of the sample of First Grade Raisins sent me for examination ; I -was therefore 
compelled to restrict the experiment to raisins of the Second Grade. This 
represents Experiment F, previously indicated, which I shall now proceed 
briefly to describe. 

First 250grms. of Second Grade Raisins were carefully weighed, what dried, 
stalks that were present being removed, as has already been stated. Water 
was added to these raisins on the 3 : 1 ratio, after making due allowance for 
5 per cent, of stalks in the fresh fmit, and representing 462‘5grms. of water. 
The mixture was then steamed for about two hours, which was sufficient to 
bring about the complete pulping of the raisins. The mixture was then 
thrown on a Buchner funnel, in connection with a vacuum pump, and from 
it was extracted about 503 cubic centimetres of liquid, representing about 
IfiOgalls. to the ton of fresh fruit. The specific gravity of this liquid was. 
found to be 1115 (water equal 1000). After fermentation this liquid yielded 
to distillation proof spirit at the rate of 39‘47galls. to the ton of fresh fruit; 
or 118*41 galls, to the ton of raisins. 

In the meanwhile the skins from which the liquid had been extracted; were 
mixed with water and set to ferment. On the completion of iermentation 
the residues were distilled, and yielded proof spirit at the, rate of 6'51galls 
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to tlie ton of fresL fruit, or 19*53galls. to tlie ton of raisins ; that is to say 
.at present prices a quantity that is very far from negligible. 

If now we add to the spirit distilled from the extracted liquid that distilled 
•froni the skin residues we get a total of 45-98gaIls. for a ton of fresh fruit, or 
137*94galls. for a ton of raisins of the Second Grade. 

.'Suggested Improvemeistts in the Handling op Raisins for Dis¬ 
tillation. 

I am now under the impression that I have proved my preliminary state¬ 
ment to the hilt. I have already stated that I readily recognise the bona fides 
of my critics; there therefore remains to me the somewhat difficult task 
of pointing to some measures that may possibly lead to the minimising of 
the enormous losses of spirit that must necessarily occur, I believe that 
I have dealt in a satisfactory manner with the criticisms of those who rushed 
into the fray without previous experience of raisin distilling ; there remains 
therefore for consideration the question as to whether it is possible to improve 
■on the practice of those who can only extract 75galls. to SOgalls. of proof 
spirit to the ton of raisins. 

In the first place, I suppose that it is only right that I should point out 
that, like some of my critics, I have never handled raisins in bulk ; and that 
•further I am not even a distiller. If these admissions serve to discount 
what gratuitous advice I purpose to offer, I cannot very well help it. I 
freely admit that there must be many who know much more about this question 
than I do ; and let it be said that my humble advice is not intended for them. 
.My only claims to a hearing are represented in the fact that over the past 
four months I have given careful attention and much thought to raisins 
•on a small scale, and entertain the hope that some suggestions I may throw 
■out may be of value to the less well informed. 

1. The first difficulty that occurs to me in the handling of raisins that 
it is intended to distill has reference to the complete bursting of the raisins, 
so that the sugar they contain may enter into solution in the water that is 
added to them. I know of no mechanical appliance that would bring this 
.about both adequately and cheaply. No doubt, however, one could very 
xeadily be devised. I am of opinion, however, that it would be on the whole 
unnecessary. In my opinion, if a jet of superheated steam be kept playing 
in a mass of raisins and water it will soon have the effect of bursting the 
latter and reducing them to a state of pulp. At all events I have secured 
laboratory results that satisfy me that such would be the case. This method 
does not involve the use,of very elaborate apparatus, and is' easily witHu' 
the reach of every-day practice., . ' 

'2.'1 do,not" recommend,the:fermentation,:of unduly concentrated muste; 
there,' should be in 'my experience, after allowing, for the condensation, of' the 
steam, water equivalent'fo from four'■ to .five times the, weight of the^'raisins 
-used.'' 
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3. I strongly recommend the use of closed vats for the fermentation of 
any liquid wliicli is fermented exclusively for the after extraction of spirits ; a 
small opening should of course be retained for the escape of the gas formed. 
The large evaporating surface offered by the usual open tank leads to enormous 
losses of alcohol during the course of fermentation. 

4. It seems unnecessary to insist that on cooling the liquid should be sown 
ivith carefully prepared yeast, free as much as possible from foreign germs. 

5. I strongly recommend mixing with the fermenting liquid from 4ibs. to 
51bs. of ammonium phosphate to the ton of raisins set fermenting; if the 
latter substance is deemed too dear ammonium carbonate, although less 
effective, may be substituted for it. Raisin juice does not ferment nearly 
as well as the juice of fresh grapes, and the addition of these salts will have 
the effect of maintaining a good healthy fermentation. 

6. And lastly and most important of all, if important losses, representing 
about 20gails. of proof spirit to the ton of raisins are to be avoided, it is 
useless to attempt to separate for purposes of distillation the fermented 
liquid from the skins, or rather the pulp, for it is to that that the latter are 
reduced. Even when ordinary wdne grapes are put through the presses 
with a view' to the extraction of the liquid they contain, considerable losses 
of spirits take place in what wrine adheres to rinds and stalks; how^ much 
greater must be the losses with a substance difficult to handle and press, like 
raisin pulp, "will easily be realised. In my opinion the only way to deal 
effectively with fermented raisins is to throw" the whole mass, both liquid 
and pulp, into a specially built still, from which a constant stream of steam 
under pressure will serve to remove the spirit. This is a common practice 
so far as the extraction of spirit from Grape Marc in South of Europe is con¬ 
cerned, and could wuthout any special difficulty be adopted here for the dis¬ 
tillation of raisins. 


I do not wish to close this report without acknowledging the valuable 
assistance lent me throughout the course of these investigations by Mr. W. J. 
Spaff or d, Assistant Experimentalist at the Rose w" or thy Agricultural College. 



A COMFORTABLE FARM HOMESTEAD. 
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NOTES ON KANGAROO ISLAND. 


A. E. V. E-ighaedson, B.A., B.Sc., Assistant Director of Agriculture* 


The Ieonsto^^e Countey. 

There can be no questioning the fact that the ultimate producing power 
of Kangaroo Island as a whole will largely depend on the capacity of the 
ironstone soils so characteristic of much of the country. Whatever opinions 
may be held as to the value of the soil, it is important to remember that in 
the final analysis the climate is the governing factor in crop production. 
We can readily make up natural deficiencies of the soil by a rational system 
of manuring, but we cannot completely make up for shortages in the rainfall; 
though we may by rational, systematic, and thorough tillage, make the very 
most of an otherwise scanty precipitation. The rainfall at Kingscote averages 
18|in., and, though no official records are kept of the amount which falls 
far inland, there is every reason to believe, from local evidence available, 
that the rainfall is considerably greater than at Kingscote. The average 
yearly temperature of the island is probably considerably less than that 
of the bulk of the farming districts on the mainland, and this confers, by 
lessened evaporation, additional effectiveness to the already ample rainlalL 
This fact is undoubtedly of considerable importance in any consideration of 
the productive capacity of a given soil. 

Soil fertility is a term that lends itself to many interpretations. Expressed 
in practical terms it can only ultimately mean productive power, and can 
-only be really measured by the capacity of a given soil for crop production. 

Many attempts have been made, however, to express the fertility of a soil 
in chemical terminology, but it must frankly be admitted that the results 
are not altogether satisfactory. To appreciate this point it will be necessary 
to make a slight diversion from the subject matter and consider in an elemen¬ 
tary way the nature of plant-food and its position in farm economics. 

It has long been a matter of common knowledge that plants need at least 
10 different chemical elements for full and perfect growth. These ar©' .carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, potassium, calcium, mag¬ 
nesium, and'.iron., '.Four.,other elements are.'to'.be found in plants, but.they' 
are not generally co.nsidered as indispensable to the plant’s wellbeing.. Th.ese' 
are sodium, c,hlorine, aluminium, and' silicon. Plants' extract either from 
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tlie air, from tlie soil, or from water these various substances and, after a series 
of complex cliaiiges, build them into new tissue. ■ Of the 10 substances that 
are considered essential to the plant's welfare, seven are usually present in 
fairly large quantities, whilst three are commonly deficient, namely, nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and potassium. This, it must be understood, does not of neces™ 
sitv imply that the total amount of these substances present in the soil is 
inadequate for the needs of hea\’y crops. It does imply, however, that at 
any given time the total amount of what is termed available phosphoric acid, 
nitrogen, and potash is insufficient for the plant needs of heav)^ crops. Indeed, 
there is every reason to believe that only a very small proportion of the 
total amount of phosphates, nitrogen, and potash can be regarded as imme¬ 
diately available for the use of the crop. And the whole practice of manuring 
is based on the fact that these deficiencies in the available food supply of the 
soil must be made good if heavy crops are to be reaped. 

From the standpoint of the chemist, the fertility of a given soil is measured 
by the amount of these three substances present compared with some arbitrary 
standard of fertility. It may be assumed, for example, that a good average 
soil would contain about T per cent, nitrogen, *1 per cent, phosphoric acid, 
and *2 per cent, to *4 per cent, potash. Lime is looked upon as a most desirable 
and valuable mineral ingredient in the soil, not so much because it is a neces¬ 
sary plant food, as because the presence of a fair proportion of lime is usually 
indicative of a satisfactory physical and biological condition. The amount 
of lime actually present varies very considerably, but we may assume that 
a good average soil would contain from 2 per cent, to 5 per cent. It must not 
be supposed that mere chemical analysis alone will give an infallible indication 
of fertility. The weak point in an analysis obviously is that, while it reveals 
the proportions in wMch the several constituents are present, it cannot state 
with accuracy just how much of the plant food is available, i,e., fit for assimi¬ 
lation by the plant. It does, however, reveal the approximate total quantity 
of the several essential constituents, and thus indicates the sufficiency or 
deficiency of the essential elements and consequently affords a rational basis 
for inaugurating a series of tests mth fertilisers. 

It cannot be denied that the chemical aspect of soil fertility has un¬ 
doubtedly been unduly emphasized in the past, and this has found expression 
in the exaggerated importance formerly attached to chemical analysis. But 
time and again it has been seen in practice that the physical conditions which 
regulate the supply of air and water to the plant, and, as a corollary, the 
bacterial life, are far more potent in producing a fertile soil than the mere 
'■ amount of, nutrient material present. Clay soils, ,to take .a single instance, 
have been' known on analysis 'to reveal no particular deficiency in either 
„ ■ phosphoric ■ acid, potash, and nitrogen, and'yet,. O'Wing to their'closeness of 
texture'and the consequent resistance offered to the free,'movement of air 
and moisture, have home very meagre crops. 
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Witli this preliminary on the fallihility of chemical analyses, we may safely 
proceed to consider the merits of Kangaroo Island soils. Samples have been 
taken from the hundreds of McGillivray, Haines, Seddon; and the following 
table will give the result of the analyses :— 

Kangailoo Island Soils. 



Position. 

Nitrogen 

Phosphoric 

Acid 

Potash 

Lime 

L 

Hundred of McGillivrav (H. Ayris). 

(K) 

O ' 

, o 

•077 

(P.OA 

O ' 

/o 

•007 

{K=0) 

QJ 

/O 

•215 

(CaO.) 

0/ 

,'0 

•25 

2. 

Hundred of Haines. 

•014 

•007 

•058 

‘056 

3. 

Hundred of Seddon— 

(1) Mount Pleasant. 

•098 

•007 

■256 

•25 


(2) Palmer’s Block. 

•070 

•005 

•231 

•19 


(3) Four miles S.W. from Daw’s 
Diggings. 

•059 

•003 

•136 

•17 

4. 

Experimental Plots (Hd. Seddon)— 
(1) Plot No. 1. 

•063 

trace 

•0743' 

•0987 


(2) Plot No. 2— 

Soil ... 

•0504 

trace 

•128 

•0423 


Subsoil . 

•053 

nil 

*105 

•0705 


(3) Plot No. 3— 

Soil .. 

•096 

trace 

•068 

•127 


Subsoil .. 

•061 

•037 

•130 

•028 

5. 

Standard average soil . 

•1 

•1 

•2 

2-3 


These figures show that, without exception, these ironstone soils are re¬ 
markably deficient in phosphoric acid. Indeed, in several instances the 
amount actually present is so small that careful chemical analysis reveals 
only traces of it. The average works out at *006 per cent. It 
might he mentioned, in passing, that the average of 111 analyses of soils 
made by the Department of Agriculture works out at *056 per cent. In other 
words, these Kangaroo Island soils contain approximately one-ninth of the 
amount of phosphoric acid found in what we might call an average South 
Australian soil, as revealed by actual chemical analysis, and one-sixteenth of 
the amount found in our arbitrary standard good soil. The nitrogen figures 
are, on the whole, satisfactory, though in the case of one soil in the hundred 
of Haines the amount falls as low as *014 per cent. So far as potash is con¬ 
cerned, the figures indicate no startling deficiency, although several are below 
our assumed standard of fertility. The soils are generally weak in lime. 
Whilst the amount of lime actually present in these soils is probably more than 
sufficient for the direct needs of plant life, there is insufficient lime present to 
guarantee that desirable physical and biological condition of the soil which 
lime, in reasonable quantities, is known to confer on soil. The average of 111 
analyses of South Australian soils shows the average percentage of lime to be 
348 per cent., whilst the average amount present in these ironstone sods is 
only ,*128 per cent. 

,The oufetanding weaknesses'of these soils, therefore, so far as mere chemical 
analysis goes, are obviously the shortages in phosphoric acid and Hme. It 
would appear that to get good crops from these ironstone soils it would be 
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necessary to liberally manure them with superphosphate. The beneficial 
eftects of lime would probably be more marked on these soils than on any 
other soils in the State. Lime would serve to sweeten them, and, besides 
supplying a necessary plant food, would considerably improve the physical 
condition. It might be here mentioned that the average and typical iron¬ 
stone soil is of a spongy, loamy nature, containing about 60 per cent, fine earth 
and a fair proportion of ironstone nodules freely scattered through the mass. 
The subsoil generally consists of heavy yellow clay, wet and cold in character, 
sometimes coming within a few inches of the surface, but more generally from 
9in. to 12in. from the surface. The soils would unquestionably be greatly 
benefited by the introduction of organic matter into them, and, judging by 
the vigorous growth of some of the rape, vetch, and pea crops on virgin land 
in these hundreds, it would appear that organic matter could he readily 
added to the soil by the ploughing in of such green crops. These soils un¬ 
doubtedly need plenty of working, and would improve with each year of 
cultivation, because the free circulation of air which followed such cultivation 
would gradually counteract the sourness caused by perhaps countless ages 
of non-seration. The practical aspect of the question is whether such treat¬ 
ment would ultimately pay. 

Departmental Plots. 

The Department of Agriculture is conducting a series of experiments on 
the island, with the object of testing the productive capacity of what is known 
as the ironstone country; and if it can be demonstrated that this type of soil is 
capable of producing good crops there is unquestionably a good future before 
the island. Five experimental plots are being worked by the department, 
two in the hundred of McGillivray and three in the hundred of Seddon. 
On Mr. Weberns farm (McGillivray) five different variety wheat plots 
of two acres each were sown on new land. On Mr. Ayris's farm, on 
a well-drained slope, there are five two-acre variety plots. The land 
was cropped in 1907 and fallowed in 1908, so that the test will afford 
some indication of what might reasonably be expected from the ironstone 
country when fallowed. The varieties tested here are English barley, 
Charles' Prolific barley, Calcutta Cape oats, CarmichaeFs Eclipse, and Federa¬ 
tion. The three Seddon plots, each of five acres, are situated in the heart of 
the ironstone country. The plots are situated on undulating land character¬ 
istic of the hundred, and are generally well drained. Plot 2 was purposely 
selected in low-lying country, in order to compare the production of the low- 
lying areas with the better drained areas on the slopes. The prevailing scrub 
is small stringybark, yacca, builoak, and, in the sandy areas, honeysuckle. 
Each of these plots was sown with Federation, wheat, and about 751bs. super, 
per acre; and two acres at each plot have, in addition, been top-dressed with 
401hs. nitrate of soda per acre. 
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Tlie plots ■will be considerably extended during tbe coining season, and a 
vigorous scbenie of experimental work will be initiated for testing tbe various 
points mentioned above. In addition, some 40 acres of tbe better quality 
land lias been placed at tlie disposal of tlie department for experimental work 
in 1910. 

Yacca Gum and Eucalyptus Oil. 

A prolonged visit to theback country of tbe island cannot fail to produce 
a most marked impression on tbe traveller making tbe journey for tiie first 
time. Apparently unending expanses of undulating country covered mostly 
with yacca, broom, and small busbes meet the eye. Occasionally small 
stringybark, boneysuckle, or narrow-leaf eucaiypts help to relieve the 
monotony of tbe scene. 

As might naturally be expected from tbe similarity of vegetation, the soil 
is devoid of tbe great variety cbaracteristic of so many districts on the 
mainland. Indeed, once on the ironstone belt proper one may drive for 
miles without meeting with any appreciable variation in soil types. One 
cannot fail to be impressed, however, with the possibilities which lie ahead 
of the yacca gum and the oil industry. On making inquiries from those actually 
engaged in yacca-gumming on the back blocks, I found that good money 
could be made at this industry. The men usually work in gangs of three 
or six. The process of extracting the gum is very simple. One man usually 
trims the yacca tree, rubs ofi the charred remains of bush fires, and chops off 
tbe leaves. Tbe second man chops off tbe yacca bark and the shavings fall 
into a specially constructed receptacle made of bagging supported by a wooden 
frame, whilst the third operator carries the chopped bark shavings to the 

jigger '' and jigs it. The fine gum is then ready for market and the coarse 
gum can be separated by a specially constructed winnower. In conversation 
with some of these men I gathered that a gang of three men could comfortably 
prepare IJ tons of gum ready for market per day, whilst 2 tons could easily 
be obtained under favorable circumstances. These men were getting 25s, 
per ton 20 miles back from Kingscote, or £4 per ton at Port Adelaide. 
Wlierever the eye chooses to roam over the tableland of the interior thousands 
and thousands of acres of scrub, bearing yacca trees in thick profusion, are 
to be seen. Truly the yacca has here found an environment eminently 
suited for its requirements. The yacca is apparently used in the manu¬ 
facture of resins and varnishes, as well as in the manufacture of explosives. If 
this is so it is quite probable that the price realised at Port Adelaide may not 
be nearly commensurate with its real value. With the gradual rise of prices 
characteristic of the past year or two, it is certain that thousands of tons of 
gum will be annually exported from the island. The only regrettable feature 
is that the industry is of necessity a diminishing one; but it is safe to say 
that many years will elapse before the vast territory of yacca scrub will be 
stripped of its valued possession. 
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The plant required for the manufacture of oil is of the simplest possible 
character. Only two 400gail, tanks and a worm condenser are necessary. 
The theory of oilmaking is simplicity itself. The leaves and boughs of the 
narrow-leaf eiicalypt are packed in a 400galL tank containing a small quantity 
of water. The '' retort is then heated and the steam laden with eucalyptus 
vapor is led away to the worm condenser, in which the steam and oil vapor 
condense and collect in a suitable receptacle. The crude oilthus obtained 
is subjected to redistillation, and refined oil"" is the product. The amount 
of oil obtainable from a given quantity of leaf varies with the season of the 
year at which the leaves are gathered. Men engaged in this work affirm 
that the yield in winter has fallen as low as 81hs. oil per still, whilst in summer 
the same amount of leaf may yield as much as 331bs. of oil. 

A man and a boy can average at least three stills of leaf per day. The 
refined oil usually realises about Is. per lb. The profit in such an industry 
when worked in the leisure months of farm work can readily be calculated, 
and if a good market could be obtained for the oil abroad, the prospects of 
building up a payable industry are rosy. It does not" necessarily follow 
that the industry is a diminishing one, like that of gumming, since the trees 
are merely lopped, and not killed by the operation. 


GOVERNMENT EXAMINATION OF STALLIONS, 


The Regulations. 

The following regulations, with respect to the examination of stallions, 
have been issued by the Stock and Brands Department, by direction of the 
Commissioner of Crown Lands. They were drafted by Mr. R. J. Needham, 
the Chief Inspector of Stock, who, having been in communication with the 
Yictorian and New Zealand Stock and Brands Departments, has been able 
to profit by their experience and avoid mistakes which have been made. 
The regulations are based on the fundamental condition imposed on all 
agricultural societies, viz.That the awards of prizes in all classes for 
stallions three years old and over at the Society's Show must be subject to 
the possession by the exhibit of a Government certificate of soundness." 

L—^Examixatiox Parades. 

1. A list of parades and time table for the season will be prepared as soon as possible 

2. bocieties witMn whose districts an inspection parade is appointed are required* to 

provide a suitable place for the examinations to be conducted, and to suitably and reason- 
ably advertise the holding of the parade on receipt of notice from the Stock Department 
of the fixture. The secretary, or some member of the committee of the Society is re¬ 
quired to be in attendance, at the appointed time to-, assist the examining offic^'in the 
arranofementa. for the inspection. ■ : - ■ ■ . 

3. 'ae parades rfl be eonduoted, and the veterinary officer will attend, without expense 

to societies other than^that involved in-advertising and,making known the occasion to 
the public and the stallion owners in the district and providing the examination ground. 
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4. The examining officer will attend inspection parades held at times and places set out 
in the official time table for the year, and all examinations of stallions for the Cffivernment 
certificate will be made at such parades, or at agricultural shows, or on some such publicly 
advertised occasion, unless under special circumstances, and with the express approval 
of the Commissioner of Crown Lands. 

5. In the event of it being found impossible for local reasons to hold the parade in any 
district at the time and date set out in the time table, notice to that effect, together with 
suggestions for the alternative date and time compatible with the rest of the time table, 
should be given as soon as possible, after which no alteration in tlie time table can be made. 


II.— GnoiT>tBs FOPt Rejection. 

1. Refusal of certificates on the ground of unsoundness will be made only when, in the 
opinion of tlie examining efficer, the horse is affected at the time of examination witli one 
or more of the following hereditary unsound nesses, viz. Roailtig, ringbone, sideboiie, 
cataract, curb, spavin, unsound feet, thorough pin ami bursal enlargements, nasal disease 
(Osteo-pomsis), chorea shivering and nervy or such other hereditary unsoiiiidness 
at the Commissioner of Crown Lands may at any time declare. (Blemishes or unsoundness, 
the result—in the opinion of the examining officer on appearances then presented—of 
accident, injury, and over-strain or over-work, will not flisipialify.) 


III.— Certificates. 

1. Particulars concerning the identity of the horse—name, breeder, pedigree, age, 
prior ownershi|), &c.—must be furnished to the examining officer at the time of examina¬ 
tion. If deemed necessary in any case the owner may be called upon to furnish a statutory 
declaration as to the correctness of such particular. 

2. Certificates will be issued within seven days of the holding of parades, and will be 
forwarded to the secretaries of the societies under whose auspices the parades are held^ 
and who will either forward them to the owner direct or deliver them to him on application. 

3. Until the issue of a certificate, or until the publication of the official list of certificated 
stallions, the result of the veterinary examination will not be communicated to any person 
except under circumstances as follows :—The examining officer maj", on request on proper 
occasion, communicate to the owner or his agent (duly authorised in writing to inquire) 
the result of the examination. In cases of refusal of the certificate the reasons for refusal 
wfill not under any circumstances—save in legal proceedings, under the direction of the 
court—be communicated to any person except the owner or his agent duly authorised 
in writing, and to these only on request in writing. Secretaries of societies, pei*sons in 
charge of the horse, grooms, or relatives of the owner will not be considered authorised 
agents for that purpose unless they deliver to the officer the owner's signed authority to 
receive the information. 

4. The South Australian Government certificate of soundness can only be issued in 
respect of horses three years old and over that have been examined by a South Australian 
Government veterinary officer, or horses in respect of which any of the following*certifi- 
cates are produced :— 

The Victorian Government certificate of sonudness. 

The New Zealand Government certificate of soundness. 

The veterinary certificates of the Agricultural Societies of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 

Any horse which has been rejected by the veterinary examinere of the Vietcrian or 
New Zealand Governments or at the shows of any of the above societies is not eligille 
for examination for the South Australian Government certificate of soundness. 


5. The form of the South Australian Government certificate of soundness is as follows :— 
Stock and Brands Department No. 

[South Australia.] 

Government Certificate op SouNnNESS. 

Issued for season 190 only (or issued for life, as the case may be), given in respect of 
the {breed) stallion {name and description of stuUion) submitted for Government inspection 
by the owner {name of oimer) of [address) at {place of examination) such horse having been 
found suitable for stud service and free from hereditary unsoimdness, on examination 
by {name of erow/uing' officer) veterinaiy officer, on the day 19 

{fdgnainre) ' 

Veterinary Officer. 

Issued by direction of the Gommissioner of Crown Lands. 

' . ' " ' ^ {Signaiiire) 

Chief Inspector of Stock, 
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I). Two-year-old colts may be submitted for examination, and a temporary certificate 
will be issued in respect of sucb as pass the examination. 

IV.— Tenure of Certificate. 

1. Only stallions five jmars old and over will be given life certificates. Three-year-old 
and lour year-old stallions will be certificated for the season only, and will be required 
to be submitted for* re-examination each season until five years old, when a life certificate 
will ])e issued. 

2. The season certificate issued in respect of any horse must ]>e handed to the examining 
officer at the time of re-examination, or forwarded to tiie (liief Inspector of iStock before 
a .suiiseqiient sinason certificate or a life certificate will be issued. 

2. The Commissioner of Crown Lands ref aitis the right to at any time have a certificated 
stallion submitted for re-examination, and to withdraw the certificate in the event of the 
animal being declared, to his satistication, unsound. 


V.— Death or Transfer. 

1. In the event of the death of a certificated stallion, notification thereof must be at 
once forwarded to the Chief Inspector of Stock, with particulars as to description of horse 
and number of certificate. 

* 2. On the sale or transfer of a certificated stallion the vendor or transferor must at once 
notify the Chief Inspector of Stock, stating name and address of new owner or transferee, 
giving name and description of horse, and niiraber of certificate, 

VI.— Board op Appeal. 

1. Any owner of a stallion wdio is dissatisfied with the refusal of a Covernment certifi¬ 
cate in respect of his horse may appeal against the decision to the Commissioner of Crown 
Lands at any time within 30 days of the examination, under the following conditions :— 

(a) That the appeal be in writing, and be accompanied by the lodgment of £6, such 
amount to be forfeited in the event of the appeal not being upheld, unless the 
Board shall, for good cause, otherwise direct. 

(h) That the appeal be accompanied by an undertaking to pay any railway fares and 
hotel expenses incurred by the Board of Appeal in connection with the settlement 
of the appeal. 

(f) That, in tlie event of refusal, the appeal to be accompanied by a certificate from a 
qualified veterinary surgeon setting out that the horse has been found by him, 
on examination since the refusal appealed against, to be free from all the un- 
sou ndness set out in Part II. of these regulations. 

2. On receipt of notice of appeal in proper form, and with above conditions complied 
with, the Commissioner of Crown Lands will appoint a Board of Appeal, which shall consist 
of— 

{<^0 In the case of appeals against refusal of certificate, the Chief Inspector of Stock 
and two duly qualified veterinary surgeons. 

Such Board shall act and decide on the appeal, and its decision shall be final, and not 
subject to review. 

3. In the event of the appeal being allowed, refund shall be made of the deposit, and 
arty expense,? paid by the appellant under clause 1 (6.), Further, the Board may recom¬ 
mend to the Commissioner of Crown Lands the allowance of such of the expenses of the 
appellant in supporting his appeal as it may consider reasonable under the circumstances 
of the case, and the Commissioner of Crown Lands may, in his discretion, confirm the 
recommendation in whole or in part, whereupon allowance shall be made to the appellant 
accordingly, 

4. No stallion in respect of which a Covernment certificate is refused will be allowed 
to be resubmitted for examination, except in the case of an appeal as herein provided for. 
In the event of any rejected stallion being resubmitted for examination under another 
name, or under such circumstances as in the opinion of the Commissioner of Crowm Lands 
are calculated to mislead the examining oflfieer into the belief that the hoi'se has not 
previously been examined, the owner of such rejected stallion, if proved to the ,satisfaction 
of the Commissioner of Crown Lands that he is resiKmsible for such lestibraission, shall 
he debarred from submitting any horse for examination for such q>eriod' as the Coiri' 
missioner of Chown Lands shall determine ■ 
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TRIAL OF STONE-GATHERING MACHINES. 


Tlie trifil of stone-fijatlioring macliinos for tlio bonus of £100 offefeil l>y tlie 
Oovernmont took pltice at Pa.skeville on Friday, Boptoinlau' 3rtl, in tlie preseneo 
of a large nuniber of birmers and otliers. Unfortunately the lieavy raiiifali 
during the winter had caused the ground to set hard, and tlie stones were 
too firmly embedded in the soil to give the machines a fair trial on stubble 
land, while it was quite impossible to go into the fallow. Generally speaking, 
the stones were also too small for a proper test being made of the capabilities 
of the machines. 

The general arrangements for tlie trial were in tlie luinds of a coininittee 
of the Advisory Board, consisting of Professor Perkins, Messrs. A. AL Dawkins, 
G. E. Laffer, and W. L. Summers (secretary). Local arrangements were 
entrusted to the Paskeville Branch, the members of which provided 25 horses, 
free of charge, to work the machnies. The judges were Messrs. A. Goodall, 
of Paskeville ; Paul Roach, of Kadina ; and J. L. Williams, of Eosewprthy 
Agricultural College. 

Five machines took part in the trial. Mr. W. Heithersay, of Belalic Nortli, 
showed a lightly constructed machine, triangular in shape and about 6ft. in 
width in front. This gathered the stones together into a hopper at the back, 
which, when full, was tipped in the rows as the machine was moving. The 
machine was too light, while the hopper worked badly; but as a stone-gatherer 
it did better work than any other machine. The opinion was freely expressed 
that it could be made very effective at little cost. It was priced at £10, 
and required only three horses to work it. 

Mr. J. C. Davies' machine was constructed on the stump-jump principle, 
was triangular in shape, and about 12ft. in width. The stones were collected 
into a hopper at the rear ; but here again this did not work too well. By the 
substitution of tines for the shares this can be converted into a cultivator. 
The machine was priced at £50, Six horses were required to draw tliis 
machine. 

Mr, A. Burnham, of Burra Burra, New South Wales, attempted to put the 
stones into rows about 10ft. «apart with a machine constructed in tlie. shape 
of a triangle, but drawn from the point instead of from the wide end, as with 
the other two inachines.: ' This did ■fair.work, and would probably^ be .much 
better suited for loose ground and where .large stones .were plentifuL ' The 
machine was drawn by four homes and. priced at £56, 
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Mr. C. Siiiitli, of Ardrossan, Lad a somewLat similar machine to that entered 
at the previous trial The stones were loosened by means of spring steel 
tines and directed to the large 7ft. wheels with 12in. flanges, which should 
have elevated the stones into hoppers. It was priced at £50 and drawn by 
four lioi'ses, but failed to do good work. 

Mr. J. von Bertoiich, of Kapunda, also attempted to gather and lift the 
stones into hoppers with the same machine as previously exhibited. This 
was drawn by five liorses and priced at £100, but failed to ac'hieve the desired 
end. 

In judging the machines the following points were taken into considera¬ 
tion :—(1) Efiiciency, (2) gathering stones free from soil, (3) cost of clearing, 
(4) lightness of draught, (5) strengtli of machine, (6) simplicity of construction 
and working, (7) cost of machine. 

The judges reported as follows :—We regret to have to report that none 
of the machines did work of a satisfactory character, and we are tliereforo 
unable to recommend tbe payment of tbe Ml amoun! of the bonus offered 
by the Government. Mr. W. Heitliersay's machine did the most serviceable 
work at the trial on land fairly free from stumps, but we are of opinion that 
on stumpy land the machine entered by Mr. J. C. Davies, of Port Pirie, would 
be more suitable, as it is constructed on the stump-jump principle. Mr, A. 
Burnham's machine is also promising, and we would suggest that Messrs. 
Heithersay, Davies, and Burnham be granted a small bonus. In view of 
tlie fact that two at least of the machines promise, with sliglit striietiiral 
alterations, to be fairly elective, we would recommend that a further trial 
for the balance of the bonus offered be held in February or March. We 
would strongly recommend intending competitors at any future trial not to 
attempt to pick up the stones, as gathering them into rows or heaps will 
meet the requirements of the farmers. We 'would also call attention to the 
necessity for keeping down the cost of the machines; as, unless they can be 
sold at a moderate price, there would be very little demand for them, even 
if fairly effective. While we regret the failure of this trial, we would point 
out that, owing to the excessive wet season conditions were not very 
favorable ; but, in spite of this, two of the machines showed a decided advance 
on those exhibited at the previous trial. 

On the motion of Mr. Heithersay, a vote of thanks was accorded to the 
judges, and the majority of the competitors intimated their intention of taking 
part in the proposed trial if the judges' recommendations were adopted. 
General regret was expressed at the comparative failure of the machines, 
but it was agreed that better work was done by several than at the previous 
trial,'' 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The moiitlily meeting of.the Advisory Board was held on Wednesday, 
September 8th, there being present Messrs. J. W. Sandford (chair), G. R. 
Laffer, C. J. Tnckwell, R. J. Needham, C. Wiilcox, Professor Perkins, J. 
Miller, and Col. Rowell. 

The Secretary read report on recent trial of stonegatherers at Faskeville, 
and some discussion followed. Professor Perkins spoke very favorably of 
Mr. Heithersay's machine. This, thougli too light, was very clieap, simple 
of construction, and did fairly effective work. He intended to purchase one 
for the College, as with a little alteration he was certain it would do good 
work. Mr. Wiilcox supported. He was much impressed witli the machine 
shown by Mr. Heithersay. 

Approval was given to the formation of a Brandi of the Bureau at 
Kalangadoo. 

The Secretary called attention to the fact that in several instances nieml)ers 
of Branches who had, in accordance with the rules, retired at tlie end of’ the 
}'ear owing to non-attendance, had been renominated, altlioiigh they had 
been absent for as many as five, six, and in one case eight, consecutive meet¬ 
ings. The object of the rule that one-third of the members of each Branch 
should retire in June of each year was to keep the rolls purged of those members 
who would not attend meetings. It was resolved that the Secretary should 
inform these Branches that the Board could not at present see its way to 
reappoint the gentlemen, in question, but if later on they expressed a desire 
to again become members their names could be submitted in the usual way. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches :—Messrs. T. Phillips and W. Hefferd, Hartley ; J. and L. Pliillis, 
Coomooroo ; F. Gardiner and A. Price, Koppio; W. L. Symons, H. L. Will, 
and J. W. Wliitelaw, Goode ; W. T. Schapter, W. H. Jenkinson, N. G. Snyed, 
and W. H. McMurray, Woodside ; E. E. Hunt, Morphett Vale ; T. J. Quinn, 
Mount Bryan East; J. R. W. Rackham, Lucindale ; A. Farrow, Kybybolite ; 
J. Greig, Port Pirie; J. Millard, Kadina; H. De W'itte, Dr, P. Gninard, 
Renmark ; H. Strange and J. Strange, Cherry Gardens; J. G. Lomman, 
F. J. Lower, F. H. Jessop, A. A. Alexander, A. H. Appleby, Inkeiiiian; W. 
Coe and C. Tiller, Port Germein ; C, Schultz, Pine Forest; T. C. Ellis, Mount 
Gambier ; W^. H. Scott, A. Eliot, T, Fogerty, Yongala Vale ; C. Haymen and 

A. Liixom, Forster; F. C. Heinzel, A. G, Neindorf, A. B. Gray, 0. Heinzel, 

B. Norman, W. Threadgold, L. Lecor, and L. K, Short, Parrakie; T. Cox, 
sen., Redhill; C. Kitto, Saddleworth; D. Ramsey, Miltalie ; A. S. Payne, 
Rhine Villa. 
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Some diseiissioii took pla.ce in reference to Irisli potato blight and the 
importation of potatoes from Tasmania. Mr. Sandford pointed oiit tliat 
owing to tlie South Australian department permitting potatoes to be imported 
iroiii Tasmania West Australia had refused to permit our potatoes to be 
introduced there. The result was disastrous to Mount Gambier growers, as 
not only was the local price ahected by the Tasmanian supplies, but our 
outside market was blocked. 

Mr. Tuck well called attention to the amount of feed in dili’erent parts of 
the State wliicli could be profitably converted into ensilage, and regretted 
that so little attention was given to this question by growers. Mr. Miller 
agreed, and said lie believed that many farmers were under the impression 
that the making of ensilage was difficult and costly. On the motion of Mr. 
Tuck weir it was resolved that the Hon. Minister be asked to arrange for 
several object lessons in the making of ensilage being carried out by the 
Agrieulturai Department. 


ANALYSES OF ARSENATE OF LEAD, 


At the request of the Executive Committee of the South Australian Fruit¬ 
growers' x4ssociation, the Hon. the Minister of Agriculture ga ve instructions that 
stimples of tile different brands of ausenate of lead offered on the local market 
were to be obtained and analysed. Samples were submitted to the G overn- 
iiient Analyst, who reporte results of his analyses as under ;~” 


Total Water- 
Ijcad ;' Arsenic, solnlile 
How Sam|)Ie Moisture calculated cakuilated Ansenic, 

Braiii. ' Obtained. ' per cent, as PbO. as As D.;,. calculated 

as'AsA),;,. 

Nicholls’ ..... Piircliased by Dept. 25-95 48-99 15-62 0-08 

SwHt’s. “ “ 47-10 35-66 15-17 0-35 

Blue Bell - Submitted b_v agents 39-10 42-87 12-72 0-07 

.4ustral ....... “ “ 59-47 27-87 8-87 0-06 

Platypus . “ “ 68-90 22-87 7-01 0-10 
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It may be mentioned tliat tlie samples of Austral and Platypus brands 
contained a proportion of clear liquid on tbe surface of the paste, but as there 
was nothing on the packages to suggest that this should not he used when 
spraying, the actual contents were analysed, with the results stated. 

The necessity for exercising some supervision over the sale of areiisate of 
lead has been receiving consideration from the United States agTicultiiral 
authorities, and legislative action has been recommended. On the advice 
of the Association of Eeonomologists and Official Analysts of the United 
States a Bill has been drafted to deal with the sale of insecticides, and the 
section dealing with arsenate of lead reads— 

That for the purpose of the Act an article shall be deemed to be adulterated 
—in the case of arsenate of lead— 

(1) If it contains more than 50 per cent, of water. 

(2) If it contains total arsenic equivalent to less than 121- per cent, of 
arsenic oxide (As^O^). 

(5) If it contains arsenic in water-soluble forms equivalent to more than 
0*75 per cent, of arsenic oxide (As,!),-). 

Testing Arsenical Sprays. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. G. Quinn) writes :—The Department 
has arranged, through Mr. T. Sage, tlie Inspector of Orcliards in tlie Barossa 
district, to carry out a comparative test of the value of several brands of 
arsenical sprays that are at present on the market. For this purpose a small 
orchard belonging to Mr. H. Kennedy, containing about 100 apple trees in 
full bearing, situated near Lyndocli, has been selected. This has been care¬ 
fully set out in sections, some of which will be sprayed with one of tlie arsenical 
mixtures, while other sections will be kept as checks. In one section the 
trees will be bandaged without being sprayed, and in another nothing at all 
will be done beyond collecting the infected and sound fruit. A careful record 
will be kept of the infected and sound fruit of eacli section, and the cater¬ 
pillars cauglit in the bandages. It is hoped tliat this will prove a valuable 
demonstration, as well as a test of the merits of tlie various brands of spray. 
The particular compounds to be utilised having been tested by the Govern¬ 
ment Analyst, the work will be started with a full knowiedge of the nature 
of the reagents used against the codlin moth. Some of the sections of the 
orchard will be treated with Bordeaux mixture for tlie purpose of testing 
the value of tins fungicide against black spot {fioMadium) of the apple.” 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONGRESS. 

TWENTY-FIMST CJATHEEING. 

Tlie Twenty-first Annual CongTess of the Agricultural Bureau was begun 
at the School of Mines on Monday evening, September 13th, when a large 
number of deleg>ites were present. Throughout the succeeding sessions 
the attendances were most satisfactory, and the agenda paper, which 
was of a ratlier iniportanf character, produced splendid discussions. 
During the sittings tlic following delegates attended:—Amy ton—~S. 
Thomas, A. Wallace, T. O’Donohue, and P. Griffin ; Angastoii—S. 0. Sniitli, 
J. E. Swann, and R. Waters; Appila-Yarrowie—J. Wilsdon ; Arden Vale 
and Wyacca—M. Eckert, J. Williss, and G. Miller; Arthurtoii—A. G. 
Lanislied and J. Welsh ; Balaklava—J. J. Helleur and 0. Uppill; Beetaloo 
Valley--W. P. Fradd, A. Bartrum, and J. L. Murphy ; Belalie Yortli— 

R. J. Atkin and D. Smart ; Bowhill—E. P. Weyland and E. Drogeninuller ; 
Brinkworth—W. B. Davis and T. Brinkworth ; Eute—J. Waucliope, L. 
McCorniaek and F. Masters; Caltowie—J. Potter and J. G. Jjehmann ; 
Carrieton—J. Ormiston and F. Kaerger ; Clare—C. Jarman ; Clarendon— 

S. White, A. Phelps, and T. B. Brooks; Colton—P. P. Kenny and R. Hull; 
Coomooroo—E. Hail and E. Berryman ; Coonalpyn—E. Masters (sen. and 
jun.), and H. Bone ; Cradock—J. McAuley, J. Paterson, and T. Fitzgerald ; 
Crystal Brook —T. L. Kelly and M. Weston ; Cummins — P. 0. S. Cooper; 
Davenport—J. Roberts and A. Gosclen; Dawson—E. W. Smart and C. H. 
Meyers ; Dingableclinga—F. DeCaiix and J. McMuxtie; Forster—J. Searle 
and W. Searle, jun,; Fowler’s Bay—C. B. Atkin; Gawler River—F. W. 
Eoediger jind F. E. V'inckci; Georgetown—J. King, S. Eyre, and J. Fogerty ; 
Geranium—M. Alford and A. Cooney ; Golden Grove—A. D. N. Robertson ; 
Greenpatch—W. M. McFarlane; Gumeracha—AT. Jamieson, M.P., J. 
Sandercoek, and A. Cornish ; Hartley—B. AVimdersitz and W. Bermingliam ; 
Hawker—J. Smith; Inkerman—F. C. Saint and T. Smart; Johnsbiirg— 
L. Chalniers ; Kadina—J. Malcolm and A. Paterson; Kanmantoo—F. 
Lelimann ; Keith—R. P. Draper and J. A. Lock; Kingscote—P. T. Bell; 
Kingston—E- Jackson ; Koolunga—J, Sandow and W. Perrin ; Koppio— 

G. Price, H. Roberts, and F. Gardiner ; Kybybolite—G. H. Halm and A. R. 
Scholz; Lameroo—AAC J. Trowbridge, R. AValsh, and S. G. Trowbridge ; 
Lipson—G. Provis ; Longwood—J. R. Coles ; Lucindale—H. Langberg 
and S. Rayson ; Lyndoch—F. K. AA’arren and AAC Hammatt; ■ Maitland— 

H. G. Tosselh'E. G. Jarrett,'and C. B. Hasting;, Mallala—M. F. AA%*den; 
,J. Nairiie, and; G. Marsham ; Mannum—A. Faehrmann and G. A. Lenger; 
Mcningie—J. AA’illiams and AAh H. Mincham ; Millicent—IL A. Stewart 
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and M. H. Day ; Miitalie-Searle and T. P. Howell; Minlaton—~F. Car- 

iiiicliael; Morcliard—E. J. Kitto and C. Okeley ; Morgan-—E. Woliling 
and H. Woliling ; Morpliett Vale—T. Anderson ; Mount Bryan—J. Beck- 
with.; Mount Bryan East—W. H. Quinn, R. Thomas, and T. J. Quinn ; 
Mount Gambier—J. A. Engelbreclit, D. A. Collins, A. A. Sassanowsky, A* 
Bow, and C. T. ]\lajor ; Mount Pleasant—H. S. Giles ; Mount Remarkable-— 
L. A. Bauer; Miindoora—C. E. Dolling and J. A. Owens ; Nantawarra— 
W. Smith, G. N. Gosden, and J. Nicholls; Naraooorte—E, Ooe, B. H. 
Sehinekel and A. Langeluddecke ; Narrkly—J. Darley, J. J. Kelly, and 
P. Hareii; Kortlificid—H. Goldney and G. Kemp ; Orroroo—W. Robertson ; 
Parrakie—F. J. Dayman ; Paskeville—T. H. Price and C. L. Palm ; Peiiola— 
H. Ricketts, D. Adamson, and F. W. Robinson; Pine Forest—J. Edwards 
and R. Barr, jiin. ; Port Broughton—H. A. Dolling and T. E. Pattiiigale ; 
Port Elliot—H. B. Welch and J. Brown; Port Germein— A. Carniiehael 
and E. G. Blesing ; Port Pirie—H. G. Hawkins, W. R. Wright, and T. Jolins ; 
Quorn—C. Patten, J. Brewster, and E. Thomson; Redbill—AY. Btonc, J. 
Pilkington, and T. Cox ; Reninark~E. M. Taylor and F. Cole ; Rhine Axilla— 
G. A. Payne and F. E. Hecker ; Saddleworth—P. Cornwell, R, G. Townsend 
and F. Coleman ; Shannon—AAh L. AA'illiams ; Sherlock—AAA H. AAhod, 
J. B. Coombe, H. Burnett, C. J. Osborn, and R. Trezona ; Smoky Bay—D. 
Barker ; Stockport—J. F, Godfree and D. G. Stribling ; Strathalbyn—J. AAA 
Fisher and R. AYatt; Tatiara—C. Saxon and T. L. Truman ; Uraidla. and 
Suinmertown—J. Rowe ; Utera Plains—R. Hornhardt and R. J. AAAist; 
AA^aikerie—AAA J. Green and J. J. Jones; AYepowie-—C. Halliday and C. 
Pearce; AVhyte-Yarcowie—AA^. G. Lock, E, M. Jenkins, and E. J. Pearce ; 
Willunga—J. A. Hughes ; AA^ilmington—AY". Slee and R. G. S. Payne ; 
AAbiTabara—P. Curnow, H. Lawson, F. Passow, P. Lawson, and AA^. Stephens ; 
AAAiodside—AAA Rollbusch and A. S. Hughes ; Yallunda—G. Pro vis ; Yongala 
AAile—T. H. Battersby and J. Ciiigwidden ; Yorketown—0. Domasclienz 
and R. Newbold. 

Members of the Advisory Board present at the Congress :—J. AAA Sandford 
(Chairman), A. M. Dawkins (vice-chairman), Col. Rowell, C.B., C. J. AAdentine, 
J. Aliiler, C4. R, Laffer, Professor Angus, Professor Perkins, and AAA L. Summers 
(Secretary).',, 

Opening Might, September 13th. 

The Chairman of the Advisory Board of Agriculture, Mr. J. AAA Sandford, 
occupied tlie chair, and called upon the Minister of Agriculture to formally 
declare the Congress open. 

ADDRESS BY THE MINISTER. 

The Minister of Agriculture (Hon. E. H, Coombe, M.P.}, said :—Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, I am pleased to see so many present. It is a 
good sign that on an occasion like this you can gather together such a crowd 
of representative men of agriculture from all parts of the State. (Hear, hear.) 
9 
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I am pleased to lia,.Y0 tlie opportiiaity of meeting inem'bers of tlie Advisory 
Board of Agriciiltiire and delegates of tlie various country Brandies at tlieir 
aiimial conference. On beliaif of tbe Government I wisli to say tliat we 
appreciate tlie work of tlie members of tlie Advisory Board, whose special 
knowledge of the various departments of our rural industries entitles them 
to speak with aiitliority. We also appreciate the practical and useful work 
of tl'ie various Agrieiiltiiral Bureaus. (Hear, hear.) As wit sharpens wit, so 
knowledge stimulates tlie desire for further knowledge, and improveinent in 
method liegets a desire for greater improvement. 

Remarkable Advance. 

We have reason to be proud of the remarkable advance made in our 
agricultural method and production during the last 20 years. (Hear, hear.) 
Twenty years ago the average farmer looked upon the scientific man with a 
certain amount of suspicion. He regarded him as something in the way of 
a dreamer or a faddist. To-day there is genuine friendship between tliem. 
(Hear, hear.) The greater readiness of each to regard himself as the com¬ 
plement of the other is better for the whole development of our rural re¬ 
sources. The discovery of the process of making superphosphate, which 
occurred, I believe, in a German cbemical laboratory, was a inagnificent thing 
for the farmers of this State. The chemical laboratory should be regarded 
as a very valuable iiistitiitioii, and every farmer may do worse than doff his 
hat when he comes to such an establishment. 

' Send Along as Many as You can Spare.' 

By reason of his skill and ability the South Australian may be considered 
the champion of Australian agriculturists. (Cheers.) I recently visited New 
South Wales, and I was told by the Under Secretary of Agriculture that they 
would take as many South Australian farmers as we like to send. Said he : 
' They are the best men we get. They set an example to our own farmers. 
Send along as many as you can spare.' I said, ^ We can't spare any.' (Cheers.) 
I told him that we had parted with them very reluctantly. During the past 
two years over 3,000 men from South Australia have taken up Government 
land in New South Wales. -The same story can be told of Victoria. South 
Australian farmers have made several of the districts—the kWimmera par¬ 
ticularly. One big farmer said to me,' South Auskalian farmers have made this 
district, and have made me. I used to think that the only way to get enough 
to carry on was to scratch in a large area. I used to put in 1,000 acres ; and 
then the South Australian farmer came along. He did not look very much, 
but he got as much from 100 acres as I got from my 1,000. I began to follow 
his example, till to-day I am wealthy/ That is evidence of the skill and 
energy which South Australian farmers possess. It matters not whether you 

."travelby rail or over'our, WTetched. roads-" 

A Delegate—'' You have put your foot in it." 
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. Tlie Minister—“ I dare say I know more about tliera than any of you. 
During the last few days I have been simply overwlielmed with deputations 
with the same story. That is another matter. What I w’ant to say is that 
anywhere in the country you see evidence of the skill and ability on tlie part 
of South Australian far*mers. 

Reads Like a Romance. 

The Idstoiy of our advance during the last 20 years reads something 
like a. romance. It is simply marvellous. One cause of tliis great advance 
is the dissemination of knowledge and stimulation of ideas wliich have resulted 
from the Agriciiltura] Bureau system. I cannot lielp launcmliering tliat 
during tlie past y(aai‘ we liave liad removed from us l)y death one who played 
a very important part in the establishment of this system, I refer to tlie 
late Mr. Molineux. (Hear, hear.) He, indeed, did pioneering work along 
the lines of scientific agriculture. He it was who more than anybody else 
laid the foundations of the Agricultural Bureau system which has been such 
a marvellous success. I must mention the name of another gentleman whr> 
did pioneering work, and that was the late Mr. Krichauft'. It is Avell for us 
in these days of prosperity and harvesting to remember those who did the 
sowing. (Cheers.) I am sure that in the hearts of all there is a sense of 
reverence and gratitude to those who have done the pioneering work of our 
agriculture. 

Looking to the Future. 

While the past is very interesting it is not the past that has brought us 
here to-iiiglit. We live in the future, and it is the future that interests us 
most. While we have made such progress, it would not be wise to assume 
that we have reached the limit of progress. Nature is boundless in her gifts, 
and the reason we do not appropriate them is because we do not recognise 
them. So far as the use of superphosphates is concerned, if we had made 
the discovery a quarter of a century ago we would have enjoyed these times 
of prosperity earlier than we have. The greatest factor, after all, in progress 
is not Nature, but man—the power of man to realise the blessings which Nature 
has ill store for us. It is that thought which underlies the work of the Agri¬ 
cultural Bureaus and the Department of Agriculture. The object is to 
ensure greater and greater efficiency in the human factor. America and 
Europe are our competitors, and success against those competitors depends 
not so much on the characteristics of soil or climate, but whether the human 
factor^—the man behind the plough—is equal in skill and ability to tlie 
American and the European. Hence everything should be done to increase 
the efficiency of tlie man wJio is responsible for the development of his farm 
or garden. 

Objects OP the Department. 

“ The object of tbe Department of Agriculture is to endeavor to do what 
lias already been indicated^ and the. desire of'tlie Government is that this 
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I am pleased to liave tlie opportunity of meeting members of tlie Advisory 
Board of Agriciiltiire a,nd delegates of the various country Brandies at their 
ajimial conference. On lieha-lf of tlie Government I wish to say that we 
apprccijit-e tlie work of tlio meoilicrs of tlie Advisory Board, wliose special 
Icnowledge of tlie various departments of our rural industries entitles them 
to s|)eak witli authority. Wo also appreciate the practical and useful work 
of tlie various Agricultural Bureaus. (.Hear, liear.) .As wit sliarpe.ns wit, so 
knowlivlge stiiniiliites the desire for further knowledge, and improveinent in 
method begets a desire for greater improvement. 

R RMARKABI.E A OVA NOR. 

'' We liave reason to be proud of the remarkable advaaice made in our 
agricultural method and production during the last 20 years. (Hear, liear.) 
lAventy years ago the average farmer looked upon the scientific man with a 
certain amount of suspicion. He regarded him as something in the way of 
a dreamer or a faddist. To-day there is genuine friendsliip between them. 
(Hear, hear.) The greater readiness of each to regard himself as the com¬ 
plement of the other is better for the whole development of our rural re¬ 
sources. The discovery of the process of making superphosphate, which 
occurred, I believe, in a German chemical laboratory, was a magnificent thing 
for the farmers of this State. The chemical laboratory should be regarded 
as a very valuable institution, and every farmer may do worse than doS his 
hat when he comes to such an establishment. 

' Send Along as Many as You can Spare.' 

By reason of his skill and ability the South Australian may be considered 
the champion of Australian agriculturists. (Cheers.) I recently visited New 
South Wales, and I was told by the Under Secretary of Agriculture that they 
would take as many South Australian farmers as we like to send. Said he : 
' They are the best men we get. They set an example to our own farmers. 
Send along as many as you can spare.' I said, ‘ We can’t spare any.' (Cheers.) 
I told him that we had parted with them very reluctantly. During the past 
two years over 3,000 men from South Australia have taken up Government 
land in New South Wales. The same story can be told of Victoria. South 
Australian farmers have made several of the districts—the Wimmera par¬ 
ticularly. One big farmer said to me, ^ Soxith Australian farmers have made this 
district, and have made me. I used to think that the only way to get enougli 
to carry on was to scratch in a large area. I used to put in 1,000 acres ; and 
then the South Australian farmer came along. He did not look very much, 
but he got as much from 100 acres as I got from my 1,000. I began to follow 
liis example, till to-day I am wealthy.’ That is evidence of the skill and 
energy which Soiitli Australian farmers possess. It matters not whether you 
travel by rail or over our wretched roads-" 

A Delegate—“ You have put your foot in it.” 
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. The Minister—I dare say I know more about them than any oi you. 
During the last few days I have been simply overwhelmed with deputations 
with the same story. That is another matter. What I want to say is tliat 
anywhere in tlie country you see evidence of the skill and al)ility on tlie part 
of Soiitl'i Austra.]i;in farmers. 

Reads Like a Romance. 

Tlie liistory of our advance during the last 20 years reads something 
like a romance. It is simply marvellous. One cause of this great advance 
is the dissemination of knowledge and stirnvdation of ideas whicli have resulted 
from the Agrievdtural Bureau system. I eannot help rememherlng that 
during the past y(ai,r we ha.ve had removed from us by death one wlio played 
a very important part in the ('stahlishment of tliis system. I ref(U' to tlie 
late Mr. Molineux. (Hear, hear.) He, indeed, did pioneering work along 
the lines of scientific agriculture. He it was who more than anybody else 
laid the foundations of tlie Agricultural Bureau system wliich has been siicli 
a marvellous success. I must mention the na,me of anotlier gentleman who 
did pioneering work, and that was the late Mr. Krichauff. It is well for us 
in these days of prosperity and. harvesting to remember those who did the. 
sowing. (Cheers.) I am sure that in the liearts of all there is a sense of 
reverence and gratitude to those who have done the pioneering work of our 
agriculture. 

Looking to the Future. 

‘‘ While the past is very interesting it is not the past that has brought us 
liere to-niglit. We live in the future, and it is the future tliat interests us 
most. While we have made such progress, it would not be wise to assume 
that we liave reached the limit of progress. Nature is boundless in lier gifts, 
and tlie reason we do not appropriate them is because we do not recognise 
them. Bo far as the use of superphosphates is concerned, if we liad made 
the discovery a quarter of a century ago we would have enjoyed these times 
of prosperity earlier than we have. The greatest factor, after all, in progress 
is not Nature, but man—the power of man to realise the blessings which Nature 
lias in store for us. It is that thought which underlies the work of the Agri¬ 
cultural Bureaus and the Department of Agriculture. The object is to 
ensure greater and greater efEciency in the human factor. America and 
Europe are our competitors, and success against those competitors depends 
not so much on the cdiaracteristics of soil or climate, but whether the human 
factor—the man behind the plough—is equal in skill and ability to the 
American and the European. Hence everything should be done to increase 
tlie efficiency of the ma,n who is responsible for the development of his farm 
or garden., ' , ■ 

Objects 6e THE Departmbint, 

The object of the Department of Agriculture is to endeavor to do what 
has already been indicated, and the desire of the Governiuent is that this 
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departiiieiit s'liaJl he .made more a,nd more elective. TliC' objects of tlic' 
depiirtmeiit are to help the producer to itu‘r(>as{^ production, to deci*ease tlu' 
cost of pTodiiction, and to help producers to ma,rket to tlu' best of tlieir abilitv. 
Tiie iii(‘ans l)y which tin’s is dou(‘ ;ir(‘ investigatioiu (‘ducation, experiment, 
and, in some cases, l)y the direct operation of tlie Govenaunent de})artment. 


Outlook SAansKAcrroRY. 


“ It is gratifying that the outlook of the rural industries is so satisfactory. 
Take the pastoral industry. I am assiu’ed by Mr. Kidman tlmt tlu' pros{)(‘ct 
is very good. He tells me tliat the rental conditions of the pastoralists of 
South Austra.lia, are more favorable than tliose in any otlier Stjite. He tells 
me, further, that, the line to Oodnadatta is a. very great conveniem'e, and 
that tliere is no lease which lie knows of could not he exclmnged at: a, pianniurn. 
We liave as a. State done a giaait deal for the pastoralist, a,nd we have be(m 
glad to do it. We recognise it as a. staple industi’y. We luive sp(U\t a great 
deal of money in vermin-proof fendng. Or, take the wheat industi'y. It 
is simply astonishing to look at the ligures which we can ])rodii('e to-day 
compared with those of 10 years ago, I had tlie (airiosity this allcrnoon 
to make a, comparison, and it is as follows :— 


1895- 6 wlieat average. b20bnsh. 

1896- 7 " . l'66bnsh. 

1897- 8 2-()ll)nsh. 

1898- 9 bOlbush, 

Now coming down 10 years later 

1905- 6 wheat average. ri*16bush. 

1906- 7 10«19bush. 

1907- 8 “ .. lOdllbuBh. 

1908- 9 ... lM5bush,’* 


Tile Hon. R. Butlei*—Those figures are certainly not overstated.” 

The Minister of Agriculture—'' Undoubtedly not. tiMidency lias 

been to be within the mark and not over it. We cannot help remembtu'ing 
the prophecy to which Professor Lowrie gave utterance over 10 year's 
ago, at a time when seven out of ten liarvests had produced an avera,ge of 
less than Sbiisli. He said it would not be long before the average in Boutli 
Australia would be between, lObush. and- 12biish. to the acre. At that time 
that was a bold propliecy, but it has been splendidly justified by results. 
Another very satisfactory reflection to-day is the price of wlieat. A few 
years ago the figures were down to 2s. 6d. a bushel, and farmers began to 
wonder whether they were going any lower, and wliat they would do next. 
To-day you cannot say that you cannot get anywhere within cooce of 3s. 
a bushel, and looking forward it is a bit hard to say how it can come down 
very much.'* 

A Delegate—Once I got Is. 6<h a hnsliel/* 
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The Minister of Agricultin'e—“ Yet that gentleman still lives.” (Laiiglitcr.) 

The Delega-te—'' Yes, and 1 am 78 years of age.’' 

The Alinistcr of Agricultiire—He is one of the grand old sort. Men like 
that deserve^ to succeed, and deserve, when they are linisliing life, to spend it 
in comjuirative coinfort. (Clheers.) 

Australia on VELvur. 

“ Only tlie other day a great American authority ventured the opinion 
that l)y 1915 America would consume her total production of wheat; that 
America, would have nothing to send to the markets of Europe. If that be 
so, is it not a, fa.ct that tlie Australian wheatgrower stands on velvet '? It 
seems to me that he lias a very fine prospect opening up before him. The 
Department of Agriculture is doing its best to help the wheatgrower. It luts, 
by experimenting at tlie Rose worthy Agricultural College and at Parafield 
a nd otlier pla ces, endea vorecl to denionstrate which are the best kinds of wheat 
to grow, the best jnanures to use, a.nd the best general practices to adopt. I 
think it will lie admitted that good work has been done with tliese experi¬ 
ments. 1 aiii glad to see farmers of South Australia I'esponding very wil¬ 
lingly to any lead wliich might be given by th.is institution. This depart¬ 
ment lias encouraged the use of selected wheats, wheats wdiich will produce 
larger results ; wheats which arc a; better quality and claim a greater price, 
and there is no doubt that if farmers follow that lead as they are doing to-day, 
their returns will be very mucli enhanced. I remember Professor Perkins 
told me a year or two a,go, during a. visit to the Agricultural College, that it 
ivas possible by selection in a few years to increase the production of wheat 
l)y lObush, to the acre, and I was very much struck by that remark. Then 
tliere is the question of increasing the flour strength of our wheat, and thus 
ensuring improved price again. We liope to be able to distribute wheats 
by and by, which, will not only be prolific, but will possess liigli flour strength. 
I liave been tT‘ading about some experiments at Cambridge University, and 
the results obtained by cross-bred wlieats and other cereals have been re¬ 
markable. The professor in chargb of tlie experiments calculated tluit in 
tlie course of two or three years he would be able, to produce sufficient of 
tliese varieties to distribute and make a difference of from £I to £2 per acre 
to tlie farmers of England. We hope our efforts will be as successfiil as those 
in England. 

Dry-farming. 

Dry-farming, of course, is the practice of doing everytliing possible to 
conserve moisture. Some experiments have already been made in tlie State 
to a satisfactory degree. I am pretty optimistic : I am always looking at 
the bright side of things, and I am inclined to think that, when this practice 
becomes generally known it will lead to the widening of oar area. 

(Cheers.) In America large areas have a rainfall of from 8in. to 12in., and 
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are eiiitivatetl by this system. Good crops Jiave been produced, and I see 
no I'casoii a,t prescoit to tliiiik tliat we may not have eqiuilly good results over 
a large port'-ion of South. Australia. Tliere may l')e a ,i.nodificatioii of th,e 
practice, and, judged }:)y the successful results of tlie experiments up to date, 
the sysbmi is bound to l)e of some impoi*tanc.e in tliis State. The Govern¬ 
ment intend to encourage these experiments, and if it is proved to be a meri¬ 
torious system it will, of course, be widely adopted. 

Makketing oe Wheat. 

“ 'blu^ G()vernment Inive paid some attention to the Muirketing of wheat. 
I daresay you luive heard something of the proceedings of tlic Wheat Com¬ 
mission. I have. (Laughter.) I think the investigations of that Com¬ 
mission liave shown ver}^ clearly that the farmer of South Australia is not 
receiving as much for Iris wheat as the farmer in Victoria, and New Soutli 
Wales. Of course, to some extent, that is due to the existence of a, nice little 
fellowship or honorable understanding between the wiieatbuyers. (Laugiiter, 
and hear, hear.) How far that sort of thing is justilied 1 am not going to lay' 
down to-night, but it may become dangerous for any body of nierchants to 
control the market. (Cheers.) The merchants in South Australia are a good 
lot, but tliey are not angels. (Laugiiter.) They have just the same luiman 
nature as merchants in the other parts of tlic world, and I hear tliat merchants 
in other parts of the world who have controlled the markets liave utilised tliem 
to their own advantage. (Cheers.) These combinations want to be watched 
very carefully. The Government is prepared to undertake experiments in 
shipping on farmers' account, and to conduct experiments with a view to 
finding out whether improvement can be made in tlic present system of 
marketing wheat. 

Dairying Industry. 

I Jim satisfied that the daiiying industry is c<M.j)jil)le of grejiter cx|)jirision 
tluui has been tlie ejise during the pjist few yejirs. 1 do not know whetlier the 
ca-UvSe hm liecn that wheat-growing ivS much more pi‘olitjil>le, hut 1 djirevSiiy, 
tluit is the ease; but we do not see the extension of the industry that we stn^. 
in the other States. I rather think that is due to tlic fact that our producers 
are getting a living more ^easily by wheat-growing ; but I hope the time will 
come when as well as our wheat farms we will have smaller holdings devoted 
to dairying, poultry farms, pig-raising, and smaller industries, because I believe 
there is room for them all in South Australia and that they would bring much 
wealth to the State. The Government, with a view to encouraging the dairy¬ 
ing industry, have established a stud farm at Turretfield. We hope to bring 
about improvement in dairy stock as the result of experiments, and to dis¬ 
seminate knowledge which will be of value to dairymen. (Cheers.) I find 
tluit tlie Soiitli Australian stockowners are not going in for ensilage to the 
same extent as j:)eople in the otlier States are doing. Wo know there arc 
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certain seasons in the year when the natural food is scarce, and it becomes 
necessary to have a supply of food such as ensilage to tide cattle over the dry 
times. The Government have before them a suggestion to assist in the 
erection of sample silos in various parts of the State, so that they may serve 
as an education to those round about. In Victoria the Government have for 
several years assited those who wished to build silos by finding money for 
them and giving three or four years to return it. That suggestion is under 
the consideration of the South Australian Government, and it may possibly 
be adopted. (Cheers.) 

Eggs. 

We have in Mr. Laurie an enthusiastic gentleman who has done splendid 
work for the poultry and egg industry. (Cheers.) We have in Major Norton 
a gentleman who has seconded his efforts very ably indeed, and in a very 
entliusiastic manner in the old country. Major Norton has considerable in¬ 
formation to give regarding tlie export trade. That officer is entitled to great 
consideration when he speaks, and 1 ho|)c the producers of South Australia, 
will rally round him and give him a, chance to prove tliat liis ideas arc correct. 
i(Cheers.) I daresay you will all be greatly interested to hear wliat Major 
Norton has done in the old country. We have been at a great disadvaritage 
n being so far from the European market. Major Norton has been on the 
spot. He knows what takes place, and he has found that sometimes our 
produce passes through half a dozen hands before it reaches the consumer. 
It has been part of his business to endeavor to secure for the farmer a greater 
return for his goods. (Hear, hear.) The Government are proud of the work 
Major Norton has done in that direction. But it has only just commenced. 
Ho is going back again very shortly to get the producers of South. Australia 
possibly into closer touch with the people on the home markets. We arc 
very hopeful that in the course of a few years we will be able to lesvsen tlio 
expense of marketing in the old country, and tlie producers of the State 
will get the benefit of tliat. (Gliecrs.) 

Produce Depot. 

The Produce Depot, which has been greatly extended recently, has donii 
splendid work for the producers of South Australia. The work is appreciated 
not only by the producers, but by business men, who are glad to take ad¬ 
vantage of it. (Cheers.) 

Registration op Stallions. 

“ I am glad to know that there is a desire to bring about an improvement 
in the various classes of stock. A deputation waited upon me some time ago 
froni the Royal Agricultural Society with the request that steps should be 
taken to make it compulsory for stallions shown at the various agricultural 
shows to possess a certificate of soundness. I quite agreed with, the request. 
It does not seem a right tiling that Government money should be expended 
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in |)rizes for unBinuul horses. (CluMrrs.) 1'hc (jovei’iunent will, as far a.s 
possible, apply the new policy during tlu^ coming show seasoD. Lat(M* on 
wc inay follow the extunple of Victoria: and introduce a. Bill dealing with the 
'!•egis^■^^M■tion of ail stallions.’’ 

A ])(ih‘ga,te—Do it a-t on<nn” 

I1ie 'Minister of Agriculture—We will think about tliat. lJnl‘ortuna,t(‘l)^ 
tliere is a gi'eut loss taking place year by yea,r in various (dasses of stock. 

1 tliink Mr. Desniond said to-day that the losses in cattle alone in 19(y7 tota lled 
£17,000, largely due to the disease known as ' dry bible.’ Tliere is more loss 
in horseficsli than there should be, and the Government liave decided to 
strengtlien the department so as to meet the greater demands, and for the 
purpose of carrying out the re(|uest of the Agrieulturid Society in regard to 
the examination of stallions. 

Appointment of Vegetable Pathologist. 

Unfortunately diseases like bitter pit, codlin moth, and other trouliles 
with fruit and vegetables have caused considerable loss, and during the hist 
fort night Irisli bliglit has crept into the State. Then w(' licar of takeall in 
wlunit sometimes. Red rust, fortunately, seems to be forgotten, and 1 hope it 
will not be resurrected. Takeall causes a great deal of loss in some A’cars. 1 
think the time is ripe for the Government to appoint a, vegetable pathologist, 
and the matter is under consideration. Hitherto South Australia has Iiad 
to ask the vegetable pathologist of Victoria to do the work, but at the recent 
conference of Ministers of Agriculture we decided in regard to such diseases 
as bitter pit to try co-operation in the different States. (Olieers.) 

A Favored Co untidy. 

“ We are a favored country in Soiitli Australia. Wc claim to produ(*e 
nnignificent <iuality in practically all our products. Some of the finest fruit, 
wheat, and wool in the world are grown here. Our butter has taken first 
prizes in sliows in England. What we need is continued intellig^mce, skill, 
and enterprise on the part of the man on the land, wis(‘ legislation, arid an 
efiicient commercial system to produce greater prosperity than we art' enjoy” 
ing at the present time, 1 hope the Congress will be a very siu'c(?sslul one, 
and that each year will mark greater and gTca,tcr advance on the part of the 
producers and of South Australia generally/" (Cheers.) 

THE CHAIRMAN^S ADDRESS. 

Tire Chairman said I offer my best congratulations to tlie large number 
of members of the various Branches who are with us to-night, for this is surely 
evidence that the work of the Bureau is appreciated, and is of benefit to all 
concerned. If additional proof is required, wherever new country is opened 
out your Advisory Board is at once approached with a view to establishing 
Branches, and during the past two years 18 additional Branches liave 
been opened, making a total of 117 Branches up to the present. (Cheers.) 
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It is most gratifying to see.tbe keen interest whicli has been taken throughout 
the year in the country Branches, and only in a few instances is it at all 
lagging. In such cases our energetic secretary, Mr. Summers, immediately 
a,pprises the Board, and efforts are at once made to stir these sluggish Branches 
into activity. On tlie other hand many of the Branches enter into debatable 
matters to such an extent that I hear they talk until the small hours of the 
morning. However, even this is of no avail unless we as men seriously 
grapple with the suggestions offered towards improvement and immediately 
apply them, or at least make such tests to satisfy ourselves that they are an 
advantage or otherwise, 

'' Owing to the severe drought conditions which, we unfortunately experience 
at times, South Australian farmers have become more thrifty and vigorous 
than is the case perhaps in the neighboring States. (Hear, bear.) I trust 
that the lessons gained will not be lost during these seasons of prosperity, 
for I quite feel that the farmers have been for some years on a good wicket. 
The present season promises to be even more propitious than any of its 
predecessors, and I am sure you will all join in the wish that tliis will be fully 
realised. Good, however, as the seasons are we must not forget that so sure 
as droughts have visited us in the past, so sure will they come again; and those 
on the land who have taken advantage of the good times to make the best 
arrangements to combat drier seasons will be the ones who will succeed. 

Twenty-first Majority. 

I also congratulate your Bureau in this being its twenty-first Con¬ 
ference. It cannot now be described as being a mere stripling, for to-night 
it has blossomed out into full manhood; and it is to be hoped tliat the keen 
interest which has ever been taken in matters will continue for all time. 
Indeed, South Australia is to be envied in this great Bureau organisation 
and the advantages it offers to those on the land, and I understand that some 
of the other States would like to establish Agricultural Bureaus on similar 
lines to those which exist here. We, therefore, in this institution have some¬ 
thing to he proud of. During the year the attendance at the Advisory Board 
meetings has been very satisfactory, and all matters submitted received 
careful attention and were forwarded on to the heads of departments with 
suggestions, which I am pleased to say have invariably been adopted. 

FertilivSErs Act. 

'' This has been in operation for a considerable period, and we must all 
recognise that it is a necessary measure, and has long ago proved its advan- 
tages.'. 

Sale of Chaff. 

“Recommendations were tendered to the department regarding the 
necessary methods for the better conduct of this trade, and many of the cluiff 
merchants have welcomed the Act, whilst buyers of fodder can now purchase 
their horse feed true to description. 
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Country Conferences. 

'' One wj"is lield at Mount Gambier, and the Board attended it. It was 
v(‘iy ;i>']'‘atifyiiig to see t'lie nuinbers who were present, and to hear tlie liealtliy 
discussions whi<'h, took phice, a.nd I am, sure good will result. ' One proposal— 
wdiicli we look upon as very sound—was that an expert be permanently 
{ippointed to the SoutluEast District. Wc want a man wlio would have a 
thorougli understanding of soils, in view of the exceptionally variable nature 
of tlie land in that part of tlie State. The Board therefore recommended to 
the Minister that something should be done, and I understand tliat Professor 
Angus, who has cliarge of Kybyholite, is giving tlie Soutli-East special com 
sideration in the direction mentioned. Indeed, in a country where the 
agrieultural area, is of siicli a great magnitude, and conditions necessarily 
vary, I feel sure it would pay to appoint a specialist in each of the several 
districts. (Cheers.) 

Albert Molineux. 

“ I am sure we all regret the loss through death of one of our members, 
the late Albert Molineux, who was the father of the Bureau. (Cheers.) 
Practically his whole life was spent in endeavoring to advise and bring about 
a betterment in every direction possible to farmers. He missed only one o£ 
our 20 conferences, and that was 12 months ago, through illness. As a mark 
of the high esteem in which he was held, a fund has been organised with a 
view to establishing some lasting memorial of his name in the shape of an 
Agricultural Scholarship at Roseworthy, and no doubt it will receive all the 
support it merits from your hands. I would like to hear of a ready response 
from not only all present to-night, bat from everyone on the land. 

Dairying. 

This is a. brand) of the farm which has well recouped the thrifty indi¬ 
vidual for his labor, and indeed, often through dry times farmers have been 
able to get through the drought struggles by the returns from the dairy, and 
with fodders plentiful now there should be a big increase in the output this 
season. I am pleased to say tliat the markets are opening out favorably, 
and are unlimited in their requirements. (Cheers.) 

Ensilage. ■ ' 

This, also, is a feature of the farm that I am afraid has received little 
attention in years gone by, for how often have we read of the dairyman 
losing his herds during drought seasons ? I firmly believe the remedy is in 
their own hands. Does it not seem a pity in a season like the present, with 
feed in such abundance, that there must be thousands of tons of it which, 
will not be consumed—owing to the neglect of not putting it away in the 
form of ensilage ? (Cheers.) The Advisory Board has this matter under 
consideration, and is suggesting to the Minister the advisability of appointing 
experts to visit tlie districts, and instruct tlie farmers how best to prepare 
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tlie ensilage. I feel sure that once the advantages are recognised no thrifty 
dairyman will neglect this very important question. (Cheers.) I feel that 
these gatherings of farmers will result in good, through farmers being able 
to excliange experiences and discuss latest ideas. I hope also that you vdll 
put the suggestions offered into practical test. This is necessary to determine 
tlieir benefits, and at the same time by so doing you are encouraging the 
spirit of self-reliance, which is always associated with farming. I congratu¬ 
late the farmers on the excellent outlook of the season, and only trust that 
the promising prospects of a successful harvest will be realised in every way.*' 
(Cheers.) 

Votes of Thanks. 

On the motion of Mr. H. A. Giles (Mount Pleasant), seconded by Mr. J. 
Malcolm (Kadina), a hearty vote of tlianks was passed to the Minister of 
Agriculture for his address. 

The Minister said—I hope that in a few years we may have 3,000,000 
acres settled in South Australia, and that intsead of having a population of 
410,000 it will be 500,000, and then go on until we have 1,000,000. I w’ish 
to move a hearty vote of tlianks to Mr. Sandford, for having ca,rried put the 
duties of Chairman/" 

The Hon. E. Butler seconded the motion, which was carried. 


Teesday, September 10 a.m. 

Mr. J. Miller occupied the chair. There was a large attendance of delegates 
and other gentlemen. 

PROVISION OF FOOD FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER. 

Mr. Mark Weston read a paper on this subject, written by Mr. A. H. Border 
(Crystal Brook Brandi). 

The greatest problem stockowners have to solve is the provision of food 
to keep their stock in good condition through the autumn and winter months. 
The best of the dry grass and stubble has gone by the end of February, and 
stock begin to fall off in condition and need something more than they 
can pick up in the paddock. If farmers could get a large and cheap supply 
of food for this time of the year stock-raising would become more profitable. 
There are two ways of providing this supply. First by growing early feed ; 
second by preserving the previous season's crop. I would suggest that 
farmer who goes in for lamb-raising should in March sow about 50 acres 
of what is to be his grass paddock with Gape oats or rye, putting on about 
501bs of super, per acre. All grass, wild oats, &c., will come up with the 
seed that is sown after the first rain^ and will soon make good feed. I 
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prefer rye. to oa,ts, because it grows faster and stools out better. Growing 
green feed is not jxll that is needed, because we cannot depend on 
having early rains. It is necessary to preserve some of tlie previous season's 
ci'op, and I prefer ensilage to hay. An acre of crop tliat would go 2 tons 
of hay to tlie acT’e would yield 10 tons of green stuft’, and tliat nuide into 
ensilage would be the same, weight when ready for use, a.s notliing is lost 
while in the pit. Anything that will produce a thick crop will do to grow, 
such as wheat and Cape oats mixed, wild oats, barley grass, &c., for ensilage, 
or a patch of crop that is diity with mustard will come in very well. 
The crop should be cut when it is in full bloom and put into the pit as soon 
as possible after cutting up, only cutting as much of the crop each morning as 
can be carted and chaffed into the silo that day. This must he well tramped 
into the silo, and when full it should be left a couple of days to sink, then it 
can be filled up again and left to sink again ; after filling the third time it 
should be covered over with old bags and about Gin. of dirt thrown on the bags. 
The ensilage will be ready for use in three months. For a pit I would 
suggest building one of stone 6ft. underground and 6ft. above ground and 
12ft. square, with a door above ground for getting the ensilage out. Tliis 
sized pit would be large enough for the average farmer, as it would hold about 
64 tons. The pit should be handy to the chaffcutter, so that the stuff can 
be run up with an elevator, and a great deal of handling be saved. Cattle 
will thrive on 25lbs. of ensilage per day, and 10 head of cows can be kept 
ior six months on the produce of two acres, with, the aid of the feed that can 
be picked up in the paddocks. Ensilage does not taint tlie milk or butter, 
but on the contrary, tends to improve it. Sheep do well on libs, of ensilage 
per day ; 280 ewes will eat half a ton a day, and the produce of six acres 
will keep them for four months. The method of feeding them is very simple. 
The ensilage is put into wooden troughs, which are placed in a small 
paddock and tlie sheep are brought in every morning and fed. 8heep that 
are so fed do not fall off in condition, and are always ready for sale as 
fats as soon as wanted. Ewes can be depended on to reai‘ eai’ly lambs, as 
they will always have plenty of milk. Ensilage wall keep for a number 
of years, and can always be relied upon as a food supply if put in carefully.” 

Mr. J. Malcolm (Kadina)—The paper has emphasized strongly and wisely 
the remarks made by the Minister last night in reference to ensilage. I am 
glad to notice the interest being taken in the Congress work by the young 
farmers. (Cheers.) It speaks well for the future of South Australia that the 
scientific aspects of the work are engaging their attention. It seems almost 
incredible that 10 tons of ensilage can , be made from tlie material required 
to make two tons of hay ; but I hope it is the case. I w'oiild like to know if 
weeds put into silo have a wholesome effect or otlierwise on the milk. I wisli 
to throw out a suggestion. On many farms, prior to tlie reticulation of the 
Beetaloo and Bundaleer water scheme, there wavre dams whicli prolialily 
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have been allowed to get into disrepair, and it will be a splendid opportunity 
to turn them into silo pits. The paper is a useful one, and is deserving of 
serious consideration.’’ (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. A. S. Hughes (Woodside)—" I have been making ensilage for 15 or 20 
years. Many people stopped making ensilage because they were led to believe 
that they could make it with very little or no weight. The consequence was 
that when they made any stacks they lost more than half of it. It turned out 
like mouldy hay. The advice we got was to let the crop lie a little while. 
My advice is to gather the crop and to put your weight on the stuff at once. 
Once you allow the temperature to go over 100° it takes a considerable weight 
to get the heat out. The temperature might go up to 150“, and then you 
would not get sufficient iveight to eliminate the heat. The consequence is it 
is all burnt up, and you will find that the ensilage has gone a black-brown 
color. In that state it will scour the cows. The proper color is a nice browii 
—a little on the yellow side. Six inches of earth is nothing like sufficient 
weight. My experience is that you want something in the crop with a certain 
amount of juice. If there is an undergrowth of dandelion or some other 
succulent stuff, all right; but to make the best ensilage you want peas or 
clovers with wheat or oats. Once the people get into the way of making good 
ensilage it will be a great success. The recommendation has been made of 
keeping the outside of a stack firm and high. If the inside has a tendency to be a 
little soft, it settles more in the middle, and the ends of the stuff turn up, with 
the resutb that the air penetrates further. The greatest difficulty farmers have 
in making ensilage is in weighing it properly. A good method is to have 
several shallow tanks of water on the top of the ensilage when the pits are 
filled. The men of these days, however, are not too fond of work, -and the 
less they have to do the better. (Laughter.) They seem to regard it as a 
waste of time to be continually lifting weights off the pits.’’ (Hear, hear, and 
laughter.) , 

Mr. J. Hillier (Balaklava)—“ The people in our district have the ensilage 
pits about level with the ground, which saves a good deal of trouble in the 
matter of weights. One gentleman used an old dam, rounding the corners 
off, and it has served the purpose excellently. He fed his cows right through 
the dry season on ensilage, and always got Id. a pound more for his butter 
than anybody else. Pigs have also been fed on it, and have done well,” 

Mr. J. A. Bngelbrecht (Mount Gambler)—I was pleased last night to hear 
the Minister mention that the Government had under consideration theYictorian 
idea of building silos for farmers on the deferred payment system. It would 
mean that a large number would go in for them. Without doubt, they would 
turn out to be a success. In America they have a simple device for weighting. 
They run wires across, and have two or three strainers, so that the slack inay 
be taken in as the stack settles down. In the South-East they are paying 
great attention to the conservation of fodder. I had a strip of land, and I 
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Iioiiglrlj Gli)8. (>:!“ m.{iize a.iid pla,nted it. From tluit I luive been to give 
a little, green stuil <nu‘b day during tlie. dry weather to seven cows for 1,3 weeks. 
Tl],i'it lia,s l)een (.lone witliout irrigatic.)n or jinything else. With the {lid of ii 
sprinkler, Ji ,!n,‘i,ghboi‘ luid 13cwts. of lucerne a year, and I believe tliis rep, re- 
s(,Mited a growth of 12ft. to Lift. I wish, to refer to a couple of fodder plants 
wliicli, Iia;ve ' been a great success in Victoria and New Zealand. One is 
' eh()iimoiiellier.’ It grows to a height of 7ft. or 8ft., and when tlie stem is 
fiiliy ripe it contains a marrow, something like maize. Then there is giant 
kangaroo rape, whicli grows to a height of lOft. It has proved a splendid 
fodder for horses.” 

' Professor Perkins—“ The pa-per has given me a great deal of pleasure. A 
point has been riiiscd as to whether two tons of hay are eq\iivalent to 10 tons 
of green stiiil. For the last four yea-rs I have always kept a few sheaves 
out when dealing with, the ensilage crop. I take 50, weigh them, hit 
them dry, and weigli a. second time. The loss of moisture I found to be as 
follows --190G, loss of moisture on green stuff, 69*5 per cent. ; 1907, 70-5 
per cent. ; 1908, 66*8 per cent. That is roughly about two-thirds. A crop 
of green feed of 7 tons 12cwts. Mlbs. worked down to 2 tons lOcwts. 89lbs. 
of hay. So far as I can see, the result of three years’ loss of moisture in 
green feed is equivalent to about two-thirds of the original weight. Pro¬ 
bably Mr. Forder has over-estimated the amount of moisture contained in 
greeii stuff*, unless he was dealing with more succulent ensilage than wheat. 
The ensilage we deal with consists of cereals mixed with vetches.” 

A Delegate—Glover would shrink more,” 

■ Professor Perkins-—-*' Certainly. There is bound to be loss in making 
ensihige, however careful you miglit be. When it is made to the best advan¬ 
tage in pits tlie loss will l)e about 10 per cent. If you put 100 tons of green 
feed in, and turn it out under the best conditions, it would be about 90 tons. 
I know some people reckon tlie loss at 5 per cent., but we have never secured 
that. I do not tlvink stack-building, except in cases of urgency, at all econo¬ 
mical, because tlie extra, cost on tlie otlier method would |)a,y itself in the 
course of a few years. Our pits are about 15ft. deep and about lOft. S(juare, 
perhaps more. In these pits we put in about 40 to 45 tons. If we craaii 
them to the top the ensilage is bound to sink a great deal. I have an idea 
that if ensilage pits were made with slightly sloping sides, so that the top 
would-be about 6in. wider than the bottom, good results would follow. En¬ 
silage shrinks, and. with this method, as it shrank it would settle like a wedge, 
and you would not have any losses on the sides. Mr. Hughes referred to 
cereals not having enough juice to bring about fermentation. If you chaff 
it there is quite enough to ferment, even if it is slightly over ripe and the 
leaves, are going yellow. I have an idea that the notion about making en¬ 
silage without waste comes from America. Possibly there the climate helps 
them. In reference to the difficulty of weighting, I advise that instead of 
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having one huge ensilage pit, to have several smaller ones, so that they can be 
filled up and attended to progressively. We do that at the College. We 
have done so during the last four years, and no losses have occurred—except 
a little on the top sometimes. .1 find that the easiest weights to handle are 
fencing posts and strainers. I once tried dry rubble, but I will never t.iy it- 
again. Ensilage is very simply made, and there is no secret in its manu¬ 
facture. My advice is never to cut more than you can chaff in the .same half¬ 
day. It is no use attempting to cut enough to last to-day and the day after. 
I use a certain amount of salt, but I have not been able to make sheep take 
to the ensilage. You have practically got to starve them on to it. Sheep are 
difficult animals on wliich to force a new kind of food, Mangolds is a crop 
that is very much neglected, but I advise farmers to pay more attention to 
it. In reference to the fodders mentioned by Mr. Engelbreclit, it would be 
the biggest mistake in the world to try and make ensilage with ' choumouel- 
lier.' It decays like cabbages. It is, no doubt, a splendid fodder plant in 
this country, and it would do well in districts like Mount (huubier and soutli 
of Adelaide, with a sure rainfall, but I })refer thousand-headed kale any day. 
There is no doubt that giant rape will be a splendid fodder plant in districts 
where it ca.ii grow in tlie summer montlis. We prefer the winter riipe. At 
Rose worthy we sometimes found that a certain amount of water used to 
drain at the bottom of tlic pits, and we adopted tlie practice of laying a big 
layer of straw there—even as much as 3ft. We have found live stock eat 
the straw readily when it is removed from the pit.’' 

Mr. Summers—“ I wish to read an extract from an article by Dr. Clierry 
in the Victorian Journal oj Agriculticre. He quotes the example of Messrs. 
Thain Bros., at Carapooee.” 

Last November, they filled their siloH with a crop of oahs grown on 15 acres. They 
have been feeding it during March, April, May, and June to 600 large-framed merino 
owes and well-grown weaners. The amount consumed by each sheep averages between 
lib. to l|lb. per day, the usual daily ration varying from SOOibs. to OOOlbs. The,silage 
is fed in wooden troughs made of three 6in. x liii. flooring boards. These are shifted every 
few days on to a edean piece of land. Every })article of silage is eaten )>y the sheep. The 
t roughs are cleaned out as thoroughly as if they had been brushed by liand, and there 
is no waste silage lying on the gjuund close to them. A fortnight ago, at- the time of my 
visit, the sheep were feeding in a stubble paddock, and, as you know, this season every 
stubble paddock has a fairly luxuriant growth of wild oats and self-vSown coming on. 
Mbssrs, Thain Brothers’ paddock was certainly well above the average in this respect. 
Yet, the moment the sheep saw the cart enter the gate, they instantly headed for tiic 
troughs. 

Now, consider what this means. A 15-acre crop produces enough fodder to keep (H)0 
ewes and weaners in good condition for three months. ' This is equivalent to 150 sheep 
for 12 months, or in other words, by means of cultivation this paddock is made to carry 
the equivalent of 10 sheep to the acre the whole year round. The three months in which 
they are hand fed is the critical time of the year. Succulent feed during March, April, 
and May insures the success of the coming lamb and means that its mother will have a 
good supply of milk. Lambs reared under these conditions ax'e just the ones which can 
be sold with profit for the export trade six months later oh. Such a result cannot bo 
obtained by dry feeding alone; The cost of harvesting the crop, chaffing it into the silo 
and feeding it to the sheep, including binder twine, is less than Ss. 6d. per ton. What 
other system can produce equal results, and this in a district where the annual raitifail 
is only I8in. ? , „ , , _ . ,.. 
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Mr. Peavi'sc (Wh.yto-Yarcowie)—I would like to know about tlie value 
of wliitc mustard. It grows readily in the North. Wluit is its va,lue for 

feed |■)ur|)oses 'I 

Professor Perkins—It is useless for ensibige. It is a splendid food for 
sl'ieep, a, lid I lu.ive fed it lte(|uently. Tliey take well to it aider a while. You 
cannot feed cattle, as it taints the niilk."' 

Mr. Smith. (Angaston)—What proportion of salt per ton does Professor 
Perkins use ? ’’ 

Professor Perkins—I do not know exactly; but it is a comparatively 
vsniall amount. You just sprinkle it over the layers. Peas mixed with oats 
or barley would vServe to improve ensilage. In reference to growing peas 
with barley, while the peas may germinate well and get a good start, when 
you come to collect them you will wonder where all the peas have gone to. 
Tlie barley smothers them out, but oats are not affected to the same extent.” 

Mr. Engelbrecht (Mount Gambler)—“* In reference to giant rape, the seed 
was developed by Mr. Campbell, of Victoria, from dwarf Essex, which is now 
in the market. I strongly recommend it. Mr. Campbell told me that for 
many years he had such numerous inquiries that he gave seeds to merchants 
to distribute. It is planted in the spring. It not only ensures summer food, 
but it will not die away until the following spring.” 

Mr. Castine (Kangaroo Island)—“ I would like to know the best method 
of ascertaining the true temperature in silos.” 

Professor Perkins —“ It is not an easy matter to ascertain it, and I tliink 
Mr. Hughes will agree with me that it is unnecessary to bother about this 
detail. We let a pipe down through the ensilage and then drop a therihometer 
into it. That method made a hole in the ensilage, and the admission of air 
did not improve it.” 

Mr. A. S. Plughes (Woodside)—” I agree with Professor Perkins. I tried’ 
the idea of dropping a thermometer into a pipe, but it is best after all to 
keep weight on.” 

Mr. Weston—1 desire to thank members for the splendid discussion 
following Mr. Forder’s paper. He wrote the paper from his own practical 
experience. I know that if ever we want fat sheep at Crystal Brook we can 
always find them on Mr. Border's farm. The condition of his stock is the 
best advertisement for the policy he advocates in his paper. I do not think 
Mr. Border ever tried skinless barley. He sticks to rye or early greenfeed. 
I wish to say that if the farmers would undertake to provide a silo in our 
district the Government would send a man to superintend the making of 
ensilage.” ' ' 

VETERINARY EXAMINATION OF STALLIONS. 

Sir Lancelot Stirling, M.L.O., introduced a discussion on the veterinary 
examination of stallions. He said:—“Undue restriction of individual 
liberty of action is generally resisted by right-thinking persons, and well so ; 
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but it would be ill for tbe community if in some respects restraints were not 
imposed in the interests of those who otherwise would fall a prey to the wiles 
of the unscrupulous. The day has passed wlien we hear adverse criticisms 
of attempts by Governments to secure by rule and regulation pure food and 
drink for the consumerj much as the vendor of these adulterated goods may 
resist the restriction of his liberty of action in his own interests. The question 
involved in the matter on which these remarks are intended to initiate dis¬ 
cussion makes one ask whether the owner of an unsound stallion offered for 
the use of the public for a consideration does not come within the category 
of a purveyor of unsound goods, and as such should by some means be 
restrained in liis liberty of individual action, in that, either wittingly or other¬ 
wise, lie offers a menace to the industry of horse-l)rceding. I am aware that 
in some quarters the suggestion of any restriction is regarded as an un¬ 
warranted interference on the part of so-called cranks, among whom, possibly, I 
run the risk of being classed. May it not be that such criticism comes chiefly 
from tliose owners whose indiistry is interfered with, and that the cranks 
in pursuit of their fads are actuated by a laudable desire to maintain a valuable 
industry and protect the users of the services of public stallions, who, after all, 
form the great unprotected majority, and are therefore worthy of considera¬ 
tion. Horse dealers and, in a minor degree, horse breeders and owners have, 
riglitly or wrongly, earned the reputation of being able to look after them¬ 
selves ; and it may be to the interest of farmers and others if a helping hand 
is held out to them in keeping their end up in a deal. I need not burden 
my remarks with any lengthy comments on the value of tlie horse industry 
and its only half-developed possibilities to Australia. Every farmer, by 
his own experience in buying and selling, has learned that now-a-days the 
purchase of the necessary horseflesh is a heavy drain on his bank account, 
and his sales a welcome addition to his profits. That a mob of horses from 
tlie nortli should be able to produce the healthy average of £36 per liead 
speaks well for the demand as well as for the character of the article sub¬ 
mitted. This character we all desire to see maintained unimpaired by the 
injury which the spread of unsound stallions would undoubtedly produce. 
Although we all fancy our ability in appraising the qualities of a horse, I may, 
I hope, without hurting their feelings, couple most farmers with myself in 
the confession that we may very easily be deceived in detecting the signs of 
many forms of unsoundness, hereditary or otherwise, in horses which we 
inspect. This is borne out by the very usual practice of calling in veterinary 
advice when doing a deal. Why should this advice not be afforded to the 
stallion-using public in some general way, without individual cost to the user ? 
The time is not far off when the more drastic method of licensing stallions 
and imposing penalties on the use of unsound ones will become one of the 
restrictions to which the law will compel us to submit. May it not be well 
to accustom ourselves to some degree of restraint by accepting a mitigated 
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sclieiiie wliicli, while allowing tlie liberty to use a stallion whieli has not been 
a, warded a certificaite of soundness should the individual prefer to do so, 
still affords to the unwiiry tlie facilities of discriminating between the sound 
a,11(1 the unsound. Victoria, tlie source from which rnany of our (*luuiges 
ol l)lood in horseflesh is obtained, is marching towards tln^ more drastit* 
of licence; but in the rneanwliilc is satisfactfirily vvorlcing undei‘ a. 
system similar to that wliicli our Governnient has jiledged itself to support 
the Royal Agricultural Society in liringing into force. That system is tlie 
forcing of agricultural societies to award prizes only to stallions wliich have 
passed veterinary examination and received a certificate of freedom from 
certain hereditary diseases, under a penalty of forfeiting its G overnment 
monetary help. There is no compulsion as to examination if the owner 
pref(U‘s to abstain from the show ring ; but I venture to tliink that tlie system 
will soon demonstrate to farmers the advisability of seeking the services of 
a sire that has this advantage of soundness in the eyes of the experts who 
should know more than he does upon these points. The system affords him 
this chance. A brief synopsis of the proposed system is as follows :— 

1. That all agricultural societies receiving Government subsidies shall insist on ceidifi- 
cates of soundness in the case of stallions three years old and over. 

2. That stallion inspection parades shall be held for the purposes of examination. 

3. That for this purpose districts shall be appointed by the C-Jovernment. The agricul¬ 
tural societies in such districts shall appoint delegates to arrange such parades. A Govern¬ 
ment veterinary surgeon will attend. 

4. That refusal to grant certificates of soundness shall only be in respect of whistling, 
roaring, cataract, ringbone, sidebone, and unsound feet. Defects the result of accident, 
external injury, and overstrain or work not to disqualify. 

5. That particulars of horse, name, pedigree, age, &c., shall be furnished on inspection. 

0. Certificates to he issued within seven days after holding parades. 

7. That the results of examination may be communicated to owner on application in 
writing. 

8. That all agricultural societies shall make it a condition of entries that a refusal of 
a certificate shall not constitute a legal claim against the society or veterinary surgeon. 

9. Certificates to be issued in respect of stallions three years or over. R tall ions to be 
re-examined each year until five years old, when it will hold for life. 

10. That the Commiasioiier of Crown Lands may cause any Ivorsc to be re-examined 
and withdraw certificate if cause therefor. 

11. That any dissatisfied owner may a]>peal to the Minister. Appeal to lie in writing 
and with a fee of £5 5s., also undertaking to pay rail and hotel expenses of (burt. A])poal 
to he accompanied by a certificate from a veterinary surgeon that the horse is fret^ from 
diseases mentioned. Appeal Court to consist of Government veterinary sui’geon and 
two practising veterinary siu’geons, and its decision to be final. No stallion refused a 
certificate to be submitted for re-examination except oir appeal as provided. 

It will be asked—is some such inspection necessary, and is the condition 
of our horse-breeding industry such as to warrant its introduction? Un¬ 
fortunately owners of mares generally show a predilection for the choice of 
a stallion standing at a low fee. Such a horse would naturally be the one 
which in the sale ring has been obtained cheaply, on account of some defect 
not transparent to the unskilled buyer ; more likely a defect of an hereditary 
character prone to be transmitted in turn to his stock. I have seen it stated 
that out of 12 draught stallions imported from England eiglit were found 
taintefl with liereditary defect, Since a system of examination has Ixam in 
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force in Victoria it is stated that this State is being made the dumping-ground 
for horses from that State which have failed to pass in soundness, and which 
will imdoiibtedly leave their defects stamped upon the stock of South Aus¬ 
tralia. It behoves us, by following the example of Victoria, to make tliese 
importations as undesirable as possible. I am informed also that one draught 
stallion imported here from England has also visibly stamped his faults on 
the stock which have found their way into the sale ring, and there been sold 
to unsuspecting buyers. The initiation of the system will impose a res¬ 
ponsible task on the veterinary staff of the State, and will demand skill in 
the performance of their duties to ensure satisfaction with their verdicts. 
The staff will have to be materially strengthened, but with the importance 
of maintaining the health of our stock, and the ensuring of proper investiga¬ 
tions of diseases which seem to find such a responsive home in our sunny 
climate, it is one of the first duties of the Government to see that its staff is 
efficient and reliable. The great progress which has been made in older 
countries in veterinary science makes one ask if it would not be to the advan¬ 
tage of our stockowners, and through them to the State, to introduce extra 
officers fresh from the fields of discovery of the veterinary schools of the old 
country ? I have for many years been a breeder of horseflesh, and experience 
lias taught me how difficult it is to maintain the standard of excellence 
required by the buying public. Far be it from me to place further difficulties 
in the way of my fellow^ breeders, but no quicker curse can fall on a stud than 
the introduction of a tainted strain, and the consequent loss it entails. Bo 
the system what it may, if it is in any way effective in keeping such stallions 
from use in our State it should be welcomed rather than resisted by those 
in any way interested in the horseflesh of . South Australia. I am pleased 
that tlie Government see eye to eye wi^h the Royal Agricultural Society in 
this matter, and I thank them for the ready response they have made 
to my suggestions to curtail as far as possible the introduction and use of 
tainted blood among our stock. Repeated efforts have been made through 
the Royal Agricultural Society to induce country Agricultural Societies to 
insist upon a mede of soundness from certain diseases in its prize winners. 
These have been frustrated often by the influence of stallion owners, as well 
as from a craven fear on the part of the management that the entries will 
be restricted. The first and chief efforts of our Agricultural Societies should 
be to place before the public what is best, even if that best is limited in 
quantities. Their prizes should be the hall mark of merit. To effect this 
desirable end the compulsion of the Government is to be veiy rightly applied/' 

Mr. C. Patten (Quorn)—I do not consider that any horse should travel 
unless licensed or passed by a veterinary surgeon." 

Mr. J. Malcolm (Kadina)—-''It is time steps were taken to preserve the 
horse-breeding industry of South Australia. In the Northern Territory tkere 
is unbounded scope for the extension of the industrjr. I move—' That thi^ 
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Congress approves of: tlie recomnacBdations contained in the speech, marie 

Sir Lancelot Stirling, and that the Government he urged to adopt them;’ ” 

Mr. Dunstaii (M'onnt Bryan)—I second tlie motion.” 

M:r. M'cCoi'imxck (Bute)—Would it not he wise to give a veterina,ry 
Biirgcoii power to condemn stock of Irad anake, sliape, or .for.m ? T!\e tendem.'y 
is to engage such stallions hecanse of the clieap fee.” 

Sir Lancelot Stirling— It is wise to proceed progressively. I do not 
think farmers would choose weedy stock. They are not so l;)lind to their 
interests and commonsense. We want to save them from wluit they do not 
see a.nd do not know. If the farmers select ill-shaped beasts with, tlieir eyes 
open, he(*-aiise fees are eheap, then God h(dp tliem. That is tlnar business.” 
(ilea,!’, liear, and langliter.) 

Mr. Smith (Angaston)—“ I do not think that stallions should he kept for 
longer than three years in one district. I have known cases wlicre they liave 
been kept for five or six years, and I tlunk such a thing is the cause of tlie 
deterioration in the local vStock.” 

Mr. Uphill (Balaklava)—Our Branch of the Bureau has discussed tlie 
subject frequently. Tlie action of the Victorian Government in dealing witli 
stallions has been, fully justified by figures. Out of 253 horses rejected only 
one appeal was made, although the deposit required on appeal is only £5. 
Of one family of 12 sires 11 were condemned without any appeal against 
the decision. In another case eight out of 10 were condemned by the experts.” 

Mr. Weston (Crystal Brook)—Would the Government send veterinary 
surgeons to any particular centres ? ” 

Sir Lancelot Stirling—“ The Government have undertaken to provide 
veterinary surgeons for the examinations. Parades will be held at con¬ 
venient times, and it will be necessary for the officials to fix the times and 
places.” 

Mr. Sexton (Bordertown)—I went to one parade in Kaniva,, Victoria. 
It was an object lesson. One of the officers told me that nothing Init the 
best results would accrue from the certification of stallions. He said South 
Australia would be made the dumping-ground for their nnsonnd sto(*k.” 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Sir Lancelot Stirling—I thank you for your kindly response. It is not 
often when you start a reform that yon get so many with you.” 

NECESSITY FOR VETERINARY EXAMINATION. 

Mr. G. F. Jarman (Clare) read the following paper:—'' The Clare Branch 
would like the question of the appointment of veterinary surgeons by the 
Government discussed at this Congress. During the past year, especially, 
this subject seems to have sprung np continually. I take it that this is owing 
to the fact that stock-owners are more than ever realising the want of 
veterinary knowledge among themselves, and the immense loss of valuable 
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stock wkicli migiit be prevented if tliere were more qualified veterinary 
surgeons among tliem. Tliis is an age of specialists, and altliougli I bold 
tlie farmer ouglit, as far as possible, to make liimself acquainted witli tlie com¬ 
mon ailments of stock, there is no doubt there never was a time when there 
was so much need for the specialist who has made veterinary science his 
special study. Hence we find the Branches of the Bureau all over the State 
asking for the periodical visits of our Government experts, or, further still, 
their permanent residence in their districts. I have taken a little trouble to 
look up these requests, and this is what I have found. 

'' The Carrieton Branch would like other Branches to express an opinion 
as to the necessity for a competent veterinary surgeon being stationed in the 
North. Members were of opinion that a veterinary surgeon in a convenient 
centre in the North would be of great value to farmers, as many valuable 
animals were lost every year, often for want of proper treatment. 

Tlie Koppio Branch was of opinion that a veterinary surgeon should be 
appointed by the Government and work separate districts of the State. 

‘‘The Penohi Brancli meeting, held J une 12th. It was resolved to ask the 
Mount Gambier Brancli to co-operate with tliis Branch in taking steps to 
secure periodical visits being paid to this district by a Government veterinary 
surgeon, to inquire into the diseases of and attend to the sick stock. 

At the Conference of Northern Branches, held at Caltowie on January 
17th, Mr. J. H. Botterall suggested the appointment of a Governme.nt 
veterinary for northern districts. Mr. T. Dunsford moved that the Advisory 
Board be requested to ask the Government to consider the appointment of 
such an officer. He thought the companies in which stock was insured would 
probably be willing to provide part of the officer’s salary. Mr. McAuicy said 
the question was of urgent importance, in view of the great mortality among 
valuable horses. Veterinary Surgeon Desmond said that in South Australia 
there were four duly qualified veterinary surgeons, and in Victoria there were 
115. The motion was carried. 

** The Lyndoch Branch recently submitted a resolution that a veterinary 
surgeon siiould be stationed at the Agricultural College at Roseworth^q in 
order that his services miglit be available to the farmers in the district, where 
at present no veterinary could be obtained in cases of need. Professor 
Perkins and Mr. A. M. Dawkins both thought the idea a good one, and gave 
it their support. The members of the Advisory Board of Agriculture carried 
a sympathetic resolution unanimously. 

These expressions by the various Branches go to show that the subject 
under notice is a very pressing one, and that a feeling is abroad that the 
Government should do something towards helping the farmers in the direction 
indicated. I am sure that no farmer here wishes to ask for anything fop 
which he is not prepared to pay, but I do say, and I am confident the majority 
will agree, that it would be a wise step for the Government to place the services 
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of qualified men within, the reach of stock-owners who require and are willing' 
to pay for their services. Often we have the mortification of seeing a valuable 
animal sicken and die because there is not a veterinary surgeon within reason- 
a.blc distance. Tlie Clare Branch of the Agricultural Bureau has ].)cen trying 
for years to obtain a lecture on veterinary science by the officers of the depart¬ 
ment, but have always met with the same reply—' Too busy,' ‘ I am booked 
to visit other Branches,' &c. Of course, we know one man cannot be every¬ 
where, and the result is we are still waiting our turn. I am sure delegates 
from other Branches will agree that their experience has been similar to ours. 
I think what I have said surely demonstrates the fact that more veterinary 
surgeons are wanted in South Australia. I should like to hear the views of 
this Congress on the following suggestions :— 

'' 1. That the Government appoint at least six, or more, veterinary surgeons 
for the State at a fixed salary. 

“ 2. That the State be divided into districts, and an officer appointed for 
eaclu 

3. That the officer reside in the district to which he is appointed, and be 
available to stock owners throughout the year. 

“ L That a schedule of charges be drawn up by the Government to be paid 
by stock owners for services rendered. 

If this were done, I feel sure the fees charged would more than pay tlic 
officers' salaries. Infectious diseases would be more easily located and 
stamped out, and a lot of valuable stock thus saved annually. Should 
Congress approve of this being done I would move—' That it be a resolution 
from this Congress to the Advisory Board of Agriculture asking that the 
Board will do ail in. its power to give effect to the proposals herein stated.' " 

Professor Perkins—" I support the recommendations in tlie paper, but the 
question of fees should be withdrawn. I do not think it necessary to’ nuike 
any charges. I suggest that one officer should be located at the Rosewoilhy 
College, which would be a convenient centre. We have equipment for a- 
man to keep himself qualified in his profession." 

Mr. Pearce (Arden Vale)—" I second the motion, if the fourth 
mendation be omitted. Qualified officers should be at the disposal o 
owners." 

Mr. Jarman—" My idea was that there would be no hope of getting this 
idea adopted unless the Government saw some way to secure payment. The 
farmers do not want anything they are not prepared to pay for. We want 
to be sure that when we send for a man he will be available. We cannot get 
a man from Adelaide, although we have tried frequently." 

Mr. Malcolm (Kadina)—" I support the idea that fees sliould not be charged, 
harmers are not the only people who have stock, and even some farmers arc 
not too well off. The imposition of fees may mean hardship. We have 
anthrax on the Peninsula. It means that where the disease spreads the 
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places will be quarantined. If we are going to make poor people pay before 
tliey can get a veterinary surgeon, tlien wliat is going to be the result ? The 
disease is going to spread. By all means let ns be on an equality in this 
respect. In any case, the salaries come out of the general taxpayer. We are 
prepared to be taxed for the good of the community.” 

Mr. Cooper (Cummins)—“ I support the resolutions, with the exception of 
that about fees.” 

Mr. McCormack' (Bute)—“ If the veterinary surgeons are to be free, they 
will be at the beck and call of everybody in the country. In the case of 
anthrax, a fee would not be expected.” 

A Delegate—'' The farmers pay the greater part of the taxation of the 
State. It would be better if veterinaries were appointed by the Government, 
and were under Government control entirely. I disagree that one veterinary 
surgeon should be located at Rose worth y College. Adelaide will be near 
enough for those people.” 

The Chairman—” I will put the recommendations contained in Mr. Jarman’s 
paper separately.” 

The first three recommendations were carried, and it was decided to urge 
that the services of veterinary surgeons should be free to stockowners. 

The Chairman—“ As the Agricultural College is for the instruction of our 
coming farmers, I certainly think a veterinary surgeon should be stationed 
there, and I will do all in my power to secure that result.” (Hear, hear.) 


Tuesday, September 14th, 2*15 p.m, 

DRIFTING OF SANDY LANDS. 

The following paper was read by Mr. W. R. Wright (Port Pirie Branch) 

“ Although this is a most important subject it has been very little discussed 
by the various Bureau Branches, no doubt because it affects only a portion 
of our State, and because until within a few years ago the area of sand-drift 
country was not so large or nearly so bad as it is at present. In the soutliern 
districts of our State as well as in the north the area of sand-drift country 
is assuming sucli large proportions that the landholders arc beginning to 
realise that some effectual method of combating the drift is necessary. During 
the last few years new land has been thrown open for closer settlement, much 
of which is of a sandy nature, and in all probability will, after a few years 
of cultivation, be inclined to drift. 

“In the drier districts, where the conservation of moisture is such an im¬ 
portant factor, it is necessary to fallow the land and work it well to produce 
a profitable return, and on sandy land, where it is wwked dowu to 
state, there is a tendency to increase the drift, A method of combating 
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sand drift wliicli iias been practised in our district for several years witb. 
ve:i*y good results, is to plough under tlie stubble and to crop the land every 
otlicr year. Tliis is necessary because, if tlie previous year’s stubble is burnt, 
so that tl'ie land may be cropped for two years in succession, the chaiiceS' are 
that the laud will drift and part of the crop be blown away. Further, it is 
seklom, ' tliat a good crop grows on stubble land where a crop of straw is 
ploiiglied in just prior to seeding time. On land where the stubble has been 
ploughed in it is necessary that disc implements should be used, for a time 
at any rate, although the straw will generally have rotted before seeding 
time, and the land can then be worked with any ordinary tined implement, 
it will keep tlie fallow from drifting to any great extent. The sand might 
drift a little, but the fallow will not be blown right away, as is g(^erally the 
case on land where the straw is not ploughed in. This is very important, 
as where the fallow drifts right away, leaving hard patches, rarely can a good 
crop be grown on tliern, and it is necessary to fallow them again befoi'c obtain¬ 
ing good results. Diversity of opinion exists as to whether in ploughing in 
the stubble there is a tendency to increase the amount of takeall in the 
crop following such treatment; but I do not tliink there is, and even if there 
were the loss that would occur through the takeallwould not be so greafc 
as it is likely to be if the land drifted. 

In drilling sand-drift land it is advisable to do so when the land is wet, 
and leave the surface rough. Where possible always drill across the direc¬ 
tion of the prevailing winds, as the furrows made by the drill will not tlien 
be filled up so quickly. I do not tliink it advisable for slieep to be kept on 
very sandy country, as tiiey tend to increase the drift liy treading the land 
into dust in the summer time, and as a rule very little feed grows on this 
class of land. In' regard to fences, where sheep arc not kept it obviates tlie 
necessity for slieep-proof fences and only the top wires need be used. Have 
no more fences than are necessary, and keep them clean l)y removing all 
obstructions that would be likely to stop the sand. 

Several landhoiders in our district are erecting fences of mostly iron 
standards, say from 20 to 30 standa.rds lietween strong wooden posts for 
strainers. Although this fence is rather light where stock are kept, if strong 
wire is used it makes a good division fence, and it is easily kept clean, as 
weeds and rubblisli can be burnt under it without fear of burning the posts, 
and if. sand accumulates about it it can be raised up or removed altogether 
in a short time with very little trouble. It is almost impossible to keep a 
wire-netted fence from being covered with sand; so if rabbits are plentiful 
on sand-drift land it is advisable that concerted action be taken by the 
landholders to bring about their eradication, as they are sometimes the 
cause of giving the drift a start, and a considerable amount of damage may 
be done to the crop. ■ > 
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“ One of tliG most important points to be aimed at in combating drift is not 
to let it get a start; if once it starts drifting just after tbe crop is sown, most 
likely a large part of tlie previous year's work is wasted. 

In regard to implements, the disc ploughs are light in draught and they 
will cover the rubbish better than most other ploughs ; but in ploughing 
stubble, in some instances it would be advisable to take off the scrapers so 
as to leave a portion of the straw above the ploughing. For covering rubbish, 
the wide furrows will give the best results, and the scrapers should be set 
low down on the discs. The wider the furrows are the longer will the discs 
keep clean, because of the extra amount of pressure there is on them. I 
have found the one-way disc cultivator a good implement which does satis¬ 
factory work ; it will cultivate up hard ground, and when used at the right 
time is a good weed killer. The ideal disc cultivator has not yet, however, 
been placed on the market, or if it has I do not know of it. A cultivator is 
wanted that would throw the furrows all the same way, cut about 6ft. in width ; 
that would pull quite straight, be light of draught and easy to handle. Such 
a cultivator as this would be of inestimable value to the holders of sand-drift 
land. The foregoing methods of dealing with sand drift are, in my opinion, 
the best in getting a crop started; but on land that does not drift I would 
burn the stubble, as the land would be much more easily worked." 

Mr. Malcolm (Kadina)—I agree that one effective method of combating 
sand-drift is to drill across the direction of the prevailing winds. That is 
especially necessary where a farm is near the sea coast. I am pleased to find 
that district councils are taking a determined action to compel the people 
to destroy rabbits." 

Mr. Lock (Whyte-Yarcowie)—''I had some experience with sand-drift 
at Lake Alexandrina. The sand-drift was in the form of hillocks. It was 
only a question of time when they would be blown away. I would like to 
know whetlier experiments with marram grass have been successful ? " 

Mr. Roberts (Davenport)—"M come from a place where there is a good 
deal of sand-drift, so much so that houses have been altogether covered, 
especially on the plain between Flinders Range and Port Augusta. It is a 
tremendous place for tbe wind to play. During the drought tbe feed was 
all destroyed. The district councils granted a request to some farmers to 
fence in those drift portions. They ploughed it up and sowed wheat; by 
that means they reclaimed them to a considerable extent. It seemed to 
me that some seeds stayed in the ground, and after taking off the crop there 
was no need again to plough, because the ground was covered Vith natutal 
herbage. Marram, grass does not do in this part because the rainfall is iii- 
sufficient for its growth. The right thing to do in the case of sand-drifts 
is to plough and sow in i he proper season ; after that natural growths will 
stop the drift." 

Q 
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■ Mr. 'UMarram grass will hold sand-drift near the coast with 

a .fair rainfall You do not put marram grass on land you want to cultivate. 
Wliafc tlic paper is seeking to do is to get suggestions on the handling of drift 
[and for eiiltivj^tion, and that is the line of discussion we shoiikl follow,'' 

M:r, Lock (Wliyte-Yarcowio)—“ The idea is to hold, sand-d,rifts by inaiTara. 
g!‘a,sB and cultivate 'tlie rest of the land. Otherwise the sand would drift 
oil liillocdcs over a large extent of country. It is advisable to cultivate 50 
jrcrcs and hold another 50 acres of drift by grass.” 

Mr. Hawkins (Port Pirie)—‘‘ It is impossible to work tie drill over sandy 
ridges. Disc implements are practically of no use whatever with heavy land* 
You must have two sets of implements. Grass should never be burnt but 
ploxighed in. I am talking of scrub lands. Another way to stop the drift is to 
plough in the straw. We will have to wait to see whether takeall will give any 
bother. I do not agree with the writer about keeping the sheep ofi. By 
having sheep to pick off the weeds it would help to keep the land clear. I have 
a few rabhits^—one or two. (Laughter.) I keep them down with a poison 
cart, fumigator, and a little hard work.” 

Mr. Brown (Port Elliot)—“ Would it not be possible to plant tree lucerne 
hedges, and so resist.the drift? ” 

A Delegate—Have you any idea how big our paddocks are ? ” 

Mr. Gosden (Davenport)—Our district has had considerable difficulty 
with sand-drift owing to the hillocks, and we found it essential to grow what 
we could on them. The trouble has been from without and not within, 
Crown lands are allowed to drift all over our crops and bury them. Wherever 
there are liillocks on farm lands the farmer encloses them and grows bushes, 
and in this way eSectively reduces the drift.” 

Mr. Smart (Inkerman)—'‘ It is better to have a poor crop than no crop at 
all. In connection with sand-drifts we have followed the practice of leaving 
often one and a half chains around fences; we cut foliage down and spread 
it over the tops of the sandhills. In other circumstances we drill sandy 
lands in the early part of the season. If the early rains come, and then we 
get warmer weather, we have found growth better on the sandhills than 
anywhere else. At any rate that has been my experience.” 

Mr, Fisher (Strathalbyn)—"I have had experience, both privately and 
through district councils. The council had a drift riglit across the main 
road and could not stop it. We purchased a paddock alongside, kept 
stock off it and planted bushes on the hillocks. That meant that the sand 
climbed higher and higher. Overcropping and overstocking are certain 
causes of sand-drift. The only way is to fence off the sand-drift and keep 
stock on in reasonable numbers for several yearSt” 
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Mr, Summers—In the south, from O'Halloran Hill to Willunga, and 
Aldinga, they had fairly extensive sandhills, generally speaking carrying good 
pastures. At times they got south-east winds right through the summer. 
Overstocking or no overstocking, the land often starts to drift right on the 
top of the liilL One farmer had a grazing paddock which went this way. 
I suggested that he should follow an experiment I saw somewhere ahoiit 
the Lakes district. With the first shower in autumn run a drill across with 
the plough, and sow rye with, a hit of super. Tliat prevented the drift from 
going further. Tlie sand got right down on to thin shelly limestone, and 
in places there was practically no soil left. The following year they kept 
stock oft‘ until the rye was practically ripe. Two years later in places tlie 
rye was up to my Iiead. The farmer said if he had only attacked that drift 
earlier he would have saved himself many pounds. I have seen that tried 
in several places with success. The natural herbage soon comes back 
when the drift is held. 

Mr. Johns (Port Pirie)—We plough in the stubble on sandy lands, 
and I have not heard of a better method in this discussion. We leave sandy 
land alone as much as possible and cultivate all we can. My own crop during 
the present season is in some instances very poor, but in patches where tlie 
land is stifier there is a strong crop. Whether this process has anything to 
do with takeall I cannot say, but I am inclined to think it has. I would 
sooner burn the stubble off if it were not for the drift sand.""’ 

Mr. Dawkins (Advisory Board of Agriculture)—“ We have a large amount 
of sandy country in South Australia. I do not think such land should be 
cultivated unless it is very wet. The method of ploughing in the straw is 
a good one. My own experience teaches me that. If you plough late in 
the season the soil is left too loose and takeall is encouraged. Once the soil 
has started to drift, work it with a cultivator and so deal with the ridges. 
By ploughing in vegetable matter you build up the soil and encourage 
the growth of herbage.'' v 

Mr. Lock (Keith)—I come from what is called the Ninety-Mile Desert. 
(Laughter.) We are supposed to know something about sand there. Our 
sand does not drift. In Port Pirie sandhills run across paddocks. I knew 
a friend of mine who had nearly all his crops blown away." 

Mr. Wright—I am .sorry that I did not get as much information out of 
the discussion as I could have wished. I am dealing with drift land for culti- 
' vatibn specially. In some cases deep ploughing has been beneficial in holding 
sand/' ■, 
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HAYMAKING. 

Tlie, folio wing pj,iper written l)y Mr. W. B. Davis, Bi.inkwxirtli Bra.neli, was 
i'« 3 a.d l)'y s(:M;:yrcta:ry (Mi*. Bummers). 

Tlie gi’i'iit secret in cutting good hay is to 'have tlie niacliines in tlioroiigli 
wrirk'iiig oi-der, and luive them started two or three days l)(dore tlie cvrop ivS 
rcjidy to cut. I liave known some farmers to liavc their nnutrines in very 
bad repair, and when their crops ought to be down they have only just got 
their machines in working order. For the sake of a few extra fittings, whicli 
would cost about 30s. to £2, tliey lose more time and crop in trying to make 
the old thing do than tlie machine is worth. One hot, windy day at the 
time of the year when tlie crop is ready to cut will take 5cwts. to the acre out 
of it, and we will take this at £3 per ton. That would amount to more than 
the price of a new macliine on 100 acres. This shows the importance of 
having the machinery ready. My idea of the variety of wheat for hay for 
the early market is King’s Early, as it is a splendid weighing hay, and always 
grows so that a good sheaf can be obtained. Farmers have said that this 
wheat is injurious to horses, owing to the beard. I differ from their opinion, 
as I have used a great deal of it, and have handled some hundreds of tons for 
sale, and have never seen any horse die through the effects of it, but liave 
seen more die for the want of it. The next best variety for market or for use 
as feed is Bluey (Dart’s Imperial). This wdieat is green from, tlie very first 
knot in the. stem, and has a good wide flag. It stands up well and grows a 
good strong straw, and when ready to cut (after the second flower is off the 
head) the machine can be started in it, and you can depend on having a beauti¬ 
ful green sheaf, as sweet as sugar, with a fair amount of corn in it, and the 
cattle will eat every straw that is given them. This is one of the best varieties 
I know of, but it is a rather late wheat. Another variety which most of our 
farmers have let go is the old Purple Straw. Tins is one of the best wheats 
for either market or feeding, but I am sorry to say it has almost gone out of 
existence in my old district. Of course, we all know that the wheat* is a great 
sufferer in rusty years. Another wheat that I would strongly recommend 
is Marsliairs No. 3. This is the nearest I know to tlie old Purple Stra,w just 
mentioned..'. 

The best time to cut wheaten hay is after the second flower lias 
gone off. The straw must be white for about 2in. above the bottom knots. 
This will leave the first part of the stem a bright golden yellow. Tlie 
rest of the stem will be a dark green, and the head a blue tint on the ear. 
If the crop is carefully examined the grain will be found formed, and on every 
day’s work after this you will find more corn in it. I would say, to obtain 
the highest market price, hay should be dealt with in this way and stobked 
immediately after it has been cut, so as to keep the color. We all know that 
the greener we can keep the hay the 'better it will be for market. My expe¬ 
rience is that a,s long as the stuff is a good color it will always demand a. good 
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price. I have seen beautiful clialf cut from a liglit-coloreci Lay, and if you 
were to blow tlie cliafl; from a Landful you would find some 50 or 60 grains 
of wheat in it. I Lave known this chaff to be condemned. On the other 
Land, if you were to do likewise with the green hay you would find a few 
shrivelled grains, smaller than rice. I have know buyers to buy very inferior 
chaff, such as self-sown, cut green and mixed—two sheaves of self-sown 
and one of very light-colored hay—before they would look at the pure wlieatOr*" 
chaff'. Now, to my idea, the hay cut with almost the full grain in it for feeding 
is worth 10s. per ton more than that which I have just mentioned. Bud 
the city buyers will not see this ; they will have it green. Hay cut too green 
is liable to scour the stock, but when cut at the pro]3er time there is no fear 
of this. 

Farmers should take a greater interest in oaten hay than they do. 
In my opinion the time for cutting Algerian oats, is when the straw is 
between a pink and a white. This Lay can be cut two or three days too 
early,, when it will be hard work to make the stock eat it, as it is so bitter, 
but when cut at the right time it is one of the best hays that farmers can 
Lave for their working stock, because it grows well on stubble land, and 
it has an abundance of corn in it, which gives life to the horses. It is not 
wise to use all oaten hay for feeding, but better to have it mixed, say one 
sheaf of oaten and two of wheaten hay. I have only mentioned the Algerian 
oats, but the other varieties are equally good. 

The best way to stock hay in case of bad weather is four sheaves 
deep, two in the centre and one each side. This will bring the 
heads in a sloping position. I have proved this method to be a 
thorough success, but the stocks must be made with the hands and 
packed tightly together. I have stocked 100 acres in this way, and 
have had 2in. of rain on it, and there was scarcely a sheaf damaged. 
If the stock is closed well with tlie two end sheaves the wind wall not blow 
them over. I have seen 100 acres stocked with a fork after this style, and 
after a good wind the hay has been all over the paddock. It is a very pretty 
sight to see a crop of say two and a half tons to the acre well stocked, but 
it is a shame to see beautiful stuff lying exposed to the wn^-atlier through 
carelessness. Another very good way of stocking to keep weight is to make 
the stocks round ; but you must be very careful not to put too many sheaves 
in one stock, say 30 or 40, as in case of rain a greater portion of the middle 
ones will go black, as the air cannot get to them. But in the case of hot, 
windy weather, when the stocks are likely to remain in the fields for some 
considerable time, the round stook proves to be the best. 

“ Stacking should be started as soon as the hay will break off clean at the third 
knot of the stem, say about 10 to 14 days after cutting. This, of course, depends 
on the weather at the time of cutting. If the cutting is done in hot, windy 
weather the hay will be ready to cart much sooner than that cut in mild 
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weatlicr. Of course, we arc all anxious to get it into tlie stack as soon Jis possible, 
but very often, we spoil tons of h,ay tliroiigli stacking too soon. We cannot be 
too careliii in tiiis way. Every stack should liavc a good' bed of st,i,‘aw, say 
bill, to l,ft., and tl'ien put the first three layer’s with the butts out, and then 
fi,ll tlie middle with Iieads out, say the first two layers, and tliis will save a 
lot from getting spoiled ; then build with all butts out to the top of the stack, 
and keep the middle about 3ft. above the sides. This will give the sheaf a 
good dip, so that the rain will not run into the middle of the stack. I am 
a great believer in stacking it all with the fork ; some farmers build the first 
two or three rows with the hands and knees, and then fill the middle with the 
fork. Tliis will allow the stack when settling to sink in the middle, causing 
the rain to soak into tlie middle of the stack. I have carted stacks of hay 
that have been stacked in this way and with very little covering, and have 
had to throw away quite as much hay as I have carted. I cannot understand 
a farmer going to all the trouble of cutting a good crop, expense of twine and 
labor to put it together, and leaving it exposed to all weatlieivs, for the sake 
of pa.ying a ma,n £2 lOs, to thatch it, being a little more tlian the price of a 
ton of ha}^ while lie may save in a good thunderstorm 10 tons of ha}^ A 
stack well built and tliatchcd will stand from four to six years, and be just 
as good as the day it was put there. Let me say in conclusion that old hay 
well protected is old gold.'’ 

Mr. Summers—I wish to emphasize that, so far as possible, writers oi papers 
should read them here themselves. (Applause.) If the Advisory Board will 
support me I will issue a circular to the Branches of the Bureau setting out 
definitely that ho paper will be accepted for the Congress unless the writer 
undertakes to read it. Delegates will agree that it is far better to have tlie 
writer present, so that questions can be put directly to him." 

Mr. Hughes (Woodside)—The paper is an exceedingly good one, a.iid the 
writer knows how to Inirvest a good crop of hay. Tlie fa,rmer who stiooks 
his sheaves in round stooks does not know liow to .make hay. It is la'ttcr 
to mature tlie hay a trifie, because the horses do not relish their fe(,‘d cut on the 
green side. We are told by scientific people tliat there is fa.r more luitrirneiit 
in oaten hay than in wheaten hay. Wlieaten hay is, unfortunately, more 
popular in South Australia." 

Mr. Thomson (Quorn)^—'' Considerably more farmers are going in for 
oaten hay, and have been doing so for the last three years. The da.y is not 
far distant when they will recognise that it is the proper food for horses. A 
good many farmers come from the old land, and there horses are fed on pure 
oats in addition to oaten hay. You get more cream from tlie cow with oaten 
hay chaff than with wheaten hay." 

Mr. Dawkins—“ The paper has evidently been written by a practical man. 
His advice is thoroughly sound. The writer seems to think King’s Early 
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is very good hay wheat. It is a long way from being an ideal wheat. It: 
is not a bad hay for horses, but it does not make as good chaff as otlier wheats. 
I do not find that it yields so heavy. An ideal wheat for hay is White Tuscan. 
It grows tall and races away from the weeds. It takes rust, but not badly/' 

A Delegate—What about Majestic ? " 

Mr. Dawkins—“ That is a really good wheat. It runs White Tuscan close. 
Marshall's No. 3 makes dirty chaff/' 

A Delegate—“ What about Federation ? " 

Mr. Dawkins—It is about the worst hay you could ever cut. The chaff is 
a dirty brown color. Very good advice is given in the paper about stocking, 
I believe Algerian hay is one of the best feeds for cows. If you get Algerian, 
oats ripe and the season is good it makes really excellent hay, but you generally 
have to take 5s. a ton less, as there is only a limited demand. Experiments 
conducted some years ago proved conclusively that oaten hay cut fairly green 
was one of the best milk-producing feeds you could have for dairy cows. 
After all, very much depends upon the man behind the farm. I prefer 
leaving oats lie a day or two, especially if a little bit green." 

Mr, Malcolm (Kadina)-—Some farmers have, adopted cross drilling. 
Crops are exceedingly heavy tliis year. They put on 301bs. of seed one 
way then 30lbs. the other. Cross drilling means extra labor, but experience 
shows that it is going to pay handsomely." 

Mr. Uphill (Balaklava)—"" I have grown Algerian oaten hay for seven or 
eight years. My horses are in average condition, and work as hard as any- 
I know. It is a cheap crop, always sown on stubble land." 

Mr. Jones—'' I would like to find out whether King's Early hurts the 
horses." 

Mr. Sandow—A friend of mine told me that he had been growing King's 
Early for a number of years, and that there was not a horse in the stable that 
had not a bad mouth. That does not speak too well for King's Early." 

Professor Perkins—“ He cut it too dry," 

Mr. Sandow—I do not think so. I understand from Mr. Davis that lie 
waits until the bloom falls from the bottom before he cuts. I generally grow 
Jonathan wheat for hay. I cut it fairly green and the horses eat every 
particle of it." 

Mr. Lock (Wliyte-Yarcowie)—“ The writer says in his paper /’ The best 
time to cut wheaten hay is after the second flower has gone off.' What does 
ho mean by the second flower ? I suggest that we should ask the writer and 
give his answer through the Journal of Agriculture.^^ 

Mr. Summers—“ We will wite for the explanation. I thought the writer 
was referring to the stage when the flower practically has fallen and gets very 
low down on the head. There is a suggestion that he may be referring to 
the lower heads, and that may be right. I was under the impression that there 
was not much sale for oaten hay until I took up the duties of Inspector of 
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Giia.if. I jiBt.oiiiided at'the large proportion of sold in and a,round 
Adelaide iind for export, consisting of oaten and wlieaten liay liiixed, in some 
ca,ses mixeil to tlie extent of half and lialf, or in a proportion of 1 to 2 
iinc! I t«,> ?>. I luivc ^ been absolutely ashamed to see some of tlie stiif! 
that is S(‘rit in from the farmers a.s liay. I am sorry I did not thinly of hiinging 
Ha.inples lie,re to show you,' but they are available a>t my o,ffice. 'W'e are a-pt 
to look at the chatfciitter as a bad sinner, aird I will not say that he is not at 
times. Sometimes he meets his match, in the farmer. Smaller cutters are not 
in a position to stack, and they have to buy stacks from farmers. Some 
of the stuff is not hay at all. If the cutter makes any bones about it he has 
got mighty little chance with the farmer, I have seen hundreds of sheaves 
which have contained from one-third to two-thirds of charlock and poppy. 
I secured some sheaves and took them to pieces carefully. I found tliat in 
one case there was 63 per cent, of dry charlock, and in another 65 per cent, 
of dry poppy. It is a downright disgrace to the farmer who sold it. If I 
could induce the Government to do so I would get them to apply the Chaff 
Act to hay as well, and prevent that stuff from being sold as hay.” 

Mr. Draper (Keith)—I have 60 acres of Cape barley and I have not found 
any harm come to the stock through the beard.” 

Mr. Smith (Angaston)—King’s Early makes a splendid chalf. I would 
sooner the writer cut it than me. It is most abominable stuff to handle. I 
have never found it interfere with the horses’ mouths. A grower from tlie 
Murray Flats says that King’s Early has only a slight beard. One of the 
meanest men I ever knew said he would not ask his men to out it.” 


Twesdayt September 14tb, 7*45 p,iit. 

Mr. A^.. Jamieson, M.P., presided over a large gathering. 

HOW TO INCREASE EOQ««PRODUCTION. 

A paper was read by Mr. T. B. Brooks (Clarendon Branch) on ” How to 
Increase Egg-production.” It was as follows :— 

*‘Eight years ago pure-bred poultry were found on very few farms in South 
Australia, but since the inauguration of egg-laying competitions a large 
number of farmers have taken on the pure bred in preference to the common 
barn-door .fowl. 

“ During the year 1907 over £106,000 worth of eggs were exported from this 
State, and this is not half the amount that would be available if our farmers 
gave poultry their proper place on the farm, and made an effort to carry 
out aiew of the following suggestions., 
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To those of you who have no time for poultry, or who consider poultry be¬ 
neath your notice, I advise you to give your boys and girls a start in the poultry 
business in a small way, allowing them to have the profit; you will probably 
be surprised at the way they will look after fowls. Avoid the mistake so many 
farmers make of buying inferior stock; Secure good stock, or a setting of 
eggs, from a reliable breeder who has a good laying strain and a reputation to 
lose, and you will get the genuine article. Do not let the youngsters have 
more than six fowls till they can show a good profit per bird over cost of food. 

“ The profit from a good laying strain per annum should be 7s. fid. per hen, 
made up as follows :—Ifijdoz. eggs at average price of lid. per doz., 15s. 2d. ; 
cost of food for 12 months, 5s. 4d.; rearing to laying age, 2s. 4d. These 
results can only be obtained by good feeding, warm houses, and not over¬ 
crowding. 

A great many farmers make a mistake in keeping a large flock, without any 
experience, and very often without any eggs. My advice to beginners is 
go slou\ Profitable poultry-keeping requires just as much business tact as 
any other branch of farming. With a fair amount of energy and brains a 
large quantity of refuse that is usually wasted on the farm can be turned to 
good account if within the reach of good poultry. 

The easiest method to hatch chicks is by nature's way—broody hens. Select 
quiet birds of the heavy breeds, give them a secluded spot away from the 
others, and feed only grain while sitting. This method answers well where 
up to 150 or 200 chicks are reared, but where you want to raise over that 
number of chicks per year it is necessary to use incubators. I have known 
farmers buy a machine, get a list of instructions, and expect to run the 
machine right off the mark; the result is usually a batch of cooked eggs. 
In any other branch of farming an expert is sent out to give the machinery 
a run, and give practical instruction to the buyer. It should be the same 
with an incubator; failing this, go to a farmer wfiio has a machine in use, 
or to the Agricultural College, and get a practical lesson, which is worth a lot 
of theory. 

Having hatched the chicks in an incubator, remove to a good brooder— 
this is just as necessary as a good incubator. Care must be taken not to get 
the brooder overheated. Provide plenty of scratching material, and feed 
chopped green grass the third day out of shell, and from that on feed as much 
or more green. feed than anything else. Mash should not be given under 
three weeks, and meat-meal or green-bone under one month. From six weeks 
chicks should have free range in small colonies of not more than 50 in each. 
Cockerels should be separated as soon as they can be distinguished from the 
pullets. Good sharp grit or gravel, charcoal, and lime, or better still, mortar, 
should be always before them; this is necessary to raise good sturdy vigorous 
stock. 
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Pullets reared in this way, hatched during Septeml:)er and October, sta,:rt 
laying in, Fel)nia,ry and Miireh, Pullets starting to lay about the end of M^rrch 
are most prof!,tal)le, a,iKl. usually lay for 12 or 13 months without a spell if 
properly housed triid fed. Houses should face uorth™east, or: aw«y from rougii 
cold winds. I prefer houses built 8im.i,la:r to Mr. D. F. Laurie's mode,!, with 
scratcliing sliod attaclied, Sleeping apartment sliould l:,>e closed iri during 
winter mon,ths, as warmth ■ at night is necessary for heavy egg-prodiictio,n. 
Do not let your birds roost on farm impleinentB or in trees. Some say this 
is natural; so it is, but it is not natural for a hen to lay 200 eggs per year, and 
the hen that roosts in a tree will never do it. In order to get a good supply 
of eggs in winter months keep the birds warm at night, provide good dry 
litter in scratching shed, and the birds will amply repay tlie outlay. 

I have been experimenting this season, and find that birds on free range 
during June, July, and August laid far better than those in yards, and cost 
less to keep. In order to run a large flock successfully not more than 50 
birds should be allowed to each colony. On one of the largest poultry farms 
in America, where 12,000 laying hens are kept, tliis is the metliod adopted. 
I do not advocate fowls running around tlie back door. Fence off house, 
flower, and vegetable gardens, and let fowls have their run outside this area. 
During the breeding season it is necessary to have a few pens; give tliesc 
shelter from rough winds, as nothing curtails the egg supply quicker than rough 
stormy weather. 

To be successful, mate so as to secure more pullets than cockerels. I find 
that second-year liens mated to vigorous 10 months old cockerels give best 
results. From this mating, recently, I secured 35 pullets to 22 cockerels; 
and witli pullets 10 months old and cockerels same age mated the result 
was just the reverse. The average farmer Cannot spare time to trap-nest 
or single-pen his breeders, so I advise to notice the first one or two pullets in 
each clutch of chicks to lay an egg ; tliese should be marked l>y a ring for the 
breeding pen. Another good plan is to watch your hens at moulting time; 
the bird that continues laying and carries her feathers longer tlnin others 
of the same age is worth a place in the breeding pen; this is the bird tlu,it 
lays while eggs are scarce and dear. 

/‘Feeding poultry for heavy egg-production requires experience. Heavy 
feeding of the dairy cow results in a large flow of milk; not so with the fo wl 
To feed all they will eat quickly fattens and reduces the egg yield. Mash 
is best for morning feed, consisting of pollard and bran mixed with same 
amount by measure of fine chafied green stuff. On two or three mornings 
during the week add meat-meal. P.E.D, brand, made by the Government 
Depot at Port Adelaide, is the best on the market. At mid-day give a large 
green stuff ; for winter choose hot feed, such as mustard or rape, 
and for summer, kale and lucerne. The evening meal should consist of 
wheat and oats or peas (cracked) thrown into scratching sheds, which gives 
plenty of exercise and keeps the birds vigorous and robust. 
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In conclusion, I wish to impress on the farmers at this Congress that yon can 
lose money as fast on poultry, if neglected, as on anything else on the farm; 
hut on the other hand, if you give poultry regular attention, good feed, warm 
houses, keep them clean and free from vermin, they are great money makers. 

“ For egg“production the White Leghorns have proved themselves to be far 
superior to all others. This breed holds the world's record' and secures 
the bulk of prizemoney at egg-laying competitions. Being non-sitters, they 
may be expected to keep on laying right through the year; and this is the class 
of fowl which, if properly treated, will greatly increase the egg production 
of South Australia." 

Mr. Brooks was vigorously C|uestioned at the termination of his paper, and 
in the course of his replies he made another valuable contribution to the 
subject. His later remarks may be summarised as follows:—“ If you mate 
a, two-yeiir old male with young females you will find that nature tries to repro¬ 
duce males. When you are short of green feed it is advisable to use green 
wheaten or oaten liay after steaming it. If we run short of green stuif, we chal! 
this up finely and give it in the feed. It is better than stuff on the dry side. 
Cut the stuff green in the milky stage. I live in a favored district, and have 
not found it necessary to resort to feeding with ensilage. I thinlc it w^ould be 
a first-rate food: I wish to emphazise the value of a scratching-yard, because 
wdien fowls are huddled up the egg-manufacturing machinery will not do its 
work. It is necessary to mate birds on scientific lines as nearly as possible. 
Mr. Laurie has a splendid chart for breeding, and if that is followed you will 
have far better results than by adopting a haphazard business. The hens that 
lay right through autumn into June I class as A1 layers. I use them for my 
special breeding pens, I am very careful—and I advise others to be—^in the 
matter of introducing fresh blood. Do not get far away from your own 
strain, if you have a tip-top one. Stick to it as closely as p'ossible. In 
connection with scratcliing, I run a drain around the top of the fowl-yard, 
make tlie floor Gin. of coarse material, and Gin. of sand on top of that to 
keep out the damp. I never allow a male bird in a pen with feiuales, except 
in tlie breeding season. We always go for infertile eggs.” 

EXPORT OF EGOS. 

Tlie Government Commercial Agent (Major Norton, D.S.O.) gave an 
address on The Export of Eggs,” He opened with an excellent 
retrospective account of the egg trade, and in a lucid manner traced its 
development up to the present day. South Australia was the finest country 
in the world for the production of poultry and eggs. It was only common- 
sense to say that oversea markets would have to be soundly established. 
The other States were equally able to raise poultry as South Australia, and 
what greater encouragement could they give their neighbors than to keep 
prices higli in South Australia ? South Australia's production was annually 
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iiicr( 3 asiiig, uml the ot-hei; States in tlieii: turn ' wore beconiliig niorc self» 
supporting. Th.e Coiiirnercial Agent referred to tlie experi mental s1i,i}>nient 
of eggs wliicli went to London tit tin*. (Uid of 19()(), and S|")ok(3 of tlie prejiidicse 
wliicli [,)ri?.vaih3d in .hlng'hind I’cgarding eggs in South. Austrcilia,. ,N(.>w, after 
('onsiderabic i3iTo,i:t, a triid(:‘. Inid l)een (»pened u}), aaid h,c tiskwi tlim,"n w,h,etli(3i‘ 
they wore going to let it slip tlirougli, tlieir fingers. It was far l)etter to g(‘t 
a surplus riglit outside the Commonwealth, than to put up with the dij- 
pressing effect of pickled eggs on the market when eggs should !)e dear. 
In any ease, tlie export business should be regarded as a means of maintaining 
local prices at all times. He hoped that when the time came for sliipments 
tlie response would be very ready. Organisation was essential. This led liitn 
to emphasize the necessity for the establishment of egg circles. 

Major Norton proceeded Ever since I have been back I have been 
endeavoring to find out the market price of eggs in Adelaide. B^or the last 
month I liave been trying to do that. One market report says one price 
and another Id. below that, and still another one something else. They 
all vary in a remarkable manner. You will find the inter-State markets 
differ also. We have been anxious to find out the legitimate market price 
for eggs in South Australia, and so a new system is lieing introduced. Of 
course you have all heard about it by now. I refer to egg circles, wliicli Inivc 
been adopted with wonderful success in Denmark, Germany, America, Canada, 
and some parts of England. People have been attempting to throw 
cold water on this business ; but our idea is to get a better system of marketing, 
and nobody will deny that that is absolutely necessary. We have proved 
beyond doubt that eggs can be shipped to England on a very profitable basis. 
I do not blame one mercliant for not shipping, because the man that sliips 
makes a better price than the man who does not. In other cjountries tlie egg 
business is carried on at profit, but in fSouth Australia merchants will tell 
you that it is one of the most unprofitable branches in their trade. It is 
stated tliat the regulations concerning egg circles art3 teivlinical. 8(>me 
people have a very funny idea of technicalities. All that is necessary is that 
people belonging to the circles shall undertake to liave eggs colle.cted evmy 
day and put a stamp on them. Wliy a child could do it. By semding eggs 
to England we are going to clear the glut from South Australia and get a 
higher price for fresh eggs. It has been argued that if we send eggs to England 
we will put up a price in Adelaide for the consumer. The result of that would 
be that people 'Will keep fowls. Very few do at present. It is a matter of 
indifference to me whether egg circles are formed in SoutJi Australia or not, 
I have no axe to grind, but I want to see the poultry industry go ahead. I 
heard one man say tliat he was going to upset the whole thing. Egg circles 
are not a new-fangled idea by any means. They have been adopted most 
successfully in progressive countries. When our circles are formed riglit 
around the country it will mean that every circle will liave to be 4 ir its propor¬ 
tion of the export to England. The whole matter rests with the producer, 
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Tlie system lias to be organised and somebody lias got to do it. The whole 
scheme is ready for the co-operation of the producers. Egg circles will mean 
that we will get a very large number of good sound eggs instead of a lot of 
bad ones. There is as little to fear from the competition of Chinese eggs as 
there is from Russian eggs. Our competitors in England are falling off. 
Canada used to send a lot of eggs to England, but this has not been the case 
during the last few years. Although the poultry industry in America was 
worth over £100,000,000 in 1899, and the price of eggs in New York was 
11 cents a dozen, in 1907 the price was 18 cents. In England the population 
is increasing enormously, and the supply of good eggs is decreasing.'' 

Mr. Engelbrecht (Mount Gambier)—The careless handling of eggs and 
poultry by the railways is a matter of grave concern, and should be drawn 
attention to. What use is it to develop a trade if safe carriage is not to be 
expected ? I have had personal experience. Out of 200 eggs specially 
procured for hatching and consigned to me, 49, or nearly 25 per cent, wei’e 
broken in railway transit. Similar experiences are common in the South- 
East. I ask gentlemen present whether in all fairness that is the treatment 
W^e should receive when we are trying to transport our produce. I am told 
that one man at Mount Gambier always allows from l'|doz. to 2|doz. for 
breakages, yet the cases are packed with the utmost care by him. It seems 
to me that before we talk about sending stuff away we will have to have 
somebody at this end to remedy faults. I have noticed that when a train 
is late stuff is pitched about in brake-vans in all sorts of ways. I have seen 
small packages thrown 3yds. or- 4yds. The eggs I referred to were marked 
in large letters—‘ Valuable eggs Tor hatching.’’ This notice was put on both 
sides of the case, and they did hatch. (Laughter.) Is it worth while sending 
poultry to England It has not been profitable to me. I had some prize 
chickens and ducks. I refused 6s, a pair in Adelaide, sent them to London 
and got under 3s,” (Laughter.) 

Major Norton—Unfortunately, I am bound to say there is sometliing 
in what Mr. Engelbrecht has said regarding the transhipment of eggs on the 
railways. The organising secretary of the co-operative egg circles is trying 
to minimise the possibility of breakages. In the new system eggs are packed 
in a manner which practically defies anything but most trifling damage. 
Boxes are specially prepared, and contain wood-wool and fillers; chaff is 
discarded altogether. No eggs should be packed in chaff. It is an 
antiquated method. I may say that we have already eight or tea circles 
going, and in one case with 109 members. (Hear, hear.) No fresh eggs 
are rejected. There is a market in England for all graded eggs. The regu¬ 
lations of the egg circles, it should be pointed out, may be altered to suit 
local conditions. Infertile eggs are the eggs that wc must come to 
eventually. Some eggs sent to England have been far from infertile. For 
all culinary purposes infertile eggs are not to be beaten.” 

[The balance of the report of the Congress will be published next .month.— -Ed.] 
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THE WHEAT iARKEL 


Since the 10th of Arignst the price of wlieat on trucks at Port Adcla-idc 
has remained at 4s. 6d. per hiishel througliout September, and tlmre is still no 
prospect of a change. In Victoria the price has been almost as stationary 
as in South Australia, but has been, on an average, |d. a bushel better, while 
in New South Wales the quotation has been from 3|d. to 4d. a bushel higher 
than in South Australia. Taking the quantity of wheat being exported into 
consideration, it is certain that South Australia will this year have a small 
carry over,” and those who are dependent on the wheat stocks in the country 
will no doubt be glad when the new season arrives. 

The news with respect to crop prospects in nearly all parts of the world 
is at the present time most favorable. In Great Britain the percentage of 
perfectly healthy ” crops is given as 96*6 as against a 10 years'* average of 
93*5. 

The most glowing accounts of the wlieat crop continue to be received from 
Canada, and the reports from the United States are equally as favorable. 
Russia is reaping an abundant harvest, and, it is the Russian wlieat tliat is 
largely the cause of the dull market in England. In the Argentine there is 
little or no change to the news published last month, namely, that a smaller 
area has been planted, and that the crops are very favorable on the whole, 
except in southern Argentina where the effects of the drought are still apparent. 

The grand total of the wheat crop of the world is estimated by Beer- 
bohm” at 421,120,000qrs., as against 397,840,000qrs. last year, Australasia’s 
contribution for the coming harvest being calculated at 10,000,000(|r8. 

In reviewing the wheat position on August 27th, Beerhohm^s Evening Corn 
Trade List said, The world’s statistics of supply and demand for a nuniber 
of years show that the world’s requirements for the coming season must be 
between 420,000,OOOqrs. and 425,000,000qrs., so that abundant supplies 
are not likely to mark the season as a whole ; whilst, if anything should happen 
to mar crop prospects in Argentina, Australasia, or India, we might find tlie 
same difficulty in meeting the demands of importing countries as has been 
noticeable during the past season. With regard to the European requirements 
during the coming season, we think that there is little doubt that tliey will 
considerably exceed tlie actiml imports of the two past seasons, which liave 
been remarkably small, and have been only made to suffice by drawing freely 
Upon reserve stocks, a process always attended by advancing prices, as we 
have..witnessed, during the, past ■'.season.”'. "The Hungarian Minister, of Agri¬ 
culture ..estimates the world’s'production at 430,000',OOOqrs., or 9,,000,OOOqrs. 
better than ,^‘ Be,erbohm.” 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following table shows the rainfall for September, 1909, at the undermentioned sta¬ 
tions, also the average total rainfall for the first nine months in the year, and the total 
for the nine months of 1909 and 1908 resi>ectively :— 


I 

For Av’ge. To c ud To end For Av’^e. To end To end 

Station. Sept , to end Sept., Sept., Station. Sept,, to end Sept , Sept., 

19()y, ■ Sept. 1909. 1908. 1909. Sept 1909. ‘1908, 


Adelaide- 1-78 16*76 

Hawker- 0*29 9*38 

Cradock. 0-29 8*40 

Wilson. 0*33 i 9*09 

Goi'don. 0*30 6*77 

Qnorn. 0-26 10*74 

Tt. Augusta . 0*62 7*10 

Pt. Germein . 0*78 9*65 

PortPirie... 1*08 10*13 

Crystal Brook 1-17 j 11 *89 

Pt. Broughton 1*01 ! 11*40 

Bute. 1*38 I 12*35 

Hammond .. 0*48 I 8*29 

Bruce. 0*32 | 6*90 

Wilmington . 0*75 | 14*12 

Melrose. 1*27 i 18*43 

Booleroo Cntr. 0*60 j 12*41 

Wirrabara... 1*46 14*84 

Ap|)ila . Ml 11*44 

Laura. M9 13*89 

Caltowie .... MSI 13*28 
Jamestown . 1-27 | 13*30 

Gladstone .. 1*38 i 12*23 

Georgetown . 1*30 j 14*46 

Narridy - M8 i 13*43 

RedhiU. 1*32 I 13*14 

Koolunga ... 1-26 i 12*32 

Carrieton ... 0*41 I 9*12 

Eurelia. 0*49 j 10*09 

Johnsburg .. 0*77 7*41 

Orroroo - 0*3f) 10*47 

Black Rock.. 0*33 9*17 

Petersburg .. 0*02 9*87 

Yongala .... 0*68 10*49 

Terowie .... 0*78 10*22 

Y arco wie.... i *00 10 *53 

Hallett ..... 0*93 12*80 

Mt. Bryan ., 0*84 12*65 

Burra.. 0*94 14*20 

Snowtown. .. 1*03 12*54 

Brinkworth.. 1*38 11 • 67 

Blyfch. 1*92 12-91 

Clare.2*22 19*69 

Mintaro Ontrl. 1*57 17*75 

Watervale,.. 2*30 22*19 

Auburn .... 2*65 19*53 

Manoora ..., 1*48 14*47 

Hoyleton_ 1*45 14*66 

Balaklava .. 1*64 12*68 

Pt. Wakefield 1*62 10*59 

Saddleworth, 2*54 16*10 

Marrabel ... 1*93 14*34 

Riverton ... 1*76 16*47 

Tarlee.. 1*62 13*87 

Stockport... 1*31 12*80 


21*86 19*81 HamleyBrdg. 

12*55 10*53 Kapunda- 

10*67 8*83 Freeling_ 

11*25 10*75 Stockwell... 
10*57 10*62 Nuriootpa .. 
13*18 12*13 Angaston... 
10*85 9*44 Tanunda ... 

13*28 14*65 Lyndocb ... 

12*00 13*58 |Mallala. 

16*2*2 15*10 j Roseworthy . 

14*14 13*03 iGawler. 

14-77 15-30 ISmitbfield .. 

12*45 14*12 I Two Weils... 

9*61 16*08 Virginia. 

18*22 20*50 Salisbury_ 

26*27 31*57 Teatree Gully 
15*49 15-90 Magill ...... 

21- 85 16-71 Mitcham ... 

14-84 16-36 Crafers.. 

21 -20 22-49 Clarendon .. 

16- 00 19-10 MorphettVale 

17- 18 16-86 Noarlunga .. 
14-56 17-56 Willunga ... 

16- 15 17-70 Aldinga .... 

14- 23 15-81 NormanviUe. 

17- 51 19-42 Yankalilla... 

16-34 17-76 Eudunda_ 

12-91 11-02 Sutherlands . 

12-37 14-42 Truro. 

10-72 8-27 Palmer. 

12-64 12-36 Mt. Pleasant. 
12-97 12*06 Blumberg .., 
12*00 13*07 Gumeracha . 
12-73 13-18 ' Lobethal ... 

12- 05 13-25 j Wpodside ... 

13- 78 14-34 Hahndorf ... 

13-07 15*78 i Nairne. 

13*20 12*57 I Mt. Barker .. 
16*44 16*68 j Echunga ... 
16-12 18-93 i Macclesfield . 

15- 01 17-48 I Meadows ... 

18- 89 18-20 ! Strathalbyn . 
25-53 24-26 Callington .. 

22- 82 20-61 Langhorne’s B 

28-50 26-72 Milang . 

30-72 23-89 ■ Wallaroo ... 

18- 12 16-69 Kadina. 

17*54 16*15 Moonta. 

15-74 15*72 Green’s Plains 
12*81 112*99 Maitland ... 

19- 47 16-37 Ardrossan ., 

22*51 17-23 Pt. Victoria.. 

21*93 17-17 Curramnlka . 

18-30 13*32 Minlaton _ 

15-70 112*60 Stansbury .. 


1-61 13-12 17*19 13*97 
1*66 15*88 21*45 15*19 
1*48 14*23 18*00 I 15*08 
1*56 16*29 19*51 I 17*09 
1*88 17*11 22*58 18*82 
1*97 17*47 23*49 19*81 
1*77 17*85 24*06 18*75 
1*93 18-62 22*56 21*42 
1*97 13*43 17-45 15*40 
1*47 13*93 18-14 14-63 
1*68 15-58 21-18 15-52 
1*62 13*19 18-02 16*96 
1-87 14-53 16-00 13*15 
1*55 14*18 18-55 15-28 

1- 84 14-96 19*25 15*63 
2*28 22*62 31*33 31*36 
2*26 20*91 30*04 24*70 
1*76 21*92 25-13 i 21*30 
4*08 38*48 55*46 j 44*88 

2- 77 33-17 35-62 127*36 

2*39 19-18 25-10 ! 17*64 
2*11 16-71 23*31 i 18*64 
2*16 21*60 29*23 120*31 
1*71 16*84 23*25 I 16*54 
2*03 17*27 21*31 16*67 
2*60 18*62 22*60 119*43 
1*29 13*42 14*22 15*15 
0*69 — 10*38 — 

1*44 15*58 21*09 18*08 
I-IO — 14*44 13*22 

1*70 22*35 25*99 24*86 
1*73 24*62 28*03 27*42 
2*81 27*42 38-00 29*92 
2*82 29*96 38*74 30*74 
2*99 26*08 ' 36*35 29*99 
2*82 29*43 35*86 30*74 
1*59 23*77 30*89 23*96 
2*30 25*65 32*15 24*15 
2*85 26*97 ,38-7(» 27-70 
2*57 25*09 34*31 25*73 

3- 00 29*15 38-53 29-61 

1*95 15*56 ! 23*54 l(>-86 
1*71 12*86 16-69 13-02-' 

i-63 12-29 14-38 11-83 
1*71 13*68 16*15 13-37 
1-02 11-29 '15-53 14*77 
1-23 13*13 17*32 13*92 
1-52 12-44 17-72 14*71 
1*09 12*80 17*38 17*54 
1-54 16-58 21*70 17*67 
l-09ill*35 14-41 15-00 
0-99 i 12-50 14-79 13*76 
1*33, * 15*50, 18*38 ,12*69 
1*38 114*60 , 16*67 12*85 
1*91 i'14-04' 18*11 1.3*58, 
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RAINFALL TABLE— continued. 


station. 

For 1 
Sept., 
1909. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
St pt. 

To end 
Sept., 
1909. 

To end 
vSept., 
1908, ; 

Station. 

For 

Sept., 

1909 

Av’g-e. 
to end 
Sept. 

To end 
Sept., 
1909. 

To end 
Sept., 
1908. 

Waiooka ... 

1-03 ' 

14-01 

15-10 

14-32 

Bordertown , 

1-63 

15-65 

17-86 

14-19 

Yorketowii . 

095 i 14‘72 

15-07 

12-43 

Wolseley ... 

1-57 

13-71 

18-76 

14-02 

Edithburgh.. 

0-89 

13-69 

14-14 

12-31 

Frances .... 

1-89 

15-74 

18-65 

12-91 

Fowler’s Bay. 

0*24 

10-51 

10-34 

11-85 

Naracoorte . 

1-88 

17-89 

21-68 

15-93 

Streaky Bay. 

0-53 

13-28 

15-80 

13-33 

Lucindale ... 

2-02 

18-81 

23-75 

17-36 

Pt. EUiston . 

0-78 

14-00 

16-36 

17-06 

Penola. 

1-81 

21-44 

24-93 

19-27 

Pt. Lincoln . 

0-85 

17-11 

16-28 

17-31 

IVIillicent .... 

3-03 

24-88 

33-98 

24-30 

Cowell . 

0-71 

9-49 

1 8-43 

12-83 : 

Mt. Gambier . 

3-45 

25-53 

i 34-97 

28-80 

Queenscliffe . 

1-44 

15-57 

16-23 

14-84 : 

Wellington .. 

1-78 

; 11-90 

117-06 

12-31 

Port Elliot .. 

1-77 

17-12 

16-47 

! 14-76 

Murray Bridge 

1-66 

11-16 

117-22 i 

11-70 

Goolwa ..... 

l-()2 

14-62 

20-47 

15-17 

Mannum ... 

0-91 

9-39 

G2-17 j 

8-89 

Meningie.... 

2-70 

15-64 

2M3 

14-81 

Morgan. 

0-57 

■ 6-66 

^ 7-29 

4-89 

Kingston .... | 

2-18 

20-47 

26-47 

22-83 

O’rland Corner 

0-98 

i 8-37 

i 8-43 

9-48 

Robe-... 

2*02 

20-91 

26-24 

20-44 

Renmark .... 

1-26 

i 7-73 

: 9-69 

646 

Beachport... 
Coonalpyn .. 

2-75 I 
1-83 

‘22-89' 

14-07 

33-23 

19-60 

22-71 

13-22 

Lameroo ... 

1-60 


j 15-54 



DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

McHsrs. A. W. iSandforcl & Co. report:— 

The Weatiiek. —Following the excellent rainfall during the winter, ideal spring 
conditions generally prevailed in S(*.|>teniber, and it is questioned if at any corresponding 
])eriod farming prosi)ects ever jvromised better. Quantities of growing feed are in 
abundance, so that daiiy herds are in good lieart. 

Buka DSTUFES. —Flour eased during the month to the extent of IDs. per ton, a fair 
export trade being done with South Africa. 

Fodders. —Witli such plenteous supplies of growing feed clialf merchants had a slow 
time, only a few shipments having been forwarded to Hydney. Mill Offal.—Sales quiet, 
values unchanged. Feeding grains, in sympathy, had very little call. 

Potatoes and Onions, —The Commonwealth markets in potatoes were considerably 
disturbed, owing to the reported jwesence of Irish blight in several of the States affecting 
the tiibers, and this, coupled with severe restrictions imposed regarding shipments, restilted 
ill values running down. It is now getting late in the season, and holders, especially in 
Victoria, at end of month were offering at reduced rates so as to clear, and with warmer 
weather setting in—thus affecting the keeping properties of the tubers—there is very 
little chance of a recovery in quotations now being made. In onions the market has been 
without any animation, trade being of a limited oharaoter. 

. I)Ai3iY PRODUOB,—From a producer’s standpoint the month’s sales were exceptionally 
favorable, the weather assisting in this direction^ whilst also the markets locally and for 
export were sufficiently active to keep the rooms well cleared of all surplus lines. In 
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butters there was a heavy increase in the quantities of fresh prints forwarded, and whilst 
it was pleasing to liiid a greater local consumption, still this was not sufficient to absorb 
the extras otfering. However, packers for shipment operated freely, and all couvsign- 
inents found a ready quittance. Buyers for Britain were also purchasing, and. factories 
are whsely jiacking into hulk for export, which is helping to maintain values. In eggs 
the heavy glut predicted by some is fortunately further off than ever, for each year 
additional larger buyers from the neighboring States are attracted to the Adelaide market, 
and as a result higher rates now obtain for all guaranteed lines. Cheese.—Sales w'^ere 
extensive, but prices at the end of September were disposed to ease owing to the lower 
quotations otfeiing from elsewhere. Bacon and Hams.—After some months of low 
prices and dull trade, ciirers are appreciating the speedier turnover and the improvement 
in values that now exists. Honey.—Brisk business has obtained for well-flavored clear 
extracted, but there has been the usual difficulty in finding an outlet for lower grades. 
Almonds.—The demand has been a strong one throughout, but the season is now practi¬ 
cally over, and no parcels are available for shipment. 

Carcass Mext. —The forwardings of pork for the Frida^^ auctions meet with favor all 
round, judging by the prices realised and the attendance of buyers, who bid spiritedly 
for all prime shop porkers -weighing from hOIbs. to OOlbs., and also baconers from 115lbs. 
to 140ibs., for which satisfactory -rates were secured, whilst well-conditioned heavy 
choppers sold readily. In veal, prime farmers’ fed, with just the pelt on but without 
head and feet, had best competition, and good figures ruled, but near the close of the month 
the live market was over-supplied, and in sympathy prices of veal eased, especially for 
medium or poor quality. It. is, how'ever, getting late in the season, and consignors would 
be wise not to forward during sultry or hot weather. 

Live Poultry. —For quite a number of months restaurant, hotel-keepers, and others 
have experienced considerable trouble in getting anything apfiroaching their needs, and 
in consequence almost record tall figures w^ere secured at the later sales. 


MAKKET QUOTATIONS ON OCTOBER L 

Flour. —City brands, £10 15s. ; country, £10 10s. per ton of 2,000lbs. 

Bran. —lid. ; pollard, Is. per bushel of 201bs. 

Oats. —Local Algerians, Is. 8d. per bushel of 40lbs. 

Barley. —Cape, 2s. to 2s. 2d. per bushel of 501bs. 

Chafe. —£3 10s. to £S 12s. 6d. f.o.b. Port Adelaide per ton of 2,240ll)s. 

Potatoes. ■—•GambicTs, £4 I2s. fkl. to £4 17s. (id. per ton of 2,240lbs. 

Onions. —Gamblers, nominal, £8 to £8 10s. per ton of 2,2401bs. 

Butter. —^Factory and creamery, fresh in prints, 9|d, to lid.; clioicti s(‘parator and 
fine dairies, 8d. to 9d,; stores and collectors, 7;l:d. to 7.fd. per 11). 

, CHEESE^Factory makes, (id. to (ild. for large to loaf, matured up to 8d. per lb. 

Bacjon.—F actory cured sides, 8|d. to 9|d. per lb. 

Hams. —In calico, lOd. x>er lb. 

Egos. —Loose, Sjd. i:)er dozen. 

Lard.—S kins, 7d.; tins or bulk cases, fi|d. per lb. 

Honey. —Prime clear extracted, 2|d. xier lb. ; dark and discolored lots, Id.; Bees¬ 
wax, Is. Id. jier lb. 

Almonds. —Soft shells, brandis, G|d.; mixed soft shells, 5J:d. per lb. ; kernels, Is. 2|d. 
per lb. 

Carcass Meat. —Prime shoxi jiorkers and good baconers, 5Jd. to ()|d. per lb.; rough 
and medium sorts, 3d. to 4d. ; fair quality veal, Id. to 2d.; poor stuff, lower. 

Live Poultry. —Heavy weight table roostei*s, Ss. 3d. to 4s. each; |)hnnp hens and light, 
2s. 3d. to 3s. ; ducks, 3.s. to 3s. (id.; geese, 3s. to 4s. ; jiigeons, fid. ; turkeys, fid. to lid. 
per lb. live weight, for fair to good table birds. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

INDEX TO CURRENr ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 


1 

Branch, 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

• 1 

Page 

Oct. 

Nov. 


Page 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Amy ton ... 


— 

— 

Meadows .. 

* 

— 

— 

Angaston . 

265 

23 

27 

Meningie .. 

0 

2 

27 

Appila-Yarrowie .... 

* 

— 

— 

MilUcent .. 

0 

19 

16 

Arden Vale & Wyaeca 

t 

25 

— 

Miltalie. 

271 

23 

6 

Arthurton ...... .... 

0 

— 

— 

Minlaton . 

0 

2 

6 

EalaMava. 

t 

9 

— 

Mounta... .... 

t 

28 

— 

Beetaloo Valley .... 

269 

— 

— 

Morchard... 

‘257 

— 

— 

Belalie North . 

259 

23 

20 1 

Morgan. 

t 

23 

27 

Bowhill. 

274 

— 

— 

Morphett Vale. 

0 

19 

— 

Brink worth . 

259 

26 

23 

Mount Bryan . 

261 

— 


Bute . 

0 ■ 

26 

23 

Mount Bryan East .. 

t 

2 

6 

Butler . 

0 

— 

— 

Mount Gambler .... 

0 

— 

*— 

Caltowie . 

2G0 

25 

22 

Mount Pleasant .... 

0 

S 

32 

Carrieton . 


28 

25 

Mount Remarkable .. 

0 

28 

25 

Cherry Gardens .... 

278 

26 

23 

Mundoora .. 

261 

— 

— 

Clare ... 

2G7 

29 

26 

Nantawarra . 

269 

27 

24 

Clarendon . 

* 

25 

22 

Naracoorte ........ 

0 

9 

13 

Colton . 

0 

30 

27 

Narridy . 

261 

— 

— 

Cnomooroo 

256 

4 

1 

North field .. 

269 

26 

23 

Coonalpyn ...... .... 

275 



Orroroo . 

0 


— 

Cradock .. 

256 

23 

27 

Parrakie . 

276 

2 

6 

Crystal Brook . 

0 

■— 

— 

Paskeville .. 

270 

23 

27 

Cummins . 

270 

23 

27 

Penola .. 

0 

9 

13 

Davenport .. 

256 

— 

— 

Penong . 

272 

16 

13 

Dawson .. 

0 

— 

— 

Petina .. 

* 

— 

— 

Dingahledinga . 

0 

8 

12 

Pine Forest .. 

t 

26 

23 

Dowlingville .... .. 

0 

— 

— 

Port Broughton ..,, 

t 

29 

26 

Forest Eange . 

0 

28 

25 

Port Elliot . 

281 

16 

2C 

Forster . 

275 

— 

— 

1 Port Germein .. 

0 

— 

— 

Fowler Bay .. 

0 

23 

20 

Port Pirie . 

262 

23 

— 

Freeling . 

267 

— 

— 

Quom . 

258 

— 

— 

Gawler River . 

0 

— 

— 

Redhiil ... 

0 

16 

20 

Georgetown . 

0 

30 

27 

Renmark .. 

0 

— 

— 

Geranium . 

0 

30 

27 

Rhine Villa .... 

277 

— 

.— 

Golden Grove . 

279 

28 

25 

Riverton . 

* 

23 

27 

Goode . 

* 

_™ 


Saddleworth ... 

0 

15 

19 

Green Batch ... 

0 

25 

22 

Shannon ..,. . .. 

273 

— 

— 

Gumeraoha 

280 

25 

22 

Sherlock . 

277 

— 

— 

Hartley ... 

281 

23 

— I 

Smoky Bay ...... .. 

# 1 

— 

— 

Hawker. . 

0 

1 

27 1 

Stansbuiy .. 

0 

— 

— 

Inherman . 

0 

28 

25 

Stockport .. 

t 

25 

22 

Johnsburg. .. 

0 

23 

j 

Strathalbyn .. 

0 

18 

15 

Kadina .. 

0 

2 

6 ! 

Sutherlands . 

0 

— 

—- 

Kalangadoo .. 

0 

, — 

— 

Tatiara .. 

0 

— 

— 

Ranmantoo .... .... 

0 

22 

26 

Uraidla and Suminert’n 

t 

4 

1 

Keith . 

283 

— 

— 

Utera Plains . 

274 

23 

27' 

Kingseote . 

281 

5 

1 

Virginia . 

0 

— 

— 

Kingston .. .... 

t 

30 

27 

Waikeiie .. 

0 

— 

— 

Kooiunga .... 

t 

26 

23 

Water vale . 

0 

— 

— 

Koppio . 

271 

28 

25 

Wepowie .. 

258 

— 

27 

Kybybolite .. 

283 

28 

25 

j Whyte-Yarcowie .... 

263 

30 

Tjfl.meron ^ 

276 

_ 

_ 

! Willunga .......... 

t 

2 

6 

Lipson .. 

0 

— 

— 

i Wilmington ........ 

t 

28 

25 

Longwood ........ .. 

t 

2 

24 

! Wzrrahara .,,, .... , , 

258 

—, 


Lucindale. 

0 


! Woodside 

282 

__ ' 


Dyndoch .. 

0 

28 


Yallunda .......... 

0 . 

■ ; 


Maitland .. 

269 

. 2 

6 

i Yongala Vale . 

265 

23 

27 

Mallala 

Mannum . 

268 

276 

4 

SO 

1 

27 

Yorketown ........ 

0 ; 

;; jo;," 

; '' 


* No report received during: the moiith of Septf*nrber. 
t Only formal business transacted at the last meeting:. 
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REPORTS OF MEETINGS. 

Edited by W. L. Summers. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

Coomooroo, Aiigiist 30. 

(Average annual rainfall, 12in.) 

Present —Messrs. Berryman (chair), J. and Jer. Brown, 0. and E. Brice, Hall, J., L., 
and H. Phillis, .Avery, Kilclea (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Field Trial. —Considerable discussion took place on recent trial of ploughs, &c., 
at Walloway. Mr. H. Avery did not like the concave mouldboard on the Shearer xdoughs, 
as it did not turn the sod as well as he would like. The lever on these ploughs was very 
convenient to use, whether riding or walking. He considered shares made of plate steel 
better than the cast, as they enter the hard ground better, and make the draught lighter. 
Tliough cavSt shares cost less, the others were cheaxier in the long run. Mr. Phillis liked 
tlie mouldijoard on the May .Bros, ploughs, as it was a good shape and turned the sod 
completely. Mr. Jas. Brown considered the clock-spring plough too heavy to lift out of 
the ground, though they work well in stony ground. It was generally considered tliat 
a plough with a P foot required ajipropriate mouldboards. Wheels with movable boxes 
and wrought iron parts were jireferable to castiron wheels, as the latter were too heavy, 
and were more easily broken. Convex mouldboards turned the sod better than concave, 
while for sticky ground the prong mouldboards were useful. Large wheels were considered 
better than small, as they run lighter. It was resolved to give a public denial to the 
statement which had been published to the effect that the only ploughs sold at the field 
trial were fitted with the clock-spring attachment. 


Cradock, August 28. 

(Average annual rainfall, 10Jin.) 

Present —Messrs, Lindo (chair), Glasson, Hilder, Paterson, 8olly, .Pinch, Sullivan, 
Clarke, Richards (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Eaa Circles, —It was considered that egg circles in this locality were impracticable. 

Prefaration oe Wool eor Market.—M r. Clarke asked whether the members thought 
it advisable to adopt the late Whiol Expert’s method of skirting fleeces in this district. 
The Chairman would follow^ him in some points, such as having the. fleeces in a bale of a 
uniform quality, and the easiest way to do that was to breed uniformly. Mr. (larko 
considered it would ^lay to follow Mr, Mathew’s advice in every detail. 


Bavenport, August 26, 

(Average annual rainfall, 9in.) 

Present —Messrs. Bothwell (chair), Roberts, Holdsworth, Hewitson, Bice, and Lecky 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Cattle-breeding. —Mr. Hobby’s paper on this subject was read, and discussion held 
over till next meeting. The Alderney was a very nice cow to keep as a family beast, 
and as a milker could not be beaten. The milk was rich and good. The only fault he 
found with them was that when milking days were over the beast was too small. The 
Hereford was a fine heavy beast, but not a quick maturer for the market, rather inclined 
to be wild, and not suitable for a small herd. The Durham or Shorthorn he considered 
to be the best cattle to breed. It was a treat to go on to. those stations where these cattle 
were stocked. He should advise farmers to go in for the Shorthorns. They would find 
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among them as good milking cows as in any other breed. The market value of these 
cattle, too, must be taken into consideration, as compared with any other breed. They 
had quality both in beef and milk. If three or four farmers with a good class of cows 
would Join and get a good Shorthorn bull they would soon have a decent herd of cattle. 
They must be careful in selecting a bull—in color he liked the light-roan best, square 
on the back, with the tail well set on the rump, flat, not like those with the tail sticking 
up 3m. above the rump-bone. This never showed the fat to be seen on the flat tail. 
The calves took after the father more than the inotlier. 


Morcliard, September 11. 

(Average annual rainfall, 11 Jin.) 

Present. —Messrs. vScriven, sen. (chair), McCallum, Peak, Scriven, jun,, Jasper, Munro, 
Parsons, Reielistein, J. MeBougall, Kirkland, Tilbi-ook, Kitto, Toop, and J. B. McBoiigal! 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Care of Horses' Feet. —A paper to the following effect was read Mr. Reielistein 
at the previous meeting :—•“ Where horses went on metal roads and stony ground it was 
necessary foi' them to be shod. The shoe should be made to fit the hoof and not 
versa. It was better for the shoe to be a little large than too small. He considered it 
best to level the hoof with a rasp and then fit the shoe, taking care that it was straight. 
Before nailing he would give it a little spring on the heels. Seven nails were sufBcient. 
It was not good to put many holes in the hoof, and if the shoe was not bedded properly 
no amount of nailing would keep it on. In cleaning off any hoof that was standing over 
care must be taken not to damage it above the clenches witli the rasp, as that would take 
the gloss off and remove the natural protection against the weather. 

Horsefeed. —Mr. Tilbrook read a short paper in which he deprecated the practice of 
only providing sufficient horsefeed to last through harvest and seeding. This necessitated 
turning the horses out to wait for the feed to grow', and resulted in losing the best time 
for fallowing. It was not every year that they were favored with a good hay cut in this 
district, and when they were so favored they should cut enough to carry them over several 
years. The hay should be stacked and covered well, not making the stack too wide, 
as that might result in the wet getting in badly. When the hay was coarse and rank it 
was necessary to chaff it, and other fodders could be mixed with it. As much wheaten 
chaff should be saved as possible. Over stocking should be avoided, as a good paddock 
to turn the horses in saved stable feed. 

Economy of Time. —Mr. McCallum read a paper on this subject:—“ It was astonishing 
how much could be done by using up the stray moments. The farmer should have a set 
time to rise in the morning, remembering that one hour gained in the moining all the 
year round would be equal to another month in the year. On the other other hand he 
must allow himself enough sleep. The day’s wmrk should be planned, so that there would 
be no delay in going straight to work. His plan was to map out the clay’s work the night 
before, or the first thing in the moiming. He always found that horses could do more if 
worked regularly each day than with one big day’s work and the next day only haF as 
much. Many would say it was impossible to have the work of each day planned out to 
lie done at a certain time. No doubt, at certain seasons of the year it would be rather 
difficult, but the farmer lost much of his time by working out of season ; the four seasons 
of the year should be clearly ]>Ianned out and a right quantity of work for each season. 
How often one met with farmers wdio never observed the seasons,. They went on working 
out of season month after month and year after year, and the consequence was they were 
only getting half paid for their labor. First in importance was the harvest season, com¬ 
mencing with the hay harvest. All machinery, binder twine, oil, &c., should be on hand 
and in good order to enable the farmer to go straight to work without loss of time. It 
was equally important at seeding time to have all things in perfect order, so as to make 
the most of time; for when the land was in a good condition for the grain to germinate 
straight away it often resulted in the yield of a bushel or two more per acre at harvest 
time than if sown under less favorable conditions. In the fallowing season every day 
lost when the team was standing idle was telling on the next harvest. It was important 
to have a right quantity of land planned out to fallow and horse power equal to accomplish 
the work at the right time. He found a diary a great help, and could always look back 
and see what quantity of ground was fallowed during past seasons, thus helping to arrange 
for and plan out the coming season. Throughout this season many farmers failed to make 
the most of their time. Some neglected to start fallowing at the right time, others had 
pot hoi'se strength enough to fallow the quantity of ground they had planned outj and. 
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thus they continued to extend the fallow land when they ought to be working over the 
part first fallowed, giving it a fine surface for the summer. The season between harvest 
and seeding time should be s]:)ent in various ways, such as making improvements on the 
farm, pixividing water supiilies, fencing, refencing, &c., and overhauling implements for 
repair’s.” 


Qiiorn, August 

(Average annual rainfall, 13Jin.) 

Present —Messrs. Thompson (chair), Twopenny, Noll, Cook, Schulze, Salmon, Mattner, 
Brewster, Patten (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Ensilage —Mr. Noll asked if it was the intention of members to make ensilage this 
year, in view of the probable heavy growth. He intended to do so. Mr. Salmon con¬ 
sidered that stack ensilage could be made on the ground surface like hay by weighting 
it down with railway irons. Mr. Schulze preferred a pit, and pointed out that there 
was a lot of waste with stack ensilage, as the air penetrated some distance from the out¬ 
side. The Chairman thought a cheap silo could be made by putting upright posts in a 
circle and nailing black iron on the inside. Mr. Gleeson considered ensilage a great help 
to the dairy farmer in the north. 

Early Wheat. —Mr. Mattner tabled a sample of wheat which was over 3ft. higli and 
not yet in ear. It was grown at Mr, Altman’s farm, in the himdred of Palmer. 

Egg Circles. —Members considered this district was too scattered for the satisfactory 
working of an egg circle. 


Wepowie, September 7. 

(Average annual rainfall, I2in.) 

Present —Messrs. Halliday (chair), Gale, Crocker, Chrystall, Coad, Pearce, Fuller, 
and OiTOck (Hon, Sec.). 

Cabbage Blight. —Mr. Crocker read a short paper on blight on cabbage. This insect 
would attack cabbages at any time from planting till fit for use. A good remedy was to 
sprinkle a little superphosphate over the affected plants, taking care to put it well into 
any folds or crevices where the blight was found. All old cabbage stumps should he pulled 
out of the ground, and when cleared it should, have a good coating of siipei’. sprinkled 
over and dug in. This remedy would also apxdy to turnips and other vegetables affeeteil 
by the same trouble. 


Wirrabara, August 28. 

(Average annual rainfall, SOin.) 

Present —Messrs. Curnow (chair), W., W. H., and E. J. Stevens, H. E., A., and O. 
Woodlands, F. and E. Passow, Hoskins, E, and C. Hollett, Mamer, Pitman, Lawson (Hon. 
Sec.), and two visitors. 

Best Wheats for District. —^Mr. C. Hollett read a paper on this subject. Not 
many years ago 14bush. per acre was considered a good yield in this district, hut now 
the farmer expected anything from 20bush. to SObuah. This difference could not lie 
entirely accounted for by the better rainfall, nor wholly by the use of superphosphates, 
though this last was undoubtedly largely responsible. A great advance had been made, 
by the production and introduction of new varieties of wheat which had proved their 
superiority over many of those formerly grown. Among them might be mentioned 
Gluyas, Petatz Surprise, Gallant, Rattling Jack, Steinweidel, and many other varieties. 
The* best wheats for this district were, in his opinion, Federation and Yandilla King. 
After the.se he would place Marshall’s No. 3, Silver King, and Phillis Marvel.. Federation 
had been with him the best yielder; it withstood dry spells well, was a good grower and 
a good threshing wheat. While Yandilla King was a good yielder, like IJarshall’s No. 3, 
it was tough to thresh, and so caused loss of time. For hay, he recommended Baroota 
Wonder and White Tuscan. They grew fairly tall, and if not left too long had a good color. 
Sowing an early and a late variety together also gave good hay. The early gave the com 
and the late variety the color. When cut into chaff it looked well and sold readily. He 
recommended a frequent change of seed wheat, procuring it from other districts. Neglect 
of this often resulted in failure of crops. In the discussion which followed Purple Straw 
was mentioned as a good hay wheat, in addition to the two varieties previously named* 
One of the characteristics of Federation was that it did not shake out as some other wheats 
did. . ' ' . 
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MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

Beetaloo ¥alley, September 1. 

Present —Messrs. Fradd (chair), Bird, Curtain, Joyce, Jacobie, J. J. and J. A. Ryan, 
Woolford, Burton, A. and F. Bartruin, Woods, Murphy (Hon. Sec,), and one visitor. 

PcjRCHASiNG Farm Machinery. —]\Ir. A. Bartruin read a paper on this subject. 
One of the most important points to consider when purchasing machinery was the dura¬ 
bility of the working parts. Bearings which were quickly worn and frequently needed 
renewing caused a great deal of loss of time and money. It was usually the ease too, 
that machinery gave way just in the busiest time, when the arrest of farming operations 
resulted in loss in many ways. He preferred colonial made machinery if it could be 
secured suitable to the work to be done, and where possible would purchase direct from 
the maker. If it was necessary to purchase through an agent he advocated transacting 
all business in writing. Care should be taken to see that all was quite correct before 
signing anything. Want of care in this direction might result in a harvester being sent 
out with some little thing missing—such as leather on the pulleys. He believed in having 
field trials, and thought it would be well for Branches in a given district to unite in arrang¬ 
ing good trials. Makers could then see where improvements were needed, and prospective 
buyers woidd be able to judge as to the best machine for their requirements. Co-operation 
in the purchase of machinery he did not think would work, unless it was for sheep shearing, 
manure spreading, or seed grading. Members considered that field trials were not always 
a sure guide for farmers to go by when purchasing, as machines which were apparently 
alike did not always work alike, and they feared the same workraanshi}) was not always 
put into machines for sale that was devoted to those for trials. It was thought more 
satisfactory to obtain a guarantee when purchasing, and to give the implement a fair 
trial before paying a deposit. Members were agreed that co-operation in purchasing 
farm machinery would be difficult to arrange satisfactorily. 

Ring-barking Cherry Trees. —In answer to a question members' were not in favor 
of ring-barking cherry trees to make the fruit set, several had tried it with unsatisfactory 
res\iU.s. Root-pruning was recommended for this purpose. 


Beialie North, August 28. 

(Average annual rainfall, 10|in.) 

Present —Messrs. Warner (chair), Tremlett, Atkins, O’Neil, Cummings, Waldhutter, 
and five visitors. 

Extermination of Foxes. —In accordance with a request in the Journal, this question 
was well discussed- The Branch formally decided to support any endeavor to exterminate 
this pest, and considered that all Branches should co-operate to bring about that result, 

(Soil Analysis. —Mr. Tremlett wished to know if soil could be analysed, to ascertain 
the fertiliser required in any special case. [While an analysis will show what chemical 
constituents are present in a sam}:)le of soil, it will not reveal whether those constituents 
are in a form in which they are available to the plants. The only vay therefore to find 
out what fertilisers are best suited to the soil is to experiment with several plots. It is 
necessary to harvest the plots separately and carefully weigh the results, if accurate 
knowledge is to be o})tained.—Eo. | 


Briukworth, August 10. 

(Average annual rainfall, 14|in.) 

Present —Messrs, Davis (chair), Stott, Brinkworth, Hawker, Wundke, Horrocks, 
and Hill (Hon. .Sec.). 

Co-operative Machine-shearing. —Discussion on this subject took place. Mr. 
Horrocks pointed out the advantage of being able to do away with star lots by co¬ 
operation. A larger clip of well-classed wool would attract the attention of the laiger 
buyers, and it would pay in this way to have a woolclasser, and have the wool put up in 
bales to the best advantage of both buyer and seller. Mr. Davis considered that co¬ 
operation in shear-ing would do away with the labor trouble often experienced by small 
farmers, andpiy having the sheep of a district shorn at one depot the cost would be reduced 
to a minimVIDL 
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Caltowle, August 

(Average annual rainfall, 17in.) 

Present.—M essrs. N. Hewetfc (chair), H. and L. Graliain, J. and 0. Lehmann, E. 
Hcwe,ttf, Pet-atz, Iloyal, Neate, Collins, Batten, Kitson, Moore, and F. Lehmann, (Hon. 

See.). ' ' 

I,M,‘i:‘ROVE;n Ctn/riVA'noN. —Mr. Neate read a paper on this sn!:)ject to tlie .follow,ing 
etieet:—“ In view of tlie unpreciedented prosperity which tSoiith Australia had ex]:)erieiicecl 
during the last few years it might be thought that fanners generally had taken advantage 
of every opportmiiiy to make their farms as productive as possible. This pi-osperifcy 
was not due only to good seasons, but also to improved methods of cultivation adopted 
l)y the farmers in the production of their crops. South Australia, on a per capita basis, 
was easily first in the Commonwealth as a grower of cereals, and it was doubtful if tliei'c 
was any other country in the world where the cost of producing wheat was so low. These 
were pleasant faet,s, and served to illustrate the remarkable expansion made l)y t he State 
in agrieultural matters. Apart, however, from wheat-growing he questioned whetlu^r 
farmers generally were deriving the maxiinum amount of profit from industries wlvicli 
were carried on in connection with farming, such as dairying, .poultry-keeping, lamb- 
raising, &c. It inust be admitted that more might be done in this direetion, although 
these industries must of necessity he considered of secondary im]X)rtance on the average 
farm. No sane man would think of sacrificing the time and attention which was required 
for wheat-growing in order to attend to the smaller items ; but, at the same time, these 
industries if attended to would add materially to the farmers* income. Nearly every 
farmer kept a few cows for the purpose of providing milk and butter for the household, 
and perhaps be had a few pounds to sell; but if asked whether they paid for tlieir 
keep he would probably eay he did not know. They were kept because it was 

very convenient to have the milk and a few pounds of butter to sell, and so 

long as this convenience was met without much care the average fai'mer was satisfied. 
It seldom appealed to such a man that it would pay, even if he only wished to 

keep two or three cows, to keep the best milkers and feed them well. To keep 

up the milk supply and good health during the summer montlis cows needed a supply 
of green f^ed ; but how many, he asked, ever attempted to grow it. The consequence 
was that when butter was a good price the cow was in a comparatively profitless condition. 
The same indifferent spirit applied to poultry-keeping. It was no uncommon thing 
even to-day to find farmers keeping poultry of various breeds and ages all mixed ii]) 
together and having the whole run of the farmyard. Under circumstances of this kind 
it was imi:)Ossible to make poultry-keeping a profitable undertaking. If a farmer wished 
to keep poultry he should be prepared to devote a little time at any rate to their care; 
and if he wished to make the most of them it was essential that he should procure the 
best laying strains possible, and keep them in a place to themselves. If this were done 
it was possible to judge which was the most |>rofitable class of fowl to keep, and wliether 
they paid for the feed and the attention bestowed upon them. In lamb-raising for 
export there was a good x)rofit to be made, providing the farmer adopted the right course 
of action. The majority of those who kept sheep had in a small way atteTn}>ted to {)reed 
a few lambs for export. What provision had they made on tlie whole for making this 
a sure and profitable enterprise ? With the exception of a few isolated instances, where 
farmers had grown fodder crops for the purpose of fattening lambs, little had been done. 
A good many had gone in for crossing in order to produce a more suitable class of laral), 
which would thrive on natural pasture; hut the most important matter of all, namely, 
that of providing sufficient feed to top them up, had been sadly neglected. The average 
farmer bred the lambs and trusted to the season to do the rest. Consequently, if the 
season was late in opening, the natural pastures as a r-ule were not sufficient to bring 
the lambs to maturity as quickly as should he. The importance of cultivating a few 
acres of fodder in order to give them that fresh and uniform appearance so essential for 
freezing must be recognised. He was not in a position to advocate any hard and fast lines 
as to what crops should be grown for this purpose. What did well in one district might 
not give the same good results in another ; but he believed rape or peas would do fairly 
well in most places. Since the success and development of this and every other trade 
depended upon the products being of prime quality, it was imperative that something 
should he done to guard against the ‘ reject,’ a term which too often had to be applied to 
lambs produced for export.” Members generally agreed with the paper, but it was 
considered by some that the great drawback on many farms was the difficulty of 
procuring suitable and permanent labor, without which it was most impossible to do 
much in many important directions, 
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Mount Bryan, August 30. 

(Average annual rainfall, 15|in.) 

PRESKNT—Messrs. Hatiierley (chair), Kelly, Wardie, Beckwith, Trallaggan, Dimstaii, 
Ch’egui'ke, E., H., and A. Collins (Hon. vSec.), and one visitor. 

Bureau Work.— Mr. Beckwith read a pax^er in which he em|)hasized the- necessity 
for regular attendance. Each member should contribute something of interest during 
the year. If they could not write a j)ax)er, they could introduce some xiractical subject 
for discuBsion. The results of experiments carried out by members, no matter how small, 
should be made known to the whole Branch, and all could cut out any news^iaper extract 
that was of more than usual interest, so that the matter might be talked over at the 
meetings. 


Moodoora, Septemtoer 3. 

(Average annual rainfall, 14m.) 

Present —Messrs. JDoliing (chair), Owen, Button, Dick, Arbon, J. H. and W. J, iShearer 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Annu.‘V.l Meeting. —The business of the annual meeting was transacted on this occasion, 
the wet weather having made it impracticable to hold the meeting on the date fixed. 
The Hon. Secretary reported that the average attendance had been 11 members for each 
meeting. 

Takeall. —The Chairman reported the appearance of ])atches of takeall. Members 
thought that these x>atohes were duo to the excessively wet season, rattier than to takeall. 

The Season’s Prospects. —To the present date this is one of the tinest seasons 
experienced in this district. In stiite of the continuous rain, growth of wheat and feed 
is considered excellent. 


Narridy, September 4. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16Jin.) . “ 

Present —Messrs. Haren (chair), Satchell, Nicholson, Black, E. and P. Smart, Barley, 
Lang, Liddle, Hodges, Freebaim, and Kelly (Hpn. Sec.). 

Travellinq Agents.— The Hon. Secretary read a paper on this subject to the following 
effect;—“ Ail ffrins had agents travelling through the country, and tlae exjrense attached 
to them was no small item. As the purchaser had to pay these expenses, he considered 
they were quite justified in endeavoring to deal direct with the manufacturers Or imx>ort- 
ing firms. Agents called at most farms with great frequency to try to persuade the owner 
to purchase their jiarticular fertilisers, and when they had the order ajijieared to trouble 
no further as to whether the right weight was delivered in each bag or not. Why could 
farmers not order fertilisers direct from the firms, and demand that it should be weighed 
before taking delivery of it ? When it airived at the station it could be looked after 
in just the same w^ay as any other consignment. Binder twine, he considered, should 
be purchased in the same way. He would also ask why fanners should not order imple¬ 
ments direct from the maker or importing firm. They had to send an expert to start 
machines and implements, while the travelling agents knew nothing more about them 
than they saw on He did not think the travelling agents really sold 5 x^ta' 

cent, of the implements they handled, as most farmei's knew what they required 
and were going to xRU'chase, and unless easily led, took little iiotiee of an hour or two 
of talk of the travelling agent. By ordering direct from the maker or importer they should 
be able to procure the article at 12 per cent, to 15 x^^r cent, below the cost when xiurchased 
through the medium of an agent. He thought it would be a good thing to dispense with 
the agents, and although some might say that dealing direct with the firms would make 
it difficult to get any small parts, if the implement was worth using the small x)arts 
would be stocked by the local tradesmen, such as blacksmiths, storekeepers, saddlers, 
etc. There were also a few agents who did all they could to get their bread buttered 
on both sides. Farmers should not deal with such a man on any account. In conclusion 
he thought that if farmers would co-operate more, and order only from firms as described, 
they would get a cheaper market to purchase in, and a better one to sell in. He thought 
there should be a union to which all farmers should belong, to x^rotect their interests/' 
In the discussion which followed, members were divided in opinion as to whether it was 
practicable and wise to try to dispense with the agents altogether. Mr. Barley thought 
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;if all farmers Joisied the existing S.A, Farmers’ Co-operative Union they would get along 
a great deal better. Otliers did not think the Union was worked on proper lines. Mr. 
Lang advocated more held trials of implements, with judges elected by public voting. 
This would insure liaving a judge who had an adetpiate knowledge of implements. Mr. 
Sateheil tlioiight that all agents should be experts, and know how to put an implement 
togetlier and start it working. 


Port Pirie, Aegest 26. 

(Average annual rainfall, 12|in.) 

Present, —Messrs. Hawkins (chair), Johns, Wilson, Bell, Fiimigan, Munday, Birks? 
MoEwin, Stanley, Wright (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

^Homestead Meeting. —This being a homestead meeting much of the time was spent 
inspecting Mr. Miinday’s up-to-date and well-kept homestead. He had 900 acres of 
land which he worked on the three-course system. A well-kept vegetable garden contain¬ 
ing a number of varieties of vegetables was much admired by the members. The wheat 
cro])S were looking well at tlie time of the visit. Some fine stamps of horses were grazing 
on barley which had been sown for this ]>urpose, and their partiality for the barley in 
preference to the natural lierbage was amply proved by the fact that the barley was eaten 
oil close to the ground, wliilo the grass and wild oats in the same ]>addock was left growing 
unchecked. A thoroughness in every detail was noticeable on the farm. The members 
and their wives were entertained by iMr. and Mrs. Munday, who were suitably tlianked. 

Farm Management. —Air. Munday read a pa[)er on this sul)ject as follows:—“In 
dealing with tlie subject of farm managenumt it will not be wise to adhere to any hard- 
and-fast ride, seeing imu'li of the suc(^e.ss or otherwise will depend to a great extent upon the 
character of operations to be carried out. Locality, characteristics of soil, annual amount 
of rainfall, nearness or otherwise to markets arc factors whicli will detennine, to a large 
extent, the successful working of tlie farm. In view^ of the increased cost of careful 
cultivation, combined with the high prices of modern up-to-date agricultural machinery, not 
to mention the high rates of suitable labor, it becomes almost imperative that the area 
of the farm should be a fairly large one. A farm of 900 acres or thereabouts will allow 
what is Imown as the three-course system to be carried out, namely, pasture, fallow, 
and grain, a system which over an extended period will prove the most profitable, although 
there are many farmers to-day who prefer to crop every year. I admit, whi le the price 
of wheat is high, there is some excuse for the latter practice as against the three-coms© 
system ; but to crop every other year necessitates the removal, by fire or otherwise, of 
the stubbies from the previous crop to enable the soil to be thoroughly cultivated, thereby 
removing one of the principal elements necessary to the soil, namely, organic matter, 
W'liich, w'ith the droppings from the stock, help to supply this want. Then again, less 
slock must be kept where the land is (u-opped every other year—a result which is not 
desirabh' in view of the comparatively high jiriee ruling at the present time for all classes 
of farm stock. One of tlie first steps necessary wfill be to enclose the farm with a good 
str'ong i)OHt and wire fence composed of not less than six wires (seven for preference), 
capable of resisting the trespass of cattle or sheep, and, if jiracticable, further subdivided 
into fields of about lOO acres each. This extensive fencing will allow a proper (‘ourse of 
rotation to be carried out, besides enabling the pasture lands to be ust‘d to tlie liest ad¬ 
vantage. Eacli field sliould have firoper means of access in the sha|.)e of guites. The cost 
of good strong gates is not prohibitive, and if given a coat of paint occasionally they will 
last a considerable time. Car© must be taken to ensure an adequate supply of piii-e and 
wholesome water, both for domestic and stock requirements. I am convinced much of 
the trouble and sickness amongst our farm animals is brought about by the pollution of 
the water suppA? and this should be guarded against. The homestead should be situated 
in as central a position as possible; the stable should be thoroughly ventilated, and the 
sheds made waterproof to protect the machinery. To economically carry out the work 
of the farm of 900 acres or thereabouts will require at least 16 draught horses, as well as 
two or more light ones, and the class of animal most suitable is the compact nuggety 
horse, with plenty of hone and muscle. Amongst the horses required for the farm should 
be a few good mares for breeding purposes, with a view to the rearing of a few foals each 
year to replace aged or otherwise unfit animals. The sir© of the foals must be thoroughly 
sound and otherwise suited for the piu*pose required. Proper attention must be paid 
to the rearing of the foals after weaning. When taken foom the mares at about six months 
old it should be supplied with plenty of good nourishing food, such as bran, oats, and 
good sound liay, with a little salt added occasionally. Apart from the horse stock required 
for working a farm of this area, a small flock of about three or four hundred sheep may 
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be kept, providing the soil be of an average cliaraeter and suitable for the purpose. The 
class of sheep likely to prove the most profitable is the Merino of large frame, a good 
strong robust type, the wool of which, while perhaps not bringing quite so much per pound 
as wool of a finer type, will more than compensate by the density and heavier weight 
of fleece; also, this type of slieej) crossed with Shropshire and Leciester rams will prove 
suitable for the rearing of lambs for the export trade ,* but great care must be taken to 
see that the fann is suited to the rearing of fat lambs, otherwise, failui’e is certain; and in 
any case care must be taken not to overstock. It is necessary to supplement the natural 
pastures by growing such fodders as barley, oats, rape, and mustard where conditions 
are favorable. A portion of the stubble land may be profitably used for this purpose. 
Drilled in with super, after the early rain in autumn this will ensure early and abundant 
fodder, both for ew^e and lamb. Where cows are kept a certain amount of income will 
be derived by keeping pigs. Profits from poultry will be no small consideration when 
intelligently and carefully looked after; in fact the poultry industry, if properly developed, 
will prove one of the most profitable lines on the farm. The implements used should be 
of such a character as to combine lightness of draught, consistent with strength and dura¬ 
bility, as well as to economise labor; as much of the success of pressut-day farming depends 
upon the rapidity with which the various operations of the farm may be carried out. 
A'Txluable machinery wdien not in use should be properly housed from the weather, care 
being taken to repair all breakages before putting away, with a view to having same in 
tliorougli going order when required—saving time at pcrliaps the most critical i)eriod'of 
binning operations. Bbillowing is one of the most imj)ortant matters of the farm, and 
should be eomiuenced immediately after seedii^g. ^’)ie de])th of ploughing must be deter¬ 
mined by tlic*cliaraeter of the soil. On heavy (iay soil a fair deptli may he |)roiital>k‘, 
Imt where the land is of a sandy eharaeter shallower jiloughiiig w ill i.)e found more suitalde. 
(treat cuire must he exorcised in dealing with this class of laud in the after cultivation. 
Beyond lightly working it to destroy weeds it will not be wise to reduce to too line a tilth, 
owing to its liability to drift. To ensure proper germination of seed, and to allow the 
seeds of weeds to germinate, it will be wi.se to wait until sufficient time has elapsed after 
rain has fallen in March or April before commencing to sow, es|)ecially doe.s this a|q)ly 
since the use of phosphate.s has become universal. It is better to wait until the soil i.s in 
a proper condition to receive the seed than to have the crop over-run with weeds. In 
selecting the variety of .seed to sow the farmer must be guided to a certain extent by the 
question of locality and soil ; but, speaking generally, in the varieties of Garmichaers 
Eclipse, Gliiyas Early, Federation, Yandillah King, Pratt’s Comeback, Marshall’s No. 3 
we have a choice recognised suitable for most of our northern areas. The three former 
varieties are good all-round early wheats, wdiile the latter are good medium or later wheat, 
w^ell-ada|.)ted both for wheat or hay. I think as early as possible after the blossom has 
dropped is a good time to cut for hay. For hay I recommend that a fair portion of the 
land in croj) he .sown to oats exjires.sly for hay and grain. Gaten hay and grain is be.st 
for working stoiik, or a mixture of good wlieattm and oaten hay chaffed together make.s 
excellent feed for heavy w-ork. If Algerian oats are sowm for hay, care must be taken 
tluit tliey are not cut too early, but allowed to partly mature, otherwise the stock will 
not take readily to it. When the stalk of tlie plant .shows a purple and yellow’ tinge 
is a good time to cut for hay. After the bay has qu’operly dried, the quicker it i.s carted 
and .stacdvcd tin? lietter it will be. The farmer will, if lie is wise, protect the stacks from 
rain and venuin a.s early as {uissible after ereetion by having tliem thatched, or covered 
l)y otlier inean.s, thu.s preventing a large amount of wasb^ later on liy rain and vermin. 
Tlie harvester sliould be started a.s soon as the grain will safely allow of it.s btjing bagged 
without risk of heating. This point must be carefully noted to avoid trouble later in 
tlic marketing of the grain.” 


Whyte-Yarcowie, August 

(xAverage annual rainfall, 13 |m.) 

Prb:sent— -Messrs. Pearce (chair), G. D. and G. R. Mudge, J. E; and W. Hunt, McLeod, 
Moss, A. and F. Mitchell, Jenkins, and Lock (Hon. Sec.). 

Sheep anu Wool. — A paper on this subject was read by the Hon. Secretary to the 
following effect:—It was generally accepted that a farm was not complete without a few 
sheep, and all were acquainted with the benefits to be derived therefrom. The two main 
sources of |)rofit were the w’ool and the lamb, but they could not get the best out of both 
together. They should go in for the best sheep obtainable, and the best for this district 
wa.s undoubtedly the large-framed, strong-woolled Merino. For the farmer who could 
only keep a few sheei), tlie majority should be breeding ewes, for in them he had three 
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sources of ])rofit, viz,, the wool, the lamb, and in the end the carcass. It sliould be 
renieni bored that it took no more to keep a good sheep than an inferior one. To get tlic 
best results from them it was absolutely necessary not to overstock, as partial starvation 
at any time of the year would affect the growth of wool; and if sheep were ill cared for 
the best woolled sheep would be little better than the inferior. Provided the fences were 
good, sheep requir*ed little attention,' and were best left alone as much as possible. It 
was an advantage to change them to different paddocks frequently, both as regards the 
sheej), wiiich liked a change, and also the feed. For this reason jiaddocks sliould be* 
reasonably small, and the partition fences good. In buying sheep they should get them 
off somewhat similar country to their own, and should get them young—two years, if 
possible—and as they became old dispose of them; for it did not |)ay to keep old sheep. 
The old sheep could be replaced by buying more, or by selecting the best ewe lambs from 
year to year. This latter method had many points in its favor, but needed care and 
attention. The aim of every farmer who would obtain the best results should be to keep 
as even a quality as possible, as this would count for much in the get-up of the clip. What¬ 
ever the breed of ram used they should not be too old, as they needed to be vigorous. 
For the best results, great care was needed in selecting the ram, as he was to leave his 
mark on a number. The ewe was of great consequence, but the ram greater still; and 
this was not the place for economising, for a penny saved might be a pound lost. For 
Merino, the large-framed, strong, greasy-woolled ram, other things being equal, would 
give the best results. The practice of leaving the ram with the ewes all the year round 
was, in his opinion, bad. It might sometimes be profitable, but more often was not. 
It was greatty to the advantage of both ewe and lamb at weaning time if there was 
plenty of good succulent green feed. From April to June was the best time for lambing 
in this district. The popular lamb was the crossbred, and it was undoubtedly the bist 
for export |>urposes. It was more shapely, cut up better, and under favorable circum¬ 
stances matured earlier ; but in c6untry such as this, with its cold, sometimes dry, winters 
and consequent scarcity of feed, the pure Merino was the safest to breed. With good 
feed they came along well, realised almost as good prices as the crossbred, and, if the 
season was unfavorable, they could be held over to better advantage. In the best of 
seasons there were almost sure to be some crossbred lambs not lit for market, which had 
to be held over—sometimes owing to misadventure, and sometimes to bad mothers. 
These should never be kept for breeding purposes, but should be disposed of at 
the first opportunity; and the bad mothers—if possible— marked and disposed of 
also. With small lots of wool, classing to any great extent was out of the question; 
but 'every care should be taken to get the wool up to the best advantage. All 
stained 1 parts'^ should be removed, but heavy skirting was not advisable. The 
only classing [practicable was to keep out the tender fleeces, the extra greasy, and 
the discolored, and, of course, keep Merino and crossbred separate. The fleeces should 
be carefully rolled and placed in bales. It was a mistake to mix bales, such as part fleece 
and part pieces, even though these were kept separate, as they were sold together and 
would bring little more than the price of the inferior class. He recommended them to 
avoid “ star lots,” or less than four bales of one class, as much as possible, as there was 
considerably loss competition for these. The time was coming when it would be very 
difficult to get hand shearers. All the big sheds were going in for the machines; the 
blad.es were going out of date, and the farmer would have to accommodate himself to 
the machines also. To this end the idea of co-operative sheds was the best thing he 
knew of. Even though they continued the use of the blades, there were many advantages 
to be gained in this way. As it was at present, each farmer had to prepare a shed, which 
was generally used for other purposes during the year, and therefore unlikely to be suitable 
for keeping the wool clean and thereby securing the best results. Then, too, he employcxl 
one or two shearers who were often not the best of workmen, and both sheep and wool 
suffered. It took perhaps a week or more to complete the job, and probably delays were 
caused by rain, during which time the farmer had to provide for the extra men. Few 
farmers had the necessary materials to properly treat the wool-^probably the table was 
an inferior makeshift, the clearing stand was poor, and many other inconveniences had 
to be put tip with which all knew only too well. Under those circumstances it was not 
overstepping the mark to say that their sheep cost them 4|d. per bead directly, and, all 
things considered, the total cost would be more, and even then the best results could not 
be obtained. Sometime since a firm offered to rent any suitable shed in any district if 
the number of sheep was sufficient, to provide all necessary labor and plant at a cost of 
from 6|d. to 7|d. per head. At first thought the price, together with the outlay of capital 
necessary to pi'ovide the shed, seemed exorbitant, and more expensive than under the 
present circumstances; yet, considering the better facilities provided for treating the 
fleece, resulting probably in a Jd. or kd. increase per pound in the price of the wool, they 
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would see that in the end it would probably be the cheapest. There .were also other 
advantages to be gained in saving of time, as sheai-ing each floc'k would only take a day 
or two. There would be much less handling of the slieep, which would be a great ad¬ 
vantage, especially to ewes and lambs. The housewife would not be inconvenienced with 
the extra cooking, &c., and if the depot was near the railway there w'oiikl be less trouble 
in carting the wmol. He would not favor further co-operation in packing and selling— 
although this would undoubtedly enhance the value of the whole—as it would lead to 
much dissatisfaction. It w'as human nature to see more in their own than others could, 
and more, probably, than there w^as, and would be likely to break up what otherwise 
would be a good working scheme. He believed they needed much more co-operation 
amongst farmers than at present existed, but they also needed to be educated up to it, 
and therefore it would be inadvisable at present to launch into the bigger scheme. 


Yoo^ala Vale, Augast 27. 

(Average annual rainfall, 13Jin.) 

' Peesent —iviewsrs. Battersby (chair), F. and H. Miller, Chigwidden, Marshall, Jamieson, 
Laubsch, Fowler, Cooper, Hchniidt (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Diseases of Stock. —Mr. Battersby introduced this subject. The health of a farmer's 
Horses deyiended on the attention given to them. They should have good clean stables, 
free from draught. An occasional dose of condition pow-der was beneficial to their health. 
He recommended members to keep a supply of aconite, belladonna, nitre, and oil of juniper 
on hand, being drugs that would treat most of the minor ailmemts. He also suggested 
that this Branch should obtain the neccessary instruments for treating horses, so that 
members could have the use of them when needed. Much interest was displayed in the 
discussion. Members generally favored the drenching horn, but were divided in opinion 
as to whether the Branch should obtain instruments or a reliable book on diseases of stock. 
The need for proper attention to the collars of horses, and cai’e not to overw'ork them, was 
generally acknowledged, whilst the. practice of feeding horses out of old iron tanks was 
condemned by all. Members agreed that it W'as not always an easy task to determine 
the disease of a horse. A mixture of laudanum and sulphuric ether, loz. of each, was 
recommended as a reliable and speedy cure for colic. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

fADELAIDE TO FARRELLS FLAT.) 

Angaston, September 4. 

(Average annual rainfall, 21.tin.) 

Present— Messrs. Rtevens (chair). Friend, Waters, Sibley, Ralter, Plush, Ball, Wishart, 
Smith, Swann, Matthews (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Arsenical Sprays, —Members decided to support the efforts being made to regulate 
the sale of arsenical sprays and to insure that they contain the percentage of arsenic 
guaranteed. 

Orchard Management.—A paper on this subject was read by Mr. Friend as follows :— 
Fruit-growing for profit is a trade or business, and to obtain the highest measure of success 
the orchard must be made to produce the utmost fruit at a minimtim of cost. Thorough 
cultivation, cleanliness, .systematic pruning, and constant care as 7'ogards vegetation 
di.seases are absolutely necessary. Judgment is needed in the matter of the varieties 
and crops to be grown. Large quantities of inferior fruit cannot be disposed of at satis¬ 
factory prices, neither is it profitable for an orchardist to have among his few trees many 
vai'ieties. In starting an orchard one of the most important tilings to be considered is 
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tlie soil, subsoil, and situation. Being free to choose, I would select an alluvial soil, 
having a sandy teiideiiey, with a good deep subsoil—a soil the ])lough could be •{>ut in at 
any time without harm. I wuuld plant on an eastern slope, as in such a position you 
get the early morning sun, the frost is never so severe, and the lull will somewhat protect 
it from the prevailing westerly winds. New land of any character should l)e fallowed 
deeply, and deep cultivation carried on through tlie summer to destroy weeds and to 
promote a f riable condition of the soil. • As plan ting-time draws near jjloiigli again as 
deeply as possible. This can be done by using two single-furrow ploughs, one without 
its mouldboard following in the furrow of the other one, stirring the soil 12in. or more 
in depth. When the ground is properly prepared, line out for ])lanting. Difficulty is 
often experienced when setting out an orchard in keeping the rows straight. A well 
laid out orchard, with the trees in perfect line, presents no difficulty or risk of damage 
at {>loughing time ; l)ut when out of line the branches greatly interfere with this operation. 
There is nothing looks worse in an orchard than to see it slovenly and carelessly planted 
and the ti*ees all out of line. It is therefore very important that the trees be set exactly 
in line. In order to accomplish this, use a piece of line galvanized wire tlie length of the 
block of ground you intend to plant, use an iron peg at each end for fastening to the ground, 
then all along tins piece of wire, at the distance apart you intend planting your trees, 
twist on a piece of wire. [If a little solder is dropped on, these marks are not likely to 
shift.—Ei).] When the piece of ground has been squared off, and the required distance 
taken from the fence or boundary, place the wire across the ground, and at each mark 
place a stake where the tree is to go. After the holes have been dug, bring back the wire 
and plant the tree at each mark. July and August are the best months to jilant in this 
district. The best distance apart to jilant is 20ft. or 22ft. each way. The holes ought 
to be all dug ready before beginning to plant. At the bottom of the hole throw in two 
or three handfuls of honedust, then loosen up the soil with a pick or spade. Be careful 
not to place the bonedust on the roots. When planting, fill in the hole to the reqiiii’ed 
depth for planting. Plant the tree oji a mound in the centre of the hole, to allow 
the ends of the roots to go down deeper; put it in upright and about as deep as it 
was in the nursery ; spread the roots out carefully, putting some of the best soil on them, 
and tramp it down firmly before the hole is quite full, then add the rest of the soil, leaving 
the surface loose. It is advisable, as far as possible, to plant each variety in separate 
blocks, as it is better for picking, pruning, or spraying. When planted, prime the trees 
hard back ; about 16in, is a good useful length to sever the stem to frame sturdy trees. 
The following year, if the tree has been framed, select about three strong firm branches 
that radiate at equal degrees, cut them back to four or five buds to form the main arms; 
tliis will avoid the formation of weakly forks. The following is a list of a few of tlie 
most suitable trees for planting for comn?ercial purposes. Do not jdant a large 
number of varieties but confine your attention to a few of each class. ApplcH — 

Cleopatra, Jonathan, ‘Rome Beauty, Dunn’s Seedling; Apricots —Moorpark; Pears —■ 
William’s Bon Chretien (known locally as Duchess), Clou Morceau (known as 
late Duchess); Plums —Coe’s Golden Drop, French Prune, and Jefferson; Peaches 
—-Salwey, Early Crawford, Lady Palmerston, Muir, Foster, Elberta. I believe 
in ploughing the orchard twice a year ? the first time as soon as tlu^ g^’ound 
is workable and the weeds have started to grow. Leave tlie ground, after it; is 
ploiigbed, in the rough state, as it will give the rain a better chance of ]>enetrating the 
soil. The second ploughing should be commenced in August. Sticking out should be 
done with a single-fuiTow plough, drawn by a good steady horse; use leather traces and 
short swing or spreader about 18in. long. Tinii the headpiece so tliai' tlie longest part is 
bn the left side of the plough, or use an extension headpiece for very wide trees. A light 
plough with long movable handles is the best for this, as it is easiei’ to work in and out 
as it passes the trees. I strike out two furrows with the single and then follow with the 
double-furrow plough, drawn by two horses, allowing both horses to walk out of the 
furrow the first round. I have the headpiece made extra wide for that purpose. kStrike 
out at every other row" and finish at the row between. A plough that is good for striking 
out is good for finishing off. To set your plough for finishing, take off the little wheel 
and the standard, then lift the big wheel, which will let the plough lean to the off side. 
It is better to use a new share in finishing, as it will grip better, especially on sideling 
gi’ound, and will go into any hard patches. Remove the coulter when finishing off, in case 
there is any grass or stones which are likely to choke it and cause the plough to slip out 
of the ground. The depth to plough should he according to the nature of the soil; 4in. 
or Sin. is a reasonable depth. When the ploughing is finished start cultivating, crossing 
the ploughing, to cut away the strips and level the crowns left by the plough. After 
every useful lain during the dry months the cultivator should he put to work to move 
the surface, which then acts like a mulch and retards evaporation, 
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Clare, August 27, 

(Average animal rainfall, 24in.) 

Peesent —Messrs. J. C. McCarthy, Kollosclie, Daly, J. H. Knappstein, McKenzie, 
Pryor, Kelly, Berridge, and P. Knappstein (Hon. >Sec.). 

Faem Economy. —The following paper, hy Mr. Paseoe, on this su])ject was read :— 
Every farmer, if he wished to he successful, should endeavor to economise in every depart¬ 
ment on his farm. He disliked to see mangers half full of hay with very little more than 
the heads eaten off after the horses had gone out in the moining. This was caused by 
giving the horses more hay than was needed, and the hay left in the manger had to be 
thrown out under the horses’ feet. If a little more care were taken, and the horses given 
less, they would clean the manger out, and wnuld practically he the saving of Inindreds 
of sheaves in the course of a jmar. Another important matter was to take eai’e of the harness. 
It was false eeonomj^ to let it get out of repair and ha\'e it tied up with a piece of 'wire 
or binder twine, rather than spend a few shillings at the saddler’s. It should be kept in 
good repair, with a good application, of oil, well rubbed in twice a year at least. The 
liarncss would last twice as long, and with good hai ness the farmer was less likely to liave 
serious accidents, for in numerous cases l>olts and accidents with horses were caused 
through the reins or some other parts of the liarness breaking, and horses were less likely 
to get sore shoulders. All machinery when finished with at the end of tlie season should 
be placed in a shed, sheltered from either sun or rain. Repairs needed should he noted, 
so that on wet days they might be attended to, and the macliinery placed in order ready 
for the coming season. As a rule men would rather he working on wet days than loafing 
around, so when it wavS impossible to do w^ork in the fields repairing might well be done. 
It was a bad plan to use too much fencing wire on machinery. A piece "was often put 
in on an emergency in place of a bolt or clamp lost. This should be taken off next day, 
and the proper repair made. An occasional coat of paint was a good thing to preserve 
machinery, especially in the case of a machine where wood formed a part. Another 
economy could be carried out in keeping fences in order. Every farmer knew that if a 
wire or two got broken in a fence and was left it was not long before a post was also broken 
through the stock passing in and out, and in a very short time that part of the fence was 
ruined. There was a great saving in time and expense if a blacksmith’s forge was kept 
on a farm. Here, again, there was work for wet days, such as sharpening harrow tines, and 
many other small jobs which a farmer could well do himself. He found that by gro'wing 
a few acres of oats he made a great saving of bran and pollard, and after the oat crop 
was reaped he at once put on the hinder, and cut the straw and stacked it. Oat straw, 
chaffed with hay in the proportion of half straw and half hay, mixed with a little bran, 
made a splendid feed for the milking cows in cold weather. They ate it readily, and as 
much as was given them; and in the slack time, when horses were not working, they 
would eat the chaffed straw and hay with relish. He had noticed, too, that stock would 
eat oat stubble in preference to wheat stubble, so that from many standpoints the sowing 
of oats was a good investment. 

Deep Ploucuung. —Mr. E. Kelly wished to know which was best, to plough deep or 
shallow. Members were of the opinion that deep ploughing where practicable was the 
most beneficial in this district. 


Freellng, September 10. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17|in.) 

Present.— Messrs. J. A. Mattiske (chair), Heinrich, Koch, Wehr, Bailey, A. and G. T. 
Elix, Nenke, Neldner, H. and J. A. Mattiske, jun., Schuster, Shanahan, Kleinig, Block 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Increased Prodxr^tion. —Mr. Heinrich read a paper dealing with the question of 
greater production in this State. He considered that more attention should be given to 
the selection of seed and the breeding and raising of the right class of stock. The seed 
should be hand picked in the first instance, selecting the best heads from a crop of a good 
variety. Selecting again from year to year was the only way to keep the quality up to a 
high standard and to improve the yield. The extra work entailed in doing this would 
be amply repaid. Every farmer who kept live stock should endeavor to improve the 
quality by judicious breeding. Some of the following experiments, he thought, might 
well be made, viz.:—Early summer fallow, planted with peas later, and when in flower 
ploughed in to supply nitrogenous matter for the succeeding crops. Sow and cultivate 
|eed for stock, instead of relying upon what would grow from self-sowir seed. By this 
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means a mncli larger number of stock could be kept on a smaller area of land with better 
results. In the cliscnssioii which followed, rape was mentioned as a good early green 
feed. Some nieinliers tlioiight that, as it would be a difficult matter to plough in |)eas 
in this distriet, it u’oiild lie better to harvest them, as they made a valuable feed for cows 
and sln-'‘ep. 


Mallala, September 6. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16|in.) 

Present —Messrs. A. Marahman (chair), G. Marshman, A. V, and J. Nairn, Pitt, McCabe, 
Temby, and T. Nevin (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Wheat Sack. —Mr. J. Naim read a paper on the question of the size of 
wheat sacks as follows :—In order to be successful in this age of competition it was neces¬ 
sary that things should be produced at the lowest possible cost. The farmers in this 
State, in, handling wheat, had a very cumbersome and expensive method eonp^ared with 
those adopted by some of their competitors. In America and Canada they had the 
elevator system, which appeared to be mucli cheaper than handling bags. Owing to 
the local way of harvesting, and other things, the elevator system did not appear to 
be suitable to conditions here, and until some better means was discovered the South 
Australian farmer had no choice, but had to stick to the bags. The 4bush. bag was expen¬ 
sive compared with the elevator, but the 3bush. bag, as adopted by the Federal Parliament, 
was still more expensive. It appeared to him to be a backw'ard step. The official estimate 
of the South Austi'alian wheat crop last year was 19,397,672bush. To bag this farmers 
had to buy 538,824doz. Shush, bags at 4s. 6d. per doz., amounting to £121,235. To put 
the same amount of wheat in 4bush. bags would have taken 404,118doz. bags at 5.s. r)d. 
per doz., amounting to £109,448—showing a lo.ss, by using the small bags, of £11,787. 
There was also the sewing to consider. It had been his custom, and he believed it a general 
rule, to i^ay Id. each for sewing 4bush. bags. He considered that the small bag could 
not be sewn for less than lOd. per doz. To sew D38,824doz. small bags @ lOd. = £22,451 ; 
to sew 404,118doz. big bags @ Is. = £20,205; showing a loss on the sewing of £2,240. 
Most of the wheat was moved with sack trucks, and as it took no longer to move a 4bush. 
than a 3bush. bag with a truck, and took just as long to weigh a Shush, bag as it did to 
weigh the heavier one, it would take just one-third longer to handle a given lot of wheat. 
He did not know what wages were paid by wheat merchants and the time allowed for 
handling a given quantity of wheat, and therefore could not reduce this loss to actual 
figures, but it would amount to a good round snm. The 4bush. bag, when second-hand, 
was useful for chaff, &c., but now, owing to the Chaff Act, the Shush, bag was of little 
use for anything second-hand. A bag of flour weighing 2()01bs. was a neat and easy thing 
to handle, also simple to calculate tons, &c. Now that it was ISOlbs. it also took one- 
third longer to handle. He noticed that our South African customers were complaining 
of the unsatisfactory size of the flour bags. If we did not consider our customers they 
were not going to consider us. We could produce wheat as cheaply in South Australia 
as anywhere in the world, but we could not affoixl to throw away the olds. W^e had a 
long way to ship it before it reached the world's markets, and it was our business to see 
that there was no unnecessary taxation put on us. With the small bag it cost the farmers 
in*the first place £11,787 more than the big bags; the sewing cost £2,246 more; 
and with the extra handling, the uselessness of the second-hand bags, &c., he con¬ 
sidered the loss would amount to no le.ss than £30,000 per annum. If this amount 
vrent into the Government coffers he«would say nothing about it, but as it was, it 
was an iinneoessary addition to the cost of production. Members were generally 
agreed that through the indiscriminate filling of bags they sometimes contained con¬ 
siderably over what was a fair weight for lumpers to handle, and legislation was cpiitc 
justified in checking such an abuse. It was considered, however, that the maximum 
should be revised, and that bags should be enlarged in order to hold 200lhs. This size 
bag wmuld be convenient to handle, and when used for exportation of flour would give 
better satisfaction to buyers. It was considered expedient that the complaints made 
in this direction by millers in South Africa and the eastern countries of Asia should be 
attended to. It was thought that if the Federal authorities were approached in the matter 
the necessary reform would be effected. A resolution was carried imanimoiisly that 
it was desirous that the various Branches of the Bureau throughout the State should 
consider the losses involved in the use of the 3bush, bag, with a view to securing through 
the Federal authorities theii' rejection of the small bag in favor of one holding at least, 
SOOlbs, r. 
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Nantawarra, Ais^cist 25. 

(Average annual rainfall, loin.) 

ltiiESi':N'r—Mesyrw. Smith (chair), Herbert, Sleej>, Sutton, Nicliolly, (treenshiekh, and 
Uosden (Hon. Sec*,}, ' . 

WoKKiNO tALi.()W,—JMr. jMicliollH, in referring to this matter, thought it was not 
wise to run tlic cultivator over the fallow in suniinei* and leaA'c it in open ridges fully exposed 
to the sun. It did not tend to conserve the moisture, in the soil. It was Iietter to harrow 
the land and leave it iincr and more even on the surface. He rec'ognised that land liable 
to drift should l)C woi*ked with diseretion. If worked too line drifting would considerably 
increase. Where the natnre of the soil permitted, fallcnv should be worked down line 
for summer. Mr. Sutton had a small hai'row which could Ijc attached and worked behind 
the cultivator. This had the effect of cultivating and harrowing in one operation. He 
was not sure that both should be done at the same time. It perhaps \vas better to iiaiTow 
later on, and with this other members agreed. Other members sniTported i\Ir, Nichoirs 
remarks. ^ 


Morttifield, Aegiist 31. 

(Average annual rainfall, lOin.) 

IhiMSKNT—Messrs. Williams (chair), Hall, (foldncy, Holbi'ook. Kellv', Kemp, Ho\vc‘, 
iU'ynolds, and Mitehcll (Hon. See.). 

b AriiMVAKi) ManuFvE.—M l*. Ooldney I'ead a ]>aper on this sidjjeet. If projierlv a)»]>lied, 
{'arrnyard manur*e enricdK*d the soil both for grazing and cultivation. It slioiikr lie carted 
straight from the yard to the paddoc'k, and spr(*ad as soon as jiossib'le. In this way 
laboi* was saved, and the grass or cro}> speedily got: the benebt of the manure. It was 
an old practice to hea|> n]) the manure till the seeds of weeds contained in it were killed ; 
].i’ut lie thouglit that whene-A'cr or wlierever stalile manure w'as put on the iaiul there 
would be weeds to a certain extent. Members indorsed Mr. Ooldney's views, l)ut: con¬ 
sidered that after spreading thc.^ fresh manure ovei* the soil it should be ploughed in or 
otherwise turned under at once. 

Tuke-pl.vnting. The Hon. Secretary gave a shoil address on this subject, illustrated 
with sketches, Trec-]danting provided shade and shelter for cattle and the homestead, 
fuel for the kitchen, and also enhanced the value of the property. Members agreed, and 
expressed the opinion that for all-round utility tlic Alcpjio pine surpassed the sugargum. 


YORKE , PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

Maitland, September 4. 

(Average annual rainfall, 19.tin.) 

^ IhiEsi^NT—Mes.si’s. ()})ie (chair), Bawden, Bentley, Ha.sting, Heileinan, Hill, Jarrett, 
Kelly, Lutz, Tossell, Heinrich, and Pitcher (Hon. feee.). 

loALS,—Mr. Jarrett asked how best to treat poor and unthrifty foals after weaning. 
Mr. Hill gave several instances of foals that -were poor—-they were found to be suffering 
from worms. Mr. Bentley thought plenty of oats would be a good thing to give. Mr. 
Tossell would feed plenty of corn to horses wdiicli he was breeding for sale to produce 
bone, but for use on the farm he would not feed much corn. Mr. Hill thought that feeding 
with corn would feed the worms. He also suggested that farmens should save some 
straw and winnowlngs to feed to young stock in cold weather. The general opinion of 
members was that plenty of green feed should be given and long hay and bran. 

Foxes.— Mr. R. Passow’s paper on the extermination of foxes {printed on page 59, 
August Jo^,rwa?) was discussed. Mr. Hasting had observed that foxes were poisoned 
wholesale in the district by laying poisoned sheep-plucks or earcas.ses of dead sheep and 
lambs. Poisoned fowd with the feathers singed to produce a strong odour had been very 
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effective. Mr. Heinricli tlioiiglit a better wa^y was to drag the entrails of a sheep over the 
ground as a scent to atii*ac.t the fox. Eor baiii, he recommended boiled liver cut in pieces, 
placed ill t'lie ground by digging a hole Gin. deep, placing some grass on the bottom, then 
ihe ha,it, then more grass on the liait, and eajtli on top of the lot. "Poisoned apples were 
eflVcti\'e, as srlso was poisoned cream smeared on stones. The J3ranch was not in favor 
of coiiipulsory payment for scalps of foxes through the district council, as suggested by 
Mr. i^assow in iris paj)er. 

iNSiuu'i'iuN OF Sta;llio;ns, —This Branch was not prepared to support any proposal 
1,0 le\;y a, tax on stallions travelling for hire. 


Paskeville, September 25. 

(Average annual rainfall, 15Jin.) 

PiiKsiiNT—Messrs. Price (chair), O’Loughlin, Cumow, Eundle, (loodall, Pontifex, 
Wehr, Porbes, and .Palm (Hon. Sec.), 

Cutting .and Tailing. —Mr. Pontifex read a ciiticism of a paper on this subject 
(piinted on page 58, August Journal), "" Mr. Brook, of Johnsburg Brandi, was reported 
to have stated that after a two years’ trial in tailing lambs by means of fire-irons he was 
cjonfident that it was far worse for the lambs, inasmudi as it caused the tail to swell; 
the wound took very much longer to lieal, and it was more likely to be flyblown. His 
own experience of two years differed eon.siclerably from that of Mr. Brook. He admitted 
that there might be a little time lost in putting irons in and taking them out of the fire- 
basket or drum. With the knife, the lambs frequently would walk away a few yards 
and then lie down, the bleeding being so pn'ofuse as to invariably leave (pilte a pool of 
lilood, and tlie lamb was rendered quite weak for the time being. This state was ne\’er 
brought about by searing or burning off. In no instance had he discovered a lamb fly¬ 
blown after scaring ; in fact, he was rather inclined to the ojiinion that tlie risk was gi’eater 
when the knife was used, because there was so much blood. On the other hand, the act 
of searing left no blood. Flies iireferred a moist rather than a dry surface to blow upon. 
All lambs squirmed, more or less, under the operation of tailing, whether accomplished 
with knife or searing-irons. He w'ould not at present discard the modern practice of 
tailing with hot irons. In reference to searing colts, his opinion was that bloodpoison¬ 
ing was brought about, not so much from the effects of the searing-irons, as in allowing 
the colt to lie down where there was an accumulation of stable or other manure, and 
so allowing the disease germs to got into the newly-formed wound. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

Cuminms, August 2d. 

FKisSENT—Messrs. Cooper (chair), Brown, Hill, I. and J. Durdin, and Siviour (Hon. Seo.)« 

Catisiipili.ars.— Mr. Burdin reported that he had 50 acres of wheat and 150 acres of 
feed eaten right off by grubs in the space of a fortnight. The ground seemed full of them. 
They were about Im. or 2in. in length. It was resolved to send some of the oaterpinars 
to the Department of Agriculture for identification, [These are the caterpillars of a moth. 
If they work underground and eat off the plants below the surface, rolling with a heavy 
roller in the early part of the season might do away with the pest, but if they do the 
damage by feeding off the plants above ground the best thing to do is to lay poisoned 
baits as described in page 633 of May, 1907, Journal, and page 613 of January, 1908 .—Ed.] 

Mill fob District, —Mr. Hill considered a flourmill would be a distinct advantage 
to Cummins and the district generally, and a great convenience to all; hut he very much 
doubted whether it would ]>ay until there was another 100 miles of railway or more. 
Mr. Burdin thought a mill should be put u|) at once. The Hon. Secretary thought the 
time had not yet come for such a venture. 
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Kopplo, 26. 

(A\"erage annual rainfall, 171n.) 

l^KESENT—Messrs. Price (chair), G. G. and M. Gardiner, Newell, Breiinand, Thompson, 
F. and R. Richardson (Hon. 8ec.), and one visitor. 

Fallowino. —The following paper was read and discussed :—“ If a farmer ill this 
district were asked why he fallowed his land, he would at once say that he did so because 
it increased the yield of his crop. There were several I'easons for fallowing, all of which 
helped towards a better crop. In the first place well-worked fallow considerably lessened 
the amount of work at seeding time, and also made the necessary wmrk easier to do. If 
a man had well-worked fallow he could get on with seeding without any delay, and the 
crop would have a better seedbed. A cleaner crop was also a result, and a clean crop 
meant a better yield. By fallowing and keeping the land well worked the production 
of plant foods was greatly faciltiated, and consequently the young plants were better 
able to grow. This was the most important asp»ect to consider, because even with a perfect 
seedbed and absolutely clean land, if there was not sufficient plant food available the 
plant could not grow. There were always organic changes going on in the soil, and 
when the land was loosened and kept stirred up the micro-organisms that brought about 
these changes had favorable conditions for working. When organic matter was ploughed 
in it decomposed and formed plant food, but time was necessary for this decomposition 
to be completed. If this organic matter had l^een lying in the soil for eight or 10 months, 
practically all the |)lant food in it should be ready for use. One large constituent of 
organic matter was carbon, from tlic oxidation of which caihon dioxide was foniU'd. 
This gas became dissolved in the water eontained in tlie soils and imiiarted to it a greatei’ 
dissolving power on the mineral sul)stances in the soil, and it was only in solution tliat 
])lants coidd absorb the food they needed. By working tlic soil v\'ith. cnlfciA’ators, &(■., 
a new distribution of the organisms which promoted nitritication vas ]>rought about. 
In litpiid these organisms moved about freely, but in dry soil mox'einent became more 
difficult, and they confined their actions to one place unless they were stirred up and 
carried to other parts. It would be seen, therefore, that fallow not only x>repared a good 
seedbed and conserved moisture, but it helped the micro-organisms present in the soil 
to work with far greater results. He was a great believer in fallowing new land, and 
had always found it successful. There was bound to be a lot of humus and organic matter 
ploughed in, and also the land in many eases had become closely x>acked, and had remained 
so for a great many years, so that it had been very difficult for the air to circulate. If 
land was lying in a loose state for eight or 10 months there would be a tremendous lot 
of x)lant food made available in that time.” A good discussion followed, members generally 
agreeing that fallowing was essential to good crops in this district. 

Strangles. —The Chairman recommended as treatment for this complaint, eucalyptus 
and Stockholm tar. The Hon. Seci'etary prefeiTed to let nature work its own cure, merely 
keeping the horse warm and giving a laxative diet. Iir reply to a question, members 
considered that horses were not likely to sufler from this complaint more than once. 


Miltalie, Au^ost 20. 

(Average annual raiiffall, Mlin.) 

Present —Messrs. J. W. Atkinson (chair), F. and d. Jacobs, W'right, 8(‘arie, L., M., 
and A. B. Gruiid, W. G. and E. P. Smith, Howell, Story, Baffin, Fairbank, G E. and 11. J. 
Searle, W. H, Atkinson, J. H. and M. K. Frost, Tupley, Hier (Hon. Sec.), and iime visitors. 

Fariviinc;.— ^A l)a]:>er on farming under local conditions wavS read by the Hon. Secretary 
to the following effect:—A small farm would general^ pay better, ]>roportionately, 
tlian a large one, Ijecaiise every acre was made to pay for itself. On a large farm fre¬ 
quently half the land had to pay the expenses of the whole farm, while the other half 
was lying idle and was a great harbor for vermin. In this district from 1,000 to 2,000 
acres was enough land for one man to hold. That amount w'orked the right way would 
keex) a man comfortably, and he would not have to emx)loy much labor to work it. The 
first work was to clear all the scrub, so as to leave no harbor for vermin, then to divide 
the farm into small x)addocks, as better feed was secured by so doing. Two hundred and 
fifty to 300 acres was enough to ^rut under crop at a time. By the time 250 acre-s w'as 
in crop, and another 250 acres fallowed and worked well, it would foe getting late in the 
season, and the horses shoulcl have a spell while the feed was good, to get them in 
good heart for the harvest. It was necessary to have a good, stack of hay. Ho 
believed that the land was not worked as it should he in this district on account 
of the scarcity of horse feed. Wheat sown for hay should nob, in his opinion. 
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be picklt'tb as it seemed to come up tliicker and better witliout. It was not 
advisable to jiut loo much niaimrc on the liTound ladiig sown, for hay, as the hay 
was not so swtnri. .Horses retjuired a good deal of long hay as well as chad to keep 
them in good heal tip and the majority of tlunn slioiild have UKtre attention than they 
usuath' reeeiv'c'd, A fa)ld, wet yard was l)ad for hoi'ses. It eaused tlieir legs to l)eeonic 
still and nurnlfed, and also injni’cd tlveir general health. A small farmc!' had more time 
t(» improve his farm than the man with a large holding. Good fences often prevented 
ill-feeling Itel vveen iieigltl)ors, and if fenees wei-e good, and land was fairly e.lear of send) 
it would not take long to destroy th(‘ ra3)hits. Tra])ping was tlic Ifcst and (diea]>est way 
to disj)oso of this pest. Fumigating he eoiisidej'ed too expensive for the number of 
rabl)its killed. Every fann shoidd hav'e a good shed for imj)lemcnts, and these should 
be })ut away in the slied as soon as they were Hnished with for the season. Any leather 
belts eoiniected with implements should be taken off and well oiled with neatsfoot oil 
during the winter months. When the farm was divided into small paddocks, a few shee]) 
should be kept for the meat supply. They woi.ild also help to kee]) the weeds down on 
the fa,How.’’ M(nnb(‘rs generally comi)iimented the writer on the paper. They con¬ 
sidered many |;)oints raised were wxdl worthy of attention. 


, Pesiong, August 14. 

(Average annual rainfall, 12.Vin.) 

Pitnsi'^NT.-Messrs. Sliij)ard (chair), Kreig, Olsen, Edwards, Brook, Farrelly, and Oats 

(Hon. fSec.). 

Annual Rei’out. —^The'Iion. Bcevetavy reported that nine meetings had hcen held 
during the yeai*, witli an av'erage attendance of over’ seven inenilsers. 8e\'(.‘n visitors 
had attended. The subjects discussed W'crc ‘‘ Fallowing,” “ riekling,” '' Care of 
Hhoulders,” Horse-breeding," ‘T'iuiiing," and Farm Management.” 

Tak.kal:l.— -Mr. i^kirrelly contributed a i)aper on the subject of takeall. He did not 
consider there was suilieient evidence to su])p>ose this trouble to be due to either poorness 
of land or the work of insects, but he thought deep ploughing might, have something to 
do w'ith it. Last year he sowed a paddock of fallow wdien it was dry, with the cxc?e])tion 
of a small vSti’ip. Tliis strip was ploughed and sown after rain, using the same quantity 
of seed and manure as for the rest of the paddock. The par’t put in dry was free from 
takeall, w’hile that which was sown when w^et was Iradly affected. The trouble was jnvscnt 
both with Carmicdiaers Eclipse and Comclmek. The same patch was slightly affected 
tin’s year. I,n tire discussion which followed evidence was quoted to show that the trouble 
was due trr the work of insects, while ot her evidence was to the contrury. It was agreed 
Hiat ei' 0 |)s seemed more liable to it if put in when the ground was wet, and that burning 
tive stui)l)ic l\ad a good effect. More than one member had seen it on land that ha,(l 
h(‘en fallowed dry and deep. 

('Ai’EU PILL ARM. —It was reported that caterpillarir were very numerous in grass ])ad- 
doeks, and in some |)laees had taken a good deal of wheat. Various methods wtu'e adopted 
to destiny this pest, such as dragging (diains and bushes, and ti'(*iiching wlieiv they wein 
travelling in eousitlerable numbers. This preveuted them from destroying inueh wheat. 


Penoag, September 11. 

(Average annual rainfall, 12lin.) 

pRESiCNi'-'-.Messrs. 8hipard (chair), Kalmar, Brook, Bennier, iAii'i-eily, Edwai’ds, Olsen, 
(Saunders, Lovell, Oats (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Harvestino.— The Hon, Secretary read a paper on the question of harvesting with the 
stri])por, this being the machine principally used in the district. He consiclered that 
stripping should be started as soon as the wheat was ripe, and often he commenced before 
it was all quite ripe, using any soft grains for boi'se feed. As a large quantity of wheat 
was fed to the working stock during harvesting operations, the first reaped could witli 
advantage be used in that way. A fai'iner with not more than 300 acres of crop to reap 
could manage with one stripper, tut if he kept an extra hand and used two machines it 
would be better. It would pay to keej) an exti'a man even with one stripper, as he could 
assist in changing the team and so keep the stripper going all the day. He would also 
be available on dull days to work the winnower. To reap, say, 600 acres with two strippers 
and three teams, each of three horses, he wouli proceed as follows :—(Start two machines 
vv^orking, and after an hour take out one team, feed them, and put in tlic team that had 
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been waiting. In another hour take out tlie other team and put in those that had been 
feeding, and so on all through the day, each team working two hour.s and feeding 
one hour. They would kee]) ui:> a fair ])ace all day, and would do about as much as 
would three machines. If working three machines, all would need to stop in the 
middle of the day for the purpose of feeding, and often that was the Iiest part 
of tlie day for stripping, es]3ecially neai* the coast. A sheet to empty the stripper 
on he made of bags ripped down and sewn together. The winnower was placed 
Oil a small sheet alongside, and the wheat was cleaned as it was ['.rought in 
Ijy tile strippers. It was necessary for two of the men at the winnower to drii'C 
the sti'ippers while the othei‘s had their mid-day meal, and although a little time 
would be lost with the winnower it need not be great. An extra sheet oi- two would be 
found useful if the crop were very heavy and to save waste of time when moring the stripper 
to another paddock. Sometimes the wind would be unfavorable foi- making a good 
sample once through the winnower. In such ease the bags could be left open, and on 
damp days, when the strippers could not woik, it could be put through again. It possiltle 
to cart the wheat into a shed at night it would be found that the bags would be ke]3t in 
better condition and the weight woidd jnoliably be greater than if left out in the paddock. 
Members generally agreed with the methods outlined in the jmper. 8oiiie, however, did 
not eonsider it wise to reap the wheat liefore it was quite ripe. While it was thought 
tliat the method of changing the team to keep) the stripjier and winnoweT' going all the 
time was a good one, some were of opinion that it would be a difficidt matter to kee|i 
sufficient men to do it, especially to kecii them working in the middle of the day. 

Lettuce. —Mr, Benrder tabled a fine lettuce, which showed wliat the local soil was 
capable of producing. 

Tdiinii'S and Wheat. —Having inspected Mr. Etlwards's wheat crop), which a])];carcd 
to pT'omisc a good yield, members left the field with as many furnijis as they could coii- 
veniently carry. d.’'he seed was sown with fhe wheat Miroiigh tin* drill, and a reinai'kalsle 
cro)) was t lic result. 


Shannon, August 28* 

Present —Messrs. Neate (ehair), Hahner, Williams, (karey, Ii’ons, W. and H. (Ilovc'r, 
L. B., F. B., and W. Smith (sen. and jim.), J. Cronin, B. and (I Hav(‘l))erg, and d. J. 
Cronin (Hon. Sec.). 

CoNEERENCE of'West Ooast BRANCHES. —This Braiicli decided to su])p)oi‘t the 
proposal to arrange a Conference for the West Coast. 

Bheep on the Farm. —Air. Cronin read a p)aper on tliis subject, whicli he considered 
was a most important matter in eoimeetion with mixed farminjj;. Although this was a 
new district, a farmer who had been settled three years should have at least 50 sheej). 
Weeds would come in time, by means of chaff, &c., but sheep would kee[) them dowtn 
For three months of the year almost any farm in the district vvmdd carry about 50 sheep, 
allowing them to run on the wheat crop. This would benefit the crop rather than other¬ 
wise, provided the sheep) were not turned on to it before it took root fhnnly. A small 
p)addock of about 20 or 30 acres should be sown with a mixture of rape and rye, and be 
ready to put the sheep on when they came off the wheat. This would keep them going 
u|> till .lanuaiy, by which time sup>plying the farm with mutton would liave thinned out 
tlie number considerably. The best sheep) for the district would l>e a Shro|)sliire-Merino 
cross. These would l)e large framed sheep, and sliould do well. The general op)inion of 
members was that erops in this distric't benefited hy judicious feeding off, and sheep 
paid to keep. 'Mi*. Cronin ])referred the |nire Merino, Init the Chaii'inan (‘onsideriHl tlu^ 
(U’osshred better, as it was hardier and better able to stand the cold elinuitie conditions 
of th(‘ district. 


Shaniion, September 25. 

Present— Alessrs. Neate (chair), 8. and J. Carey, H. and W. Glover, J. and M. Cronin, 
Kain, W. M., L. B., and E. B. Smith, Whetstone, and J, J. Cronin (Hon. Sec.). 

Homestead AIeetino. —Memhers inspiected the plots with which experinients are 
being carried out with manui'e.s on the property of Messrs, Cronin & Sons. They considered 
that the pilot whicli was treated with 561bs. mineral super, per acre would lie the best 
piaying crop of all. After tea the usual business meeting was held. 

Deep a. SHAiiLow PLouaHiNa. —Mr. Fleming intro'luced the subject of deep v. shallow 
ploughing. He advocati-d shallow ploughing in pew land of this (iistrict, es|)ecially if 
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of a sane!.}’' iia,t'ure. Ch’oniri preferred deep ploughing—from 4in. to (un,. If tin? land 
Aeas not jdouglieei fairly rk^eply it eould not retain sufficient moisture, and could not form 
a good seetlhcd. 'idle (diairnian also advocated deep iilonghing for tlie same reason, 
aiul I-Ih* niajorily of tliose jiresent were in favor of giving the ground a good jiloughing. 


Utera' Plaiiis, August 28. 

(Average annual rainfall, Idin.) 

Ih;i^s:i'iN'r.--M'eSvS'i's. Holmes (eliair), Venning, (diase, Hale, Ik, and H. Hornliardt, 

iSte|)liens, West., Deei*, Ihilfoni, Lee, Hill, d. and M. Abrook, Harnsey (Hon. See.), and Ihi'ee 
'visitoj's. 

Finim TuiaTj of Impi/rmehts. —A field tilal was held on August 2r)th under the auspictvs 
of the IVlihalie and Utera Idains Ri'anches, in a jiaddock belonging to Mr.dV. dacobs. About 
*:H)0 people were jiresent. Twelve imj>lenients vvei*e entered for the lieavy plougli com^ 
pt'tifion. Mt\ssrs. d. and I). Sliearer beii\g placed lirst, witli 70 points, and Mr. d. Edwards, 
V)t) points, out of 11 , possible 75. In the skim jiloughs Messrs, d. and 0. Shearer were again 
first and Mr. d. H. Hosewarne second. In iiarrov's Messrs, d. and 1). Sliearm* were first 
and Messrs. Hehn and Turner second. The lii’st jur/es for the lic'st six-horse team and the 
liest four-horse team at work were both carri<-d olT liy Mr. S. Aimgcr, while Mr. d. Story 
secured the second [ilaee in either case. The prize draught stallion was exhibited by Mr. 
S. Aunger, Mr. A. Whitbread’s animal taking second place. 

Home-stead Conveniences. —Mr. Abrook read a paper on this subject. He considered 
that gates should be constructed to oi)en both ways. They should be fitted with a sill 
and of course lie vermin-proof. A great deal of loss was caused by the depredations of 
mice, consequently he intended to build a mouse-proof garner of corrugated iron, with 
the corners turned a.nd all joint.s of sheets riveted. The iron would be let into the ground 
about Gin., and there would be a concrete floor. The door would be raised to the level 
of a wagon bed. If mice or weevil were carried into such a place as this they could be 
destroyed by fumigation with bi-sulphidc of carbon. To facilitate slaughtering, every 
farm should have an endless chain pulley. With it a lad could ]Tiill u]) a ton weight. 
It was useful for raising horses or cattle if they got down through illness. For pickling 
seed wheat a tank made of reinforced cement was by far the best. Tulis and similar 
vessels became rusty and warped and were- never so satisfactory. A blacksmith’s outfit, 
including a good grindstone about 3ft. in diameter, w'ere all of great advantage on a faiMn 
Members agreed that much more could be done on most farms to provide homestead con¬ 
veniences, particularly in regard to good gates which could be opened and closed without, 
delay. Improvements of this kind increased the value of the farm to no small extent. 

Flag Bmxtt (Black Bust). —Members wished to know the cause of (so-called) black 
rust. In this district Gluyas seemed to be affected more than other varieties. [This 
flag smut, miscalled blabk rust, is a fungus disease which chiefly attacks the flag, but it 
may also occur on the sheatli and stem, and even on the chaff, destroying the grain. 
Plants affected rarely come to ear, and if they do, and grain is formed, it is extremely 
small and shrivelled. XVofessor McAlpine recommends ijickling seed with formalin at 
the rate of Hb. to 40gans. of water, steeping the seed in it for 10 minutes, and then allowing 
it to dry before sowing. He points out that as formalin has proved to be effective for 
the prevention of stinking simit or bunt of wheat the fact of it also acting as a preventive 
of flag smut is an additional reason for using it in preference to the liluestoncj pickle wbere- 
ever flag smut is to be feared. The ohjection to formalin is that unless the w-heat ger¬ 
minates fairly soon after pickling and sowing it injures the grain.—-En,] 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

Bowtilll, August 26, 

(Average annual rainfall, lOin.) 

Present —Messrs. Weyland (eliair), Drogemuller, Oocksliell, Thomas (Hon. Sec.), and 
one visitor. 

Unsound Stallions. —Membens considered that some steps should lie taken to prevent 
the importation of stallions into Bouth Australia from those States in which tliey luul 
piiled to pass e.xamination, 
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Wheat Crop. — 'Mr. Drogermiller reported that lie had 75 acres of fallow drilled with 
Gliiyas Early wheat and 4()lbs. of super. The crop now looked very promising. He also 
liad ()0 acyres of Red Straw wlieat, the second year’s crop on new land. This |)lot, some 
Marsliall’s No. 3, and Yandilla King, all looked healthy and jiromising. 


Coonalpyii, September 24. 

{Average annual i-ainfall, 17.Uti.) 

Pre.sent —Messrs. Hill (chair), Venning, Li(‘rseh, Fidge, Bone, Allengaine, and Oavenagh 
(Hon. Sec.). 

P<;)trLTRY-BiiERf)i.Nr<!.—Mr. Allengame read a paper on the cjue.stion of poultry-breeding. 
He thought many peo|jle over-estimated the profit to he derived from this source. After 
22 yiairs dealings with both pure and erosshrtal fowls he eonsiilered that lie liad lost money 
in the Imsiness. H<‘ admitted, however, that he had not kept i-ecords of tlu* eost. of feed 
e<.)nsumed, nor of the revenue derived. He thought tliat most }»eopU* in the district who 
luui gone in for fowls had given it up and gom^ in for something that was more jiroiitalile 
and less troii];)le. Prices of eggs, c'ost of reaihig, &.e., were given, and tlie many risks 
enumerated to show that, in the opinion of the writer, poultry-keeping was not worth the 
trouble involved, '■’^htlv one exception, all the other members considered that with proper 
care and attention keeping fowls could be made to ])ay. Some of these gentlemen had 
derived handsome profits from the industry, and considered it paid better to keep wheat to 
feed fowls than to sell it. 


Forster, 31. 

(Average annual rainfall, 10|in.) 

Present —Messrs. Johns (chair), J. and W. Searle, Towill, Copp, Helbig, Sears (Hon, 
See.), and one visitor. 

Beautifying the Farm. — "Mr. James Searle read a paper on farm improvement, in 
which he claimed that mo.st farmers could very well afford to spend more time in improving 
the appearance of the homestead. Two or three days every year could be devoted to 
planting trees, such as sugar gums—trees which, after the first two years required little 
or no attention. He also advocated a few boxthorns, as they provided shelter for poultry 
and made a good fence for keeping in the stock. Fruit trees should also be grown on every 
farm, and ornamental frees of any kind that would thrive. Time occu])ied in so imiiroving 
the appearance of a farm was well spent. There was no reason why all the beautiful 
homes should be in the cities and towns. Growing trees as described, putting fences in 
evenly and sti’aight, and generally touching iqi and improving the appearance of a farm 
greatly enhanced its monetary value, as well as breaking the monotony of ordinary farm 
work. 


Forster, August 28. 

(Average annual rainfall, 10|in.) 

Present —^Messrs. F. Johns (chair), Payne, W. and E. Towill, J. and W. Johns, J. and 
W. Searle, Whitfield, Helbig, Sears (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Stabling Horses.- —Mr. W. Searle read a short paper on the care of horses, particularly 
in regal'd to stables, which he thought should be one of the first considerations on the 
farm. It was cruel to put horses in a place where the rain could drip on to them and 
the cold wind blow in from any quarter. Unless provided with a good stable, many 
horses would be incline:! to jib and play up in the morning after a cold night, and all 
knew that the long-lived horse was the one that had been well stabled and cared for. In 
this district a suitable stable could be made of pines. He would have a straw roof in 
preference to an iron one, as it was so much cooler in summer. The pines sliould he all 
harked, so that there might be as little harbor for vermin as possible. The appearance 
was also improved by barking” and the wood lasted longer. The stable should bo 
closed in all round, and be provided with sufficient doors. It should be of a good height, 
and, if possible, built on sloping land, with the entrance at the lower end, so that the water 
would run past and not lodge in the stable yards. Stalls should be kept clean and dry 
and 1)0 |)rovided with Iieds of dry straw every night. 
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Lameroo, August 28. 

(Average annual rainfall, lOiri.) 

Pr'MSENI'—'M essrs. F W. Eiine (clvair), Edwards, (1 11. Eiine, Lecdvie, VVittwer, 'WhitiC, 
Walsli. \V. arid Tiiyer, vSkinnei*, Wiiannon, Ross, Needs, Wray, Tro\vd)ridgc\ Dodds, 
■R, I't and A. d. A. Eoeli (Hon. 8ec.), and dve visitors. 

i<'MNriN(!..Mr. Wra,y read a |>a])er on fencing, as follows'.'"-Owing to the searcity of 

fiMieing materiai in this district it was somewhat difficvdt to know w'hat Iviiul of fence to 
]}id i!)). Idle ]vine ])o.sts did not last long, hut for those who had ])lerity tliey were tlic 
Ijcst.. lie put in soni(‘ native posts two yeai‘s ago, and they could lie snapjied olf by 
giving them a pull, wliile others, sent fi‘om Tailem Bend, the white ants had lialf eaten in 
two years, l^nless posts were pi'ocurable on tlie farm it did not [lay to go to the trouble 
of getting them, as they cost at least (kl., and there was a lot of labor attaclied to the 
sinking of holes and boring. To use all pine posts,.putting them 12ft. apart, including two 
barf) wires, a mile would cost, say, £20, and then tliei’e was always a dangei- of fire. The 
best fence, in his opinion, was one that was coming into use in most parts of the State, it 
was cvei’lasting and fireproof, and was made of angle-iron. Sucli a fence gave more 
satisfaction than either T or flat posts. 8ome people made a great mistake in not pTitting 
{)Osts or ir(^ns far enougli into the ground. It was evident that a post could not stand 
lii'ni nidess it was well let into the ground. He would recommend the following :—Rood 
gum strainers, which could ])e delivered here for about 7s. (id. eacli, and angle-iron, 
lin. X lin. x Jin., 4ft, bin. long. That woidd allow for 14in, in the ground, and it would 
be wise to hava^ a few a little longer for the sand. There shoidd lie tv'o barlis attached at 
first, but file holes should be ready for making it sheep-proof when necessary. The spaces 
lietwecn the six wires would be lOin., 7in., njin., bjin., and the bottom one bjin. from tlie 
ground. For a live-wire fence, 12in., 8in., bin., bin., bin., but he tliought it [laid to ])ut 
in the extra wire. Pie would use liarb wire 14 x 3—it went further, and if stock ran into 
it it would break. It was better to have a broken fence than a bi'oken liorsc. For the 
]'>lain wire, Johnson's galvanized resisted was as strong as the ordinary No. 8, and Icwt. 
measured nearly as far again. It did not sti'etch and become loose. This kind of fence 
would not cost so mucdi as one with xiine posts, and being tiieproof would last a lifetime, 
while, in erecting it there was not half the labor involved. Angle-iron posts could be 
delivered at Lanieroo at £11 10s. per ton, and there were 580 to the ton, Mr. Shannon 
fenced. 3ft. 9in. high. Barbed wire on. tke top and four plain wires below. T'' iron jjosts 
were driven into the ground about lOin. He put a pine post every 11yds, and two iron 
posts in between. This would keep the bottom wire near enough to the ground. Mr. 
Trowbridge prefened pine posts 1 chain apart. He used angle-iron posts between and would 
fence 3ft. 2in. higln He said tiiat resisteel would break on the frosty morning if too tiglitly 
strained, 8ome of tlie members preferred gum to pine posts. 

Field Tkial. —On August 24tii, the Field Trial Committee, which has been working 
for about three montlis, brought their trial to a successfid issue. The. entries were exce]>- 
tionally good, and about 20 implements, besides harrows, scoops, pjetrol engines, wind¬ 
mills, tU?., were wmking. This I)eing the first venture of its kind in the district, no prizes 
or certitieates were awarded. There were about 400 i^eople present, eh idly nnmihei'S 
of tlie farnung conrmnnity. 


•Maoniim, Aogiist 28. 

(Average annual rainfall, 11 lin.) 

Present —Messrs. Walker (chair), Faehrmann, Arnokb JTeil'fer, Heidrich, Lenger, and 
8chue.tze (PIon. Bee.). 

Noxious AVin^Ds.—Members were of opinion that all noxious plants should be illus¬ 
trated in the Journal on colored plates (in natural colors, if possible), and descii])!ion, 
size, &c., given, so that producers would have a better chance of idrmtifying them ami 
checking them before they obtained too great a hold. 

Taeeall.-"-Mi\ Lenger reported that a good deal of takeall was showing u]) in his ctoiis 
and those of his neighbor. 


Parrakie, Aogiist 30. 

PBESENT-~"M:essrs. AlcGoire (chair). Dayman, Willis, Ferine, Wittwer, Beelitz, Diener, 
G. Burton, Gravestoeks, Morrison, J. Burton (.Hon. Bee.), and nine visitors. 

Wheat-oeowincl —The Hon. Beeretary read a short paper in which ho claimed that 
it was a mistake to attemiit to put a very large area under crop. Tlie land liecame ovm*- 
nin with shoots if tins were done, while a smaller area cultivated so as to get as good a 
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cro}) as [lossible would pay better. T'o have tlie land one year in fallow and one under 
wheat was not the best practice. It should be at least one year in grass after wheat. 
He would put in SOlbs. to 1201bs. super, with Ibush. of late wheat per acre. For an early 
variety he would sow l|bush. of seed to the acre. The superphosphate appeared to enable 
the wheat to withstand the cold of winter and the dry spells also. The grain filled out 
better, and the crop matured with less rain. The methods of preparing the land, manuring, 
etc., which gave the best residts with wheat as a general rule also gave the greatest c[uantity 
of feed. Mr. Beelitz considered that Jbush. of seed wheat was sufficient in this district. 
]\Ir. Dayman agreed, so far as the late varieties were concerned, but for early wheat he 
would sow a bushel per acre. He also advocated the heavier applications of super., up) 
to l*20lbs. per acre. 

Cows.—Mr. Dayman wished to know which was the best class of cow for a farmer to 
keep in this district. I\lr. Diener considered the Jersey best, Avliile IMr. Burton favored 
tile Durham breed as the best all-round cow to keep. They were best for the butcher 
when finished with for breeding jmrposes, and some were good milkers. Mr. Short con¬ 
sidered the last named as best for the farm, but preferred the Jersey as a dairy cow. 


Mlilne Villa, August ^7. 

(Average annual rainfall, lOJin.) 

pRESET>iT—Messrs. Payne (chair). Mickam. Hecker, Hayden, and Vigar (Hon. See.). 

Water Sirmun'.—A paper on this subject was lead by Mr. Hayden. He \^'ould give 
liis exjjeriences of 20 years' observatioms of the local w^ater .siipp)ly. "Wlieii he first 
came to this district in most cases the water sujiply was very scanty. I^eople had dams 
seoojied out; some had to cart for miles. A few sunk wells and had the old fashionetl 
windlass, others had a whi]) and horse. Afterwards jiunips anti windmills were installed, 
and tliere was now scarcely a farm in the district without a spilendid water supiply, unsiir- 
])aHscd in any ])art of Australia. There were .some districts where there M^as a very heavy 
rainfall, and every few years ])eoj)le had a water famine at the end of a dry, sumnier. 
hlost farmers were able to grow a nice supply of vegetables for their own use ; some had 
some to sell. This was a great benefit, as in timCvS gone by, pieopiie here were in summer 
(piite dependent on an outside supjprly of vegetables. Most of the underground water 
got by boring appieared to grow vegetables to pjerfection. Another point to be considered 
was the carting of water over the district roads, the loss of time to the farmer, wear 
and tear of wagon or dray, and tanks, where it became necessary to get -water in this 
way. There appeared to be an unlimited supply underground. Of course what one 
windmill and piiimp could bring up after watering stock was not sufficient for irrigating 
on a large scale. 


Slterlock, August 28. 

(Average annual rainfall, I5iu,) 

■ pREsiONT—MiASsrs. \\h) 0 (l (chair), C. J. and A. Osborn, 8,, K. H., and F, C, .Siringt‘r, 
Nock, Nickscb, Coondie (Hon. 8ec.), and live visitors. 

W'heat Oommissk )isr.~—Mr. C. J. Osborn read a papjer on this subject to the following 
c'ffcct;—“ Since the ajjpoiiitmcnt of tlie Wlieat Commission we have heard a great deal 
relative to the methods adopted by merchants and millers in the purehasing and exp)ort- 
ing of wheat. Many farmers are divided in their opinion as to the relative merits and 
demerits of the work so far accomplished liy this Commission, whilst others seem quite 
indifferent as to whether the Commissiotrs work w'ill ultimately benefit them or other¬ 
wise. The dull apathy exhibited by some faiuuers in this respect is truly surprising, 
when one considers that the ultimate result of this inquiry is of such vital im|Jortance 
to them. One Branch of the Bureau transgressed so far as to intimate that their members 
were not sufficiently interested in the work of the Commission to appioiiifc delegates to 
impart any information in their power. At present South Australian farmers are I’ecog- 
nised as being the most efficient of any in the Commonwealth. Having progressed so 
far, can w'e not still further improve our methods of cultivation, and by a systematic 
course of cross-fertilisation and selection with the object of increasing our flour and gluten 
strength, rank first in the world’s markets. Individually we may not at present benefit 
to any appreciable extent by the Commission’s work, but collectively we should eventually 
benefit to a great extent. A Commission involving every conceivable branch of our 
business cannot fail to eventually improve the position of the South Australian farmer, 
and bring him more into line vrith his fellow husbandmen of the Commonwealth and 
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tlie world. As i-nsta..:nc:nig t-Ms, allow me to direct your attention to a few of the Com¬ 
mission's .recommendaltions. ‘ (1) That the Government open up communication with 
the Cliaiiiiier of ( hinmerce with the view (a) of arranging for the inclusion in the Corn 
Trade 8cctiorial (^ommittee of the Principal of the .Roseworthy .Agricultural College, 
and a represenf-ative farmer (to he nominated by the Advisory Board of Agi'iciilture) t 
and (/>) of securing the fixing of tlie standard at an earlier date in tlie season, than at present.’ 
' (2) That an e,xpe,riment in the Imlk shijiment of grain be conducted during the ensuing 
year. ‘ {%) That the liovernment, for experimental purposes, undertake the shipment 
of gi'aiii foi’ i'anners tlirough the Ih'oducc Dc]:)ot, in the same way as laiinbs and other 
])roduc'e are dealt with.’ ^ (4) That parcels of wheat above the f.a.q. standard he for- 
waixied to Kurope for e.xperimental market purposes.’ ‘ (5) Tliat the Commercial Agent 
ill .London lie requested to do all in his pow'er to increase the popularity and use of South 
AuBtraliau flour as a complete bread substance,’ ‘ (6) That the railway freights be reduced 
so as to approximate more closely to the rates in force in New South Wales and Victoria.’ 
' (7) That farmers unable during the coming season to secure a higher price for wheat 
above the standard be invited to communicate particulars of their experience to the Com¬ 
mission.’ ' (8) That the various Agricultural Bureaus be specially requested to forward 
average, samples of the new season's wheat of their respective districts to the Corn Trade 
Sectional Committee of tlie Chamber of Commerce with the view of securing a thoroughly 
reliable determination of the average quality of the wheat of the State.’ I have quoted 
only a few of the recommendations made by the Commission, but sufficient, I hope, to 
emphasize tlie importance of its work. Some people demur at the ajipoiniiug of Royal 
Commissions, iielieving tliat the expense incurr(.^d greatly ouiAveigbs the amount of good 
clfccled by them, hut to my mind money cx})endcd in this dircidion is money exwMxlingly 
well K})cut, as nnurh available information is ilerivalile in a veiy slvort peviod of time 
which, without theii- aid, we should not reeeive,'’ The jiapeiTed to c<.>usiderable discussion. 
M(vml)erH were not satished with the present system of marketing wlicat. Grading of 
wlieat wa.s fai'ored, as farmers would be encouraged to clean their wlioat thoroughly, 
and also to grow a higher class grain. 

discussion took place on the gi’owing of vogetabics in 
this district. Members thought that a considerable v urictyof vegetaliles coulcl lie grown 
successfully during the winter and spring, and advised l-rying experiments in this direction. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

Clierry Gardens, August 31. 

(Averagti annual rainfall, 33in,) 

I'KKSMNT—Messrs. A. Jacobs (chair), T, Jacobs, J, and C, Lewis, -I., T., and G. Brumby, 
liicks, Cha|nnan, Kayscr, Isaac, Ricks, Curnow (Hon, Sec.), and four visitors. 

(liu'ii.viuj Cui/n AND MuLeinisio.—A pa'per was read on this sulijciJ. by Mr. 

Kayscr, to the following effect;—‘The importance of cultivation in an orcluird could 
not be overestimated, but there were in this State a gi’cat uumber of orchariUsts who ditl 
not understand in theory nor in practice the value of it. A clean orchard was essoniiai 
to the successful production of good fruit. Cultivation at the wrong time of the year 
might be detrimental and injurious to an orchard. From oliseiu’ation, he was fully 
convineed that early ploughing, after the timt rains, was not the best practice. At a 
time when the ground would shortly become saturated with moisture, it was better that 
the roots should be left entirely dormant and at rest. Early cultivation of land gave 
the riipeiffitious water easy access to the roots, and rendered the ground more or less a 
quagmire. The roots were subjected to unnecessary cold at a period when they needed 
all the warmth they could get, and the ground became soured. Although weeds would 
grow in the absence of early cultivation, the orchardist would be repaid by ploughing in 
ail weeds, &c., in the spring, and this would add to the ground some of its natural manure 
and mulch. It would pay well to mulch even a percentage of the trees in an orchard, 
but, of course, the more trees treated the better. Old straw, grass skxmmings from the 
nursery, &c., should all be heaped up and saved, and after digging round the trees, judi¬ 
ciously applied to the .surface. He had experimented in this direction with trees on the 
Adelaide jilains, and had always found that cultivation in the spring, just before the last 
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rain.s, followed up -srith mulching, had given wonderful results in the conservation of 

surface inoistui'e at a time when it was most needed.” Mr. Jacobs agreed with the paper 
ill general, where cultivation was necessary, but he thought that where orchards were 
situated in the gullies so much cultivation was unnecessary. He considered the main 
factor in siiccesshd fruit-growing was to thoroughly break the ground to, say, 18in. in 
depth before planting the trees. After the trees had become established he would lay 
the ground down to lueerne, thus adding nitrogen to the soil, and at the same time 
giving abundance of feed to his cows. Mr. Curnow thought the best mulch was thoroiigli 
cultivation. He did not care for grass mulching, as it was a nuisance when scarrifying, 
and it also harbored pests—such as the codlin moth and cuculio beetle, &c. Messrs. 
Jos. and C. Lewis thought mulching was an ad vantage; the greatest difficulty was in 
procuring the grass. Mr. Jacobs agreed with this. Mr. G. Hicks said that until he com¬ 
menced growing potatoes beneath a few old Cleopatra trees he could not grow 10 cases 
of salealjle fruit; but now, with good cultivation, he could grow 50 or OO cases each year. 
He believed in intense culture. 


€oMeii Grove, Aegest 

PiMiSiCN'r—Messrs. Holiertson (chair), Milne, Maxwell, x\ngo\'e, Tilley, Ross, and Harper 
(Hon. 8cc.), 

hinn'iLisniLS.—Mr. Milne road a paper on this subject to tlic follow ing olTect The 
mx'cssity for manuring will be made ajjfjarent by a consideiat ion of tlic fjud; that e\'ei;y« 
t hing wiiicli is sold off the farm, whctlier stock or crops, reiuo\ es a runnljcr of suhstanct's 
from (1 k‘ soil, and that in order to keep tlie land from deteriorating part at least of what, 
has been taken out must lie returned. Of the ingredients removed by crops, most of tlunu 
are present in sufficient (piantities in all soils, though nitr(.>gen, phosphoric a,cud, lime, 
and |)otash are sometimes deficient. There may be an abundant sii])ply within tlie soil 
of all tlie elements of plant food with the exception of, say, phosphoric acid : but luitil 
that substance is added to the land a full crop cannot be growai. Hence the necessity 
for ascertaining in which food substance any particular soil is delieicnt. To add nitrogen 
or potash wdien the land is really in need of phosphates would simply be a waste, as no 
Ijcnclicial result would accrue. The special requirements of each particular crop must 
be considered, and the kind of soil on which the kind of cro]) is to bo grown. Some 
manures are complete in themselves, and contain all the ingredients required by growing 
plants, while others supply only one or more of these substances. Of the complete 
manures, farmj^ard dung is the best. Its value and composition varies according to the 
kind and age of the animals contributing and on the quality and description of their 
food, and its value very much depends Upon the care which has been taken to itisiirc 
it against Joss fi’om the washing effects of rain. Hot only does it contain all the elements 
of plant food, but it also contains a,large quantity of vegetable matter, wduch improves 
tlie ])hysical condition of the soil, keeps it warm, and renders it more friable. Vegetalilc 
matter is capable of holding large quantities of water, and by so doing it indirectly retains 
tlie soliil)Ie mineral [)lant foods forming the eonstitiients of watei' in the soil. Farmyard 
manure yit^lds up its fert ilising ingredients during the jirocess of decom])Osition, and this 
is most rapid when thc‘ soil is w^arm and moist, and is also the time when vegidation is 
most active and best able to make good use of them. Tliere is a maiki'd supiJriority in 
the manure made in covered yards o\'er that made in open yards, the reason lieing tiiat 
in the 0 })en \yards it is washed by rain, and the washings are allowed to drain away, wit li 
tlic result that serious loss of nitrogen and potash occurs. To prevent the loss of ammonia, 
farmyard manure should be ploughed in as soon as possible after it is spi*ead on the land, 
and the best results are obtained from moderate dressings supplemented liy tlie applica¬ 
tion of the chemical ingredients, in the form of artificial fertilisers, most needed by the 
particular soil or crop. Gypsum may be used wnth it to prevent waste of nitrogen, but 
lime must never be mixed with the manure. Of commercial fertilisers nitrate of soda 
is an active and soluble manure, which contains 15 per cent, to 10 per cent, of nitrogen 
in a form w^hich can be immediately taken up by the plant, and should therefore only b© 
applied as a top dressing to the growing crop, and not sown with the seed, as if applied 
when the land is bare it may be washed out of the soil before the crop is able to make 
use of it. For cereal crops it is best employed when superphosphate has- been sown with 
the seed. Sulphate of ammonia contains 20 per cent, of nitrogen, equivalent to 24 per 
cent, of ammonia, and it is valuable solely for its nitrogen. It is more readily fixed in 
most soils than nitrate of soda, and is more suitable for autumn use, especially in w^et 
seasons or in wet districts. Buperphosphate of lime is chiefly derived fixim mineral 
phospliates, and its value depends on the percentage of soluble phosphate present. Basic 
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slag, or Tiiomas’ pliospliate, owes its value to the presence of about 16 per cent, to 18 
per cent, of libosplioric acid coml)ined with lime. It is imjjortant that the slag be very 
ihiely ground. Its effects have been found to vary greatly, and not only in different 
localities, Inff: on diffei’ent tields of the same farm, and even on parts of the same field. 
The sources of supply and uses of bones, potash, lime, &c., were also dealt with. In 
treating of the purchase of manures he advised, where complete manures were required, 
to buy the ingredients separately and mix on the farm, as, in his opinion, it was more 
satisfactory and economical. As previously pointed out, the deficiency in any one neces¬ 
sary constituent will prevent a good crop being obtained, and it w'as therefore necessary 
for them to find out just what their soils needed. Every farmer should therefore conduct 
experiments on a small scale in order to obtain this information. In carrying out such 
experiments the plots require to be carefully measui-ed, also the manures and the crop 
on each plot liarvested and weighed separately. The paper led to some discussion. 
Mr. Maxwell did. not think it advisable to apply stalile manure for cereal crops, except 
in very moist conditions. In reply to inquiry as to probable loss of manurial constituents 
by leaching, Mr. Milne thought where the rainfall was heavy the loss might he considerable. 
The Hon. Secretary thought the value of manure was often greatly discounted by the 
shallow system of cultivation usually practised. 


Gumeractia, August SO. 

(Average aimual rainfall, *{‘lin.) 

I’unsEN'r.—Messrs. Ivandell (chair), Kiiio, Porler, Moufric's, JMoore, Sandercoek, 
Jamieson, W'oolard, B. and A. E. Cornish, Lee (Hon. 8ec,), and one x isitor. 

^Lattkninc! Pigs foe Market. —iVli*. A. E. Cornish I'cad a paper on this subject as fol¬ 
lows :—In the mixed farming of the hills districts I take this to be one of the most imj)ur- 
taiit factors. WJiere dairying is caiM-ied on to any extrait ])ig-raising and fattening must of 
necessity be dealt in. I do not. intend to d(?al with breeding and raising young i)igs. I 
go to the market to buy wliat we term ‘ store ])igs,’ and look over the pens carefully, 
noting healthiness, breed, condition, and size. Healthiness first; because it does not 
matter how well-bred or how big tliey are, or how cheap they appt'ar to ])e, them will 
be no profit in them if tliey are not healthy. The breed that I lind best for fattening is 
a cross between the Essex boar and the Berkshire sow. If they are big stores they must 
have fair condition or they will get too big and heavy to be profitable before they are 
prime. I would suggest buying them fairly small, say something between JOlbs. and 
dOlbs., so that you can get them prime by the time they weigh, say, from lOOlbs. to 1251bs. 
This is the most profitable time to sell, as anything over IJOlbs. rarely bi‘ing.s so much 
per j)ound as the lighter weights. For food no improvement can be made on skim milk, 
peas, and |)ollard. If you have the means of sealding the pollard so much the better, 
as it goes so much furtlier. In summer time feed the pigs at least four times a day, as 
they I'cquire a lot of drink—at fi and 10 in the moi-ning and at 1 and 6 in the afteriK>on. 
If given sufficient at one time to last several hours much will be wasted. To pre\’ent 
the pigs from getting info the trougli fasten lians across at alioiit every 2ft. Foi' Ihc! 
pigs to tlirive the sties shovdd be kept clean and dry and scraped out frequently. The 
|)igs should have some freedom, but not too much. If possible they should be able to 
lie in the sun when they desire to do so. There should be a good stack of pea straw close 
at hand for bedding during winter, as pigs require much more food during the cold weather 
to ])ut on condition, and every means should be employed to produce warmtli and comfoi't. 
As warmth saves food it will pay to keep them warm. People often make the mistake 
of keeping too many pigs at one time. As soon as the young xiigs are weaned we should 
begin to fatten them for the market—the younger the better. Some folk think that when 
they have weaned the pigs they must turn them out and let them grow ; but if turned out 
the growth is very p>oor coinqiared with what could be brought about, and there is a lot 
of time wasted in getting them started again. Where it is at all possible a supply of fresh 
water should be kept at or near the yard in a shallow cemented tank, built upon the 
principle of the bowl of a s]ioon, so that the pigs could walk into it and lie clown in the 
water when the weather is hot. None of the farmyard animals are so easily affected l)y 
heat as a fat pig. Sometimes we are apt to be a little mean in feeding ; this is a mistake, 
and the quicker a pig is fattened the more profitable it will be. If I can force into my 
X>igs the same weight of food in four weeks that my neighbor does in six my profit will 
be greater than his, and by the time he has his in the market I shall have another pen 
half ready. If we go thoroughly into the husines.s and give it our best attention, when 
we make up our returns at the end of the year we shall find that the time and money 
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spent on fattening pigs has been very profitable.” In the discussion which followed 
Mr. Porter said that in dealing in pigs he had usually lost money. He thought the bath 
of water a good idea. Mr. Monfries considered’ that farmers should keep three sows 
and breed their own pigs. Hay tea, made from meadow or lucerne hay, was worth a trial. 
A sup]:)ly of charcoal should he kept in the sty. Mr. Moore recommended copra cake as 
a good addition to the food list, and also steamed chaff. He did not approve of feeding 
mm‘e than three times a day, but believed in stacking nntlireshed peas in the yard ; this 
saved work and benefited the pigs. The majority of members considered that the pigs 
slioTild have a roomy yaid, so that they would get exercise. Mr. Ilandell pieferred to keep 
tliem in a small sty foi’ fattening. O])inions differed as to whether it was advisa]:)le to 
feed peas untlircshed, and as to whether it paid best to breed or pnrcliase yoiuig pigs. 
It was stated tliat to make a profit it was necessaiy'to grow all the feed on the farm. 
Mr. Cornish liad ke^d careful i-chhotIs of all he spent, and was sure tliat if pi’opeily managed 
good profit w'ould be made. 


Hartley, September Z. 

(Average annual rainfall, IGin.) 

Present. —Messrs. Tydeman (chair). Brook, Hudd, Paeeb, Pratt, Clark, Symonds, 
Wundersitz, Phillips, Bermingham (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Homestead Meeting. —This meeting was held at the residence of Mr. Hudd, but on 
account of it being a wet afternoon and the ground being so sodden with the heavy rains, 
membei's were iinalile to make a thorough inspection of the crops as arranged. The 
fruit trees, of which there were a large number planted near the homestead, were iniicli 
admired. The almond trees had done remarkably well, having only been planted a. short 
time ; some of them were already bearing fruit. The ahrulis planted around the house 
were considered a great impiTn'ement to the appearance of the property. The wheat 
crop a])peared only to require a little fine weather to bring it on well. Mr. Brook had for 
members’ inspection two of the feet of a foal which was foaled alive but only lived a few 
hours. It had a claw instead of each foot, with a bone attached to eacli claw running 
right up the leg. None of the members had ever seen anything like it before. 


Hingscote, September 6. 

(Average annual rainfall, 18Mn.) 

Present —Messrs. Turner (chaii*), Campbell, Castine, Yateman, FitzlafT, Nash, Jacka, 
Mitchell, Wright, Neave, and C\'>ok (Hon. 8ec.). 

Experimental Work. —Considerab,le discussion took place on the question of the 
utilisation of land on Kangaroo Island. It was stated the cocksfoot grass was doing 
well on the ironstone soil near Harriet River, while ra^ and turnips were making splendid 
growth on the white sandy yacca country. It waf?®^'esolved that the Ckivernment be 
asked to establish an experimental farm, members being of opinion that the fact of pos¬ 
sessing over half a million acres of land free from vermin, with an assured rainfall, justified 
the Clovernment in establisblng a proper experimental farm. 

Products. —Messrs. Turner and Neave tabled good samples of potatoes. The former 
stated that he had grown some splendid crops of potatoes on the Island. Mr. Turner 
T-eporied having killed a lamb which weighed 8011>s., and a number of four-tootbs which 
scaled over II Gibs, dead weight. 

Hearing Lambs’ Tait.s. —Messrs. Jacka and Neave stated that they had used searing 
irons this year, and were satisfied that searing was much preferable to cutting with the 
knife. Mr. Turner, however, had tried searing, but considered it a failure, and would 
not do it again. Heveral members thought the searing Ifiade used by Mr. Turner too 
small, and that thi.s was the cause of his failure. Meml)ers would tail lambs at three 
weeks to four weeks old. 


Port Elliot, August ;S1. 

(Average annual rainfall, 20Jill.) 

Present— Messrs. W. E. Hargreaves (chair), Vince, Gurr, Brown, Pannel, Green, 
and W. W. Hargreaves (Hon. Hec.). 

Sale OE Oodlxn Moth Fruit. —Mr. AV. E. Hargreaves read a paper on thi.s subject. 
In his opinion the codlin moth could be kept in check if the Govenirnent would prevent 
the distribution of infected fruit. What encouragement was there for a man to try to 
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keep Iris garden clean when his neighbor wa,B breeding thousands of moths to trouble 
him. He was satisfied they could get. 90 per cent, to "95 per cent, of clean fruit if the 
mail" wit'll a dirty garden was made to spra}^ liis trees and gather the infected fruit daily, 
or cut up his trees. This might seem drastic treatment, but what right has any man to 
breed moth to destroy liis neighbor’s fruit ? The piddic were protected in various ways, 
and lie tliought tlie grower was entitled to some protection against the man who allowed 
llu* iindh to breed unehecked. He lielieved every grower could kecji lus garden almost 
free from moth by sjiraying at the right time ; pick up the fallen fruit daily, and destroy 
them by boiling. Anotlier matter of gia^at iin|)ortauee was the disinfection of second- 
ham! fruit eases. He had killed as many as eiglit eateryiillars in om^ box. Em])ty eases 
should be dipped in Ixuling water as soon as rec(u ved. 'I’lie ap|)le liouse should thorouglu 
ly t'huined at the end of the wintei*, and all shelves, boxes, &(*., in it ihoroiiglily sealded. 
Wluaii this has lieen doin' the liovise itself should he wetted inside with hot water. Furilnu', 
thc! ground slioidd b(' kt'jit well onltivati'd and free from weeds. He was e(u*tain that, 
working ninh'r tliesi' conditions, in* had 1)S per cent, of clean fruit. He notiec'd tliat oin* 
larg(‘ grower iiad stat<*d tlu^ arsenate of lead could ln> used witliout fear of injury to tlie 
tre(‘s, and this was a great cunisideration, as some of the pr<*|>arations wiii(‘h liad been 
reeomiuende<l burnt tin* fruit and h*aves. The (iovernnumt .should not only stop the 
sale of wormy fruit, but also prevent its removal from thc orchard. Xn tin* discussion 
which followed the majority of the members were o}>i)osed to tlie sale of eodlin infested 
fruit l>eing stopped. 

Selli.no Fat Cattle by I^ive Weioht. —Mr. W. E. Hargreaves read a paper cn 
this subject. It appeared strange that the practice of selling fat cattle by live weight 
liad not heon adopted in this State. He was .satisfied that sooner or later it would be the 
general practice, though perhaps another generation of stockmen and butchers may lia\ c 
taken the place of the present lot before the change is made. He understood that in 
many countries both fat and store stock were sold by weight. In hi.s opinion it should 
be compulsory to have a weighing machine in every ydaee where fat cattle were publicly 
sold. The butchers would strongly oppose such a proposal, and it was not difficult to 
.see why. Their long experience in killing and dressing enabled them to make a, fair 
estimate of the dead weight of sheep and cattle, while the scales would enable the farmer 
to accurately gauge the cash value of his animals. The weight-guessing competitions at 
the various shows illustrated how farmers often were in error in calculating the weight of 
the animals, and indicated the necessity for some better .sy.stem than the present. The 
butcher being liable to err in his estimates, naturally ei-rs on tlie safe side, and no one 
could blame him for looking after his own intei*ests. It was certainly a very curious 
tiling that valuable stoc-k should be sold by guess instead of by weiglit, like all other 
agricultural [iroduce. The cattle in this State were not wild, and tliere would not be 
any great difficulty in -weigliing them ; the .sy.stcm only needed to be properly introduced 
to prove its fairness both to the buyer and seller. The subject i.s one of great importance 
to stockowners, and lie hoped that it would be taken up by others. 

Magpies. —The majority of mfebers present con.sidered that the common magpie 
should be taken off the list of protected liirds' and a resolution to thi.s effect wa.s carried. 


Woodside, August 31. 

(Average annual rainfall, Slim) 

Tkesent —Messrs. W. Kollbiisch (chair), H. Rollbusch, Freddie, Drummond, Fowler, 
Kleinschmidt, and Hughes (Hon. Bee.). 

HoESE-BREBDiNG.—Mr. J. Dnimmond read a short paper on this subject. He thoiiglit 
sufficient attention was not paid to the selection of the mares for breeding piu'poses. The 
best mares of the ty])e desired should be mated with the best stallion available. For all¬ 
round farm work he would mate them to a Clydesdale, and for saddle or tra]-) work to a 
big blood horse. He thought a tax on stallions would be a good thing, a.s there would 
1)0 a better cla.s.s of horse ti’aveiled, and though owners of mares would liave to ])ay a 
.slightly higher fee, they would get full benefit from it. Members were agreetl that it 
would']:)ay"to breed only from the best mares, and that for work on the farm or for sale 
they couid not go far wrong in breeding Clydesdales. Several memljers stated that 
they had bred fii'st-class horses for their trollies and vans by mating active draught mare,s 
to a good blood horse. Tlie progeny wa,s strong, active, and would stand any amount 
of woi‘k. 
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SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT, 

Keith, September I. 

Peesent—M essrs. Lock (chair), Makin, Mott, MoreoTnbe, Fulwood, S. and P. ,0t‘onch, 
Davis, \¥ilinitz, McLean, Loodliead, Camp, Draper (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

\ViiEAT-c;Eo\viNCJ AT Keith.— Mr. d. Lock read a paper on ““ Can we grow Wheat 
in the Desert, and How ? ” It was unfortunate that this part of Sotitli Australia had 
|)een named “ the desert.” The impression eon\'eyed by that term was waste land devoid 
of life and vegefation, ami with little or no rain. Sneh a description did not, however, 
apply here ; tliere was life and vegetation in abundance, water could l 3 e obtained over 
a, large area at. from lbf{,. to nOft. in depth, wliile the rainfall wars reliable and averaged 
aljout lilin. There was hig timber in many places, and good loamy soils wliich if properly 
worked would yiehl heavy crops. Tlien the malice lands with Lie gum Hats, w'hich a few 
years ago were considered of little value, bad been shown to pi'odiiee wheat at a proiit. 
There weiv tens of thousands of a.ei'cs of this class of land within 10 miles of the railway 
which could 1)0 ntilistnl, )>ut tlu‘ help of the CovcMJummt was required in the making of 
roads. He tliought. that }>eforc building railway lines in new distriels the (lovernment 
should develop the country within short distance' of e.visting lines. The Hrst essential 
in the utilisation of this land was the destruction of the natural seriTb and trees, as until 
this w'as killed light out on the land to he cropped they would not get the best returns. 
The main thing to aim at was to get a good burn when clearing ; this was often difficult 
round Keith, as the country had often been burnt o\'er to improve the feed. He would 
roll the scrub in winter or early s]uing to allows the shoots to grow again before burning. 
This would give the send) a double cheek. Care should be taken to select a siiitalile day 
for burning, and precautions taken to secure a clean burn. For the first crop shallow 
working was all that was necessary. He Avould not crop the land the second year, but 
put it into fallow, ploughing somewhat deep. This would turn up some sour soil, but 
ex])osure to the air during the summer would sweeten it, while the small roots and other 
vegetable matter would decay and enrich the soil. Deeper ploughing would also pull 
up many of the stumps, and so assist in clearing the land. The practice of ploughing 
and sowing straight away land that had been in grass for two or three years was not to 
be recommended ; bare fallowing would be found more profitable. They would also 
require to find out what was the best kind of manure to use. Most farmers here appeared 
to faver bone super,, but he thought they should experiment in this direction. He had 
tried different quantities of manure })er acre, hut could not see any benefit from tiie 
application of more than 7olbs. per acre. Heavier applications might build up the land 
and improve the grass, but until they got rid of the shoots on the stumps he did net think 
it wise to use more manure. They should, however, experiment with different quantities 
of manures and watch the results closely. [The only satisfactory way to ascertain whether 
it pays to use heavier di'essings is to sow equal areas of the same variety of wheat side 
by side with different quantities of manure and reap each plot separately. Estimates 
of yields are valueless wlien the difference of |bush. per acre is equal to the cost of 401bs. 
to*501bs. manure.—E d.] Dealing with varieties of wheat, he had good results from 
Yandilla King, Federation, l^urple Straw^, and Cliibhead. The first required to be sown 
early, as it was rather a slow grower ; it stooled well and gave a good return, Clubhead 
was the best for late sowing, as it grew quicker than any of the others, hut did not stool, 
and should therefore not be sown early.” The paper was well discussed. One member 
suggested that the Brancli should coin))ine to have their soils analysed in order to find 
out what manures to ap])ly. Mr. Btevens thought small experimental plots wordd give 
more satisfactory results. [Boil analyses cannot be relied upon as a guide to manuring. 
Experimental plots are the only means of ascertaining definitely which manure will give 
best returns.—E d.] 


Rybybolite, August 26. 

(Average annual rainfall, 22in.) 

rRESENT-™-Messrs. Bradley (chair), Beott, Bail, Btapledon, Bmilh, Laef?y, Halm, A. T?.. 
and 0. H. Scholz, Debney (Hon. Bee.), and several visitors. 

Ecm CiECLES.—The Chairman called attention to the possibility of forming a circle 
here. After discussing the regulations, &c., six members promised to give their support, 
and arrangements were made for a. meeting to be hejcL 
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Fallowing. — Blr. C. H. Scliolz read a paper on this subject, and at the outset, claimed 
that there were several good reasons for fallowing in this district. It enabled farmers 
to get the cro|:) in in good time, and the soil benefited by exposure to the sun. Even 
on a small bolding it should be quite practicable to fallow if it were done in a proper manner. 
If a farmer had 50 acres of fallow and sowed 10 acres of it with rape, he would get as much 
feed ofT the 10 acres as would have been realised from the 50 acres of grass, providing 
tlio fallowing was not done too early. He would recommend fallowing in Sepjteinla^r. 
tie would ])iough to a deptli of 4.lin., and would work it in the summer, so that it would 
get the full benefit of the air. On his own land bare fallow which liad not lieen worked 
in tlie summer had done no better than newly-ploughed ground. One piece of land he had 
fallow(‘(h sown witli rape, seartHed it after in the summer, and then, at tlie beginning of 
the season, had ploughed it again. The appearance of the crop now made him think tlie 
result would lx? very satisfactory, and he intended to follow tlie same plan this year. In 
the discjission wliieh followed tlie general opinion was that fallow sliould be worked in 
the summer to allow sun and ah‘ to penetrate, and the advantage of fallow in facilitating 
seeding was api'U'eeiated by all. The ])ast season has been a striking examine of this. 
The Chairman em|;)hasized the necessity for growling rape or .some similar feed if the grass 
were |)loughetl in. One farmer present had rea]>ed 20bush. per acre last season from 
fallow tiuit had not h(xm worke:] in the summer. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Ttie Fruit Season, ISIO. 

Shipping companies are now approaching shippers offering space for the 
carriage of fruit during the coming season, and growers will be interested to 
have some idea of the boats likely to carry fruit. The following list gives the 
boats, probable sailing dates, and lines which it is anticipated will be carrying 


during the season —> 


Sailing Date. 

Boat. 

Line. 

February 

15 .... 

Durham 

Federal Houlder Shire 

<. 

25 .... 

Osterley 

Orient S.N. Coy. 

n 

25 - 

Bremen 

N.D.L. 

March 

1 . . . . 

Somerset 

Federal Houlder Shire 


2 . . . . 

Orestes 

Holt 


3 . . . . 

Malwa 

P. & O.S.N. Coy. 

i i> 

5 .... 

Rostock 

German Australian Coy. 


7 .. . . 

Schwalen 

X.D.L. 

• 4 

li .... 

Orontes 

Orient S.N. Coy. , 

44 

14 .... 

Telamon 

Holt 

44 

17 .... 

Mokla^ia 

P. & O.S.N. Coy. 

ik 

25 ... . 

Ivoiiigin Luise 

N.DL. 

44 

26 ... . 

Sarpedon 

Holt 

44 

29 . . 

Ayrshire 

Federal Houlder Shire 

44 

31 .... 

Mongolia 

F. k O.S.N. Coy. 

April 

1 . . . . 

W estfalen 

N.D.L, 

44 

2 

Oberhausen 

German Austialian 

44 

8! *. * ! 

Orsova 

Orient Coy. 

44 

13 .... 

Hector 

Holt Line 

44 

14 .... 

Marmora 

P. & O.S.N. Coy. 

44 

22 .... 

Otway 

Orient S.N. Coy. 

44 

26 .... 

Suffolk 

Federal Houlder Shite 

44 

28 ... . 

Morea 

P. & O. Coy. 

May 


Omrah 

Orient S.N. Coy. 


During the next week or two the department will be making up its lists of 
the probable xe^juixements of those intending to send their fruit for sale by 
the Commercial Agent, and growers should immediately communicate with 
the Government Produce Department so that suitable freight can be obtained, 
especially in view of the fact that applications for space in the Holt liners are 
due on the 11th instant. Inquiries addressed to the Manager, Government 
Produce Department, Adelaide, will receive immediate attention. 
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Trade witli tlie East. 

The Commercial Agent, Major A. E. M. Norton, has received instructions 
to proceed to the Philippines, China, and Japan for the purpose of reporting 
upon the possibility of finding markets there for South Australian p.rodiice. 
He intends to leave Adelaide on the 13th of November, and he will proceed 
to Manila, Hongkong, Shanghai, Kobe, and Yokohama. He expects to be 
away about four months. Since his return to South Australia from England, 
Major Norton has delivered 40 lectures to the producers in all parts of the State. 


Slieep for iiybytoolite. 

Professor Angus, who visited New^ Zealand last month, w^as successful in 
obtaining some valuable English Leicesters and Border Leicesters for the 
Government farm at Kybybolite, Avhere merinos have not been a success. 
The sheep were obtained at Christchurch in the Lincoln district, and the 
following were purchased from Mr. F. C. Murray—one four-tooth ram, one 
twm-tooth ram, three special two-tooth ewe hoggets, and 38 ewe hoggets. The 
four-tooth ram is a particularly fine animal, and in the opinion of Professor 
Angus wras one of the best on Mr, Murray^s farm. Mr. Murray possesses a 
large flock, and as he does not exhibit his sheep at shows Professor Angus saw 
them in their natural condition. The two-tooth ram is only a youngster, 
but he promises to develop into a very fine animal. The three hoggets 
were selected from the first pick of Mr. Murray^s flock, while the 38 w^'ere 
chosen from over 300 of Ins ew^e hoggets. These were gone over very care¬ 
fully and ■ a lot were picked wdth a very uniform type of wool. These sheep, 
which should do particularly well in the South-East, are intended for the produc¬ 
tion of a first-cross or half-bred Leicester-Merino flock. In addition to the pro¬ 
duction of this first-cross the stud flock will also be kept going. In order to pro¬ 
duce from these half-bred ewes fat lambs fit for the export market the following 
Border Leicesters w^ere purchased at the Lincoln College, Christchurch—■ 
four ewe hoggets, one four-tooth ewe, and two ram hoggets. One of these 
rams was being prepared by the shepherd for the Christchurch show, where 
the College flock carried off the honors last year. He is a splendid young 
ram, and by next year should be fit to hold his own with any in South Australia. 
The ewe hoggets were also selected from those being prepared for the same 
show, and this fact is a guarantee that they are the best of the College flock. 
Professor Angus inspected the flocks of several other breeders in the district, 
and he came to the conclusion that he could not buy anything better than 
the sheep he had selected. They were shipped in their wool before he left 
Christchurch, and they axe now on the farm at Kybybolite. 
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Smut on Barley Crass. 

Wliat lias proved to be a new fungus, so far as Australia is concerned, lias 
come to limid from Walloway. Mr. T. H. P. Tapscott sent, on belialf of 
Mr. P. Kaiii, some heads of barley grass ahhcted with smut. Mr. D. McAlpiiie, 
Vegetal)!,e Pathologist of Victoria, has identified the fungus as Tillelia liordei 
(Koernecke), and says that hitherto is has only been found in Persia. Just 
liow it was introduced to Walloway is a matter for conjecture. 


Trial of St one -gat tiering MacMnes. 

Tlie Minister of Agriculture, on the recommendation of the judges, has 
approved of the payment of £20 each to Messrs. W. Heithersay and J. C. 
Davies, and £10 to Mr. A. Burnham in connection with the trial of stone¬ 
gathering machines recently held at Paskeville. A further trial is to be held in 
February or March of next year. 


Tlie ILamls Season. 

Killing operations are now in full swing at the works of the Produce Depart¬ 
ment, Port Adelaide, and up to October 31st 76,130 lambs, 14,711 sheep, and 
182 hoggets, making a total of 91,023, have been put through, as against 
113,200 to the same date last year. This is the latest season on record, and 
it is anticipated that last year's lamb figures will not be reached. The reason 
advanced for this falling-olf is the fact of having such an extremely cold and 
wet wdnter. The lambs have growm, but have not matured, and in con¬ 
sequence there will be a lot of lamb unfit for export. Mutton purchasers 
were brisk in the earlier part of the season before shearing, but since then 
operations have been restricted, owing to most growers not realising the 
difference in values between the shorn and unshorn skins. It is anticipated 
that there will be further supplies of ewe mutton about the end of this month. 
Private slaughterhouses have dealt with 21,354 sheep and lambs, making 
the total of the State's output 112,377 carcasses. 


A Port Bronglitois Weed. 

Some months ago we received from Mr. T. E. Pattingale, Hon. Secretary 
of the Port Broughton Agricultural Bureau, specimens of a prickly perennial 
herb, common in that district, bearing yellow fruit, and known locally as 
the “ Wild Tomato." According to Mr. Pattingale, the plant grows on the 
sides of sandhills where there is some drift, and is fond of fallow; on lay 
ground it 4oes not grow so strong, and is more spindly, with a narrower leaf. 
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It dies down in fhe winter months and grows ;i< •■i,n in summer. It appears 
to be quite useless^ as cattle will not touch it on account of the prickles. On 
examination it has proved to be a new species of Solanum>, apparently localised 
in the Port Broughton district, wdiere it has existed as long as the residents 
can remember. It has been described and illustrated by Mr. J. M. Black in 
the Proceedings of the Royal Society of South Australia under the name of 
Bolamim coactilijerumf or “ Felted Solanum/‘ Its nearest neighbor among 
Australian solanums appears to be S, esuriale, which has a very poisonous 
reputation. 


Contrivance to Catcti CocScy Chaff. 

The description of a simple yet effective contrivance for catching cocky 
■chaff behind the harvester has been forwarded to us by the courtesy of Mr. 
W. Goldfinch, of Ourramulka. Two light rails—about 10ft. long—are bolted 
on to the side beams of the harvester, parallel with the plane of the wheels 
und each other. Between these two rails, which project several feet behind 
the machine, a tarpaulin is suspended to form a sort of pouch or bag. It 
should be loose enough to contain a fair amount of chaff without being 
unwieldy,' and of course must hang clear of the ground. When the wheat-box 
is full the wheat can be put on one side of the harvester and the chaff raked 
out at the back of the tarpaulin with a wooden rake and placed on the opposite 
side. By drawing the harvester into the same position between the wheat 
and the chaff each time the box is full the chaff can be put on the one heap. 
It is, of course, understood that the calmer the weather the more chaff 
will be caught and saved. 


■Becliiie of Feacli Trees, 

A correspondent at Lyndoch writes that a large number of his peach trees 
are dying off without any apparent cause, and he forwards some twigs. Mr. 
Quinn (the Horticultural Instructor) reports that some of the twigs are 
affected by gumming and shotliole fungus {Glasterosporium carfopMlum), but 
that he does not think the wholesale failure of the trees is due to this. There 
are many peach, apricot, and almpnd trees/' he says, “ going off just now in 
other parts, and in nearly all cases it is where they are planted on stiff, clay 
subsoils. Of course, it might be 20 years before these peculiarly injurious 
oonditions are again present to this extent. All I could suggest is to cut the 
trees back severely to try to stimulate fresh root action, and make the tops 
balance with the very evidently damaged and restricted root system. The 
only complete solution would be found in under-drainage of the land/' 
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Streakiiiess in Eetter. 

In reply to a correspondent, wlio asks Low to remedy streakiness in Lntter,. 
the Daily Expert (Mr. P- H. Snter) writes—Streakiness in. butter is due 
to many causes, suc4 as (1) Avashing the butter wdien in the churn with water 
of too low a temperature ; (2) uneven wmrking-in of the salt; and (3) greasy 
blitter tables.'"’ Mr. Suter recommends-*-(l) Washing the butter when in 
the churn with water at a temperature about six degrees below churning 
temperature ; and (2) giving the butter a thorough working after adding 
the salt evenly as the table revolves. If on examination next morning the 
butter is streaky it should be reworked. “ Uneven color or streakiness/^ 
adds Mr, Suter, is due to nothing else but carelessness in manufacture.” 


Imports and Exports of Fruit and Plants, 

The Inspectors under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act of 
1885 admitted at Adelaide during the month of September 6,563bush. of 
fresh fruit, 1,485 bags of potatoes, 641 bags of onions, and 59 packages of 
plants. One hundred and ninety-two bushels of bananas w^ere destroyed. 
The exports to inter-State markets consisted of 10,697busli. of fresh fruit, 
2,377 packages of vegetables, and 70 packages of plants, examined at Adelaide ; 
in addition, 439bush. of citrus fruits were passed at Salisbury, and 807bush. 
of citrus fruits at Renmark. Under the Commerce Act, 407 bush, of Jresh 
fruit, 28 packages dried fruit, and 76 packages of preserved fruit w’ere exported. 
These w^ere distributed as follows :—^For New Zealand, 414bush. citrus fruits, 
25 packages dried fruit, and 25 packages preserved fruit; for India and East, 
three cases oranges, 51 packages preserved fruit, and three packages dried 
fruit. Under the Federal Quarantine Act 101 packages seeds, bulbs, &c,, 
and two packages of plants were admitted from oversea ports. 


Hestrsietlve Insects of Victoria. 

We have received from the Victorian Department of Agriculture a cop> 
of Part IV. of the '' Handbook of the Destructive Insects of Victoria,” a work 
on which Mr. C. French, F.L,8., F.E.S., the Victorian Government Entomo¬ 
logist, has been engaged for some years. The part now issued runs into nearly 
200 pages, and deals with 20 insects and 14 insectivorous birds, making a. 
total of 98 insects and birds that have been described and illustrated up to 
date. In the preface it is pointed out that the insects attacking our forests 
have been given a prominent place in Part iv., because of the ever-increasing 
importance of trying to prevent the destruction of our valuable timber forests. 
The hook is full of valuable information respecting the insect pests and 
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methods of combating them, and there are some interesting facts published, 
in the descriptions of the insectivorous birds. The illustrations of birds, 
insects, and parasites are remarkably good and add considerably to the value 
of the book, a, copy of which should be in the library of every orcliardist and 
gardener. 


Cost of Spraying Apple Trees. 

A bulletin recently issued by the Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station 
deals with the question whether from the point of view of the practical fruit¬ 
grower it pays to spray apple trees for apple scab and codli nmoth; that is, 
whether the increase in the yield and the improvement in quality pay for the 
trouble and expense of spraying. It was felt that the proper way to determine 
the question was to spray in various orchards in many districts over a series 
of years, so as to obtain results both when the crop was heavy and light, 
and also when prices were high and low. Trials have so far been made in 
two years, and spraying has given profitable reults in all the orchards in 
which it was tried. Two orchards were dealt with in 1907, a portion in each 
being left unsprayed for comparison. Several sprayings were made, Bordeaux 
mixture and Paris green being used at the beginning and arsenate of lead at 
the end. The cost of the material used and of the labor worked out to less 
than Id. per gallon in each orchard, but in one 22Jgalls. per tree were used 
in the course of five sprayings, and in the other 15galls. per tree were applied 
in four sprayings. The cost per tree in one was Is. 8d. and in the other 
Is. 2|d. In one orchard 71 sprayed trees yielded 251 bush, worth £42, or 
11s. lOd. per tree, while 30 unsprayed trees produced 53Jbush. valued at 
£4 12s., or 3s. Id. per tree. In the other orchard 20 sprayed trees yielded 
BOJbush. worth £16 3s., or 16s. 2d. per tree, while 10 unsprayed trees yielded 
19bush. worth £2 2s. 4d., or 4s. 3d. per tree. Spraying not only increased 
the yield of fruit, but improved the quality. Thus, in one orchard, fruit of 
No. 1 grade constituted 44*9 per cent., and in the other 61*8 per cent, of the 
entire crop, on the sprayed trees, while the unsprayed trees only gave 4 and 
22*4 per cent, respectively of the best quality fruit. The net gain per tree, 
after deducting the cost of spraying, was 78. Id. in one orchard and lOs. 8d. 
in the other, which is equal to a difference of £20 per acre. 


Sale of Impure Siilpliate of Copper. 

The Board of Agriculture and iisheries have on several occasions drawn 
attention to the importance of using pure sulphate of copper when making 
Bordeaux mixture, or when using it either for the destruction of charlock, 
for dressing wheat, or for the cure of foot-rot in sheep. In purchasing it 
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care slioiild be taken to demand a product of 98 per cent, purity, while the 
article offered as agriculturalsulphate of copper should he scrupulously 
avoided. The usual adulterant is sulphate of iron, which is much cheaper. 
An easy test for the presence of iron in sulphate of copper is to dissolve a. 
little in water and add arnmonia, constantly stirring until a deep blue liquid, 
is formed. Any quantity of brown flocks floating about in this blue liquid 
indicates the presence of so much iron that the sulphate of copper should 
be subjected to a proper analysis before use. During the past year the Board, 
have had evidence that impure sulphate of copper continues to be sold in 
considerable quantities. Early in 1908 the Crown Agents for the colonies 
stated that certain wholesale chemists, in executing an order for sulphate 
of copper for the Agricultural Department of one of the Crown colonies, 
sent sulphate of iron containing about 10 per cent, copper sulphate ; and that,, 
in reply to the representations of the Crown Agents, they stated that this was 
the usual article supplied under the designation of sulphate of copper for 
agricultural purposes. In consequence, 18 samples were purchased by 
Inspectors of tlie Board from chemists in different parts of the country. Of 
these 12 were commercially pure blue vitrol or sulphate of copper. In two- 
cases the description sulphate of copper or blue vitriol was applied to articles 
containing 51*5 and 39*2 per cent, respectively of sulphate of iron. In these 
cases the Board directed inquiry to be made with a view to prosecutions under 
the Merchandise Marks Acts. One sample described as powdered vitriol 
contained 78-6 per cent, of sulphate of iron, and was colored with Prussian 
blue. Another sample described as vitriolised wheat dressing contained 
66 per cent, of sulphate of iron, and two other samples sold under a fancy 
name contained 76 per cent, and 56 per cent, respectively of sulphate of iron. 
It is evident, therefore, that farmers should exercise considerable caution 
in purchasing sulphate of copper .—The Journal of the Board of Agriculture, 


©overniiieiit, Iiispectioii of Nettierlands Cattle. 

The Government have received from the Consul-General for the Netherlands 
a publication respecting the official testing of breeding cattle destined for 
exportation. The official notice states—'" In order to maintain and to 
enhance the high reputation which the Netherland breeds of cattle possess, 
in different parts of the world, the Netherland Government have promulgated 
a measure which may also interest those who desire to import breeding cattle 
from that country. By Royal decree of September 11th, 1908, this Govern¬ 
ment gives facilities for the official inspection of cattle destined for exportation, 
with a view to obtaining an official statement, if warranted, that such animals 
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-are sound and suitable for exportation. The testing will be carried out with 
.great care and accuracy by experienced veterinary surgeons detailed for this 
work by the Government and according to the regulations established by the 
Minister of Agriculture, Industry, and Trade. The tests will be supervised 
by the the Director of the State Serum-Institute at Rotterdam, As a rule 
the ofEcial testing will include —(1) Clinical examination with regard to 
contagious and other diseases; (2) the tuberculin test for the detection of 
tuberculosis. Whereas, however, in some countries the tuberculin test is 
considered to be of little value, the latter may be omitted in cases where the 
foreign buyer of the animals raises an objection to it. From the above it 
is evident that any foreign cattle-breeder who intends to import breeding 
cattle fi'om the Netherlands is enabled by this decree to secure the highest 
■guarantee that he will receive perfectly sound animals by requiring that they 
must have passed the Government test and that with them should he produced 
an official certificate of such test. An importer should also state whether 
he wishes the animals to be subjected to the tuberculin test or not.''^ The 
two principal breeds of cattle in the Netherlands are the Holland and the 
Rriesian. A picture of three Friesian Herdhook cows is given below. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF AGRICULTURE IN THE 
SOUTH-EAST. 


The Government have appointed Mr. W. J. Colebatcli, B.Sc. (Agric.)^. 
M.R«CcV.S., of the Victorian Department of Agriculture, to the position of 
Superintendent and Instructor in Agriculture in the South-East and 
Manager of the Kybybolite Experimental Farm. Mr. Colebatch will begin 
his new duties on November 16th, and during the absence of Professor 
Perkins next year he will take charge of the Roseworthy Agricultural College. 



Mr. W. J. Colebatch, B.Sc. (Agric.), M.R.C.V.S. 

Mr. Colebatch has had an exceptionally wide course of training in agri¬ 
culture, &c., during Ms career—has had practical experience of the difierent 
systems of farming in vogue in South Australia, Great Britain, New Zealand, 
and Victoria. He received his primary and secondary education at Prince 
Alfred College, South Aufealia, and whilst at that institution he passed both 
the junior and senior public examinations. In 1895 he won a Government 
scholarship valued at £90, and entered the Roseworthy Agricultural College. 
During the three years that he spent at that college he had the privilege of 
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studyingunder Professor Lowrie, tlie present Director of Agriculture in Western 
Australia. Mr. Colebatcli secured the Angas gold medal,, silver medal, tlie 
College diploma, and various class prizes, and also a special prize for practical 
farm work. At tiie conclusion of this course he proceeded to Scotland and 
;simultaneously undertook the agricultural science course at the Edinburgh 
University, and the full curriculum (four years) of the Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
■College, Edinburgh. In four and a half years he obtained his B.Sc. degree, in 
agriculture, and also the diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
of Great Britain. He was medallist in chemistry and economic entomology, 
and gained honors certificates in agriculture, rural economics, forestry, 
■engineering, field work, and first class certificates of merit in botany and 
natural history. Before leaving Scotland he was appointed by the Board 
of Governors of the Canterbury Agricultural College, New Zealand, as 
Lecturer on Veterinary Science and Entomology, and during the three and a 
half years he was attached to the staff of that college he had frequently to take 
■control of the field operations and to direct the farm practice. 

While in New Zealand he received an ofier of the professorship of agricul¬ 
ture in South Australia, but was precluded from accepting it owing to an 
agreement with the Board of Governors of the Canterbury Agricultural 
College, Two years ago Mr. Colebatch was appointed to the stafi of 
the Victorian Department of Agriculture, and since then he has been occupied 
in carrying out responsible agricultural and veterinary work throughout 
that State. 

His duties in Victoria have comprised—1. Administration of the Milk 
■and Dairy Supervision Act as Assistant Chief Veterinary Officer. 2. Control 
of experimental and demonstration plots for the growth of fodder and other 
■crops. 3. Lecturing on agriculture at the Burnley School of Small Farming. 
4. Lecturing on agriculture to the agricultural science students at the 
University of Melbourne. 5. Lecturing on agriculture and veterinary science 
to the agricultural classes and societies. 6. The examination of live stock, 
including the inspection of stallions for soundness. 

In the course of his successful educational career and in the discharge of his 
■duties in Victoria and New Zealand Mr. Colebatch received a large number 
of excellent testimonials. The following extracts from some of them will 
give some idea of Mr, Colebatch’s qualifications for the position to which 
he has been appointed 

It was my intention when Minister of Agriculture to establish an Agri¬ 
cultural College in southern Victoria, and it was definitely, arranged for S 
Colebatch to take the principalship of the new institution. This position I am 
confident he would have filled with great credit. The erection of the college 
was, however, delayed for a time.—H ok-. G. Swinbuene, late Minister of 
Agriculture in Victoria. 
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From a close personal contact I feel sure that Mr. Colebatch has a wide 
range of agricultural knowledge and a firm grasp of the problems connected 
with agriculture in Australia. His success as a lecturer also indicates the 
marked ability he possesses of imparting this knowledge and of exciting 
eiitliiisiasm in others.— Db. Chkrby, Director of Agriculture, Victcsria. 

Since lie came here, now nearly two years ago, Mr. Colebatch has done 
excellent work. He is to me a strong right hand man, being able, when 
needed, to take my place in superintending the practice on the farm, and I 
shall be sorry to lose him from the staft. In the College he is successful as a 
lecturer, and in his veterinary practice in the neighborhood he is appreciated 
very highly, Mr. Colebatch’s knowledge is in no way second hand, and it will,, 
accordingly, command respect among practical men. I consider the double 
qualification—agriculturist and veterinary surgeon—fits him exceptionally well 
for high office in an agricultural department.— Pbofessob Lowbie, M.A., 
B.Sc., Director of Agriculture, Western Australia. 

Mr. Walter J. Colebatch was a highly distinguished student in the graduation 
course for B.Sc» in agriculture of this University. He has taken all advantage 
of a wide and comprehensive course of training in agriculture and the 
associated sciences. In addition, he is thoroughly practical, and he possesses 
personal qualities in an eminent degree which foreshadow high distinction as 
an organiser and teacher. I have every confidence in recommending Mr. 
Colebatch in the strongest possible terms for a position of trust and responsi¬ 
bility.— Pboeessor Wallace, Professor of Agriculture and Rural Economy, 
University of Edinburgh. 
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DESTRUCTION OF LOCUSTS, 


By W. L. Summers. 

In accordance witli tlie instructions of tlie Minister of Agriculture I visited 
Wilmington and Orroroo during the second week in October in connection 
with the locust problem, a paragraph in the press having stated that the 
young hoppers were swarming in great numbers in the locahty of the latter 
town. In order to carry out experiments in locust destruction a supply of 
locust fungus was obtained from the Victorian Department of Agriculture, 
and in addition a quantity of arsenite of soda was prepared. 

On arrival at Orroroo I arranged with Mr. M. Shannon, the clerk of the local 
district council, to propagate the fungus and also to drive me around at the 
end of the week. I w^ent on to Wilmington the same evening, and next day 
made a careful search for locusts along the main stock road to Quorn. A 
number of farmers were visited, but in no case had they noticed locusts in 
any considerable number. The young hoppers—about the size of the ordinary 
housefly—were found in several places along the road, and in one locality, 
about seven miles out of Wilmington, they were comparatively numerous. 
On the park lands around Wilmington we found them scattered thinly in 
several parts, but there does not appear to be any danger of serious injury 
occurring this season, I left a supply of fungus with Mr. Lawson, jun., and 
arranged to have this distributed in the swarm on the stock road. A quantity 
of arsenite of soda was also left to be used in an enclosure should the locusts 
appear numerous later on. 

At Orroroo Mr. Shannon drove me along the stock road as far as Walloway, 
Although the locusts were reported to be numerous under every tuft of grass 
in Orroroo a careful search in the vicinity failed to locate them in numbers. 
On the park lands and recreation ground there were a few here and there, 
but not sufficient to warrant anything being done. In places on the stock 
road several miles north they were fairly numerous, while at Walloway the 
thickest swarms were found. Unfortunately these were not in places where 
stock could be kept off, and under the circumstances I did not feel justified 
in using the arsenite of soda. 

Speaking with a number of farmers I gathered that the locusts were either 
late in hatching out or were not going to be numerous. Judging from 
appearances, the crops and grass will be too far advanced for the locusts to 
do much harm this year in this locality. I was informed, however, that they 
were very plentiful towards Johnhurgh and Bendleby, but time did not permit 
of an inspection. Owing to unforeseen circumstances I was unable to distribute 
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tlie fungus, but arranged with Mr. Shannon to do so on the stock road near 
his resid.eiice. With the locusts so scattered, and the weather so dry, I fear 
there is not iiiiicli chance of the fungus doing its work. A quantity of arsenite 
of soda was also left with Mr. Shannon, who will undertake experiments, 
and I have made arrangements for a farmer in the vicinity to carry out 
similar work' sliould the locusts become more numerous. 

So far as I can gather, the local habits of the locusts are as follows :— The 
flying locusts in November and December seek out the firm bare patches in 
the pasture land and deposit their eggs in a nest, if it may so be termed, about 
an inch in depth. They rarely deposit on grassed land or on cultivated soil 
or stubbie. The eggs are laid in masses in an envelope or pod in the holes. 
American authorities state that a well-developed female locust will lay from 
100 to 150 eggs, according to the species. With some kinds all the eggs are 
laid in the one hole ; in others they may be deposited in two or three holes. 
Early in the spring—August to September—the hoppers usually hatch. 
This year, however, they are only just appearing. The hoppers, which are 
no larger than a small housefly, usually keep in the thin grass at the edge of 
these bare patches, feeding on the succulent vegetation. At first they are 
very scattered ; but when about a couple of weeks old they congregate in 
thick masses and advance through either pasture or crop, and no doubt at 
this stage most success is likely to be achieved in any operations which may 
be undertaken to destroy them. Later on, when they reach the flying 
stage, they move freely from place to place, and attack almost anything 
green that is available. 

The questions naturally arise—Can anything be done to keep them in check ? 
and do they cause sufficient injury to warrant any serious action ? Residents 
of the lower north and south, who only see the insects in numbers at long 
intervals, will probably find it difficult to realise that the locust problem is 
one of the most serious difficulties that the farmers of the districts north and 
east from and including Orroroo have to face. One landholder told me that 
he feared their ravages far more than he did the effect of a dry season. Last 
year the locusts were exceedingly destructive throughout this district, and 
caused, very heavy losses. It is estimated that the wheat crops were reduced 
by fully 2bush. per acre, and as the area tinder cereals in the district councils 
of Orroroo and Carrieton was about 90,000 acres this represents a loss of 
£30,000, taking wheat at 3s. 6d. a bushel. Further, the dairying industry 
received a sad check. Not only was most of the prolific growth of herbage 
destroyed, but what was left was so tainted that stock refused to eat it. 
The production of cream immediately fell off at least 50 per cent., and those 
who should be in a position to form a fairly accurate estimate state that the 
losses to the dairying industry were equally as great as, if not greater than, 
that to the wheat. If these fligures can he accepted, then leaving out the 
country further north—^and the locusts are reported to have been destructive 
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up as far as Hawker—we have one year s loss totaiiing over £60,000, and it 
seems to me that this warrants some definite action hy the Agricultural 
Department. So far as the crops and grass are concerned, most of the 
damage is done by the locusts wLich hatch in the immediate neighborhood. 
Usually, the flying locusts arrive too late to do much injury, though this is 
not alwa 3 ''S the case. The locust will undoubtedly be a big factor in the 
failure or success of the Pekina Creek Irrigation Scheme. Should they appear 
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In regard to metliods of locust destruction, we have the benefit of the 
experience of South Africa, and especially of Natal. The locust problem in 
South Africa is a national one, and the enormous losses have caused the 
Govcrniinents of the respective States to form a South African Locust Bureau, 
with a view to co-operative work and experiment and to secure all available 
information on the subject. The British colonies of Cape Colony, Natal, 
Orange River, Transvaal, Southern Rhodesia, Basutoland, Swaziland, and 
Bechuanaland, the Portuguese colony of Mozambique, and the German West 
African State are co-operating in this matter. The fir-st report of the Com¬ 
mittee of Control of the Bureau contains the following important statement:— 
The chief measure of control is in the destruction of locusts in the wingless 
or ' voetganger stage, and this Conference urges upon the Governments of 
the various colonies and territories to take steps to make the ease and low 
cost of destroying locusts by the sweetened arsenical solution universally 
known to farmers in locust-infected regions. Further, this Conference wishes 
to add that, from the experience of the members composing it, despite the 
highly toxic properties of the solution very little danger has resulted or is likely 
to result from the general adoption of this treatment to poultry, stock,or man.^’ 
Numerous methods of coping with the locusts have been tested in South 
Africa. These include the use of locust fungus, the destruction of the eggs, 
capture of flying locusts and also the hoppers or “ voetgangers,'" destroying 
the hoppers by driving stock over the swarms, beating with bushes, spraying 
with paraffin oil, soap, sheep-dips, &c. The most effective method of all has, 
however, been the spraying of the herbage upon whicb the swarms are feeding 
with a sweetened arsenical solution. Some idea of the magnitude of the 
trouble may be gained from the statement that in Orange River Colony 2s. 
per bag was paid by the Government for all locusts gathered while in the 
hopping stage, and in one season 6,000 tons of these locusts were paid for. 
In Cape Colony 700 spray pumps and a large quantity of arsenite of soda were 
issued in 1906 to farmers ; in Orange River Colony 5,000 spray pumps and 
4() tons of arsenite of soda were ordered ; in the Transvaal several thousand 
pumps and 60 tons of poison were available; while in Natal operations by 
the Government w'ere on an equally extensive scale. 

Natal has been foremost in the work of locust suppression, and drastic 
legislation has been enacted to secure united action in tins work. Shortly, 
this legislation provides for the appointment of locust officers; makes it 
compulsory for all occupiers of land to report to the nearest officer when and 
where locusts are depositing their eggs on his land, and also when they hatch 
out, and, further, to use his utmost endeavors to destroy the locusts by the 
methods advised by the Agriculture Department. Penalties are provided 
for neglect to carry out the law, and the Department may, if its instructions 
are not carried out, take such steps as may be considered necessary, and may 
recover the cost of the same from the occupier of the land. Similar legisla¬ 
tion is in force in the Orange River Colony and some of the other States. 
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The arsenicai solution recommended for use against the hoppers is made 
as follows 

Arsenite of soda. lib. 

Sugar or treacle. 2ibs. to 4ibs. 

Water... Sgalls. to 16galls. 

The arsenite of soda may be dissolved in either hot or cold water. If 
suspended in some open material just below the surface of the water it will 
dissolve more readily. This solution is used at lib. arsenite to IGgalls. for 
very young hoppers, at lib. to 12galis. up to five weeks of age, and 11b. 
to Sgalls. when the wing pads are well defined. With very young locusts 
the solution is sprayed amongst them on the grass, &c., which they are eating 
or about to eat; when on the move, a strip of grass along their front is sprayed, 
A fine spray on the grass—not a drenching spray—is required. Spraying 
should be done when the locusts are camping at night, or early in the morning 
before they become active. 

With regard to the danger of poisoning stock, the risk is found to be very 
small, and the very few instances of such having occurred have been traced 
definitely to almost foolish negligence. If the solution is applied as recom¬ 
mended, it is very difficult for a beast to acquire a noxious dose. Fowls, 
pigs, and horses have gorged themselves on the poisoned insects without ill 
effects. Analysis has shown that 361bs. of grass freshly sprayed with the 
strongest solution recommended will contain sufficient arsenic, if eaten at 
one time, to kill a young calf, and 72lhs. an ox. It is therefore recommended 
that all animals should he kept off the sprayed areas until the arsenic has 
burnt the grass and caused it to die, or until a heavy rain has washed it off. 

It should be mentioned that the arsenite of soda is readily soluble in water, 
and while it burns the grass where it is applied it is washed into the soil by 
the rain, and at the strength recommended and in the quantities used it can 
do no injury to the ground. Insoluble arsenical compounds like arsenate of 
lead would not injure the grass, but their toxic properties would remain for 
a long time ; hence they should never be used on the pasture. For ffuit trees, 
vines, roses, &c., the arsenate of lead may be used with advantage as a pro¬ 
tection against the locusts. 

As to the possibility of dealing with the locusts under local conditions, I 
believe losses could be reduced to a minimum by concerted action on the part 
of the occupiers of infested country. This, however, could only be secured 
by legislative action on similar lines to that of Natal, and for such legislation 
we have precedents in the Acts dealing with the destruction of rabbits, 
sparrows, and weeds. It may be objected that this work could not be profit¬ 
ably undertaken in the outside pastoral country, and this is correct; but I 
believe that if the swarms hatching in the northern hundreds were dealt with 
those that may come from the outside districts would in most seasons do very 
little damage, and in any case the crops and the grass would be too far 
advanced to suffer much injury. 

B 
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EGG CIRCLES. 


Twenty,-one egg ci.rcl.es liave now been established at the following towns :— 
Clarendon, Tantanoola, Tannndap McLaren Vale, Kybybolite, Yorketown, 
Millicent, Plymptoii, Auburn, Roseworthy, Mount Barker, Gawler, Riverton, 
Naracoorte, Kadina, Mannum, Georgetown, Crystal Brook, ISTornaanville, 
OiToroo, and Kalangadoo. They represent a total membership of about 
550, and the list of members is growing daily. A compliment was paid to 
South Australia in that the Victorian Government sent their poultry expert, 
Mr. H. V. Hawkins, to this State last month to inquire into the working of 
the egg circles system, and by direction of the Minister of Agriculture he 
was supplied with full information by Mr. A. E. Kinnear, the organiser of 
the egg circles. The result will probably be that he will recommend liis 
Government to adopt the system in Victoria. 

The Outlet foe Eggs. 

The Commercial Agent furnishes the following information respecting the 
evils which it is intended to overcome by the adoption of the egg circles 
system, the chief object of which is to find an outlet for eggs in the flush of 
the season :—In 1894 the price of eggs at no time between September and 
the end of December, which is the glut season, exceeded 4|d. During October 
of that year the price was as low as 3Jd. in Adelaide, and ofi that had to come 
5 per cent, commission. The market reports in that year said that the cause 
of the slump in the price was that the supply exceeded the demand. Later 
the export trade to the eastern and western States was developed, with the 
result that in 1902-3 for the same months of the year eggs went up to 9|d. 
a do5sen. Tlien, naturally, production increased. In 1905 we found 
we w(3re exceeding tlie demands of the Commonwealth, because the price 
receded again to 5|d. a dozen in those months. In 19()6 it looked very much 
as if we were going back to the price of 1894, and it was then suggested that 
w;e should open up an export trade to England, the Government undertaking 
to guarantee the freight. The result of that shipment to England was 6jd. 
a dozen net in Adelaide. Prior to that it was considered highly satisfactory by 
many people in the trade here if we got never less than 6d. a dozen in Adelaide 
for the inter-State trade during the glut season. In 1907 two further shipments 
went to London and netted in Adelaide 7|d. a dozen. Several people, however, 
who shipped that year were dissatisfied because they only netted 7|d. and 
the local price was 8d. Their idea was that had they kept their eggs instead 
of shipping them to London they would have got 8d. a dozen, evidently losing 
sight of the fact that it was the result of shipping the surplus outside the 
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Commonwealtli tFat made the local price. In the following year, September, 
1908, I cabled a firm offer of a price that would have netted 7d. a dozen in 
Adelaide for 30,000 cases of eggs. None was shipped, and the reason given 
was that the local price being good persons would not ship with the prospect 
of getting onl 3 r 7d. The point to be looked at is this—the man who shipped to 
England would be making the price for the man who did not. Supposing 
we had shipped the 30,000 cases off the South Australian market during the 
month of November, is it not reasonable to believe that the local price would 
have been nearer Is. than 8d., and in addition to that there would have been 
at least £30,000 of outside capital brought into the State ? We have, there¬ 
fore, arrived at two conclusions—(1) that as individuals we cannot ship to 
England ; and (2) that if production is to be increased here the export trade 
must provide an outlet for our eggs. Hence the reason for starting co¬ 
operative circles throughout the State, so that every year export to oversea 
markets can be carried on by each circle taking its proportion of the export 
to England, and thus keeping up a satisfactory price locally, w^ithout resorting 
to the pickle tub.'' 

An Egg Circles Circular. 

It is the intention of the organising secretary of the Egg Circles Branch 
to issue once a month to the members of egg circles a circular or small paper 
bearing on points connected with the poultry industry. The first paper has 
been published and sent to members, and it deals with the question of securing 
infertile eggs during the coming hot weather. The advice given is as 
follows :— 

The smiimer is about here, and unless you take steps to prevent it we shall begin to have the 
bad eggs eoiuing in With the system that is in operation we vdll not find nearly so many bad 
eggs as are found in the ordinary market article, but it is possible to so work the business as to 
have no bad eggs at all, even in the hottest weather. All that is necessary is to kill, sell off, 
or separate the roosters from the hens, and then the eggs will be infertile. Being infertile they 
will keep longer, and Jire the best eggs for our purix)ses. As you all know, the Circle business 
is being steadily built up on the foundations of size and superior quality The graders at our 
dejtots will attend to size, but you members must see to the quality aiid freshness Here are a 
few points: — 

1. The roosters worry the hens; without them the hens will lay 10 per cent, better. 

2. The roosters eat the profits the hens make. 

3. The roosters feirilise the eggs, causing them to geraiinate and quickly go had in hot 
weather: It is believed that the sum of £ou,o<'0 is lost every year in South Australia through 
crude methods of handling, and running roosters with the hens What is your shai*e of this 
loss F 

4- Miserable and weedy cockerels are allowed to breed and beget equally feeble progeny. 
Why not stop such bad business ? 

b. A strong rooster viU get up to 1,0On chicks in the year. Even on a big farm three or 
four roosters of this sort would he plenty. Six or eight of the best layers should be picked out 
for each cock and penned sepiimtely, and then the future stock would he all right, and the eggs 
from the other hens w’ould he infeiiile 

6. The young cockerels should he sold off as soon as they are about five months old. After 
this age they will get chickens, and also eat the profits the hens make. 

The papers issued will fit the time of the year, and every point connected 
with poultry and egg production will be dealt with. By those means it is 
expected that the members will in a short time become educated with respect 
to the possibilities of poultry-keeping under intelligent management. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE IN LONDON. 


The Grocers’ Exhibition. 

Soutli Australian produce received an excellent advertisement at the 
Clrocers' and Allied Trades'* Exhibition which was opened by the Hon. A. A. 
Kirkpatrick on Saturday, September iSth. The advantages of exhibiting at 
special exhibitions rather than at general exhibitions were pointed out to the 
Government by the Commercial Agent (Major Horton), and his suggestion in 
this respect has apparently been justified by results. In a letter to the Treasurer 
respecting the Exhibition Mr, Kirkpatrick writes — The South Australian 
exhibit covers a space of 50ft. x 16ft. and is a very striking and excellent 
display of the Statens products. The Acting Commercial Agent has shown 
taste in the selection of the design for the stand itself and in the arrange¬ 
ment of the exhibits. The State is to be congratulated upon the very effective 
manner in which the products to hand have been arranged so as to make 
the most comprehensive display possible. I feel sure that an effective exhibit 
such as the one in question at shows such as the Grocers^ and Allied Trades' 
Exhibition cannot but be beneficial to South Australia as an inducement to 
suitable persons to settle there as well as an advertisement to the grocers and 
allied tradesmen of the resources of the State.” Mr. Kirkpatrick also for¬ 
warded a number of press cuttings respecting the Exhibition. These include 
reports in the leading London papers and the principal newspapers at Man¬ 
chester, Newcastle, Nottingham, Leicester, Glasgow^ Ipswich, Cardiff, Edin¬ 
burgh, Bradford, and Bristol, in all of which special reference was made to 
South Australia. The following extracts are specimens of what most of the 
papers had to to say,:— 

It IS significant that the South Australian Government has an important and 
representative display at the hall. Their show is so effective in its range of 
samples, from tallow to brand}% that the Government will certainly reap its 
reward. It is not generally known that South Australia has beaten the Con¬ 
tinental brandies in open contest. In fact, as a representative of its Govern¬ 
ment iiilormed the Morninff Leader representative on Saturday, at the opening 
of the Exhibition, South Australia produces as much as half of the wine 
output of the Commonwealth. In the season just ended the production was 
over three million gallons .—Morning Leader^ TjondoTi. 

The South Australian Government has taken a large space and erected a 
most attractive pavilion, in which the products of that colony are displayed. 
Within recent years the colonies have appreciated more and more the value of 
exhibitions in enabling them to put forward their advantages. South Australia 
appears, to have plenty to offer the grocer, and at this Exhibition she' puts it 
forward in a most attractive Tvay .—Daiff Mail, London. 

Ihe principal point emphasised at the luncheon which preceded the formal 
opening of the Grocery, Provision, .and Allied Trades 'Exhibition at the 
Agricultural,Hall, Islingtonvon Saturday afternoon was'that, made" by the Hon. 
■A. A. Kirkpatrick, representing South Australia.; ' He emphasised the fact that 
our. Australian colonies 'were a.ble for many yea,rs tO' come to solve the problem 
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•of the food supply to the mother country. Wines, brandy, fruit, oil, rabbits, 
and wheat abounded, and, now that the question of transportation had been 
overcome, that part of the Empire was ready and able to provide food for the 
teeming millions of England. As usual, the Exhibition itself, which remains 
open until Saturday next, is full of interest both to the grocery and allied 
trades, and to the housekeeper who is anxious to learn the latest and best 
things- to help in the everyday question of providing for home requirements.— 
Leicester Post, 

The Government of South Australia, which is showing the resources of that 
portion of the Empire in furnishing the mother country with such splendid 
foodstuffs and beverages, is doing a commendable educational work.— Stmidard, 
London. 

The Acting Commercial Agent (Mr. G. A. W. Pope), reporting on the 
Exhibition, says :—The value of the stands to business people can be gauged 
by the crowds that attend, a large percentage of whom are grocers from all 
parts of the Kingdom, and just the class of people our exhibits would interest, 
und, judging by the very many inquiries, was interesting a fair proportion of 
those present. A fair criterion of the distances people come may be obtained 
when I mention that I arranged with one of the biggest people in Belfast to 
send them some apples I had on show, with the idea that they would exhibit 
them in their windows at the present time, and open a trade in South Austra¬ 
lian apples through this department next season; and a little later I inter¬ 
viewed a man from Cardiff who is interested in the honey trade we have 
established here. Particulars of the produce shown are as followsThe 
shelves of one section were filled with a collection of wheats and flour in glass 
jars, which contained good samples of the best wheats grown in South Aus¬ 
tralia. Messrs. D. & J. Fowler were kind enough to send two 561b. trade cases of 
first-grade raisins from their London store, so I used these and an advertise¬ 
ment card of the firm for the purpose of informing inquirers where raisins 
could be obtained. I sold 1,000 pots of honey to the public at 6d. each, 
and obtained the supply from Messrs. Sainsbury, Whiteley, and the 
Junior Army and Navy Stores, and as our wholesale agents opened 
up a good many new accounts, this side of the business was successfuL 
The remainder of the stands were filled with pictures, shells, horns, wattle- 
bark, tallow, and tinned rabbits, the Franco-British trophy, olive oil, and 
miscellaneous things held in stock in this ojGS.ce. I may mention that I 
also exhibited a honey toffee which is now being made by Mr. Butterworth, 
■of Manchester, and consists of 25 per cent, of South Australian honey, 
the balance being sugar. This is a really good wholesome toffee, and 
lie hopes to extend his trade in ^it to London. There were very many 
inquiries from the public respecting South Australia, and we distributed 500 
handbooks and other literature giving the particulars generally asked for. In 
this respect particularly, and throughout the Exhibition generally, I have 
had the assistance of the Secretary to the Agent-General, and I feel sure that 
the sum expended has gained a very splendid advertisement for South Aus¬ 
tralia and its products.” 
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A iOLE-DRAlN PLOUGH. 


While he was in New Zealand last month, Professor Angus visited most of 
the implement and machinery firms in Dunedin, Christchurch, Wellington, 
and Palmerston North, and at the last-named town he purchased a mole- 
drain plough, so-called from the fact of the resemblance of the hole it leaves 
in the ground to the burrow of a mole. This plough is now landed in the 
State, and will shortly be at -work in the South-East. 

Drain ploughs have been used with excellent results in many parts of New 
Zealand during the last few years. Thousands of acres of cold clay country 



Carlyle Mole-Draih Ploxjoh. 


have been reclaimed by them and converted into fruitful agricultural and 
pastoral land, capable of cultivation at any season of the year, and with 
largely increased sheep-carrying capacity. No cheaper or more expeditious 
system has ever been devised for subsoil draining heavy water-logged soils. 
The plough is worked by horses (10 to 12 in a team) or by traction engine, 
and drains can be laid at a cost of Id. per chain, or even less. In suitable 
sofi, the drams wiH^ years, effectually freeing the surface of 

storm, water and winter accumulations. ■. 

Th^e figures show clearly the method of operating. In fig. 1 the rear 
end of the plough has been raised on the wings by the forward motion of 
the team high enough to allow the sheath to drop into its working position, 
where'it is; locked by a ' cross-latch, and the point is now entering the ground. 
In fig. 2 it has' iaken the ground, and is working at the desired depth. In 
' fig. S'the'latch'has' been thrown out, .and the sheath has risen to the surface, 
in "'Which' position the plough is drawn 'back 'to a" fresh starting-point.' A 
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slight pressure on the starting-lever by the driver suffices to bring the wings 
into action when required, and the plough into fig. 1 position again. The 
sheath can be set to work at any desired depth, and the level can be altered 
a few inches up or down while the plough is in motion. The plugs are of oval 
shape, and are supplied in various sizes. 



Professor Angus is quite satisfied that this plough will do good work where 
the subsoil is of a clayey nature, and not too far from the surface. These 
ploughs are also reported to do good work on soils of a peaty nature, and the 
drains have been known to last for almost 30 years. The idea is to drain 
about 2ft. deep, and at intervals of about 30ft. 



Jeesey Cows. 
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MARKETING OF HAY AND CHAFF. 


Proposed New Legislation. 

It Las been found that tbe Chafi, Hay, and Fruit Act passed last year is*, 
unworkable in several of its provisions, and a new Bill is now before Parliament. 
wMcli corrects the errors of last year's Act, and bas some new features wbicli 
are of tbe greatest importance to users of cba:S and liay. Tbe new Bill has. 
been drawn on a more elaborate scale than was tbe case last year with tbe- 
object of making it more effective, especially witb respect to tbe few wbo 
deliberately endeavor to defy tbe law. Tbe principal definitions are as. 
follows:— 

“ Hay means tbe stalks, leaves, and beads of any one or more cereals and 
plants, from wbicb the natural production of grain or seed has not 
been removed, whether by natural means or by stripping or threshing 
or other process : 

Straw means tbe stalks, leaves, and heads of any one or more cereals and 
plants, from which tbe natural production of grain or seed bas been re¬ 
moved, whether by natural means or by stripping or threshing or other 
process: 

“ Hay cbafU^ means chaff consisting only of chaffed bay : 

“ Straw chaffmeans chaffed.straw : 

“ Mixed chaff*' means hay chaff and straw chaff mixed in any proportions r 

“ Chaffciitter " means a person who carries on the business of cutting chaff 
for sale, whether tbe sale is to be by himself or another person. 

Sale of Mixed Chaff. 

As was the case last year tbe sale of mixed chaff is prohibited, and no person 
is allowed to sell any chaff other than hay chaff unless the bag containing it 
has the words “ Straw Chaff printed on it in conspicuous letters. 

The Size of Chaff Bags. 

The. standard weight of a bag of chaff, whether hay chaff or straw chaffy 
is 561bs. excluding the weight of the bag. Last year the weight of a bag of 
chaff was fixed at 401bs., the object then being that the Chapman wheat sack, 
might he','us«i’as a chaff hag. .It has been found, however, that the Chapman 
sack, as a rule, wiE not contain 401bs..-of chaff, and in this respect last year's 
■ Act; has not come into; operation. '' Mr, ■ W. L, Summers, .the inspector under 
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■the Hay and Cliaff Act, lias reported to tlie Minister of Agriculture on the 
•question as follows :— 

With the introduction of the, Chapman sack we have a bag that will not hold, 
except under rare conditions, 40lbs. of chaff. The consequence has been that 
it was necessary for the cutter to adopt some other hag, and the bran bag is 
now in general use. I think I am correct in saying that 80 per cent, of the 
■chaff sold around Adelaide and the north is sold in the bran bag, in weights in 
excess of 401bs. The result is that we are practically in the position in regard 
to weights that we were before the Act was adopted. The greater bulk of the 
trade around Adelaide now is done in 561bs. bags, but a number of chaff cutters 
are also putting up 50lb. bags. As the weights are in excess of the standard 
bag, there is nothing tosho\v w’hether the bag is supposed to contain 501bs. or 
-561b., and the consequence is that the inspectors finding bags weighing 521bs. 
are simply told that these are 501b. bags, or that the bags are sold by actual 
weight. At the same time, however, I have had a number of complaints that 
bags supposed to hold 56lbs. of chaff have, on being weighed by the purchaser 
•on leaching home, contained only 53lbs. or 541bs. 

ISTo person is allowed to sell less than a bag of chaff unless the actual weight 
of the chaff is printed or affixed to the bag. A ton of chaff is calculated at 
2,2401bs., exclusive of the weight of the bags. 


Adulteration of Chaff. 

The division of the Bill relating to the adulteration of chaff is as follows :— 

11. (1) The Governor may, by Proclamation published in the Government 
Gazette^ fix standards for the amount or proportion of moisture and the amounts 
-or proportions of any other ingredients or constituents which may, or shall, be 
contained in or added to chaff. 

(2) Such standards may prescribe a maximum and a minimum, or a maxi¬ 
mum or a minimum only. 

{^3) Different amounts or proportions may be fixed for different periods of 
the year, and for different parts of the State. 

(4) The Governor may from time to time alter the standards so fixed and 
fix other standards in lieu thereof. 

12. "When standards have been fixed as mentioned in section 11, no person 
shall sell any chaff which is not in accordance with the standards so fixed in 
xespect of such chaff which are for the time being in force. 

13. No person shall sell any chaff containing, or to which has been added, 
■any foreign ingredient unless such ingredient is permitted by a standard fixed 
under section 11 in respect of such chaff and for the time being in force. 

14. No person'whose business or occupation, or part of whose business or 
•occupation, or one of whose businesses or occupations is to cut chaff for sale 
(whether sale by himself or another person) or to sell chaff, shall have in his 
possession, custody, or control any chaff containing, or to which has been 
added, any foreign ingredient, unless such ingredient is permitted by a stan¬ 
dard fixed under section 11 in respect of such chafit and for the time being in 
force, or, when standards have been fixed under the said section, which chaff 
is not in accordance with the standards so fixed in respect of such chaff wffiich 
are for the time being in force. 
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Mr. SiiBiriiers's report in respect to the moisture in chaff was as follows — 

Ill our ciiiiiate damping the hay in the dry weather is absolutely necessary 
for the comfort of the workers, and to enable good samples of chaff to be cut. 
Water is a foreign ingredient under the Act, and while we may permit the ad- 
clitioii of 5 per cent= of moisture we have no means of cheeking this, for the 
reason that the chaff naturally varies in percentage of moisture, and an analysis 
only shows the total pei'centage of moisture, and cannot distinguish between 
add*ed and natural moisture. Further, hay that is naturally damp does not re¬ 
quire so much damping as dry hay. If power, however, to fix the percentage 
of moisture is obtained, we could fix a certain amount as the maximum allowed 
ill chaffi I have had samples contain at least 15 pei" cent, of added moisture^ 
but we could not prove that this was added. Further, I have found hay¬ 
stacks at cutters’ places deliberately exposed to the rain, and hay being cut 
absolutely reeking wet and mouldy. 


Registeation of Chaff Mills. 

Another division of the Bill relates to the registration of chaff mills. It is 
proposed to have a register, fu‘stly of hay^-chaff mills, and secondly of straw- 
chaff mills, and a record will be kept of the names and places of business 
of cbaffcutters. Any person desiring to be registered as a chaffcutter may 
be so registered on application, and on pay^ment of a registration fee of 10s. 
There is also provision for a transfer from one part of the register to another, 
that is from hay-chaff mills to straw-chaff mills, or vice versa. No person^ 
however, can be registered on both parts of the register at the same time, 
that is to sayq a man cannot be registered both as a • hay-chaff cutter and 
straw-chaff cutter. It is further provided in clause 26 that no person registered 
as a hay^-chaff cutter shall cut any straw chaff for sale or otherwise or have 
any straw chaff' in his possession or custody or under his control. In like 
manner no person who is registered as a straw-cutter shall cut any hay chaff 
for sale or otherwise or have any hay chaff in his possession or custody or 
under his control. Clause 25 which restricts the business of dealing in chaff 
to the persons registered reads as follows :— 

, No person shall carry on , the - business, ' whether as. his only business, trade, 
or occupation, or not, or w'hether in conjunction with any other business, trade, 
or 0'Ccupatio.n, or not—', , 

■ ■(«). Df -cutting hay chaff for sale (whether sale by himself or another 
person), unless be is registered under Part 1. of the Register: 

,(■6) Of --cutting straw chaff for sale '-(whether sale by himself or another 
person), unless he Is registered under Part II. of the Register. 

Sale of Hay. 

Clause 28, which deals with the sale of hay, is as follows:— 

■In any co-Hlract for the sale of hay by, weight there, shall -be an implied 
-eon-dition that the vendor .shall -be entitled at his own cost to have the- hay 
weighed on a licensed weighbridge, and that the purchaser shall'accept such 
'' 'Weight'a.S',correct.' 
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WOODS AND FORESTS DEPARTIVIENT. 


Tlie Government liave realised the advisableness of extending the operations 
of the Woods and Forests Department, and this year the proposed expenditure 
of the department has been increased from £10,080 to £17,575, an increase 
of £7,495. It is the intention of the Conservator of Forests to extend pine 
^nd gum planting wherever possible. A testimony showing the importance of 
' the work of the department and also the fame of Australian timber for railway 
and other purposes recently came to hand from America where also, 
apparently, there is a shortage of timber for railway purposes. Captain E. 
V. E. Neill, an Australian, now resident in San Francisco, has forwarded the 
following letter to the Commonwealth Government:—“ In my present 
position of accountant and purchasing agent fox the E. M. Chadbourne 
Company, one of the biggest construction firms on the West Coast, I am 
brought continually into touch with many of the big contractors. From 
one of these I received many inquiries in regard to our timbers, and after 
listening to my remarks in regard to them he stated that he was in a position 
to place an order for at least 1,000,000 sleepers if I knew how to get the right 
people in line to supply redgum timbers. I am certain that if this matter 
were carefully handled the Southern Pacific and other of the large railroad 
-companies would take all the timber we can supply. This is only one line 
in which I feel certain we can do an enormous export trade. A week or 
so ago I was consulted by a big timber man who was in possession of a sample 
of our blackwood. He stated he had submitted the wood to all kinds of tests, 
^nd was satisfied that it w^as the best kind of wood he had ever seen for the 
interior finish of Pullman cars, ko/' . 

Letters were enclosed from Mr. R. B. Swayne, a prominent timber mer¬ 
chant, who invited offers from contractors for the supply of from 50,(XX) to 
100,000 Australian sleepers every three months or six months for the next 
three or four years. In commenting on the letters, Mr. Gill, Conservater 
of Forests, said that the supply of redgum for sleepers was rapidly being 
cut out in South Australia, and all that coidd be obtained was needed for 
.supplying tbe railways of this State. It was, therefore, in the highest degree 
improbable that a million sleepers could be cut of a kind to supply the demands 
indicated in Mr. Swayne's letter. It would he good policy, however, to let 
it be known through the press that such a request had been received from 
a country which for so long had been regarded as possessing an unlimited 
.supply of timber of all kinds. The request emphasised in a pointed manner 
the urgent need for prompt action in extending forestry operations in Aus¬ 
tralia.' 
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In liis animal report for 1908-9, tLe Chairman of the Advisory Board 
writes :— The Board feels strongly that more encouragement should be given 
to the planting and conservation of timber. The high prices ruling for timber 
of ail descriptions (especially sleepers for railways, fencing posts, and firew-ood) 
enipiiiasise the necessity for this. Not only should the natural timber be 
protected and put to better use, but tree-planting on an extensive scale is. 
fully warranted. Private owmers planting timber can scarcely expect much 
return within 20 years under the most favorable circumstances, and naturally 
there is not much inducement to plant. The Board believes it would be 
good policy for the Government to ofier, under suitable conditions, a bonus 
to encourage tree-planting. Such bonus should at least be sufficient to cover 
the cost of the necessary attention to the trees during the first four or five 
years of their existence ; after that age they "would practically entail no expen¬ 
diture in this direction. In addition to this the Board is of opinion that the 
operations of the Forest Department should be materially extended, as all 
timber planted on forest reserves should in years to come prove a valuable 
asset to the State.^' 





Mueray Beidge. 
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THE STANDARD FRUIT CASE. 


Tlie Chaff, Hay, and Fruit Bill now before Parliament has the following 
provisions which it is proposed to substitute for the Act of 1908, dealing with 
the standard fruit cases :— 

29. The standard double case, standard case, standard half-case, standard 
flat case, and standard flat half-case for fruit shall be of the respective 
measurements and capacities set out in the Fourth Schedule : Provided that, 
if a case is of the shape required by the measurements which are applicable, 
it shall be deemed to comply with the requirements of the said Schedule if 
the excess or deficiency (if any) in the cubic capacity of such case does not 
exceed in the whole two and one-half per centum of the required cubic 
capacity, 

30. No person shall, after the passing of this Act, sell or buy any fruit 
(other than dried, preserved, tinned, or canned fruit) unless such fruit is at 
the time contained in one or more standard double cases, standard cases, 
standard half-cases, standard flat cases, or standard flat half-cases, in accord¬ 
ance with the provisions of section 29 and the Fourth Schedule : Provided 
that this section shall not apply to-—- 

(a) Fruit sold or bought by weight, measure of capacity, or numberj in a 

quantity at one time of less than twenty pounds in weight: 

(b) Fruit sold or bought, in a quantity at one time of more chan two imperial 

bushels, to or by the owners of jam or sauce factories, or dried, 
preserved, tinned, or canned fruit factories, for the manufacture or 
preparation of jam or sauce, or dried, preserved, tinned, or canned 
fruit, or other similar articles: 

(c) Fruit sold or bought in baskets or punnets : 

{d) Fruit sold or bought in trays each containing only one layer: 

(e) Any particular fruit which the Governor, by Proclamation published in 

the Government Gazette, exempts from the provisions of this Act: 

(f) Any particular fruit sold or bought in cases of such measurements and 

capacity, or other description, as the Governor, by Proclamation pub¬ 
lished in the Government Gazette, exempts from the pi'ovisions of 
this Act as regards such particular fruit. 

31. (I) No person shall sell any fruit in a ease unless such c-ase has been 
legibly and durably impressed, printed, or marked in a conspicuous position, at 
one or both ends on the outside of such case— 

(a) With the name and address of the maker of the case ; and, 

(^) With the words Guaranteed by maker to contain two imperial bushels,’® 
or “Guaranteed by maker to contain one imperial bushel,” or 
“ Guaranteed by maker to contain one-half imperial bushel,” accord¬ 
ing to the size oi the ease, 

(2) Such name and address and guarantee shall be impressed, printed, or 
marked as aforesaid within a space measuring not more than three inches in 
length nor more than one and a half inches in width, 

32. (1) No person shall place, cause, or suffer to be placed on a case any 
guarantee mentioned in section 31 which is incorrect. 
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f2) No person sliall alter the size, shape, or any of the measurements o£, or' 
m any way taiaper wiiii, any case bearing a maker’s name and address and any 
guarantee mentioned in section 31, or wilfully deface or alter or in any way 
tamper with such name or address or guarantee. 

33. Tile Governor may, by Proclamation published in the Government 
Gazette, prohibit the introduction into any portion of the State specified in 
such Prociamatioii of any box, case, bag, or other receptacle which has already 
contained fruit,. 

The size of the standard case is defined in one of the schedules as follows :— 
Standard Double Case. 

1. The standard double case shall be twenty-six inches in length inside^ 
twelve inches in width inside, and fourteen inches and a quarter of an inch in 
depth inside, and shall have a cubic capacity of four thousand four hundred 
and forty-six inches. 

Standard Case. 

2. The standard case shall be eighteen inches in length inside, eight inches 
and seven-eighths of an inch in width inside, and fourteen inches in depth 
inside, and shall have a cubic capacity of two thousand two hundred and thirty- 
six inches. 

Standard Half-case. 

3. The standard half-case, save that the depth thereof inside shall be seven 
inches, shall be of the same measurements as the standard case, and shall have 
a cubic capacity of one thousand one hundred and eighteen inches. 

Standard Flat Case. 

4. The standard fiat case shall be twenty-six inches in length inside, six 
inches in width inside, and fourteen inches and a quarter of an inch in depth 
inside, and shall have a cubic capacity of twp thousand two hundred and twenty- 
three inches. 

Standard Flat Half-mse. 

5. The standard fiat half-case, save that the depth inside shall be seven 
inches and one eighth of an inch, shall be of the same measurements as the 
standard fiat case, and shall have a cubic capacity of one thousand one hundred 
and twelve inches. 

The measurements and capacity specified above are, in each case, to be in 
addition to the space occupied by any partitions in the case. 
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IRISH BLIGHT. 


TLe Minister of Agriculture has received a report from the Horticultural 
Instructor with respect to Irish Blight in the potato crops of South Australia. 
Mr. Quinn, who contributed an article on potato blight to the September 
issue of the Journal, adds the following information :—The whole of the 
plains of Adelaide as far north as Salisbury, the western slopes of the Mount 
Lofty Ranges overlooking Adelaide, the upper southern portion of the Mount 
Lofty Ranges proper, part of the northern end, much of the Barossa, Clare, 
and Wirrabara districts, and the vicinity of Mount Gambier, Glencoe, Millicent, 
Tantanoola, Rendelsham, and Penola have been visited by the officers, and 
any suspected plants or tubers from plots, or stores forwarded to me for micro¬ 
scopic examination. Up to the present I have been able to identify the 
presence of the fungus on specimens from practically all over the plains of 
Adelaide and at Salisbury, as well as all along the slopes and in the western 
gullies of the Mount Lofty Range. In the Mount Lofty Ranges the disease 
has been located upon Norton’s Summit right along to Clarendon and out 
south as far as McLaren Vale. The eastern and northern ends of this range 
have not yet been inspected. In the Barossa, Stanley, and Wirrabara districts 
scarcely any potatoes are grown, and certainly not in the winter season, 
owing to the extremely low temperatures usually experienced. No signs of 
the disease have thus far been located in those districts. * In the South-East 
only one small area in the isolated kitchen garden attached to the Moorak 
homestead, near Mount Gumbier, yielded unmistakable evidence of the fungus, 
This plot has since, with the consent of the patriotically-minded owner, 
been carefully dug out, roots, tubers, and branches, the whole of which have 
been destroyed by fire. I am hopeful, therefore, that as the growers in that 
district do not usually import seed potatoes from other places the disease 
may have been eliminated, I may say I personally examined scores of small 
plots of winter potatoes growing in house-gardens in the neighborhood of 
Mount Gambier, and dissected microscopic portions of any suspicious spots 
on leaves, but found no further evidence of the Irish Blight. When the 
crops now merging from the soil are well above the ground, as well as in the 
autumn of next year, before the tops wither away, a minute inspection should 
be again undertaken in this important potato-growing neighborhood. 

At present on the Adelaide plains and western slopes of the Mount Lofty 
Ranges there axe, or have been, about 200 acres of infected crop made up of 
areas ranging from 10 acres to a few rods of land. In the ranges proper, 
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so far as inspected, tlie infected area is probably not quite as large ; but I 
suspect many more acres will be added when the inspection, is completed. 
I do not anticipate any outbreaks in the districts north of Adelaide beyond 
Salisbury. The general absence of inter-State or foreign seed potatoes from, 
the South-Eastern districts and the occurrence of the Irish Blight only in a 
garden containing non-commercial varieties, some of which had been brought 
from abroad within a couple of years, may be only a coincidence, but it is 
one closely bordering upon admissible evidence respecting the origin of the 
disease. 

'' The seed potatoes from which the infected crops on the plains of Adelaide 
were grown were nearly ail of the variety known as Bismarck, and can almost 
without exception be traced to recent importations from Tasmania. Those 
in the southern Mount Lofty Range found infected were received from Tas¬ 
mania or Victoria. 

Quarantine,—^Until such time as legislative authority is secured quaran¬ 
tine is only a question of open discussion; hence I respectfully ask the Minister 
to postpone it until the inspection of all districts is completed and some 
traversed a second time.'’ 


SALE OF INSECTICIDES, 


Protection of Fruitgrowers. 

For the better protection of fruitgrowers the Government have introduced 
legislation providing that persons buying insecticides may know the con¬ 
stituents or ingredients of what they are buying in the same way that buyers 
of fertilisers are protected by the Fertilisers Act of 1900. The principal 
sections of the Bill are as follows :—^ ’ 

S4. (1) When any person sells any insecticide he shall sign and give to the 
purchaser an invoice, on which shall be stated— 

(«) The figure, word, trade mark, or description which is to be branded or 
Stamped upon or afBxed to every package or receptacle containing 
any of the insecticide sold at that time to the purchaser: 

(b) All the constituents or ingredients of which the insecticide is composed or 
which are contained therein, and the exact percentage of each of such 
constituents or ingredients. 

(2) Such invoice shall, notwithstanding any agreement to the contrary, have 
effect as a w’arranty by the seller of'the accuracy of all the matters stated 
.thereon. " .-v-, , 
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35. When any person sells any insecticide he shall brand or stamp upon or 
durably affix to or cause to be branded or stamped upon or durably affixed to, 
every package or receptacle containing any'of the insecticide sold at that.time, 
a figure, word, trade mark, or trade description corresponding to the figure, 
word, trade mark, or trade description stated on the invoice given by the vendor 
to the purchaser upon the sale of such insecticide. 

36. (1) It shall be an offence against this Act if any person who sells any 
insecticide— 

(fz) Fails without reasonable excuse to give, on or before, or as soon as pos¬ 
sible after the delivery of such insecticide, or any of it, the invoice 
required by section 34 ; or 

(Z>) Causes or permits any invoice or description with respect to or of such 
insecticide to he false in any material particular; or 

(c) Fails to brand or stamp upon or durably affix to any package or recep¬ 
tacle containing any of such insecticide the figure, mark, trade 
mark, or trade description required by section 35, before delivery 
of such package or receptacle. 

(2) In any proceeding for either of the offences described in subdivisions 
(a) and (5) of subsection (1) of this section, the burden of proof that sectiori 
34 or 35, according to the nature of the case, has been complied with, shall liei 
on the defendant. 

37. No person shall be bound to accept delivery on sale of aii}^ insecticide 
unless all the provisions of sections 34 and 35 have been complied with as to 
such insecticide. 

In support of these provisions Mr. Summers reported— 

This is a matter of very serious importance, especially to the fruitgrowers. 
Spraying with arsenical compounds is absolutely necessary to prevent injury by 
codlin moth, and the success of the whole season’s work depends on the 
strength of the constituents and the poison used. There are four or five brands 
of arsenical poison now on the market, and these are very largely used by 
growers. I think I am within the mark when I say that the expenditure on 
proprietary brands alone this year will exceed £5,000, and in my opinion the 
growers are justified in asking for the same protection as purchasers of ferti¬ 
lisers. As the supposed constituents of these preparations are well known, no 
hardship would be cauf^ed to any honest manufacturer by compelling him to 
guarantee the constituents thereof. 



A UsiiFUj. Fiuld Rolj.e;ji, 


V 
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BRITISH IMPORTS OF GRAIN IN THE CEREAL YEAR 

■ 1908 -a 


The most important feature of the past cereal year (September 1st, 1908, to 
August 31st, 1909) has been the high price of wheat, together with the good 
average prices obtained for barley and o.ats (says the Journal of the Board 
of Agriciiltiire). 

The average price of British wheat, as ascertained under the Corn Returns 
Act, has stood above 30s. per quarter since the week ending May 23rd, 1907, 
and during the two weeks ending August 7th and 14th, 1909, it reached 44s. 9d. 
per quarter. The average for the harvest year 1908-9 is 36s. 6d., which is 
a higher figure than has been reached in any year since 1883. It differs but 
slightly, however, from that of 1897-98, which stood at 36s. 2cl. per quarter* 
The average price of imported wheat was 39s. Id. per quarter, as against 
36s. IJd. in 1907-8 and 30s. 5d. in 1906-7. 

The high price of wheat appears to have had but little effect on the imports, 
which amounted to 21,727,000qrs., as compared wdth 21,363,000qrs. in 1907-8. 
The variation in the home harvest almost adjusted the difference between 
the two years, so that the total supply of home and imported wheat was 
practically the same both in 1908-9 and in 1907-8, viz. : 28,468,000qrs., as 
compared with 28,429,000qrs. The quantity of imported wheat meal and 
flour was, however, less in the year just ended, and only amouhted to 
10,969,000cwts., as against 13,389,000cwts. If these figures are converted 
into the weight of grain which the flour may be supposed to represent and 
added to the above totals, it wrill be found that the total quantity of wheat 
available for home consumption, including seed, but exclusive of stocks 
carried over, was 32,023,000qrs., as compared with 32,768,000qrs. in 1907-8. 
The figures for the past sis years are compared in the followdng table :— 

Quarters. 

1903-4 .. .. .. .. 34,030,000 

: 1904-5 ' .... .. .. , 32,796,000 

1905- 6 .. 34,283,000-.'■ 

1906- 7 ■ .. ■ 33,966,000. 

' 1907-8 ■ , .. . .. \ . ^ ■32,768,000 ' , ■■ ■ 

1908-9,. ,, 3'2,023,000., " V'T''A 

It 'wffl be seen that, notwithstanding 'the'' increase'.uii the pppulatlonjthe 
supply during the past year fell below that of any of the preceding five 
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Witlb. regard to tlie countries contributing to tbe supply tbe receipts'from 
each, of tbe principal sources are given below :— 


Country of Export. Thousands of hundred-weiglits. 



1908-09 

1907-08 

1906-07 

1905-06 

India .. 

. 10,904 

.. 10,480 

.. 14,613 

.. 11,743 

Russia . 

.!.. 9,470 

4,455 

.. 12,843 

.. 18,37,7 

Argentina .. 

. 24,542 

.. 28,128 

.. 22,179 

.. 22,890 

United States ...... 

. 19,299 

.. 25,273 

.. 20,319 

.. 17,917 

Canada . 

. 15,118 

.. 13,578 

.. 11,085 

.. 11,177. 

Australia .. 

. 9,587 

.. 6,264 

.. -7,769 

.. 7,488 


The Argentine Republic was the principal exporter to this country, the. 
United States taking second place, and Canada the third. Australia sent a 
larger amount than had been the case for several years. Rouinania, which in 
some years, contributes a few million hundredweights, sent a very small 
supply, and the only country other than those mentioned in the above table 
which furnished more than 1,000,000cwts. was Chile. 

As regards flour, the United States contributed 6,997,OOOcwts., while 
Canada sent 2,056,000cwts. The imports from Austria-Hungary, at one 
time a considerable exporter, were insignificant. 

While the home supply of wheat only represents about 25 per cent, of the 
total, home-grown barley and oats still furnish the bulk of the supply. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board was held on Wednesday, 
October 13th, there being present Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (Acting Chairman), 
C. J. Tuckwell, 0. J. Valentine, J. Miller, G. R. Laffer, and Professor Perkins. 

The Secretary read the report of the Judges who acted on the occasion of 
the trial of stone-gathering machines at Paskeville. On the motion of Mr, 
Valentine it was decided to recommend the Minister of Agriculture to give 
effect to the proposals of the Judges in regard to the awards. It was resolved 
to recommend to the Minister that a further trial of stonegatherers be held in 
February or March next. 

The formation of Branches of .the Bureau at the following places was 
approved, with the undermentioned gentlemen as members :~Kalangadoo— 
Hon. G. Riddoch, M.L.C., Messrs. A. Gibb, E. F. Crouch, T. H. Morris, E. 
Earle, G. Ellison, S, Tucker, D. W. Tucker^ R, 0. Boyce, A, Rake, N. McCoH^ 
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W. F, Osborne, A. A'orwerk, T, Hunt, jun., J. A. Sudholz, and J, Boyce; 
Wilkawatt—Messrs. H, M. Harvey, G. A. Altus, W. J, Cushion, J. Tunny, 
J. F, G, Keriiicli, D. F. Bowman, A. V. Ivett, H. F. Alirns, P. T. E. Gregurke, 
H. H, Brooker, J. W. Altus, J. Ivett, T. Sorrell, 0. Sorrell, J, E. Altus, E. W, 
Brooker, IF. R. Neville, and W: J. Tylor ; Salisbury—Messrs. W. J. McNicol, 
R, King, G. Heier, A.,. Colier, F. Sayers, J. B. .Laurie, E. Moss, F. H. KuhL 
mann, J, Harvey, and A. G. Jenkins ; Mergbiny—Messrs. J. B. Talbot, R. P. 
Symonds, AY. J. Bubner, E. D. Barnett, T. Moody, E. F. Schwartz, J, 0, 
Shorn, L. Granwell, A. Shilton, H. J. Schwartz, J. H. Wills, and J. W. Basham, 
Wild Horae Plains—^Messrs. H. A. Lyons, C. H. Lyons, H. W. Lyons, C. E. 
Clark, H. Rundie, H. Baker, E. Baker, A. Parker, K. Hill, C. Primer, A. 
Daniel, E. Pope, G. Jones, R. Bailey, A. Wood, J. A. Lyons, and H. Hartley. 
Also one at Frances, subject to suitable names being submitted. 

A request from the Paskeville Branch was received asking that the Board 
should use its influence to get the size of the standard cornsack altered. It 
was decided to inform the Branch that the Board had already taken action 
in the matter and could not see its vray to do anything further in it at this 
juncture. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches:—^Messrs. H. Roberts, Balaklava; A. E. Bowen and H. Perkins, 
Lameroo ; R. F, Hughes, Clare; J. Sinclair, Nantawarra ; R. Burton, 0. 
Waye, and W. T. Waye, Willunga ; J. G. Shackeley, A. C. Stevens, C. B. 
Godely, and E. Leishman, Keith ; H. Parsons, Morchard ; E. Luke, J. Davis, 
W. Webb, and P. Webb, Eoolunga; G. Wagenknecht, and E. McLarne, 
Bowhill; H. Marshall and S. Griffin, Moonta; L. E. Young, Paskeville; 
J, Fleming, Shannon; E. J. Eagle, Port Pirie ; J. Ritchie, Port Elliot; G. F. 
Goodhart, Petina ; J. Gilfillan and J. Botroff, Parrakie ; C. Barnett, Kingston ; 
G. H. Wall, Coonalpyn; F. Mitchell, Whyte-Yarcowie. 



A Team oe Donkeys in tie Far North; 
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POULTRY NOTES. 

By D. F. LAURIE. 


Table Poultby. 

For prime, well-fattened cliickens, of 21bs. dead weight and over, there 
lias been an excellent market in Adelaide during the last few months. The 
prices paid by the leading poulterers are highly satisfactory and make this 
branch of the industry very profitable. Breeders, as a rule, have been misled 
on the subject of size and weight. I have for years pointed out that big 
weights are neither profitable nor in demand. The longer you keep a chicken 
the more it costs to feed and the more risks it runs. Up to, say, 10 or 12 
weeks old, the cost of rearing is not very much; but from that time onward 
the cost rapidly increases. If the spare cockerels and cull pullets are at that 
age (or thereabouts) drafted into the fattening yard for a few weeks they 
will soon put on flesh and should then be penned in coops and topped ofi for 
a fortnight or three weeks. Chickens and ducklings will not fatten if allowed 
to run about. It is surprising how soon they can be fattened if proper attention 
be given. The Produce Department is in touch with several buyers, and 
good prices can always be relied upon for good class poultry. Old hens, &c., 
can also be disposed of, but, of course, at less prices than rule for prime 
quality. ^ ^ 

Table-poultby Show. 

In order to encourage the production of high-class table poultry, and to 
foster the export trade, it has been decided to hold a table-poultry show at 
the Government Freezing Works, Ocean Steamers' Wharf, Port Adelaide, 
during February, 1910. Prizes totalling £20 have been allotted, and a com¬ 
prehensive schedule suitable for the export trade has been decided upon. 
Cockerels and pullets have separate classes and may be' exhibited in pairs, 
half-dozens, and dozens. In addition, there are classes for under 41bs. and 
for over 41bs. weight. For White Leghorn breeders, and owners of small 
chickens generally, there are two classes for small chickens (sonietimes called 

squabs ” ). The weights of these will vary froni l-|lbs. to 21bs. 

Ducklings have three classes^—^for pairs, for half-dozens, and for dozens, 
and must all be over 5lbs. live weight. All ducklings must have white 
plumage-—colored sorts cannot compete. Chickens with black legs are 
debarred from competing. The Commercial Agent states emphatically that 
no chickens with black legs' should be sent to England. The prejudice 
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against black legs is as strong as ever. Yellow legs are not, of course, equal 
to white in tlie Englisli buyer’s opinion; but the excellence of the American 
poiiltiy sliipped to England lias to an extent removed the prejudice wliicli 
long existed. We must cater for Englisli market requirements and respect 
prejudices. We all know that a prime, young, well-fattened Black 
Orpington or Langslian is an excellent table bird, with white skin and flesh 
of good quality, but the prejudice exists. Tastes differ, and birds that are 
considered first-class here by many breeders would not find ready sale in 
England. 

All the birds at the show will be exported to England, and for the con¬ 
venience of breeders an advance of Is. on chickens and 2s. on ducklings will 
be made at time of shipment. The balance of the proceeds will be paid on 
receipt of account sales from London. 

Laying Competitions. 

There will be two laying-competitions next year—one at the Roseworthy 
poultry Station and one at. the Kybybolite Poultry Station. The latter 
will be confined to South-Eastern competitors, with probably Murray Bridge 
as a dividing line. Schedules are now ready and will be forwarded on appli¬ 
cation. According to ail accounts there should be a heavy entry for Rose¬ 
worthy, and in order to provide accommodation it is necessary for entries 
to be in early in January, There will probably be 150 pens or more. Last 
3 'ear there , were three sections, but the entries ivere so poor in section II. 
that it liadVto be abandoned, and the few pens of Minorcas, Brown 
Leghorns, &?., are competing in section II. (all other breeds). 

This }^ear it will be—1.—White Leghorns, II.—Other light breeds, 
in.—Heavy breeds. At K}^b 3 "boiite there will be about 50 pens, and one 
section onty; all breeds will compete together. 


Selling Eggs by Weight. 

Many references have been made to this question, and I have often been 
asked to express an opinion thereon. Now that grading is being introduced 
it would be a less difficult task to make an alteration than before. In Denmark 
the co-operative societies purchase eggs from members by weight. Here 
it could be worked on the basis that the standard egg shall weigh 2ozs., or 
eight to the pound. Thus, eggs at 8d. per dozen wmuld mean standard 2oz. 
eggs 8d. per pound. Larger eggs vrould weigh seven or perhaps only 
six to the pound, while others w^ould go nine or ten to the pound. The 
actual grading w^ould have to be done at the packing houses. In the mean¬ 
time, hoivever, there is a lot to be done in inducing people to produce plenty 
of clean fresh eggs. Times are prosperous just now, and not muck care is 
exercised b}^ some people in collecting the eggs. Many people, whose fowls 
lay small eggs, think they ought to be paid as much for them as the man 
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whose birds lay extra large ones. The trouble has been that in the past 
anything with a shell on it has passed muster, and no encouragement has 
been given for the production of high quality and good marketable size. 

Seasonable Hints. 

Make provision for renewing your poultry stock before it is too late. If 
you have not hatched plenty of good chickens you had better arrange for 
the purchasing of some, or order some good breeding stock for early delivery 
next year. 

Yast improvement is necessary in the average farm flock. Many farmers 
prefer crossbreds and mongrels to the reliable, useful piirebreds—they say 
so and you can see it in their fowls, cattle, and horses. In time their suc¬ 
cessors will know better, and we shall see much better results. 

Grow green food wherever possible ; if not, use nice wheaten hay clialf 
steeped in hot water for a few hours and then mix with bran and pollard. 
This saves cost of feed and gives more eggs. 

Keep a good supply of cool, clean drinking water, and see that it is well 
shaded. Erect sun shelters so that in hot weather the birds may have some 
protection. 

Eradicate the fox and see that the roosting places are securely fenced with 
wire-netting. 

With the approach of warm weather vermin will increase if not checked. 
The poultry tick must be eradicated. The carelessness of some people over 
this matter in the past has led to the spread of tick in many localities. Under 
the provisions of the Stock Act tick must he destroyed—there are penalties 
for not doing so. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONGRESS. 

{Continued from 'page 249 of the October Issue.) 


. Wednesday^ September 15» 10 a.m. 

Mr. J. W, Sandfofd (Cliairman of tlie Advisory Board of Agriculture) 
presided. 

FREE PARLIAMENT. 

Second Flowering of Wheat. 

Mr. W. B. Davis (Brinkwortli Branch)—I regret that I was unable to be 
present to read my paper on Tuesday afternoon. I have been asked to 
explain wliat I mean by the second flower of wheat. After the first flower, 
if you take notice, you will find on the lower part of the heads a new fiow^er 
which is scarcely seen. It is about the fourth of fifth grain from the bottom 
of the head. It will appear to you that the flower is a new one. It is very 
small, and tinted with blue. When that comes ofi you are quite safe in cutting 
good, sound, green wlieaten hay. I do not care what the wheat is. It is 
more noticeable on Dart’s Imperial than on any other wheat I know. We 
have been cutting hay for the last 30 or 40 years, at the rate of from 600 tons 
to 1,000 tons, and that has been our experience.” 

Mr. Chalmers—I have had 30 years’ experience, and I can say that the 
second blossom is of a yellow color. I have seen it hundreds of times.” 

Professor Perkins—"' I am certain you have been deceived in reference to 
the so-called second flowering of wheat. Sometimes I have been deceived 
myself. Possibly you overlook the fact that there is successive flowering. 
What you take to be the second blossom is the flower opening out. There 
are from five to eight flowers, and each one will extend in succession and 
start, from, the centre of the head, and not from the bottom. They gradually 
work from the top to the bottom. It is all one bloom. If you call one the 
second bloom, it becomes a question as to where you are going to begin. I 
am afraid that the term " second bloom ’ is. incorrect. What is called'the 
blopm is nothing else but the male part of the flower after fertilisation has 
taken place. If a new head sprang out from below, that would be the second 
bloom.” 

Black Rust. 

Mr, T. Smart (Inkerinan Branch) introduced a discussion regarding 
black:3mstin, wheat,,. ...He, stated—"" In our district the,'most, profitable, wheat 
is Gluyas, hut it is subject to black rust. On the testimonial of a gentleman 
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■ wLose word is to be relied upon I gave fungnsine pickle a trial. The wheat 
was graded, and it germinated within eight days, as against from 10 to 12 days 
in the case of blnestone pickle. That was sown at the latter end of May, and 
so far no black rust has appeared. What we are anxious to ascertain is the 
experience of others—whether they have found this solution useful in pre¬ 
venting black rust.’" 

Mr. Giles (Mount Pleasant)—I have proved in dry country that Gluyas 
is one of the best yielders, and has never suffered in any way from black 
rust. It is useless for hay, because, it is too hard. If you want to cut for 
hay you must cut when green. I liave always pickled with bluestone. I 
think it is absolutely a rust-proof wlieat. Some seasons it will stool more 
than others."' 

Mr. Malcolm (Kadina)—We had a parcel of Gluyas sent to our Branch for 
trial. The first year it proved very good, and I believe you will find that 
this season it has been more extensively tried. The initial test was a good 
one, because black rust was prevalent." 

Mr. Searle (Miltalie)—The cause of black rust is overworking the land in 
a dry state. That is the conclusion I have come to after many years" 
experience. 

Mr. Carmichael (Port Germein)—I do not think any wheat takes black 
rust worse than Gluyas, if you except Bobs. Four or five varieties of wheat 
were grown in our district side by side for the Advisory Board of Agriculture. 
They were all pickled with bluestone, and all ^aded. They were all sown 
on the 4th of May. The Gluyas was half smothered with black rust, but 
there was none on CarmichaeTs Eclipse. Strips of Gluyas were sown between 
each row, and were not pickled at all, but there was very Httle difference so 
far as black rust was concerned."" 

A Delegate—“ Is black rust hereditary I My experience has been that it 
is more prevalent in the dry countries, irrespective of the working of the 
land, than in wet centres."" 

Professor Perkins—I have grown Gluyas at the College for 10 years, and 
I consider it to be one of the best wheats you can grow. The only fault I 
have to find with it is that it is inclined to bend over in harvesting time and 
cause difficulty in stripping. It is practically rust-proof, and I have seen it 
in bad years. I am not aware that it is liable to black rust any more than 
other varieties. I have seen a few places affected here and there in Gluyas, 
but never to any serious extent. What is called black rust should really be 
called flag smut. This disease has often puzzled me as to its method of 
development. We know well how effective bluestone pickle is. My in¬ 
vestigation has shown that it is not the grain that is affected with black rust, 
but the soil. Black rust goes down in the ground, and there the germs of the 
disease remain. The trouble will occur, however much you pickle the seed. 
The same applies to the loose smut on wheat, You caunot pickle against 
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tliat, because it is in tlie field long before the grain is ripe. I am under tlie 
impression tliat wlien you pickle' witli bluestone the powdering of the wheat 
witii lime would be a protection against wdiat might, be'in the ground when 
the wheat germinates. You have to recollect that the plant is affected only 
at the time of germination. The only time it could he affected is wdtliin a 
few days of germination. If you protect the grain at the moment it germinates 
I feel certain you will protect it against black rust. Bluestone fungicide and 
formalin have been lecommended. I do not think formalin would adhere 
any more than bluestone. I suggest that lime is the probable remedy. In 
certain climates the soil seems to favor black rust."' 

Mr. Summers—“ Some of the delegates have no doubt heard a good deal 
about supposed smut-resistant wheats that are going to be introduced. All 
sorts of wonderful results have been claimed for them. In a recent report 
by Mr. McAlpine he stated that he found that the so-called smut-resistant 
wiieats were of varieties which germinated very quickly indeed. I think 
that bears out what Professor Perkins says: that the affection takes place 
just at the moment of germination."" 

Mr. Davis (Brinkworth)—I once put in 80 acres dry. I put in 1,000 
acres after rain, and used the same wheat and the same pickle, and there 
was scarcely a bit of black rust in the lot."" 

A Delegate-—“ I have come to the conclusion that the time of sowing has 
everything to do with it. If you sowr wheat and let plenty of rain come on 
it I do not think there is any fear of smut. We sow our wheat to-day, and 
to-morrow we may get a few points. The consequence is some of it half 
starts, and it is then that the smut takes effect. If you do not get enough 
rain to start the wheat properly all the pickle in the wmrld will not keep rust 
away."’ 

Sale of Insecticides and Fungicides. 

Mr. Warren {Lyndoeh)—In order to bring the subject clearly before the 
Congress, I move—That in the opinion of this Conference it is desirable, in 
the interests of the fruit-growing industry of the State, that the Government 
shall pass legislation compelling manufacturers of insecticides and fungicides 
for orchard’ uses to maintain standards of quality in the same, and that the 
covering of each parcel or vessel containing the insecticide or fungicide, 
together with the invoice supplied to the purchaser, shall guarantee the 
contents of such parcel of insecticides or fungicides and the condition of the 
same." The Lyndoch Branch wrote to the Advisory Board of Agriculture 
about the matter. The Board replied that it was a question for the fiuit- 
growers to take up. I was under the impression that the Advisory Board 
was so composed that it represented all interests, including fruitgrowers. 
The Government has compelled us to spray, and therefore it is right that the 
officials should see that we are safeguarded in connection with the use of 
sprays with the probability of some beneficial result. I know two men who 
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secured two tins of insecticide. One took one tin and tlie otker tlie otlier. 
Tkey used a spray pump between them. One orchard returned 90 per cent, 
of clean fruit—I may say they were spraying for codlin moth—and the other 
man did not get more than 40 per cent, of clean fruit. He might as well 
have sprayed his trees with water. The man who got the dirty fruit borrowed 
some spray from his neighbor, and used it. The fruit sprayed with it was 
clean, while the fruit treated with his own tin again was even more dirty.'' 

Mr. Smith (Angaston)—'' I second the motion on behalf of our Brancln 
I think in this matter we have a right to expect the farmers to help us, although 
it does not directly touch them. We should have the support of the whole 
of the fruitgrowers in South Australia. At present experiments with a 
highly-recommended local article are being carried out, and it is a great risk 
where a man has hundreds of trees. It is time fruitgrowers had some 
guarantee of the rehability of the solution. No agent should be allowed to 
go round the country, as agents are doing, selling stuff and using the names 
of growers on its behalf without permission." 

Mr. H. Emmett (Lyndoch)—The Advisory Board has advised that orchard 
inspectors should have increased powers. It might have gone farther and 
advised the Government to see that solutions sold to fruitgrowers are of 
guaranteed strength. In our district spraying has been a complete failure. 
In some cases we may just as well have sprayed with pure water. Last year 
I sprayed with arsenate of lead. I got a supply from Adelaide, and gave it 
a complete trial. The result was that I have obtained about 50 per cent.-of 
clean fruit. One week I got 3,600 codlin moths from my trees. ‘ The trees 
are attended to every year, and properly bandaged. During the season I 
destroyed more. than 20,000 codlin moths. If I had not attended to my 
trees and had relied on spraying I wmuld not have got more than 25 per cent, 
of fruit. " 

Mr. P. T. Curnow (Wirrabara)—I support the proposition. There should 
undoubtedly be some guarantee, and we in our district have had practical 
experience of the harm of using various spraying mixtures. We got a supply 
of arsenate of lead from Adelaide, and sprayed as carefully as any man could, 
but with very little success. We came to the conclusion that the material 
supplied to us was of bad quality. The arsenate was a bluish color." 

Mr. Summers—Mr, Warren has unconsciously done the Advisory Board 
an injustice. The Board was asked to take up the matter of the sale of 
arsenate of lead. There were two fruitgrowers at that meeting, and they 
supported the opinion previously expressed by the Fruitgrowers' AsspciatioUj 
and that was that growers could easily protect themselves in combining and 
pnrchasing under a guarantee. I found I could not get the growers to coiur 
bine. I heartily support the motion. Practically the whole of the . apple 
and pear crop is depending upon the purity of these arsenicals. One certain 
brand of arsenate of lead has been successful. In connection with advertise- 
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ments wliicli appear, tlie Fruitgrowers" Association properly argue tliat these 
people should be asked to come up to the statements they make. I think it 
is only a fair tiling. It was in America that the arsenate of lead originated. 
The authorities have given careful consideration to the question of a guarantee, 
and they have asked that there should be a standard. The following para¬ 
graph appeared in the Fruit World : — 

It may be of interest to know that an active campaign has been conducted in the United 
States for the past two years for a National Pure Insecticide and Piingicide Act, along 
the lines of the Pure Food and Drug Act. This Bill was drawn and fathered by the 
Association of Economic Entomologists, assisted by the Official Association of Agricultural 
Chemists. The more representative manufacturers of the various insecticides and fungi¬ 
cides have given this agitation their strongest support, although naturally there has been 
considerable opposition from some quarters. A section from the Bill with regard to 
arsenate of lead is quoted herewith. 

“ Section 7.—That for the jmrpose of the Act an article shall he deemed to be 
adulterated—in the case of arsenate of lead : 

“1. If it contains more than 50 per cent, of water ; 

2. If it contains total arsenic equivalent to less than 12 iV per cent, of arsenic oxide 
(As, OU ; 

“ 3. If it contains arsenic in water-soluble forms equivalent to more than {)‘75 per cent, 
or arsenic oxide (As, 0,d ; 

“ 4. If any substances have been mixed and packed with it as to reduce, lower, or 
injuriously affect its quality or strength, provided, however, that extra water can be 
added to lead arsenate (as described in this paragraph), if the resulting mixture is labelled 
‘ Lead Arsenate and Water,’ the percentage of extra water being plainly and correctly 
stated on the label.” 

I may say tliat some of the advertisements to which I have referred are as 
follow :—' Arsenate of lead.—NicholFs—This contains more arsenic than 
any other paste." ‘ Blue Beil—Is absolutely insoluble in water, and cannot 
burn the foliage." ^ Austral—Guarantee all that imported arsenate will do, 
and that it will not scorch or burn the trees in any way. We are prepared 
to guarantee to make good any loss to growers arising from using Austral 
brand." _ ' Platypus—Is as good as the best—quite equal to and cheaper than 
any that is imported." ‘ Federal—^Guaranteed pure arsenate : will not 
burn."" Mr. Summers gave some figures about the different brands of 
arsenate of lead. He considered that as fruitgrowers they had very good 
reason to ask that this stuff should be sold under guarantee. 

Meeting-place for Members while in Adelaide. 

Mr, Engelbrecht (Mount Gambier)^—'' The matter I wish to introduce is 
the question of having some meeting-place for Congress delegates while they 
are in Adelaide, After our Conference here we virtually disappear. This 
should not be so, because we have many matters in common which could 
with advantage be thrashed out. I think it would be a splendid idea to 
have some meeting-place where we could gather in a more social manner 
than is possible at this Congress. I would suggest that the Advisory Board 
should arrange some sort of meeting-place where members could get together 
aiid cliatj write letters, and have refreshments^ and so on, The rooTps would 
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be for the use of farmers during the Show season. One member might say 
he wanted some knowledge about poultry-raising. He would be put under 
the poultry section. Another might wish to have particulars about dry 
farming, and he would be grouped with the farmers on a similar mission. 
And so the various groups could be formed. By some such social arrange¬ 
ment our ladies could meet as well. I do not see why we could not have a 
dinner the same as other organisations have. I have no definite idea of a 
scheme, but the general principle commended itself to me as I hope it will 
to you.'’'' 

Mr. Malcolm (Kadina)—I am afraid that owing to the number of meet¬ 
ings which occur at Show time for farmers that this would not be a success.'’^ 

Mr. Sassanowsky (Mount Gambler)—I support the idea of Mr. Engelbrecht. 
The information to be obtained at such a meeting-place would be instructive, 
and the proposal would tend to happier relations between members/' . 

Mr. Summers—“ I think the idea is a good one, and I cannot see the force 
of Mr. Malcolm’s objection. Other bodies in the past have not considered 
us, and there, is no reason why we should consider them now. Mr. Engel- 
breclit's idea is to have some place where members could informally discuss 
matters of mutual interest. If it could be carried out in a simple way it 
would be most beneficial." 

Mr. Engelbrecht—“ I move—' That it be a recommendation to the Advisory 
Board that such accommodation should be engaged for the benefit of delegates 
to the Conference during Show week/ " 

Mr. Hughes (Woodside)—'^How should the expense be met ? 

Mr. Engelbrecht—You will be expected to pay for refreshments. Accom* 
modation would be provided by the Government.'*' 

Mr, Castine—I second the motion. It would be splendid to have some 
recognised place for a spell and a smoke. Delegates would not mind paying 
for it." 

The Chairman—I cannot help noting the presence of young men at this 
Congress. I suggest to Mr. Engelbrecht that his idea may perhaps help to 
win greater attention in the younger farmers on matters relating to agriculture. 
Some such central meeting-place as he has suggested might be a very happy 
centre for them, and might create the very atmosphere which is wanted." 

The motion was carried. 


Railway Charges for Carriage of Pure-bred Stock. 

The Amy ton Branch introduced a brief discussion on this subject. The 
delegate selected to initiate the debate said, If you want to truck a stallion 
|rom Adelaide to Orroroo it would cost £4 13s. on the railway. If you send 
three stallions it would cost £13. Although the same compartment may be 
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used there is no reduction. ■ I considei* it is an injustice to farmers. We liave 
to take the wliole responsibility of the safe carriage. I move that the Goverii- 
iiient be requested to grant reasonable charges.'' 

'Mr. Brev'ster (Quorn)—I second the motion." 

A Delegate —I wish to mention that racehorses are carried at half the 
ordinary fee. That is encouraging racing and discouraging the farming 

industry. 

Mr. McCormack (Bute)—“ If you wish to receive accommodation in the 
liorse-box you must pay for it. The stock are returned free of charge. If a 
stallion is sent to some place and is not sold it is brought back without any 
further charge." 

Mr. Warren (Lyndoeh)—'' If you take risks with stud stock at ordinary 
rates you can do so. There are cattle trucks and horse boxes. You can have 
the preference. If you want a special box for a stallion you have to pay for 
it, and quite right too." 

Mr. Malcolm (Kadina)—Why should horses when they are going to races 
go in the same class of box for half the price ? It is a decidedly wrong 
principle." 

The Chairman—'' The Board will place the matter before the Minister." 


Failure of Wheat to Oerminate. 

This subject was initiated by the Geranium Branch. The delegate 
responsible for its introduction said, '' We have found the grain turn black 
or mouldy. If you squeeze the grain, water will come out. What is the 
reason ? " ■ ’ ■ ' 

A Delegate—Wet weather." 

The Geranium Delegate—We do not know whether or not it is extra¬ 
heavy pickling." 

Professor Perkins—“ It might be both." 

Mr. Summers—How do you pickle ? 

The Delegate—Half a pound to 4busli." 

Mr. Brewster (Quorn)—“ I have had some experience. I’lie wlieat seems 
to drown. It may be due to flooding after sowing. The ground becomes 
water-logged.". 


Co-operative Shearing by Contract. 

Mr. McCormack (Bute)—“ We have introduced this matter with the idea 
of securing information. We want to know if members have had practical 
experience. We hope to introduce it next year in our district." 

Mr. Sassanowsky (Mount Gambier)—Mount Gambler is rather a wet 
district. We may have to stop shearing one day a week. In the whole 
'district you ruay have from 100 to 150 men shearing during the season. Our 
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policy is, of course, to get wool of! as quickly as possible in the fine weather. 
By a co-operative system we may have only 10 men working on fine days. 
Co-operative system may mean a better style in the get-up of the wool/" 


King Island Melilot. 

Mr. Summers—I wish to show the Congress a sample of the famous King 
Island Melilot. A gentleman in the North says it is a useless weed, and that 
nothing will touch it. I told him that the stock had not been educated up 
to eating it. It grows vigorously on the railway lines around Adelaide. In 
Adelaide and suburbs men pay the Railway Department for the right to go 
and cut it. Some do it without payment. It is called Californian lucerne, 
and grows right through the South-East."" 

Mr. Brewster (Quorn)—'' Stock will not touch hay with that weed in it."" 

Mr. Summers—“ The weed is in flower now. In six or eight weeks time, 
with a little warmer weather, it will go quite .dry."" 

Mr. Castine—The weed is cultivated largely on Kangaroo Island. Cattle 
pick it out from the loose hay. It is one of the best feeds we have. It grows 
well near the coast."" 


Wednesday, September 15, 7*30 p.m. 

Mr. J. W. Sandford again presided. 

Manuring of Fruit Trees. 

Mr. P. J. Ciirnow (Wirrabara Branch) contributed a paper on this subject. 

“ In attempting to deal with the above question it is mainly with the inten¬ 
tion of creating a discussion on a matter of great importance, and of giving 
my own experience during the past four seasons. 

We frequently hear the remark made, ' That he who causes two blades 
of grass to grow where only one formerly flourished is a public benefactor." 
If such an one is a benefactor, then how much more so is he who can teach 
our horticulturists how to produce two cases of fruit to the tree where 
only one is at present obtained ? Surely such a consummation is worthy of 
every attention at the hands of our growers; and that it is possible to so 
increase the yield the writer will endeavor to prove. 

‘/Experienced fruitgrowers are aware that every variety of fruit tree after 
reaching maturity will produce first-class fruit for quite a number of years 
without any artificial stimulation other than the careful cultivation of the 
soil. When trees reach up to 12 and 15 years of age, there appear the first 
signs of soil exhaustion. During the ^figorous growth of the young tree 
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tlie amouiit of natural liimiiis in tlie soil lielps very materially to keep tlie 
soil friable and open, preventing tlie caking of tke latter in dry weatker, 
and also prorddes plant food for a number of years when worked into tlie 

land hr good tillage. 

'' As tlie trees get older tliis liumus gradually disappears, and we tken find 
tliat very little moisture will bake tke eartli and make it crack badly if not 
lioed and attended to at once. Wlien tkis stage is reached a very noticeable 
change gradually comes over the trees. Where large fruits were formerly 
produced now a larger crop of fruit of a much diminished size is the result. 
The tree roots have hy this time practically exhausted the wkole of the soil 
between the other surrounding trees, and unless measures are taken to help 
renourish this area, the fruit will continue to deteriorate, and the tree to lose 
vitality. 

The question then is, ' What can the grower do to remedy matters ? ' 
He is aware that at the present time, where competition is so keen locally, 
and where the export trade demands the very finest fruit, it is unprofitable 
to produce anything other than first class in character. 

Of course the scientist will say, " Have your soil analysed ; find out which 
soil constituents are lacking!" This would be the wiser plan if the average 
grower’s land were quite uniform in character, hut Avhen we recollect that 
the ordinary orchard will contain very many sorts of soil, then soil analysis 
would be too expensive for most growers. Agricultural and horticultural 
writers in this country for very many years past have claimed that the absence 
of phosphates and potash in our soils is the characteristic of very large areas, 
and in support of this contention point to the splendid yields of wheat now 
obtained by the use of pliosphatic manure from land that had become ex¬ 
hausted by frequent cropping; also to the larger yield by the use of this 
manure on even new land that had not been previously planted to cereals. 

"^ If the fruitgrower wishes to ascertain what manure will revitalise his soil, 
the better plan is for him to experiment on his own account. Let him use 
a given quantity of one manure, say bone super, on one block; on another 
the same manure with ammonia added; on still a third, bone super, and 
sulphate of potash. In this way he can study local conditions and adapt 
any given methods or quantities to suit his own circumstances. 

Previous to four seasons ago the artificial manuring of fruit trees in this 
Wirrabara district had not been attempted. Although the oldest trees 
here are quite 80 years old, the great majority are only from 12 to 18 years 
of age, while of recent planting (since the development of the fruit export 
trade) most are not yet in bearing. The original plantings w-ere small, and 
ohiy since the subdivision of the forest in 1891, and the planting of large 
areas in the Wongyarra district about the same time, has fruit-growing made' 
that advance which has since made a name for the district as a producer 
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of first-class fruit. For many y'ears (even during tlie long drouglit) a good 
sample was obtained wliile tlie trees were young, or comparatively so. 

“ As the years go on there has been noticed the deterioration referred to 
earlier, and some four seasons ago the members of the Wirrabara branch of 
the S.A. Fruitgrowers’ Association decided to take up the question of artifi¬ 
cial manuring of fi’uit trees. As Hon. Secretary of that body the writer 
formulated a number of questions and submitted them to the Fruit World 
newspaper. These questions were in turn submitted to Mr. Leo Buring, a 
one-time South Australian, who went to some trouble in replying. Mr. 
Buring made a number of recommendations in reference to the manures 
to be used and the methods of application. The use of potash was specially 
recommended. 

Since that time growers here have been working on the lines laid down 
by the above gentleman with the most gratifying results. The writer’s 
trees are principally about 16 years old. Many are growing on inferior 
limestone land and mostly consist of apple trees. These do well in limestone 
until about the time the bearing age is reached, when they soon show signs of 
' die-back.’ For a number of years fine fruit was obtained, but as soon 
as the soil became exhausted the fruit deteriorated as usual. As soon as 
the use of manure became necessary the writer purchased for experimental 
purposes half a ton of bone super, and 2cwts. of sulphate of potash. Although 
the bags containing the potash were branded as such, the manure was more 
like sulphate of ammonia—it was certainly not sulphate of potash. These 
two manures were used in this proportion—51bs. of bone super, and 11b. of 
potash to each tree. The manure w^as applied in July. The following 
season the trees made vigorous growth; some that had only grown a few 
inches the previous year made up to 2ft. of growth, and one old stunted 
Jonathan, growing on a limestone soil, made limbs up to 3ft. long, but curi¬ 
ously there was no increase of crop. The next year 1 ton of bone, super, 
and 4cwts. of sulphate of potash were used. Splendid results followed ; 
not only was the crop very much larger, but the individual fruits increased 
wonderfully in size. Last year more manure was used, with quite unexpected 
results. Two varieties of apples—Dumelow’s Seedling and Lord Wolseley— 
although 16 years old, had never borne a decent crop. Lord Wolseley had 
produced up to three cases to the tree previous to the application of the 
fertilisers, but last season gave a return of six, seven, and eight cases to the 
tree and very large fine fruit, in spite of the fact that no rain of any use fell 
from October 10th to March. Dumelow’s Seedling also did well. The writer 
had concluded that these two sorts were unsuited to the locality, but would 
now suggest that the absence of some soil constituent was the real difficulty. 

‘‘ A number of old peach trees were treated in the same way, and with the 
same manure. The first season the trees produced a medium crop, and the 
fruit was quite as large as that generally gathered from young trees. Last 
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season, owing to tm production of a very heavy crop, that should have 130611 
thinned, a.iid the long dry summer, the fruit was poor in quality. In spite 
of tills experience the writer is convinced that the quality of fruit from old 
peach trees can be vastly improved (if trees are hot allowed to over-crop) by 
the use of suitable fertilisers. 

Zante currants were also treated as an experiment, and the improvement 
in grow^tli and quality of fruit was quite satisfactory. 

'' While admitting that the growth made the first year was unusual, it may 
be pointed out that such growth does not always follow the application of 
of these artificial aids: to the soil, although a very noticeable difierence can 
be readily seen if manure is not spread too late. Other growers here and 
in Wongyarra district have tried manures of various kinds. Mineral super, 
is generally used in combination with ammonia and sulphate of potash. 
In every case good results have followed the use of tliese soil regenerators. 
Old trees have borne large crops of very fine fruit, thus again placing some 
growers who own old orchards in the position of the man who has young trees 
to sustain his reputation as a grower of large clean samples of his art. 

Where we hear so much about' intense culture ' and ^ closer settlement,^ 
anything that can be advanced that will tend to bring the necessary area 
upon which a family can make a suitable living down to even smaller limits 
than are needed now, should be carefully considered and duly vreighed ere 
a final decision, either rejecting or advocating such measures, be come to. 
If it be possible for a man to make a living from a 10-acre patch with ordinary 
methods, then how much more readily should he adopt a plan that needs 
only five acres that will produce as much ? And the writer contends that 
it is possible to produce as much from the last named area with manure as 
from the first amount of land without.” 

Mr. Smith (Angaston)—The writer knows what he is talking about, and 
is evidently speaking from practical experience. Soils differ in character 
very much, even within a limited area, and probably analyses would be 
necessary. Perhaps it would be well if producers bunched the soils together 
and took an average sample. I fully expected Mr. Curnow to mention green 
manures, especially those of the leguminous class. In Angaston we have 
ploughed in green peas instead of growing manure. It is infinitely cheaper. 
I ploughed in a crop one year. It was estimated it would go BObush. to the 
acre. This year a crop of wild oafe came up on that ground. I never intend 
to grow apples on limestone subsoil.” 

Hr is a difficult matter to get peas to grow in our district, 

liupins have been tried on a limited scale, but have not been the success 
'expected:.” ■ 

Mr. Barr (Pine Forest)—" Sixteen years ago I planted three or four acres 
of orchard. Ten years after the trees began to die back. When we should 
have expected good results all the profits seemed to be at an end. I attributed 
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tlie result to unsuitable soil. It is quite evident after bearing tbe paper that 
it is due to' soil esbaiistion.''" 

I Mr. Summers—I know a lot of growers wbo tliougbt they would prevent 
tbe trees from going back by keeping tbe ground in a bigb state of fertility 
by tbe application of fertilisers. Some Of us, at any rate, are not certain 
about a direct profitable result following tbe application of manures. At tbe 
same time I do not want it to be tliougbt that I do not believe in manures. 
We bave seen tbe benefit in improved growth.^ Muriate of potasli gives good 
results on limestone soil for tbe use of drill. If you w^ant to get satisfactory 
results from using manures for fruit trees you must get tbe manures in to a 
fair deptli. Unless you do that you encourage tbe roots to come up to tbe 
surface, and that, of course, would be a serious disadvantage,. You must do 
a fair amount of digging. I sbould put it on tbe surface and plough it in. 
Tbe roots would get more, and tbe weeds less.” 

Mr. Curnow—I bave used bone super, instead of mineral super. Tbe 
whole of my orchard is not limestone ground. A great portion of it has 
plenty of really good clay.” 

Mr. Richardson (Assistant Director of Agriculture)—There is a tendency 
to decry chemical analyses. That tendency is justified by results. Generally 
speaking, when soils are analysed and tbe results sent back to tbe grower 
they are just as badly ofi as they were before. There are three deficiencies 
in South Australian soii—pbospboric acid, potash, and nitrogen. All we can 
do is to experiment, and we must experiment along definite fines. One way 
is to bave five test plots. Take every precaution to see that the results are 
properly tabulated. Unless that is done experiments are absolutely useless. 

Mr. Summers—'' One point to remember is that we must not attempt too 
much. If we bave seven or eight plots, which would necessarily have to be 
of a fair size, with different trees, I am afraid we would bave very considerable 
difficulty in getting the exact weights.” 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK. 

Professor Angus delivered an address on Experimental Work.” In 
opening lie said be did not intend to deal with tbe actual experiments being 
carried out by tbe department, although they would be touched on, but be 
wished more especially to refer to tbe general scope, tbe idea and object of 
work of an experimental nature. In a young country like this be said experi¬ 
mental work was necessary in order that tbe farmer might ascertain what 
modifications of tbe customs of older countries were advisable to suit the 
local conditions of soil and climate. Professor Angus divided experimental 
work into three classes, as fbllows Three classes of experimental work- 
la) Demonstration work. Teaching by plots. Impressing upon farmers 
wb<> have not yet learned the lessons others have done bow much to their 
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adTantage A would be to turn to and do as others have done. Our experiments 
in iiiaiiuriiig are of this class, (h) The application of general scientific prin¬ 
ciples of agriciiltiire to our Australian farming system. Drainage. Principles 
of feeding, of breeding, (fee. These have reference more to soil handling and 
management, the selection of crops, the improvement of stock, and even 
with tliese many are not so well informed as might be. (c) Research work— 
Tackling problems of local nature. Nitrification as going on in Australian 
soils. Working out life histories of local crop pests, &c., &c. 

The third section so far had been neglected, but the time had now come 
when many problems which were met with in Australian agriculture must 
be solved on the spot, and the work of the department in the immediate future 
would be organised so as to admit of this branch of experimental work receiving 
more attention. With respect to classes (a) and (b) what was being aimed at 
was to bring under the notice of farmers the advantages of practices that had 
already been substantially proved to be of advantage to them. There were 
still a few people who did not use phosphates or who did not use them to the 
best advantage, and it was just because of these few people that the depart¬ 
ment had to continue to demonstrate the advantages of using phosphates, 
and also the quantities and kinds best suited to local conditions. Reference 
was made to the advantage of the farmer and the department combining, 
to the value of the publication of results of experiments, and to the advantage 
of the criticism and discussion of the Branches of the Agricultural Bureau. 
Professor Angus went on to say that applications were being received from 
every quarter from persons desirous of undertaking experimental work in 
connection with the department, and other States were following the lines 
upon which the work had been carried out. Experiments with respect to 
wheat-growing must take the premier place in a State like South Australia 
in which that industry predominated, and consequently experiments were 
being conducted in manuring for wdieat, tillage for wheat, the best varieties 
of wheat for crop and for export, and the best varieties for flour for the baker, 
as well as the improvement of wheats by crossing and selection. 

What was wanted in South Australia was an experimental farm—not 
a model farm, not a farm whose sole object would be to produce 
revenue; but a farm equipped with plant and conveniences handed 
over to the department in order to find out something more. Now, this 
conception of an experimental farm had never been realised in South 
Australia. The idea, so far, had been to run the place so as to make 
it pay and compete with the farmer—a farm to be run as a model like a model 
dairy. That was all very vrell, but entirely at variance with the true con¬ 
ception of what an experimental farm should be. A model farm was, to his 
mind, a very desirable institution, and might with great advantage be placed 
in each district; of, the State; but-to-run a model farm a, trained expert was 
not re<|uired. What was required was a tidy, careful,*good business farmer— 
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not a scientist, but one who would run the concern with neatness, care, 
and economy. But if these were wanted, call them model farms and put 
the right men in charge of them. . If a farm was to be established for experi¬ 
mental purposes, then equip it for that work, leave it to do that work, and 
that work alone. Far better would it be to leave experimental work alone 
altogether than that our so-called experimental farms should be made into 
commercial concerns with the primary object of making revenue. Let there 
be an end to this continual call for balance-sheets. Even in South Australia 
the climatic conditions differed so much that it was necessary to have experi¬ 
mental farms in each district, such as the South-East, the North, Eyre’s 
Peninsula, and the Lowei^ North. These farms should be established with 
the idea of tackling existing problems, and of solving difficulties, and of 
developing agriculture on newer lines—in a word, for local research in agri¬ 
culture. These ohjects could not be obtained in one or two years. The 
greatest experimental station in the world, Rothampsted, had been estab¬ 
lished for over 50 years, and the older it got the better were the results from 
it. Each place handed over to the department had first of all to he converted 
into a farm. Kybybolite was a sheep run, poor at that, covered with large 
gum and other trees and scrub ; the fences were useless, and the outbuildings 
unsuitable and rickety. For four years the efforts of the department had 
been directed to getting these put right, the land cleared, fences erected, 
outbuildings put up, the necessary stock and equipment provided, and in 
studying climatic and soil conditions. All these had cost money, and an 
increased capital account had been the result. He was glad'to say that last 
year, for the first time, in desperation, an effort was made to make the place 
pay for the year, and they succeeded in paying 4| per cent, on the capital 
outlay, and in having a small margin of profit of about £100 after paying for 
the expenses of management. If Kybybolite, however, was to be an experi¬ 
mental farm in the proper sense of the wmrd, the production of a balance-sheet 
showing a profit was, he contended, out of the question and utterly wrong. 
The farm, or a fair proportion of it, was now in a condition to commence experi¬ 
mental work, and an exhaustive sscheme had been drawn up for next year’s 
work, but it vrould mean the expenditure of money. The same applied to 
the dry areas on the Murray. Before the farm could he put to its proper 
use it must be cleared of fences, roots worked out, suitable buildings erected 
and equipped. The farm consisted of 4,000 acres of mallee country, 18 miles 
from the river, undulating in nature, and the midst of interminable scrub. 
The special object of the establishment of this centre was to test thoroughly 
the so-called system of dry-farming. There was nothing in that of a model 
farm, nothing of showing men how to tackle scrub on a minimum of capital. 
Supposing that by careful investigation it should be shown that by applying 
the dry-farming system to the land in the Loxton district wheat could be 
produced at a profit, then 600,000 acres of land would be open for population, 
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and it would yield on tlie average, saj^ lObusli.- per acre, or 2,000,000 bags 
of wlieat per year. This \vas certainly within the region of possibility, and 
eertaiiily justified the expending of £10,000 or, say, £2,000 a year for five 
years. Even if it were found that dry-farming could not be carried out 
profitaJily in that district, he contended that the farm would have amply 
justified its existence if it demonstrated to the South Australian farmer that 
it was undesirable and risky to lay out capital in working land of that kind. 

In answer to questions, Professor Angus said the Department intended to 
establish a farm on the West Coast, beyond the present terminus of the rail¬ 
way. A competent man would go over there and would carry out experi¬ 
ments from Fowler’s Bay to Port Lincoln, and from Port Lincoln up to Port 
Augusta. The West Coast was to have an officer all to itself. 


VOTE OF THANKS. 

Mr. Smith (Angaston)—I move a comprehensive vote of thanks to -writei^ 
of papers and to the Chairman for presiding over these gatherings. This 
has been one of the most successful Congresses we have had. Not only from 
the point of view of numbers, but in the regularity of attendance.'' 

Mr. Malcolm—I second the motion. We have gained a great deal of 
information, and we have to acknowledge the special courtesy shown by the 
officers of the Department of Agriculture." 

The motion was carried with acclamation. 

The Chairman—I thank you veiy much for the vote of thanks. I agree 
with you that the Conference has been a remarkably successful one." 
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CONFERENCE OF HILLS BRANCHES OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


Tlie Annual Conference of tlie Hills Branches of the Agricultural Bureau 
was held at Uraidla on Saturday, October 9th, the following members being 
presentUraidla—Messrs. E. N. Cobbledick, J. H. Snell, F. Y. Cobbledick, 
T. Day, P. C. Day, W. Dyer, J. Eowe, F. Johnson, A. Eichardson, E* Hawke, 
A. J. Gore, T. H. Collins, A. D. Moulds, E. Harfield, E. Hart, H. Hoffmann, 
S. Willsmore, and^W. J. Kessel; Forest Eange—Messrs. Monks, Green, and 
Vickars ; Clarendon—Messrs. Burpee and Morphett; Woodside—Messrs. A. 
Hughes, H. Rolibusch, E. P. Keddie, J. Drummond ; Longwpod—^]\fessrs. 
W. H. Hughes, W. Nieholls, J. Nicholls, E. J. Oinn, H. Vogel, and J. R. 
Coles. The members of the Advisory Board of Agriculture present were 
Messrs. J. W. Sandford (Chairman), G. E. Laffer, and J. Miller ; Department 
of Agriculture—Messrs. Geo. Quinn (Horticultural Instructor) and G. G. 
Nicholls. A number of visitors also attended. 

OPENING ADDRESS. 

The Chairman of the Advisory Board, in declaring the Conference open, 
said that the members of the Board were anxious to do anything in their 
power to further the interests of the men on the land in all parts of the State. 
The importance of facilities for marketing was mentioned. He thought that 
the Hills districts were capable of a greater range of production. In the line 
of dairying he could speak from experience, and claimed that the Hills could 
turn out produce second to none. He had received advice to the effect that 
at the British Agricultural Show—^perhaps the largest agricultural show in 
the world—the Onkaparinga butter secured first place. There was a good 
market in the neighboring States for butter and eggs, and the demand in¬ 
creased more rapidly than the supply. The money to be made out of hog¬ 
raising should be realised. There were insufiicient hogs available to keep 
factories going in full swing. Australia offered a good market, and there was 
also a demand for export. He strongly recommended them to take up the 
industry. 

Mr. Cobbledick, Chairman of the Uraidla Branch, presided throughout the 
Conference. In extending a welcome to the visitors he said they were pleased 
to see the Advisory Board of Agriculture representatives present and so many 
delegates from various branches. Each of them could learn something and 
teach something. None was too old to gain knowledge. He assfii^ed them 
that if they did a little less scratching and digging and a little more brain work 
they would win increased revenue. 
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ROTATION OF CROPS v. FALLOW. 

Mr. IV. B. Burpee, of tlie Clarendon Branch, read a paper on tliis subject. 
He wislied it clearly understood that he was dealing with the Hills districts 
oiiic. The principal aim in bare fallow was the conservation of moisture. 
As a general rule, it was not necessary to conserve moisture in the soil in the 
Hills, so that bare fallow from this point of view was of little value to them. 
He admitted that in practice a better crop was often realised after fallowing, 
but contended that the value of such crop would not be equal to the two 
crops which could he grown in the same space of time on the same land. 
Experiments carried out for a number of years showed that 12*7bush. was 
obtained where wheat was planted every year, and ITTbush. where fallowed 
every other year. It was easily seen that cropping every year paid best in 
this case. If peas or clover had been grown every alternate year the difference 
would have been less still. One reason why a better crop followed hare fallow 
was that, unless the season w^as exceptionally wet, the nitrates were stored up 
and formed a good supply for the succeeding crop. In such a season as this, 
however, the nitrates would be washed out of the soil and lost. If a crop of 
clover were grown, instead of the land lying idle, the gain from the roots, 
stubble, &c., when ploughed in next year would more than make up for the 
food taken from the soil by the clover. Experiments conducted in England 
over a number of years show'ed that wheat after fallow gave 32*5bush., while 
wEeat after clover yielded 39*5bush. In addition to the extra 7bush. of 
wdieat, the clover crop cut nearly 4 tons of hay per acre. He considered, 
therefore, that the weight of evidence was in favor of rotation of crops, 
rather than bare fallow, in the Hills districts. To give the land a rest he 
would put it into grass for a number of years. As the land here required less 
moisture and more sun, it was a good plan to plough or cultivate the stubble 
at the first opportunity after the crop was removed. If the soil appeared to 
be getting impoverished, lie would put in an early crop of rape or peas, and 
plough it in as green manure. 

Mr. W. Hughes was in favor of summer fallowing, but considered winter 
fallow in the Hills was distinctly injurious. It was necessary for something 
to be done to stop the nitrates from being washed out of the soil. 

Mr* A. Hughes said that as far as the Hills were concerned fallow was 
unworkable. Hardly any man now had bare fallow, The worst feature of bare 
fallow w^as that -when worked down fine the surface caked very hard. He 
did not think it would pay to grow^ clover in the Hills. If instead of putting 
land to fallow it was devoted to growing pasture, a good profit could be 
made in dairy produce. Rape did well after wheat. 

■ Vkitors' spoke of the benefit to be derived by growing fodder for dairy 
'""Stbck rather than putting land under fallow, and also referred to the' need 
for better railway facilities to enable them to market produce and procure, 
manures, &c., more easily. 
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REAFFORESTATION. 

. Mr. G. Monks, of Forest Range, read tlie following paper on this subject:— 
/ Nearly all the w^orld over the cry goes'up that the natural forests are being 
denuded of timber. Those interested in the timber trade are wondering where 
they are to get supplies in the near future. Unnecessary destruction of trees 
has been brought about by people who ought to know better. Not only are 
the trees of the forest the only source of the timber supply, but they also have 
a place in the economy of nature. The increase of rainfall, retention of moisture, 
climatic influence, health-giving influence, shelter for man and for stock all 
come under the head of benefits derived from growing timber. We as 
producers are guilty to a great extent of this destruction. I say with regret 
that wanton destruction of trees such as stringybark, blue gum, red gum, and 
others has gone on with no regard to results. This action has let in frosts, 
bleak south-east winds, and hot winds. In most instances the trees have been 
cut down without any attempt being made to replace them with others, such 
as Remarkable or Maritime pines, ash, oak, and eucalypti^—^particularly red 
and blue gum. In some countries there is a law which compels anyone who 
cuts down a tree to plant one in its stead. Whilst I do not advocate this, I 
do think.that every man should do liis best to bring about a better state of 
things. • Each country district council should have its forest reserve on a 
small scale to supply timber as far as possible for the construction of bridges, 

^ culverts, &c. Back roads not suitable for vebicular traffic, could be planted 
• with useful trees. ■ The Woods and Forests Department has paid, some atten- 
■ tion to forest culture. According to the latest statistics the total area planted 
is 164,113 acres, and the trees planted during the year number 58,571. The 
revenue is shown at £2,981, and the expenditure for the same year as £6,106, 
while the value of permanent improvements is given at £95,816. This does 
not represent the total planting operations of the department, as 6,713,787 
trees have been given to 31,725 persons to plant. Due credit should be given 
for this. I do not hesitate to say that two or three times the area quoted 
should be planted, and the paltry sum of £6,106 expended during the term 
mentioned should be multiplied three or four times over. The revenue— 
nearly half the expenditure—is wonderful when it is remembered that the 
forest, is a comparatively young one, and this should encourage any Govern¬ 
ment to spend much larger sums in this direction. The Americans appreciate 
the value of our timber, and are growing eucalypti in their forests. The 
late Conservator of Forests (Mr. Brown) stated that English trees grew about 
twice as quickly in Australia as in their home country. That, no doubt, 
accounts for the fact that already some of them in our very young forests 
are large enough for manufacturing purposes. "When we consider the millions 
of pounds that are spent for timber imported into the Commonwealth, what 
splendid assets forests are, and what a vast area we have for forest culture, 
every individual instead of destroying timber should do the utmost to promote 
' reafforestation.' ^ ■■ ., 4 '' 
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A general discussion followed. 

Mr. Rowe tlioiiglit tlie district council back roads should be planted with, 
timber. He considered that trees had.been sent out by the Woods and 
Forests Department too young. They should bave been kept 12 months 
longer, as they were not strong enough to withstand the extremes of climatic 
conditions in summer and winter. 

Mr. Keddie thought discrimination was necessary to ensure planting 
suitable trees. There were some pines in Woodside which could have been 
Iiad by anyone for the cutting down, but they were of so little value that no 
one would take them. 

I Mr. Lafier said this was a national question, and not merely one for the 
consideration of fruitgrowers. The pines referred to by Mr. Keddie, if of 
the size mentioned, should cut up £5 worth of timber for fruit case ends. 
There was a great deal of land on Kangaroo Island which should be planted 
wdth timber. Timber was necessary for the preservation of birds, such as 
the curlew, swans, and others, especially in view of the increased number of 
foxes in various parts of the state. The Tasmanian gums at Bundaleer, 
which -were less than 25 years old, were sold to one of the mining companies 
at Broken Hill at from £2 to £3 each. Pines at this age would cut £5 wmrth 
of box ends. He would like to see the Government do a good deal more in 
this matter. It was not always easy for district councils to grow timber 
trees. The young trees had to be guarded, and £25 or £30 would not go very 
far in providing guards. Many people seemed to have little or no regard 
for trees when planted. He thought there was some fault in the educational 
system where children had no respect for property. 

Mr, Rollbusch considered that in many cases it was not necessary to plant 
new trees if care was taken of those that spring up naturally. Gums of all 
sorts were valuable; they should not be sold for firewood. Farmers should 
ahow trees to grow wherever possible. 

Mr. Snell thought that councils should plant wattles on district roads. 
They could sell the right of stripping the bark, and thus secure a monetary 
return. 

Mr, Pritchard spoke of the ever-widening range of industries which required 
timber for their existence. Paper and artificial cotton goods were made from 
wood pulp, and a substitute for silk was also largely made from timber in 
France. It was too large an undertaking for private individuals to deal with, 
and the Government should take it up with vigor. 

Mr. Kicholls (Longwood) thought that land on either side of district roads 
should be planted with timber. Hundreds of acres of land were ofiered by 
the Government as homestead blocks which were utterly unsuitable for the 
purpose. These blocks should be devoted to timber-growing. The trees 
which were sent out by the department were too easily obtained, and con¬ 
sequently not properly valued by the recipients, and were not afforded the 
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protection wliicli they needed when young. He thought the Government 
should insist on proper care being taken of the trees sent out, and should 
distribute literature on the subject to educate the people. 

Mr. Dyer pointed out that trees could not easily be grown on district roads 
for timber purposes, but only for shelter and breakwinds. Timber should be 
grown on reserves. 

THE NEXT CONFERENCE. 

It was decided to accept the invitation of the Woodside Branch and hold 
the next Conference at Woodside. 

CODLIN MOTH PARASITE. 

Mr, Snell (Uraidla Branch) asked for information in regard to the codlin 
moth parasite —Galliephialtes messor, and read extracts on the subject from 
a book called The New Earth.” 

Mr. Quinn said that efforts made in California to destroy the codlin moth 
by this means had proved a dismal failure. The eggs of the parasite had 
been successfully hatched in specially-constructed cages, but not in the 
orchards where they were required. Mr. Froggatt, who toured the world on 
behalf of several of the Australian States, could not find the parasite in 
California, although that was the State where so much was said and printed 
about it. Spain was the natural home of this parasitic fiy, and when Mr 
Froggatt inquired about it in that country he was informed that no apples 
were exported, as they were so badly afiected with codlin moth they had to 
be turned into cider. Experiments in New Zealand had not been very 
satisfactory so far. Overtures had been made by the State Board of Horti¬ 
culture of California to the South Australian Government offering a supply 
of the parasitic fly for the sum of £1^000, but in view of the fact that apples 
are sometimes imported from California it was considered that if at all effective 
in that country the parasite would be introduced naturally in the firuit im¬ 
ported, but, judging by the proportion of the Californian apples which arrive 
in Australia infected with codlin moth caterpillars, the parasite was not a 
very great success there. 

, 

SPRAYING. 

Mr. Quinn (Horticultural Instructor) gave a short addi'ess on spraying. 
It was absolutely necessary, he said, that a man should know why he was 
spraying. The pests to be dealt with were all either vegetable or animaL 
The vegetable diseases, or fungi, might be roughly divided into two classes 
—those which penetrated below the surface of the plant, and those which grew 
on the surface, such as the mildews on the vine and rose. As a rule, the 
disease on the surface of the plant could be destroyed when seen by spraying 
or dusting with a suitable compound. Those pests, however, which worked 
below the surface within the tissues of the plant had to be proceeded against 
on entirely different lines. They must be prevented, Le,^ steps must be takeu 
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to destroT.tJiein before they made -any appearance. This difierence between . 
the.'two must be studied and. realised. ■ The-animal .pests might be roughly 
divided into two kinds—''sucking'' and ''chewing."’ The sucking-insects 
could not' be " poisoned. They must either be killed by stopping up, their 
breatiiing apparatus or by destroying their outer covering or skin. For the ; 
eating or chewing insect it was necessary to poison what it wurs to eat in such -, 
a way that the person ultimately consuming the. fruit should not be harmed. 
For codlin moth and other leaf-eating insects aresnate of lead was likely to 
supplant all other sprays. Among its advantages might be mentioned that, 
there was no lime-mixing; it ’was easily prepared, and remained in suspension 
about 14 times as long as Paris green. In regard to the best arsenate of lead 
to use, he recommended obtaining that which contained not less than 15, per 
cent, of arsenic, not more than *75 water-soluble arsenic, and not more than 
45 per cent, of moisture. For codlin moth the best time for the first spraying 
was as soon as the blossom had fallen. The poison must be sprayed into tlie 
calj'X cups, and therefore he recommended a pump with a pressure of not 
less than 80lbs. to the square inch. It would be well to spray again within 
t'wo weeks of the first time, and then cease for a month unless there was a 
great deal of rain. To destroy insects which lived by suction tobacco-wash, 
resin and soap 'w^ash, kerosine emulsion, and similar preparations might be 
employed. He was of opinion that the new Bordeaux mixture would come into 
general use as a fungicide because the old method of mixing with milk of lime 
was not the best. The procedure now recommended, on the authority of the 
Director of the Wobmn (England) Experimental Fruit Farm, was as follows ;— 
Dissolve 6lbs. 6|os!s. of copper sulphate (bluestone) in a few gallons of water, 
and in another vessel containing lOOgalls. of water put 21bs. to 41bs. quick¬ 
lime. This should be stirred well, to form a saturated solution of limewater. 
Add BOgalls. of the clear limewater to the solution of copper sulphate previously 
prepared. After stirring, the mixture was ready for use. Mr. Quinn ex- ' 
plained that the quantity of lime mentioned would be ample to form the 
limewater, as lime was only dissolved in water in the proportion of one part 
of lime to 700 parts of water. An investigation by Mr. Spencer Pickering, of * 
the Woburn Experimental Fruit Farm, proved that the compounds formed 
by the action of lime on copper sulphate have, shown that as many as six 
different substances may be present in Bordeaux mixture. That which is. 
present when the mixture is made in the ordinary way by adding excess of 
lime in the form of a milk to copper sulphate is a double basic sulphate of. 
copper and calcium* The carbonic acid of the air acts on this, forming 
carbonates and sulphates of the metals, and it is owing to the gradual re¬ 
formation of stiiphate of copper in this way that the mixture possesses fungi¬ 
cidal properties. But the basic sulphate of calcium, present has. tu be 
decomposed before the basic sulphate of copper is attacked, so that a certain , 
time always elapses before the mixture be^ns to behave as,, a fungicide. 
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This is a great disadvantage, but can be obviated by using only just sufficient 
lime to precipitate all the copper in the first instance, for in that case a pre¬ 
cipitate is formed ivhieh contains none of the basic calcium sulphate. There is, 
further, a great advantage in reducing the lime used, for the basic copper 
sulphate precipitated is a less basic compound than that in ordinary Bordeaux . 
mixture, and it liberates two and a half times as much copper sulphate by 
the'subsequent action of the air; so that a mixture as efficient as the ordinary > 
one may he obtained with the use of only two-ffths of the copper sulphate, thus 
efiecting a great saving in the cost of the most expensive item in the mixture/’ 
Mr.: Quinn referred to a recommendation made in one of the weekly papers 
to mix bluestone with arsenate of lead to form a combined insecticide and 
fungicide, and warned growers against such a practice. Chemical compounds 
would be formed by such mixing ’which would be valueless as either insecticides 
or fungicides, and might do serious damage to the trees.. 

A MODEL ORCHARD. 

Mr. E. W. Pritchard read the following paper:—“ Looking at the present 
state of Government aid to fruitgrowers, there seems to me to be a grave 
deficiency. We have our lecturing expert, the Produce Export Department, 
the Commercial Agent in England, the type orchard at Mylor, and the ex¬ 
perimental orchard at Blackwood. All these are good in their way, but still 
there is something wanting to make the system complete. It is a model 
orchard, as the natural complement of the type and experimental orchards, 
for without it their work is incomplete—^in fact, largely wasted. Now, what 
is meant by a model orchard as Indistinct from an experimental one ? F 
would suggest that the Government purchase a piece of orchard land, and 
hand it over to Mr. Quinn to be planted with fruit trees, and as quickly 
as may be worked up into a commercial orchard. The expert should place' 
a practical orchardist in charge as ihanager, who should give all his time to 
it and employ any labor necessary. The manager should he altogether under 
the direction of the expert, and the expert should be given a free band to< 
direct operations in the most approved way, as recommended by him in his 
lectures and in the various publications of the department. The orcbard 
should be separate in finance as well as management from the rest of the 
department. Exact accounts should be kept of receipts and expenditure, in¬ 
cluding interest on the cost of the land and on all capital expended before 
the trees begin to bear. A careful account of all operations should also be . 
kept, and a balance-sheet be pubbshed iu tbe Agricultural Journal every year,* 
showing tbe exact state of tbe finances, together with an account of the yeaFs 
operations ; in short, it should be, as an orchard, a model for. every fruit¬ 
grower in South Austraha to copy—^Eun to pay, and run so systematically 
that all particulars as to method, cost, &c., could he obtained by anyone 
without the least difficulty.. The reasons why such a plan should be adopted. 
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•ire_that it would be a practical demonstration of tlie more or less tlieo- 

reticai advice given us from time to time. There is no work in which tlie 
results aj.‘e so iHiceitaiii and so difficult to forecast as agriculture. You may 
reason a thing out to a. nicety, basing your arguments on previous experience, 
and even then you cannot be certain that the result will he what you expect. 
Even when a certain method answers on a small experimental scale, it does 
not alwuiys follow that it will have the same result on the large commercial 
one. The final test of every theory is whether it will pay under ordinary 
commercial circumstances. Now, the ordinary grower has learned this by 
bitter experience, and lie is consequently very careful about taking advice 
that he has not seen proved practically. Only the exceptional grower can 
follow all the reasoning of a particular theory, especially seeing that it may 
touch on so many difierent subjects, including chemical equations, botanical 
names, &c. For these reasons it cannot be expected that the man with a 
small orchard and a living to make for his family is going to risk •everything 
by adopting new, and to him unproved methods, when by keeping to the old 
ones he is certain of a fair return. In a model orchard such as is here proposed 
all that would be done for him once and for all, and no man, however con¬ 
servative, could get away from the proofs, for lie would see them practically 
demonstrated. Such an orchard would show whether the method advised 
would pay. As things are now we are told that we should spray for codlin 
moth six times a year, that we should cultivate the soil after every rain, &c. 
Now, that is all very well, and no doubt it*will increase our crops and their 
quality; but that is not the question. What we want to get at is whether 
the increase is sufficient to warrant the extra expense. It seems to me that 
there is no serious obstacle to the establishment of one or more model orchards 
in South Australia, and there is every reason why they should be started at 
once. 

THE NECESSITY OF A TESTING ORCHARD. 

Mr. F. C. Smith (Aldgate) read the following paper Most of us have 
long recognised that the type orchard at Mylor represents a practical attempt 
of the Legislature to assist us. We have been glad to see the samples of fruit 
produced shown annually at the two Royal Agricultural shows. We Imve 
been disappointed upon visiting the orchard itself at the lack both of sample 
fruit and the means to exhibit such, I understand that this matter will be 
remedied before the next fruit season, and we shall in future be able to make 
our selection of varieties with a view to scions for grafting with much more 
intelligence than hitherto. This is well so far as it goes ; but the fruit 
industry itself requires something more than this. Having gone so far, the 
Government should go one step further. The main reason for the putting 
down of a type orchard was educational. It was plainly seen that private 
enterprise could not do the work, and that any one or more individuals 
attempting it would be simply working for the benefit of the whole body of 
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Irait-prodiicers more than for their own profit. Now, at Mylor there are, 
roughly, nearly 3,000 varieties of apples and pears, and this list is periodically 
increased. Out of this immense number only a small proportion, naturally, 
give promise of any value at all for export—^possibly 100 or more. For the 
export trade it is to this residue that we look for results. There is no possi¬ 
bility of the t}^e trees ever producing a quantity sufficient to commercially 
test the oversea markets. For any private grower to attempt to practically 
test all these possibly valuable varieties would mean to him a most costly 
work, and he could not he blamed if he kept to himself the results gained at 
such cost. For a large number of growers to engage in the testing of any large 
proportion of these varieties it would mean a wasteful and costly duplication 
of work, and even then, unless the whole list of possibly useful varieties was 
tested, nothing absolutely conclusive would be reached, and the cost to the 
industry at large in the aggregate would be immensely greater than if the 
testing were conducted by the State itself for the benefit of all. Then the 
conclusions would be unquestioned, and the information supplied to the 
producers authoritative and useful. From 10 to 15 or 20 cases of each sort 
of keeping apples and pears would be ample as a commercial test before a 
pear or an apple could be safely placed in the first class or second class as an 
export fruit. An orchard of, say, 10 acres, part pears and part apples of about 
six or seven years of age, and situated conveniently for easy access by rail, 
and in good fruit-growing soil, is what is wanted. If such an orchard were 
purchased, or even leased for a term of years, at a good price, all these pears 
and apples, viz., the 100 or more, could be worked upon the trees, eight or 
ten trees of each sort being grafted. Within five years it would be shown 
pretty conclusively which were the few supremely good and valuable varieties. 
The advantage of the State doing this would be that the tests would be so 
well made and so carefully recorded and tabulated that once a decision was 
made it would be almost useless to look for further results from any rejected 
kind. They would be done with, so far as export value went. The ^ proved 
good ' ones would either supersede some of those now in vogue or fill seasons 
not possible to those now grown, or prove immune to pitting, splitting, scab, 
or other disabilities which some of our best apples and pears are subject to. 
Varieties specially suited to special markets would be noted carefully ; the 
length of time of keeping after cold storage, and so on. These points would 
all help to determine the verdict in each case. The orchard record would 
show the'cropping qualities and every other quality likely to be a factor in 
judging each sort. The first year’s test would almost certainly relegate 
half of the varieties to the fire heap. The second year would add to the list 
of rejects. The third year’s report from abroad upon the balance would 
with regard to the majority probably prove final—sufficiently so for 
the manager of the orchard to be able to say ' This or that sort 
is a thoroughly safe and sound fruit for you to grow/ and any 
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• iafomatioii ' in Ms power to -give would be tlie common knowledge 
' of all growers^ ' The work of testing would naturally embrace remedies for 
^ pests, a stiidj of the effects of stock on scion on a large scale, and other things 
wliieli tlie private grower has not the time or opportunity to attempt. 
The rejected; stock trees would then become available for a rapid testing of 
new sorts added to the t 5 ^pe orchard, for instead of the manager of the test 
orchard having to wait till the typical orchard could furnish him with results 
he could utilise the first year's growth to graft one whole tree of every new 
sort. These coming rapidly into bearing would give commercial testing 

■ results years before they could be got otherwise. Not alone for the export 
varieties would the test orchard be of use, but to test those likely to be of 
service in our domestic Commonwealth markets, and for this purpose a single 
tree of each of the most promising would probably be sufficient. For the 

■ furnishing of scions of the proved varieties the test orchard would be most 
■valuable, as a sufficiency of wood should be available to supply all wants. 
'The tests to establish which of the finally-selected varieties would be best 
Citable to the conditions of all our apple and pear producing areas would 
probably have to be left to private enterprise. Where the whole industry of 
a State, however, is concerned, I think the case for a test orchard is more 
than strong enough to warrant our pushing it by every means in our power.''* 

The two papers were discussed together. 

Messrs. Vickers and Keddie thought that the great variation in the nature 
of soils and other conditions throughout the fruit-growing areas would render 
a testing orchard of little value. In 10 acres of land great differences of soil 
were found, and to achieve the object desired a testing orchard would be 
necessary every few miles. 

Mr. Laffer thought that caution should be exercised before any recommenda¬ 
tions were made. The present orchard at Mylor could furnish required in¬ 
formation years before any such schemes as proposed. He thought that in 
the past the trees at Mylor had been pruned back too hard, and so did not 
produce the fruit wliich was required to demonstrate certain qualities and 
capabilities. He couid not see that the schemes outlined would carry growers 
any,further forward. 

Mr, Quinn, in response to a request feom the Chairman, outlined the work 
. which was being done by the Department. Ten or 12 acres of land at Ky- 
bybqlite were being planted with fruit trees to demonstrate what could be 
done in the South-East.' Tests were also being condutced there with manures 
and cross pollination. To demonstrate the up-to-date methods of a com- 
mercial orchard, a full account of every penny expended and every minute 
of time taken up had been kept from the start. Four acres of land behind 
the old asylum on North Terrace were used as a nursery, and in it were planted 
^practically every variety of grape vine grown in South Australia, so that 
people could go and see for themselves and judge as to the value of the exact 
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variety trained under four diEerent metliods. At Coromandel Valley tlie 
Department had about 40 piantable acres, and here work was in Ml swing. 
A little later on, when everything was plainly labelled so that visitors could 
see at a glance what the trees were, and why they were being grown, pruned, 
or treated in certain ways, they would be better able to appreciate what was 
being done than they could at the present time. He thought it would be a 
good plan to pick out the best varieties at Mylor Orchard and transfer them 
to Coromandel A^aliey. It was not, in his opinion, advisable to cut up a 
limited vote of money among a number of orchards. It was far better policy 
to have one or two orchards and do the thing properly. An orchard such as 
that suggested in the paper would be difficult to procure, and if found the 
price required for it Avould probably be quite prohibitive. 

Mr. Nicholls (Longwood) strongly recommended the establishment of a 
model orchard to prove what varieties would pay to grow. 

POTATO BLIGHT. 

Mr. Rowe initiated a discussion on potato disease. Regarding Irish bliglitj 
he advocated thorough cultivation and not sowing potatoes too early. 
There was no need for alarm. He had not much faith in spraying or deep 
ploughing. Quicker-growing varieties were needed. 

Mr. Quinn pointed out that the disease was not due to climatic conditions, 
but was facilitated by them. Those who planted potatoes without cutting 
them took very great risks. Cultivation made no difference, so far as Irish 
blight was concerned, except that the man who cultivated thoroughly would 
probably remove most of the rotten tubers that had been left in the ground. 
The spread of tlie disease was mitigated by wide planting. They should be 
careful about the sources of seed, and refuse to buy unless it was guaranteed 
to have come from a part where Irish blight was not known to exist. Spray¬ 
ing was a preventive of the extension of the trouble. If they desired a clean 
crop they must eliminate all suspicious indications. 

Mr. Sandford said the w^et winter had favored the disease. In the South- 
East, especially, hundreds of tons of potatoes liad been waiter-logged. He 
feared that growers had been too careless in planting any seed that came along. 

Mr. Quinn, by means of a microscope, illustrated various phases of the blight, 
and entertained growlers for some time after the Congress had closed. 

The Congress closed with a %^ote of thanks to the Chairman and the members 
of the Advisory Board for their attendance. 
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THE WHEAT MARKET. 

Tlie price of Avlieat at Port Adelaide remained at 4s. 6d, tlironglioiit October, 
and lias now been at tliat figure since tli,e lOtli of August, while new season’s 
is quoted at 3s. lOd. Last year the new season’s business opened at 3s. 8-|d., 
when the price of old season’s wheat was 3s. 10-|d. While there is a difference 
ill South x4ustralia of 8d. between old season’s and new season’s wheat prices 
the quotations of Australian old and new wheat on the English market show 
a difference varying from 5d. to 6|d. per bushel. 

The wheat position at home is thus summed up by BeerboJmi^s Evening 
Corn Trade Neivs in its issue of October 1st:—“ There has been very little activity 
in the wheat market this week, but the recent movements in the trade have 
tended, we think, to show that a safe level has now been reached. The 
extraordinarily large shipments since August 1st (4,250,000qrs., against 
l,360,000qrs. last year) have, of course, furnished the chief depressing factor 
ill the market; but in spite of these record shipments the average weekly 
total for Europe has not been seriously, if at all, in excess of the requirements, 
which have naturally been increased by the absence of large supplies of native 
wheat both in this country and in Germany. The shipments from other 
countries have indeed been remarkably moderate, the total from America 
and Canada being only 2,270,000qrs. for the past eight weeks, against 
3,900,000qrs. last year. This is a somewhat surprising result in regard to 
America’s surplus, which had been generally expected to be very much 
larger than last year, Canada, it is true, will now be shipping no doubt 
quite freely; but her surplus can hardly be more than 8,000,000qrs., against 
7,000,000qrs. last year, and 6,000,000qrs. in 1907, whilst from Argentina 
shipments of any importance are not to be expected until next January- 
February. The first appearances of reduced shipments from Russia will, 
therefore, no doubt give the signal for improving markets. There are several 
reasons for this opinion. First, from what w’c learn in regard to the percentage 
of unmillable wheat in this year’s English wheat crop, we are likely to require 
to import the greatest quantity of foreign wheat on record, viz., 27,5(X),(X)0qrs. 
to 28,000,0CX)qrs.; the record is, so far, held by the season 1904-05, when 
27,535,000qrs. vrere imported net. In the next place Italy is showing that 
she also wants far more foreign wheat than we had supposed early in the 
season ; and thirdly the Roumanian surplus is smaller than was anticipated, 
and moreover is being practically all swallowed up by Himgary. The result 
of all these modifications in the position is that European requirements a-re 
likely to reach a total of 61,500,000qrs., which, added to the requirements 
of non-European markets, woulcl make a grand total of 69,000,000qrs., or 
l,325,009qrs. per week, including l,185,000qrs. per week for Europe. With 
the apparent disappointment in America’s surplus, and, with a probable 
smaller Argentina crop, there is, in our opinion, no likelihood of the exporting 
countries being able to export such a total, which would be about 8,000,000qrs. 
more than was actually exported last year. We believe, therefore, that there 
is justification for the growing impression that wheat is now very close to a 
safe' level.” 

The latest English news as cabled to the daily papers states that enormous 
shipments continue to be received from Russia, and that reports are current 
that the Russian crop may be taken as 85,000,000qrs. instead of 73,275,009qrs. 

, as^ previO'Usly estimated. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following table shows the rainfall for October, 1909, at the undermentioned sta¬ 
tions, also the average total rainfall for the first ten months in the year, and the total 
for the ten montlis of 1909 and 1908 resj)ectively:— 


Station. 

For i 
OcL, 
i9oy. 1 

Av’g-e. 
to end 
Oct, 

To end 
Oct., 
I9uy. 

To end 
Oct., 
190s. 

station. 

For 

Oet., 

1909. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
Oet 

To end 
Oct., 
1909, 

To end 
Oct., 
1908. 

Adelaide .... 

2*17 i 

18*51 

24*03 

23*40 

Hamley Brdg. 

1-59 

14*58 

18*78 

16*49 

Hawker .... 

0-65 

10*25 

13*20 

33*01 

Kapunda.... 

1-OG 

17-75 

22-51 

17*52 

Cradock..... 

0-64 ^ 

9*33 

11*31 

11*40 

Freeling .... 

1*81 

15*93 

19*81 

17*68 

Wilson. 

0*63 i 

10*08 

11-88 

12*96 

Stockwell ... 

1*73 

18*23 

21*24 

19*39 

Gordon ..... 

0-56 1 

7*60 

11-13 

13*40 

Nuriootpa .. 

1*88 

19*08 

24-46 

21*04 

Quom. 

0*80 

12*01 

13*98 

15*22 

Angaston ... 

1*95 

19*44 

25-44 

21*08 

Pt. Augusta . 

0-69 

7*95 

11*54 

12-53 

Tanunda ... 

2*29 

19-81 

26-35 

21*45 

Pt. Germein . 

0-69 

10*76 

13*97 

17-59 

Lyndoch .,. 

2*32 

20*62 

24*88 

24*54 

Port Pirie ... 

0-80 

Ji*32 

12*80 

16*07 

MaUala. 

2*39 

14*95 

19*84 

17-79 

Crystal Brook 

1-02 i 

13*41 

17-24 

17*96 

Rosewortby . 

2-04 

15*53 

20*18 

17*04 

Pt. Broughton 

M8 1 

12*69 

15*32 

15*07 

Gawler...... 

2*05 

17*29 

23*23 

17*85 

Bute.. 

1-48 ' 

13*72 

16*25 

17-92 

Smitbfield .. 

1-93 

14*55 

19*95 

19*54 

Hammond .. 

0‘77 

9*34 

13*22 

17*10 

Two Wells... 

1*92 

15*94 

17-9-2 

15*58 

Bruce . 

0-56 

7*67 

10*17 

18*76 

Virginia..... 

2*19 

15*71 

20-7-3: 

18*00 

Wilmington , 

0-83 

15*76 

19*05 

24*43 

Salisbury.... 

2*34 

16*55 

21*59 

18*22 

Melrose..... 

0*75 ' 

20*58 

27*02 

36*53 

Teatree Gully 

3-00 

24*81 

34-33 

34*78 

Booieroo Cntr. 

0-67 

13*88 

16*16 

19*23 

Magill ___ 

3*38 

22*78 

33*42 

28*29 

Wirrabara.,. 

0*82 

16*56 

22*67 

19*97 

Mitcham ... 

2-90 

23*83 

28-09 

24*77 

Appila . 

0*94 

12-77 

15*78 

19-72 

Crafers.. .. 

5-77 

42*34 

61-23 

49*17 

Laura. 

0-90 

15*67 

22*10 

26*13 

Clarendon .. 

3*84 

35*96 

39*46 

30*70 

Caltowie .... 

1-07 

14*95 

17*07 

22*96 

Morphett Vale 

3-26 

21*11 

28*36 

20*94 

Jamestown . 

1-08 

U-94 

18*26 

20*36 

Noarlunga .. 

1-94 

18*30 

25-25 

21*29 

Gladstone .. 

i-04 

13-86 

15*60 

20*58 

Willunga ... 

3*93 

23*76 

33*16 

23*53 

Georgetown . 

0-87 

16*09 

17*02 

20*69 

Aldinga .... 

3*47 

18*17 

26-72 

19*42 

Narridy .... 

0*95 

15*00 

35*18 

18-08 

Norman ville. 

2-50 

18*82 

23-81 

19*27 

Redhill. 

1-26 

14*60 

18*77 

21*76 

YankaliUa.,. 

3*6() 

19*92 

26*20 

22*48 

Koolmiga ... 

1-25 

13*71 

17*59 

20*09 

Eudunda.... 

1*33 

14*94 ! 

15*55 

117-87 

Garrieton ... 

0*93 

I 10*14 

13*44 

14*06 

Sutherlands . 

0*49 

_ 

10*87 


Eurelia. 

0-61 

i 11-24 

12*98 

17*20 

Truro. 

1*87 

17*39 

22*96 

' 20*69 

Johnsburg ., 

0-31 

1 8*24 

11*03 

10*87 

Palmer. 

1*99 

_ 

16*43 

j 14*37 

Orroroo- 

0'55 

; 11*64 

13*19 

14*92 

Mt. Pleasant. 

3*24 

24*66 

29*23 

! 27*17 

Black Rock.. 

0-55 

1 10*19 

13*52 

14*76 

Blumberg ... 

3*90 

27*12 ‘ 

32*53 

; 30*10 

Petersburg .. 

0-45 

1 11*00 

12*45 

16*07 

Gumeracha . 

3*86 

30*18 

41*96 

33*42 

Yongala ,,,. 

0-71 

ill-75 

13*44 

15*76 

Lobethal ... 

4*27 

32*96 

43*01 

1 34*00 

Terowie .... 

0*66 

i 11*47 

12*71 

i 15*69 : 

Woodside ... 

.5-21 

28*71 

41*56 

133*15 

Yaroowie..,. 

0*94 

111*74 

14*72 

117*50 1 

Hahndorf ... 

4*29 

32*53 

j 40*15 

i 34*11 

Hallett ..... 

0*93 

114-33 

14*00 

20-46 1 

Naime . 

3*79 

! 26*32 

34*68 

26*49 

Mt. Bryan .. 

1.20 

j 13*95 

14*40 

115-57 I 

Mt. Barker .. 

4-11 

28*44 

36*26 

1 26*81 

Burra. 

M5 

115*93 

17*59 

1 19*80 ; 

Echunga ... 

4-23 

29*86 

142*99 ' 

' 30*81 

Snowtown... 

1*52 

13*93 

17*64 

j 20*98 ; 

Macclesfield . 

3*98 

27*72 

, 34-29 

29*16 

Brinkworth.. 

0*93 

13*06 

15*94 

19-83 ; 

Meadows ... 

4*54 

32*28 

! 43*07 

32*95 

Biyth.,..... 

P73 

i 14*34 

20*62 

: 20-78 i 

Strathalbyn . 

2-87 

17*18 

26*41 

19*85 

Clare----- 

1*77 

121*93 

27*30 

27*01 

Callington .. 

1*90 

J 14*15 : 

i 18*59 

15*11 

Mintaro Cotrl. 

1*49 

119*99 

24*31 

i 23*20 i 

Langhome’s B 

1*31 

' 13*62 

15*69 

15*65 

Wateryale... 

1*77 

124*70 

30*27 

29-85 ; 

Milang. 

0-90 j 

15*05 

17*05 

16*68 

Auburn, .... 

1*57 

121*71 

32*29 

27-10 

Wallaroo ... i 

1*36 : 

12*45 

16*89 

17*40 

Manoora .... 

1*33 

i 16*40 

19-45 

18-56 i 

Kadina. i 

1*26 i 

14*46 

18*58 

16*77 

.Hoyleton.... 

1*^2 

110*32 

18-76 

i 18-88 : 

Moonta . 

1-46 1 

13*71 

19*18 

17*16 

Baiaklava .. 

1*27 

! 14*19 

17-01 

i 17-74 1 

Green’s Plains 

1*54 i 

14-32 

18*92 

20-17 

Pt. Wakefield 

1*33 

111*67 

14-14 

i 15-52 ! 

Maitland ... 

2-00 

18*29 

23*70 

20*47 

Saddieworth . 

1 1*29 

117*85 

20-76 

18-47 I 

Ardrossan .. 

1*64 ! 

12*54 

16*05 

17*76 

Marrabel ... 

1*54 

i 16*07 

24-05 

19*44 I 

Pt. Victoria. . 

1-96 

13*69 

16*75 

15*98 

Riverton .., 

1*80 

118*42 

23-73 

! 19*58 

Curramulka . 

2-32 

17*24 

20*70 

15-05 

Taarlee ...... 

1*26 

115*52 

19-56 

115*66 

Minlaton ... 

■ 2*31 ! 

16-04 

18*98 

14*43 

Stockport ... 

1*26 

S ' ' 

j 14*36 

16*96 

14*77 

Stansbury .. 

2-62 

, [ 

15-51 

1 

20*73 

16*56 
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RAINFALL TABLE— mntinued. 


Station. 

For 

Oct., 

1909. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
Oct. 

To end 
Oet., 1 
1909. 

To end i 
Oet., 
1908. i 

Station. 

ill 

Av’ge. 
to end 
Oct. 

To end 
Oct., 
1909. 

To end 
Oct., 
1908, 

Warooka .,. 

L75 

15-37 

16-85 : 16-11 

Bordertown . 

2-98 

17-58 

20-S3 

l()-56 

Yorketowii . 

1-80 

iC)-15 

16-87 

15-45 

Woiseley ... 

2-70 

15-70 

2146 

16*4'^ 

Editliburgli.. 

1-70 

15-00 

15-84 

13-92 

Frances .... 

3-36 

18-09 

23 01 

15-47 

Fowler’s Bay. 

2-67 

U-‘i,6 

13-01 

1-2-65 

Naracoorte . 

3 07 

19-95 

24-75 

19-24 

Streaky Bay. 

1-65 

:4-zo 

17-45 

13-78 

Lucindale .. , 

3-11 

20-62 

26-86 

2M.3 

Pt. Elliston . 

1 14 

15-05 

17-50 

17 76 

Penola . 

3-14 

23-85 

28-07 

23-50 

Ft. Lincoln . 

M8 

18-54 

17-46 

18-41 

Millicent .... 

2 68 

26-29 

36-06 

26-74 

Cowell ... . 

LOO i 

10-64 

9-43 

)5-61. 

It. Gambier . 

3-09 

28 09 

j38 05 

26-97 

Queensclife . ; 

147 

1 16 86 

17-70 

16-48 

eliington ,. 

1 7i 

13 30 

1 18*77 

14-71 

Port Elliot -. 1 

2 05 

1 18 71 

iS-52 

17-46 

Murray Bridge 

1 -42 

i 1240 

118 64 

13 86 

Goolwa .... 

L86 

15-915 

22-33 

18-06 

Mannum .., 

0 87 

■ 10-43 

13 04 

20-71 

Meningie,... 

L86 

17-09 

22 99 

17-18 

Morgan. 

0-54 

: 7 62 

i 7'''83 

7 51 

Kingston.... 

2 01 

22-09 

28 48 

•25-07 

O’rland Corner 

0-49 

;, 9-46 

1 8 9'3 

12 01 


2-:?2 

22-59 

28 46 

21-99 

Renmaik.... 

0 49 

i 9 14 

! 10 18 

9 0! 

. ... 

Bead poi t... 
Coonalpyn .. 

2-78 

1 90 

24-69 
15 67 

3601 

21-50 

24-70 

15-81 

Lameroo .,, 

Ml 


16-65 

17*10 


TO ADVERTISERS. 

The “Journal of Agriculture” has a 
circulation of S,SOO Copies monthly 
amongst the Cultivators of the Soil in 
South Australia, and consequently is a 
valuable medium for advertising Farm 
and Orchard Supplies and Requisites. 

Particulars as to charges for space 
on application to ' the Department of 
Agriculture, North Terrace, Adelajdc. 
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DAIRY AND FARM "PRODUCE MARKETS. 

Tiie Government Produce Department reports November Ist, 1909 :— 

Eggs,— Rates ruling for the fresh article in Sydney and Melbourns are so close to 
Adelaide prices that shipment from South Australia at a profit is not possible at present. 
Perth also is not operating to any extent owing to a strong local flush. Last year at this 
time eggs were 8Jd. in Adelaide; they are 8|d. this year at same period, and there is no 
outlet at any trading profit. 

Butter. —^The demand for butter this month has been very good, both locally and 
otherwise, and though cream has been coming in very well, and bears comparison with 
last year, the output has been so good that there are no stocks on hand, and prices have 
kept firm during the whole of the month, with the exception of Superfine Butter, which 
eased a Jd. Given that the weather continues favorable, there is every prospect that 
November will be equally prosperous. Market quotations of the day—Superfine, 10|d.; 
pure creamery, lOd. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Co. have supplied the following quotations for No¬ 
vember Isfc:— 

Wheat.—S hipping parcels f.o,b. at Port Adelaide, nominally 4s. 6Jd. to 4s. 6|d. per 
bushel of fiOlbs. 

Flour. —City brands, £10 15s.; country, £10 10s. per ton of 2,0001bs. 

Bran.— lid. to ll|d. ; pollard, Is. to Is. 0-|d. per bushel of 20lbs. 

Oats.—L ocal Algerians, Is. 7d. to Is. 8d. per bushel of 401bs. 

Barley.—C ape, 2s. 4d. to 2s, 5d. per bushel of 501bs. 

Chaer.— £3 2s. 6d. to £3 os. f.o.b. Port Adelaide, per ton of 2,240lbs. 

Potatoes. —Gambiers, £3 15s. to £4 per ton of 2,2401bs. 

Ohiohs.—N ominally, £8 to £8 10s. per ton of 2,2401bs. 

Butter, —Factory and creamery, fresh in prints, 9|d. to 10|d. ; choice separators and 
dairies to second-grade factories, 8d. to 9d,; fah quality dairies, 7|d.; stores and 
collectors, 7d- to 7jd. per lb. 

Cheese. —Factory makes, 5Jd. to 6d. for large to loaf, new make; matured up to 
8d. per lb. 

Bacoh. —Factory cured sides, 8Jd. to 9d. per lb. 

Hams, lid. per lb.. 

Eggs.:—L oose, 8|d. per dozen. 

Lard. —Skins, 7d.; tins or bulk cases, 6d. to 6|d. per lb. 

Hokbt.—P rime clear extracted, 2|d. per lb.; dark and ill-flavored, Id. to l|d. per lb. 

Beeswax, Is. IJd. per lb. ■ 

Almohbs.—S oft shells, Brandis, 7d.; mixed soft shells, 5Jd. per lb.; kernels. Is. 3d. 
per lb. 

Live Poultry.—G ood table roosters, 3s. 3d. to 3s. lid. each ; light cockerels, 2s. 3d. to 
3s.; hens. Is. 8d. to 2s. 4d.; ducks, to 3s.; medium to good geese, 3s. fid. to 4s. fid.; 
pigeons, 7Jd.; turkeys, 10|-d. to ll|d. per lb. live weighty for fair to good table birds. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

INDEX TO CUEEEjVr ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 




Dates of 



Dates of 

Brandi. 

Report 

on 

Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Meetings. 


Page 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Page 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Amyton .. 
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REPORTS OF MEETINGS. 

Edited by W. L. Summees. 

Formal Eeports. 

The eliief liiisiiieRS transacted at many of the Bramdi meetings during the past month has 
lieen the reading of reports of Clongress by the respective delegates. The practice of delegates 
furnishing reports of their impressions of the Congress is a good one, and .should lie encouraged 
by the Branches ; in fact, it should he looked upon as the duty of delegates to furnish such 
r^ioils. In view, howe^'er, of the fact that a full report of the Congress is published in the 
Joiirnat m'C are unable to reprint delegates’ reports, and these, therefore, appear in the list of 
“ formal reports.” It might also be mentioned that reports of addresses by officers of the 
Department and of gentlemen representing firms or companies must, under ordinary cirruim- 
stances, be edassed as “formal.”--[Ei>.] 


UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT, 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

Amyton, September 28. 

(Average annual rainfall, li|in.). 

Present —Messrs. Donoghue (chair), Gum. Ward, Griffin, Crisp, Wallace, Biwn, 
Baumgurt-el, and Thomas (Bon. Sec.). 

Exsilage. —Mr. Forder’s paper on this .subject, which was read at Adelaide Congre.ss, wn.s 
discussed. None of those present had had experience noth ehah’ed ensilage, hut .some had lieen 
,siicces.sliil with long ensilage. It was reaH.sed that dairymen mn.st pay attention to thi.s qne.stion 
if the c‘ows were to pay in the summer and autumn. 


Coomooroo, October 4. 

^ (Average annual rainfall, 12m.} 

Present — Me.ssrs. Berryman (chair), Jas. and Jer. Bnmn, H. and L. Averv, Brice. 
Polden, Hall, Phillis, and^Eildea (Hon. Sec.). 

WoRiaNG Fallow. —A discussion on this subject took phu-e. Mr. Brice considered that 
the groMtk should be fed off l)y sheep before working fallow, as the root.s were then more easily 
tom up and killecL Mr. BeiTyman thought that sheep .should he .shorn tinst, as otherwise the 
wool got so dirty. Mr. Hall was of opinion that the gm.s.s ought to he eaten off before fallowing 
at all— this ’fi'ent a long %vay towai-ds getting clean fallow. Mr. Polden would harrov' the fal¬ 
low before working a.s it was then more suecessfiilly ti'eated on account of being level. Mr. 
Btou'u regarded cross harrowing as the best means of levelling. In crossing the ridges the 
hollom’S were filled EoBing fallow did not meet unth general approval owing to the fact that 
it only broke lip clods of a certain miture. Other cdotls were pressed into the ground, and re- 
maineil pi’actieally impendous to water. It was mentioned that .spiked rollers were used in 
West Austimlia. Mr. Briee considered that skim ploughs killed the weeds better than cnltiva- 
vators, as after rain they took root again when the latter implement was used Mr. Jas. Brown 
Slid the best crop’in the district last year had been cultivated with a disc implement and after¬ 
wards drilled. ' /' ,,, 

Hatstacks.—C overing stacks wa.s thought to he an economy, either with a thick straw 
thatch or with g'Alvanized iron put on in sections. When a shejxf blew off a stack the opening 
made let in a considerable amoiint of w'ater. 

Bureau Worsi.—T he Hon. Secretaiy read an interesting paper on the value and w'oik; of the 
Bureau, and pleirdesl for activity on the part of the members in contributing papers and taking 
part in and fair criticism. The Bureau was of great value to the individual members and 

the State as a w'hole. " ' ' ■' . 
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Havenport, dctober 7. 

(A verage annual rainfall, 9in.) 

Piiesent.— Messrs. Bothwell (chair), Ilobeits, Bice, Messenger, Hobby, G-osclen, Hewitson, 
IIolds’^Yortli, and Lecky (Hon. Sec ). 

A’ETEiiiNi^iiy Surgeons.— A discussion on the subject of reterinary surgeons took place. 
Members agreed that all stock inspectors should be duly qiialihed veteiinaries. If this were 
the ease, they considered, all requirements would be met*. 


Dawson, August 20. 

(Average annual rainfall, 10-|in.) 

PnESENT—Messrs. Eenton (chair). Smart, J., J. A., and F. Wilson, C. H. and H. L. 
Meyers, Burden, Hughes, Baker, and Nottle (Hon. Sec.). 

Feeding Horses.— A general discussion took j)lar*e on the cpiestion of proper feed for 
working horses. Most of the members had been nnable to keep teams working all day when 
fallowing, as they had not sufficient hay to keep the animals up to it. It had been necessary to 
feed ndieaten ebaff, and this with i)lenty of bran and pollard bad kept the horses fairly well. 
Members considered that working horses should he fed with hay, chaff, crushed oats, bran, and 
pollard, and that they shoidd not he in harness for a longer period than five hours without food 
and v'ater. It was inentioned that growing Cape and Algerian oats left the land very dirty 
willi v'eeds ; -wild oats were said to be worse still in this respect. All those present agreed to 
try and grow sufficient hay for their own use. Members realised that to l)e successful they 
nuist keep abreast of the times, and purchase new machinery as soon as the old was becoming 
too heavy for quick working, and that the horses must be kept in good camdition if they were to 
do satisfactory work. 


Mount Memarlcable, September 23. 

(Average annual rainfall, 2lin.) 

Present. —Messrs. Yates (chair), vSniith, McIntosh, Morrell, George, Bauer, Casley, and 
Lambert (Hon. See.). 

The Share System. —Some discii.ssion took jdac'c on the share system in farniiiig. Mr. 
Casley thought that working land on halves was a good system to work on. Members agreed 
that it was good on the splendid land of this distiiot, and many participants were ptit on their 
feet by it. 


Wirrabarp, September 25. 

(Average annual rainfall, 3Oin.) 

Present. —Messrs. Cuniow (chair), H. E., J., and A. Woodlands, C., J., and E. Hollett, 
W., W. II., and E. J. Stevens, Mamer, Pitman, and Lawson (Hon- Sec.), and one visitor. 

PoTATo-GRowJKG.—Mr. H. E. M^oodlands road a paper on this subject to the following 
effect; —The best soil for potatoes was a friable sandy loam which would not set hard with 
iiT'igation. If such a soil was poor it must be enriched with farmyard and other manures. The 
best manure for potat(jes was sbeep manure. He would plough the ground Gin. or 7in. deep, 
well pulverise it l)y harrowing and cultivating, and then spread farmyard manure over it at 
the rate of 20 tons to the acre. If only commercial fertilisers were usLi a good mixture was 
Icwt. sulphate of potash, IcA^t. sulidiate of ammonia, and 6cwi;s. of superphosphate per acre. 
Half the (piantity of farmyard manure and half of the other w'ould give still better re.sults. 
After spreailiiig the manure the soil should again he rvell cidtivated to a depth of oin. or 6in, to 
thoroughly mix soil and manure. The soil should now be as fine as a sawdust heap and be 
ready for planting Tip-to-date’’ and Bismarckw^ere the two varieties that seemed to 
he inost suitable for the Northern District. He wovdd alwaj's select the biggest and best 
potatoes for seed and cut them into sets, with one eye in each set. If tw^o eyes were close 
together it was best to destroy one wdth the i>oint of the knife. Each set should be, say, lin. or 
l'|in. through. If .sets had tw'o or three eyes the result ’would he as many stalks, a large 
mmiher of tubers, but of small size In tfiis distiict from the middle to the end of August 
was a good time to plant. The imvs should be 2ft. apart, with lOin. to Plin. between the 
sets, 'which should be 4ins. deep. If the ground had been properly prepared the planting could 
euvsily be done with one horse and a single-fm-row’' plough. It was necessary to give the surface 
a light raking aftei the plough to make it level. From 7cwts. to 8cwts. of seed YFOuld be required 
to plant one acre. As soon as the plants were aho've gi*ound he wmuld hoe between the rows to 
destroy weeds and keep the svnface loose. When the j lants were high enough they shorddbe 
moulded up. Watering was necessary if the weather was dry, and should he done twice a week 
till the potatoes were ready to dig. i’otato-growing was not worth vhile attempting unles.s a 
good sui)ply of water was available. The summer crop should be planted in tliis district about 
the firat week in February, and, as stated previously, the earlier crop in August. In I'ejdy to 
a question, Mr. Woodlands said he could not recommend planting small potatoes. 
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MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

rpETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

Fort Plrle, September ZS. 

(Average annual rainfall, 

PiiESEXT - Messrs Hawkins (chair), Miiuday, McEwin, Stanley, ITclch, Teague, Johns, 
’Wilson, and Wright (Hon. Sec ). 

IiEi’ORT OP Congress — Mr. Stanley, referring to the examination of stallions, did not 
agree that South Australia was a dumping ground for stallions which were rejected after 
exaniination in the other States. He had knowm of horses coming to this State, vdth Victorian 
certificates of soundness, heing rejected by the South Australian authorities. It was unsafe 
to purchase horses in the other States on this account. He considered that certificates of 
soundness given by bjfid fide veteiinaiy surgeons in the other States should he ac(‘epted by the 
local authorities. 

Black: Rust and Tareall.—Mi-. Johns took exception to the statement made])y Professor 
Perkins at the Congress with reference to “ black rust” on Ghiyas wheat. Mr. Perkins said 
he regarded this variety as practically a rust-proof wheat, and he had not found it any more 
suseeptilde to “black rust” than'other varieties. Gliiyas wheat on his farm was this 
season badly affected vith black rust. Mr. Mnnday had seem Glinms liadly affected with 
black rust at Rose worthy College. 

[In speaking of Ghiyas as practically rust-proof, Professor Perkins was refening to red rust 
and not to the so-eallecl black rust, which is a “ smut” and not a rust. Professor l^erkins says 
he has never noticed flag smut to any serious extent on the College ei*ops. Gluyas has been 
affected liy it, but so have other varieties In some seasons Ghiyas has been free, while other 
varieties have been somewhat severely affected.— Ed.], 

'Ihe Chairman refenvd to the prevalence of takeall this season, and it was decided to ask that 
an officer of the Department of Agiieulture should visit the district to investigate the disease. 

Fakm Management. —Mr. Munday’s paper on this subject (printed in October Journd) 
was discussed. I^Ir. Stanley was in iavor of smaller holdings ; the country v'oiild he inuch 
more prosperous if the large estates were cut up. In the settled districts of the State 
a comfortable Hring could he made on five or si.x hundred acres. Refening to ^the 
feeding of foals, he considered good hay was all they required, and did not believe 
in feeding them on bran and oats. Mr. Johns favored farming on the three-course 
sy.stem where suitable conditions prevailed; hut owing to the sandy nature of a large 
portion of the land of this distinct it was unwise to follou" out this system because of 
sandclrift. He considered that if foals were grasied on good grass country, feeding them 
on bran and oafs was unnecessary. Mr. 'league considered that by adopting the three-course 
system the fertility of the land would he maintained, hut lie advised keeping straw^ on land 
that was liable to drift. He thought 12 horses sufficient to work a farm of 900 acres. Mr. 
Munday agreed that a comfortable living could be made from a farm of,about 500 acres; 
Imt, in view of the fact that a farm of this size would take 1 i horses to work, considered that 
the expense would he too great in proportion to the return. 1 he three course .system would, 
over an extended area, prove the most iwofitable. 


Yongala Vale, October 23. 

(Average annual rainfall, l^gin.) 

Present. —Messrs. Battershy (chair), F. andH. Miller, Chigwidden, vSimon, Daly, Marshall, 
C. and E. Fciwler, Travers, Cooper, Iliot, Schmidt (Hon. Sec.}, and four visitors. 

RpsEWoiiTHY College Farm. —Mr. Battershy reported on Ms visit to the Roseworthy College 
Farai, describing in detail the method of cultivation, manming, and rotation of crops employed; 
mid from the impressions gained members were of opinion that the institution was a, veiy vahiahle 
asset to the State. In the long and interesting discussion ivhieli followed it was pointed out 
that visiting day at Roseworthy woidd he a greater success and more beneficial to the visitors 
if they were divided into pirties of, say, 60,, each party having a competent man to .show them 
over the fmn. There would he less hiuTying and more information gained than w’hen each 
visitor was left to himself. 

Adulteration oe Seeds and M.4.nurb.— One member had bought a large quantity of 
Gennaii Incenie seed and sowed it, hut, altlioiigh it had been guaranteed pure and free from 
weeds, notMng but foreign WGed.s were gi'owing. Members agneed that it woxdd be a good 
plan to send samples of such sec^d to the Department of Agriculture for examination so that 
steps might he taken to prevent the evil of the introduction of foreign weeds. This woidd also 
aiqjy to achiltered mamires. [Samples of imported fertilisers are tested throughout the season 
to erisure their heing up to the standard of the guarantee, and the results of the analyses are 
.'puhiishedfn the,/ wwmI from time to time.— Ed.}. 
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LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

Freellng, October 8. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17|m.) 

PrE!^ent.—M essrs. Bidley (chair), Wehr, Kleinig, Heiinieh, Keindori:, Koch, Peters, A. and 
G. Elix, Neldner, Iveane, H. and A. Mattiske, Noske, Bchuster, Steinfeklt, Block (Hon. Sec.), 
and one visitor. 

Hat PiionrcTiox.—Mr. Neldner read a paper on this siihject. He considered that, as a 
ride, fanners worked the fallow too much in this district, and that the less the worldng the better 
the yield would he, as long as the weeds were kept down He preferred having the hlack soil 
on the rough side rather than too fine, as the clods wei-e a protection fi-oiii frosts w'hen the plant 
was young and delicate. The early crops, put in immediately after the hrst rains, would give the 
heaviest yields as w'ell as the best quality hay. Seeding should he completed not later than 
May lotii in tliis district. Seed w'heat wns an important item, and was treated far too lightly 
by most farmers. They should obtain the best and cleanest seed wheat x)ossil)le, and the price 
shoidd be no oliject in this respect. Seed from red and sandy soil had given him the best results 
Baroota M’'onder(tw'o thirds with one-third oats) produced a. fine sample of good solid hay, and im- 
douhtedly the best for chaff for export jnirposes. Tuscan and Dart’s Imperial retained a good green 
eolonight to the butt and these three kinds he would thoroughly recommend. F rom hay which re¬ 
tained a, good green color the merchant w^as able to cut a good sample of chaff suitable for the inter¬ 
state market. This w'ould ahvays realise better \'aliies than a light-colored sample, and the mer¬ 
chant w’-oidd thus lie able to give the best price for hay. There waire sei’eral other good wheats not 
to be overlooked, such as Majestic and Leak’s Rustproof, as w’ell as Curley’s Early. This last 
wais a particularly early kind, and often w'orth ^’s 6d. to os per ton more tlian others because it 
was ready for market early. In regard to the quantity of seed to sow’ per acre, he considered 
iihush oi good-graded wiieat a fair average, with lOOlhs. manure. Gviano super., Lion brand 
Japanese manure, Mount Lyell, and Shirley’s manure.s could he recouiiuended for this 
district. When the ground had sufficient moistme heprefeiTcd drilling before the scarifier, hut 
if diw’ conditions pre\'ailed he w’ould didll in after the scarifier. 


Mantawarrat September 30. 

(Average annual rainfall, lain.) 

Present—M essrs Smith (chair), Hicholls, Dixon, Herbert, Sinclair, Sutton, Sleep, and 
Gosden (Hon. Sec,). 

Poultry on thc Farm. —Mr. Sutton read a paper on poultry-keepingThe tw'O breeds 
be recommended were ^vhite leghorn and .silver wyandotte. The former, while acdcnowdedged 
to be the best all-round layer, did not. in his opinion, lay as well a.s the heavier birds in the 
winter. The fowdliouse should he of galvani^ied iron, and should be whitewashed twice a year, 
A portion of the yard could lie poilioned oft' [and roofed.—En.] as a scratching pen, as scnttcb- 
ng wnis necessary to keep the fowls healthy. After the biueding pens had been mated for 
about three w’eeks the eggs should l)e feitile and free from any cross. If an inciihator was used 
the wmrstfeature wuis rearing the chicks. He, therefore, favored .settbig w'yaiidottc hens They 
made good mothers, Und if put under a coop with the chicks and prowded with cracked grain 
and fre.sh w’ater, required very little further attention. Laying hens should he provided 
with plenty of litter to .sci'atch, and the grain .should he thrown into it. Drinking vessels 
should he washed out e^’ery morning. lienty of clean fre.sh wmter, kept in a cool place, w’as 
essential, and a few of Condy’s crystals put in once a w'eek made an excellent tonic. There 
was no reason wiiy most far/i,ers in this distiict could not grow a small patch of lucerne for the 
fowis. It w’a.s an excellent feed in summer. Plenty of giit, charcoal, and green stuff w’ere 
imporhint items. Ihe keeping of these .simple rides W’as the secret of profitable poultry-farming. 
Mr. Sleep thought that poultry on the farm paid when identy of waste grain w^as available, 
Init when grain had to he purchased for fowis it w^as a qu'estion whether they would pay. 
Others present were of opinion th^it properly managed poultiy could be kept on the fami at a 
profit, e.specially in view’ of the higher values w’hieh now rided for eggs. 


Nortbfield, September 30. 

(Average annual rainfall, 19in.) 

P 11 E.SENT—Messrs. "Williains (chair), Dali, Kemp, Wright, GGldne)^ Rowe, and Mitchell 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Homestead Meeting. —This meeting w’as held at the home.stead of Mr. Goldney. 
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Stoojvixg Ha y.—F oliowing tlie report of delegates to the Congress, a disciissioii took place 
on tiip *jUir‘sfioji (ti «too1dng hay, in which most of those present prefeined ronnd stocks to long 
ones. tlif' latter were better to i>itch from, the former kept the hay in better conditioii 

and tnahletl it tu witlistand. the weather. 

MA.vrrE Tull FnriT Trees. —Some little discussion took place on on. this subject. It was 
stated by (one ineml}er that a mixture of honodust and super, or honedust and guano was superior 
to })loiighed-iri peas or otlier A’egetable matter. 


NortlifieM, ©ctober 26. 

(Average annual rainfall, 19in.) 

Present. —Messrs. Williams (chair), Goldney, Bah, Xem}^, Kelly, and one visitor. 

Summer Pooder.— Mr. Kelly read a paper on summer fodder as follows:—“ It is necessary 
for the general health of our live stock that we provide green food for them during the summer 
and aiitiinm. This is best done, especially as regards milking cows, by growing such crops as 
maize, amber-cane. &:c I’o ensure a good germination of the seed the land should he fallowed 
ejirly, say in Jidy, ami kept well worked until time for s wing, wliidi should l)e in this district 
in the early p>art of Oi.‘toher, for if sown too early it is liid)Ie to suhcr from rough, cold A\'eather, 
just as it is coming up, receiving a check to tlio growth, wdiereas with the later sowing all 
danger of cold weather is over. If the land is w'ell worked to a tine tilth, and the seed drilled 
in and rolhxl, it will l»e found that there is quite enough moisture in the soil to start it, and it 
is surprising what a little rain will keep it going It is a good plan to sow in drills Vft. 6in. to 
lift, apart, and as soon as the I'ows are visible run the horse hoe through it. I have had imiize 
growui under these eonclitioiis of working over 7ft. in height, and from only half a bushel of 
seed sown cut enough fodder for half a cloven cows for nearly six "weeks, so that it wdll ho seen 
that the cost is only a trifle. Some may object to maize because it will not shoot again after 
being cut, wKile amhcr-cane may he cut twm or three times, but if we sow a small cjuantity, 
say, every three weeks w’e can have maize to cut right away into January and Fel)ruary, and 
for producing plenty of rich milk it is easily top. Aml)er-c;Mie will come in after the maize is 
clone, and is a very useful fodder, as it may be cut two or three tinui's. It should uco'or be fed 
to stock until tlie seed i.s beginning to turn, as tliere seems to be some i:)ro|)erty in the plant in a 
green sfcite whicli is injurious, and ma.y even cause death. Horses are \'ery fond of it "cvdien in 
seed, and I have seen my own horses running on it get fat and thrive well. One acre of each, 
maize and amher-cane, drilled in a.s described will produce more than ten or even twent}’ times 
the quantity slummed in. Itoiigh and careless "vvork only spells failure.” Members generally 
agreed writn the views expressed in the paper. 


Stocicport, October ZB, 

(Average annual rainfall, I6m.) 

Present -- Messrs. Haim (chair), >StrihIing, Smith, Godfrae, Yogt, liodgers, Connolly, Bald, 
J. and F, Watts, Stevens, lYhitelaw, Murray (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Veterixauy Sui.geons.— Some diseus.sion took place on this subject. Mr. Megaw’ thought 
veterinaiy surgeons might be stationed in various districts, and their services l)e paid for by a, 
Kite on tBe land. Mr. Smith thought this district might stai-t it by calling a ratepayers meet¬ 
ing and guaranteeing a veterinaiy surgeon, say, £lo0. Mr. MiiiTay did not .think any Veterinary 
surgeon would settle in a district on a retainer of £lo0, hut the idea might l)e worked by severed 
clistricts co-operating, Mr. Whitelaw’" thought a better way w'oiild b(‘ for classes to be formed 
in various eenti'es and meet, say. once a month to take lessons from a ycteriiiaiy surgeon. 


WESTERN DISTRICT, 

Butler, September 27. 

(Average animal rainfall, ISin.) ^ 

PSi;l5EJ?T.—M'essrs. Treinberth '(chair), Butler, Easther, 'Phillis, Morrison. Parker,' and 
Jericho iHou. Bec.b , . ; 

Soils OE the Bisthict. — ^Mt. Trembei-th-read a .paper on 'soils,''aiid','tabled,'siimples'for 
inspection, I he soil know n locally as white sand was generally found grooving high brooiii 
and tangled” mallee. • lliis was easily .rolled' and generally'.speaking the farmer'could get 
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a good clean bum. Thi.s soil held the moisture well, and would grow a good crop. After the 
first crop, unless a good burn could be brought about, it was of little use cropping again until 
fallowed. He ha,(l tided drilling seed on stubble land. The crop looked well until July, when 
the undergrowth made headway, and the crop fell back. Ealdng the straw and ploughing 
gave a better result, but would not pay as a general rule. I.a.st year he fallowed 20U acres of 
white sand. Half of this he ploughed again without the mould boards, as the land seemed in 
need of loosening without being turned. This wa.s drilled with 55lbs. of wheat and 8«lbs. 
manure per acre. After drilling tlie plot vras haiTOwod. Four different brands of sujier. were 
used as a test, viz., Japanese, Mount Lyell, Mineral, and Wallaroo, but no difference was 
noticeable in the crop. Takeall was in emdence in places. The other 100 acres was harrowed 
before and after drilling ; 5olhs. of wheat and 50lhs. super, was used. There appecared to be 
every prospect of a good crop. The sand known locally as much the same as 

the foregoing, hut a little better for wheat-growing. The grey soil* after a scrub bum would 
grow a crop raijidi}', provided it was put in in good time and there was plenty of raiu. If. 
however there uns no rain when the wheat was coming out in ear it wus likely to blight. This 
soil did not hold the moisture as well as the white sand, Init the more it was worked the better 
it became. 


Goode, September, 21, 

Present —Messrs. Tonkin (chair), Watson, Simons, Clement, Nieholls, Hughes, Will, 
Lymn (Hon. See.), and four visitors 

'^[elilotus p.iKViFLORA. -Mr. Watson tabled fine samide. of King Island lucerne or 
nielilot {MelUufm parviforti). This was grovm in the wheat crop, anti had made splendid 
growth. Mr, Watson consitlered it a splendid plant to sow on land which was to be left out 
the follovung year for grazing purposes. It made rapid growth with early mins, and would 
carry a good niimher of stock. Jf fed down early the plant became .stronger, and by taldng the 
stock oft' towards the end of August a crop v'ould mature which could he cut for hay. Members 
wished to know whether this ])la.nt wa.s likely to l)ecome a nui.sanc*e in the wlufat fields 

[This plant is often troublesome in the cereal crop in the South-East and in New South 
Wales, and prohahly farmers in a wet district would have similar experience. Even on Yorke 
Peninsula it, is said that since the introduction of supei’tihosphate this plant has grown much 
more \'igorou.sly than was the case in fonner years, and has sometimes lieen a nnisanee. The 
plant is fully desciibed in the September, October, and December (1907) issues of the JoumaL 
- Ei> ]. 


Green Patch, September 30. 

(Average annual rainfall, 26m.) 

Present —Messrs. Sinclair (chair), Whillas, MacFarlane, Halls, and Sage (Hon. Sec.), 

Wheat-FAR MING —Mr. HaUs in speaking of farming in this distiict, said he would not 
plough more than : in. deep in light land. He would then cultivate thoroughly, diill, and 
harrow twice. On iiloughing the second time he would, if possible, go an inch deeper. After 
the second crop he recommended putting the land out to grass for two years, keeping it fed off* 
with sheep; then fallow in the winter, cultivate in the spring, and leave as bare fallow'. At 
.seeding time be w’oiild again cultivate w^ell before drilling, and haiTOw again after. Sow' late 
wheat.s first, and later in the season the quicker-maturing varieties. Wheats w'hieh had given 
him the best results w'ere MarshalPs No. d, Fedemtion, Newunan’s Early ; oOlbs. of seed, wdth 
75lbs. manure, had given the best results. A larger quantity of either seed or manure resulted 
in a smaller yield. Mr. MacFarlane sow'ed 1 bush, of seed and |ewt. of manure, as with 
lesser quantities the crop was not thick enough. Messrs. Whillas and Sinclair sow'ed a good 
quantity of seed and different quantities of manure at various times. The Hon. Secretary 
agreed wdth Mr. HaUs that there wms nothing to be gained by using more than about 7( lbs. to 
Solbs. of super. During the past twm years, however, be bad used Kangaroo brand guano, 
and the more he put on the better the crop. He thoiigbt it wu)uM pay, both in the crop ami 
for the feed afterwards, to use 3cwts. of it. Mr. Halls, in reply to questions, said he believed 
in good eidtivation, and that it paid to crop a limited area and work it w'ell. He had averaged 
n -|bush.-for the xiast four years. 

Phosphoric Acid and Ikon. —Members wished to know whether phosphoric acid in a 
w'ater-sohible manure coming into combination wnth iron in the soil w'ould be lost as a plant 
food. [If iron comhinea with phosphoric acid it will foim an insoluble phosphate, and will 
only be lost in the sense that it becomes insoluble in water, and, therefore, unavailable for the 
use of the crop. Such combination wmuld graduallj' be broken up and once more reduced to q 
ymter-solnble condition.—E d.] 
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Kopplo, September 23. 

(Average annual miifall, I Tin.) 

Pkesent—P rifo (chair), G. B., ]M.,anil F. Gardiner, G-. and M. Howard, Brennand, 
Xewell, F. :uui II. Ridiardson (Hon. Seed. 

Homestead j\rEETiN€.'.—This meeting wa.s held at the homestead of hlr. G-ai'dhier. A crop 
of kale v'as nnieh admired. Mr. Gardiner had taken an enormous amount of green feed off this 
crop, and advised othei's to try kale as a summer fodder. The crops generally looked strong 
and iiealth 3 '- pai-ticnlarly a paddock sown early in hlay with Federation, on land which was 
fallosYCMl early the previous yQm\ sown with rape and feed off vitli shee]). A portion of this 
plot was sown with 2cwts. seed to the acre; hut there was no apparent difterence between that 
part of the crop and the part soYvn with lewt. per acre. A number of different brands of 
iiiaiiiire were used on plots side hj^ side, luit no difference was apparent in the results up to the 
present. Mr. and IMrs. Gardiner entertained members at tea, and were suitahl}' thanked. The 
t’hairman gave a short account of the Congress meetings. 


Fesiong, October 9. 

(Average aimnal rainfall, 12Jin.) 

Phesent —Messns. Shipard (chair), Bonnier, Kahnar, Lovell, Kreig, Olsen, J. B. and J. 
Oats (Hon. Sec.) and one visitor. 

BnEEDiNO AND Keeping Pigs.— Mr. Olsen read a paper on this .subject. He considered 
that pig-keeping in connection with farming would only pay if the pig was treated as a grazing 
animal. Two paddocks, of convenient size, .slionld he fenced off with harhed wire or pig- 
netting, ploughed early and sown wuth barley and rape. This would come np with the first rains, 
and would continue to grow till the end of the year. The race from the sty should he arranged 
so that the pigs could he turned into either paddock at will to feed off the crop. At the end of 
August he would close one paddock to allow the feed to ripen, and the pigs could he turned into 
it again for the siimmei'. He considered this to be the natural to Iceep pigs, and that they 
would be healthier and do better in every way than if kept in sties all the lime. He recom¬ 
mended breeding from any good, roomy, len^hj^ sow with a Berkshire lioar. Within limits, 
the older the sow was the hardier the litter would he. It was quite a mistake to breed from 
young sows. For a month or five weeks after weaning gi-eat attention should be paid to the 
need.s of the young pigs. Thej" should have clean sties, vdth strau- for liedding, and a regular 
food supply.' Mr. Bennier an4 the Hon. Secretary agreed that pigs could be kept with less 
rtoiible and would return greater profit if kept in small paddocks, as advocated in the paper 
The chaimian thouglit it better to keep them in a sty or yard. If allowed to roam at large they 
were a constant source of annoyance. 

Scarcity of Farm Laborers —Members were of opinion that there was plenty of work in 
the immediate neighborhood for farm hands for the haiwest. There was also a large demand 
for scruh-entters during the winter months. Hundreds of acres of scrub wi’C left standing 
because suitable labor could not he obtained. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

Forster, September 23. 

(Average annual rainfall, H Jin.) 

Present, —Messrs. J. Searle (chair), Imxeom, Hayman, W. vSearle, Payne, Towill, Helhig, 
Seare (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor., * ‘ ' 

Horse-breeding,— The Hon, Seeretaiy read a paper on horse-breeding. It was necessary 
to select mares as pure bred as possible He preferred the Clydesdale, and would mate them 
either to the same breed or a Suffolk Punch. The stallion should also be a.s pure bred m 
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possible. Pure-bred mares \TOi.ild always sell well, and bring twice as miicli as a mongrel. He 
would breed as early as possible one year, fairly late the next, and then give the mares a spell 
the third year. This would give the niares a cl. a nee to get a little life in them and lose their 

poddy” looh, and they would not look aged so quieldy. Another good horse for sale could 
be l)rc‘d by mating these mares with a A\-ell-])red blood stallion. '1 his would produce a first- 
class roadster, a class of animal much in demand by the Indian l>uyers. He advised menibers 
not to breed from the progeny of either crossbreds mentioned. In the discussion which followed 
Mr. Payne recommended breeding the Clydesdale, ns they sold so well. Mr. Tow'ill favored 
the Suflblk Punch on account of its heing more active 

Mabketing Pakm Pboduce. —Mr. Pamie considered that more attention should be paid 
to the pnarketing of produce. He believed that produce handled by the Government Depot 
received greater (‘are tlmii other prodin^e. Members thought that egg circles should he formed 
in tliis district; and also that it would pay farmers to combine to make up a large parcel of 
wheat and send samples to merchants to procure quotations. 


©eranlem, August 2S. 

PbesenT--M essrs. M. Alford (chair), OHjOughlin, Cochrane, AV. and AA’". J. Mitclmll, W. 
and J. J. AAMtkins, Sheridan, Leahy, Hammond, A^^endelhorn, Foreman, F. 8. Alford, 
Weidenhofer, Coomw (Hon Sec,), and live visitors, 

PBEP.-iiiATioN OE SoiL.-Mr. F. S. Alfoi’d read a paper on this subject to the following* 
effecd.The successful farmer of to-day was essentially a business man engaged in dm oei'u- 
pation that rectuired to lie conducted on scientific lines. It was not enough to simply grow 
crops, but they imist he so produced as to yield a profit on the capital invested. To suecjeed he 
must he thoroiiglily aectuainted wdth every detail of farming, and possc‘ss an intelligent know¬ 
ledge of the principles upon which the art of agrienltiirc was founded. It was most important 
that the farmer should understand the nature and condition of the soil, pailicularly if it was of 
poor quality in its natural state. Analysis showed that the lo(3al soils were deficient in three 
elements of plant food, viz.—nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric acid. Potash was a plant food 
that had not received the attention it ineiited, and it was a matter for wonder that its use in the 
f( 3 rm of muriate of potash was not tried in this district. It was noticeable that where ashes 
were spread by a scrub burn the crops grew luxuriantly. It had come under his notice that 
where potash had been applied in addition to superphosphate in similar eountiy to this the yield 
had been increased by 2o per cent. Phosphoric acid was the most imxxirtant jdant food to "con¬ 
sider ill South Austialia, and the larger the quantity of super, put on the stronger the plant 
would grow. [In (Ustricts with a veiy light rainfall it would he a great mistake to put 
on very heavy applications of supeipliosiihate, as the growth v'ould he forced to such an 
extent that the moisture would all be taken from the soil when the crop was only partly grown. 
The quantity of superxihosphate needed in each particular district to give the best xetimi can 
only be proved by experimenting, and this should he done by all fanners. Small plots can he 
tried with different quantities of manure. Results shoidd he carefully weighed and recorded. It 
W’ill then he seen if an increased yield results, whetherit is siiffieienttc) justify the (:>xtra expendi¬ 
ture.—E d.] Nobody doubted the vdsdom of thorough tillage, although opinions might differ as to 
the best method. Fallowing early and worlring the soil down to a fine tilth was very advisable in 
this district Weeds were destroyed and moistiu’e eoiisen'edfor future use. Too much attention 
could not he jiaid to the preparation of a good seed bed. 'I’he finer the bed was the better the 
grain germinated. The roots spread and multiplied and the growth was more rapid and even. 
The amount of waiter required by a crop of wheat wars approximately 350 tons per acre, 
equivalent to nearly 4in. of rain. As this was in addition to the water lost by evajioration, 
smfaee drainage, &c., the necessity for a good niinfall and the importance of conserving it in 
the soil wuis apparent. The natural conditions that ohtained locally were more suited to pixifit- 
al)le cidtivation than was generally believed. The twm imxxirtant factors were the use of 
fertilisers and good tillage. Thorough cultivation woidd not make up for any deficiimey in 
fertilisers; nor would fertilisers alone make up for cultivation. Only a xmrtion of the gross 
retimis of a fair eroj) was net profit, so that an increase in yield above that point w'onld soon 
double the profit. An eight-bushel crop might give a net jirofit of of 10s. per acre. If by 
spending 2s, fid. per acre more on superj)hosx>hate the retain was 12bush. for the same lahoi*, 
there Avas more than double the |)rofit. 

In the discussion Avhieh follow'ed it was pointed out that, while it wgis not ahvays an easy 
matter to put the most scientific methods into jiractice, fallow lan(| in this district Avould pay 
well for the extra labor ami attention involyed. 
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Geranlimi, September 25. 

Peesent —Messrs. M. Alford (chair), Cochi-ane, Foreman, Hammond, Mitchell, Weidiii- 
hofer, Wendelborii, Slieridan, "Watkins, F. B. Alford (Act. Hon. Sec.), and three yisitors. 

LrcESM'VO OF Stallions. —The Chairman introduced a diseiission on Sir Lancelot 
Stirling’s paper on licensing* of stallions, read at the Adelaide CongTcss. Members uiianimoiisly 
agi'eed that, in the interests of the horse-hreeding industry, Yeterinary examination of stallions 
should ])e oliligatory, and all nnht and nnsound animals condemned or refused a certificate. 


Lameroo, September 25. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16in.) 

Present —Messrs. F. W. Eime (chair), C. R. Eime, Wittwer, Dimstone, Leckie, Mead, 
Eoss, Wray, W. J. and S. G. Trouhiidge, Hannan, Gibbon, Walsh, Skinner, Eoch (Hon. 
Sec.), and six visitors. 

Boseworthy College. —Mr. Walsh, after reporting on the Congress, spoke of his trip to 
Roseworthy College. He recommended every farmer to visit the Agricultm-al College and 
Farm if possible. The housing of the poultry, breeding, feeding, and other statistical informa¬ 
tion were all items worth seeing and knowing, while the practical side could also be seen and 
explained. He also inspected the orchard, ^dneyard, and crops. The visit was an object 
lesson which he w'ould not soon forget. 

Dog-proof Fences. —The following paper was read hy the Hon. Secretary The wild 
dog. although much less troublesome than he was when there was less cleared land, vdll soon 
he a nuisance to those fanners *vvhose land is fast becoming fit for eairying sheep. Continual 
wat(dung and yaitling at night becomes monotonous, and debars many a fanner from keeping a 
few ration sheep and breeding ewes. The capabilities of this distri t to caiTy sheep in the 
near future will not he denied. Our timihle will then be dogs, not the m oiy, hut just the 
stray one or two that will come fif>m the unsurveyed counti'y north of here, and harass the 
small flocks. The Bordertown people are complaining of the ravages made at times by wild 
dogs, and they suggest a dog-proof fence to run parallel with the Einnaroo railway line. If 
such a fence were started from the Yietonan boundary, north of Einnaroo, and taken 
to a point on the River Murray, north of Tailem Bend, it u’ould sen^e as a hamer 
to dogs moving southvTurds. This pi'oject, if sanctioned by the Government, v^ould 
cost approximately £100 per mile, or for the 90 miles of fence, with contingencies 
added, ahont £10,000. To find the interest w*ould he onr part, and at per cent, 
would be £4a0 per amium. Constant attention would he necessary, and the seiwices of 
an expert trapper, who could combine the two duties, at about £150 per annum. Allow’'- 
ing £5u for extras, scalps, &c., tlie amiual expenditure ’would be £600. A vermin rate 
of 8d. in the poimcl on our present distiict council asses.sment would cov^er all expenses. To 
average the eariying capacity of the land at 50 sheep per 1,000 acres, is on the safe side, hut 
it woxild give a total of about 35,000 sbeep in the district. The clip, taken at 61b. per sheep, 
would yield 93| tons of wool. This at Port Adelaide should he worth ( d. per lb., or a total of 
£i,i2 o'- W® should be able to export quite 4,000 lambs yearly, at 7s. 6d. per head, giving 
us another £l,500. Ibis all means business in the way of railway freights, woolpacks, shear¬ 
ing, etc. I do not think that this would all come to pass as soon as we had the fen(*e erected, 
but we must remember that Ckivemment sanction takes a lot of getting, and as yet we Iiave not 
even asked for the fence. In the meantime we can he preparing and improving our land. 
We mxist, however, wmi’k together to get other recognised local bodies interested.” Members 
did not feel that they could support this proposal. They considered that a fexxce in the north 
would be useless without a similar one in the south. 

Field Trial. —The Hon. Secretary reported on a field trial recently held, and all agreed 
that it was most satisfactory. 


Farrakie, September 25. 

Present. —Messrs. McGuire (chair), Short, Biener, Sclimidt, Lecor, F. C, and 0. Heinzeh 
■Wittwer, Neindorf, Beelitz, Monison, J. and F. J Dayman, Fexme, Threadgold, 0. Burton, 
Willis, and J. Burton (Hon. Se(,? ). 

Fallowing. —Mr. Beelitx read a paper on fanning in this district. He recommended having 
as much fallow as possible, as, in his opinion, twice the crop could be gimm on fallow that 
could he raised on stubble land. Working with fallowed land therefore saved seed, 
manm*e, and labor. He would ploi/gh as soon as seeding was finished, and work it up with the 
.cultivator"before harv’'est to kill all the weeds. ; A good burn could, he, obtained' with, the stubble 
|rown on fallowed land, and this would do a good deal towards getting the sboots down aiul 
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Idlling tlie stiinips. On fallow land a good crop of Iiay could be gromi, thus sa\ing the chaff 
hill, and keeping out the iinmy weeds which were now being brought with the chafth Members 
generally agreed with the views of the writer. 

Melilotus rauviflora.— Mr. Diener tabled a sample of melilotus ^ 2ft. Gin. high, grovm 
with stable manure. It was sovti in April. It was considered to be a good fodder plant for 
tills district. ® 


Keninarli, September 3©. 

(Average anniuil rainfall, Hill.) 

PliESENT —Messrs. Muspratt (chair), Huggins, N'lithall, De Witte, Wilkinson, Taylor, Cole 
(Hon. Sec ), and one visitor. 

Crmus Fumigation. Some memhers thought it would he a good thing for the Packing 
Union to maintain a fiunigating outfit for hiring out, but it was pointed out by others that the 
work of fumigation reqidred special knowledge, and was best clone l>y someone who made a 
husiness of it. It jvas agreed that citrus trees were greatly benefited by fumigation, properly 
done. Members were fa^"orable to a .suggestion that the orange-gi’ower.s should he got together 
and an estimate made of the nimiher of trees that could he reckoned on in a contract for 
fumigation. 

OiDiuM Tuceeri. —A letter from Mr. Loweay, vineyard inspector under the Ph 3 dloxera 
Board, recommended similar winter treatment of vines for oulium as for anthracnose and summer 
sidphiiring. The vines should he sprinkled with the best quality sulphur, preferably with a 
bellows; first application to lie made when the young shoots are about 4iii. long; second, Avhen 
the vines show sign of flowering, or a day or two before (sulphur as.sisting to set the fruit; and 
finally, when the lierries are about the size of a pea. The sulphur should he a,pplied on a warm, 
calm and dry morning - never when the vines are wet with dew. 

Frost Smudges. —Circulars were tabled descriptive of a smoke-producing macdiine, the 
mechanism of which was explained by the secretary, Mr. Cole. Memhers were iiielined to he 
sceptical of the value of smudge fires for frost. Mr. Smith .said that Mildm’a experience had 
shown that they were good for up to five or six degrees of frost, hut were apparently useless for 
anything beyond this. 

ORANaE Grading and Marketing-. —Mr. Cole described the working of an apple or orange 
grader v'hieh he had seen at work at the Adelaide show. Memhers said that there was fonuerly 
an orange grader in the Packing Union, but that it had been a failime in practice. Mr. Sinil^i 
reported that he vtis now using the union grader at OH\ewood. The machine had been AVTongly 
set while in tlie union shed. He bid filtered the spirals to mn out, and found that it did very 
gooil work ivith lemons; oranges were best gindetl by bind when the girls were used to the 
work. Memhers considered the eases now in use for oranges not at all suitable for pacldng 
properly graded fruit in. The export case, as used in Kenmark, was had enough, and the Vic¬ 
torian imperial bushel case, as used in Mildura, was worse. Mr. Muspratt considered that the 
Californian orange case (12 x 12 x 24, 'with a division) was of the right diniensions for its pur¬ 
pose. In reference to reputed complaints from city dealers in Eemnark oranges, members agreed 
generally that there was room for improvement in the grading of the fniit. One grower, it was 
said, had sent his oranges away in cases that smelt of kerosene. It had been, a had season for 
the keeping qualities of fruit. With reference to complaints of thick-skinned fruits and sug¬ 
gestions that the fault v'as due to over-manuring or the improper use of manures, memhers were 
of opinion that in most cases the coarse-skinned fiaiit had come from young trees or trees newty 
budded on to lemons. Mr. Muspratt related that the oranges from one' of his budded ti'ees v^'oiild 
only go 27 to the ease. 


Waifeerie, September Z7, 

(Average annual rainfall, 9m.) 

Present. —Messrs. Eowe (chair), Eogers, Bui-ton, Borroughs, Lewis, Jones, Emmett, 
Green (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Wheat Land.-^A discussion took place as to the best maUee land for wheat. Mr, Borroughs 
considered that land where white maUee not less than Sins, in diameter was foimd would he 
best. The lighter sandy soils would he the best to cultivate in the dry seasons, when the 
rainfall was not more than oin. or Gin. The white mallee flats should be left in fallow the 
firet year, and the whip stick mallee land should not be cropped imtil it was well worked. The 
best wheats for the district he considered to be Early Para, Steinwedel, Cluhhead, Spring 
Allora, and Eatfling Jack. Federation, he thought, would not do well in the dry seasons. Mr. 
Jones considered porcupine land of little use unless it was manured from the start, AH mallee 
land should he cross-disced. Mr. Lems had not found new maUee land much good until it was 
scarified. Members thought Purple Straw and Gliiyas wheats less subject to rust than the 
varieties named'above,: ■ ■ y ^ 
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SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT, 

Ciierry Gardens, September 28. 

(Average annnal rainfall, 33in.) 

PKESENT—Messrs. A. Jacobs (chair), T. Jacobs, C. and J. Lewis, J. and G. Brumby, Chap¬ 
man, Broacl])eiit, Hicks, Stone, Strange, and Cumow (Hon. Sec.).^ 

Apples for Export. —Mr. Chapman read a paper on this subject as followsIn South 
Aiisti'alia apples can be grown equal in quality to those produced in any part of the Common¬ 
wealth. In this and the adjoining States thousands of bushels more are grown than are needed 
for local requirements ; and it becomes more than ever apparent that, with the hundreds of acres 
of 3 "oung trees that have been planted during the last lew years coming into bearing, it is to 
the export trade that the apple-grower must look in the future for a market. The most impor¬ 
tant thing to consider in connection with the export hade is the kinds of apples most suitable 
for the oversea maiLets. For the English market I would name the following: — Jonathan and 
Gleopatei are at present the popular fancy, and can he relied upon to realise good prices, if any¬ 
thing vnll. Dunn’s Seedling (knovni in the other States as Munro’s Favourite) is a popular 
variety mth the English buyer, hut owing to splitting badly it is not now in favor with growers 
ill this district. Orange Fipiiin is a variety that can be got away early, and generally sells 
well, and is recommended by tbe Government Commercial Agent. The Home Beauty is a 
grand shovy apple that can be gro%vn to perfection in this district, hut is rather late in ripening 
to make it an ideal export apple, as it is generally the earlier shipments tiuit bring the fancy 
]>rices. Owing to the fact that it carries so well and always anives in such splendid condition, 
1 include it among the first five. We are all aware that there are many other splendid varieties, 
hut the above-named seem to be popular with the English buyers, and it is useless to try to 
thmst a lot of varieties on the home market just because like them. For the German 
market, the varieties mentioned are equally suitable; but the German buyers do not seem qidte 
so conservative in sticking to the old varieties. Last year I forwarded to Germany a small 
consignment of Eeinettes, a variety that I had never done much good with in I^ondon, and they 
sold very well indeed. During the last two years there have been small consignments sent to 
France. The varieties recommended for this trade are London Pippin, D 111111 ’s Seedling, and 
Eeinette du Canada. For the English and German markets apples from 24in to Sin. in 
diameter are better than the larger fruit. The importance of grading is always impressed upon 
us by the men at the other end as being an all-important factor. Personally if buying a case of 
apples I should certainly prefer a small apple now and again to a handful of woodw^ool.^ Hcav- 
ever, the buyers think otherwise, and the practice of filling in a comer now and again with a 
smaller apple is strictly prohibited. The plan often adopted for grading is to have a piece of 
tliin hoard, or stiff cardlmard, with holes cut in to the different grades, say 2|in., 2fin., and 
3in. diameter, and tiy any apples you are doubtful about. After going through a bushel or 
two it mil he unnecessary to refer to the gauge very often. In giading and wrapping the 
fniit care mu.st be taken not to bruise or injure it, and each apple should be placed firmly in 
the case, building the layers as evenly as possible. The cases should be packed as full of fruit 
as it is possible to get them without sacrificing the giude.” A good general discussion followed, 
in which the majority of members agi-eed with the writer. Mr. Chapman stated later that 
apples growTi with the natural rainfall carried better than those that were iiiigated. 


September 27. 

(Average annual rainfall, 33|in.) 

pRESENt—MessSrs. White (chair), H. C., E., and A. A Harxier, J. and P. Pigott, 
Shiedow, Brooks, Phelps (Hon. Sec.), and tw'o visitors. 

How TO Stop Lanb Washing.— Mr. A. A. Haiqrer read a paper on this subject. The 
reasons why the hilly country was washed ’h%ay were as follows : —1. Having uncultivated 
land above that which is cultivated withopt^diains to cany away the surjduy water. 2. Trying 
to get the land as level as possible for thh machiner^^ at hWvest time ; that is to say, plougliing 
it in two or three chain lands and workfeig the furrows all in. Working the kind with scarifier 
or cultivator only was a had phin, as it cut it into dust, and when it W’as full of water it easily 
washed away. A good many fanners worked their land at the bottom of the paddock This 
was a great mistake. There were paddocks in this district that had been worked in this way, 
and they wei'e washed about so badly it vmuld he difficult to take the crop off. Harromng the 
land up and dovni the hill vith hea^iy harrows, lea\dng big marks for the water to follow, was 
a had practice. To prevent this wasMng of land he would in the first place have a drain large 
enough along the top of paddock to tiAe away all flood water. It must of 0001*56 always be 
: kept open, A httle'time spent in this, way occasionally saved a' lot of soil. It would be better 
not to study the machinery quite sO much and work thegroimd in smaller lands, say, not more 
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tliaii 1 chain opening all the fiUTO-vrs. That would prevent a large body of water from 
coming down in one place, ovei’flo’Ring and washing across to the hottoni. He would re¬ 
commend always ploughing the land, and then, if necessary, scarifj’ing it, to give it more 
depth to tahe in the water. ^ It was wise to commence to plough at the top of the paddock to 
avoid any v'ash if heavy rains should come before the ploughing was finished. In haiTowing 
he would' always tiy to work across the hill; the lighter the harrows were the better, provided 
‘the seed was covered.” The paper was w^ell discussed. Some members advocated ploughing 
smaller lands with more fm'rows, hut if the land lay in different grades and slopes it was of 
no advantage. The general exxiressions of ox>inion vWe in favor of the ’^iews set forth in the 
paper. 


Hin^scote, October 4. 

(Average annual rainfall, 18Jin.) 

Pjiksent; - Messrs Turner (chair), Neave, Castine, Wallace, Pitzlaff, Mitchell, Nash, 
Wright, Jacka, BeU, Cook (Hon. Sec.), and tw'O visitors 

Homestead Meeting. —^'Ihis meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. Bell. In the 
morning a very promising hay crop, estimated to go over IJ tons, was inspected. This land 
had been cropped for four sue(*essive years. A large portion of. the land had hoiistone nodules 
in it, hut was far superior to the general ironstone country, most of it being dark loamy claj' on 
basalt rock, A trial of rye grass and red clover was being made on land covered with 
eucalyptus shoots, but it looked a failure. After dinner a imddock of Baroota Wonder wheat 
was inspected. , It looked healthy, hut very thin. A crop of Bucks Barley w'as, in the opinion 
of the owner, the best crop seen on that kind of land. A grass plot in w’hich the seed had been 
di’illed in looked splendid. Members agreed that this was a good way to plant grass. In the 
garden many vegetables W‘ere flourishing, and also a plot of Fhalaris commutata about 4ft. high. 
This had been eut twice this season. 


Loni^wood, October 2. 

(Average annual rainfall, 37iii,} 

Pbesbut —Messrs. W. Nicholls (chaii*), J. NichoUs, Eoebuck, Coles, Pritchard, Oinn, 
pumiss, Grlyde, Hughes (Hon Sec.), and one visitor. 

Manuring of Fruit Tkkes. —Mr. Ciu-now’s paper on this subject (see page 331) wais read 
and discussed. Members emphasised the necessity for returning humus to the orchard soil in 
the form of stable or green manure turned in. 

Fertilisation of Fruit Trees. —Members differed in oi>inion as to the extent to which 
ferfilissation of finit blossoms w'as accomplished through the agency of bees. Some considered 
that they had very little to do with it. 


Meadows, October 4. 

(Average annual rainfall, 34jin.) 

Present*- Messrs. Ellis (chair), Brooks, Catt, G-riggs, Wanen, Smith, Nieolle, Bertram, 
Moms, and Morphett (Hon. Sec.) 

Hearing Calves — Mr. Waireii read the foUownng jiaxier on this subject:—^* Dairymen, as 
a rule, dispose of their calves as soon as possible after birth, either by killing them themselves 
-or disposing of them to some person w'ho makes * veal ’ This method of such early disjxisiil 
does not give the owner any opportunity of selecting pronusing heifers to keep up his dairj' 
herd, which would have been possible had he kept his calves for a time and observed their 
development. It is a wise calf that knows its own mother, hut it is a wiser famer who pre¬ 
vents the calf from attaining this knowledge by the substitution of some method of aitifleial 
feeding, ^ I am speaking here of the generm nm of cattle only reared for grazing pui^poses or 
for use in the dahy. It may he safely’' stated that it is the treatment and feeding of a calf 
during the first six months of its existence which make or nmr it firom a iirofitabie point of viewn 
A calf once starved or badly treated never recovers fully, whereas one that has received proi>er 
attention in its early shxges, though forced to rough it at some future time, will always pick up 
condition quickly v heii it is given a chance. What breeder of horses is there who does not 
recognise the absolute necessity of feeding his foals well if they are to gro of size 

and. bone ? ‘ Stint the foal and- you stunt the horse ’ applies with e§ual force to cattle, hut the 
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most casual inspection of the ordinary farms will mate it wofully apparent that this highly 
"importiiiit principle is lionored more in the breach than in the observance. Over and over again, 
while atteiidiiig inaitets of store cattle, have we been forced to agree with the remark with 
wliicli we have been greeted by others, ‘ There is nothing here worth buying.’ Boes the fault 
lie eiitirelj’ in the breeding ? I am convinced that it does not. Many an animal has been 
labelled under-bred ’ when under-fed (while a calf) wmiild be very much nearer the mark. It 
is, however, one thing to diagnose a disease, but quite another to find a remedy. I would 
suggest that the answer may be found in the intelligent use of the artificial feeder—the intelli¬ 
gent use, mark this—not the happy-go-lucky rule-of-thumb use, which can only tend to disaster, 
and which is a disgrace to the user, a cruelty to the calf, and an injustice to the maker of the 
calf meal and the feeder. We naturally feel that no system can he of material value that does 
not embody the two essential |)oints, economy and simplicity—economy because the margin of 
profit is small, and simplicity because of the fact that we are all liable to errors, and to reduce 
the opportunity for errors is to reduce the number of errors. I am of opinion that the most 
simple way of" feeding is to have yoin calves, as many of them as is convenient, kept in one 
shed. At'the appointed time you multiply the quantity which you presume the average calf 
will drink by the number of calves kept. "Having arrived thus at the total quantity required, 
you mix it and pour it into the wooden trough in the shed, and the thing is done, and your 
duties are over till next feeding time:. This is surely simplicity itself. There are the calves, 
and there is their meals. Theoretically, the system appears to be a sound one, and there are 
plenty of people who imagine it to he really so. But how does it appear when viewed from a 
practical point of 'vdew ? It is evident, if the plan is to succeed, that each calf must be identi¬ 
cally similar to every other calf as regards physique, constitution, and appetite Each animal 
must be capable of drinking at the same pace and of digesting an eqiml amount of food at each 
meal as its companion; otherwise it is obvious that the slow drinkers will be sta^'ved, the glutton 
^rged, the strong bully will take his weaker brother’s share, with the ine'ritahle result of disease 
and disappointment. Unfortunately, however, calves are not machines. Each one possesses 
its own individuality, and this being so, surely it is courting disaster to treat all the calves avS 
though they were made in the same movdd. But there are other points in this, one of which 
may be called wholesale feeding. This is a practice that cannot he approved of. The w’ooden 
trough is in itself a source of danger, since it is always liable to sommess unless scalded between 
each meal. And how often is this doner* But another e^fil lies in the danger of infection from 
one calf to another. If one of the animals has a cold, or is suifering from any affection of the 
nostrils, mouth, or mucous membrane; there is' every possibility of the others catching the 
disease while feeding from the one vessel before the attendant has discovered it. One cannot, 
however, he blind to the fact that it is entirely contraiy to the nature of the offspring of any 
mammal to obtain its noiuishment during its early infancy by gulping its food in large quanti¬ 
ties at a time. The plan that has been adoi)ted,,and after trials foimd to be satisfactory, is as 
follows :—Have a special feeding shed, where calves are only allowed at the actual rime of 
feeding. The shed would be about 6 ft. wfide, divided into stalls, each capable of holding one 
calf. In each stall there_ should be a feeder or bucket hxmg on a bracket, and the millj: is 
sucked up thi'ough an indiarubber pipe and teat. In this way the amount and ingredients of 
each pail may he calculated so as to exactly suit the particular calf which it is deshed to feed 
fi'om it The calves should be fed for two or three days from milk only, and then gruel made 
of calf meal and water is very gradually introduced, so that the change from pure milk to simple 
gruel is practically imperceptible. One of the most important things in this system of feeding 
is the careful cleaning of the rubber tube and teat. It is essential that this should be done after 
each meal with cold water. Hot water should not ha used, as it causes the rubber to become 
rotten. If the washing be properly done and the pails scalded, &c., the calf-rearer may feel 
satisfied that up to a certain point he is on the road- to success. But there are other details the 
non-observance of which will lead to danger. Under no circumstances must the gniel he any¬ 
thing hut fresh when fed to the calves. Many a failure could he atti'ibuted to the attendant 
who, in order to save himself trouble, may mix enough gruel to last for two or three meals. 
This practice must be ptxt down with a hand of iron. One of the piincipal evils to he combated 
is in^gestion, the result of which is commonly known as ‘pot belly.’ The causes may be 
roughly placed under three heads, viz., hasty feeding, oyer-feeding, and injudicious feeding. 

with the artificial feeder it is quite impossible for a calf to bolt its gmel; it can only be 
obtained in a thin stream iis it would Seif it were milk obtained by natural means from the cow. 
It is impossible for o^^er-feeding to occur except-by the ignorance or incapacity of the attendant. 
A calf can only take what is put into its pail, and has no means of securing any part of 'another 
calf’s meal. The first two causes of indigestion occur where calves are fed from troughs, though 
it may occur w^here the calves are fed separately from buckets, as a greedy calf will swallow its 
meal far too quickly for its health. It is from the third cause, ‘ injudicious feeding,’ that nine- 
tenths of the digestive troubles occur. By this I do not mean the act of giving actU’^Uy 
unwhoiesome foodi, hut The too rapid change from one food to another. The change from grael 
to solid food shoidd be just as gradual as fi*om milk to gniel, and the longer a calf is kept on 
,:,( 0 niel. the betten- wiM' it thrive. By all', means, enconrage a calf .'to eat as"' soon as possible, -iHlt’ not 
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witli tke idea of siilistituting solid for liquid food at the earliest date. Nothing is so condiicive 
to a state of ‘ pot belly ’ as a sudden change from the latter to the former food. There-is an 
argument in favor of feeding with calf meal. If you are feeding with milk you are often at the 
mercy of the weather as regra-ds the supply ; and a sudden shoitage of niilk means that the- 
calves have to he fed on more solid food, and indigestion is the result. The meal, on the other 
hand, cannot run short, and this gives the user of it relief,, at any rate, from one of the anxieties 
attendant upon calf-rearing Farmers can obtain supplies of calf food in Adelaide at the follow¬ 
ing prices:—21s. ] er hundredweight; 11s per |cwt.; and 6s. per |ewt.; and the prices work 
out at about thi-ee feeds for one penny. The calf-feeders, with nihber teats fixed to the tube, 
are 3s. 6d. each, and this tube is put into an ordinary- bucket, and it is not necessary to go to 
the expense of ha-^ing a special pail I ani.positive that if more-faraiers wmuld give the feeding 
a fair trial there would not he such a ‘slaughtering of the innocents’ as has been the case in the 
past, if more care were taken in the feeding of calves, intended eventually to he drafted into 
the dairy herd, we should have a more uniform type of dairy cattle than we have at present.” 


Fort Elliot, SeptemlJer 25. 

(Avemge annual rainfall, 20|in.) 

- Present —Messrs. Weleii (chair), McLeod, Chihnall, Barton, Pannel, Vince, Green, and 
Hargreaves (Hon, Sec.). 

Examination op Stallions. —Some discussion on this subject took ydace. Mr. H. B. 
Welch contended that arrangements should he made to examine stallions before they enter the 
show ring and not at the show'. 

Fruit-growing. —In reply to inquiry, Mr. Green said that before putting in a fruit tree in 
the place of one that had been removed he would hum some rubbish in the hole. Members 
wdshed to know cause of nectaiincs droiiping from the trees w'ithiii a fortnight of ripening* time. 
[It is not possible to give a definite reidy, as some local condition is probably responsible.— Ed.] 

Stock Complaints. —A member reported that a mare had gone 25 days past foaling time, 
but the foal appeared to be alive. She -was heavy in foal, hut very sluggish, though apparently 
not in any pain. Another member washed to know cure for long w'hite-pointed w'orms in 
horses. [Give loz. turps in 1 pint of raw linseed oil for these wmrms. In regard to mare the 
veteiinary reportsMares sometimes go about a month over the time, so 25 days is not 
umisual. * When neanng foaling time a mare becomes sluggish and lies dowm a good deal, so 
the symptoms described are quite in order. The owmer should look for the appearance of w'axy) 
matter on the teats, and if the ‘ time’ has been con-ectly noted the mare should be carefully 
W'atched and tended.”— Ed.] 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT 

Keith, October 6, 

Present —Messrs. Lock (chair), Mott, Morcom, S., W, A., and P. A. Crouch, Kennett, 
McLean, Goodhard, Camp, Usher, Godley, Leishman, Schultx, Draper (Hon. Sec.), and five 
visitors. 

Harrowing Growing Crops. —The Hon. Secretary read a paper on this subject, in 
W'hich he explained that, w'hile i>lenty of i-ain fell in this distiiet dining the winter months, it 
was necessary later in the season to break the surface of the soil to retard eva.poration, or the 
crop would eventually suft'er from lack of moisture. The best time to harrow' tho growing 
crop W'as, in his opinion, a few' days after rain, before the surface of the soil set hard. The 
('rop must he sntficiently advanced to have a good hold on the soil or more hann than good 
W'ould be done by the harrow'ing. Disc harrows had been used, hut he did not recommend 
them for this purpose. A good set of ordinaiy harrows W'as best. They should not he old and 
w'orii out, hut if just out of the shop tlie shaip edges should be filed ofi lightly. Care was 
necessary to ensure that the teeth did not run sidew'ays, as they would if nineh w'Orii at the 
joints. Given a good set of harrow's and a fair amount of judgment a farmer need not be afraid 
of hurting the crop in any waiy. A lot of w'eeds w'hich would otherw'ise be taking food and 
moistiue w'Oiild be killed, . • ■ .. 
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' SsEEPWEEB A'SB SoRB-EL.—A' discussioii toolc 'place as to the best niettiod of destroying- 
tliese two veeds» It v/as eosisidered for the fomier the best plan was to falloAY tAVo years in 
meeessioii and wcirli the land during the summer. For the latter members recommeiiclecl 
feetiiiig off with slieep. ■ ■ 


Mllllceiit, 0ctolier 12, 

(Average annual rainfall, 28Jin.) 

Present —Messrs. Stewart- (chair), Hands, Hait, Holzgrefe, Magor, Mullins, Williams, 
Oberlander, and Thompson (Hon. Sec.}. 

Shothole Fungus. —Mr. Stewart reported that he had great success in dealing with this 
fungus in peach ti'ees by using, as a spray, Cooper’s powder sheepdip at the rate of |oz. to 
Igall. of Avater. . 

Woolly Aphis on Apple Trees. —In answer to a cpiestion in regard to woolly aphis, 
Mr. Hart said that kerosene emulsion was the best remedy he had used for aphis on peach trees. 
Tobacco AAnter on the roots and trunks of the trees was A^eiy eifecth'e in sandy soils, but of less 
A'alue on clay soils. [The treatment recommended hy the Horticultural Instructor for the 
Aroolly blight on apple trees is as follows:—‘‘Spray the patches of blight witli tohaeeo and 
soap-wash, crude petroleum or red oil emulsion, or resin compoimd. Hold the nozzle close to 
the affected patches and drive the spray with great force. In small gardens these washes may 
be rubbed in with a paint brush. -~r-E d.]. 

Tripoleum subtbrraneum. —Mr. Oberlander tabled a fine sample of this plant. Other, 
memhera had not been fortunate with it. The heat of last summer seemed to kill the seed. 

Pox Destruction.—I n considering the question of fox destruction members were agi'eed 
that, while the present high piice of skins preA^ailed, there Avas sufficient incentive to ensure 
destruction without offeiiiig any bonus. 

Drainage of South-Eastern Lands. —Mr. Holzgrefe read a iiaper on the drainage question, 
a siimmai-y of which is giA^eii below: - “ This is a subject of the utmost importance to eA'ery 
landholder in the loAA’'er South-East, from Lake Bonney to the Coorong. Some of the first 
drains eonstnicted, AA’hich are at present under the control of the distinct councils of Tantanoola, 
Millicent, and Mount Muiihead, haA^e done good work in reclaiming and improAmig a lot of land 
which under natimal conditions would have been useles.s. No doubt mistafcs have been made; 
yet, taking the district scheme at a whole, an immense amount of good has been done by the 
drains. We must not overlook the fact that the 377 miles of channeling in the drainage area 
absorbed approximately £250,000. The land would have been of little value had that monej’ 
not been expended on drains, and now that we have such a scheme we should do our utmost to 
keep the iinins in good working Older. But are they kept in good order ? Some of them are 
filled with all kinds of rubbish—mud, tussocks and cut grass, weeds, and similar vegetation, 
and ti-trees so high that they can he seen in the drains a mile away. At one time it was 
possible to go from my home to Millicent hy boat, along drain 36. Last vdnter an attempt was 
made to negotiate the journey, hut it was impracticable. If the sides and bottom of every 
drain were kept clean much more water would he carried away, although the fall in some cases 
is not as good as it might he. Then, again, some of the bridges and culverts are neither high 
nor wide enough where the drains run hankers. The stone abutments for bridges and culA^erts 
are an improvement, hut plenty of room should he left' to allow the flood waters to pass beneath 
them. In some places one sees fencing and wire netting across the drains, enclosing wateiing 
approaches for stock. These help to block the proper flow of the Avater in flood seasons, 
especially when loose watercress and other rubbish is coming doAva. Another mistake is often 
made wnen cleaning out the drains; the mud and debris being placed too near the edge, and 
even plastered along the slopes, whence the wind and rain soon dislodges it, and leaves the drains 
just as clogged as if no cleaning had been done. Every landholder whose property adjoins a 
main or suhsidiaiy^ drain should interest himself in the direction of keeping the channels clear. 
He should refrain &om putting in any obstruction to intertere Avith the flow of water, and 
should gimTCl them against damage hy Ms stock when the grade is steep. Of course, small stock 
will not do much damage on a drain hank graded one in one. Dams are another source of 
trouble in the drains My firm opinion is that dams should not he put in the drains. Since 
the early times vast improvements have been made in the construction of windmills and tanks, 
and in Die methods of putting doAvn a bore for water instead of sinking a w'ell. * The cost of 
ensiuing a permanent supply of water for stock is only about half of AAhat it was 25 years ago, 
and it is in reach of most fanners to have small irrigation plants of their own. The most 
important phase of the drainage question, so far as we are coneemed, relates to the cleaning of 
the channels. In this age of advancement and perfection in all classes of machinery it is 
high tim present^ shovel and rake methods were discarded^ and sonie pore modeiri 

,.sy5tem'''adoptedin the.cleaning of the large main drains.” 
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Moiiet CainbleF, ©ctober 9. ' 

(Average annual rainfall, 3I|in.) 

Present,— Messrs. Sassanowsky (chair), Wedd, Watson, Edwards, Major, Holding, 
Cobhlediek, Engelhrecht, Isiquet, ^Kennedy, Huwoldt, Inn^^s, Holloway, Pritchard, Body, 
Buck, Kilsby, Pick, G. and D. Collins (Hon. Sec.). 

Trip on the Murray.— Mr. Collins read an interesting paper on the trip up the Eiver 
MuiTay which the niemhers of the Bureau took at show time. For that trip they were 
indebted to the chairman of the Mount Gamhier Branch, for he had aiTanged with Mr, 
McIntosh, of the Government reclamation works. 


Fenola, «>ct«cjber 6. 

(Average annual rainfall, 26|in) 

Present— Messrs. Strong (chair), Oeldey, Pinches, McKay, Darweiit, Miller, Williams, 
Fnllarton, Maxwell, Warner, McDonald, Richardson, Adamson (Hon. See.), and a number of 
visitors. 

Speying and Dehohning of Cows —This meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. I. T. 
Williams. Mr. Williams read a paper and gave a demonstration on spejnng. The paper was 
to the following effect:—Heifers from six months old and cows of any age may be operated 
upon; thus young heifers that are ill-shaped, or poor milkers, bad doers, or descendants of 
either-can he treated, to save repTodiietion of these defects. On the large stations it is a 
general practice to cull and spey the heifers at one or one and a half years old, and the cast for 
aged breeding cow's at nine oi’ ten years, according to the numbers to be kept in the herd 
hut any that do not please the owner as reproducers are operated upon as desired, irrespective of 
age. At any stage of gestation the operation may be perfomied, hut it is always deshahle, if 
possible, to do it six weeks after eahing, as it is easier for the performer and more humane. 
Care should be taken not to wean the calves from any cows that may be suckling immediately 
after speying, hut they should be allowed with their mothers for at least three wneks after. 
The beast to be operated upon is bailed, and fastened to a rail by flank and body ropes, and the 
legs drawn hack with an ordinary leg rope. It is hettef not to tie the flank and body ropes, hut 
to have an attendant to put a hitch round the rail, so that he can ease or tighten one or both, 
as required, because wild and- sulky cattle sometimes get into positions that are not desirable. 
Cleanliness on the part of the opeiTitor is essential, and all knives, needles, and twine, also the 
stone that is used to sharpen the knives, must be subjected to a strong disinfectant. Carbolic 
acid is one of the best; failing this, Little’s dip, one in fifty. When the hair is long remove it 
from where the incision is to be made, viz., in the flank,' Then disinfect the part well with 
solution. Have the hands thoroughly clean; also disinfect them. Then make an meision 
through the hide only, about 4in. long, midwmy hetw-’cen the hip hone and last rib in the 
hollow of the flank. * The hand must then be forced through the several layers of oblique 
muscles, imtil the white membrane (the peritonseiim) is reached. This sometimes gives the 
novice some trouble. Some advise cutting it with a knife, hut there is no need for that; one 
soon gets into the knack of putting the two forefingers through by turning them up towards the 
backbone as soon as the membrane is reached. When the abdominal ca\ity is reached locate 
the utems, nm the fingers along from the point tow'ards the rectum, and the ovaries will be 
f‘umd one on either side, hanging from the uterus. With heifers it is quite safe to take ovaries 
off by di-awing to view' from the incision, and cutting off with an oiriinary castrating knife; but 
with COW'S, in calf especially, it is better to use one of John Baker’s special speying knives, 
w hich is to he inserted along the arm, and the ovaries severed inside, cai'e being taken to come 
w^ell dowm the fallopian tubes. Sometimes ovaries will shell W'hen pressure is put upon them. 
This is no good; the operator must take them out clean. After the operation is performed dis¬ 
infect the flesh wround (before stitching) with Little’s dip or other sohition ; then stitch up the 
incision in the hide, using cross stitches, care being taken not to put the first one in too close to 
the bottom of the cut, so that any discharge may get aw^ay. After stitching smear well with 
Stocldiolm tar. Beasts that are to be operated upon should be yarded over night. After 
speying they require to he left quiet, and not jjut on to exceessively rich feed for a few days. 
If propeily performed, the death ra'te from speying is virtually nil. The dehoming wras per¬ 
formed by Mr. Trater and Mr. McDonald, under the direction of Mr. Williams. Mr. H. 
Richardson said that, though no doubt a necessary part of station work, the operations did not 
appeal to him: they were too gruesome. Still, he recognised that they would not he done 
unless necessary. Mr. McKay said he was a great heliever in both operations, and the work¬ 
manlike manner in w'hich they were carried out that day reduced the necessary craelty to a 
minimum. Mr. Williams admitted that the operations were gruesome, and he never started 
speying wdthout feeling regi'et at the necessity. Still, once he started, he did not believe in 
dallying wdth the knife—the qiiicker the better-^and he really thought that, after afi, the first 
skin cut w'as the w'orst. The internal operation was not so painful as imagined. With regard 
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to delioriiiiie*, lie licIieYed tliai y'Rs crueller ttan spejdng, but it was necessary. For many years 
lie lYOiild not do it, but after seeing cattle tembly gored in station yards and raihvay trucks, he 
(Niiiie to llie that it was much kinder to remove the horns when they were yearlings, 

as the piiiiishnieiit then, n as sudden, and over for all time, instead of the terrihle sufferings that 
siihser|(ieat gorings often indicted. ‘ If any of the memhers or visitors cared to try the operation 
of spevinghe would be only too pleased to go to their homes and assist them. A hearty vote of 
tlianJ-rs to i\fr. and Mrs, ‘Williams for entertaining the guests closed the meeting. 


Tatiara,^ September 25. 

(Average annual rainfall, 19Jin.) 

Pbesent— Messrs. Saxon (chair). Bond, Camxihell, Wilson, Steer, Kirby, Fisher, Reske, 
O’Shea, Eesehke, Duncan, Staiidie, Stanton, and Truman (Hon. Sec.). 

Export Duty ox Wheat. —Mr. Wilson read the following paper:—“ It has not been shown 
that an exxiort duty on wheat would have the effect looked for by the promoters of this scheme, 
hut it would he an unjust penalisation for the grower. If a special tax were placed on the 
fanner he would probably turn his attention to wool or other sources of income from his land, 
and thus bring down the total production of wheat to a local requirements level. This would 
defeat the object in view, and land ns hack at the starting point. The best means of securing 
the desired result, and the fairest way, in my opinion, w'’ould be for the Government to mill the 
wheat into Hour, and by this means fix the price for the article. I do not mean that the in- 
diistiT should be nationalised, but as the Government have established abutter factory, freezing 
works, &e., they would not he depaiding from their policy by establishing grist mills. This 
would eomj>eI the miller to he satisfied with a fair ])rofit, and the result woidd simply he that 
the farmer would have the world as a market, and the consumer would get his loaf of bread as 
cheaply as possible.” Mr. Reschke considered there should be no export duty, and wheat should go 
wherever wanted, Mr. Kirby thought the Govemment should erect flour mills and grist the 
wheat, thus keeping in the country the offal, such as bran and pollard, to the benefit of the 
fanxier. It would mean a good price to the gi'ower for his grain, and would ensure another 
industry which was now being given to another part of the world. If all requirements were 
manufactured in Australia tilings would he cheaper. Mr. 'Bond said that an export duty could 
not he esfeiblished W’-hile they had an import duty of Is. iier centum. Mr. A. Fisher did not 
agree that the export duty would he the means of reducing the growth to merely local require¬ 
ments, The tax would only he Id. at most, and fanners would not stop for this. There were 
as many feit farmers in the State as there were millers,' He favored nationalisation of the 
milling industry. Mr, Steer thought the struggling farmers on the rei)urchased estates who got 
the land for wheat-growing would suffer. They ■would have to tiun to sheep, for which they 
would not have enough land. The States did not want the bran and i>ollard, and it would he 
deai'er to export in” three consignments instead of one He did not find fault with the middle¬ 
men. They had to handle big hulks and take aU risks, while the farmer wanted money ; and 
if they, made a profit he did not grudge it to them, Mr. Campbell was opposed to a duty, and 
thought State mills would have a good effect, ^ The middleman got a little too much in coin- 
parison for the assistance he rendered. The Ohainnan spoke in a similar strain. Thej had an 
instance of State-managed industries in the Produce Export Department, and State giist mills, 
if worked on practical lines, would he of immense benefit. 


-sse- 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Clean Seed Wlieat. 

The necessity for farmers to exercise more care in the selection of seed 
wheat is forcibly demonstrated by tbe examination of the crops generally 
when they are reaching maturity. This has been particularly noticed in 
connection with Federation wheat, which is now very largely grown throughout 
the State. This wheat was one of the late Mr.W. Farrer's crosses, and was dis¬ 
tributed by him in small quantities about 10 years back. To Mr. F. Coleman, 
of Saddleworth, is due the credit of having proved the suitability of this 
variety to South Australian conditions. In almost all the crops of Federation, 
however, a proportion of a taller-growing and later-maturing variety is notice¬ 
able. This was not so much the case when the wheat was first introduced, 
but it is evident that lack of selection on the part of farmers has resulted in 
an increase in the percentage of impurity in this variety. It would pay 
farmers well to go through their crops of Federation and gather a bushel or 
two of large, well-filled typical heads of Federation wheat from which to raise 
pure seed wheat, and' the same remark, of course, applies to other varieties 
of wheat. There is no' doubt that the deterioration of such a large number of 
wheats is due to the lack of selection, which is an absolute necessity if the 
desirable qualities of these new varieties are to be maintained. 


Codliii Mofii a-nd Bitter Fit. 

According to the reports from the inspectors of orchards, which are attached 
to the annual report of Mr. G. Quinn (the Horticultural Instructor), apple- 
growers had unpleasant experiences last year with codliii moth and bitter 
pit. The latter is reported to be extending in the Mount Lofty Eanges, and 
the Barossa inspeGtor writes—“ I am sorry to report that hitter pit has 
occssioned considerable loss, and has come out worse where heavy pruning 
has been given. Personally I am of opinion that tbe only thing to be done 
at present is to prune lightly and use manures to matui’e the fruit without 
producing excessive growth of wood,” So far as codlin moth is concerned, 
the same inspector reports—This disease was only bad in unsprayed and 
neglected orchards. Various sprays were used, and as far as I could judge 
the best results were obtained with arsenate and arsenate of lead, T certainly 
am of opinion that with judicious use of these mixtures there should be little 
loss incurred by the pest. As I stated, the difficulty is with the small allot- 
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ments and cottage gardens, where the work is not efectively carried 
The Inspector of Orchards for the Mount Lofty Ranges (North) writes— 
Less rain fell during the time the fruit was maturing than has been the case 
for many years, but with few exceptions the temperature was low, which may 
have resulted in the abnormal development of the codlin moth ; for without 
question it has proved the worst for this pest that we have experienced for 
some time. Had the crop been heavier the ravages might not have been so 
conspicuous. I am pleased to report that on the whole more intelligent 
interest is being taken in the treatment of the orchards of the district with 
regard to spraying and bandaging, especially the latter ; but unfortunately 
the bandage only becomes useful after a large amount of mischief has been 
done. So far as spraying is concerned, those who have benefited most are the 
growers who commenced early and were th^ most attentive. In one or two 
instances I visited orchards that were practically immune from codlin. The 
orchards of Messrs. Wise and Sandercock, near Gumeracha, were practically 
clean. Mr. Wise sprayed with arsenate of lead, while Ms neighbor (Sander¬ 
cock) made use of Kedzie’s—^both being equally successful. There is great 
difference of opinion among the growers regarding the effects of the chemicals 
used, but I am persuaded that much depends on the time when the application 
is made, and have seen many instances which justify this contention. In 
my previous report I directed attention to the number of small orchards in 
townships that were little better than breeding places for the codlin moth, 
and although the owners of many of these have gone to a little trouble with 
their trees, no great improvement has been efiected. Many complain that 
they cannot go to the expense of buying the necessary apparatus, and find it 
impossible to get others who have the plant to spray their trees at the proper 
time. It seems to me that the only way to deal with such places is for the 
Government to take the matter in hand, and spray them at the cost of the 
small orchardists. I am of opinion that many would gladly pay,-and the 
advantage of clean fruit would soon recommend the policy to the most 
apathetic.” The Wirrabara inspector states that the codlin moth was worse 
in that district than he had ever known it. He goes on to say—Spraying 
generally this year has not been successful. The growers put the cause down 
to the mixture used being of bad quality. Some growers used SwiftA arsenate 
of lead, some mixed the arsenate of lead themselves, but in each case they say 
the stufi was no good. A few growers sprayed with Kedzie's with about the 
same result as Swift's. I think the cause of the failure of the spraying was 
due to late spraying. A number of growers did not procure their materials 
in time to catch the first brood. They did not order until they wanted the 
stuff, and then they found that it was not in the market, and had to wait for 
another sMpment to come to hand. The first brood of caterpillars thus 
escaped the spray, and the summer being a long and dry one, with a big crop 
of apples, helped the moth to increase. Next spraying-time the growers say 
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they will procure their material in time. Mr. Passow had the best result 
from spraying in the district. With arsenate of lead he procured about 90 
per cent, of clean fruit. I do not think arsenate of lead will be much used 
in this district next season."’ 


Ptilllis Marvel Wheat. 

The Secretary of the Advisory Board of Agriculture reports that he has 
had an inquiry from a member of the Agricultural Bureau for from 20 to 25 
bags of good clean seed of this variety of wheat. Phillis Marvel was a variety 
raised a good many years ago by Mr. R. Marshall, formerly of Templers, 
but it was left to Mr. Phillis, of Snowtown, to propagate the wheat and intro¬ 
duce it to general cultivation. It is alleged to be rust-resisting, and is a prolific 
yielder in districts where the rainfall is sufficient to mature a somewhat late 
mid-season variety. As a hay wheat it ranks high, and is now grown as such 
on a considerable area of country. 


Circles. 

During November egg circles were formed at Blumberg, Southern Yorke 
Peninsula, Frances, Mount Gambier, Marrabel, and Hamilton, making a 
total of 26 that have now been established. The supply of eggs has exceeded 
expectations, and is being well maintained. The quality of eggs is uniformly 
good, and there is evidence to show that members are taking care with their 
consignments. Were they to become careless and forward inferior eggs, they 
-would quickly be discovered and the practice stopped. Each egg is branded 
with the number of the member, so that the brand is practically a guarantee 
of quality. The attempt to sell eggs according to grade and quality is meeting 
with gi’atifying success, particularly in Adelaide, where several of the large 
caterers are 'Snying circle eggs at enhanced prices. 


Farmers* Wlieat Slueds. ' 

One of the questions on -which the Wheat Commission obtained a con¬ 
siderable amount of information in New South Wales and Victoria was the 
storage of wheat in sheds owned by the Railway Department or sheds erected 
by farmers in co-operation. The evidence was almost entirely in favor of 
the farmers adopting this means rather than storing with the merchant, and the 
Commission in its final report made the following recommendation :—“ That 
tlie" Railway Department he. advised to promote the erection 'of farmers" 
■'storage sheds in any locaiity by providing sites at a nominal'rental, and that 
'"'tE%*Government: advance the money necessary for the eonstrnction of'such 
■sheds'*|if'requested), the amount'to' he repayable with, 4'per'cent, interest 
over a period of 10' years, .the advance to be upon the guarantee of, those 
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interested.’" Some interest in tlie proposal has been shown by South Aus¬ 
tralian farmers, and in reply to an inquiry Mr. J. Wiirfel, of Balaklava, has 
xeceived a letter from Mr. H. Duffy, secretary of the Farmers and Settlers" 
Association at Henty, New South Wales, from which the following is taken :— 
The Railway Department erect grain sheds at all recognised wheat-growing 
centres when a demand is made for them by the Farmers and Settlers" 
Association. The Railway Commissioners then lease the shed annually to 
the association, charging them 4 per cent, on the outlay. Our shed is sup¬ 
posed to cost about £800 ; so we pay £32 per year. The shed is divided off 
into 39 spaces, for which we charge £1 6s. 3d. per space. It pans out at less 
than -|d. per bag for storage to the farmer. You can store over 700 large- 
size bags in one space. We clear about £16 profit each year on it. It costs 
us nothing to look after. Each farmer gets a space, which is numbered; and 
if he sells or trucks it away he takes from his allotted space. It is a decided 
advantage to the Rahway Department to have these sheds; in fact, if they 
did not have them they would not be able to keep sufficient trucks on hand 
to deal with the wheat harvest. It is purely a business transaction with 
them, as they are assured of the carr 3 dng of the wheat at other times of the 
year when they are not so busy as at harvest time. From a farmer’s point 
of view the idea of grain shed accommodation is splendid. Any person that 
can afford to hold his wheat for a rise can store it at a small cost, and two 
farmers, if they have a small lot, can halve a space. Last season I could have 
rented all the spaces in a grain shed twice as large as ours if we had had it. 
Our shed is one of the largest in New South Wales."^ 


Tlie Grocers’ Exliibition. 

The London correspondent of the Pastoralists" Review writes as follows 
respecting the Grocers" Exhibition in London:—“ The South Australian 
Government had one of the largest and most effective displays of the whole 
exhibition. The variety of produce was not great, but what there was was 
of the best, and effectively arranged. Rosy-cheeked apples, which the public 
is informed were gathered in the State in April tliis year, were artistically 
arranged in little pyramids by themselves all round one side of the stand, 
and there were wheat, honey, dried fruits^ and other edible produce in great 
profusion. A most effective centrepiece was a large and very handsome 
basket of peaches, grapes, and other varieties of fruit; and this was a great 
attraction, especially to the ladies. I was much struck with the splendid 
show of dried fruits j of which the stall-dressers had made the very best display., 
The attendants were kept busy all the day answering queries, and things 
looked very prosperous."" 
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A Fine ©airy Cow, 

There are only a few Ayrshire cows at the Government Dairy Farm at 
TuiTetfield, but one of them, Blue Ribbon of Turretfield/' is the best milker 
on the place. In one month she gave l,5471bs. of milk—^within a fifth of a gallon 
of 155galls. or Sgalls. per day. The milk test showed 3-8 per cent, of fat, 
and the amount of butter produced was 69 ‘lbs., which was sold at an average 
of Is. 3d. per pound. The result for the 31 days was £4 6s. 6d., which represents 
19s. 6d. per week. 



' Blue Ribbon of Turretfielb." 


Molipeiix Memorial. 

The Angaston Branch has very fittingly recognised the life work of the 
late Mr- Molineus in the following communication sent to the Advisory 
Board r—'Knowing the great benefit derived by producers generally and 
Branches of the Bureau in particular from the life work of the late Albeit 
Molineux, this Branch willingly subscribes £5 on condition that 50 other 
Branches do likewise, and that the Board ask the Government to subsidise- 
pound for pound the sum so donated/’ The excellent spirit in which this 
offer is made will appeal to every member of the Bureau, and probably Other- 
Branches wil not he slow to co-operate in the matter. 
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Imports and Exports of Freit and Wants, 

The inspectors, under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act of 1885 
admitted at Adelaide during the month of October 9,268bush. of fresh fruit, 
10,856 bags of potatoes, 591 bags of onions, and 20 packages of plants. 
Three hundred and six bushels of bananas were destroyed. The exports to 
inter-State markets consisted of 8,645bush. of fresh fruit, 2,945 packages of 
vegetables, and 34 packages of plants, examined at Adelaide; in addition, 
142bush. of citrus fruits were passed at Renmark. Under the Commerce 
Act l,084bush. of fresh fruit, one package of dried fruit, and 86 packages of 
preserved fruit were exported. These were distributed as follows :—^For New 
Zealand, l,080bush. citrus fruits and 25 packages preserved fruit; for India 
and East, three cases oranges and 61 packages preserved fruit; for London, 
•one package dried fruit and one of oranges. Under the Federal Quarantine 
Act 3,007 packages seeds, bulbs, plants, te., were inspected and admitted 
from oversea ports. 


Milking Macliiae Test. 

Because of the scarcity of labor for dairying work, and the disinclination of 
Mred help to milk cows by hand, the Nebraska Experiment Station has 
carried out an exhaustive test of machine-milking, no less than 53 cows 
having been milked by machinery at different periods. The following con¬ 
clusions, based on the experiments, have been published :—1. Heifers in 
their first lactation apparently give better results by machine-milking than 
•do aged cows that have been accustomed to hand-milking for one or more 
years. 2. Some cows are not adapted to machine-milking. 3. Alternate 
hand and machine methods of milking have a •detrimental effect upon the 
milk fiow. 4. Manipulation of the udder is absolutely necessary in some 
instances before all the milk can be drawn by the machine. 5. Gne man 
■operating one machine cam milk about the same number of cows per hour 
as one man milking by hand. 6. It was found in this test that only 30 
minutes w^as saved by one man operating three machines in place of two 
when 60 cows were milked. This saving of time would not balance the lack 
of thorough work when the operator was using three machines. It was found 
that two machines in the hands of one operator insured the most satisfactory 
work, 7. Two men operating four machines can practically do the work of 
three men milking by hand. 8, One operator with two machines can milk 
between 10 and 11 cows per hour, and two operators with four machines about 
21 cows per hour. 9. It was found necessary to thoroughly wash and boil 
the milking machine parts after each usage, in order to produce milk with as 
low a bacterial content as that resulting from careful methods of hand-milk¬ 
ing. 10. Washing the maGhines at irregular intervals or simply' drawing 
water through them will increase the bacterial content of the milk even above 
poor methods of hand-milking. 11. The man operating the milkers must 
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tliorouglily understaiid tlie care and management of dairy stock. He skonld 
also be persistent in tiie attention to details in order to obtain the best results. 
12. From these studies it would appear that the milking machine is fitted 
for large herds rather than small ones, and we believe it would be impracticable 
to install them, where fewer than 30 cows are milked the year round. 


Liiceme for Soli Improvemeot. 

Alfalfa (lucerne) is just as important as an improver of the soil as it is as a 
hay crop. If the farmers of Idaho realised this and managed their cropping 
accordingly they would be vastly more prosperous. The difficulty is not that, 
there is not enough alfalfa grown, but that the farmers are loth to plough it 
up and introduce some rotation. We find that our soils are very well supplied 
with the mineral elements essential to plant growth, but are deficient in humus, 
and nitrogen. Fortunate it is that these constituents which are lacking can 
easily be added by growing alfalfa. Such crops as small grain, potatoes,, 
and sugar beets add scarcely any nitrogen; but, on the other hand, draw upon 
that contained in the soil. Grain stubble and such portions of those crops 
as become incorporated into the soil supply humus. Since alfalfa is our 
chief leguminous crop and can supply the nitrogen which ordinary crops do 
not add to the soil, its great value for soil improvement may be appreciated. 
Nitrogen is found in abundance in the air, but ordinary crops cannot take it 
up and utilise it in its gaseous form. The so-called nitrogen-fixing bacteria- 
which are found in the nodules on alfalfa roots take up atmospheric nitrogen 
and elaborate it into nitrogenous compounds (protein) which are assimilated 
and stored up in the leaves and stems of the alfalfa plant. It is this protein 
which makes alfalfa such a valuable forage. The root growth of the plant 
and the decay and renewal of tubercles on the roots enriches the soil with 
nitrogen. Leaves dropping off also add some. # By ploughing under a crop 
of alfalfa a still greater amount of nitrogen is added to the soil. In these 
various ways alfalfa enriches the soil ,—Ref art of Vniversity of Idaho Experi- 
mefif-Station, 


“ Weeds, Felson Plants, and Maturalised Aliens of Victoria.*’ 

TMa is the title of a book recently issued by Mr. A. J. Ewart, D.Sc., Ph.D.,. 
F,L.S., the Victorian Government Botanist and Professor of Botany in the 
Melhourne University. It is only at long intervals that botanical works of 
this character are issued in Australia, and it is an interesting coincidence that 
while Mr. Ewart was engaged in compiling his list of plants introduced into 
Victoria Mr. L M. Black was similarly engaged in Adelaide on his book. 
The Naturalised Flora of South Australia,"'' which, was published about two 
months ago. Mr. Ewart"s work is*'divided into two parts. In the first he 
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deals with the poisonous, injurious, and proclaimed weeds (native and in¬ 
troduced), and a number of the plants are splendidly illustrated with colored 
plates. There are some interesting comments respecting each plant, and 
practical advice is given as to the best means of dealing with those that are 
objectionable. The second part of the book consists of a census of naturalised 
aliens, and there are 364 in the list, 220 of them being described as useless 
and more or less troublesome weeds. The book is one that should be of great 
value and practical use to agriculturists.- 


Harrowing and Moiling Wlieat. 

The agricultural experiment station connected with the University of 
Nebraska, at Lincoln, U.S.A., has recently published the results of four years' 
experiments in harrowing and rolling winter wdieat crops. The report states— 

The plots were all sown to Turkish Eed winter wheat, some being sown 
broadcast and others put in with a press drill. It was planned to harrow 
the wheat after it was up. Some of the plots Tvere to be harrowed in both 
fall and spring, others to be harrowed only in the spring, while a third set 
w’ere to be rolled.'' After giving a summary of the harvest results, the report 
continues—“ It is apparent that during the past five years no increased 
yield could be secured from harrowing winter wheat. Harrowing broad¬ 
casted wheat resulted in an average loss of almost 3bush. per acre, while 
harrowing drilled wheat resulted in a loss of nine-tenths of a bushel per acre. 
It should not be assumed from the above data that the cultivation of wheat 
would not be of value in drier regions. Cidtivation is for the purpose of con¬ 
serving moisture; but in the years in which the above data were taken on 
w^heat there was no lack of moisture ; in fact, in the two seasons when spring 
rainfall was helow normal (1905 and 1906) there was some increase from 
cultivation. Bolling vdnter wheat in the spring has not failed in any of the 
four years to give an increased }deld, the average increase being 5*lbush. per 
acre. The rolling was given early in the spring, soon after the frost was out, 
and about the time growth started. Harrowing after rolling wms not as 
good as rolling alone, probably due to loosening up the plants again after the 
roller had pressed them firmly into the soil. Early spring rolling of wfinter 
grain, pressing the earth as it does firmly about the plant roots, produces 
good results. When frost comes out in the spring it is very apt to leave 
the soil filled with small cracks or checks, especially around the plants. If 
these checks are examined closely it will he seen that a large number of roots 
are thus exposed, and if the weather continues dry they are killed, or at least 
injured. We have taken up plants in the spring where half of the roots were 
injured in this manner. If the soil is not wet at the time of rolling—-and it 
should never be rolled when wet—trolling aids in no small degree to form a 
surface mulch. It does this rather than compact the surface.'' 
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MILLING OOALmES OF SOUTH AUSTRALIAN^WHEATS. 


By W. Angus, B.Se., and A. E. V. Eichardson, B.A., B.Sc. 


For several years tliere lias been considerable activity in all wheat-growing 
countries in the direction of improving both the yield and the quality of the 
varieties grown. In Canada and in the United States very good progress- 
has been made with this work, while in England at the present time endeavor 
is being made to produce wheats combining the yielding power of the English, 
varieties with the milling and the baking qualities of American wheats. In. 
this work Australia has also been taking part. The late Mr.W. Farrer for many 
years worked quietly in the production of several new wheats of great value, 
one of which (Federation) is now probably the most widely grown variety 
in Australia. 

South Australia is essentially a ^vheat-producing country, and this cereal 
is grown here under very varying conditions of climate and soil. To produce 
varieties most suitable to these difierent conditions is therefore a very large 
and important undertaking. Naturally, the greatest attention in all wheat 
improvement in the past has been given to the matter of yield. Under the 
present conditions of marketing this alone counts; but together with this 
must now be taken into account the quality of our wheats. America is 
finding it necessary to give this question further attention, and England is 
also endeavoring to improve the quality of her wheats. It is therefore essen¬ 
tial that Australia, producing wheat for the same market, should see to it 
that the quality of her staple product is up to the requirements of that market. 

In discussing quality in wheat one has to consider it from the point of view 
both of the miller and of the baker. What the former requires is a wheat 
giving a large yield of flour of good appearance, whilst the latter is not so 
much interested in the yield as in the production of a flour of such appearance 
and strength as will suit his particular purposes; hence in South Australia 
wheat-breeders have to aim at the production of varieties that will yield 
well, that will give a large percentage flour in the hands of the miller, and 
that will also satisfy the baker both in the color and the strength of flour. To 
do this it is first necessary to know how far the varieties commonly grown 
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possess these qualities. These have to be grown under observation, be care¬ 
fully tested, and the results recorded. Then it is also necessary to collect 
the wheats that possess the qualities in which our varieties are deficient. 
Before improvement by means of cross-breeding can be undertaken a large 
amount of careful preparatory work has to be done, and when the crosses 
have been bred tests must be made to find out how far these new wheats 
possess the above-mentioned qualities; hence it has been necessary to 
provide means for milling small samples of grain. For this purpose a small 
experimental mill was installed in the laboratory of the department for the 
purpose of practically testing the milling quality of difierent wheats. This 
mill promises to be of invaluable assistance in connection with the work of 
wheat improvement which is being carried on at the Parafield Experimental 
Station. The actual milling of the samples has heen done by Mr. W. Bott, 
an expert miller, and his advice, on the various samples milled has been of 
very great assistance. 


Method of Milling. 

By means of tliis small mill it is possible to produce from small quantities 
of grain practically the same flour as woidd be obtained by a miller from the 
same variety of grain. To test the milling quality of the grain a small quan¬ 
tity of the given grain is specially cleaned by hand-picking and by rubbing 
the wheat grains briskly on a set of steel scourers. A weighed quantity 
of the wheat is placed in the hopper of the mill and rolled by a pair of No, 18 
coarse-fluted rolls {vide diagram). The products of this break fall consecu¬ 
tively on a No. 20, 48, 6, and 11 sieve. The overtailsfrom the No. 11 
sieve form the '' middlings,^" whilst the “ throughs from that is known as 
the break flour. The overtails from the No. 48 sieve run to the fine semo¬ 
lina box. 

The tailings from No. 20 sieve are treated to a second break on the same 
coarse-fluted rollers. The product of this second break falls on the same set 
of sieves as before, and the siftings and overtails run to the same boxes at 
the bottom of the milk 

The third break is carried out on the overtails from the No. 20 sieve of the 
second break and passes through the same cycle of operations as before. 
The overtails of the No. 20 sieve in the fourth break constitute the bran. 

The semolina, i.e., the tailings of the No. 48 sieve, is first treated with a 
No. 24 hand sieve. The tailings from this sieve are subsequently treated, in 
common with other tailings presently to be described, with fine-fluted rolls. 
The siftings of this sieve are reduced on the smooth rolls. This is the first 
reduction. The products, if fine enough, fall in succession through sieves 
No. 48, 6, 11, and thence to the flour box. 
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The overtails from sieve No. 20 are treated with the tailiiigs from No, 24 
sieve above mentioned with fine fluted rolls in the pollard reduction. 

The tailings from the No, 48 sieve pass through the smooth rollers again for 
a second reduction, and the products of this reduction undergo a similar set/ 
of movements as before. The tailings of the No. 48 sieve pass to a No. 36 
hand sieve, and the siftings of this sieve—^together with the tailings of the 
No. 11 sieve of the first and second reductions—are thrown on the hopper 
for a third reduction. The overtails from the No. 36 sieve pass on to the 
fine-fluted pollard reduction roils. The tailings from the No, 11 sieve in the 
third reduction are subjected to a fourth, reduction on smooth rolls, and in 
normal cases this is sufficient to completely reduce the tailings to allow 
them to pass through the No. 11 sieve. 

In the pollard reduction the tailings from the Nos. 20, 48, 6, and 11 sieves 
pass into the pollard box, whilst the siftings go to the flour box. 

The accompanying diagram shows the flow of products in the mill, and 

will assist in making clear the points enumerated above. 

" 

Details of Flour-Testing. 

In the determination of the quality of a flour there are three factors which 
must always be considered, viz., strength, color, and gluten content. The 
flavor, amenability to certain modes of working, and other special qualities 
can scarcely be said to come within the province of flour-testing for general 
purposes. In flour of good baking quality the color, strength, and gluten 
content should be satisfactory. In the actual determination of these qualities 
it is imperative that the results should not only be comparative, but absolute. 
The results, that is to say, must not merely give a record of the properties 
of one flour against another, but they should definitely register the amount 
and character of each particular quality. 

1. Strength .—There has been no little confusion as to the meaning of the 
strength of a flour. It has sometimes been defined as the measure of the 
capacity of the flour for producing a -well-risen loaf.""'' But, unfortunately, there 
is at present no satisfactory way ot numerically registering strength, except' 
through a baking test, when it becomes possible to measure the actual volume 
of a loaf produced from a given sample of flour. In practice it is most con¬ 
venient to look upon the strength as equivalent to the water-absorption 
capacity of the flour. This property is of extreme importance, because it 
determines the }aeid in bread and also the lightness of bread made from a 
given flour. The strength is estimated by determining the water absorbing 
capacity of the flour, and is usually stated in quarts of water required by a 
2001bs. sack of flour to produce a dough of a given consistency (fit for baking 
purposes). 
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2. Color. — Tlie color of flour is an important consideration for the 
baker. His customers insist on having bread of snow-white color, and 
so long as the public demand for such bread continues so long must the 
question of color be of first-rate importance to him. Among the various 
methods of judging the color the most obvious is that of testing the flour 
itself in the normal dry condition. But it must be remembered that the 
color of the dry flour depends not merely on the nature of the wheat and 
flour constituents, but also on the comparative coarseness or fineness of the 
particles of floui*. The usual method of ascertaining the color is by means 
of Pekar’s test. A small quantity of flour is placed on a clean ground-glass 
slide and pressed into a cake by a spatula. The compressed cake is then 
immersed in water, so as to wet the surface; then allowed to drain and dry. 
By this means the tint of the flour considerably darkens, as a result of the 
formation of colored oxidative products. 

3. Gluten Content —The sticky, elastic mass left when starch is thoroughly 
washed out of the dough made from wheaten flour is called “gluten/^ The 
gluten is an important constituent of the flour, because it is owing to its 
presence that w^e are enabled to obtain a dough fit for baking purposes, and 
because it belongs to the group of proteids which form an essential part of 
our food; indeed, it is the gluten that gives a flour its nutritive value. 
The gluten is usually determined by making a given quantity of flour into a 
dough and then washing away the starch in a regulated stream of water. 
Simple as this may seem in theory, it is in practice an exceedingly diflflcult 
and tedious operation, and the chief difficulty consists in knowing when the 
whole of the starch has been removed and then stopping shorU of washing 
aw^ay any of the gluten itself. A more accurate and convenient method 
consists in determining the nitrogen content of the flour by the well-known 
Kjeldahl method, and then multiplying the percentage of nitrogen by 5*76. 
The factor 5-76 is used because of the assumption that the average nitrogen 
content of the flour proteids is 17*3 per cent. 

The following table will indicate the percentage flour yield, color, strength, 
gluten content, consistency of dough, and behavior in the mill of the principal 
varieties of South Australian wheats. 
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GOVERNMENT INSPECTION OF STALLIONS. 


The Official Report. 


Tlie Chief Inspector of Btock (Mr. R. J. Needham) has forwarded the follow¬ 
ing report to the Commissioner of Crown Lands with respect to the examina¬ 
tion of stallions by the officers of his department:— 

“ I have the honor to forward herewith the report of the Government 
Veterinary Surgeon on the work done by the veterinary stah in connection 
with the examination of stallions for the period from September 14th to 
November 15th, 1909, and in doing so would draw your attention to the 
courtesy and assistance received by the stah from the Agricultural Society’s 
officials ail over the State, which has conduced very materially to the success 
and smooth working of the examination. Though the percentage of rejections 
for imsoiindness has been high (caused no doubt.by the influx of rejected 
horses from Victoria), no appeal against the refusal to give certificates has 
been lodged, and owners of horses have given the staff every assistance. 
I beg to submit that most valuable work has been done, that the staff have 
carried out their duties tactfully and thoroughly, and the large number of 
horses rejected shows how urgently the work was required.” 


Mr. McEachran’s Report. 

Live Stock and Brands Department, Adelaide, December 3rd, 1909. 

Sir—I have the honor to submit the following report on the examination 
of stallions for soundness for the period September 14th to November 15th, 
1909. 

Owing to a general consensus of opinion as to the urgent need for a more 
careful selection and veterinary examination of stallions, a deputation of 
prominent officials of the Royal Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
Adelaide waited on the Hon. the Commissioner of Crown Lands on the 24th 
August and placed their views before him regarding this important question. 
As a consequence in September last the Stock Department, acting on instruc¬ 
tions from the Hon. the Commissioner of Crown Lands, inaugurated a system 
of veterinary examination of stallions. As an innovation of this character 
wms bound to be resented by certain sections, the department carefully 
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refrained from introducing stringent measures enforcing compulsory examina¬ 
tion, but decided to follow Victoria’s example and make it conditional for 
stallions competing for prizes at any show subsidised by the State to hold 
the Government certificate of soundness. , 

Efforts of this character are praiseworthy in the extreme. Critics have 
complained that it seems a pity that something more radical could not have 
been at least attempted. It is of course necessary to bear in mind the diffi¬ 
culties which must be dealt with. Criticism should not be harsh. It is 
to be hoped that this experiment, initiated for the benefit of the stockowners 
of the State, may be brought to a successful issue. 

Regulations were framed and copies forwarded to the various agricultural 
societies. [The regulations were pubhshed in the October issue of the Journal.'] 
Great interest was evinced in the Government proposals ; the officials of 
the Royal Agricultural and Horticultural Society, Adelaide, manifested 
much enthusiam, and' a large number of the countrj' show officials did like¬ 
wise. The veterinary officers were offered every facility by the officials of 
the shows visited, and they are indebted for valuable assistance given. 

At nine shows Mr. Loxton (Assistant Government Veterinary Surgeon) 
acted in conjunction with me in the examination of the stallions presented. 
At six he acted solely, and at five I personally conducted the examination. 
I would like at this stage to record the admirable and tactful manner with 
which the Assistant Government Veterinary Surgeon carried out his difficult 
duties, and I would also thank the Deputy Chief Inspector of Stock (Mr. 
Williams), and Stock Inspectors Doudy, Winkler, and Curtis for their assis- 
tance. 

The following table will show the number of horses examined by the officers 
with the percentage of rejections, viz.:— 


Officers. 

Namber of 
Shows i 
Visited. 

Number of 
Stallions j 
1 Examined. 

i 

Number of 
Stallions 
Refused 
Certificates, 

Per centage 
‘ Refused 
Certificates. 

J. F. MoEachran, M.B.C.V.S. j 

i 

9 1 

1^ 

33 

Per cent. 
27.05 

(Government Veterinary Snr- ^ 
geon), and C. A. Loxton (Assis- i 
tant Government Veterinary 
Surgeon) in conjunction ..... 

J. F. MeEaohran, M.E.C.V.S. ... 

j 

1 

i 

! 5 

73 

16 

[ , 

,,21.9 

C. A. Loxton, •G.M.V.C. 

1 6 

49 

13 

26.5 


20 

244 

02 

26.4. ■ 


Unfortunately, owing to several shows occurring in widely-scattered 
districts on the same day, with the limited staff of veterinary surgeons at 
command the department was unable to arrange for the examination of 
stallions at all the shows of societies in accord with the Government scheme. 

B 
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A few owners expressed dissatisfaction with tEe examination arrangements. 
Horses were examined prior to judging, and in a few instances the owners 
did not present the horses fox examination until near judging time, and, 
notwithstanding expeditious examination of stallions and issue of certificates 
to sound horses, a little confusion occurred. 

However, it will be much better to examine horses at special parades 
arranged for the purpose, and I would respectfully recommend the depart¬ 
ment to have such a scheme carefully organised and timetables prepared 

for 1910. 


Examination and Rejection, 

During the period September 14th to November 15th, 1909, 244 stallions 
were examined, 160 certificates were issued, and certificates were withheld 
from 62 horses (25*4 per cent.) on account of the existence of hereditary 
unsoundness. Twenty young ardmals were exanained, but not certificate^, 
and there was an incomplete examination in two cases. The high percentage 
of rejections is no doubt due to the influx of unsound rejected horses from 
Victoria. 

Amongst draught stallions the unsoundnesses met with were in order of 
frequency—ringbone, sidebone, unsound feet, and spavin. No fewer than 
27*2 per cent, were afiected with ringbone and 22-3 per cent, with sidebone ; 
in 12 horses the two diseases together. Only one draught stallion was 
detected with bone spavin. In light horses certificates were refused principally 
for bone spavin and ringbone. Only one light stallion was affected with side¬ 
bone. 

Two of the commonest unsoundnesses I have seen amongst horses in South 
Australia are undoubtedly ringbone and sidebone. These formidable imper¬ 
fections are handed down from parent to ofispring, and seriously lessen 
the value of the animals; and practical observers cannot but acknowledge:'^ 
that these two hereditary unsoundnesses have been largely on the increase 
in recent years. That the ringboned stallion is a potent factor in the trans¬ 
mission of this taint to the horse stock of the colony is a matter of common 
knowledge. Horses with round bones, upright or very slanting pasterns, 
are particularly prone to ringbone, and in the majority of cases the progeny 
of the ring-boned sire or dam will sooner or later develop the disease. 

Table A illustrates the number of draughts and light stallions submitted 
for examination with reason for rejection, and Table B gives an analysis 
of the unsoundnesses met with. It will be observed that 20 young animals 
under two years were examined, but not certificated, and certificates were 
withheld from two horses because of incomplete examination. 
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Table A.— Reason for Rejection, 


IJnsoiiridness. 

Ringboae and sidebone. 

Ringbone ... 

Ringbone and spavin . 

Ringbone and curb . 

Ringbone and unsound feet . 

Ringbone and bursal enlargements .. 

Sidebone . 

Sidebone and bone spavin. 

Sidebone and unsound feet. 

Bone spavin... 

Bone spavin and curb .. 

Bone spavin and bursal enlargements 


Druiiii-hts. Lights. 



Total 


39 .. 23 


Table B.— Showing Percentages of Unsoundness defected in Stallions 

Examined, 



DraiJg:ht8. 

Liarlits. 

Total. 

Number examined . 

103 

141 

244 

Number certificated ....'-- 

49 .. 

111 

160 

Number rejected . 

39 

23 

62 

Percentage rejected . 

... 37.8 .. 

16.2 .. 

25.4 

Young animals .. 

14 

6 

20 

Incomplete examinations. 

1 .. 

1 

, 2 


Hereditaiy Unsoundnees. 

Draughts. 

Lights. 

Totais. 

Number 

Affected. 

Per cent. 
Affected. 

Number 

Affected. 

Per cent. 
Affected, 

Number 

Affected. 

Per cent. 
Affected. 

Ringbone. 

2B 

27.2 

11 

7,8 

39 

15.9 

Sidebone .. 

23 

22.3 

2 

1.4 

1 25 

10.2 

Bone spavin . 

1 

,9 

13 

9.2 

i 14 

5.7 

Unsound feet . 

2 

1.9 

1 

! .7 

1 ^ 

1.2 

Curb . 

' — 

— 

4 

2,8 

1 4 

1.6 

Bursal enlargements . 

— 

— 

2 

i 

1.3 

L ' 

.8 


Twelve draught horses were afected with both ringbone and sidebone ; one 
draught horse with sidebone and bone spavin ; two draught horses with ring¬ 
bone and unsound feet. There was an entire absence of curb amongst draughts, 
and only one draught horse was detected with bone spavin. Four light 
horses were affected with both ringbone and bone spavin ; one light horse 
with ringbone and curb; one light horse with ringbone and bursal enlarge¬ 
ments ; one light horse with sidebone and unsound feet; three light horses, 
with spavin and curb; one light horse with spavin and bursal enlargements 
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Transmission of Disease. 

Wlien possible the examining officers watched for the evidence of here¬ 
ditary imsoundness in the young stock of unsound stallions, and in three 
instances direct transmission of hereditary unsoundness could be traced. 

Four descendants of a roadster stallion affected with bone spavin were 
examined, and two had bone spavin and ringbone and one bone spavin. 
The sons of two draught stallions rejected for ringbone were also disqualified 
for that unsoundness, and other instances of direct transmission of hereditary 
taint were noted. 

Breeding, Tyfe, and Conformation. 

In the course of the examination the examining veterinary surgeons were 
particularly struck with the number of stallions lacking in type, breeding, 
and conformation; and ponies were the principal transgressors. It is very 
important that a careful selection should be made of the sires both as regards 
unsoundness and breeding. It is highly essential that the breeding of young 
horses should be correct. No mistake should be made, no pains spared, and 
no expenditure shrunk from in the initial steps of the production of the 
finished animal. In the fight for improvement in our horse stock attention 
must be drawn to “ weedy '' stallions, and it is very desirable that animals 
defective in type, breeding, and conformation should be disqualified. 

Victorian Certificated Animals. 

Regulation IV. of Class III. states that the South Australian Government 
certificate of soundness will be issued to horses holding certificates of the 
Victorian and New Zealand Governments, and veterinary certificates of the 
agricultural societies of England, Scotland, and Ireland. A few horses 
with Victorian certificates and one horse with a New Zealand certificate were 
presented fok examination. The description given in the certificates were 
in one or two instances meagre, and did not correspond with the actual dis¬ 
tinguishing points of the animals submitted. Horses should be accurately 
described in the certificates, and the officials in charge of this particular 
branch should endeavor to have uniformity of description. 

In connection with Victorian certificates I would respectfully draw your 
attention to Regulation IV. (1) Tenure of certificate of the regulations issued 
by the Victorian Government. Temporary certificates issued for three and 
four year old horses in 1907 and 1908 become life certificates. As here¬ 
ditary unsoundness may have deyeloped in these animals since date of exami¬ 
nation, I am of opinion that this department should re-examine stallions 
four, five, and six years old holding the 1907 and 1908 Victorian Government 
certificate,.' 

Disposal of Rejected Stallions. 

The question of disposah of rejected stallions is an important one, and 
demands serious consideration. When Victoria commenced certificating stallions 
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the rejected animals were either utilised for stud purposes at a reduced fee, 
or sold to dealers, who dumped them into this State. New South Wales 
and Queensland Governments have adopted schemes for the certification 
of entires, so very soon the disposal of rejected animals will become a matter 
for urgent attention. ‘ . 

Before much can be done it will be necessary for each State to pass a 
uniform licensing Bill, or a Bill making it compulsory for all stallions utilised 
ior stud purposes to be examined by a Government veterinary surgeon and 
oertified free from hereditary unsoundness, and also approved for type, 
breeding, and conformation. Progress could then be made with the disposal 
of the rejects, and a system of insurance modelled on sound lines would 
probably meet the case. 

Conclusion. 

The results of the examination at the 20 parades held during the period 
will clearly demonstrate the justification of the steps the Government took, 
and it is to be hoped for the future benefit of our horse stock that not only 
will every stallion be certificated and guaranteed free from unsoundness, 
but that the horseowners will realise that a sound offspring can only result 
irom a sound sire and a sound dam. However perfect may have been the 
pedigree and conformation of the sire, every good point may be neutralised 
by defect of form or lack of quality of the mare. 

Yours obediently, 

J. F. McEachean, M.R.C.V.S., 

Government Veterinary Surgeon. 

The Chief Inspector of Stock, Adelaide. 


LIST OP CERTIPICATED STALLIONS. 

From September 14th, 1909, to November 15th, 1909. 


Name of Horse. 

Age. 

Owner. 

Parade. 

Date. 



) 

Draughts. 


1909. 

Sir Hector McDonald ... 

8 

years 

Fitzgerald Bros. 

Adelaide 

Sept. 14 

Southern Star... 

6 

Hill Bros. 

a 

“ 14 

Wimmera Chief . 

6 


a H. Dunn.. 


“ 14 

Rendelsham Major Gray 

5 

cc 

N. Brookman. 

it 

“ 14 

Eclipse. 

3 


H. A. Montgomery .... 

a 

14 

Blair’s Pride . 

2 


James Bodey .. 


‘‘ 14 

Bonny Style . 

2 

u 

it 


“ 14 

Honest Harry. 

2 


cc 

u 

“ 14 

Pride of Glencoe. 

4 


A. W. Davidson . 

tt 

“ 14 

Boyal Sandy .. 

3 

it 

J. M. & E. F. O’Sullivan. 

ti 

“ 14 

The Earl . 

3 


J. J. Duncan ... 

te 

‘‘ 14 

Pride of Bar ossa. 

6 

it 

F. Manzel .. 

Gawler 

“ ■ 22 

Royal Enfield ......... 

3 


H. Atwar.. 

u 

“ 22 

Glenmore... 

3 


M. McCormack ........ 

Snowtown 

,a 22 

Lord Ranfurly . 

5 


Schroeder & Cousin .... 


“ 22 
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LIST OF 

GEB.TIFI0ATED STALLIONS—cowfo'w'ifed. 



Name of Horse. , 

Age. 

i Owner. 

Parade. 

Date. 



Draughts— coTdinued. 


1909. 

Sir Robert. 

4 years 

W. H. Sires. 

Balaklava 

' Sept 

23 

Ben Lomond. 

7 


W. A. Steinweidei. 



24 

Merry Oak. 

o 

a 

H. Wood. 

“ 


24 

Prince Boy . 

6 


G. Wait. 



24 

Nobleman ..... 

2 

a 

R. Heard.. 



24 

Trae Blue . 

11 


W. Rodder . 

Moonta 


29 

Young Model Hero ..... 

7 


C. R. Pfitzner . 

Eudunda 


29 

Young Model . 

3 


W. G. Carter. 

Moonta 

tt 

29 

Royal Gak .. 

4 

cc 

E. Day. 



29 

Oak Lad . 

3 


R. A. Handcock. 



29 

Ian’s Pride .. 

3 


T. Travers. 

Orroroo 

Oct. 

6 

Navy Blue ............ 

5 

iC 

F. M. Wander .. 

Two Wells 

tt 

7 

Clyde . 

8 

a 

J. A Walker...... 

Penola 

(4 

13 




R. S. Sharam... 



13 

Imperial King. 

4 

(4 

J. Boyce .. .... 

u 


13 

Prince. 

3 

44 

J. Dodd... 

Meningie 

“ 

14 

Young Flash wood ,.,.. 

4 


Fisher Bros. ... 

Bordertown 

tt 

19 

Camellus . 

6 

44 

J. P. & L. Schinkel. 

Mt. Gambier 


20 

Lord Benmore .. 

Aged 

G. P. Hillier. 

ti 

it 

20 

The Masher.. 


“ 

J. Holloway . 

tt 

tt 

20 

Young Percival . 

3 years 

Langley Bros... 

Bordertown 

tt 

20 

Patch . 

2 “ 

A. L. Norman. 

Mt. Gambier 


20 

Young Kinloch ... 

2 


R. Savill .. 

tt 

tt 

20 

Early Morning . 

0 

44 

Thos. Colebatch. 

Strathalbyn 

tt 

■22 

Marquis . 

4 

(( 

M. B. Rankin. 

tt 

tt 

22 

Paymaster. 

3 

n 

F. J. H. Cieggatt. 


tt 

22‘ 

Moeraki.. 

6 


W. E. Spehr... 

Milhcent 

tt 

27" 

Brown Boy. 

6 

44 

M. C. Kennedy.. 



27 

Conqueror . 

3 

u 

McKinnon Bros. ....... 

Pt. Eliot 


27 

Agent-General.. 

4 


F. T. Fisher, jun. 


ft 

27 

Young Native Oak .... 

3 


J. W. Tower ......- 

Milhcent 

tt 

27 

General Laddie.. 

7 

- 44 

Copping Bros. 

Lucindale i 

Nov. 

3 

Prince Royal... 

3 


Trustees late J. Grundy. 

Yankalilla 

tt 

5. 

Finstell Ambassador ... 

6 

44 

W. Clezy. 

i Woodside ! 

tt 

15' 




Light. 




Lord Collingwood. 

11 

years 

j R. J. Dennis. 

Adelaide 

Sept. 

14 

St. Elmo . 

7 


A. Brown .... 

t 

14 

Cashier . 

7 

<14 

1 R. Crittenden. 


tt 

14 

Producer .... — __ 

Aged 

; J. Grindall. 


tt 

14 

Baron Rothchild . 

9 years 

R. Smith. 

tt 

tt 

14 

Frank Harold.. 

7 

CC 

Meyerhoff Bros. 

tt 

tt 

14 

Van Tromp.. 

4 

44 

R. J. Dennis.. 

(C 

tt 

14 

Nutwood .... 

2 

C4 

44 

tt 

tt 

14 

Viking '.. 

2 

44 

Arthur Waterhouse- 

tt 

tt 

14 

Wallace .... 

2 

*t 

F. Richards.. 

. 1 

tt 

14 

Rio Grande.. 

2 

44 

W. J. O’Leary . 

tt 

tt 

14 

Clark’s Hero.. 

4 


Meyerhoff Bros. 

' “ " 


14 

Simulator 2nd .... ■. 

6 


H. Hay dock ... 

Gawler 

tt 

22 

Appremont __ 

6 


R. W. Rowett .. .•. 

Eudunda 

tt 

29 

'Derby ... 

3 

44 

H. PaneU.... 

Moonta 

tt 

29 

Foreigner . 

Aged 

i G. Wya,tt . . . r - 

Two Well a 

Oct. 

7 

..Sir Thomas. 

5 years 

J. Dodd ........._ 

X w uf ty vXi» 

Meningie 

tt 

14 ' 

Bosco .................. 

3 

44 

W. MoAnaney 

tt 

tt 

14 

Otuhuhu 

3 

tt 

44 

tt 

tt 

14 
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LIST OF 

CERTIFICATEB STALLIONS—coniiwed. 



Name of Horse. 

Age. 

Owner. 

i 

■ 1 

Parade. { 

( 

Date 



Light— continued. 


1909. 

LeEnlield . 

3 yeirs 

R. Penny... 1 Mt. Gambier [ 

Oct. 20 

Listen-to-me. 

4 

0. Nitschke. ■ 


CC 

20 

Ostymarsh. 

6 “ 

F. E- Fisher . i 

Strathalbyn 

tt 

22 

General.. 

6 ‘‘ 

J. Dodd. 1 


tt 

22 

Majnba. 

4 “ 

C. W. LoveU. i 

Adelaide 

tt 

25 

Darkfish . 

4 “ 

F. J. Boteman. 1 

Millicent 

cc 

27 

Grenadier. 

7 » 

W. Fergusson. 

it 

tt 

27 

McGrainger . 

3 

John Nichol ... 1 

Willunga 

tt 

29 

Whitebait . 

Aged 

H. R. Raye. i 

Yankalilla 

Nov. 

5 



PoiGCES. 




Wee Gibbie. 1 

6 years 

A. J. Walkley. j 

Adelaide 

Sept. 14 

Mickey. 

10 “ 

W. W. Bowell. 

“ 

tt 

14 

Warrior ... 

5 “ 

Sir Sami. Way. 

CC 

tt 

14 

Little Warrior. 

Aged 

H. Panell. 

it 

tt 

14 

Moses . 

H. Beach . 


tt 

14 

King Edward . 


J. J. Fahey. 

“ 

“ 

14 

The T)iike . 

5 years 

, a 

CC 

14 

Nero . 

7 “ 

Capt. Geo. Walters .... 

it 

tt 

14 

Golden Eagle . 

3 “ 

C. H. Angas . 

1 

tt 

14 

Roy . 

2 “ 

R. E. Gooden. 

a 

It 

14 

Kinglock .. 

3 “ 

F. Leaney. 

“ 

tt 

14 

Homan Rung . 

4 1 

F. E. Fisher . 



14 

Tetrarch. 

3 “ 

P. Charlie ... 

a 

cc 

14 

Little Corporal. 

2 ‘‘ 


it 

tt 

14 

RoyaJ Warrior .. 

4 “ 

Dr. T.K. Hamilton ... 


“ 

14 

Warrior Chief. 

4 “ 


it 

tt 

14 

Roman Emperor .. 

3 - i 

Moore Park Estate ..... 

, 

u 

14 

Bolliver . 

Aged j 

W. Richardson. 

it 


16 

Royalty.. 

6 years 

F. Richards. 

u 

<c 

15 

The Duke .. 

8 “ 

W. Wallace.. 


it 

15 

Brigand . 

Aged 

M. J. Howard. 

Gawler 

It 

22 

Ohuramy .. 


W. E. Lovell .... 

tt 

it 

22 

Welsh Lad... 

4 years 

W. Puller. 

Siiowtown 

it 

22 

Little Toff . 

8 “ - 

J. E. Linke ... 

Balaklava 

cc 

23 

Robin Hood .. 

5 “ 

F. F. Saint . 


“ 

23 

Rory O’More. 

4 “ 

Kemp Bros. 



23 

Abdalla. 

9 “ 

J. C. OBhea. 

Eudunda 

cc 

29 

Foreign Oak . 

8 

Tom Duell.. 


tt 

29 

Nimble Dick.. 

4 “ 

T. Rowe. 

- Two Wells 

Oct. 

7 

Smuggler. 

7 “ 

A. J. Berriman 

Saddleworth 

tt 

8 

Furreed .. 

Aged 

Lisle Johnson. 

u 


8 

Australian Spy. 

4 years 

J. Maxwell ........... 

“ 

tt 

8 

2ero . 

6 

C. W. Flint. 

Penola 


12 

Tony the 2nd. 

Aged 

W. Gammon. 

it 

j 

tt 

12 

Midnight . 

4t 

T. H. Morris. 

tt 

tc 

13 

Red Gum.. 

5 years 

J. W. Rackham. 

tt 

ft 

13 

King Billy. 

7 

T. J. Aston. 

tt 

tt 

13 

Re ter ,.., ■... 

8 “ 

M. Rogers. 

tt 

tc 

13 

War Eagle .. 

8 “ 

J. Reilly . 

cc 

tc 

• 13 

King George .... 

Aged 

P. Charlie ... 

Meningie 

tt 

14 

Sir Garnet ............ 

3 years 

D. Roberts .. 

CC 

tt 

14 

General Tracey. 

4 “ 

T. N. Sldnner .. 

Bordertown 

tt 

19 

Happy Jack . 

Aged 

A. Mackay .. 

Mt. Gambier 

tt 

20 

Blue Gum ..._ 

it 

W. Kinghorn ..... 

tt 

tt 

20 

Gommodore... 


0. Gaden.. 

1 



20 
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LIST OF CERTIFICATED STALLIONS~con!f?:w«te(^. 


Name of Horse. 

Age. 

. Owner. 

Parade. 

Date 

The King... 

I 

1 Aged 

*ONiES— continued. 

1 iMrs, W. E. Watts.. 

Mt. Gambler 

1909. 
Oct. 20 


6 years 

6 

' Fisher Bros. .. 

Bordertown 

“ 20 
“ 20 

The Kaffir. 

T. N, Skinner. 

The Kut. 

4 » 

J. Q. Cox. 


“ 20 

Brownlock. 


B. P. Kay. 


“ 20 

CFiiibeil. 

4 “ 

W. R. Cross . 

Mt. Gambier 

“ 20' 

Red G-tiin. 

4 “ 

R. Smith. 


“ 20' 

Brigadier. 

3 “ 

F. Wilkinson. 


“ 20 

Hero II.. 

Aged 

W. Dowms. 

Millicent 

“ 27' 

Victorian. 

J. McMorran. 

Lucindale 

Nov. R 

Paris Junior . 

3 years 

W. Haskett. 

Yankalilla 

“ r> 

Bro\¥iiie .. 

3 “ 

M. Mullins. 

Woodside 

“ 15 

Young Damper ........ 

8 years 

4 “ 

THOROiraHBREns. 

C. J. Beckmann. 

Snowtown 

Sept. 21 

Juggler King.. 

John Ireland. 


“ 21 

The Admiralty. 

Aged 

E. A. Wiokens . 

Gawler 

“ 22 

St. Vincent . 

“ 

H. Mentha. 

44 

“ 22' 

Juggler. 

11 years 

4 “ 

W.R. Michael. 

Snowtown 

“ 22 

Australater . 

W. Burns. 

Gawler 

“ 22 

Good Morning Bill .i 

Aged 

A. Nichol. 

Balaklava 

“ 23. 

Stratbline. I 

3 years , 
1 6 “ 

, Jas. Quinlan .. 

Balaldava 

“ 24 

The Castaway. 

1 T. Kinnear . 

Moonta 

" 29 

Norback. 

^ 6 “ 

' A. Johnston . 

Eudimda 

“ 29 

Scrutiny. 

7 “ 

T. Arthur . 

Orroroo 

Oct. a 

Macquarie . 

Aged 

R. Ellery. 

“ 

“ 0 

Young Pishoage .. 

5 years 

J. H. Wilson. 

Two Weis 

U 

Ben . 

Aged 

Penny Bros. 

Saddleworth 

» 8 

Trentbridge .. 

E. Copping & Sons. 

Penola 

“ 12 

Black Fish. 

7 years 

Duncan Campbell . 

iC 

“ 12 

Rheostat ;. 

g- u 

Jas. Mulqueeny . 

44 

“ 13 

VTialebone .. 

Aged 

‘ W. R. Cross ......_ 

Mt. Gambier 

“ 19 

Jumper.. 


i Langley Bros.. 

Bordertown 

“ 20' 

Fulgrote. 

1 3 years 

W. Patten ...:. 


“ 20' 

Lord Thunderbolt .i 

4 “ 

D. Mitchell . 

Mt. Gambier 

“ 20' 

Halloween ... 

4 “ 

J. F. Kirby. 


“ 20 

Sojourner. 

Aged 

J. Mullins & Sons. 

Strathalbyn 

44 

“ 22 

Fleetfoot ... 

5 years 

W. S. Day. 

“ 22 i 

Adrian .... 

3 

J. Mullins & Sons . 


22' 

Einuan-na-ICimek. 

cc 

A. C. Coote ......_ 

Pt. Elliot 

“ ' 27 
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THE WHEAT CROP.-OFFICIAL FORECAST. 

Probable Average, lli Bushels* 

The Grovernment Statist (Mr. L. H. SKoll) and the officials of his department 
have completed their estimate of the wheat and hay harvest for the season 
1909-10, and the actual figures for the past season and the estimated ones for 
hhe present season are given in the tables on the following pages. The totals 
for the State are shown below alongside the estimates of the daily papers :— 

1909-10. Government Statist. The Advertiser. The Ileff'ister. 

• A(;res. Acres. Acres. 

Area under crop . 2,108,195 .. 2,161,802 ... — 

Area to be reaped for wheat 1,772,675 .. 1,861,802 .. 1,750,000 

Area to be cut for hay.. .. 335,520 .. 300,000 ., — 

Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 

Aggregate yield (wheat).. 20,139,575 .. 19,638,224 .. 20,562,500 

Average per acre (wheat)., 1T36 .. 10-54 .. 1T75 

Tons. 

Aggregate yield (hay) - 485,950 .. — .. . — 

Average per acre (hay).... 1-45 .. — .. — 

In his report accompanying the forecast, which is dated November 30th, 
Mr. Sholl states—“ The wheat-growing area of the State was divided into 458 
■districts, and the mounted constables in the various centres were delegated to 
furnish reports for each district as to—(1) the area under cultivation ; 
(2) weather conditions from April to November 20th ; (3) area likely to be cut 
for hay ; and (4) probable yield per acre of grain and hay. These reports were 
carefully written up on or about the 20th instant and then posted to this 
office. In addition, much valuable information was obtained by means of 
memoranda and reply postcards sent from this office to about 10 per cent, of 
the farmers in each hundred. 

‘‘ Should the remainder of the harvesting season be generally favorable, 
this estimate will be realised and possibly exceeded, as in view of the pecu¬ 
liarities of the season many of the reports received have been considerably 
modified. Still, it is impossible to calculate the extent to which the crops 
suffered by the exceptionally dry spell of weather of September and October, 
though it appears in the light of the reports that the timely November rains 
to a large extent counterbalanced the bad effects of the dry spell, ffhe area 
under cultivation for barley is much less than the previous year, though the 
yield is likely to be a good one. A considerable increase in the area cultivated 
for oats is reported, with prospects of a good yield.'' 
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The average wheat yield per acre for the last 20 years is shown by the 
following diagram'— 
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Counties, 

I. Cej^thal Division — 

Adelaide 

Albert 

AFred .......... 

Camarvon......... 

Eyre .. 

Fergusson.... 

Gawler .. 

Hindmarsh.... 

Light, ,.......... 

Sturt ...... ...... 

Total...... 

II. Loweb Nobth— 

Burra............ 

Daly ............ 

Hamley.......... 

Kimberley ...... 

Stanley .. 

Victoria ........ 

Young ... 

Total 
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^^DRY bible;^ 

Report by Veterinary Surgeon Desmond, 
Micro-organism Discovered. 

Tiie following interesting report by Veterinary Surgeon Desmond lias been 
forwarded to the Minister for Agriculture :— 

In January, 1903, the South Australian Council of Agriculture decided to 
inquire into the occurrence of a disease of horned cattle commonly known as 
dry hible/' and for this purpose some thousands of long circular letters were 
forwarded to owmers of live stock. About 100 replies were received from 
different parts of the State, and when these were reviewed the following 
results were obtained, viz. :—Symptoms well-described, 16 ; cattle afiected 
which were supplied with bone .meal, salt, and sulphate of iron, 10; cattle 
a-Sected on green feed, two ; wrong diagnosis, four; illness supposed to be 
caused through eating poison weeds, two ; abortive particulars, 66. These 
replies were far from being satisfactory, and when the owners of sick animals 
were asked why they did not answer the circular letter the usual reply was, 
It was too complicated and contained too many questions.'' The circular 
contained over 40 questions, and asked for repHes that were far too difficult 
for the average farmer to answ^er. In 1906 instructions were given that I 
was to make a study of the disease, and I proceeded to Morchard, where a 
great number of animals were affected. While studying the disease in this 
locality my services were asked for by the Government of Tasmania to 
assist the Government Veterinary Surgeon of the Island State to investi¬ 
gate a mysterious disease of cattle. While in Tasmania no difficulty was 
experienced in proving to the Government Veterinary Surgeon and the 
Chief Inspector of Stock that the disease affecting their cattle was 
identical with the disease that caused such a large death rate in cattle 
in South Australia and Victoria. While in Tasmania much laboratory 
work was done in order to solve the difficulty. The laboratory of the 
Dauttceston Hospital was placed at our disposal, and the work done was 
of great practical value in the present investigation. The cultures 
obtained in Tasmania are still growing in this laboratory, and are trans¬ 
ferred' every month. 

In 1907 the Minister of Agriculture (Hon. L. O'Loughlin), recognising the 
seriousness of the trouble in the dairying districts of this State, gave instruc¬ 
tions that I was to make a systematic study of the disease, with the object 
of finding out a means of prevention, and, if possible, a line of treatnient for 
affected animals. It was then pointed out to the Hon. the Minister that he 
bad given explicit instructions that on no account were the weekly lectures on 
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veterinary science at tlie Rosewortliy Agricultural College to be put aside for 
any otlier work, and if it was decided to liave the disease investigated 
additional lielp would be required to do tlie routine work of tlie veterinary 
department, and deliver lectures at the Rosewortliy Agricultural College and 
Sebool of Mines. Tke Hon. tbe Minister agreed to tbis ; and Mr. Loxton 
was appointed to tbe position of Assistant Government Veterinary Surgeon 
in January, 1908. Wben Mr. Loxton bad mastered tbe multitudinous duties 
attached to tbe veterinary department, I was at bberty to give my atten¬ 
tion and endeavors to solve tbe mystery as to wbat was tbe cause of tbe 
trouble. In March of this year a visit was made to Orroroo, Quoin, and 
Hammond. At Orroroo and Quorn the cases were very scattered, while at 
Hammond a great number of cases were found under conditions that were 
favorable for a thorough investigation. A farm, which is recognised as a 
hotbed for the disease, where a large number of cattle succumb every 
year, the losses during the early months of the year amounting 
to several hundred pounds, and where all kinds of horned cattle, such as 
bullocks, cows, steers, and heifers were affected, was chosen as the site for 
studying the disease in all its phases. This farm had an abundance of feed 
and two wells of water. The conditions in which the cattle were kept were 
contrary to the general opinion that the dryness of the feed was the cause of 
the trouble. Opportunities were offered to study the three forms of the 
disease, viz., the acute form, in which death takes place in a few hours ; the 
sub-acute form, in which the affected animals live many days; and the 
chronic form, when the animals are sick for many weeks, and from which 
recovery takes place in a small number of cases. 

The symptoms of this disease in its many forms have been so often 
described in the public press that owners have no difficulty in 
recognising it when their cattle are affected. The following additional 
particulars were noted on close observation of sick animals:—1. In 
the acute stage the affected animals are easily excited and show well- 
marked brain symptoms, the pulse and respirations are increased, while the 
temperature is about normal. Unconsciousness occurs at short intervals, 
and the animal falls to the ground, lying with its nose to the flank, death taking 
place in from a few hours to one or two days. Such cases, when submitted 
to a careful 'post-mortem examination, show well-marked congestion of the 
delicate membrane covering the brain, and other symptoms which will be 
described in full in a future report. 2, In the sub-acute stage, besides the usual 
symptoms, such as the glassy eye, &c., there is a spasmodic jerking of the 
muscles of the fore part of the body and a continuous movement of the muscles 
above the eyes. 3. The chronic stage is most complex, and the deductions 
to account for the frequent unconsciousness must he postponed until a more 
definite investigation is made. Animals in this stage will partake of food 
and water and perform all natural functions, remaining in a recumbent 
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position for inaiiv weeks, until they are a mass of sores where their bodies 
come in contact with the ground, often causing the owner to destroy them 
to end their suhering, and to dispense with the cost of feeding and water- 
iiig an animal in which there is only a remote chance of recovery. 
There are a few cases recorded by observant owners in which an atlected 
animal has recovered from the disease, but has succumbed to a fresh attack 
in the following year. In the numerous cases that have been recorded only 
one case is known where an animal has survived a second attack. One 
important feature was observed during the present year. Stiffening of the 
muscles {rigor mortis) and decomposition, even when exposed to the fierce 
rays of the sun in summer, is not rapid. A disagreeable, foetid smell is given 
oft' from the carcass of an animal when submitted to a fost~mortem examination 
a few moments after death takes place, or in animals that have been slaughtered 
for investigation purposes. Subsequent work in the laboratory decided what 
was the cause of this disagreeable odor, which will be accounted for in a 
future report. Cultures were made from all fost-mortem examinations of 
animals slaughtered in different stages of the disease and from those that had 
recently died. Tubes of media were inoculated with smears from the 
different organs and glands. The difficulties of performing field bacteriology 
were overcome by a simple contrivance, and very satisfactory results were 
obtained. The weather was very warm, and an incubator for the develop¬ 
ment of any germs which were located in the tissues was not required. The 
majority of the inoculated tubes showed an abundant growth of various 
conditions and colors. These have formed the subject of extensive laboratory 
research. 

Wliile at Hammond I was ably assisted in carrying out the inoculation 
experiments by Mr. Loxton, the Assistant Government Veterinary Surgeon, 
who worked day and night in the laboratory in Adelaide at preparing 
the necessary medium for the cultures, a very large quantity of 
which was required, and for which telegrams were continually being 
forwarded. After spending three weeks in the North, the next step 
was to visit Adelaide for the purpose of submitting the large 
amount of material which had been collected to a very searching laboratory 
investigation, the result of which has been, after many weeks of work, 
that three unusual micro-organisms have been isolated and obtained 
in pure cultures. The next step was to inoculate animals with these cultures 
for the purpose of finding out if they would produce a disease that was 
known or otherwise. These organisms were numbered 1, 2, and 3. No. 1 
in a pure form wms injected in very large doses into two cows, and had not 
the slightest effect on their health, nor did it disturb them in any way. 
Culture No. 2 was next experimented with, and, although it did not kill the 
animals which w^ere inoculated, it made them very sick, and put them off 
' their food for several days.. The next step was to inject cultures Nos.' 1 and 
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2 mixed togetlier* No fatal results were obtained, and tbe symptoms pro¬ 
duced were identical as wlien No. 2 culture was tbe subject of inoculation. 
No. 3 culture, a most difficult organism to work out in its many pliases, 
was next experimented with, and produced quite definite results. Several 
cows liave been inoculated with it, and tbe following is a resume of its 
action -A few moments after injection into a liealtliy cow there is a shivering 
fit, and the animal falls to tbe ground, tbe respirations are bimied, and tlie 
animal is very distressed. Tbis, in tbe majority of cases, only lasts a few 
moments, and tbe animal will rise to its feet and present the following 
symptoms :—Pulse, respirations, and temperature mitcli accelerated; trem¬ 
bling of the forequarters, twitching of tbe muscles above tbe eye, and a 
glassy appearance of the eyes. Death may take place in nine to ten 
hours, and in other cases a fatal issue is not obtained until several 
days. All the experimental animals were submitted to a most searching 
fost-morteni examination, and all tbe lesions found in cattle which. acquii*e 
tlie disea,se in a sta,te of nature were pT*esent. Several sheep liave 1)een killed 
with tins micro-organism, death taking place in about four hours. Although 
such a fatal organism to ruminants, the small laboratory animals—the ral)hit 
and guinea pig—do not succumb to experiments. This germ has already 
been submitted to a searching investigation ; it has been repeatedly cultivated 
from the tissues of the various animals killed by inoculation, and when again 
injected into healthy cows has caused death under identical conditions. 
The rules which are laid down and which govern bacteriological research 
are termed the '' postulates*" of Professor Koch, and require that a micro¬ 
organism, to be recognised as a specific agent in the production of patho¬ 
logical alterations (diseased conditions) should fulfil four conditions :—- 
'' 1. The micro-organism must be found in the blood, lymph, or diseased 
tissues of man or animals sufiering from or dead of the disease. 2. The 
micro-organism must be isolated from the blood, lymph, or tissues, and 
cultivated in suitable media, i,e., outside the animal body. These pure 
cultivations must be carried on through successive generations of the organism.. 
3, A pure culture thus obtained must, when introduced into the body of a 
liealthy animal, produce the disease in question. 4. Lastly, in tlie inoculated 
animal the same micro-organism must be again found,” 

All these conditions, which are in many cases not possible, to put into 
practice wlien investigating diseases peculiar to tlie human subject, have 
been repeated many times in the case of the micro-organisms isolated in tlie 
prosecution of this inquiry. 

One important observation was noted in tbe north of this State during 
the month of March, and is well worthy of being recorded. At a large 
dairy farm on which a great number of cows were milked this disease 
appeared for the first time, and naturally the owner was very alarmed. 
There could be no mistake as to the disease being the so-called dry 
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bible/" as I destroyed tke affected animals and submitted tkem to a searcli- 
ing •post-mortem examination. On viewing tlie conditions in wliicli tlie cattle 
were kept it was discovered that the water supply was collected by blocking 
up a. road on wliicli there was much traffic, and turning the water into a 
large waterhole. It was decided to treat the water supply witli a libera-l 
amount of sulphate of copper. This wars done under my supervision, with, 
the satisfactory result that no more cases occurred on this farm. In the 
laboratory the following experiment was made :—^A quantity of water from 
the Adelaide supply, after passing through a sterile pressure filter, was col¬ 
lected in a sterile flask and submitted to further sterilisation for an hour, by 
steam pressure at 151bs., at a temperature of 250°F. This water was 
inoculated with a pure culture of the micro-organism wliich had killed the 
numerous cows inoculated with it, and placed in the incubator. A ready 
growth under these conditions was obtained. This experiment was con¬ 
ducted under Mr. Loxtou’s observations, who was astonished at the result. 
During September of this year a short visit was again made to Hammond, 
not for the purpose of seeing cattle affected with the disease, as the 
majority of cases occur in the autumn months, but to conduct inoculation 
experiments on animals which are kept in a locality where the disease 
appears every year. Five cows were secured; two were inoculated, while 
the remainder were brought on to Adelaide for furtlier experiments. The 
two cows inoculated showed well-marked symptoms of the disease, and 
one succumbed after five days. The other, a large, strong cow, although 
very ill for seven days, survived the experiment, and it was decided to 
leave her in the locality for the purpose of observing future developments. 
A large number of farmers were interested in the experiments, and all were 
unanimous in declaring that the symptoms, as shown in the inoculated animals, 
were identical with “ dry bible.” The owner of tlie farm on which tliere 
vras such a large death rate Iastautumn!was present at the post-mortem examina¬ 
tion on the cow killed by the inoculation, and he remarked, '' I have removed 
the hides from score's of cattle which have died of ' dry bible,' and cut up 
the carcasses for burial or burning,'"and the appearance of this cow after the 
experiment and the condition of the internal organs are the same as the cattle 
\afiected on my farm.^^ 

In th& Journal of Agriculture of South Australia, August, 1909, under 
the heading of '"Mortality of Live Stock,” the following numbers of cattle 
that have succumbed to “ dry bible ” are quoted from statistics furnished by 
the Government Statist In 1907 there were 3,067 deaths from ^ dry 
bible during 1908 there were 11,133 deaths of cattle, both within and 
outside counties, ^ dry bible ’ being responsible for more than one-fifth of 
the number, namely, 2,395.” The losses to this State are enormous, as 
the value of the animals can be computed to be between £4 and £5 per 
head. These figures are quoted in this report to show how necessary it is 
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to spare no expense to solve, if possible, a means of prevention, whereby 
animals in localities where dry bible is very prevalent can be pre¬ 
vented from being affected with this fatal disease. Such a step would 
be an important one in the interests of the economies of the State. I 
expect to elucidate many important additional features in tlie laboratory 
investigation now proceeding, which is of a severely searching nature, embrac¬ 
ing all phases of the question, and which is necessary to verify those 
conclusions forced upon me so far by the definite reaction of those 
organisms isolated, and which I believe are the proximate cause of dry 
bible.” The details of this research, with all data, will form the subject of 
riiy report, whicli will be presented at the earliest possible date, and which 
must be withheld until complete verification enables me to reassure the 
public and to face the unrelenting inquiry of the scientific world. 

J. Desmond, Government Bacteriologist, 
Adelaide, November 24th,'"1909. 



FARM EXPERIMENTS IN THE NORTH. 


For some years past farmers in various parts of the State have undertaken 
experiments under the direction of the Department of Agriculture for the 
purpose of showing chiefly what varieties of grain are suited to each district, 
and what artificial manures are most desirable in each locality. With the 
object of inspecting some of these farms Professor Angus left Adelaide on 
Wednesday, November 17th, and spent a week in the North, going as far 
north as Hawker. 

The first farm visited was that of Mr. F. Coleman, of Tuela, near Saddle- 
worth, which consists of 1,200 acres, the soil generally being of the Bay of 
Biscay type. Mr, Coleman has a crop of Tarragon wheat which promises 
to yield SOhush. to the acre. Other crops that were looking well were Federa¬ 
tion, Yandilla King, King's Early, and Pratt's Comeback. The Special 
Coiuebac}|: Jonathfin were not so good, yandilla King does better in 
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this district than MarshalFs No. 3, while King'’s Early does not do so well 
as at Roseworthy College. The crops on the manure plots showed the advan¬ 
tage resulting froni the application of phosphates, although the “ no ina.niire ” 
plot Avas a very good one. Mr. Coleman is also conducting experiraents 
nitli 16 varieties of ]K)tatoes on. belialf of the Department, and the plots 
were ah very neatly arranged and tlie piarits looking well. 8ome gTa.ss plots 
laid down tlire(‘ ye;ii‘s ago on behalf of the Department were rather over¬ 
grown with weeds, but nevertheless some of the grasses had done fairly 
well, such as Rye Gi'ass (both Perennial and Italian), Tall Fescue, Tall Oat 
Grass, Falling Awn, and Brome Grass. The clovers were more or less a 
failure. 

At Dawson a dry-farming experiment is being carried out on behalf of 
tlie Department on the farm of Mr. C. H, Meyers. The farm comprises 
about 700 acres, of whicb 132 acres are under crop this year. The experi¬ 
mental plots are not looking well, being in most cases badly blighted. Mr. 
Meyers considers tliat this is due to the fact that too much super. (GOlbs.) 
had been applied. The plants made very rank growth at first, and were 
more forward than the other crops, but just at a critical time a severe frost 
was experienced which had tbe effect of blighting the heads. The main 
crop was put in with 30lbs. of super, per acre, and in Mr. Meyers's opinion 
the crop will yield quite 12bush. to the acre. This is a satisfactory return 
from a district which has an average annual rainfall of only 10|in. 

Mr. T. P. Tapscott's farm was visited for the purpose of seeing the com¬ 
petition wheats being grown there. Mr. Tapscott manured his main crop 
with 401bs. of super., while the competition wheats received a dressing of 
601bs. per acre, but no apparent difference in the crop could be seen. 

At Oladdie the dry-farming experimental plots of Mr. L, ClialmeT'S 
were inspected. As at Dawson, the plots here are not looking well, about 
50 per cent, of the heads being blighted. Agrieiilture in tliis district is 
gradually giving place to dairying, and farmers who at one time sowed 1,000 
acres of wheat are now content to put in from 100 to 200 acres. They ha v(^ 
found that it pays* them better to utilise their land for grazing purposes. 

A visit was paid to the Hawker district for the purpose of making arrange¬ 
ments for starting agricultural experiments there. The present season at 
Hawker is the best experienced since 1892, and the crops throughout the dis¬ 
trict promise to average about lObush. an acre. This is practically the first sea¬ 
son in which artificial manures have been used in the Hawker district, and 
farmers find that a light dressing, say 301bs. to the acre, is a great advantage. 

At Hammond the dry-farming plots are looking very much better than 
at Oladdie or Dawson, although they are not promising as well as last year. 
The lay land plot is looking almost as well, but the season seems to have been 
unfavorable to the dry-farming plots. Earlier in the year these looked 
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particularly well, and being more forward tlian the otiiers, they suHered 
accordingly during tlie liot spell at the beginning of Noveni1:>er. Tlie varieties 
test in wheat which Mr. Griffin is conducting on behalf of the Department 
has been very successful. All of the varieties sown liavc done well, and some 
partieiilarly so. The following varieties are being grown:—Special Come¬ 
back, Cumberland, Federation, PratUs Comeback, Yandilla King, John 
Brown, Gluyas, and Early Yiking. Of tliese Cumberland stands out as 
being particularly suited to tlie district, being an early wOieat with a good 
sample of grain, and in this plot it looks equal to yielding from 16bush, to 
ISbush. per acre. Early Viking is another wheat that seeiiis to suit the 
northern district about Quorn, and Mr. Griffin’s crop looked Like yielding 
ISbiish. per acre. Mr. Griffin takes a keen interest in tlie experimental 
work, and his plots ivere all ivell laid out. His farm is an object of great 
interest in the district, and tlie result of his work is watched witli iiiiich 
interest by his neighbors. 

After calling jit Mr. M. Coi’coran/s farm and inspecting the (*oiiipetition 
i\'liea,ts being grown there, Professor Angus went on to Mr. J. Scluippards 
farm near AVilmington, wlierc manure experiments are being carried out 
on behalf of the Department. This year the plots as w^ell as the general 
crops have suffered from the excessive wet. Mr. Schuppan has obtained 
the best results when there has been a comparatively dry winter with fair 
later rains. The manure experiments have been conducted over a number 
of years, and the results generally seem to indicate that bone super, gives 
the best returns. The average annual rainfall is about 21in. The holding 
consists of 760 acres, of which about 300 acres are cropped every year. The 
wheats generally sown are MarshalTs No. .3, Federation, Purple Straw, Stein- 
wedel, and Yandilla King, and the average yield is about llbusli. to the 
acre. 

At Caltowie Mr. F. W. Lehmann is conducting experiments with a number 
of different varieties of wheat, and he is strongly impressed with the value 
of the experiments as having showm which are the best wdieats to grow in 
the district, namely, Yandilla King and Federation. As a result of tliese 
experiments hundreds of bushels of Yandilla King liave been distributed 
for seed. The experiments have also shown the'farmers wliat not to grow ; 
for example, Jonathan and Comeback, which do not yield nearly so well 
as Yandilla King and Federation. 

Mr. Sandow, of Koolunga, also has a high opinion of the value of experi¬ 
ments, and, although the neighboring farmers do not take iiiuch interest 
in bis plots, they are content to buy the wheat from the plots in order to 
secure good, clean seed, and to give more than the market price for it. Mr. 
Sandow^s crops are looking particularly well, especially those of Yandilla 
King, John Brown, and Jonathan, while his crop of Comeback wheat is one 
of the finest of this variety that Professor Angus has seen, 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


The Annual Report. 


Tlie annual report of the Minister of Agriculture was presented to Parliament 
on the 5th of October, and is now available in printed form. A good deal 
of the information it contains has already been, published in the JoiirnaL 
The following extracts are new:—■ 


the Report of Professor Perkins.) 

Ieeigation Water Supply at Rose worthy AGRicunruRAL CfoLLEOE. 

TM extent to which we shall in years to come have to depend for tlie expa n¬ 
sion of national wealth on artificial irrigation is, I believe, beginning gradually 
to sink into the national consciousness. We have a vast area of territory, 
as yet but sparsely occupied, and as a community we are almost wholly 
dependent on what agricultural sources it can supply, and in the nature of 
things it seems probable that we shall continue to do so through all times. 
Our future expansion, therefore, may be said to be limited by our ability to 
continue increasing the sum total of these agricultural resources. Unfortu¬ 
nately, or fortunately, the bulk of our territory is subject to what may be 
described as arid iind semi-arid conditions of climate; and in present vmi- 
ditions we can expect from these disinherited regions but spasmodic returns— 
years of plenty almost forgotten in the host of lean ones. Apart from the 
disputed question of emigration, the natural increase of a. fortuna-tely healthy 
climate imposes upon us the duty of seeing to it that all natural advantages 
that may have been bestowed upon us are availed of to tlie full, unless, indeed, 
we are prepared to see our carefully-reared manhood drift away to create 
wealth for others. The question, therefore, arises as to wliether wliat is by 
nature arid and semi-arid must of necessity permanently remain so. As a 
community it may without invidiousness be said that, notwithstanding tlie 
meritorious efforts of individuals, we have hitherto altogether ignored irrigation 
and its great possibilities to a country such as this. It is to be feared that, 
such as they are, our ideas on irrigation begin and end with that magnificent 
waterway, the Murray, albeit even to-day we are very far from realising the 
vast stores of w’ealth that lie locked up in its arid banks ; but irrigation cao be 
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practised—on a lesser scale, it is true-—wherever rise water-washed steeps, 
wherever can be sunk a humble well. To the south of Europe, in the north 
of Aliica, over many parts of Asia, there exist many a community eking out 
its sole wealth from some such source ; and to similar practices we must in 
the course of time inevitably turn. In the meanwhile is it not right that 
the rising generation shall have the opportunity of being initiated into the 
art of handling water to advantage ? Is it not right that we as a community 
should endeavor to learn, and learn early, all that local conditions can teach 
us of the possibilities before us ? The Eoseworthy Agricultural College is 
at present admirably fitted, both as to staff and equipment, for any form 
of agricultural experimental work, and I hold that what advantages in this 
direction exist should be availed of to the utmost, and that we should at 
an early date be put in a position to carry out experimental work that may 
in later years serve to guide those who will have to depend on irrigation for 
their living. In tlie circumstances, too, is it not advisable that every student 
passing tlirough. this institution should leave it with some of the leaven of 
the irrigationist ‘i 


We arejat present, it is true, in connection with the magnificent Barossa 
reservoir; but how inadequately, from the point of view of real irrigation, 
the experience of the past few years has very well shown us. For some 
time past we have had in hand the by no means simple task of reducing to 
a suitable grade some 16 acres in the immediate neighborhood of the farm 
buildings; our water supply should be sufficient to enable us to place this 
area adequately under irrigation. If our delivery mains were 4in. pipes 
instead of 2in. pipes, as is at present the case, I venture to affirm that the 
work that we should do in the matter of irrigation problems would be of 
incalculable benefit to the State. By a careful series of regular observations 
we could undertake to determine the exact quantities of water necessary 
under definite conditions of temperature to grow successfully tbc various 
types of irrigated crops. We could determine by what means water can 
be applied to best advantage to irrigated crops when the irrigation supply 
is limited; we could ascertain what types of irrigated crops are likely to 
prove most profitable under the conditions open to us ; we could endeavor 
to find a solution to the '' salt question, for already in our irrigated fields 
"‘salt patches"’ are making their appearance; finally, we should have the 
opportunity of instilling the irrigationist’s instinct into some of the rising 
generation. As matters stand, however, even with but a few acres under 
irrigation, we make a fair start in spring; but as the season progresses have 
the mortification of seeing the most promising of crops failing us for lack 
of an adequate irrigation water supply. It is to be hoped that, in the near 
future, something will be done towards putting us in a position to do some¬ 
thing more than dabble in irrigation. 
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(From the Report of Professor Angus.) 

Loxton Experimental Fakm. 

That the Loxtoii country is capable of producing wheat/ a,fc least in 
favorable seasons, will be seen from the statement of hist year’s crop, ^.rhc 
following table gives a summary of the yields of the plots 


Plot. 

Variety. 

l*repa ration 
of Land. 

Acreage. 

Hags Wheat. 

Yieid per 
Acj'(' 
(bushel). 

1. 

Federation 

Fallowed 

1 666 

74 

34-19 

2. 

Federation 

UnfalloM^ed 

i:i-97 

78 

17-4 

3 .. 

(iluy^as 

1 Comeback 

Unfallowed 

12-96 

79 

lH-7 

4 ......; 

Unfallowed 

6'57 

2o 

12-4 





, 


Each plot was sown with about 45lbs. seed and 5()lbs. superphosphate 
to the acre, and these results, eminently satisfactory, would indicate that on 
this class of land fallowing—nven the first break of the land—gives a very 
substantial increase over unfallowed land—in this case an increase of 100 
per cent. Here, too/of the varieties sown Federation and Gluyas do very 
much better than Comeback. Samples of each of these w^ere sent to town, 
and the quality of the grain was first-class. All the Federation and Come¬ 
back were sold as seed for the district, as was also the Gluyas, with tlie excep¬ 
tion of a few bags. The Federation seed was supplied from the Parafield 
Experimental Station, and has been selected for two years. 

Grass and Clover Plots. 

Work has been continued in the direction of ascertaining the suitability of 
European grasses and clovers to South Australian conditions. Generally 
speaking, however, our efforts were only partially successful. One of the 
chief drawbacks in attempting to acclimatise these grasses and clovers is 
the prevalence of weeds. On this account the plots at Mount Barker were 
fed down with sheep, and have now been ploughed up in preparation for an 
experiment in varieties of imported potatoes. At Saddleworth tlie same 
trouble exists, but here several grasses—such as Italian and Perennial Eye, 
Tall Fescue, Cocksfoot, and Falling Awn—have proved tliemselves as being 
suited to the district, and, when well established, stand the hot dry summer 
remarkably well The clovers were more or less a Mlure. At the request 
of the Tatiara Branch of the Agricultural Bureau a series of plots .were laid 
■ down with grasses and clovers about two miles south of the township of 
■Borderto'wn. 

Parafield Experimental Station. 

The wDrk at the Parafield Experimental Station continues to make 
satisfactory progress on the lines laid down in the last two reports. A coii- 
siderabfe number of improvements have been made on the place by clearing 
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and grubbing trees, by tlie erection of fencing, subdividing tbe larger paddocks, 
and by the removal of about 300yds. of road metal from the tracks. This 
nuisance is gradually being got rid of, and the metal is being put to good 
account by the district council on their roads. 

The harvest returns were not quite so good as last year, although in the plots 
of selected seed for distribution throughout the State some very good results 
were got. In this section of the work it is most desirable that the seed should 
go out clean. Now that these varieties have been under observation for a 
few years, there is no doubt about their being true to name ; but in handling 
such a large number of different varieties it is a very difficult matter to keep 
any one absolutely clean. Consequently a large amount of time had to be 
put in in going carefully over these plots, and when it is remembered that 
several of them were three or four acres in extent it will give some idea of the 
amount of tedious work that has to be undertaken in connection with a. 
station of this nature. 

The following varieties were grown for distribution as clean seed:— 
Yandilla King, 27*|busli.; Federation (fallow land), 30|bush. ; Federation 
(stubble land), 25|busli. ; Federation (new land), 22busli. ; Marshairs No. 3, 
23busli.; Cumberland, 26bush.; Pratt’s Comeback, 24|-busli.; Special Come¬ 
back, 26Jbush.; Bobs, 28bush. ; Jonathan, 18bush.; John Brown, 19bush. 

These yields are not so high as last year, but this year’s sample was a 
particularly good one, and those to whom seed was sent spoke very highly 
of it. 


Fixing New Vabieties. 

Before a new variety of wheat can be put on the market or sent out for 
distribution, a very great amount of care has to be exercised in seeing that 
the variety is fixed—that is to say, that the heads are uniform in type and 
Gharaoteristics. The 28 varieties that were sown last year had to be carefully 
gone over in order to get them as near true as possible, and consequently the 
yields could not be recorded. They were not, indeed, at a stage at which 
any good result could have been got from recording the yields. They have 
been resown this season, and sufficient seed will be got to make a milling test 
of them. Moreover, they have been sown in long narrow plohs, so as to make 
the handpicking as effective as possible. 


Breeding Plots. 

The new crosses effected last year turned out splendid successes, and some 
very promising results were got from them. They have been carefully 
classified according to their varying characteristics, and resown in a series of 
small plots. In all about an acre hf^.s been sQwu with new wheats, The rows 

D ' 
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are put in about 2|ft. apart, and tbe individual plants in the row about Oin. 
apart. The whole of these plots were put in by hand ; hut their appearance 
is so satisfactory now as to thoroughly justify the amount of labor that was 
expended on them. The following is a list of these crosses :— 

Crosses on John Brown—Indian No. 1, Indian No. 6. 

Federation—Indian No. 3, Indian No. (1, Bobs, Stanley (Canadian 
wheat). 

Comeback—^Indian No. 1, Indian No. 3, Indian No. 8, Indian No. 9, 
Bobs, New Clubhead, Thews, Bnnyip, American No. 8. 

Yaiidilla King—Bobs, Stanley, Early Jonathan, Thews, Clubhead, 

In addition to these the following crosses were effected .—Stanley and Thews 
on Dart/s Imperial. Stanley on Jonathan, Stanley on Bobs, Indian No. 3 on 
Bobs. 

The question of continuing this crossing work is one which requires grave 
consideration, as one might go on from year to year getting new crosses and 
multiplying work to such an extent as to make it unmanageable. Before 
last harvest, however, a still further number of crosses were effected, as 
follows:— 

On Federation—Gluyas, Clubhead, Jonathan, Indian No. 19, Indian 
No. 5, Stanley, Hungarian, and Eed Fife. 

Jonathan—Gluyas, Indian No. 6, Clubhead, Indian No. 7, Indian No. 4, 
and Stanley. 

In addition to these the following were also crossed:—Stanley on Smart's 
Pioneer, Indian No. 8 on Comeback, Stanley on Early Viking, Manitoban 
on Early Viking, Preston on Gluyas, Federation on Preston, Federation on 
Stanley, Stanley on Gamma, Huguenot and Medea on Triumph, Indian No* 
5 on Manitoban, Stanley on Bobs, Medea on Gallant, Stanley on Bunyip, 
Gluyas on Eed Fife, Medea on Silver King* 

From the above it will be seen that (1) the largest amount of work was 
done on Federation. This was done on account of the fact of the previous 
year's crosses being so successful and giving so many'very promising heads. 
(2) A fair number of our hay wheats have been crosses with Huguenot and 
Medea, with the object of making them more nearly solid in the straw. 

Most of the varieties used as the male plants this year were American, 
Hungarian, and Indian, a very fine collection of which has now been got 
together on the farm; but another feature of last year’s work is the fact 
that these American wheats have themselves been crossed in several cases 
by Australian wheats-—as, for instance, Gluyas on Red Fife, Federation on 
Preston and Stanley—and the results of these will, no doubt, be of m 
interesting naturCt 
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(From the Dairy Experfs Report.) 

The Daibyhstg- Industey. 

It is pleasing to report tliat tlie industryJs now unquestionably based upon 
more substantial and sure footing—^more so than ever before. This is largely 
due to tlie adoption of better methods prevailing amongst our manufacturers, 
and together witli a better understanding now existing between them. 

The testing of cream and milk, together with the payment by results, lias 
now become almost universal. This method of purchase is practised, with 
few exceptions, and those must be classed as decaying concerns. I regret 
that in isolated cases I have found the most careless management existing. 
One instance I found the factor}^ was receiving cream and guessing at results. 
The same factory was fast losing supply, and gave the cause as due to the 
competition of the Government Factory, which in that instance and in every 
way has been a blessing to producers. The season 1908--9 under review must 
be put down a.s having been a very good one for dairymen, the quantity of 
butter and cheese produced, perhaps, not being a record ; still, supplies wnre 
good, and prices ruling for products were highly remunerative. Throughout 
the State there is every evidence of a better condition of our dairies, stock, &c., 
and substantial progress has been made. The following shows the number of 
dairy cows for each year for the last six years :—1903-4, 83,348 ; 1904-5, 
88,156; 1905-6,93,069; 1906-7,97,843; 1907-8,100,743; 1908-9,106,269. 
It will be seen that there has been a steady increase in numbers, but the 
increased number has not led to a corresponding increased production. The 
breeding of true dairy type has been neglected, also the feeding of the cows 
for stimulating production. 

Strange to say, dairy practice meets with more favor in our Northern areas 
than in our southern country ; in fact, it has been the main source of revenue 
to many small northerners, who, after a few years, have used it as a stepping- 
stone to an easier way of making a living by going in for lamb-raising, wool, 
and wheat. Dairying under such conditions cannot make rapid progress, 
being resorted to as a means of making revenue when all else fails, and is 
thus constantly subjected to a severe check. However, where dairy practice 
is carried on carefully and associated with pig-raising, it will be found that 
the district is most prosperous, and that the value of land has considerably 
enhanced. Another reason vrhy the dairy industry does not make much 
greater progress is explained when I say there is a great need for co-operation. 
Where we have true co-operation amongst our producers we find greatest 
prosperity, and where a co-operative factory is under sound management the 
producer will always secure his full share of the profits from his products. 
I regret to report that in this State many so-called co-operative factories have 
failed, but this is due to lack of loyalty of the farmers to their own factory. 
Many prefer to pass their own factory to accept the temporary inducements 
offered them, bjr the enemies of co-operation. This, together with the starting 
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of too many co-operative companies in a district, and fighting of farmers 
among themselves, has done miicli to frighten producers from having further 
to do with co-operative efforts. I£ producers would only co-operate in the 
true sense—not figlit, but trust and help one another^—then, instead of the 
closing down of factories, there would be a greater expansion of business. 

Methods of Manufacture. 

There has been a marked improvement in this respect ; still it is found 
necessary to constantly point out how to remedy many faults due to utter 
carelessness. This is in places where often one would least expect to find 
any necessity. The butter manufacturers are by no means as careful as 
our cheesemakers ; still it must be said of our latter makers that they have- 
not quite equal opportunity for producing first-class quality. This may 
be explained by tlie fact that butter-makers are daily receiving, and may 
be almost compelled to receive, cream of inferior grades. Too great a per¬ 
centage of the total supply is only second and third grade. Our dairy people 
are to blame for this condition of affairs, and could very easily remedy it by 
more careful handling of the cream at their homes, and delivering it eaiiier 
to the manufacturers. The quantity of butter which was inspected and 
graded fox export to London totalled 18,205 boxes, or l,0]9,4801bs., whicli 
was classified as follow :— 


1908-9. 

Cases. 

1907-8. 

Cases. 

Superfine. 

.... 2,494 

Superfine ... 

.... 2,363 

First class. 

.... 1,025 

First .. 

.... 10,818 

Second class...... 

.... 4,110 

Second .. 

.... 8,023 

Third class . 

.... 1,327 

Third. 

,981 

Pastry class ...., 

22 

Pastry ..... 

.... 2,351 


18,205 


24,536 


The grading of all export butters was performed this year in the same 
manner as last, with the exception that the number of the certificate issued 
to the shipper was also placed upon the package. As a whole the butters 
submitted were, generally speakiilg, of about the same quality a,s last year ; 
'still there was a marked improvement in some brands where I got the monager 
to exercise greater care in culling out inferior creams. Many, of the butters 
could have been improved very much by an extra working, much of it showing 
too great a percentage of free moisture. The moisture content could also 
have been reduced if manufacturers had churned \t lower temperature. 
Gonsiderable variation was evidenced in certain brands. They varied in 
flavor, color, texture, &c., which points to careless grading and manufacture. 

The gi'ading of cream supplies should be more seriously considered by 
our makers. Unless they adopt grading of the creams we will have a poor 
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name for our produce • and it certainly recoils on tlie good, clean, lionest, 
and careful dairyman, as he is compelled to accept the lower value. 

I am perfectly sure, and we have proved it over and over again, that South 
Australian best butter is equal, and will command equal value, to the best 
butter ill the world, but unless grading is adopted seriously at our factories 
we cannot hope for highest values. Manufacturers and proprietors of factories 
should be careful to see to this question of grading before it is too late, when 
their butter will be neglected in London and low values received. They 
would do well to note that every year the buyers more and more are buying 
on the Grovernment certificate. The price between a second grade and first 
grade is very considerable. It is only a matter of time when the certificates 
will be demanded, as London buyers realise by this means they are assured 
of better results. 

The grading of dairy produce may lie said to have been established pri¬ 
marily as an educative factor to serve mainly the purpose of instruction to 
iiianufacturcrs as to liow to remedy errors whicli were found in consignments 
forwarded to the port of inspection. Tliis holds as good to-day tis ever it 
did, and I am constantly forwarding instructions to manufacturers during 
the export season how to remedy faults. It is pleasing to note how anxious 
managers of the factories are to secure first class certificates for their factory's 
output ; yet there are a few who are either most careless, or in other words 
more anxious to please the great percentage of their cream-suppliers, and 
consequently grade many as first cream which are low-grade seconds. 

Manufacturers cannot hope to carry on as was the case a few years back ; 
buyers are now far more keen to regard the quality. The time is fast passing 
away when first-class fine-flavored butters will carry the inferior on their 
back—-quality is demanded. 

There appears to be a tendency at the commercial end of the business, 
where inspection is being carried out for quality, first, to be more lenient 
when the market has an upward tendency; , second, to be more stringent 
when the market is fiat, with a downward tendency. 

On a bare market it is always easy to dispose of even a second-grade butter 
in London at prices ranging within 5s. per cwt. of finest, but it is a very 
different matter to secure within 10s, to 15s. of tops with second grade on 
a full market. Few (if any) complaints have ever been heard of when the 
markets are high, but on a fiat market there is always some complaint— 
flavor fishy, off, &c. 

In 1906 our second-rate S.A. butter realised as high as 140s. per cwt., and 
more keenly sought after, top quotation 145s. to 150s. With the same brand 
of butter last season sellers found it difficult to quit at :i5s. less per cwt. than 
tops. I mention this to show how necessary it is that grading be compulsory. 
For would it not follow, if no grading obtained, after a high-priced year such 
as the above, that it would mean a great temptation on the part o| ooi manu- 
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facturers to err in regard to quality, and the improved condition of our 
Australian butters would be hurled back years, to the advantage of our fast- 
approaching rivals; and I would herein point out that the competition in 
London, and England as a whole, is becoming keener each year. It is only 
a matter of a short time when our greatest competition will come from Siberia, 
which butters are fast meeting with favor in England. Thousands of tons 
are annually shipped to Copenhagen, and there repacked and sold in England 
as Danish. 

Grading may have many against it; still I am assured of its intrinsic 
value, which will always obtain, and by so doing it has amply fulfilled the 
mission for which it wars inaugurated. 

Fx'^ults Found in Export Butters. 

Faulty flavor may be set down as the greatest weakness found. In this 
respect the cause was mainly due to the using of inferior creams with tlie 
better grades. Many consignments, though creditable in many other respects, 
had to go into second grade, when the position would have been very difi'erent 
if more cureful grading of the cream supply had been insisted upon at tlu'. 
factory. One or two off-flavored cans of cream will suffice to luin tlic fia.vor 
of a score. The remedy is clear to manufacturers. I also noted that ver>" 
different qualities of flutter were found in the one consignment under tlic 
one brand. Repeatedly in drawing cases for inspection from a consignment 
of butter from one factory I would find one first class and maybe two or more 
second class. Consequently it only remained to issue a second grade certifi¬ 
cate, covering the lot, for which a secondary price would be received, yet 
contained within the consignment was a considerable quantity of butter 
which would secure first class certificate if submitted separately. 

The texture of the butter generally was satisfactory; still, in this respect 
the main fault was apparent surplus moisture and greasiness. Greasy texture 
is the result of churning and working, or exposing the. butter to too high a 
temperature. This can be easily remedied where control of temperature 
can be had. Much of tlie trouble is also to be traced back to tlie farm, wliere 
no care ofttimes is given to the cream, and it is the exception to find it cooled 
down. The cooling down of creams as they leave the sepamtors on our 
farms wmuld bring about an improvement in texture, flavor, and keeping 
quality, and if delivered early to our manufacturers would allow of first- 
class quality being produced. 

No factory manager or butter-xnaker can produce first-class butter from 
a second grade cream; as the cream is, so will the butter be. I cannot 
impress manufactui^ers too much with the importance of fearless grading of 
the cream supply. 

Streahiness.—Tim is another common fault, and is due mainly to incoin- 
petency or carelessness of the maker. It is the result of uneven incorporation 
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of tlie salt witli tte butter. There is no excuse for this kind of tiling. It 
certainly gives the butter an unsightly appearance and lowers its value. The 
remedy is simple, and only consists of extra working of the butter. 

Moist Texture .—I regret to state that there exists a tendency amongst 
manufacturers to sell a butter containing a liigher percentage of moisture 
than was usual. This is in order to produce a higher overrun, but with such 
a practice there will surely be complaints from the customers in London. 
It is often due to excess free moisture that a butter turning the scales at 
Port Adelaide at 56-|lbs. will not weigh 561bs. in London. 

Butters containing more than 14 to 15 per cent, of water will also be found 
to contain a greater percentage of caseine, which creates a detrimental efiect 
on the keeping qualities. The question of moisture content has been very 
much discussed in England, and it was due to the presence of excessive 
moisture which led to the law being made that no butter was to be sold contain¬ 
ing more than 16 per cent. This is now the limit allowed. Nor is it fair to con¬ 
sumers that they buy water for butter-fat. It is proving a, very serious 
matter just now for some countries, and if we transgress the same will obtain, 
viz., that our butters will be publicly stated to contain excessive moisture. 
Prosecution wili follow, with the result that tlic Engiisli retailer will steer 
shy of Australian butter. Surely tliere can l;)e nothing he can dread more 
than to be publicly exposed and prosecuted iis selling a dulterated food. 

Let our Australian butter be found to contain more than tlie limit and it 
will have a serious effect on prices, and it will be the dairyfarmer who wili 
suffer. The question of heavy moisture content is receiving the attention 
of the home and foreign produce exchange, too ; and, further, I would remind 
manufacturers that the Federal Commerce Act provides for this, and the 
maxim, water content allowed in superfine butter is 14 per cent., and other 
butter 16 per cent. 

It is my intention this year to institute a more critical examination of export 
butters, as too many of our butters arc sailing too close to the limit. During 
last season a number of samples were analysed, as I was of opinion the water 
content was too great. However, on analysis, I found that, though close up, 
not one exceeded the limit. Still, several lots which were good enough for 
superfine had to be classed as first class on account of the moisture exceeding 

14 per cent. The number of samples on analysis which showed more than 

15 per cent, w^as eight. The highest percentage found was 15*76 per.cent.; 
the lowest percentage found was 10*00 per cent. The average moisture 
content in samples of South Australian butter was 13*21 per cent., which I 
consider very satisfactory; still, there were many who exceeded this. Any 
benefit which a manufacturer may obtain by making for high water content 
will not be lasting, and if generally adopted would have a had effect in oversea 
markets. I should recommend producing a butter containing not more than 
14 to 15 per cent. This would be most profitable if well made. The manu- 
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facturer who makes a butter containing 10 per cent, of moisture may be said 
to be waKstefub inasnviich as there is no necessity to come below 12 per cent, 
to 15 per cent. 

There is no data to prove which is the better per cent, to aim at, and tiiere 
is no reason why butter should not contain 11 per cent., providing that the 
water used is free from injurious organisms; therefore the production of a 
dry butter with a lower water content is wasteful to the manufacturer, whilst 
on the other hand there is no proof that a higher percentage tliaii 14 |)er cent, 
is detrimental to the keeping qualities. 

Preservatives .—Buttermakers should be careful to see that they do not 
exceed the limit allowed, viz., | per cent., b}^ law in England, and that they 
use nothing but brands which have proved themselves after exhaustive trials. 

Boxes .—Generally speaking, the packages containing butter of first-class 
and superfine quality were all that could be desired. It is, however, desirable 
that shippers be more particular regarding the condition of packages, many 
being very discolored and presenting a filthy appearance, and for which they 
lose points when grading. There have been no complaints about green timber. 
Most, if not all, of the cases used were made from well-seasoned New Zealand 
pine. 

Surface of the Butter and Paper.—It is surprising tlie carelessness that exists 
with some of our makers. Invariably I find a roiigliiy smeared surface, 
where a plain fluted wooden roller could be run over the surface, and the 
packages would present an attractive appearance. The paper, in many 
instances, is found to be smeared and filthy, and I warn shippers that I shall 
be very severe with them where I find such gross evidence of carelessness 
when grading. How^ever, I trust that the factories will remove any further 
cause for complaint. 


Milk: AND Cream Cans. 

Throughout the State generally there is a better condition ol)taining so far 
as cleanliness is concerned. However, on inspection I found many dairymen 
were yet ignorant of the necessity of being clean. Many cans now used for 
conveyance of cream to factories should be condemned, being rusty and 
possessing an objectionable odor. Cream or milk should not be received 
in such cans, and if it is, then it should be paid for at a lower rate. Cream 
delivered under such conditions will not allow of a first quality keeping 
butter being made. Directors of factories should support their managers 
in rigidly enforcing cleanliness in every particular. Cream and milk cans 
should not be used for carrying whey back to the farms. This is often the 
cause of an inferior fermentation setting up in the cheese, causing a poor 
flavor. No cheesemaker should allow this practice, as it will surely afiect 
Ms milk,supply. 
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Creams. 

These are delivered at our factories in all conditions of temperature and 
maturity, but I regret the greater quantity during the summer months is not 
fit for the manufacture of finest flavored butters. It is high time our dairy 
people woke up to a high sense of their duty in caring for the milk and cream, 
and not until they all recognise their responsibliity in the manufacture of 
good butter will we have our improved position. 

I know the delay in early delivery cannot be helped in many cases. Still, 
I must recommend more care, with earlier delivery to the factory. The use 
of preservatives is not to be recommended. The best preservatives I know 
of are cleanliness and coolness. If necessary, the addition of a liandful of 
salt will tend to check rapid fermentation, and allow of its delivery in better 
condition. In this connection it would be well that dairymen so set tlieir 
cream screw in the separator tliat the consistency of the cream, should be 
such that it will not take more than Iflbs. to i^lbs. of cream to produce lib. 
of butter. 

Milking Yards. 

In many instances there was vast room for improvement. However, a 
better condition is gradually coming. The drainage is often faulty, and lime- 
washing should be more freely practised. I have again had to complain of 
the usual house necessities being stored in the same place as the cream. 
Dairy people should place their cream in a cool, well-ventilated room, away 
from any possible source of taint, as cream most readily absorbs any foul 
odors. 

Factory Machinery for Butter Manufacture. 

The newest machine is that known as the combined churner and worker. 
This machine churns the cream, washes the butter, and works the salt into 
the butter, thus doing away with the necessity of using a separate machine 
in the way of butter-worker. 

There are several makes; the working is practically the same, but the 
sliape and gearing of the machine is different, I was so impressed with these 
machines that I arranged to purchase one for use at the Government Butter 
Factory, but had several improvements put upon it by the maker. There 
is no labor in emptying these machines. A trunk is either placed under, as 
in the case of the “ Victory,'" or run in to, as in the case of the “ Toplis," 
which machine is now at Port Adelaide factory. 

The saving in labor where these machines are used is considerable, and, 
after careful inspection and working of the Toplis/' I am satisfied as to the 
usefulness of such a machine. 

Cheese Factories. 

Those visited were found to be kept in a satisfactory condition, and the 
quality of the cheese as a whole throughout the colony' was most creditable, 
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many of our makes being quite equal to finest New Zealand. However, this 
feeing so, it happens that consumers are not, in many instances, able to secure 
the cheese they favor, viz., a well-matured, mild, clean-flavored cheese. This is 
due to the fact that many of our factories find it more profitable to sell new 
and only half-matured curd. Many of our factories would do well to install 
a very useful machine for agitating the milk and curd. This machine has only 
been recently installed in many of our modern cheese factories in New Zealand 
and Australia, and is knowm as the McEwan milk and curd agitator. It will 
effect economy in labor, and is most effectual in the handling of the curd, 
doing it more easily and effectually wlien compared with the present system 
of raking and hand-stirring. Further, it will not remove the lining from tlu> 
bottom of the cheese vats, thus increasing the lifetime of the vats. They are 
built to suit any sized vats, and are drawn by a pulley from the main shaft, 
which can be readily put in or out of gear with a lever, and run at any speed 
required. They are so constructed that any cheesemaker can remove them 
in a few moments, I would also recommend any of our cheese factories who 
are contemplating the purchase of a mill to secure tli.e improved New Zealand 
curd mill. Further, an improvement may be effected at little cost in the curd 
knives by having three small rollers placed on the bottom end of the knives ; 
the rollers in which the Alfalfa separator spindle runs are most suitable. By 
their use makers can cut more uniformly, which is an important matter in 
securing an even cooking of the curd. 


Water Supply por Dairy Cows. 

During the last year it was pleasing to note that a better water supply was 
available for dairy stock; the rainfall being a good one was responsible, no 
doubt, to a large extent. Nevertheless more provision was now being made 
to ensure better conditions, and even if we were to have a dry season the 
dairy stock will have improved watering places. Dairymen sliould give more 
attention to the water supply. A good water supply is most essential to 
successful dairy practice, as it plays an important part in the yield and quality 
of dairy products. In many instances dairy stock are compelled to drink' 
from what might fairly be termed dirty and stagnant waterholes during sum- 
'mer'montbs. ' 

Shelter for Dairy Stock. 

In this respect our dairying people are very careless, few recognising tlie 
benefit which will follow where the dairy cows" comforts are attended to. 
Not only must more intelligence be put into the breeding and feeding, but 
the sheltering of our cattle must be seen to, Both winter and summer. Where 
possible, belts of trees and hedges should be grown, and the rugging of cows 
should be given more attention. The latter can be dispensed with if warm 
and shad^ conditions are provided, with rough shelter-sheds, treesr or hedges,^ 
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Many comer blocks on our farms could be planted with trees for slielter. 
They would prove most useful in supplying slielter, firewood, and beautify 
our farm lioldings. 


Fastubes for Dairy Stock. 

Dairy people should now be well aware that there is a heavy strain upon 
the system of a dairy cow worthy of the name, there being a constant wearing 
away of the animal body, which in its turn is constantly removing valuable 
plant food from our soils. Even so, I am, of opinion that dairy practice is 
unquestionably the highest soil robber of any branch of agriculture. Never¬ 
theless, it is highly important that more energy be directed to the improve¬ 
ment of our soil and pasture. Under the present conditions of grazing and 
pastures it cannot be expected that our land can retain its fertility, noi* the 
pasture its nutritive value—pastures being fed bare and never allowed to 
seed, nor are they ever top-dressed witli manures to return food constituents 
to tlie soil, which must otlierwise become depleted of food for their growth. 
Farmers slioiild give just as much attention to the manuring and laying down 
of permanent pasture as they would to the growth of any crop. Where dairj^ 
stock are to be kept it is of the utmost importance that special areas be laid 
down in mixed grass and clover suitable to the district. These will then 
lessen the necessity for too much hand feeding, which demands increased em¬ 
ployment of labor, which in most instances swallows up any returns had under 
the present Imlf-hearted dairying practice which exists. 

Ensilage. 

Again it would be wise to refer to the great necessity that obtains for the 
preservation of food supplies for times of scarcity. Ensilage-making is 
gradually finding favor amongst dairymen; still, this method of conserving 
fodder is too rarely availed of, and in many districts the most crude notions 
of its practice appear to prevail. Again, I find that the limited amount of 
capital at the Jiands of many dairy people is the bar to their making the 
necessary provision. Therefore I feel, under such circumstances, compelled 
to recommend that the erection of silos receive the serious consideration of 
the Government. Personally, I am not a believer in too much spoon-feeding ; 
still, from what I have seen, I am of opinion that many people who are anxious 
to conserve are minus the means. I would recommend, therefore, that silos 
be erected (say one half-dozen) in suitable centres throughout the State, 
and terms arranged that the farmers agree to pay for them on time payment. 
When making this suggestion I am doing so knowing full well that many 
would most willingly avail themselves of the opportunity if offered. B}" so 
doing l am convinced that such a movement would be welcomed, and would 
lead to an appreciable increase in the production of our rural industries, and 
^ould be the best of ensuring our dairy stock against the disease known 
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commonly as dry bible, which deaths, in my opinion, are due to nothing 
else but gradual starvation of the system. I would also point out that the 
conservation of green fodder is one important practice which must be univer¬ 
sally adopted in Australia before we are in a position to remove a Ipng-felt 
necessity, viz., a continuous supply of dairy produce to our oversea customers. 

CtRowino op Green Foodstupfs, Rooi^ Crops, 

I am pleased to report that more attention is being given to this matter 
by some dairy people ; still, there is vast room for expansion. In too few 
cases do I find maize, sorghum, millets, &c., being grown for summer feeding, 
and root crops, mangolds, swedes, which can be grown successfully over a 
wide area of the State. The same applies to barley, oats, &c,, for winter 
feeding. By attention in this respect not only would dairy folks find when 
their cattle have been well summered that they will winter well, and when 
they come into profit very much improved returns will result. It is a most 
common and pitiable sight to see many good cows just freshened, poor and 
miserable, and almost totally unfit to fulfil their mission at the bucket. Such 
cows must prove unprofitable, wliereas if well cared for would liave proved 
heavy yielders of butter and have given substantial profits. I am of opinion 
that dairyfarmers would do well to keep fewer cows and pay more attention 
to their feeding. Just here I would also higliJy commend to dairymen the 
advisability of laying down a few acres, or even a small patch, of lucerne. 
This, where it can be grown, is unquestionably the king of fodders for milk 
production, and I am of opinion that it can be successfully grown in many 
districts throughout the colony where at present it is almost wholly neglected. 

Government Butter Factory. 

The supply during the review has been the heaviest since the inception of 
the factory, and there appears to be every reason to believe that the business 
will continue to increase. The factory was establislied purely on account of 
there being very considerable dissatisfaction expressed by dairymen in every 
part of the colony, and it was due to their demands that it was erected, as they 
desired a means of securing a fair and honest check to compare butter contents 
and quality of their cream. That this factory has justified, and fully and 
satisfactorily carried out, the mission for which it was inaugurated is most 
fully shown by the continued and loyal support given it by producers from 
every portion of the colony; and it is pleasing to report that there are but 
few who are suffering grievances, , and as a matter of policy do not wish to 
see its usefulness, and more particularly that, although many do not support 
the Guvernment, they are fully aware of the value and usefulness of sucfi, 
§n ,^i»b%hm.ent, ■ ■ 
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It may be of interest, so I here\vith give the figures of the factory up to 
date, June 30th, 1909 :— 



Pounds of Cream 
Supplied. 

Pounds of Butter 
Manufactured. 

! 

Pounds of Cream 

1 to 11b. of Butter. 

t 

Gross Value. 

First Year .. 

479,421 

252,327 

> 1*90 

£ 

11,037 

Second Year .. i.,. 

9t9,176 

499,981 

1-90 

23,782 

Third Year (to date) .... 

1,222,074 

669,344 

1*83 

[ 

31,832 


In no instance have we touted or catered for cream from any dairyman 
in the colony. Personally, I have strongly objected to such a practice ever 
obtaining, and have strongly instructed to that effect. The figures shown 
above are very satisfactory, and they are made more so when it is known 
that the amount of £23,782 does not include £500 which was returned to 
producers from the profits as a. bonus. Further, there is a most substantial 
profit to report the last year, and these profits are distinctly after due allowance 
has been made for well paid wages to the workers, full office expenses, and all 
charges, including interest on capital of plant, buildings, &c., 

The factory has been most successful, and is mueh appreciated by producers. 
The business has so increased tliat it was necessray to erect special and more 
commodious building, and increased plant. Such will result in the factory 
being now worked even more economically and with still better results to our 
producers. The new building and plant will be equal to the most efficient, 
convenient, and up-to-date factory, not in South Australia only, but in 
Australasia. A complete pasteurising plant with cooler, together with a 
combined churn and worker, is being installed, both of which are of the most- 
approved type. The capacity of the factory may be set down as equal to 
treating, if necessary, 30 tons to 10 tons per week. 

Outlook for the Future. 

Tlie prospects are very bright, and I am of opinion that at all times there 
is no State, wlierein a better average price is paid for the material than in 
South Australia,—tluit is, for well-cared-for milk or cream. The expansion 
of the industry will depend much upon the care which is exercised by our 
dairy people in first breeding, feeding, and selection of good dairy stock. 
Rreeding on better lines and feeding only those found profitable, after they 
have been fairly treated and their value arrived at with the scales and Babcock 
tester. 

There are, therefore, three essential considerations in respect to the improve¬ 
ment of our dairying business'—^better breeding, feeding, culling, and manage¬ 
ment. These alone will assure the progress of the industry. Dairymen can, 

I think, look for remunerative values for their products during the coming 
year, both in local and oversea markets. Still, the profits they make will 
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imicli depend upon the cost of production and condition of their produce 
when marketed. Competition, I feci sure, will become keener during the 
next few years. Tlie butter supplies of Siberia are becoming very heavy, 
with an improved quality ; and after many years’ warning, it points to tlieir 
being our greatest competitors in the English market. They have advantages 
over us in Australia in labor, &c,, but we have many conditions which counter-' 
balance. Still, greater care is essential in the management of tlie raw material 
in Australia at the farms, and if we manufacture good, clean-fiavored products 
tliey will always find an unlimited demand. The industry here is upon a 
sounder basis, transit conditions are better, and we have good work being 
done by our Commercial Agent. These, coupled with the fact that trade 
conditions are good, I see no reason, if sound produce is shipped, wfiiy the 
future should not prove one of the brightest for producers. 

i^Ffom the Report of Chiej Inspector of Stock.) 

Sheep. 

During the past year tlie health of the flocks has been good, and no serious 
epizootic disease has visited the State, but a good many sheep have been lost 
by troubles that, unfortunately, are always with us, such as lung and intestinal 
worms, tetanus, stink wort poisoning, ophthalmia, poison plants, cuckoo scab, 
and poverty. 

—Lung and intestinal worms have been only too prevalent in the 
South-East, and in a few flocks near the Murray, and in the Lower North, 
The South-Eastern Inspector of Stock reports the use of inter-tracheal in¬ 
jection of turpentine and oil for lung worm as being of great service. Many 
owners neglect to provide licks, wdiicli are so necessary to health-of sheep, 
especially in the South-East. Salt and iron are indispensable ; and if a littld 
turpentine is added to the lick it becomes a most valuable vermifuge ; but 
turpentine must be used in very small quantities at first, or the sheep will not 
touch the lick. Mr. Riddoch, one of our most experienced stockholders, 
strongly recommends the use of turpentine ; and by gradually increasing the 
quantit}^ of turpentine in the. lick the sheep will acquire the taste, take con¬ 
siderable quantities, and thrive well. 

Tick —It is regrettable to have to report tluit tick and lice are 

again prevalent, especially in the coast districts. The inspectors had great 
trouble in enforcing the dipping of vermin-infested flocks, and complain of 
the still frequent use of useless, non-poisonous dipping preparations that will 
not destroy lice or ticks. In common fairness, however, it must be stated 
that the owners of the majority of the great proprietary dips plainly state in 
their advertising pamphlets that their non-poisonous preparations, are not 
intended and are useless for the destruction of lice and ticks ; but still 
foolish or prejudiced persons will continue to use them, to the detriment of 
their own and their neighbors' flocks. 
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Wild Bogs and Foxes .—Wild dogs are again reported to liave caused great' 
loss, and especial]}'' in the Far North. The Deputy Chief Inspector reports 
that foxes are rapidly increasing in the Central and Northern districts, and 
are becoming a serious pest to the farmers. The fox has come to stay, and 
the rapidity with whicli reynard is increasing is simply appalling. He is all 
over the farming areas, and has taken kindly to the Far North, with all its 
drawbacks. Fortunately a fox will take a bait much more readily than a 
wild dog, and now fox skins are so valuable many, no doubt, will be poisoned. 
There is much to be learned, however, even in poisoning and laying baits. On 
a recent journey in the North I found that it had been discovered by some 
cunning men in the ranges, where foxes were very troublesome and numerous, 
that they were very fond of sardines. The method of poisoning adopted 
was to mix ca,rbonate of soda with strychnine, put a small quantity of the 
poison on a sH.rdine, without handling the bait, and use a. trail when laying' 
the ];)aits. I wiis assured that by using this method tlie foxes not only readil}' 
took the baits, but were fopnd, which does not very often liappen, dead close 
to, iind the men were able to get the skins. This metiiod of poisoning has 
since been tried by farmers on the plains immediately north of Adelaide, I 
am told, with complete success. 

Losses from Poisonous Plants .—There have not been many reports of losses 
from noxious weeds, but a heavy loss was experienced in a large flock of 
travelling sheep on the Murray. As usual numbers of pregnant ewes have 
been lost from stinkwort-poisoning. Stinkwort in flowei* has a very toxic 
effect on ewes in lamb, which should be kept off stinkwort country as much 
as possible. . .. , . 

The The lambing lias been very disappointing, owing to green 

feed coming so late in the season. Though there are many individual cases 
of high averages in favored districts, the general average for the whole State 
will be very low—probably under 70 per cent. However, though so many of 
the early lambs were lost, the later droppings were good, both ewes and 
lambs being strong, and the feed plentiful. 

IFooL—Again South Australian woolgrowers can look back on another good 
wool season. The clip, though lighter than usual, was in perfectly sound 
condition, the leiigtli of staple very marked, and less burr and seed than for 
some time past; and it is good to note the gradual improvement in our 
farmers'" wool. The brightness and freedom from tick of the Port Lincoln 
wool was generally remarked. The number of bales offered at the Adelaide 
wool sales was 141,562, and the number sold 134,705, showing an increase as 
compared with last year’s sales of 12,454 offered and 14,271 sold. 

' Cattle."' • 

The number of cattle in South Australia, according to the latest returns 
available, are as follows :—340,376, namely, 106,269 dairy cattle and 234,107 
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other cattle, showing an increase, as compared with the previous yea,r, of 
5,705^ —namely, dairy cattle, 5,526 ; and other cattle, 179. 

PleurO'Fneumonia .—I am glad to be able to report the almost entire freedom 
of our herds in South Australia from pleuro-pneumonia during the past year. 
For many years past the staff have inoculated all herds and travelling droves 
of store cattle in which the disease appeared with most gratifying results, and 
liave patiently pointed out to stockowners the value of inoculation as a pre¬ 
ventive of the disease ; and our present comparative freedom from this 
dreaded disease is in a great measure due to the fact that a great many of tlie 
cattle-owners—particularly in the north of this State, the Northern Territory, 
and Western Queensland, where we obtain so many cattle—are now inocu¬ 
lating whenever virus can be obtained. The energetic work done by one 
stockowner—namely, Mr. Sidney Kidman—has been of great value to th e 
State. This gentleman, since he became convinced of the value of inoculation, 
has not only inoculated his own herds, but immense numbers of cattle for 
other owners, and set a notable example, and clearly demonstrated the great 
value of inoculation. The principal cause by which this disease is perpetuated 
amongst our cattle is undoubtedly the so-called recovered beast. In many 
of these so-called recoveries the diseased portion of lung becomes encysted, 
nature throws a wall around it, and for a time—it ma\' l^c twelve months, two 
years, or perhaps longer—the animal appears to thrive, hut eventually the 
wall of the encystment breaks down, and the disease again becomes active and 
spreads through the herd. It is false economy to keep these recovered beasts 
in a herd. All cattle showing the symptoms of the disease should be destroyed, 
and the rest of the herd or drove inoculated as soon as possible. Though 
more than I5j000 head of cattle were slaughtered during the past year at tli^ 
city slaughterhouse only one beast was condemned for pleuro-pneumonia. 

TubercMlosis .—A determined effort has been made by the staff to keep tliis 
dangerous disease in check, and I am glad to be able to state tliat we liavi' 
had great help from owners of cattle, who are reporting cases of diseases iiuick 
more freely than in the past. There has been a slight increase in the nu]nj)er 
of cases of tuberculosis dealt with—namely, 240, as compared with 206 last 
year; and of this number 95 Avere dairy and 145 otlier cattle ; 223 were 
destroyed, 7 died, and 10 were isolated for further examination. 

Paralysis or Dry BibleP —Three hundred and fifty-six head of cattle 
were, found by, or reported to, the staff suffering from paralysis, or 
so-called “ dry bible,'' during the past year, showing an increase of 
47 over the previous year. Of this number 259 were dairy and 97 
other cattle; 299 died and 57 recovered under treatment, and no doubt 
a good many cases were not reported. All the evidence we now possess 
points to a defi.ciency of phosphate in the food as the principal, if not the 
sole, cause of this disease. The experiments carried on in this State and in 
South Africa in the past have clearly shown that a liberal supply of phosphate, 
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in the form of grain or bonemeal, is an effective preventive of the disease. 
Many of our experienced cattle-owners in this State have, by intelligently 
deann^ with the food and water supply of their cattle and supplying the 
in nitme demands for the proper nourishment of their stock, pre¬ 

vented the recurrence of the disease. 

AcHnofmjeosis. —Eighty-nine cases were dealt witli^—namely, 42 daily cattle 
and 4:7 other cattle; 64 were destroyed, and 25 were isolated for fattening 
or for treatment. 

Ctecef.—Thirty-six malignant cases of cancer were dealt witli by the staff, 
and were all destroyed. 

YacJca-poisoning .—A great many cattle have been lost during the past year 
from turning them into burnt yacka country. The green yacka shoots wliicli 
sprout after a fire have a very toxic effect on cattle, and owners should be 
more careful. Fortunately most of the stockowners in the South-Eastern 
and Boiitliern distiicts are aware of the danger, but it is feared that many of 
tlie cases tliat have been looked upon as dry biblo in tlie Port Lincoln 
and other districts were really yacka-poisoning. 

Camels. 

The number of camels inspected during the past year was 1,948. The 
Northern Inspector reports that owing to the prevalence of of camel mange, 
and carelessness of owners, it became necessary to establish a quarantine near 
Port Augusta West, and 61 camels belonging to various owners were seized, 
quarantined, and dressed, the cleansing process being prolonged owing to the 
absence of green feed. All these camels have now been released clean."” A 
number of camels were also yarded and dressed for mange at Hergott and 
Farina. Altogether 343 camels were found suffering from mange (scabies), 
and were dressed under supervision ; 3 died and 340 recovered. The number 
of camels in the State by the last returns was 3,051, inclusive of 235 in the 
Northern Territory 

Horses. 

The number of horses in the State, according to the latest returns, was 
213,385, allowing an increase, as compared with the previous year, of 4,746. 
Influenza (pink eye) in a very mild form visited the State, attacked most of 
the horses in the Metropolitan' District, and beyond temporarily incon¬ 
veniencing horseowners did very little harm, and very few died. Subsequently 
the disease spread into the farming areas, and caused much inconvenience at 
the busy time of the year, and many horses were lost from pneumonia and 
the usual sequelae, as many owners were unable to spell their horses when 
suffering from attacks of the disease. Two outbreaks of anthrax occurred bn 
two farms near Wallaroo; quarantines were declared, and the stock on the 
farms vaccinated with anthrax vaccine, with satisfactory results, and both 
farm^ will soon be released. This outbreak, there is little doubt, was caused 
by the illegal introduction into the State of nnstcriliscd Mood and bone 
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manures. Anotlier source of uneasiness is tlie increasing prevalence of 
tetanus in our horse stock, and it is feared that a good deal of carelessness 
leads up to many of the shocking cases seen by the. inspectors during the 
past year. Yards and stables should be kept as clean as possible, and wounds 
and sores on our horses should be attended to at once, kept clean, and a good 
antiseptic dressing used. It must be remembered that the germ of this disease 
gets into the wounds and sores with the dirt. Anti-tetanic serum treatment 
has been tried, but the results were not satisfactory. 

Swine. 

The latest returns show another serious falling oh in the number of pigs in 
the State. According to the latest returns the number of swine was 78,454, 
showing a decrease, as compared with the previous year, of 12,287. 1 am 

glad to be able to report, however, a marked improvement in the health of 
swine in the Metropolitan District (Quarantine District No. 2), a- freedom 
from swune fever, which is most encouraging ; and it is hoped that in the near 
future it will be possible and compatible with the safety of the pig industry 
to remove the restrictions on the movement of swine and release Quarantine 
District No. 2. 

Having in view, however, the extreme difEcuity there is in eradicating 
swine fever, and the highly contagious and insidious nature of the disease, 
the fact that the authorities in Great Britain have failed to stamp out the 
disease, and that swine fever still exists in Victoria and New South Wales in 
spite of the determined efforts that have been made, it is proposed still to 
maintain a strict supervision of the pig market and piggeries. The condition 
of the pigs and piggeries has been much improved since the outbreak of swine 
fever. More attention is paid to the class of pig bred, and many insanitary 
piggeries have been destroyed, but much remains to be done. Insanitary 
piggeries still exist, which are a menace to the pig industry, and should be 
condemned under the Health Act. 

The practice of hosing pigs in the Adelaide pig market, especially in the 
cold weather, is a prolific source of disease, and should be stopped. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


TKe montlily meeting of the Advisory Board was held on Wednesdayj, 
November 10th, at Eoseworthy Agricultural College, there being present 
Messrs. J. W. Sandford (chair), Gr. E. LaSer, C. J. Tuckwell, J. Miller, 
C. J. Valentine, A. M. Dawkins, and Professor Perkins. 

This meeting was held on the occasion of the annual visit of the Board to 
Eoseworthy College Parm. Professor Perkins conducted members round the 
farm. A fine field of Cape barley, going about 50busli. to the acre, was pointed 
out (says the Register) on land that had previously borne a crop of turnips. 
Passing by a small paddock Professor Perkins pointed out several sheep as an 
object lesson against dipping too soon after coming off the machine shears. 
The machines, it was explained, leave in a few instances small cuts which 
are almost invisible, and the dip had caused blood poisoning. Several sheep 
had been lost from that cause, and the ones above noted were just recovering 
from illness. In future it was intended, in order to obviate trouble, not 
to dip till a month after shearing. Two fine irrigated plots of lucerne attracted 
attention. A healthy-looking patch two years old had been cut last year 
seven times. The other one, sown last April, had already had one cut taken 
ofi, and had only been watered once since; but it was more than 1ft. high 
and in splendid condition. Next a 23-acre plot was passed, in which long 
lines of bare stalks and wild oats called for explanation. This land had been 
planted with thousand-headed kail. Nearly 600 lambs had fed in the enclosure 
for five or six weeks. They had stripped the plants, which, however, would 
grow again and would be once more fed ofi. Mr. Miller remarked that when 
the College was first opened that land would not carry 600 sheep on 200 acres. 
A mixed crop of oats, wheat, vetches, and lucerne, going nearly 4 tons to 
the acre, was next examined. In reply to an inquiry, Professor Perkins 
said he advocated the sowing of lucerne in autumn. Weeds wmuld come 
up with it, but they would protect the succulent fodder during the winter, 
and when the cut was taken off the lucerne would grow clean. If the autumn 
crop failed—which was unlikely—there would he opportunity to sow the 
lucerne again in the spring. The general wheat crops on the farm, which 
before the late hot winds and rain had promised 26bush., were not now 
expected to average more than about 20bush. Many plots had been beaten 
down as though a roller had been over them. 

The visitors made a close inspection of the experimental grass plots, where 
many well-known varieties and anything new that comes to hand is given 
a trial and made to contribute to the education of the agricultural students. 
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A particularly favorable impression was produced by a bed of Spanish sainfoin^ 
wliicli was 2ft. liigii and in flow^er, and bad been grown witbout water. Among 
otlier grasses wbicli received favorable comment were tbe King's Island 
melilotiis {Melihtus indica) and veldt grass, and a tall, coarse-looking plant 
{Medea saliva) was indicated as one for wbicli eattl(‘. bad a, grt^at partiality. 

An instructive section in tbe permanent experiment field was that of tlic 
rotation crops grown w-itb and \vitboiit manure. Tlie party was impressed 
with tbe beneiit of tbe rotation system, and was informed that, in fivc^ years 
wlieat grown after a summer crop liad only yielded a less total by Sbush. 
or 6busli. than wheat after ba,re fallow; while wheat after a winter crop 
sliowed little difference in comparison with wheat after ])are fallow. One 
good plot was shown carrying its fourth wlieat crop in live years, tbe last 
year having been bare fallow. 

The experimental wheat strips proved an educative feature. In 
the work of proving types, hybridising, and improving by selective bi/these 
and other forms of experimental work are carried on with an 
patient labor and careful book-keeping tliat reflect great credit on of 
and the students. The French wheats, which came to South Austral.p staff 
the reputation of being heavy yielders, were said to be too late for tills . with 
but it was hoped that after acclimatisation and attention it would be ftate, 
possible to make them ripen earlier. Hybrid Champlain was pointed'^ji^ 
as the most promising variety in the section. In the hand-crossed grains 
the Delta Squarehead was the best yielding barley on the College Farm. 
King's White wheat wms better than King's Early or King's Ked; but tlie 
best selection from King's stock was that booked as Lambda, and was a 
type that was now pretty well fixed. The College Eclipse was noted as a 
considerable improveinent on Carmichael's Eclipse, from wliieli it had been 
bred. A depth test proved highly instructive. It had been carthMl out 
for three years to ascertain what was tlie best depth for the gra in to lie planted. 
Experience right through had shown that 3in. was not too deep, and a good 
percentage of the grain had germinated at even 6iii. Experimental plots 
of 100 to the acre demonstrated the value of feeding down oats. A niimbm* 
of varieties planted side by side had not been cut; beyond these in eacli 
case were three plots fi'om which cuts had been taken on different dates, 
it being Impracticable to put sheep into them. The best results bad been 
shown with Calcutta and Algerian oats, the cut crops having grown quite 
as strongly or more strongly than those that had not been interfered with. 

The competition pens of poultry and the laboratory and other facilities 
for students were inspected. Professor Perkins exhibited a pretty trans¬ 
formation where an old dam had been converted into a lagoon with a central 
islet of veldt grass. The margin had been planted with basket willbwSj 
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and between tlie water and concentric rows of shade trees Kentucky blue 
grass and white clover, with the aid of a topping of white sand, had con¬ 
verted the clayey rim of the lagoon into a comfortable green lawn. The 
visitors lunched at the Gbilege, and were entertained at afternoon tea by 
Mrs. Perkins. 

A request was received from the Port Elliot Branch to consider whether 
black and white magpies should not be removed from the list of protected 
birds. On the motion of Mr. Dawkins it was decided to inform the Branch 
that the board is in favor of the strongest possible protection being ahorded 
these birds on account of the great amount of good tliey do. 

Advice was received from the Secretary to the Minister of Agriculture 
that the Minister intended to introduce a Bill to effect the compulsory examina¬ 
tion of stallions. 

The formation of a Branch at Hookina, with the following gentlemen as 
mein])ers, was approved :—Messrs. A. J. and W. P. Hensclike, B. and F. 
Stone, J. H. Gloede, P. Murphy, P. Kelly, L. and M. B. Woods, B. Sheridan, 
J. Hensclike, jun., T. O'Connor, and D. E. Madigan. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the imdermentioned 
Branches :—^Messrs. E. Hutchings, J. Tyner, W. Hill, C. Godely, J. Godely, 
and W. G. Hender, Keith ; G. A. Goodes, Caltowie; J. Trainor and J. Tren- 
gove, Bute; H. Furnis, G. and F, Weidenhofcr, W. J. Mitchell, H. Traeger j„. 
M, Jones, J. Featherstone, jun., and A. Abbott, Geranium; H. Primer, 
F. Bailey, J. West, and F. Wilkins, Wild Horse Plains; E. E. Smith, A. 
Phiipot, and R. Pannon, Renmark; A. P. Sowerby, Parrakie ; V. Spencer, 
Clarendon; W. J. Pyman, A. E. Feineler, and J. Palin, Hawker ; T. C. 
Simpson, Port Pirie ; W. Osborne and F. Nottage, Meadows; L. Napper 
and G. Carter, Jolinburg; C. H. Bath, Brinkworth ; T. J, Slee, Mount 
Remarkable; G. and V. Gordon, H. Proctor, and M. Dollard, Shannon; 
and E. Brice, Coomooroo. 



Herp of White Cattle. 
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THE PARAFIELD EXPERIMENTAL fARM. 


Visit of the Advisory Board. 


On Wednesday, November 17tli, tbe Advisory Board of Agriculture visited 
the Paxafield Experimental Farm. The following members were present:— 
Mr. J. W. Sandford (chairman), Professor Perkins, and Messrs. J. Miller, G. R. 
Laffer, C. J. Valentine, R. J. Needham, C. Willcox, Colonel Rowell, C.B., and 
G. G. Nicholls (acting secretary). 

The Board was received by Professor Angus (Director of Agriculture) 
and Mr. A. E. V. Richardson (Assistant Director), who has been appointed 
Superintendent of the Farm. The whole of the wheats were inspected, 
the first visited being the selection plots. The value of fallowing was apparent 
on plot No. 1, where a mixture of White Tuscan and Gallant wheats was 
sown for hay. The unfallowed portion was choked with weeds, whilst the 
fallowed section of the plot was quite free and remarkably uniform in size. 
The following varieties have been sown in the selection plots in acre blocks 
.^.-^0 obtain, by careful selection, perfectly clean seed wheat true to name, 
namely;—White Tuscan, Bunyip, Gluyas, Baroota Wonder, Correirs No. 7, 
Comeback, Federation, Yandilla King, Marshall's No. 3, Triumph, Cumber¬ 
land, American No, 8, Huguenot, and Medeah. Of these it was noticeable 
that Bunyip and Cumberland were most forward, and nearly ready to reap. 
Two very fine crops of specially selected Comeback and Federation were 
examined. Comeback has the reputation of being a bad yielder in some 
districts, though its high quality as a milling wheat is undisputed.. A two 
and a half acre plot of this variety, specially selected, looked as likely a 
'' bagfiller " as any on the farm. Several striking hay plots were examined, 
the most conspicuous being Medeah and Huguenot, the former averaging 
6ft. 6in. in height and the latter nearly 6ft. 

, Third-Yeae Ceossbeed Wheats. 

The third-year crossbred plots commanded a good deal of attention. There 
wer^ 28 of these as yet unixed, many of them being the unfixed crosses 
raised by the late Mr. Farrer, of New South Wales, and several of them showed 
promise of being superior gi‘ain yielders. 

Breeding Plots. 

The breeding plots were of absorbing interest. Here the object for which 
the farm was established wa.s apparent, viz., to raise varieties of wheat true 
to name, and clean, and also to improve existing standard varieties by cross¬ 
breeding; and selection. A large number of small hand plots, containing the 
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standard varieties, and wlieat from tlie principal wheat-growing countries 
of the world were sown in rows. Prominent amongst these were the Canadian, 
American, Argentine, Eussian, Hungarian, and Indian wdieats. These 
last named have been specially useful in cross-breeding on account of their 
remarkable earliness and resistance to- fungoid diseases. They are the last 
sown, and are invariably the first to ripen. These have been crossed on 
our South Australian standard wheats with the object of promoting earliness 
and immunity from disease. 

Second-Yeae Crossbred Plots. 

Some time was spent in examining the second-year crossbred plots. The 
efiect of crossing is invariably to break the ty^pe, i.e,, to cause the plant to 
vary. All shades of variation from the male plant on the one hand and 
the female on the other are apparent. The great art of the breeder is to 
seize on the variation which is most likely to be of service and to endeavor 
to fix it, he., to breed it true to type. Conspicuous amongst crosses that 
seemed likely to give encouraging results were the Indian wheats on Federation, 
John Brown, and Comeback ; and also American No. 8, Bunyip, Bobs, and 
Club-head on Comeback. A particularly fine cross was Bobs on Yandilla 
King, which gave heads of exceptional size and compactness, some of them 
being fully 9in. long and densely packed. The visitors expressed surprise 
at the great improvement that had been efiected by cross-breeding in length, 
compactness, and quality of heads. 

Bunt Tests. 

An effort has been made to determine the best fungicides for preventing 
stinking smut in wheat. Two varieties, Federation and Comeback, have 
been used in the tests. In each case a set of experiments with different 
strengths of bluestone, formalin, and fungisine has been made. The plots 
were not sufficiently advanced to decide just yet as to the respective merits 
of these fungicides, but the results will be published in due course. 

Before returning home the visitors were entertained at afternoon tea 
by Mrs. Eichardson. 
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THE PHYLLOXERA BOARD, 


Tlie Chief Inspector of Vineyards (Mr, Henry Lowcay) has presented his 
annual report to the Phylloxera Board of South Australia. He says—'' The 
ninth year of the inspection of vineyards has come to a close, and it is ni}^ 
pleasant duty once more to report that the vineyards of this State are stili 
so far free from the invasion of the dreaded pest, 'Phylloxera vastatrix, and 
heartily congratulate the vignerons and vinegrowers generally on this mdst 
satisfactory state of things. Owing to a somewhat late spring I did not 
consider it wise to commence operations till the last days of October, and 
then continued inspecting up to the end of April of the present year. Last 
year 7,500 acres of vines were inspected, and this season 6,950 acres. The 
great range of country which had to be traversed tliis time as well as the long 
distances and out-of-the-way places where numbers of vineyards are planted 
accounts for the diherence in acreage. During the previous inspection in. 
the Barossa and neighboring districts, where the vineyards are close together 
and easy of access, considerably less time was spent in travelling. 

“ The foilowing localities were inspected in the order they were taken :— 
Started in an unfinished portion of Lyndocli, thence through Rosenthal, 
Sandy Creek, Gawler River, Kangaroo Flat, Willaston. Then in the South, 
Morphett Vale and Hackham, afterwards proceeding to South-East, inspecting 
all the vineyards of Coonawarra Fruit Colony and small gardens in and around 
Penola, as far as Vallum Park. On the way back I broke journey at Border- 
town, where there is a vineyard of six acres in excellent condition; also a, 
small, neglected three-quarter acre a distance from townsliip. Procecd<Hl 
then to Langhorne’s Creek via Strathalbyn. During the })ast tliree or four 
years a good deal of planting has been undertaken along the wondej’fiilly 
fertile banks of the creek. At the present time there are at Langhorne's 
Creek 130 acres of Zante currants and 210 acres of wine grapes. Further 
increases are contemplated. The next centres visited were Hamby Ih‘idg(% 
Riverton, Undalya, Auburn, Watervale, Hughes Park, Emu Flats, the wliole 
of Clare, including Sevenhills, Bumburnie, Stanley Flats (now an important 
Zante currant centre), AVhite Hut, HilTs River (including all outlying vine¬ 
yards). Then I turned my attention to the Teatree Gully district, Higlier- 
conibe, Highbury, Onetree Hill, Golden Grove, Modbury, Hope Valley, Atheb 
stone, Paradise Park, Hectorviile, Felixstowe, Harden, and Hamilton, and 
finished the campaign around Brighton and the circle towards Marion, where 
the next inspection should commence. During my stay in the Clare district 
I took a careful census of the acreage of ah the Zante currant vineyards, 
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including tiie most recently planted portions, and was afterwards able to draw 
up a reliable and up-to-date list of tlie currant vineyards of tke State, giving 
tbe acreage of each, district for tlie years 1902, 1905, 1909. From information 
received to date (September, 1909) I gather that approximately 390 acres 
have been planted this winter, which, added to the 2,885 acres, will raise the 
actual acreage in South AustraHa to 3,275 acres of Zante currants. 

“ On the whole I found the vineyards in much-improved condition, and 
better cultivated than was the case a few years back. This is doubtless 
owing to the more remunerative prices which the vinegrowers are now obtain¬ 
ing for their grapes. There is a tendency in most vine centres, with the excep¬ 
tion, however, of the South-East and the country around Onetree Hill, to 
extend the wine-producing vineyards, and a number of new ones would already 
have been planted if suitable rooted varieties had been obtainable. Vine- 
growers generally are seriously thinking of manuring their vineyards in a 
judicious and systematic manner, for they realise that unless this is done 
they cannot depend on even and payable crops. Last year I had to suspend 
operations several times to go at the request of growers to examine various 
vines suspected of being diseased, but this season only one vinegrower claimed 
my attention in that way. Just before starting my inspections I was requested 
to go and examine some vines at Nuriootpa near tlie distillery. Happily 
there was nothing serious, a few Tokay vines suffering from excess of moisture, 
and the roots decaying through defective drainage. 

‘‘ With regard to the importation of plants by rail and boat, their number 
has steadily decreased from year to year, and is now, through constant watch- 


ing, reduced to a minimum. The certificate which is 

exacted for all trees, 

bulbs, &c., has proved most efiective in every sense. When in the South-East 
last December I heard that plants and fruit trees still at times were introduced 
surreptitiously across the border, but measures have been taken to stop this 

dangerous practice,’^ 




Mr, Lowcay gives the following acreage 

of Zante 

currant vineyards in 

South Australia:— 




Districts. 

Jail., 11)02. 
Acres. 

Jan., 1905. 
Aerts. 

Jan., 1009. 
Acres. 

Clare ...... 

109^ 

3^6 

846 

Angaston .... 

95 

378 

820 

McLaren Vale. 

110 

367 

478 

W atervale, Auburn. 

65 

114 

135 

Langhorne^s Creek.. 

Renmark and River Settlements, iiiclud- 

20 

27 

129 

ing New Era .... 

' 30 

182 

427 

Small vineyards ..... 

15 

25 

50 


444| 

1,459 

2,885 


About 3 per cent, not in bearing. 
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Statement of Meceipte and Bxpendihtre for 
Receipts. 

Dr. £ -v, 

To balance from last accoimt .. 5,503 16 7 

Treasmy bills ., £5,3U0 0 0 
Cash in hands of 
Treasurer .... 135 10 10 

Cash in Bank of 
N.S. Wales .. 65 0 7 

Cash in hands of 

Secretary .... 352 

To Rates account, 1908-9 — 

Collected by Commissioner 
of Taxes under clause 20 
of Phylloxera Act, No. 724, 

of 1899. . 1,221 13 10 

To interest on Treasury bills 186 18 6 


£6,912 8 11 


Twelve Months ending June Mth^ 1909. 


Expenditure. 

Cr. . ^ • £ .V. J 

By expenses of the board.. 460 17 4 


Secretary’s salary £78 4 3 

Inspector’s salary 182 10 0 
General expenses 67 4 1 

Travelling ex¬ 
penses . 117 11 (:> 

Advertising, print - 
ing, and sta¬ 
tionery . 25 7 6 

By Commissioner of Taxes — 

Expenses collect¬ 
ing rates, clerical 

assistance, &c. .. 60 0 0 

By balance .. 6,391 11 7 

Treasmy bids.. £6,100 0 0 

Cash in hands of 

Treasmer .. 281 0 5 

Cash in Bank of 
N.S. Wales.. 4 17 8 

Cash in hands of 

Secretary 2 13 6 


£6,912 8 11 


Balance-shett for Twelve Months ending June 30f7i, 1909. 


Liabilities. 

£ 5. d. 

Revenue expenditure account— 

Balance at credit of this 
account ........ .... 6,659 19 4 


£6,559 19 4 


Assets. 

£ .V. d. 

Treasury hills— 

Amount invested by hoard ..6,100 0 0 
S A. Government— 

Balance of rates, &c., in hands 

of Treasurer . 281 0 5 

Sundr}^ debtors — 

Uncollected rates . 1(8 7 9 

Bank of New South Wales— 

Balance of cuixent account.. 4 17 8 

Cash in hands of Secretary .,,. 213 6 


£6,559 19 4 


J. G. Kellv, Acting Cluiirniau. 

Wm. Geouge Auld, Secretary. 

I have examined the above balance-sheet and compared the same with the hooks a,n<l 
vouchers presented, and certify the same to be a Ml and fair balance-sheet, exlvibiting a true 
position of the Beard’s affairs on the 30th June, 1909. 

W. M. S. Kekwick, A.I.A., S.A , Amlitor. 

Adelaide, July 24th, 1909. 
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THE WHEAT MARKET. 


Seldom, if ever, has the price of wheat remained stationary in South 
Australia for so long a period as it did from the 10th of August to the 10th 
November. When a change in the quotation was made there were some 
interesting developments. On the 11th of November the price for old season’s 
wheat fell from 4s. 6d. to 4s. 2d., with no alteration for new season’s wheat. 
On the 17th there was a further reduction of 2d. in the price for old wheat. 
At the same time the price for new season’s wheat, December delivery, was 
raised to 4s., but for January delivery it was kept at 3s. lOd. One firm 
explained the drop from 4s. 6d. to 4s. 2d. by saying that it was due to so 
many floui mills having shut down in the other States on account of the 
shortage of coal. On November 26th one price was quoted, namely 4s., 
for old season’s and new season’s wheats December or January delivery; 
but subsequently the daily papers reported a slight range in the quotations, 
namely, from 4s. to 4s. Jd., and later on from 3s. ll jd. to 4s. Jd. One of 
the papers reports that the higher price is given in a few instances owing 
to local conditions,” but it is understood that some of the merchants who 
were previously guided by the "'honorable understanding” are now fixing 
their prices independently of that body. 

On October 8th Beerhohm^s Evening Corn Trade List, after reviewing the 
wheat position, concluded an article as follows :— 

The probabilities are, according to revised estimates, that the present season will prove 
to be the third in succession in which there has been a keen struggle between supply and 
demand, with resulting high prices. All this points to the conclusion that the latter 
portion of the present season may easily witness much higher prices than those now 
current. 

In later issues the same paper was not so optimistic, the estimates of supplies 
having been disturbed by the continued heavy shipments from Russia. 
Considerable speculation has taken place respecting the probable reports 
from Argentina. At one time it was anticipated that there would be a con¬ 
siderable reduction on last year’s shipments, but later reports state that the 
exports will probably be as heavy as last year. Although the Buenos Ayres 
correspondent of the Pastoralists^ Review wrote so long ago as the 10th of 
September, his letter on the wheat position seems to bear out those who take 
the view that the Argentine exports of this year will not exceed 10,000,000 
quarters :— 

Only last week did the persistent drought in the south and south-west come to an end— 
too late altogether to save the situation in so far as wheat and oats are concerned. There 
are writers who would have us believe that all is now well, and that the Argentine surplus 
of wheat, linseed, and oats from new crops will be quite equal to the last harvest. They 
must be optimists of the first degree to believe such a thing. Latest news about the 
locusts is not encouraging. A good deal has been heard of the reorganised defence depart¬ 
ment. The new honorary commissioners are men of accepted standing in high com¬ 
mercial circles. They have at their head Mr. Juan Ortiz de Rozas, Jun., who has given 
up the permanent secretaryship of the agricultural office to take the presidency of the 
Locust Defence Department. At the first meeting of the new body the inspector-general 
gave them a rather gloomy report. In brief, he expects the invasion this year to be of 
the greatest density yet experienced. His fears look very much like coming to bo realised. 
From all parts of Cordoba, Sante Fe, and Entre Rios the cry is the same—locusts (fiyers) 
everywhere, and in some cases hatching-out has already begun; hence locust damages 
must form a big item in the damages list to Argentine cereals. We have still to go through 
the frost and hailstorm season. , ■ 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following table shows the rainfall for November, 1909, at the nndermerLtioned sta¬ 
tions, also the average total rainfall for the first eleven months in the year, and the 
total for the eleven months of 1009 and 1908 respectively 


station. 

For 

Nov., 

3909. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
Nov. 

To end 
Nov., 
1909, 

To end 
Nov., 
1908. 

station. 

For 

Nov., 

1909. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
Nov. 

To end 
'Nov., 
1909, 

To end 
Nov., 
1908. 

Adelaide .... 

2-67 

19*53 

20-70 

23*75 

Hamley Brdg. 

1*76 

15*49 

20-54 

16*50 

Hawker .... 

0-71 

11*03 

13*91 

13*05 

Kapunda.... 

1*66 

18*77 

■24*17 

.17*83 

Cradock. 

0-89 

9*83 

12*20 

12*12 

Freeling .... 

2*13 

16-96 

21*94 

17*84 

Wilson. 

0-80 

10*68 

12*68 

13-07 

Stockwell .., 

1*89 

19-41 

23*13 

19*71 

Gordon. 

0-85 

8*22 

11*98 

13*64 

Nuriootpa .. 

2*14 

20*20 

26*60 

21*50 

Quorn___ 

0-86 

12*90 

14*84 

15*80 

Angaston ... 

2*52 

20*68 

27*96 

21*92 

Pt. Augusta . 

1*35 

13*84 

12*89 

12-77 

Tanunda ,.. 

2*31 

21*00 

28-66 

21*52 

Pt. Germein . 

1-29 

11-48 

15*26 

18*08 

Lyndoch ... 

2*61 

21*88 

27*49 

24*59 

Port Pirie ... 

0-73 

11*97 

13*53 

16*52 

Mallala ..... 

1*60 

15*83 

21*44 

17*86 

Crystal Brook 

0-59 

14*19 

17*83 

18*31 

Rnseworthy . 

2*05 

16*51 

22*23 

17*18 

Pt. Broughton 

1-OG 

13*42 

16*38 

15-32 

Gawier.. 

2*06 

18*32 

25.29 

17*99 

Bute. 

1-3G 

14*45 

17*61 

18*17 

Smitbfield .. 

1-79 

15*64 

21-74 

19*93 

Hammond .. 

1-07 

10*00 

14*29 

17*65 

Two Wells... 

1*60 

16*74 

19-52 

16*63 

Bruce. 

0*80 

8*37 

10*97 

19-23 

Virginia. 

1*84 

16*58 

22*58 

1813 

Wilmington . 

0*96 

16*77 

20*01 

25*21 

Salisbury.... 

2*09 

17*53 

23*68 

18*50 

Melrose. 

1-30 

21*81 

28*32 

37*10 

Teatree Gully 

4*43 

25*13 

38*76 

36*23 

Booleroo Cntr. 

0«77 

14*75 

16*93 

19*50 

MagiU.. 

3*33 

23*87 

36*75 

28*62 

Wirrabara... 

0-69 

17*58 

23*36 

20*51 

Mitcham ... 

205 

24*94 

30*14 

25*04 

Appila _ 

0-93 

13-65 

16*71 

20*34 

Crafers. 

5*43 

44-24 

66*66 

49*49 

Laura ...... 

1-40 

16*62 

23*60 

26*59 

Clarendon .. 

3*72 

37*48 

43*18 

31*22 

Caltowie .,.. 

141 

15*95 

18*48 

23*68 

Morphett Vale 

2*96 

22*42 

31-32 

21*53 

Jamestown . 

148 

15*91 

19*69 

20*88 

Noarlunga .. 

2*20 

19-25 

27*45 

21*59 

Gladstone ., 

0-85 

14*82 

16*45 

21*32 

WiUunga ... 

2*44 

24*91 

35*60 

23*91 

Georgetown . 

MO 

17*07 

18-12 

21-21 

Aldinga .... 

2*62 

18*98 

29*34 

19*83 

Narridy .... 

0-70 

15*89 

15*88 

18*36 

Normanville. 

1*54 

19-76 

25-35 

19-85 

Bedhill. 

M2 

15*47 

19*89 

22*19 

Yankalilla... 

1*28 

20*74 

27*48 

23-28 

Koolunga ... ! 

1-03 1 

14*77 

18*62 

20*30 

J^ijidunda.... 

1 0*95 

15*93 

16*50 

18*85 

Carrieton ... 

0-78 1 

10*89 

14*22 

14*23 

Sutherlands . 

0*41 1 

— 

11*28 

— 

Eureiia. 

0‘65 

12*18 

13*63 

17*50 

Truro. 

1*87 

18*40 

24*83 

21*03 

Johnsburg .. 

0*84 

8*94 

11*87 

11*07 

Palmer. 

1*98 

— 

18*41 

14*76 

OiToroo .... 

0*64 

12*58 

13*83 

15*34 

Mt. Pleasant. 

2*77 

25*91 

32*00 

27*82 

Black Rock.. 

0-70 

11*13 

14*22 

15*03 

Blumberg ... 

3*50 ' 

28*45 

36*03 

30*41 

Petersburg .. 

0*71 

11*90 

13*16 

16*50 

Gumeracha . 

4*09 : 

31*79 

46*05 

33-86 

Yongala .... 

1-52 

12*66 1 

14*96 

16*10 1 

Lobethal ... 

3*78 

34*37 

46*79 

34*50 

Terowie . . . . 

0*79 

12*41 i 

13*50 

15*99 

Woodside ... 

3*83 

30*13 

45*39 

33*52 

Yaroowie..,. 

1*03 

12-64 ' 

15*75 

17*85 

Hahndorf .., 

4*23 

34*92 

44*38 

34*54 

Hallett. 

0*83 

15*37 

14*83 

20*84 

Naime . 

i 3*14 

27*91 

37*82 

26*83 

Mt. Bryan ., 

0-56 

14*86 

14*96 

16*02 I 

Mt. Barker .. 

1 3*28 

29*84 

39*54 

27*11 

Burra' ...... ! 

0^52 

16*85 

18*11 

20*51 1 

Echunga ... 

1 3*70 

31*26 

46*69 

31*26 

Snowtown... 

1*28 

14*76 

18*92 

21-24 i 

Macclesfield . 

2*66 

29-40 

36*95 

29*64 

Brinkworth.. 1 

0-87 

14*90 

16*81 

19*86: 

Meadows ... 

3-39 

34*10 

46*46 

33*42 

Blyth....... 

1-24 

15*15 

21*86 

2M9 1 

Strathaibyn . 

1*78 

18-18 

28*19 

20*26 

Clare . 

1*29 

23*27 

28*59 

27*21 ^ 

Callington .. 

1*39 

15-04 

19*98 

15*45 

Mintaro Cntrl. 

0-87 

2M0 

25*18 

23*25 : 

Langhome’sB 

1-22 

14*03 

16*91 

16*88 

Watervale... ' 

1-36 

26*10 

31*63 

30*00 : 

Milang __ 

0*87 

16*92 

17*92 

16*87 

Auburn .... 

1*44 

23*10 

33*73 

; 27*33 ; 

Wallaroo ... 

1*04 

13*12 

17*93 ! 

17*48 

Manoora .... 

0*75 

17*26 

20*20 

18*57 

Hadina __ 

1*06 

15*11 

19*64 

16-87 

Hoyleton_ 

M4 

17*34 

19*90 

18*98 

Moonta. 

P09 

14*35 

20*27 

17*40 

Balaklava .. 

1-42 

15*12 

118*43 

17*82 

Green’s Plains 

1*67 

16*25 , 

20*59 

2044 

Pt. Wakefield 

M2 

12*27 

15*26 

15*88 

Ma;itland ... 

2*17 

19*22 

'26*87 

20*60 

Saddlewortb . 

0*89 ’ 

19*01 

21*66 

18*70 

Ardrossan .. 

1*23 

13-19 

, 17*28 

17*96 

Marrabel .... 

1*08 

17*12 

26*13 

19*59 

Pt. Victoria,, 

2*09 

14*42 

18*84 

16*13 

Riverton .., 

1*26' 

19*66 

24*99 

19*64 

Cdrramulka . 

.1*87 

18*03 

22*57 

15*16 

,Tarlee ...... 

148, 

16*61 

121*04 

15*69 

Minlaton ... 

2*07 

16*87 

21*06 

14*'57''" 

Stockport... 

1*49 1 

15*36 

1 18*45^' 

14*77 

Stansbury .. 

1*89 

16*30 

■22*62 

1 , 

16*61 
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RAINFALL TAMM—continued. 


station. 

For 

Nov., 

1909. 

Av’ge. 
to end 

NOV, 

To end 
Nov., 
1909. 

To end 
Nov., 
1908. 

Station. 

For 

Nov., 

1909. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
Nov. 

To end 
Nov., 
1909. 

To end 
Nov., 
1908. 

Warooka .... 

1-61 

16 00 

18*46 

16*15 

Bordertovrn .. 

1*36 

18*78 

22*19 

17*29 

Yorketown.... 

1*76 

16*96 

18*62 

15*68 

Wolseley .... 

MO 

16*67 

22*56 

!7*i3 

Edithburgh .. 

1*93 

15-85 

17*77 

14*01 

Frances. 

1*21 

19*29 

24*22 

16*38 

Fowlers Bay.. 

0*79 

11*86 

13*80 

1-2-66 

t-. 

o 

o 

i 

fell 

1*33 

20*99| 

26*08 

20*09 

Streaky Bay., 

0*55 

14*89 

18*0e 

14*05 

Lucindale .... 

1*46 

21*67 

28*32 

22*09 

Pt. EHiston . , 

0*76 

15*69 

18*26 

1806 

Penola ...... 

1*53 

25*32 

29 60 

24*56 

Pt. Lincoln .. 

1-93 

19*35 

19*39 

18*61 

Millicent .... 

1*39 

27*61 

38*05 

27*49 

Cowell . 

0*42 

11*22 

9*85 

16*70 

Mt. Gambler.. 

1*94 

29*91 

39*97 

27*72 

QueensclifPe .. 

1*19 

17*69 

18*89 

16*69 

Wellington .. 

MO 

14*27 

19*87 

I5'{)1 

Port Elliot.... 

1*31 

17*05 

19*83 

17*86 

Murray Bridge 

M9 

13*33 

19*83 

14*24 

Goolwa ...... 

1*41 

16*94 

23*74 

18*42 

Mannum. 

M3 

11*12 

14*17 

20*95 

Meningie .... 

1*34 

18*08 

24*33 

17*54 

Morgan. 

0M9 

8*31 

8*32 

7*95 

Kingston ,.,. 

1-26 

23*25 

29*74 

25*62 

O’rland Corner 

0*68 

10*47 

9*60 

12*28 

Robe. 

1*30 

•23*65 

29*76 

21*67 

Renmark .... 

0*63 

10*06 

10*81 

9*42 

Beachport .... 
Coooaipyn .... 

1*34 

1*03 

25*86 

16*62 

37*35 

22*53 

25*42 

16*07 

Lameroo ...... 

1 1*06 


17*71 

17*91 


DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

The Government Produce Department reports on December 1st, 1909 ;— 

Butter. —The demand for butter during the month of November has been particvibirly good 
in both prints and bulk, and compares favorably with that of the same montli of l;ist year. 
Considering the unsettled state of the weather, the cream has been coming in in good quantities, 
and it is expected that the December production will be satisfactory. Prices ha.v(;^ be(?n v'cll 
maintained, only superfine qualities easing slightly, and tlie quality in all grades has b(}(m 
everything that eoidd be desired. The market quotations of the day are—Superfine, l(.)|d ; 
pure creamery, lOd. 

Eggs. Business continued dull during the month, and the price fell from Sfd. to 7|d. per 
dozen in sympathy with lower prices ruling in the eastern Shites. The Perth market did not 
operate to any extent owing to local supplies coming in freely. The coal strike has materially 
increased the freight charges, and the slackening of the demand in Sydney caused a sharp 
^op there of 2id. per dozen during the latter end of November, and the Adelaide prices receded 
in sympathy. 

Messrs. ‘A. W. Sandford & Co. have supplied the following market quotations for 
November 30th:— 

Flour. —City brands, £10 10s .; country, £10 5s. per ton of 2,000lbs. 

Bran. —Is. Id. 

Pollard. —Is. 2d. per bushel of 201bs. 

Oats. —Local Algerians, Is. 8Jd. to Is. 9d. per bushel of 401bs. 

Barley.— Cape (new), 2s. to 2s. 3d. per bushel of 501bs. 

Chaff. —£3 to £3 2s. 6d. f.o.b. Port Adelaide, per ton of 2,2401bs. 

Potatoes.— New locals, £10 to £11 per ton of 2,2401bs. 

Onions.— New locals, £5 to £6 per ton of 2,2401bs. 

Butter.— Factory and creamery, fresh in prints, 9Jd. to 10|d.; choice separators, 
dairies to second-grade factories, 8|d. to 9|d.; medium dairies, 7id. to 8d.; well con- 
ditioned stores and collectors, 7d. to 7|d. 

Cheese.— Factory makes, 6d. to 5fd,, new make ; matured, up to 8|d. per lb. 

Bacon.— Factory cured sides, 9d. to 9Jd.; middles, OJd. to lOd. • well cut and cured 
farm flitches and rolls, Gd. to 7d. 

Hams.— Factory, Ud. to lljd. ; country, 7d. to 9d, per lb. 

Eggs.— Loose, 7Jd. per dozen. 

Lard. —Skins, 6|d.; tins or bulk cases, 6d. per lb. 

Honey.—P rime clear extracted, 2id. per lb.; dark and ill-flavored. Id. to Ud. : bees¬ 
wax, Is. Id. per lb. 

Almonds. —Soft shells, Brandis, 7d.; mixed soft shells, 6d.; kernels, Is. 3d. per lb. 

Live Poultry.— Prime table roosters, 3s. to 3s. 6d. each ; cockerels, 28. 3d. to 2s. 9d. ‘ 
hens, Is. 2d. to ls.8d.; ducks, Is. lid. to 2s. 6d.; geese, 4s. 3d. to 48. 9d.; pigeons, 
flfd.; turkeys, worth lOd. to Ud. per lb. live weight, for fair to good table birds. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

INDEX TO CTJERENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MJMtlNGS. 


Brancli. 

Report 

on 

Bates of 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

Beport 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 


Page 

Dec. 

Jan. 


Page 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Amy ton . 

444 

— 

— 

Meningie .;.. .. 

* 

25 

22 

Angaston . 

449 

25 

22 

Mergbiny.. 

* 

— 

— 

Appila-Yarrowie .,.. 

★ 

— 

— 

Millicent . 

_ 

14 

11 

Arden Vale & Wyacca 

* 

— 

— •' 

Miltalie .. 

* 

4 

1 

Arthur ton. 

f 

— 

— 

Minlaton .. 

462 

— 

—. 

Balaklava .. 


— 

— 

Moonta. 

t 

— 

— 

Beetaloo Valley _ 


— 

— 

M orchard. 

* 

— 

—, 

Belalie North. . 

446 

— 

— 

Morgan. 

* 

— 

— 

Bowhill. 


— 

— 

Morphett Vale. 


— 

— 

Brink worth . 

447 

— 

— 

Mount Bryan . 


— 

— 

Bute . 

461 

— 

— 

Mount Bryan East .. 

Jjv- 

4 

I 

Butler . 

— 

— 

— 

Mount Gambler .... 

466 

11 

— 

Caltowie .. 


20 

24 

Mount Pleasant .... 

4 62 

— 

— ^ 

Carrieton . 


23 

20 

Mount Remarkable .. 

445 

— 

— 

Cherry Gardens .... 

458 

21 

25 

Mundoora ... 

* 

— 

_ 

Clare .. 


24 

21 

Nantawarra. 

450 

22 

19 

Clarendon. 

459 

27 

24 

Naracoorte . 

466 

11 

8 

Colton . 

453 

25 

22 

Narridy. 

•!K- 

— 

— 

Coomooroo . 

444 

22 

_ 

North field. 


_ 


Coonalpyn. 

456 

— 

Orroroo. 


_ 

__ 

Cradock.... ........ 

t 

— 

— 

Parrakie .. 

_ 

— 

1 

Crystal Brook . 

« 

— 

— 

Paskeville. 


25 

22 

Cummins . 

453 

25 

22 

I*enola . 


11 

8 

Davenport. 

444 

— 

— 

Penong.. 

454 

— 

_ 

Dawson. 

445 

— 

22 

Petina .. 

455 

— 

_ 

Dingabledinga. 


10 

14 

Pine Forest ... 

453 

— 


Dowlingville . 

# 

— 

— 

Port Broughton .... 

417 

24 

21 

Forest Kange . 

459 

23 

20 

Poi t Elliot . 

463 

—, 

15 

Forster. 

— 

25 

— 

Port Germein . 

447 


_ 

Fowler Bay. 

t i 

25 

22 

Port Pirie.. 

447 

_ 

15 

Frances. 

* 

— 

— 

Quorn. ... 

t’ 

_ 

_ 

Freeling . 

449 


___ 

Redbill ..... 

m 

18 

16 

Gawler River . 

f 

_ 

_ 

Renmark ...... .... 

4-58 

Georgetown ,, 


25 

22 

Rhine Villa... 




Geranium .. 

457 

25 

29 

Riverton . 


26 

22 

Golden Grove . 

t 

23 

*20 

Saddleworth. 

t 

■ 17 

21 

Goode.. 


_ _ 

—. 

Snlisbiiry ^ , 

* 



Green Patch 

■ 

20 

24 

Shannon ^ , 

455 

408 



Gumeracha . 

m 

20 

*24 

1 Sherlock . 



Hartley.. 

460 

18 

22 

Smoky Bay . . . , 




Hawker... 


24 

21 

Stansbuty.. 


_ 


Hookina .. .... 

* 



Stockport. -.. 


27 

20 


Inkerman. 


23 

20 

Strath albyn. 

#■ 

17 

Johnsburg.......... 

445 

—, 

— 

Sutherlands ... 

* 

_ 


Kadina... 

+ 

,, 

20 

Tatiara ..., . . .. 

467 

464 



Kalangadoo . 

466 

11 

8 

IJ raidla and S um me r t’ n 



Kanmantoo .. 

461 

24 

21 

Utera Plains... 

456 

25 

22 

Keith... 

465 

— 

— 

Virginia . 

# 

_ 

Kingseote .. 

461 

6 

3 

Waikerie .. 

...» 



Kingston . 


25 

‘29 

Water vale.. .. 

# 



Koolunga... 

1 ^ 

21 

25 

Wepowie .... 

445 

448 



Koppio .. 

454 

23 


Whyte-Yarcowie.,.. 



KybyboHte . 

466 

23 

20 

1 Wild Horae Plains .. 

451 



I samel oo . 

i 457 

— 

— 

Willunga... .. 


4 

1 

Lipson ...... ...... 

* 


— ■ 

Wilkawatt . 



, 

Bong wood .. 

462 

18 

21 

Wilmington. 

446 

23 

22 

Lucindale. 

t 

—, 

29 

Wirrabara 

446 

4 


Lyndoch . 

f 

— 

— 

\x oodside.. 



' : 

Maitland .. 

451 

_ _ 

__ 

Yallunda .... . ^ , 




' Mallala _ 


6 

3 

Yongala Vale , 

448 


, 

Mannum ... 

Meadows . 

457 


—— 

Yorketown ........ 

«• 

11 

8 


• No report received during the month of November, 
t Only formal business transacted at the last meeting. 
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REPORTS OF MEETINGS. 

Edited by L. Summers. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

Aisiyton, October 27. 

(Average annual rainfall, I! 

Present— Messrs. Brown (eliair), T. and Walter Giirn, Ward, Baunigartel, Crisp, Tlioinas 
(Hon. See.), and two visitors. 

Wheat i^ROBLKMS. —In reply to a question as to the best method of picdding .see<l, some 
niemhers preferred doing the wort on a floor and others in a pickling tub, or cask, with the sec'd 
in a bag. ^ A member asked, “ At what stage in the life of the wheat idant does tlu‘ rain cf*ase to 
he benetidalr'”' Members were agn^ed that tbe plant needed moisture till the grain was about 
ripe, blit sevmnl considered that if rain fell after tb(' plant was turning yellow it would caiisi' 
the grain to shrivel. They considered that the plant usually drew sufticieut moisture s\ith tlus 
deeper roots when the top soil was dry. ■ ’ 


Coomooroo, November 1. 

(Average annual rainfall, I2iu.) 

Present Messrs. Berriman (chair), Avery, Toholke, Ward, E. and E. (). Brice (i\ cling 
Secretary). 

Blacksmithino on the Farm. —Mr. Ward read a paper on this sulrjc'et as follows: — 
c< Every fanner should have a forge and anvil and a few iiecessjiry tools. He M’ould often sjmi 
a journey to the_blacksmith and the loss of tinu^ involved. *W]ien fanners liavo a small 
breakage on some implement and do not v’ant their teams to Ix' idle, they will try to patch it 
up for a tinn? by using wire, and very often will cause auotlim* breakage or strain some other 
pait of the implement. Having a forge a fanner ea,n effect necessary repairs in his spart^ time. 
The,cost of bellows, anvil, stock and dies that a farmer would require would not he r^ry great. 
The cost of a shop would also he small. On wet days, when unable to work on the faimi, time 
can be well spent in making up S hooks, eyebolts,’eke The cost of coal and iron riHiuiriMl 
would be small.” Mr. Berriman thought that a portable forge was best, as this did not need a 
shop and could be easily moved; but this met with; general disapprove. Me.nihers preferrcMl 
the shop, it being safer in the summer and convenient in wet weather. Mr. Avery said tliat a 
piece of old rasp wielded on the point of a plate share stood as well if not better, than a m* w slum*. 
Mild steel was prefenud to spring steel for:plating shares. Mr, M^'nrd cousid(‘red tluii whmi 
tempering cold chisels they sbould, be,blood-red when taken from the tire and should lx* hehl 
in the water till the seepnd shade had,gone and then gradually cooled off. Mr Brice fouiul 
driving the chisel in the groimd when at Wood-reil heat gave as good a lemiierasauy othm' way, 
and this was less likely to snap the point olf. It was estimated that £7 U's. would buy* a vei‘\' 
fair outfit for a blacksmitlTs shop on the farm. 

Haymaking. -Considerable discussion took place on this sulrjeet Members thought DarCH 
Imperial the best wheat for hay in this district. They reconimended cutting oats on tlio gr(*mi 
side, while wheat, if cut green, yrill sometimes scour horses. 'Fhey considmjt unwise to hiaki* 
large round stooks. It was thought stpoking should be done as soon as possibh* a;ft«*r cut ting 
and it was mentioned that flat sheaves were better to stock than round ones. 


Davenport, November 11, 

- (Average annual rainfall, 9in.j 

Present.— Messrs. Bothwell (chair). Roberts, Holdswortb, Bice, Gosden, Lockv (Hon. f^ec 1 
aiidonevBitor. ■■ - -.y ^ •■•■v’ 

Ankuap Meeting — Ibe report given’ .sbow^ed that the'average attendance had been scvmi 
members, the number on the ml being 12. Ten papers on interesting and iniportant subjecis 
liad been iwt and discussed. Ihe chairman made an appeal for a better atbmlance in the ne w 
years work, and mcmibers present eacb undertook to try to obtain a new member for the 
Branch bjr next imeeting, * • i « 

■■■■■■ ■■ ■; , , 1 
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Dawson, October 30. 

(AA'crage annual i-ainfall, 10-|iti.) ^ 

1’resent - IVlcssrs. Renton (cliair), Jos., F., and John Wilson, Kennedy, Q,uinn, Siuitli, 
Warner, Baker, C. II. and II. Tj. Meyers, and J. Kottle (lion. Bee.). 

llAYMAiviNO.—Mr. Kennedy introduced this subject. lie found that hay 
niower was tlie best to feed horses while at work; as with the hay cut with the hmdtn* tne 
lioi'sc would only liito the heads off. Although there had not been many hinders in, the district, 
some members had had the opportimity of using one, and they found the hay cut with it iniieh 
hetter to handle than that which Auas cut with the ordinary mower. Most of the members 
(Considered the liest hay wheats for this district -vrere Purple Straw and Abindilla King. It \vais 
also tliouglit that any farmer who had stock would he wise to cut a good (piantity ot lin,y , it 
it were not used this season it would be very Yaluahle in case of drought. 


tlotinsber^, October 3®. 

(Average annual rainfall, 9-^in.) 

IhiBSENT—Messrs. Read (chair), Brook, Hollett, Chalmers (Hon. Sec ), and one visitor. 

IIoAiESTEAD Mee'I'ing. —TMs nu'cting was held at the homestead of the Hon. Secretary, and 
tlie o|)portunity wais talcen to insjxMd. the Government experimental plots. ITnfoitimately two 
bad days, with hot M'inds, caught the cro}) just as it was coming out in car. This and the dr\' 
s|>riiig liadcausr'd a, good deal of it to blight.. Biiicai Beptember 1st' then' laul only been 91 
points of ra,in, 4'1 points in Beptenilier, and the balance (ol points) in October. 4.110 plots that 
were wTjrked most lookt'd worst, but on a plot of fallow, where a manure test was carried out, 
the manured portion u-as much siqierior to the uniuanured part,. 


Mount Memarkable, MoYember Z7. 

(Average annual rainfall, 21m.) 

Present^—M essrs. Casloy (chair), Oldland, George, Bauer, McIntosh, Morrell, and 
Ijamberfc (Hon. Sec.). 

New Sample of Wheat. —IHr. T. H. Casley showed a nice sample of Huguenot wheat, 
a few heads of which he had obtained from Mr. J. Arthur’s farm in this district. Ho 
stated that the crop would average 5ft. din. to 6ft. in height. A lengthy discussion took 
place regarding its grain and haymaking qualities. The grain shown was nice and plump, 
although not quite ripe. Mr. Arthur has about ffvO .acres of this variety. 

The Share System. —In the November issue we reported Mr. Casloy, of Mount Remarkable 
Branch, ae having expressed himself in favor of working farms on the share system. We have 
received a letter from Atr. Caslej^ saying that this is a mistake, and he desires it to be knoMm 
that he is not in favor of this method of working the land. 


Wepowie, November Z. 

(Average auuual rainfall, 12in.) 

I’liESENT—Alessrs. (b’oeker (chair), T. and A. J. Gale, Fuller, Peai-cii, Goad, Roberts, 
Kuauerhase, Rielly, J. and T. F. Orroek (Hon. Siml), and one visitor. 

Veterinary SurgeoNvS. —Mr. Riclly read a paper on this subject. Ih^ fai'orc'd Hk' .sugges¬ 
tion which had previously been made to mark off districts and appoint a videriuary sia^gtRin for 
each district. He would like to see it aiTjinged for the service of '^'ehR'iiiai'y surgixms to bo froo 
to farmers and others, liecaiuso in the ease of infectious diseases the (|uestiou beeame of national 
importaiu-o. Hie duties of iii-spectors of stock c;ould be (.'omliined with those of veterinary 
surgeons for each district. Such an an-angement M-ould admit of the siieedy desti'uc.tion of a,uy 
animal suffering from a contagious disease. I'he offi<^er should make poiiodieal visits to tiach 
farm and stallion. ITiidcr existing arrangements he considered it possible that many boasts 
found their way to the butchers or were killed on the farms tliat were unfit for human 
consumption. He thought ovmers should he compensated for any beasts destroyed in the pul)lic 
intere.st. A good discussion followed. Mr. Gale thought the expen.so.s of veterinary surgeons 
should be liorne by the GoNT?rnment. Mr. Orroek considered that faruua's and stoekownera 
should eo-opfirato and guarantee a eoriaiii salaiy, each member to pay for the services of the 
veterinaiy surgeon. 
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Wilmiegtoii, October 28, 

(Averagxi aiiiiiial ruinfall, I7|.in.) 

Present—Messrs. Slee (('Iiair), Ht'urcl, Noll, Ha.tiiuigaii, J. and G. S(‘huj)pan, (-rawlord, 
Seliolefield, Payne, S. and I). George, W. vStc])liens, li. Jerieho (Hon. Sec,), and oiu^ visitor. 

Magpies. —It was considered that it would ho a great mistake to gi\'c (vffoct to the suggc'stion 
of the Port Elliot Braiieh to take nmg]>ies oif the protoetod lords list. Ehes(^ birds Imvc' proved 
thernseh'es to he exceedingly useful for the destruction of grasshoppers. 


Wirrabara, November 6. 

(Average annual rainfall, 30in.) 

Present.— Messrs. P. Lawson (chair), Ournow, Blesing, PI. Pk, A., and G. Woodlands, 
W. and W. H. Stevens, Idtman, Ploskins, Ijawson (Hon. 8ec.), and one visitor. 

Fencing. —The following paper was read by Mr. Pitman:—“The erection of good 
fences is the aim of most farmers. To secure good posts select the oldest timber procnrahle, 
and as soon as each tree is felled remove all the hark from the portion to he used, as this 
allows the sap to dry oid of the timber more quickly, and adds to the durability of the 
posts more than most people think. If any bark is on the posts when they are put in the 
ground, it soon rots and leaves a space around them. Kemove any rubbish from where the 
earth will he thrown, as the soil cannot he hrmly rammed round the posts if rubbish is 
tilled in with it. Place the posts in the holes upside down, as they will last so much longer 
than if they are erected with the same end to the top as was the case in the tree, providing 
of course that they are anything like equal in size at both ends. When tilling in the holes 
do not put in too much earth before using the rammer. If the soil taken from the holes 
should be wet add a few stones, as this will greatly assist in getting the soil tirmly around 
the posts. If possible, have solid logs for strainers. Hollow ones are too easily split when 
driving in the plug to hold the wire. When Ijoring the .strainer keep the iirst hole at least 
4in. below the top of the post to prevent splitting. For stays have good solid sticks about 
9ffc. long with all the hark removed, mortise a place in the strainer for the top end and 
place a atone at the bottom in preference to a piece of \vc)od. Before straining the wires 
cut away a little of the sharp edge round the hole in the strainer on the side on which it 
is intended to turn the wire, to prevent the wire from breaking whore it is bent. Strain 
the bottom wire first and work upwards. Turning all the wires round one .side of the 
strainer may split it; therefore turn half round each side. Galvanized wire is much better 
to handle than black, and will last-longer. The difference in price is about 2s. per hhn- 
dredweight. It is not wise to strain "svires on wet*'or very cold days, as they will not then 
stretch well, but will slacken when the warm weather comess- Some fanners will not use 
round posts, but many of the split ones erected are of poorer quality than round timber 
which is rejected.” A good discussion followed. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT, 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELLS FLAT.) 

Belaile North, October 27. 

(Average annua! rainfall, 16|m.) 

Present— Messrs- Warner (yhair), Ifeithersay, Hall, Arndt, Atkin, Cuumiins. Troiulcit, 
Smelt, Steer, OT.jeaiy, Daly, Heithersay, Waldhutter, Bladon (Hon. Sec.), and nine visitors. 

Examination of Stallions, —Mr. W. T. Hall initiated a discussion on the question of 
examination of .stud horse.s. He considered the present action would lower the piico of stud 
hor.se.s, and that farnier.s w'ould not piircha.se them for fear that they might lie condemned three 
montlis later on account of some little defect in the legs. While he hivorcd the restrictions 
placei^d on animals with .some hereditary di.sease, he did not think it .should extend to a few 
blemishes in the legs. The condition.s of appeal seemed to Mr. Hall tti lie one-.sided. [Fai'merH 
will rocognise that this arrangement is for their henelit as wall a.s for the henent of the 
general public. Probabh'if farmers and others are wise they wiH in.si.st, before Imying a 
stallion, upon the production of a ceHiheate of soundness, and thus the CGiitingency referred to 
by Mr. Hall will not ari.se. According to the regulations (printed in the (ictoher JourmlJ 
horses will not be rejected on account of .some little defect in the logs.”—En.] 
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Brinkwortti, October 26. 

(Averagci annual rainfall, 14 ^ 11 .) 

Present— Messrs. Pu'inlvwortli ((’hair';. Hawker, Nettle, tStoli, Green, ll,o\ve, Wood 
M/undke, Hoi-ro(dis, Hill (Hon. See.), and three visitors. 

'rAKEALi.. —-Mr. lIoiTocks hililed sunie ^idieat plants ^\dlieh w atfeidud with takeall. The 
disease vais deseril)ed <uid shoM ii to the inenil)ers. The cft‘e<d of the fuii^ns from the roots to the 
first .joint: wais NTR'y apjiarent. 


Port Broe^fiton, October 22. 

(Averaj^e annual rainfall, Tlin.) 

Present — Messrs, Ba,rela.y ((dialr;, Dalhy, Hieks, JAains, Dolling, Whittaker, and Pattin- 
gale (Hon. See). 

Takeall. - It was reported that takeall was vt'ry preva.lent in this district. Nearly all 
fanners had part of their crops affectcd. It wa.s said to be a worse pest than red rust used to he. 


Port Germeie, September 36. 

(Avenige annual rainfall, I2iu.) 

Present —Messrs. Cariuiduud (chair), D<M‘r, Head, Holman, Sin)])er, Tunicr, lUesing (Hon. 
See.), W. Summers, and two visitors. 

FTomestkau Meeting; — I'liis meeting was laid at llu' liomest<'a,d of the ehairman. A 
iliorough inspeetion was made of the wheals entere<l for the (fovG'vnment wluTit prizes, ajul also 
the ailjoiniiig wlieats. b'lag smut, (oftcai miscalled liljiek rust) ^^'a.s ^'e.ry notiei^able in the Gliiyas 
Early wln^at and F<idoration. One of tlu'. (•oiii|)('tition wheals and Carmifduiers Eclipse were 
almost free from it. It was- rinnarked that although ])i<'lding with hliK'shnn* prevented hall 
smut rhmtj it did not seem t(.) he elf’eetive in regard to flag smut. On veturning to the honie- 
stead Mr, W. D. Sunnm^rs gave an adxlress on th(m.)hjeets of wluait competitions. H(‘advised 
farmers to go in for “ selection ” work, more than in the past, in their l)(:^st and proved varieties. 
It has lieen demonstrated in more than on<> phice that time spent in tliis way was amply repaid 
by results, Mr. Carmieliael was snitahly thanked for the hospitality extended. 


Port Pirie, October 23. 

(ATcrag'o annual rainfall, 12Jin). 

Present —Messrs. Ha,wkins (chair), Johns, Miinday. Jose, Greig, vStanley, Birks, .Kavonagh, 
and Wright (Hon, rice.). 

HiiEEi* ON THE .Farm.— The following paper wais rend by Mr. Jose:—Does it pay to keep 
sheep on th<3 farm ? It dei>(,m<ls a great dt'al on tlie eireumsta,nciC‘S, among which must he con¬ 
sidered the (piality of the land, number of paddocks aA’aihilile, style of fcnujiiig, and the water 
supply. In this district, howcjver, we are f<.>rtunu,tely situated in regard to the last-name<l item. 
The k(?eping of sheep in conjunction with wheat-growing Inis not been piRctised to any great 
exte^nt in this district, perhaps owing to the sandy nature of a. large ])ortion of the land. with 
ea,ref 111 nuinagemont a few sheep on a farm, iR^siiles saving a considerable amount of M'ork in 
chianing the hind of weeds at ;fallowing time, will bring in a. good return to the. owmer. There 
are various breeds of sheep e'acb <.)f which have their ajlvocates, hut foi* this district I prefer tlu' 
Merino, which sliould he of big fnime and go<»d wool, 'rin.' Merino is the liardicst ol’ sheep, 
a,nd is not so liahle, as otlier types to lireak fenei's. In most laisi's it will hi* wise for the ixirmer 
to purchase station-bred ewes to breed ;fr<mi, as you ea,n. breed a la,ml) straight a,way which will 
bring in a quick return, and at the age of six months will he about the wiliic of the ewe. For 
hrociling lambs for export I ])rof(;w the Shrojishire or Horsid Horn ra,ms <‘rosse.d with the Merino 
ew'es. 1 do not think it pays to breed ewes to breed from, heeanse you lose the time before 
they arc old enough to bi'eed from, whore an older e\\-e would rear a, h’linh ; and yon generally 
lose a few maiden ewes, which a, small lloi'kon-iHir can ill afford. Grazing sheep on fallovi^ land 
in the more sandy ])ortions of this distri(;t tends to cause sand-drift, but they do much good 
by ti*Gading dowm the fallo\\', making it firm, -wherehy a good seed bod is obtained. Sheep 
should 1)0 changed freipiently fi'om one ])addoek to the 'other. W.here kept in small paddocks 
it is not advisable for them to ho pastured with other stoi'k. or else the latter A\dll suffer. I ffml 
that sheep should he <:illowed full advantages of the green feed when it is young; os])(>(dally does 
this apply to wild oats, as sheep do not toke readily to them after tliey have gone to'seed. 
When oats are at this stage it wmiihl he better for horses or (iattle to l>e turned on to the land, 
as they do well on them. Killing the crossbreds and poorly-woolled sheep for mutton, is one 
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way to keep a good flock, and, provide the house with fresh meat, which is a liig item iri a. large 
family. Ewes should not lie kept too long- When they get old they get harder to kitten or 
sell, and they naturally rear a poorer lamb and grow poorer wool, I do not think sheep ari^ as 
pro&ahle as co’ws, according to the feed they consume, Init the labor connected with, laiws is 
such a tie morning and night, and they are much harder on fences, &c. Pvit sheep into a sheep- 
proof paddock and they are no more trouble for a while if dogs do not worry them. Eubbits 
do not like to stop with sheep if feed is short. A yeaily income for a ewe ought ti.) a,vorage 
12s,, lamb and wool. A 640-acre farm ought to keep 200 sheep all the year round, vdth lanihs 
in the winter and spring. The cost of sln^aring is very little.^’ Mr. l\lunda;y agreed that:- thci 
big frame Merino v'as the most profitahle sheep to keep on small holdings. It was hardly worth 
while for farmers to l>reed lanihs for export, as there was a eonsiderahle amount of expens(‘, and 
at present market rates he did not think mneh profit conld he made. The Shropshire or Dorset 
Horn rams crossed with Merino ewes produced an ideal lamb for the export trade. '!the Romney' 
Marsh was a good sheep, hut it was not suited to local conditions. It was not wise to kijep old 
sheep. An eight-tooth sheep should he disposed of, although a ewe was capable of rearing two 
lambs after that age. The Chaimian said that sheep on the farm were very useful, hut in good 
seasons more profit nonld he made hy wheat-growing. Sheep had to practically be half-starved 
on fallow, and consequently it was impossible to obtain good results. He had noticed that 
where sheep had been yarded on the sandhills the crop was much better than it v^as even on the 
flats. Mr. Grreig agi'eed with Mr. Jose that it was not advisable on small farms to breed lambs 
for export, as they could not he fed properly on fallow. They must have plenty of feed so that 
they may be kept growing. The pui'e Meiino « as the most suitable sheep for this distriiit. He 
advised purchasing the best sheep obtainable to breed fi-oni. Mr. Johns considered that on a 
farm of 640 acres it was not advisable to keep sheep, as the feed was soon eaten off, and tlic 
rest of tbe faim stock had to exist in a half shirved condition. Mr. Stanley agreed that shee|) 
on the farm pay even if kept only to supply the household with mutton; r2s. per annum was 
about the right retimi from a sheep. Mr. Birks said that sheep do much good by treading and 
manuring the fallow, and the succeeding crops ai'e benefited as a result. 

New vSeason^s Wheats. — 'Mv. W. Mnnday tabled a sample-of Huguenot wheat whicli 
measured 6ft. in height. The Secretary tabled a sample of new season’s wheat of tlie Glirvas 
variety which weighed 63|lbs. per busteh 


Wliyte-¥arcowie, October 30, 

(Average annual rainfall, 13|ui.) 

Beesekt—M essrs. Pearce (chahh T. and H. M. Pascoe, J. E. and W. Hunt, Walsh, E. 
M. and (x. F. Jenkins, Mudge, McLeod, W. G. and R H. Lock (Hon. Sec.). 

Fieeu Trial.— a successful field trtal of cultivating^ implements was held on October 22n<l 
under the auspices of this liraneli. The trial was non-competitive and gave general satisfac¬ 
tion. The implements exhibited, viz, seven ploughs, one skim plough, and five culti\'ators all 
did good work, and the opinion of those present av«'is veiy divided as to which -n'cre the best 
implements. 

Autumn .and Winte:u Fodpeii —Mr. E. M Jenkins read a paper on this subjert from |)!igc. 
223 of October Journal In the discussion which followed members agreed that llu' sidijiiet 
was one of great importance to allfarmers, and that more must be done in iiroA'iding fodder for 
winter months, both hy conservation and the growing of early green ftaxl. (hie uHanber t liouglit 
that wild mustard would make good ensilage. He preferred Cape liarh^y for (‘arly green feed. 
Mr. Pascoe thought the cultivation of foreign grasses should recti\’e greuter ut;tenti<>iu 


Tongala Vale, November 20. 

(Average annual rainfall, 13|m.). 

Hresent.— Messrs. Battershy (chair), Lloyde, P. and H. Miller, G. and D. Dowd, Ghig- 
widden, W. and J. Simon, Marshall, Edaon, C. and E. Fowler, Cooper, Scott, Eliot, 
Fogerty (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors, 

^ First Aid to the Injured,— IVIr, Bladen, in introducing this subject, mentioned that 
it was of the greatest importance to know' the manner of assistance to be rendered to the 
injured so as to avoid making their sufferings worse instead of relieving pain, and in many 
cases causing the injury to become gxeater by unwise treatment. So many accidents 
occui'red daily around us that it would he a wise thing for all to understand how to render 
practical first aid. In the case of hemorrhage, he explained fully how to deteiTnine 
capillary, arterial, and venous bleedings, and how to stop the hemonhage with ligatures and 
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■witli the hand. In the ca^se of fractures, he explained how to detect a broken arm,^ collar- 
hone, jaw, thigh, leg, and dislocated Joints, and how to render practical first aid in such 
cases- In the case of apparently drowned persons, he explained how to clear the water out 
of the stomach, to clean the mouth of mud and silt, and how to bring on respiration and 
circulation of the blood. In the case of snakebite, when assistance was not at hand, he 
recommended to tie a ligature between the wound and the heart, slit^ the wound with a 
knife, fill it with gunpowder and light it; or, if sulphuric or nitrid acid was available, to 
fill the wound with the same. This would check and destroy the venom. A vote of thanks 
was accorded Mr. IJladen for his paper. In the long discussion that took place snakebite 
received considerable attention, especially in the cases of horses and cattle. Members were 
told that snakebite caused lockjaw in horses, and that injury to the frog of a horse’s foot 
would cause Wood poisoning. [The value of permanganate of potash ((Jondy’s crystals) in 
a ease of snakebite has been emphasised a good deal lately. The wound is scratched or 
cut with a knife and a few crystals apiilied at once. This, of course, after the ligature has 
been applied.— Ed.]. 

Stallions. —After a long discussion on stallions members were of opinion that the regu¬ 
lations dealing with same were not satisfactory. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELLS FLAT.) 

Ang:astoii, October 30. 

(Average annual rainfall, 21 Jin.) 

Present —Messrs. Stevens (chair), Wishart, I’riend, Waters, Player, Sibley, Swfuiu, Ball, 
Smith, S.‘ilter, Matthews (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Visit to Hosewouthy Coli.for. —Mr. Waters gave an acicount of his visit to the Bose¬ 
worthy Agricultural Colleg(‘. The caop.s wore looking splendid. The outside buildings were 
well kept and up to date in every way. The doi’niitories and lavatories he considered a great 
improvement, and a lioon to tlu,^ students. The college itself was, in his opinion, an object 
lesson to the producer; and everyone should not only visit th(j college, hut k(?ep in touch with 
the work' going on thfU’c. I’he usefulness of the college, and the up-to-date appointments were 
a credit to the Govornmeut and the vState. 

Si’BAYiNO Fruit Treks. —From a discussion which took placid on this subject it appea3.‘H 
that members had proved to tbeir own satisfaetion that with ordinary care spraying did not 
burn sufficiently to be termed “injurious.” It had also been found that it was quite safe to 
use Bordeaux mixture after arsenate of lead, or viee as no injury would result. For fuirl 
leaf it liad been found the best results were obtained from autuinn ajul winter spraying, and 
agiiiri when the buds were about to burst: but the more important time was when the tree was 
at rest. For rose and peach aphis members had found soft soap with t(.)hacco leaf tlie best 
rtuuedy, using imuli stronger* solution for the poaeh than the rose. 


Freeling, Hovember 12. 

(Average annual rainfall, llrjin.) 

Present. —Messrs. A. Mattiske (chair), Steirifeldt, II. Mattiske, Shanalian, Ko(.'h, Elix, 
ICleinig, Xeldiier, Block (Hon. vSec.), and two visitors. 

Horse- BREEuiNO, — The Chairman read a paper on this subjiad to the following efteet: 

“ With the ext'.eption of a few stud farms, where only a few horses are bred, owners in South 
Australia do not exercise enough care in horse-breeding. when the sire is a good animal 

the most suitable mares are not chosen for him. ()n large stations where there are luore than 
10 stallions running out ou one run, there is no such thing as picking tin? mares that are suitable 
for any particular horse. No one knows what is the sire of this or that fimh and wffier© tlitire 
are so many horses at large there must necessarily be some inlired, besides the perpttuation of 
other defects in breeding that depreciate their value, An inbred horse is not the most desimble 
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animal to have, siltliougli it may do its share of the work. Such an aiiinial can hardl}' e^'er l>e 
called quiet a,.s he may stfirt to hiick and Ivick, no matter how carefully broken and handled. 
A colt nia>^ carry his rider nicely for several mile.s, and seem to forget he is there, and tlicn 
suddenly look up and see him, take fright, and start inicking. Such a horse is doticient in 
memory and brain power, and this is a result of inbreeding. A clean-bred animal vill hardly 
ever buck or kicdj; more than once, and not then if properly handled. The better lired he is th(‘ 
([iiieter he vdll become, and the more brain power he will have. I'he iubri'd animal is v<*ry 
deficient in memory, 'i'ea.ch him to stand wliile you get on, crawl about his legs, jump over 
him, Hick him with a ])a,g or idoth ; then go away from him for a fmv minutes, and wlien you 
again try to approach him hcs won’t let you ; he will actually foi’get in two minutes tlmt ho over 
saw a man in his life. If wm give a well-bred animal ten minutes’ schooling lie will never 
forget it. He is easily made to understand, and will rememlier the slightest dttail. For hrcaul- 
ing chaiight or blood horses ha^^e pure stock, and to breed half-hreds alwn,ys Iuiag' a thorougli- 
hred sire. The following hints for horse onuiers may he of amIuc : - Never burn bxmpa,s in a. 
horse’s mouth, as the practice is cruel and barbarous; if the animal is fed as he should he h(‘ 
will never have lanipas. 'Ilie trouble is caused by want of food, and stable-fcd liorses are not 
subject to it Never fancy yon can improve on Nature’s liandiwork by docking a, foal’s tail; 
Natiu'e does not provide any unnecessary appendages, and the practice of do(‘king is cruel 
in the extreme. Besides having a weakening fdfeid. on the animaTs hac-k, all the simnx’s 
are cut oif at the ends, and the spinal cord, wdiii-h has direct communication with the 
brain, may he affected. To produce the class of horses retpiired, great care and judgment must 
be exercised in .selecting the wdiolc uf the stud; and a, good dejil will dei^eml upon the class of 
coimti’Y chosen to rear them on. I much prefer limestone country, and the far north of South 
Australia i.s the most suitable part in. which I am ceidain the industry could be curried on with 
profitable results.” In discussing the paper, Mr. Kleinig thought that burning lampas was of 
benefit to the horse, although, like all other operations, it was painful. [According to an Ameri¬ 
can work on liorscs published in 1908, the practice of hnniiug lampas is not only very cruel, 
but never of any value. It is only on the rarest oeca.sions that any treatment is nc<‘essary. 
When any operation is needed, a few sliallow pmictiire^s in the mucous membrane made h}' an 
expert with a sharp knife, which has been sterilised, will atfoifi relief. The ti’oiihlc in South 
Australia has been that any slight swelling of the roof of tlie montb 1ms bec'n calk'd “ liimpas,” 
and many animals have been subjected to this cruel piuj-tice of burning wlicn tliey rcall\' wi'i-<i 
not siiffering from the complaint at all.— Em] M«.'nihers w(tc agreed that the liest way to 
treat a horse after eating (dea.n vdicat nais to let him haxa:' a drink of water and gi^'e him 
exercise. A ease was mentioned in which a immher of horses ohtaim'd sonu' wheat and the 
owner kept them away from watei'; one, Imwcver. broke away and drank water before it wais 
recaptured. I’hat animal xv'as less atfeetc'd than the otber.s. 


Maiitawarra, Octol>er 27. 

(Average annual rainfall, ISin.) 

Phesent —Messrs. vSmitli (chair), Herbert, DLxon, Sutton, Gremrshields. Ni<di()lls, Sieiqq 
Sint'lair, and Gosden (Hon. Sec.). 

Stookinci Hay.—A fter discussing Mr. Bavis’s paper on “ Haymaking” whicli was ri'ad at tin* 
Adelaide Congress, members declar'd themselves in favor of round stooks on account of the 
better color and weight of the hay rosidting, 

OtiLTivATiNa Fallow. —Mr E. Nicholls reported that a local farmer had 150 acres of fallow 
last season. He cultivated half during tluv spring, and left tlie remaining portion in a, rough 
stete. The whole pfxddock had the same treatment at seeding time. From the present ap¬ 
pearance of the crop, there would he a difference of at least obuali to Obush. per aero in the 
yield A few acres in the same paddock was further treated with a, skim plough to d<>atroy 
melons, and the crop on this part is still better. 

Roses.—M embers congratulated Mr. A Herbert on the production of a varied colk'Ction of 
heautif ul roses grown in Ms garden and exhibited at the meeting. 

Pkicts of Wheat.— Mr. R. Nieholls drew attention to the increased margin of difference 
between Tort Adelmde and Toifi Wakefield prices of Avheat. He wished to know if members 
bad inquired why this increase was made. The same speaker was anxious to know why the 
cabled hoiidon quotations showed a difference of 4jd. j>er hnshel lietvveen old wheat and new, 
imd the Port Adelaide qiiotations a difference of 8d. per bushel between old and new wheat as 
shown in the quotations published in the Jclvurtim'-oi October ‘27th. [We are informed that 
no alteration has been inad% in the iisual margin of 2d. between Port Adelaide and Ik)rt \Vake- 
field prices. If the i>nce iii Adelaide is regulated by London quotations, the difference bet ween 
old and new seasons’ piices should be the same in both places. Refereiice to this niatter was 
made in the wheat market report last month. — El).] 
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Wild Horse Plains, Movember 13. 

Present—TI. A. Lyons (clniir), (!la,vk, lliindle, Hartley, Wilkins, Wood, Pailey, J. and E 
I’^yons (Hon. Sec ), and three visitors. 

Takfa!.l.~A g-eneral discussion took place on‘tlio dpiestion of takeall. Some nieinhers 
attril>ut('d the prevalenee of the disease to w'orkin^* the land in dry \ve:ather; others expetded the 
best r(‘tnrns from land that was plouglied u[) ai'ter harvest in a dry condition. {Irnl:)s liad been 
s(H‘n in g-reat mim))er.s in the aifoeted crops, ])nt not in otlna* crops. Meinhers Nvere of opinion 
tliat sou'iiig oats was the oid)^ way to combat takeall. Wlnwc oats laid heen sown, on stubble 
hind line i-rops were assured, hut where wheat* na.s sown on similar land and under the same 
conditions the crops would be a eomparati^'t‘ fail line 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

'TO BUTE.) 

Elite, October 26. 

(Averag-i' inmual rainfall, loin ) 

PilBSENT—Messrs. A. Cousins (chair), Barnes, Sehohdield. Sharniari, ’Ma,sters, liaiith, 
Axford, Stevens, Bueharuin, 'I'rcngi-ovc^, Bettess, Hall, Heinrieh, ,K. Coiisiu.s, Sidiroeter, 
McEvoy, M., D., and L. MeCormaek (Hon. Sec.;. 

Vetekinaiiy SuitGEONB .-—a disiuLssion took })laee on tlie resolution carried by the Oongi’css 
in regard to this matter. Tt was considei’cil l)y some that tin' neet'ssary salary and expetisi's 
should b{‘ paid Iry the Gov<.'rim,ieiit as a gr(‘ater safeguard against the s]»read of diseases. It was 
pointed out that, existing arrangements successfully guarded against tin's, and tfie opiniou was 
freely expressed tliat stoekowmu's should b(‘prepared to ])ay for the ser\d(‘.es they i'C(.a>iyed from 
th(> yeterinary surgeons. 


Maitland, Movember 6. 

(Average annual rainfall, 19Jin.) 

FaESKNT. — Messrs, Ojiic (chair), Bawden, sciu, neilemauu, Hill, Jarrett, jum, I^a-.mshed, 
fiUiz, ajul Ihtcher (H()n. Siaa). 

WHEAT'-iiaowiNMJ. — A goucral dismission on wheat-growing was Inithited liy ,!Vh\ Hill, who 
also tahled sainjd<‘s of various wheats. Gluyashs Early he considered a. rust-iiroof wheal, hut 
it Vk'cut down badly. It shouhl he sown late in the season. (}luya,s that had been fed down 
by stock was a very ]>oor plant. Medt'ali was also a very poor plant, sown in tla^ eai'ly of 
May., Of Dart’s Imperial two sam])les from tlui same paddock sliowed aevi'ry decided diiferonee. 
Yandilla King was a good plant. Imt this was grown on fallow land, Otlu'r samph\s were .in 
various stages of takeall, L«., drying oh*. Mr. Hill thought the hn'essmit cold and frosty 
weather was the (‘ause of the failure, or thaf pickling with hlucstone had something to do with 
it ' Mr. darrett, iuiu, considered that if all tin' wheats Iiad heen grown on tallow land they 
would all have had the same eliance He does not believe in cropiiing nduait succossivcly, and 
instanced a case in which he (.'ropped land 10 years ago with CajK^ oats and can see a ditferenec 
when cropped with wheat now. Mr. Opio thought it naxs possible to grow wheat crops suc¬ 
cessively by working the land well ami a|)plying nitiogcn Ho suggested yauering a small 
patch of thci affected crop v'ith a solution of nitrate of soda as an experiment. I’he general 
opinion of members was that overei'opping was the cause of the wdieat plant failing. Mr. Hill 
considered Yandilla King the best wheat to grow in this district. M embers (‘Onshlored that as 
far as takeall was concerned it was immateriid what kind of wheatwyas grown, \s'hil(‘ Mr. Opic^ 
thought that ricdther weather nor soil had anything to do with it. If the plant was n’-eak wdien 

attaciked by the fungus it succvmd>ed to the iittack. \ . 
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Botfly.— Mr. Opie gave an instriiotive address on the life and habits of the botfly. He 
also exhibited a full-grown fly by means of a powerful magnifying glass. He warned all 
farmers to looh after their stock at this peiiod of the year. 


Mliilatoii, Movemtoer 6. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17in.) 

pRFSENT—Messrs. Boiindy (chair), Anderson, Correll, Lang, Page, Parsons, Martin, II. IL 
and J. MeXenzie (Hon. Sec.), 

Botfly. —It was stated by niembeis that the bothy was very prevalent in the district just 
now. The need for care of horses was emphavsised and in the event of eggs being deposited on 
the honse members recommended nibbing the part with a solution of carbolic. Some bad 
used Stockholm tar to keep the fly away. 

Fakming in England : A Compamson.—M r. Page read the following paper on this siil)- 
ject:—The lot of the English farmer, compared with those of Australia, is not a happy one. 
Bents are very high, ranging from £2 to £8 per acre for agricnltmul land, and the tenure is 
very insecure*; the land in almost every case being held on a term of one year only. There' 
are practically no Crown lands in England, as we understand them, the whole of the farming 
lands being held by rich j)rnMte owners, and being let to the tenant farmers at a yearly rental. 
I did not meet one" farmer who o\med the farm which he occupied. The English farmers are 
very reserved and conservative as a class, and are unwilling to discuss agricultural matters with 
farmers from other parts of the world. They seem to me to look on them as their natural 
enemies, and to think that but for the other producers of the world competing against them in 
the production of wheat and other ginin they would realise a much better piiee for their pro¬ 
ducts. XeverthelexSs the Englishman has the better of the Australian in wdieat, as he can obtain 
from Is. to Is. 6d. per bushel above the price realised in this country. Another advantage 
W’hich the English farmer has is that labor is plentiful and cheap ; but the cost of production 
in other rvays must more than counterbalance the cheapness of labor. Where the jVustralian 
farmer would do w'ith one or two men the Englisli farmer would emploj' four or fi\T‘. Agricul- 
tuml methods appear to be much more advanced and scientific in Australia than in England ; 
and the same might he said of labor-saving machinery. The multi-fulTO^Fed plough and the 
large si.x to ten aorse teams are imknowm in England ; in fact, wdiere more than two horses art' 
used they always have an extra driver. I saw a small seed drill being worked by three nu*n 
and one hoy and three horses—one man driving two horses attached to the pole of the drill, a 
hoy leading one horse in front, and two men walking behind the drill. I also saw the same 
way of working a twdne hinder—two horses behind driven by a man, and one horse in the lead 
being led by a boy with one man on the seat of the machine. The English farmer does not sow 
a crop for hay, but cuts what is cdled meadow grass and clover. It is left on the ground for 
days, or even a week, after it is cut; then it is raked up into rows and tossed about until dry ; 
it is then carted into the stack. In some places instead of caiding the hay with wagons or 
drays, they have a long rake, or scraper, 16ft. or 2(;ft. long, with a horse attached to each end. 
With tliis*the hay is dragged up to the stack. It is then throwm on to a spiked ehn^ator and 
elevated to the top of the stock, where it is taken and stacked by men with their hands—not 
pitch forks. The wheat crops in the pai'ts \dsited looked no hearier than the Ix'st in this 
district. I was told, howeyev, they should yield from 30hiish. to SObiish. per {icre. I’he oat 
crops were very heavy, and should yield anything from SObush. upwards. I'he Imrley crops 
which I saw were very moderate, and not nearly so heavy as the best in this district*. ITxe 
samples tabled were takeb from a crop in Sussex. It will he noticed that the wheat heads 
carry from three to five grains in a set. The fact that all grain crops in England are l)onnd and 
threshed with a header, or threshing machine, and that consequently little or no loss of grain 
occurs during harvest operations would, no doubt, improve the yiel'd per acre. Stock of all 
kinds, including poiiltr}^, are very much dearer than in Aiiatiulia. Dressed fowls are worili 
from 3s. 6d. to 6s. 6d., and turkeys anything np to 30s. Fat sheep realise fi-om £2 to £3 in the 
market, and fat bullocks up to £20; while draught horses are worth anjdhiiig up to £70 or 
£80. The farm stock, however, is much superior to ours, particularly horses. I was verv 
much sxirprised, both in England and Ireland, to see the splendid class of horses working in the 
tovms and on the fainis. whether hackney carnage horse or ponies, they were all in good con- 
xlition, good movers vdth plenty of style, and in most eases perfectly sound; while "the farm 
horses and those working in drays or wagons about the towns were as good or better than the 
stallions tmvening for hire in this distiiet. I was much impressed with the class of diuught 
horses used in Fiance. The Xomian Percheron, or French Greys, have fairly large, well-made 
bodies, with rather light bone, and very little hair almnt the heels. They*appear to be good 
workeis and veiy active, and almost all dark or dappled grey in color. A verj^ noticable pecu¬ 
liarity in both Italy and France is the absence of geldings and mares from the working teams ; 
nearly all are staBions. I have seen as many as five stallions at work in one team in France, 
Apparently they do not use the operating knfie in l^ose coimtjies, 
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Pine Forest, October 26. 

(Averjiji^e aiuiiial raiiilall, 

Present.— ]\les.srs. Johns (ohair), Nelson, Ihairee, Schult;^, and Barr, jun. (Hon. See.). 

^TO^'EENME^T Exrerimental Mciuhcvs w'Gre doHghied witli the appearanec; of tlio 

exp(iri]iienta,l plots l)oinp; gTOwn loeally. They were estimated to yield up to 2()bu,sh. per a,ere, 
as ap’aiiist last year\s aetiial return of Gljhusli. 

Meiid>ors a,gTeed, on the inotion of Mr. Sdiidtz, to each (airry out a series of ex];)erinient.s in 
siieli luatters as depth of ploughing-, hamnring, groMung crops, rotation of crops, &c., and 
furnish progress reports at the uionthly meetings. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

Colton, Noveinber 1. 

(Average annual rainfall, Ifiin,) 

PiCESENT -Mi'ssrs. Packer (chair), S. AV., P. and I). Iverniy, Shepherd, and MeBealh 
(lion. See.). 

Oare of Barm ST()( Mv.-~l'h(un.on. S<:H;.retary nxul a paper <)n the necessity for proper care of 
fa,nil stock, to the lolhrwing effect:—AVliere horses, coxvs, or shoe]) are ke})t the liest animals 
possible shoidd be obtained. Peed for horses should be suitable l)otli for the (jonstitution of the 
animal and tlio cla.ss of M'ork to lie done, and must vary aceordingly. AVatra-—good, (dean, and 
abundant—must also he su]>x)lied. A most important matter is harness. I’his should have 
spiicial attention, and the collar should fit conifortahly and lie kept for the sole use of one 
animal. ^ It should be fre<juently brushed and oiled. 'Ihe next in inipoi-tance is the diiver. No 
hasty or ill-tenipered man should have charge of a team of horses. Two mimites’ exhibition of 
tenpier will often do niore liami to a horse than the remainder of his life can remedy. Young 
stock should have (piite as niuch cainsideration in the matter of feeding as the hardest worker, 
cis the youngster is to be built up to take the iilaee of the present worker when his time comes. 
Shelter, lioth in winter and summer, should if possible be available. Cows also need feeding 
well, and should lie milked regularly; and again good temper and care should lie exercised. In 
the discussion which foIlowTid members considered the Suffolk Punch liorse and the merino 
sheep the best foi- tlie district. 


Cuiiiiiiiiis, October 23. 

PRESENT-Messrs. Cooper (chan), Saboy, Brown, Farmilo, Hall, Nos\vwthy, E H. 

Biviour (Hon. Sec.). 

Cabb of Harness. --Mr. HilPs paper on this svdijoct -was read and discussed. The paiier 
ran as follows :—“Too little attention is paid to harness. The one thought is to got as miuh out 
of the horse witli as little feedaB possible, and as nuich out of the hiirm'ss with lis little done to 
it (IS i»ossibl(x This is veiy poor economy, as a little more feed lur the liorsc and a few more 
shulings spent on the harness at the right time w'onld mean a, good niiiny jiounds saved in the 
end. ^ The winkers soon get out of order. It is had to have them too ‘o{)iai, us tin; hors(‘ gets 
cunning and wuitches the driver. It is also had to have them too close, as this ii'ightens the 
animal. It is often hard to get them to fit on acc-ount of a short Huk w-hieli joins tlic off side 
Int ring to the riiig in tlic wunkers. It holds the liit too tightly against the mouth, and often 
causes a sore. I fiml it best to cut the link out and put a longsjilit-link or strap in. AVhen not 
in use hang the biidle njU^J jnece and do not throw'^ it over the peg anyhow, as all 

such usage helps to knock it out of shape, 'two sorts of collars are used in this country—tU) 
pil)0 and the round-throat collar. The former is the best for a.ll use. It is not only a Ijotter 
lit, but keeps its shape better. The collar should be buckled just tightly enough toallow it to be 
nioved up and down the liorse’s neck by taking hold of it at the top and hottoni. It should be 
just long enough to keep the horse from choking More sore shoulders are caused by having 
the collar large than too small. 1 do not favor false collars. I'hey (jan be done without, as 
they do not tend to make the collar fit. It is very often necessary to (flmmbtw a collar by 
niaking a straight cut in the lining and removing some of the stuffing. This will not damage 
the Immg, and the cut could be stitched up with thread after the sore liad healed. It is a good 
plan to have a piece of hoopirou always handy to edean the collar; also a piece of stick about 
mn. long and 2m, diameter to tap the collai* lightly along the side, just to move the stuffing 
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oefore putting it on, so it will give a little to the horse’s shoulder. Care should lie taken not to 
move the straw, for when the straw' is once moved the collar soon goes out of shape. When not 
in use the collar should be bucliled tight and hung up. Where a nnmher of horses are kept it 
is wuse to keep each one’s collar distinct. The hames should fit the collar, and not he huckhnl 
tighter than is necessary to keep them in their place. The adjustment of the hames to the colla r 
hsis a good deal to do with sore shoidders. They should never he made to liold the eollar on, as 
l)y biicklitig the hames tight it wall pinch the horse’s neck. The spider is the best for waigon 
w'ork, as it keeps the chains up and the spreader in position, whereas the hack hand allov’sthem. 
to drop dow-n, and in hacking, the horse is liable to get its legs over. The spreader should bo 
kept as close up to the horse as possible, just allo-wing room for it to w'alk wdthout rubbing. 
The chains should he all of one length, so that if they are removed at any time there will be no 
necessity" to pair them out.” In reply to a question asked hy the chairman as to the remedy 
for a riding saddle hurting a horse’s hack, Mr. Hill suggested a good horsehair pa,d, made Ijy 
spreading the hair out and making it thicker along each side of the hackhone. Then use a 
crotchet needle, made from a piece of wood, to work it together. 

Ebeaking Houses.” —In rejfiy to a question, members said two years was a good age at 
which to break in young horses, provided they were not worked too hard the first year. 


iioppio« October ZB. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17in.) 

pKESENT.—Messrs. Price (chair), G. B., F., and M. Gardiner, Brennaiid, Newell, Roberts, 
F. and R. Richardson (Hon. Sec.). 

Hay and Haymaking. —A paper dealing with this question w’as read l:)y Mr. Gardiner, as 
follow’s:—*‘This is a subject which, could easily have a good deal more attention paid it hy 
those w'ho have any stock to feed where the natural herbage is insufficient for requirements. 
There has been a good deal of argument on the question of oaten versus wdieaten ha,y, and of 
the two, for all round feeding purposes, I prefer the wheateii. It secaiis a hard matter to get, 
oats cut at the right stage to make nice hay. Some varieties, when cut a little green, go bitter, 
W'hile some of them seem to lose most of the corn if cut ripe enough, to get over that troulde, 
in the handling, carting, stacking, etc. Then, again, if one does not possess a chafi'cutter,' oi" 
happens to have an accident with it, the stock will not do so well, and will waste a good deal 
more oaten hay than w'heaten. I should advocate cutting wheaten hay fairly green about a 
week or ten days after the blossom had fallen off, and to stock green in big stooks so as to 
expose as few' sheaves to the sun as possible. With big stooks it may require to stay out in the 
field a Httle longer, but, with the better quality of the hay and with the extra weight, I thinlc 
it pays. When carting hay it should he handled as carefuUy as possible, as the nicer the 
sheaves are the nicer looking and better the stack can he built. When building the stack 
keep the middle full, abo\'e the edges a little, so tlmt if it should rain w'hen the stack is 
half finished, the niin w’ill not run in more than a sheaf or two deep, and these can easily be 
throw'u off to dry. For hay wheat in this district my first choice is Gallant, It is solid straw', 
gi’ows tall, and is said to have a greater percentage of sugar than other w'heiits. Other hay 
W'heats a,re Majestic, Silver King, Marshall’s No, 3, and beard(.^d wheats, wdiilo there arc 
several others that do w'cll in different localities- Hay cut green and oats gi^'0u with the chaff 
is a very satisfactory way of feeding. If the grain is left to mature lad'oro tlu^ hay is cut it 
often gives stock too much grain, and the farmer does not know' the amount. It is a. good plan, 
if the fanner has a heavy crop, to (uit 20 tons or 30 tons more than h(‘ estimatx^s ho wants af. tluj 
stiii't of the season, as one never know's when there may he a scarcity of gra,ss, and such an 
amount of conserved feed, even in the way of hay, or, perhaps better, as ensilage, w'oukl go a 
long way towards making up the deficiency.” An animated discussion followujd, members 
agreeing with the paper on most points, although most of them prefen-ed the long stock to tlic 
round one. One member said he liked to mix oats with the wheat for a hay crop. 

Annuad Meeting.— The Hon. Secretary’s repoid shovred that ten meetings, including two 
homestead meetings, had been held dming the year, with an average attendance of nine 
members out of 15. Numerous interesting and instnictive papers had been read and discussed. 


Penoitg, November 13. 

(Average annual rainfall, 12Jin.) 

^BpsENT,—Messrs. SHpard (chair), Bennier, Olsen, Wtold, Farrelly, Edwards, Kalmar, 
Kreig, Oats (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Well-sinking.—M r. Wold read a paper on this subject. Every farmer in the district 
should have a well. He would choose as a site a stony rise running east and west, v^^'ith 
plenty of small holes in the stone, The presence of prickly bushes also might be looked 
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upon as a good indication of water. The method of drilling and sinking the well was 

described, and bearers were advised to beware of going too deep and tapping the salt wattn-. 
If sufficient water could not be obtained at the right level a drive was recommended. The 
fresh water was usually 3ft. above the salt water. Where a reasonable supply o± water 
was procured it would pay to build a tank of about 5,000galls. capacity and to erect a small 
windmill. In the discussion which followed Mr. Bennier thought more should be done in 
well-sinking in this district; Mr. Edwards intended to try for water on his farm at some 
future date, and thought others could do so with advantage. The Chairman said that the 
old plan over here had been to sink on stony rises, and he thought it a good one, and found 
less rock there than in the hollows. With Mr. W'old, he favoured sinking on those rises 
running east and west. Personal observation led him to believe that there was a valley of 
water from Fowler's Bay district to Lake McDonell, near Point Sinclair. Water found 
in the hollows was not so fresh as that found on the rises. 


Petiea, October 30. 

(A^'crage annual I’ainfall, 12iu.) 

PiiESENT.—Messrs. Peima (chair), Warf, J. and D. T. Kenny, H. A. and W. Tre;ionai 
Souter (Hon. Sec.), and si.x. vi.sitors. 

Home>tead Meeting. —This meeting was held at the fa,rin of Mr. Warf. and the first 
insja'ction iiuuh'' wa,s tha,t of a, thick crop of ryv, 3ft. Gin. in height, which Imd Iumui put in Ic) 
sto}) a. sa.nd drift:. 3'lu.? result had been very sa,tisfa,e-t<)ry, ]>etua'eu 40 Mcrc>s and 50 acres of drift 
having lieeii st<-)pped. 'Die jdots devoted to ex])erimeots Avith nuinures wer(^ visited, and it wa,s 
eA'ident that some of the inaaiuriks were not suited to file district. Idios(^ treatiMl with mineral 
super', looked most promising. Mr. AVa,rf eoiisiderf'd Federation a,n(l Yandilla. King tin; l:»esi 
\\h(:;a.ts for his farm. 

Haymaking.—A paper on this subject, written l>\' Mr. A. J, How'ard, was read l»y tlie Hon. 
Secretary, as follows :—“ Hay should be cut Avith a. binder if the land is clear. By this mffihod 
there is less waste on the gTound and in the stabh's. Hay is free from sticks and dust, and 
lalior is saA'ed in carting and stacking. It also keejis in Ixdtm' condition and doi'S not get lirittle. 
Make sure the machine is in good AA’orking ender at least tAvo \veeks before it is wanted ,• and 
when cutting is over, put it in repair ready for next year, befox'c forgetting what repairs arc; 
needed. The machine should cut clean and low, because the bottom of the stem is A''aluable. 
Wlit:;a,ten hay' should be cut Avhen the grain is about half foiTued ; at this stoge the bottom part 
of the stem aauH he AA'hite. Hay cut at this .stage wdll he of even quality from one end to the 
other, so that the stock will not waste any. Mice will not trouble the stack' because there is only^ 
a very small quantity of grain. Oats should be cut Avdien the bottom of the stem is broAvn ; if 
cut before this the hay is liable to be sour and harsh. Loose hay should ho raked a few" hours 
after it is cut; and if the Avealher is hot and dry, immediately* cocked. Sheaved hay should 
lit; on the ground for at least 24 hours. Hound stooks are easiest to make, and if they contain 
not more than 30 sheavi;s, rain Avill not g(;t into them. Hay should be carted as soon as it g-ets 
britth; in the.; joints ; if hd't in tht; paddock after this it loses AA'eight and quality. In Imildiug 
stacks ke(,;p the middle high and the sides either upnght or leaning outAA'urds so that dripping 
Avater will clear the sides. Put doAvn plenty of dunnage and build the stack end on to tlie 
AA’eather. AVhore. waiter is scarce put the. hay undei' a shed with a good iron roof, as the Avater 
from such a shed will w'ell r(?i)ay for the trouble and expense. The hay Avill then lx; safe from 
ra,in and Av'ind.” Mr. AVhirf Avas thanked for his hospitality, and the meeting (doHixl, 


Shaimoii, October 30. 

^ Present ~ Messrs. Neate (chair), H. and AY. Glover, AY. M., L. B., F, B., and W. M'. (juu.) 
Smith, M. and J. Cronin, Fleming, Kain, AYilliams, J. J. Cronin (Hoii. 8>ee.), and four 
visitors. 

Haymaking. —The Hon. Secretary read a paper on this subject as folio w"S The great 
secret of cutting good hay" is - first, to have the hinders in good order, and have them out of the 
shed and overhauled two or three days before ymu Avant to start using them. A few extra 
fittings of the most used parts should be on hand. One hot, Avindy day, when the hay is ready" 
to ent, AA'ill take at least dcAvts. off an acre of hay, and Avhtm hay ivS £3 per ton the price of a 
neAA" machine is soon lost. I think King’s Early is a very good variety t.o sow for hay in this 
district, as it is a splendid Aveighmg hay, and always grow.s to a fair height Some farmers 
think that liearded vidieat is injurimis to horses, hut this has not been my experience, I haA^e 
seen horses fed on it vuthout any injurious result. Yandilla King is also a good hay wheat. I t 
lias a fair amount of flag, and grows to a good height. Another variety I woidd recommesnd is 
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tlie old Purple Stiviw'. Tliis \ras one of tlie liest wheats for hay in its day; but, like a, lot of j^ood 
old tliiiig.s, it has gone out of date disn.d\'a,ntage about it is that it is not rustproof. Idie 

best time to cut lia}' is ;is soon as it ha,s tiuishcd growing. Exaiiiiiie the liead cai-efully, atid see 
when the grain is nice a,ud plump. You Mill then have a fair aniouiit of grain in tlio e.ha,fl'. 
Of course for niarket it is important to ha\'e green (diaff; but a.s there is not miieli probability 
of any of us stdling niueh chaff, it is in our interest.s to ha,\'e hay and eha;tf suitable foi* our own 
stoelv" Uaien hay has proAo^d a great favorite in this distriet, tlie eluef reason being that- it- 
grows to a fair height, which is necessary in new land, asitis always fairly rough, and about 
din. has to be left on the ground. It is important to cut oats a,t the right time, when they are- 
turning color, as they are very hitter if cut too green. I would recoiuiuend cutting an ecpuil 
amount of oaten hay* and Auheaten hay, and mixing it in the (thaifcutter. Hay should be slooked 
as soon as it is cut. Make the stocks long and narrow'; put two shea,yes standing against each 
other, and then one more on each side, thus making the stook four sheaA'es wide In this mannei’ 
the sheaA’-cs alwn,ys keep a nice shape, are good for carting and stacking, and any amount of 
rain cannot hurt them. Put from 25 to 30 sheaves in one stook. Stacking can he commenced 
about a fortnight after the hay is cut according to the weather at the time of cutting. If the 
hay is cut in dry, hot wa^ather, it can he carted sooner. Eveiybody is anxious to get it into • 
the sfcick as soon as possible, and very often a serious mistake is made in stcicking too soon. 
Put a good layer of stumps under the stecjk, and stack with the butts oiitAvards. Keep the 
middle well np, so the sheaves have a good dip. Stack all the sheaves in the same manner; for 
instance, don’t sfeick the outside layers wdth the hand and the inside with a fork, or wdien the 
stack settles doAvii the inside Avill go down low'er than the oatside, and let the rain get into it, 
Lastly, in covering a stack, don’t simply throw straw' on with a fork, hut straighten the 
straw" out like a sheaf of hay ; start on the bottom and w'ork np layer after layer, always over¬ 
lapping the same as hidlding a stack, A stack of sheaveri hay, properly built and (xwered, Avill 
bust for five or six years, and be just as good at the end of that time as wlieii it wgis put there.” 
Mr. Glover was in favor of always stocking sheaves on the fiat side, as they ahvays kept a nice 
shape for carting and skieking. Mr, Fleming advised salting hay in a stack—about a kerosen(:i 
tin of salt to a ton of hay ; itbvas a good preventive for mice, and kept the hay in good order. 
The Chdnnan bad found that bearded hay did not harm stock, as avus the o])inion of most pt;opl(3; 
on the contrary, he had knoAA’n stock to prefer it, and the mice certainl}’ did not like it. 


Utera Plains, Octolier 23. 

(Average annual rainfall. 14in ) 

Present “Messrs. Holmes (chair), Venning, West, Gale, Barber, Hill, J'. and M. Abrook, 
Hormhardt, Ramsey (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors 

Horse Stock. —^Mr. West read a short pax)er on the general (luestion of farm horses. lie 
WGiS very impressed Arith the Clydesdale; hut for a useful farm horse preferred the Suffolk 
Punch. Mr. Abrook also favored the Suffolk Punch, hut pointed out that the Olydesdides were 
bringing the highest prices. The Branch favored compulsory veterinary examination of all 
traA'cHing sfeiHioiis. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

Coonalpyn, October 29, 

(Average aimual rainfall, 174m.) 

Present. —Messrs. Hill (chair), Pidge, Bone, Venning, Allengame, and Cavenagh (Hon. 
Sec.). , ,, 

Mallee Shoots. —The Hon. Secretary read a paper on how best to kill maUee shoots. 
Ploughing AAuth plenty of draught on and pulling out the stumps was the best way to get 
rid of the shoots. For those that were left it had been found that cutting in February and 
March and twice again at six months’ intervals was the best procedure. The best imple¬ 
ment to use for the work was^ the grubber. Members all favored the grubi>er; but Mr. 
Fidge contended that after being cut iu February or March the shoots would not have 
started growing again in six months. He also thought that mallee shoots were more easily 
MHed on ground that had not been cultivated than they were on soil that had been worked. 
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Geranium, October 30. 

Present. —Messrs. M. Alford (chair), O’Loughlin, Cochrane, W, and W. J. Mitchell, 
Leahy, Weidenhofer, Watkins, Wendelhorn, ClniT, Sheridan, Hammond, Foreman, P. B. 
Alford, Jones, Abbott, Cooney (Hon. Sec.), and three \dsitors. 

Feeding ofe Crops.— Mr. Watkins read the following* paper on this snbjeot : In a 

new district such as this feed was not too plentiful. Farming* heing* carried on on an 
cxtensi%^e scale, a large number of horses had to he kei^t, and vairy few farmers had cleared 
land to graze them on. They had not heen there long enough to leave out stubble land 
for feed ; consequently, as soon as the wheat was above ground farmers were tempted to 
put their stock on the wheat in the certainty that they were effecting a saving in horse- 
feed, and the hope that the crop, particularly*the early-sown varieties, would benefit by the 
feeding down. Borne of the earliest varieties of wheat, if left alone, were likely to he 
rather forward, and might suffer from frost when coming into ear. Farmers fed their crops 
off until September last year, and improved the peld by doing so. The practice had not, 
however, had that effect this year. In a season such as this one he did not think it 
advisable to put stock on the wheat at all, the winter having been so wet the wheat did not 
need checking. Further, in loose land during wet weather stock pulled up a lot of young 
wheat.” The paper was well discussed. Mr. W. Mitchell, while agreeing with the writer, and 
holding that heavy stock should not be allowed to feed off the crops, said that sheep might, 
sometimes very profitably, be allowed on the crops. Mr. Hurr did not agree with feeding 
off at all. The Chairman quoted an instance in which the crops had benefited by being 
fed off. Mr. Cochrane also considered it a wise piwictlce under certain conditions. 


Lameroo, October 23. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16in.) 

Present. —Messrs, ’Wittwcr (chair), Eirnc, Hauuau, Gibbon, W. and F. Tliyer, White, 
Jeffry, Boss, Marshall, Leckie, Kentish, Tyler, O’Connor, MtiMahon, IL B. and A. J. A. 
Koch (Hon. Sec.', and seven visitors 

Farm Management and Economy. —Mr. Thyer rt'ad a papiu* on this sul>jcct. He point(‘(l 
out that it could not be supposed that hard times would never come again in this State, and 
therefore farmers shoxdd be methodical and economical in their woi'k, so that they might be 
the better able to withstand a time less favorable than this. I’he paper ('ontinued—“ The 
protection of all implements will save great expense in thec.ourse of a few years. All harvesting 
machines should he kept in a good .substantial shed, and should be overhauled and kept in order 
so that you can go straight to v'ork with them. When putting up a shed put good matei’ial 
into it. find do it neatly and well. It will pay to have a proper ]daee for all harness, and to 
give it a coating of oil oe,ca,sion.a.lly. A most important itmn is feed for the sto(ik. Uie horse 
is the worker of the farm, aixl it often happens that the supply of horse food runs short ov'ing 
to carelessness and neglect, vdiile there is an abundance of feed ’Ihe idea of saving find care¬ 
fully stacking ‘ cocky chaff ’ does not seem worth while. When building a haystack put down 
a good straw foundation; it will save ji good nifiny tons of hfiy; find the top of the staxdc should 
1)6 well covered. A fiirmer should not think that instead of paying a good pniie for anything 
he can do better and save money by going for the cheap article, heefiuse in nine eases out of ten 
a <diea|) aricle is more expensive in the end. After liarvest there is usmdly fi good defil of Wfiste 
grain to deal with, and this can frc(juently be timied into mom‘y by keeijing ji good bna'd of 
fowls or pigs. It ofttm liappens that a fa.rmer lias fi quantity of h(‘fids filter fi (Ifunp luirvi'st 
find imts it in a heap for pig feed only. If he would talcc the" troubt(‘ to tbrf'sli the wl»e;it out 
he cofdd perhaps buy ns inaiiy pigs aa" it would feed for six montlis. ” The writer tlam urg(‘d 
thoroughness in construeting fences, care of seeondhfind Imgs fuul otlier tilings wliieh might be 
usc‘ful later on, Mr. Paseoebs xa'iper on the same sulijeet (s(‘e jiage *2(]7, Octtobiu* was 

then read, and a good generfd diseussion followed. Mr. McCfillum’s ])fiper on Economy of 
ddme ” (page 257, Octolm' Jourmilj was also read and <liseu,ssi‘d. 


Maianiim, November 3. 

(Average anniml rainfall, lljin.) 

Present, — Messrs. Walker (chair), Faehrinanii, vSeott, Arnold, Schulze, Longer, and 
Schutze (Hon. See). 

Peach TipE Diseases. - Members reported that curl-leaf and peach aiihis had lieen verv 
prevalent this season. The Hon Secretary has since observed ladybirds in tbousfinds wliicli 
have quite destroyed the ai)his. 

Dry Weather.™- Owing to the dry weather experienced just prior to this mtading, seviMul 
members reported that they had to cut some of their best wheat for hay* 
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EenmarM, 0ct©lier 29. 

(Average animal rainfall, 11 in.) 

Present. —Messrs. Waters (chair), Weste, .Ba.sey, Nuthall, Braimd, Mnspratt, Geniste, Pike, 
Philpot, Smith, Pitt, and Cole (Hon. See.). 

Reclaimei) Swamr Soil.— Samples of soil from the reclaimed swamp arenas at Murray 
Bridge were tabled liy Mr. Waters. One sample from near the river’.s edge had .set like coal, 
and was of a eoal-blfiek color, but saraple.s from, the evdtivated area.swere M'ithont weight {ind 
v’ere (dassed as pure peat, but were of a more open te.vture than Irish peat. "Mr. Waters state(l 
that a tire started on this soil will hum down for 1< ft. Ixdow the surfac-e. Mr. Waters spoke 
in high teums of the system of irrigation and drainage in vogue on tlie I’eclaiined areas. T)it(iies 
were filled and the land flooded h^' oiioning sluice gate.s and the water vais aftemvards pumped 
back into the river. 'Ihe rate charged was 7s an acre. Disc harrow-s were used instead of 
ploughs. 

TjItoernb Hay. —Mr. Water's mentioned that lucerne gvew .splendidly on the swamp areas, 
and that on the Government Experimental Farm at Murray Bridge be had noticed liK-erno ))eing 
earted in to the stack in a green .state. The x>lan adopted was to cut in the morning, rake in 
the afternoon, and cart next day. Members thought such a system, would be all right in the 
hot w'eatheT, but if followed at other times the hay produced would he too mouldy for horses, 
though good enough for cov’s. Mr Mmspratt remarked that the only man he had known in 
Benmark 'who made a practice of carting in green lucerne to the stack had been Mr. CTiarle.s 
Ghaffey, and he used to put a lot of .salt with it. Mr. E. E. Smith stated that he always 
liberally sprinkled his lucerne in the stack with coarse salt. The hay kept better, and stock 
liked it better when salted. Mr. ’Waters used hi'ine instead of dry scilt. 


Slierlock, October 30. 

(Average annual rainfall, loin.) 

Present. —Messrs. Oshom (chair), S. and R. H. Stringer, Koek, Coomhe (Hon. Sec.), and 
two visitors. 

Haymaking. —Mr. S. Stringer read a paper on this subject as follows :—Tlic mo.st .suitaldc^ 
time to cut hay is when the straw is quite white up to the first knot. Cutting bay in tlii.s con¬ 
dition a nice-colored sample will be obtained, with a fair amount of corn in it, and my 
experience has been that such hay will al’^mys command a good price. Hay should not he cut 
too green, as it is liable to scour the stock to which it is fed. In stocking, tlie sheaves slioidd 
be stood in round stocks of from So to 40 sheaves. Placed in this way they keep greener, and 
allow the grain to fiR out a little more. Stacking should be started a.s soon a,s the straw will 
break, which should be between seven and ten days from the time it was cut. I famr building 
stacks with round eiid.s, as it is les.s trouble than squa^'e ones, and equally efte(di\'e. For this 
district Steinwedel is one of the best wheats to sow for hay.” Members 'generally agreed with 
the view's expressed. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT, 

Cherry Crardens, October 26. 

(Average annual rainfall, 33in.) 

Present. —Mes.srs, A. Jaeohs (chair), T. Jacobs, C. and I. Ricks, Hicks, C. and J. Lewis, 
Chapman, LaTington, Stone, Brumby, Cumow (Hon. See.), and two visitors. 

Cows POR THE Hills. —Mr. I. Ricks read a paper on this subject. He considered it was a 
mistake to have large co'vvs in the hills, and preferred medium-siised animals because they could 
get about better to feed. For local requirements crossbreds were better than purebreds. I’he 
purebreds needed more attention than the einsshreds. The A3n'shire-Jersey crews produced a 
good forager, giving good butter. It would pay in this district to have sheds* for the cows, and 
keep them in dui'ing June, July, and August, and on any odd bad days. The mci'eased comfort 
provided in winter would result in an increase in milk and butter. In this way the 
qo'TS w'OuM soon pay for the sheds, aii4 it'would ^ake less food to keep theni ynpTh I 
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wss a mistake to stock mtli cows heavily unless prepared to grow green feed. NTevertlie- 
less, it would pay to do this. A good plan was to divide the land into two or three 
paddocks so as to give the cows a change. The feed would l)e better and thicker as^ a 
result. He liked a cow A^'ith a straight hade, a thin, tail, and a squareyshaped udder with 
teats e’^’^enly divided. Tliere were also other points to consider. It paid, he said, to treat 
(•ows kindly, especially when milking them. In the discu.ssion w'hioh followed, Mr. Curnow 
n,greed with the subdivision of the paddocks. Mr. 0. Ricks thought Ayrshires wei’e the 
best for the hills, as tho)^ were good climbers. Mr. T. Jacobs agreed with the paper generally. 
He liked the pme-hred Ayrshire liest, but disliked the small teats. .He also liked the pure-bred 
J ersey, but they did not stand the severe winters in the hills well. .He therefore considered 
the cross between the Jersey and Ayrshires to he the right one for this district. lie did not 
think that housing was necessary, as he had foiiiid that even on very (-old nights the cows did 
not visit the shelter-sheds. Mr. A. Stone also .liked the Ayrshire-Jersey cross, and thought 
that the breed of cattle in this district had been much improved since the Agricultural Bureau 
had obtained a pure-l)red Jersej^ bidl some years ago. 

Prevalence of Snakes. —xHv Ja(!obs reported that he had found snalces very plentiful this 
season, and on one occasion had found a large one devoiinng the fledgelings from a ground 
lark’s nest, 'riiis was i-egrettable, as the larks are valued insectivorous birds. 

Irish Blight.— Mr. Ricks wished to know if there wore two kinds of Irish Blight in pota¬ 
toes ; if not, he was confid(uit we ha.d not seen the blight in South Australia He? had 
seen the blight in England, and wa,.s speaking from experience. He said that the blight 
never attacked the plants in England until the flowering period, but he had noticed in South 
Australia that it was reported to affect the plants when only a few inelies high. Mem¬ 
bers thought that Mr. Ricks V'as mistaken, and that the evidence of thc' scientists in Australia. 
V'as o^'erwlndniing. [Unfortunately there is no doubt as to the presence of the geiudne Irish 
Blight in some pai'ts of the State (and the oilier States). It should he remcaiil)ered that vegeta,- 
tiou, wbetber para.sitic or otherwise, does not alway.s api>eartho siinie or behave in. the same way 
in climatic conditions vdiicli .are entirely different, from tlio.se in wbicb it has previously lieen 
oliserved. This fact may greatly mitigate tlie trouble in South Australia.—Ei).] 


Clarendon, November 2, 

(Average annual rainfall, 33Jin.) 

Present —Messrs. White (chair), A., A. A., and E. Haiper, Spencer, Piggott, Burpee, 
Morphett, Phelps (Hon. See.), and two visitors. 

Tree and Stump Pullers. —The Chairman and Mi. Morphett repoihed on a trial of a 
tree-puller and a stiimp-gruhher. '.i'hoy considered the work done was very satisfactory. At a 
future meeting the Branch i.s to consider the que.stion of purchasing one of these machines. 

King’s Early Wheat and Sore Mouths. —Commenting upon a paper read at the 
Congress memher.s expres.sed the 'opinion that the beard of King’s Early was the cause of sore 
mouths in horses. They favored Gallant’s Hybiid and White Tuscan for this district. 


Forest Ran^e, November 2S. 

(Average annual rainfall, 36in.) 

Present.-— Messrs. Vickers (chair), Rowley, Waters, Green, Tribe, Monks (Hon. Sec.), 
and one visitor. 

Espaliers, —A paper on this subject to the following effect was read by Mr. Vickers:— 
“ In some of the more exposed counties of England it is necessary in order to grow fruit 
successfully to have shelter, and for this purpose on the estates of the more well-to-do 
people gardens are enclosed with fairly high, stone or brick walls. This may seem in our 
more favored climate very expensive, and I would not advocate any such expense here, hut 
I often wonder whether we could not by the espalier, or trellising, system both improve 
the appearance of our gardens and also benefit financially. A short time ago, when 
tiRvelling through Paracomhe Estate, I found that the land was cut up into blocks with 
a small frontage, and it appea-red to he nearly all fences. I think it would pay these 
blockers if the fences were utilised in the same manner as the stone walls round the gar¬ 
dens in England. There could be an agreement amongst neighbors as to whom each 
boundary fence should belong, and all division and yard fences could be made use of in the 
same manner, The fruit that I would advocate growing on this system is the pear. In 
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the near future a large quantity of this fruit will he exported to Europe. Some of the 
varieties, such as Keifler’s Hybrid and others, are very upright trees if grown in the usual 
way, and these require drastic pruning each year in order to make them spread. In my 
opinion we could get as much horizontal growth (which is undoubtedly the best hearing 
wood) on quarter the number of trees under the espalier system. I fully believe it would 
pay to erect fences for this purpose. They should have fairly substantial posts, not more 
than 8ft apart, and No. 6 galvanized wire. The trellises could he about 10ft. apart, but it 
would not be wise to plant closer than 30ft. in the rows. The cultivating, apiaying, and 
picking could be done in far less time than under the present system, especially if the trees 
were kept somewhere about the height of an ordinary fence. Under ncminal conditions it 
is not advisable to train the top branches horizontally at once, as this causes a lot of growth 
at the top of the stem. If left for a year or two a little higher and brought gradually 
down, much better results will he obtained. A still better system, and one that looks 
much nicer, is to let the branches grow from 2ft. to 5ft. horizontally, and then about 18in. 
of vertical wood, and then horizontally again. This may he continued as long as the height 
of the fence will permit, and will obviate the abnormal growth at the top of the stem, as 
the branches, being higher, will take most of the sap.” In the discussion which followed 
Mr. Waters thought the subject matter of the paper very interesting. He had seen apple 
trees treated this way in the old country in corners of orchards. Particularly for ease of 
spraying, picking, and cultivating the system was hard to beat, and he intended to try it. 
Mr. Monks thought that an ordinary wire fence w'as too low, and that twicfe the height, say 
8ft., would not be too high for picking the fruit, «fec. Mr. R. Green asked if wires would 
not cut or bruise the limbs. He considered two branches each side quite enough to build 
up each tree for these puiposes. Mr. Rowley thought a tree could he allowed to send out 
branches anywhere on the stem, provided they did not interfere with the balance of the 
trees, and eould he pulled into shape easily. He also thought wires coidd be so arranged 
so that no cutting or bruising of limbs would result. Branches could be tied to the wire. 
He was afraid some sorts of pears would he hard to train, as it would he difficult to get the 
shoots to come where they were w’anted. Mr. Tribe thought 18in. would be close enough 
for the branches to he trellised, as if they v’ere closer the fruit might be bruised upon the 
under branches. He also thought that stakes would he quite sufficient for training limbs 
where required. 


Hartley, October 25. 

(Average annual rainfall, IGin.) 

Present. —Messrs. Wundersitz (chair), Stanton, Hudd, G. and T. Phillips, W. and C. 
Brook, Pratt, Paech, Clark, and Berraingham (Hon. Sec.). 

Homestead Meeting.-— Members met at the residence of the secretary and inspected a 
small paddock of Federation wheat grown on fallow land, which was looking very well. 
A few acres of Price’s Prolific was estimated to return 3 tons of hay to the acre. This 
was grown on fallow; 20 acres of Federation close by, grown on stubble land, looked very 
poor. Pratt’s Purple Straw, on fallow land, was a nice crop for hay, there being a lot of 
wild oats in it. Tliis crop was estimated at nearly 2 tons to the acre. The crops on 
stubble land were very poor. The next farm visited was Mr. HifEerd’s, and here Federa¬ 
tion wheat was much in evidence, - again - being on fallow land. It looked very “well, and 
should go^ 20bush. to the acre. The chairman’s was the next farm inspected. A few 
acres of Yandilla King, worked on the dry-farming principle, was a wonderful crop for 
hay; ^ it should return 4 tons to the acre. Close by was a crop of Huguenot quite Oft. 
high in places, hut rather uneven. Members were much interested in this wheat, as it is 
new to the district. Mr. Stanton’s was the next ph h of call, and members were here 
entertained at dinner. The crops were afterwards in^cted. Federation wheat and Cape 
oats were looking very well; not very high, but promising a good yield. Passing on, the 
visitors came to Mr. Hudd’s property. The fallow land here, which blew away so much 
last year, was looking fairly well, better than the owner expected considering the amount 
the wind had shifted. At Messrs. G. and T. Phillips’ farm a paddock of 250 acres of new 
land fallowed looked remarkably well. Marshall’s No. 3 wheat especially was a fine crop, 
although perhaps rather high for wheat. The last place visited was that of Messrs. W. 
and 0. Brook. Here again the fallow was looking very well. The draught mares and foals 
on the property were much admired hy the visitors, and it was observed that there was 
an abundance of feed. Members were entertained he: ,; at tea, and all felt that throughout 
the day they had had a most instructive time, 
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Kanmaiitoo, October 2Z, 

(Averag'O annual rainfall, 17in.) 

Present —IVlossrs. LoAvis (oliair), Duwning', AV. 0. Mills, Loliuiarm, and W. Chamidun 
Mills (lion, Sec.) 

Ensilaoe.—-A discussion tuok jdaco as to the best tncans of weighting down ensilage. ^ Mr. 
lAdunaini had tricHl soil on top of straw, Imt it bc^eanie mixt'd M'itli the ensilage when taking it 
out of the pit, and was unsatisfaidory. Mr. W. G. Mills (Hnisidcred the most satisfacton'' 
Acidglits for this purpose were heaA''y tiosts placed on the stniw. ''.rhey were clean and ejisily 
iiioved. 


Hingscote, November 2. 

(Average annual rainfall, 18in.) 

1*resp:nt.—M a^s.srs. Turner (diair), Jacka, Camphell, d'etElaff, Mitcliell, I'liorpi}, (lastine, 
Wright, Wallace, Cook (Hon. *Se(!.), and two visitors. 

IIoMKSTKAi) Mektino. —This meeting was held at the homestead of the ebuirman, and an 
inspedion As^as uuide of the whole farm. 'I'lie lirst crop A'isited was of .Jacobs’ No. d Avheat, 
and tin's was estinuiled to yield MObush., and tlie next ])lot, Jacobs’ No. 7, looked as though it 
AA'ould return (avou more tliaii lliat. The da,inag(‘ done Iry eaterpilhirs \s’a,s.s(icu iu a, pjiddock in 
Avhich Federation had been sown - there* avus nothing of ih(3 (U’oi) to be seen. T’he barley <*rops 
Avere also inspe<‘ted. A plot of Id aerres of spring ba-rley was estimated to yiddfuiytbing hetwiMUJ 
dObush. and 70bush. per acre. Three acres put in AA’itliout manure loolujd almost as promising 
as the manured portion. 

Agricultural Shows. —Mr. Castine read a paper on this subjtHd to tlie following effect: — 

Agriculture of the present day ne(T)ssitates considerable study and ex|)tnimenting. and farmers 
sliould eagerly grasp every chance of improving their knowledge of the work which they have 
imide their life’s (‘ailing Various fonns of gleaning such knowhulgcs ai’O a,vailable, and pro¬ 
minent amongst these stands bureau Avork, hut in my opinion nothing tends towiirris the 
cducaition of the farmer (piicker than the holding of agricultural shows. Peihapa in no part 
of this State is there any comm unity that would benefit more the holding of iv show than 
would the people of Kangaroo l.sla.nd. Tn this distric-t, wliere the farming community is 
s<.!atto.rc(l and settled OA^er such Ji c(jnaidcral)lc area, with in most instaneeA mihjs of scrub 
b(3tAveen each bomeHtea,d, one farima* hardly know's what his neighbor can and does grow*, and 
groA\'s profitably, on similar land to that which ho is still e.Kpenmenting Avith, and an iminenso 
amount of good would result from the exhibition of farm produce, whether hom^s, cattle, or 
sluAep. wheat., bailey, oats, or vegetables Especially waiuld this be the case if in conjunction 
Avith the show a trial of im])lcments coidd be arranged, to bring to light the inipleinents best 
suited for(H)nv<nling inmicnse tracts of desert scaail) into [n'ofitablc land. Shows foster 
Competition and healthy rmilry and iiujreasod experimenting to produce tln^ Ix'st. class of artitde, 
tln.?rel)y enriching not only tlie prixe-vinner, hut the farming comniunitA' generally. I’ho object of 
the Ivnrean is to improve, if piissible, the conditions of farming in duMlistriil; it is theVeiWti 
(‘.vidcntly our duty as memhers to use every ehbrt to bring about, that vesnli. ff'hat our lands 
a,re as wall suited for the Avork rtapiired as are those of otlier parts of the vStaie is <|uite Ixyyond 
doubt. It is bardly necessary to nlliidci to the winning of tin* woild’s cba.m])i(>iiship for barley 
liy the chairman (Mr. J. Turner) ; and, apart from grain, it is almost im])ossil)le to mention 
any product of agriculture---fruit, A'egctable or stock —that has not, at one time or other, Ihscii 
ju’oducod here to c(pial anything seen tlscAvhcre. Certainly these examples ha,ve been rather 
fe\A' and far between, l)ut they have been produeed, a,nii Avdiat then is inon* likely to make their 
pr(.)(lucti(.m general than the competition attracted by a show f And also wliat silrisr and(|ui(d<cr 
ineims is there of demonstrating onr defects, and, I hope, remedying them, than show com- 
petitioTi!^ ITie matter of judging at country shows is gcmerally a* fairly troublesome one, but 
it is (luiti^ iiossible that arrangements could be made with mnghlioring h'rantjhcfB of the bureau 
to obtain the services of cfjrtain of their raemlicrs to assist in (‘urrying out these important 
(luties. Also the time and place of holding ought easily to be arranged, rorsonally, I consider 
it Avould be a, splendid chance of showing Kangaroo Xsland iu its Ixist light and a gohlim 
oppoidunity for visitors to see what avuj really can ^noduce, and therefore it would he a.H avMI to 
consider the possibility of having it on a public holiday in tluj summer, when visitors from the 
mainland would be able to niake an extnu'sion trip from the city, spend a (’.onple of hours at the 
show, and return home the same night, ITiis would mean also a (ionsidm'ation from a nwenuo 
jtoittt of view.’^ The paper was favorably commentod upon, and, after some cousiderablo 
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1 th»t a special meeting be held to discuss the holding ot an 

^Zid w’m p ^ '“‘’r tiieKingsoote Branch of the Agricultural Bureau. 

tfaeXafruZ fc,: V ?ff.®™ed ; meetingtotake place on NoYomber loth. After thanking 

me cnaoman ior his hospitality the meeting closed. ^ 


Longwood, November Z7, 

(Average annual rainfall, 37m.). 

intereTed™it° met at the homestead of Mr. Oiim and -were very 

PeZniall ^y® Si'®*® (English 

ha^Z W«». ^ Yorkshire Fog grown together made a nice looking crop for 

Z forrnZ ® Grass was thought better hay for cows than 

the former. _ These were m guUy land. Meadow Fox Tail was doing splendidly in the 

On the SdfsfL was alLst perished there. 

SaWoin Goft!W reversed the PMark doing splendidly there. Also English 

bill ’ Guinea Grass, and Perennial rj-e were doing well both in gully and on 

®°ri8idered mangold the best root crop to grow here. 

were not to ®’'?I',^Ssrmn Oats sown very thickly was profewed. The stems 

strong, and earned more flag leaf than when sown thinner. 

cpsafnl wiibcodim moth is quite general, and some growers are most suc- 
• 1 *'^° sprays for early apples and three for late, i.r., after flowerin- a wZ 
before Chnstmas, and at end of Fehfikry for late ones. nowenn,,, a week 


Mount Pleasant* Movemlier 12. 

(Average annual rainfall, 27m.) 

*“‘1 'E Miller, Maxwell, and Vigar (Hon. 

sho^iZ^bZZ^f'““ Hmis.—Mr. Hughes read a paper, with the object of 

S ®?.P®rr“entaJ farm for the hills district, as follows“ J'rom its 

enltiire ^ 4 ^ ‘^°“th Austraha has taken a;very prominent part in the development of agri- 
ulture. A number of names may be mentioned, such as Eidley, Marshall, Molineu-v and 
many othera, who assisted in laying foundations upon which succeeding and equallVablo 
nbifiX'a “Z-”® luter-State'-heighhours aid sZo^ for atay 

which 4™®riea have copied some of our methods and machinery, all 

! previous decades, the expansion and prosperity of the last 10 years furnish 

sohei Ss^^^arf o/fh?s°^ ''^® Gian 

Mri^us and prosperity we asenhe to that which is beyond man’s control, vix., 

hvZZ 'to Z 1 * P?rt rs also due to a more intelligent applicatiei 

^iantificlrHL^rih®™-ir'"“iT of Nature-in the use of fortiliaera and the mo," 
of. whifh W to “ ®®neeryed and beneficial elements availed 

arjfi .1 T foundatiOD, of the State until a few years ago were, considert'd 

^ as agriculture is concerned are now, in their scLrZvirfiel 1 ‘ 
of golden grain, a source of profit and satisfaction to the State Zwcll as to th • “rowZ 
o?t4dT®“"^ the Victorian border on to stotoint£~ 

definable areas and ^®.P]®’rff^ “ fast as surveyors can bring them to 

to teke y? cws proving satis&ctoty to those who have the giit and onZv 

S“liy Sed a?®Ss *^l® I® ^ boS 

sharing in iKamZ5ch^fhfJ^a^"°®f^"^^ “ area which is not 

of the State, hut which^as not oiavmTsLtS^i Tk® one of the richest portions 

been slowly going hack and out of onTrivaW^p^^r 

exceOtor^i^ns^nW hLly which 30 or 40 years ago gave 

y pay foi* cultivation, and has generally gone hack to tho 
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most primitive use, viz., grazing on natural grasses, and even this is not satisfactory. 
With mostly deep soil and a bounteous rainfall, experiments with various kinds and 
quantities of phosphates have proved that, however much these may henelit other parts, 
they are not what is required here. Various other experiments have been made, hut nothing 
continuous or systematic, or on a scale calculated to bo educational, Some sturdy old 
colonists object to anything savoring of assistance hy the vState, and would prefer to^ ru1> 
along even if their labors continue to give them.poor results. We commend their spirit; 
but the other side to the argument is that if at reasonable outlay the requirements of the 
soil could be ascertained and its profitable working demonstrated, then not only they, luit 
the whole State, would benefit by the addition of another prosperous area. Experimental 
stations are being established in places where it has l»een proved beyond doubt that phos¬ 
phates are beneficial. It is not much good sending the sons of hills farmers to Roseworthy, 
because the conditions are so entirely dififeront. The difficulties they require to learn to 
cope with are too much wet, with cold and boggy lands in winter, and as a consequence 
bard, baked lands in summer. Why should there not be an experimental farm in the hills! 
Up to now, so far as public expenditure is concerned, it has been one of most neglected 
portions of the State, If the suggestion for a farm is accepted, the questions naturally 
arise where should it be, and what should be its scope. No more suitable place than in 
the neighborhood of Mount Pleasant can he suggested, for the following reasons Coming 
hy the main North-Eastern Road the country until Blumherg is reached is vt-uy hilly, but 
directly after passing that town the hills bear away to left and right, and, continuing along 
the road, the country opens out into an ever-expanding area of mostly open, rolling country, 
the ^■alley of tlio Torrens g<nuirally, sw(3epirig up gradually to dc)ine-shap<:)d grassy hills of 
no great height, a.rid the same cbiss of country continues on through Springtoii and thc 
hundred of South Rhine until the Murray Hats are rea,ch(*d. 'ilui country which would 
benefit by this farm includes the greater part of the hundreds of Tiiug'killo, Taluiiga, and 
IVra Wirra, part of ()nka])ariiiga, the whole of the hundred <)f South Rhiiwj—surely an 
area worth (.‘onsidoration. It contains good land all through, and luiarly all lit f(.>r cultiva¬ 
tion, hut it needs hotter facilitic.^s, so that it will pay to clear the heavy timber, and a bctt<.)r 
system of husbandry to make it produce. Such a farm should he large enough to supply 
object lessons in the draining of land, the growing of crops on drained and undrainod land, 
the grazing of stock on indigenous gx-asses, cultivated fodders and imported grasscjs, in the 
best kinds of stock for the district, and their treatment in sickness as well as in health. 
Fruit culture might also receive attention, and there is no reason to doubt that with efficient 
and economical management such a farm, in addition to hecoming a centre of instruction 
for the whole of the district, would become a paying cohqprn in itself, and be a valuable 
asset to the State. Buildings might he constructed so th^ii, while they might be used for 
various purposes through the year, they could be available as a shearing centre for the 
many small sheepfarmers of the district at shearing timejVwhile instruction could bo given 
in properly classing and marketing of wools. 8uch a farm would be as great a benefit to 
the hills as Rose worthy College has been to the plains,” Members generally agreed with 
the views expressed in the paper. 

Moiunhux Mumouial Scuoi/AKsnir.—The suggestion that 50 branches should cadi sub¬ 
scribe £5 towards the funds of this memorial (see jiage ;178) was considered by this branch. 
It was roEolved, if the Advisory Board takes the matter up, to endoa%'or t<.> be tuic of the 
50 branches to give £ 5 ; £2 was promised by thost* present. 


Port Elliot, October 

(Averagti animal rainfall, 20jiiL) 

Present — 'Messrs. Wflch (clmir). X’fumol, Ihwvu, W. B. and W. W. IlargniVns (Hon. 

Se(,* ). 

(liiAFTiNG Fruit Trees.—A discussion on tliis subject took place. Members recoiiimendcd 
grafting lielow^the surface of the ground to get the best results. It wa,s also iinportaut to graft 
at the right time. 

Hens Eating Eggs. —The Chainuan wished to know how to ctiro hens of the habit of 
eating eggs. Members recommended the use of the axe, 

[There is no doubt that the foregoing stiggcjstum would l)e effective, Imt a less drasrie oik? 
woidd be to blow ” an egg or two and fill them with a preparation (containing aloes, (jayenm* 
pepper, or some other disagreeable eompoimds. If these arc put in the nest as baits tlu‘y will 
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probably lie, offeoti\^o. Il slioiibl Tie remeinliered, howe\'er, that, the habit (if I'atmg eggs is 
frequent]}' fornieh lieeaaiso the hens (aiunot get siifHciont phosphiito of lime for building iiji tlic 
shells of their (\gg's. Tliey should therefor(^ be supplied with plenty of lime or broken shells, 
grit, &e. Tills will lie found to greatl}' reduce the tendency to eat their eggs, esjiceialVy in ilie 
case of fowls keiit in small yards or pens.—Eii.] 


UraMIa and Sammertowe, November 1. 

(Annual animal rainfall, 42^in.) 

PiiESENT.—Messrs. IL N. Oohblediek (chair), F- Cobhledick, Hotfinaiui, Ivcssell, ilait, 
Johnson, Gore, Hawke, Eowe, Collins, Snell (Hon. See.), and one visitor. 

On. Engines anb Pumimng Plants. Mr. Hoffman read a paper on this subject to tlie 
following effect:—“.In ])nrchasing an engine, look for simplicity of construction, as the machine 
with the least number of working parts is the easiest to kee]) clean and least liable to get out of 
order. An engine of this type will use any class of kerosene, from the worst to the host. It 
is not necessary to have an oil pump, a charge measurer, or timing valves, &(*.., on an oil 
engine to work satisfactorily ; in fact, one that does away with these appliances always gives 
more satisfaction to the owner than one of complicated construction. One of the chief troubhvs 
ef oil engines is overheating of the vaporiser and cylinder. To overcome this trouble in the 
cylinder, do away with the water tank. That is where the ti’oublc lies, for the water in the 
tank becomes overheated, and consequently overheats the cylinder. Screw a snndl ta]) in thi? 
main leading from the pump, and connect a small hose from it to the hottoin of the cylinder. 
It is also necessiiry to put a hose on the top outlet of the water-jacket. By this mean? you can 
always keep the cylinder at the requii'ed temperature, V'hich 1 think should not be mon? than 
9ddeg. to give the best msults. If the heat exeeeds loOdeg, the engine stops ’working. Every 
owner should know the workings of an oil engine if he wdshes to be successful with it 'riu^ 
principle is, the same in them all. There muvst he a certain heat before it is in a condition to 
start work. When the piston is on the out-stroke there is a vacuum in tlu^ c\-linder. Hum 
kerosene and air rush through the heated vaporiser, causing kcroscnie to bcrtriinsforined int<» ji 
smoky gas. Passing into the cylinder this liecoines mixed with air, and foi’uisa, higli explosiviu 
The return .stroke of the piston compresses this charge, uhicJi is tii'cd fit the biick of the 
cylinder, causing the ]>istonto move with terrific* foi'ce on the out stroke. On the return strokcj 
the burnt gases escape through the exluuist valve into the ui)eii air; thus there is only one 
working stroke in e’very two revc-dutions of the (.‘Ugine. If too much kerosene enters the ongino 
it will stxm cease 'working. Slioiild this happen, reducti the com})ressioii on the springs of the 
oil pump, or, if your engine is not jirovided with one, slacken the spring on the air valve. It 
is much better to Lave the mixture a trifle poor than too rich, as it will explode better and 
(juieker if the gas is poor. I'heterm *• house]xnver of an engine ” puz'Heff a good many people. 
All engine which can raise 33,000lbs. 1ft. high in one minute is called “one-horsepower,” 
To find out how 111 uc*h, water an engine can pump to a given height the rule is as follows :— 
Supposing the height yon wish to raise the water to bo 100ft , deduct 20 per cent, from the 
power of the engine to allow- for friction of pulleys, pump, piping, &c ; then divide the remainder 
by KK), and it w-ill give you w*eight of water that the engine is eapalile of raising. Taking a 
five-horsepowuw engine, for instance; allow one-fifth for friction, and thenris left for work four- 
horse-poiver of 33,()001bs. each=-132,000 .footpounds. J'liis divided Iiy 100 and again by 10 to 
bring the |K)vinds to gallons, gives 182galls. per minute. It is ulwmys advisable to gtd; an ongim^ 
as near to the ai-tual horscxHiwer re(]uired as iiossihle. Do not lie led astray liy agents as they try 
ti) sell you engines, pumps, and fittings double the sfooof your requirements ; siudi men fuivc'only 
one end in view, viz., C s. d,. and, if you are not careful, you will find to your sorrow that \*o’u 
ha,ve been badly k^aten, and that an engine of half the po'vvor and pump "to matdi w'ould lun'c 
aus’v^-ered your requirements just as well. \ Purchase a pump that is easy to take to ])ieces with¬ 
out removing all the skin from your knuckles in the operation, and, if }X)ssible, have a douhle- 
Hction pump, as it gives a continuous flow of water. Force purn])s arc th(‘. only kind that can 
be satisfactorily used in the hills. The pump should also have a larg(‘ air vcssid, as this greatly 
relieves the strain on it and the belting, &c. It is not necessary to have tlu' ]>ump close to the 
w-aterisedge, for oOft. or even 100ft, horizontally will not greatly affect its w'Orking. It only 
takes a litth' loiigei to exhaust the air from the pipe. Do not have the pump more than 27ft. from 
the bottom of your wmll or dam. A pump w-ill dmw from a depth of 33ft., hut it is not safe to 
tiy more than 27ft. for safe workingx . A gi'cat mistake is made in getting pipes that are too 
small for the pump, A safe rule is 2in. main for: I,500galls. per hour, 24im for 2,5(lGgtiIls, 3in. 
main 3,500ga,lls. Another mistake is made in Siipiiosing that a hiuk of large diameter will give 
a greater pressure on the main than a small one. If the depth of both tmiks is the same there 
win be no difference in the pressure in the mains. With two mains, one 2in. in diameter and 
the other 4in. in diameter, coming from the same tank, the i>ressurc et the low-er end of the 
mains will he alike.” 
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SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

Kalaiigadoo, November 13. 

Present— -Messrs. Croiieli (chair), McColl, Vorwerk, Cribh, Earle, S. and 1). W. Tuckor® 
Himt, Ellison, Osborne, Boyce, and Sudhol/ (lion. Sec). 

Best' Shred for the Farm. —The Chairman read the following paper : “ I will confine 

myself to the sheep most suitable to Kalangadoo or a district of a similar diaracter I'he 
fanner should have shef>P“proof fences, and the result will be that lie will liave slieep that can 
1)6 keiit in any reasonably-fenced paddock. Bad fences make rogue.s of the slieep and bad 
friends of neighbors, in the selection of rams, one with a good neck and loin, wide between 
the fore and liind legs, and of good girth, and the buttocks of tlie quurter.s well down should 
he selected A ram of this class has a good constitution, and that means a good doer. Having 
safisfied yourself 5011 have a good-shaped sheep, look at the v'ool; but no matter liow n^eli- 
fleeced a ram may lie, do not buy him if he has not the constitution. I have frequently seen 
prizes given to sheep at shows where wool, and wool only, appeared to be the consideration. 
Always remember that after a sheep’s wool-growdng days are over they should find their way 
to the killing-pen, and a shapely sheep will bring a better price than one badly shaped. The 
same may be said of the ewes, and in my opinion for the farmer of this district a Romney 
Marsh ram mated with good merino ewes of good size will give an ideal sheep. Even if you 
go in for several crosses the wool will not be too coarse or the sheep too l)ig for the district. 
I’he Lincoln or the English Leicester ram make ideal crosses with the merino, the former 
especially for well-grassed districts ; hut for- this district T do not consider it advisable to go 
past the first cross. I’he English l.ei(^ester is a good hardy sheo]) and is of a good shape. It 
cuts good fleece and makes a most suitalile shee]) for either ^\'ool-growmg or (-arcass. I’he 
other breeds of sheep, siadi as tlie Downs, are not the class for our district. I do not advocate 
Border lieicesters, for tliough they are a good cai'cass .sheep and the wool is of a ni('e class along 
the ribs, the backs and belly wool is so thin in these shec]) tliat when tliey are over three years 
old the wool clip is not jirofitable.” 


Heitli, November 2. 

Present. —Messrs. Lock (chair), P. A., S , W. A., and E. Crouch, Sbackeley, Tyner, ITsher, 
(loodhard, Movcum, Lei.shman, C. and 0, B. Godoly, Ea.rra.nt, Boll, Williams, McLean, 
Draper (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Faih.owino. —A paper written liy Mr. 11. Mott on this subject was road and discussed, 'rbe 
writer advocated leaving the soil just as turned up by the plough, so that the sun <H)uld get at 
it to sweetcui it. I’htm at aliout harvest time he would work it down to a fine surface. In 
this district he y-ould fallow at least 4in. deep, and ho recommended eATjryone to get at least 
ISO acres under fallow each year as soon as sufficient land was cleared, lie emphasised the 
valru‘ of fallow in this distriet, inasmiKdi as it onaliled farmers to get seeding done at the right, 
time. Proliably this Avas the (diief reason for hdlowing Avhere there wa.s no necessity to con- 
serye moisture In his opinion itwa.s wisiu- to sow after rain than to |)ut the si'od in dry 
fallow- Mr Doll liked to leave now ground open foi' the rain and sun to have freu' ace,ess, but 
old ground he would work avoU to kill the wee<ls. Mr. Moreum b(die\’('d in working all ground 
well, 'He considered tlmt more thorough working of the soil would rcHuIt in licttcr yitdds all 
round. I’he Cbiiirnian was satisfied that deeper ploughing would ri‘suU in ixdter crops. On<^ 
rea.sou was that when tine land was only ])loughixl shallow.tlic plant suBci’ed from la<-k of 
moisture latei* on. Tlii.s was partially obviated by <leep idougbing. 


Kybybolite, October 28. 

(Average annual rainfall, 2 ‘Hn,) 

Present.— Messrs. Bradley (chair), G. H., and C Halm, A R. and 0. H. Scholz, 
FaiTow, Lacey, Smith, Debney'' (Hon, Sec.), and one visitor. 

Early Green Feed.—■''J’ he Chairman, in speaking of bis crops sown for (uirly f<‘ed, said 
that wbibi rvui had been proved to Ixt a veiy fast grower, the stoidc, vmuld not eat it as rc‘ii4ily 
as they would barley Mr. 8oholz bad fed off a portion of an early (c-op, but it. lui.d (bun* no 
good to the (‘rop. He helieved it was fed off too late in the season. ' 

Ensilage. —Following on tlie I'eport of Congress given by delegates, it was tbohgbt liy all 
that more attention shorild be paid to ensilagf^iy fanners, * ' ' * 
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Mociiit Gamtsier, MoTember 13. 

(Average annual rainfall, 31 Jin.) 

Present. --Messrs. Sassanowsky (chair), Wedd, Watson, Dmv, Edwards, Mitchell, Pritchard, 
Pi(.'k, Kennedv, Holloway, Bodey, Kilshy, Buck, Buwoldt, Sutton, Engelbrecht, G. and D. 
Collins (Horn Sec.). 

Destruction of Gatekpillars. —Speaking of mixing Paris green with Irran for destroying 
cutworms or (caterpillars, the Chairman rooominencled the follow’ing method of mixing to maud 
inhaling the hue Paris green dust:—Ihit the Paris green in a tin with, a narrow inoiifh. 
Plunge the mouth of the tin into the hi'an and distiibutc the green in that way, and it vdll tlms 
he prevented from flying about. The propoidion used and method of distributing reeomimmded 
here is as follows ;-Hllh. Pans green, 15lhs. of bran ; the mixture to be damped with a little 
water to which sufficient salt has been added to make it brackish. Sow from Ihush. to 2l.>ush. 
per acre of the mixture, according to the thickness of the crop. 

Parturition.— Mr Jas. Keegan read a short paper on mishaps connected with the foaling 
of mares and the calving of cows, and how to deal with them. Se^^eral of the members said 
it was a mistake to allow mares to become too fat just before foaling Mr. Wedd believed the 
information gi\’eu would he useful to many. He was very glad to have heard the paper. Mr. 
Edwards thought the paper was one of the most useful he had heard since the Branch vns in 
existent'e. 


Maracoorte, October 9. 

(Average annual rainfall, 22m.) 

Present.— Messrs. Coe ({?hair), Forster, Wright, Caldwell, Langcluddecke (sen. and jvin.), 
and Sehinkel (Hon. Sec.). 

Formation op an Egg Circi.e. ~ Mr. L. Wright reported that, in accordance witli a 
resolution passed at last meeting, he had made inquiries about starting an egg circle in Kara,~ 
coorte, and was successful in fomiing one vdth a membership of 23 to start with, and every 
prospect of it increasing. 

Yisit to the Murr.4y Swamp Lands. —Mr, Schinckel reported on the recent visit to 
the hhuTay Bridge experimental farai and swamp lands as follows: — “ Arrived at Murray 
Bridge, members had a great object lesson in what could he done on the swamp lands after they 
are reelaimed. To drain swamplands stop hanks are made when the river is low, and after the 
banks are completed drains are cut about three chains apart to let in tlie fresh v^ater from the 
liver by sluices when required. The soil is so porous that the water soaks very readily from 
drain to drain in a very short time. Lucerne seems to he the main crop, and finds ready sale 
to neighboring fanners at about per acre. The lueeme is cut about eight or nine Hums 
during the year. Eight different kinds are growing side by side to asceihiin which variety is 
the most profitable. It has been found that lucerne can only he grown close to the river, the 
^ ])ack iwrtioii of the swamps lieing too salty. The salt v'atcr comes from the adjoining hills. 
Drains have been cut near the hills to intercept the salt water, which is taken hj^ drains to tlie 
stop ]>anks on the river, and then pumped out by steam power. TTiis has gittfii the desii'CHl 
effect, as it was noticed that the land so treated gi*ew Incense nearly a.s v\Till as the frontage. 
In addition to lucerne many varieties of fodder crops are grown, Vaniam crm-galli being the 
only fodder which grew well on the salty lands before the salt water was taken ofi^ The S(,«Mi 
of this was purchased at 6s. per pound, and from two acres they reaped 6 tons, giving 

2,03libs, of seed—a very handsome return. I would strongly advise members to try some of 
this on our plain lauds. Seed should be sown about the end of October. The rent iiaid by 
farmers on riie reclaimed swamp lands varies from 12s. 6d. to 268. per acre. On Satoday 
morning, in a heavy fog, the party, accompanied by Mr. McIntosh, engaged the yacht 
and sailed up the river to Mr. Cowan’s homestead (Glen Lossie). Here we found 
that Mr. Cowan had done a great deal of work in reclaiming swamp lands, having experienced 
great difficulty in keeping the water from overflowing the banks during the wet months. Mr. 
Cowan nms a dairy farm. The cow hails are very conveniently arranged, the separating being 
done by steam power. Yegetahles are grown on a fairly large scale and sold locally. The 
larger portion of the reclaimed swamp lands are used for fattening purposes for about 30 sheep 
per acre per Unnum. After inspecting the various crops and stock on the flats, the visitors 
were invited to the homestead, where refeeshments were provided by Mrs. Cowan. A turn was 
then made down the river as far as Wood^s Point Station, where M essrs. Morphett have reelaimed 
about 640 acres in one swamp, at a cost of about £10,000. Here members again saw^ beantifnl 
crops of lucerne and other crops. Messrs. Morphett carry on dairying on the share system, 
finding all cows (which are^ dehorned) and other necessaries, while the dairymen do all the 
'ivork- Three dairies were in full swing, and each dairy was at the time of the visit milking 
about 85 cows. The cow sheds are nice and conveniently arranged. Each cow’s milk is 
testeci daily. The average per cowHs about 201bs, Large strong silo pits have been huilty 
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wMch are capable of holding some hundreds of tons of ensilage. After inspecting the reclaimed 
swamp lands and dairy, the party had a look at some of the sheep on the estate. Some of them 
seemed to be imeomfortahly fat, having lumps on each side of their tails resembling a small 
football. Q,uite a numl)er of the party stated that they now understood why the sheep from the 
river realised such liigh pri(ies in the market Before the party started on the return Joume)^ 
for tlie Bridge they got on a small hill, where they had the opportunity of seeing one of tlie 
svnmps in its natural state. This vais a sheet of water, and well eoveied, with the feathered 
tril)<% heiiig fi great, contrast to the heautiful fat sheep grazing nearly up to their hack,s in 
liK'eme on the reclaimed swamps. The xmrty returned to the Bridge about (>.30 o’cdock, having 
spent a very enjoyable a,nd educational day.”’ Other memhei’s spolce of tlie trip and reported on 
the Burea,u Congress. 


Tatlara, Noveiulser 1^. 

(Average annual rainfall, 19|m.) 

PuESKNT.—Messrs. Saxon (chair), Ross, Stanton, Prescott, Fisher, Duncan, Milne, and 
Truman (Hon. Sec.). 

Homestead Meetino. —This meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. H, Milne, at 
Bordertown. 

Grasses. —Mr. Prescott reported on the experimental grasses sown on his property* 
Out of 18 varieties sown, 15 came up, hut the hot wind of the past week had killed three. 
The clovers were the worst sufferers. Five grasses were doing exceptionally well; they 
were the two ryes, cocksfoot, tall oat, and tall fescue. The chicory had been doing well, 
hut the rabbits attacked it and ate it out. 

Mr. Milne submitted two specimens of Canary grass and wild Oftts, the former showing 
a stooling of 31 heads and the latter 45 heads respectively. 

Competition Wheats. —The wheat jdots being grown for the Government by Mr. Milne . 
were then inspected. They were snrroundod by wheat outside the competition to protect 
them from rabbits and birds, and divided from each other by a strii) of land 8ft. wide. The 
The wheats surrounding the plots are Federation and Purple Straw, and both varieties are 
showing up to advantage. The first plot visited was Western Australian Crossbred No. 53. 
It is a heavy straw and cames a head fully fiin. in length. It is evidently a seed that 
should he sown early, for the other plots are turning in color, while the Crossbred is still 
very green. The heads make a fine show in a field, their color being very grey and 
velvety in appearance. The other plots, Red and White Gamma, showed great gi'owth and 
density, each plant stooling splendidly. All the plots were sowed with 1201bB. of wheat 
manure to the acre, and were put into the soil on tne 22nd May. While it is a little early 
to estimate the yield correctly, opinion favored 1 Shush, to 2(>bush, x)er acre, with the 
exception of the Western Australian sample. 

Thi-:e-Pi’i;lino. —Members then witnessed an exhibition of Iree-pulling by the .Bunyip 
Forest Devil. The machine was affixed to a stout dry tree, and within a few minutes the 
tree was laid low. A desire being eximessed that a green tree should be lowered, the devil 
was attached to a box tree. The strain on this occasion was greater, the roots holding 
tenaciously to the earth. In about 10 minutes it was felled, and then the cable was so 
placed as to pull the tree from its place in the earth. The work was carried out success¬ 
fully, and members expressed pleasure at the exhibition. The whole of the company par¬ 
took of Mrs. Milne’s hospitality, and hearty thanks were tendered to Mr. and Mrs. Milne. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Tlie Department of A^riciiltnre. 

It should be a matter of gratification to the producers of South xiustralia 
that in the reconstruction of the Government, which took place at the end 
of December, due recognition was made of the growing importance of the 
Department of Agriculture. The title of “ Minister of Agriculture ” was 
first given to a Minister in 1875, but until now the position has been associated 
with some other ministerial office which was officially regarded as being of 
more importance than the oversight of the Department of Agriculture. At 
first, and for many years, the aft'airs of the department were administered 
by the gentleman who held the office of Minister of Education, then by the 
Treasurer, next by the Commissioner of Public Works, and finally by the 
Commissioner of Crown Lands. The scope of the department has been much 
extended during the last 10 years, especially in the recent run of good seasons; 
and, given similar fortunate circumstances and a Minister responsible for no 
other department of the Government service, the record of the next few years 
should easily eclipse that of those that have gone. The Hon. E. H. Coombe 
started out after this record, but he was in office long enough to do little 
more than win the confidence and esteem of the officers by the enthusiastic 
interest he‘took in their work. In his successor, the Hon, Thomas Pascoe, 
the department will have at its head a practical farmer, who has withstood 
and overcome practically all the difficulties that have faced the producers 
in our northern districts. Mr. Pascoe was born on his father's farm at White 
Hut, near Clare, on June 23rd, 1859, and after leaving school he assisted 
his father, Mr. Thomas Pascoe, sen., on his farms at Clare and EarreH's 
Elat. At the age of 16 he was placed in charge of his father's farm at 
Terowie, and for 34 years Mr. Pascoe has remained there. That he is regarded 
as a successful fanner in a district which has an average rainfall of about 
13m., and which kas seen many failures, is probably the best testimony that 
can be given of his capacity as a farmer. He has naturally taken a great 
interest in the agricultural problems of our drier districts, and he is a strong 
advocate of Campbell's system of dry farming. Farmers who are trying to 
make a living in the more arid parts of the State will find in the new Minister 
a sympathetic friend. Mr. Pascoe early took part in public matters in the 
North. As a young man he entered into the work of the Farmers' Association 
—the first political association amongst farmers. At the age of 27 he was 
^ member of the \ermin Board, which endeavored, under Parlia¬ 
mentary direction, to mitigate the rabbit nuisance by paying for scalps; and a 
year later he was enrolled as a justice of the peace. He subsequently entered 
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the Terowie District Council, and became cliairman of it for one term. Mr. 
Paseoe was returned to Parliament in May, 1900, and the value placed on 
liis opinion on farming matters is shown by the fact that he has been a member 
of all the Royal Commissions which have been appointed to report on the 



Hon. T. Pascoe, M.L.C., Ministeb of Aoriculture. 

opening up of new agilcultural country, namely, Pinnaroo, Eyre^s Peninsula, 
and Loxton. For the last seven or eight years he has been an active member 
of the Whyte-Yarcowie Branch of the Agricultural Bureau. Mr. Pascoe 
will occupy the old Crown Lands Oj6S.ce, and at present Mr. T. Diiffield is 
acting as his secretary and Mr. W. L. Summers as his chief clerk. 


Tlie Standard Bnsliel. 

The standard weight of the fair average quality "h of wheat for the present 
season has been fixed by the Corn Trade Section of the Chamber of Commerce 
at 62|lbs, per Imperial bushel. The standard was arrived at in the usual way: 
on samples obtained from the Agricultural Bureaus and from merchants. 
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Tke decision was made on January 7th, one day later than last year; but as 
the weight is the same as last year the matter of the time of fixing is of little 
consequence. Farmers will continue to receive, as they did last year, the 
market rate for each Imperial bushel of 601bs., provided that the wheat is of 
such quality that a bushel measure of it weighs 62-|lbs. Tlie table below shows 
that the average standard weight per Imperial bushel for the last 10 years 
has been 62'61bs. in South Australia, 62*libs, in Victoria, and 61“31bs. in 
New South Wales. The f.a.q. standard for the three principal wheat-growing 
States since 1898-9 is given in the following table :— 


Year, 

South Australia. 

j Victoria. 

1 

New S. Wales. 


lbs. . 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1898-9.... 

63 

62| 

61 

1899-1900.. 

63 

m 

61 

1900-1........ 

63 

62| 

61 

1901-2.... 

62 

62-1 

61J 

1902-S;...... 

63 

61 

-- 

1903-4.. 

61J i 

i 60i 

61 

1904-6....... 

63 1 

' 6l| 

mi 

1905-6..... 

63 I 

63” 

62” 

1906-7... 

62| 

62| 

62i 

1907-8.... 

63 

62| 

62i 

1908-9..... 

62J 

62i 

61| 

1909-10____ 

62i 


— 


Ttie Apple Crop. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. G. Quinn) writes “ Tlie crop of apples 
for this season promises to be of fair average quantity and of good quality. 
The growers in general are using arsenate of lead as a spray against codlin 
moth, and very large quantities indeed of this compound, comprising quite 
a number of different makes, are being used throughout the State. Wherever 
the sprajdng began with the setting of the fruits the orcliard inspectors report 
that very little evidence of the insect is noticeable. To those who have not 
intended to do so, I would suggest that they spray their apples and pears 
again in the early part of the new year, and such late sorts as Eome Beauty, 
Stone Pippin, Eokewood, Yates, and so forth should receive even another 
treatment after the ordinary export varieties have been given the application 
referred to. With a view to testing the comparative value of some of the 
arsenates of lead now upon the market, the Horticultural Branch of the 
department is conducting an exact test with those known as Swift’s, Nicholls’, 
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and Platypus at a small orcliard near Lyndoch; and it is toped that by tlie 
end of the season sometMng like definite information will be available. Even 
up to the present one or two points of interest have transpired in connection 
with the use of these arsenates, but it is not proposed to make any statement 
at present respecting their comparative values. There is no doubt that this 
form of arsenical spray is superseding all others, very largely because of the 
•ease and simplicity with which it can be utilised, and also on account of the 
fact that it is less injurious to the trees as well as to the spraying apparatus 
than other arsenical mixtures."'^ 


Kosewortlsy Agrlcultiiral College. 

Professor Perkins, who has been granted 12 months’ leave of alDseiice, 
will leave Adelaide on January 20th for a trip to Europe, during wliich, he 
will make a thorough investigation into agricultui-al matters, visiting parts 
of North Africa, Asia Minor, and the principal European states. E'^rom time 
to time he will furnish reports to the Government for publication in the 
Journal of Agriculture. During his absence Mr. W. J. Colebatcli, B.So., 
will undertake the duties of Principal of the College. Mr. A, IL Pearson, 
B.Sc., has been appointed housemaster at Rose worthy Agricultural College. 
He was born in 1883, and was educated at the Norwood Public School Win¬ 
ning an exhibition in 1896, he went to Prince Alfred Gollege, and passed 
the junior examination in 1897 and the senior in 1899. Afterwards he won 
the second University scholarship. Since then he has obtained the B.Sc. 
degree, and has nearly completed the requirements for the B.A. degree. 
He has been assistant teacher at the Adelaide Agricultural School, and has 
taken advanced work in several of the country public schools. His last duty 
under the Education Department was as head of the Gladstone Continuation 
BohooL 


Bepartineetal Cliaii^es. 

In consequence of the alteration made in the office of Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture, the clerical stafi of the department has been removed from the Exhi¬ 
bition Building to the rooms formerly occupied hy the Crown Lands Depart¬ 
ment in the Government Buildings, King William street. Business in con¬ 
nection with the Agricultural Bureau, the Fertilisers Act, and the ChafE 
Act will be conducted from the new offices. The offices of the Director of 
Agriculture and of the Horticultural Instructor and Inspector of Fruit will 
•continue to be at the Exhibition Buildings. 
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Tlie.Expert of Wheat. 

Tiie wheat crop of 1908-9 was responsible for a huge influx of money into. 
South Australia. The quantity of wflieat exported oversea and inter-State 
was roughly 17,500,000bush., and the daily average price of wheat to the 
farmer for the twelve months was 4s. 5d. per bushel. The wheat exported 
may therefore be valued at £3,864,583, exclusive of the profits (if any) made 
by merchants and shippers. This year, it is stated by people in the 
trade, that the South Australian yield will total 26,000,000bush., and if 
22,000.000bush. are exported and the average price equals that of last year, 
the cash return to the State will be nearly £5,000,000. 


Collin Motli. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. 6. Quinn) writes :—'' During the present, 
apple season the inspectors of orchards have been actively engaged in attempt¬ 
ing to reduce the ravages of the codlin moth; and, with a view to carrying out 
the requirements of the law more strictly, a great number of useless apple 
and pear trees in the Mount Lofty ranges have been cut down by the inspec¬ 
tors’ instructions. It is fully recognised that, as the law does not empower 
the officers to cleanse the gardens at the expense of the occupiers who refuse 
to do anything themselves to destroy this pest, it is only a waste of time and 
a danger to the surrounding orchards to prosecute such persons, and conse¬ 
quently the law which permits the destruction of neglected trees is being put. 
into operation, because when the tree is removed there can be no further 
infection of the fruit of the careful neighbor, and in the long run the process, 
is far cheaper for the recalcitrant occupier or owner of the useless and neglected 
tree.” 


Antlirax, 

Another case of anthrax has occurred at Wallaroo Mines amongst the 
stock belonging to Mr. Mclnerney, who himself contracted the disease last 
year. The present outbreak has been confined to a calf which died suddenly, 
and a bacteriological examination of blood from the ear revealed the Bacillm 
unAracis, Every precaution has been taken by the Stock and Brands Depart¬ 
ment U prevent the spread of the disease, and it is not expected that any 
further cases will occur. The present outbreak is certainly connected with 
the previous one amongst Mr. Mclnerney^s stock, and it is significant that, 
the calf which has died is the one that escaped the second vaccination last 
year. When the Deputy Chief Inspector of Stock (Mr. T. H. Williams) 
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vaccinated the cattle for the second time last year this calf could not be 
found, and its subsequent development of the disease proves the value of 
the second vaccination under the system adopted by the Stock Department. 
The Journal of the Board of Agriculture in its November issue publishes the 
following paragraph respecting inoculation for the prevention of anthrax :— 
“ The Pasteur method of preventive inoculation has rendered great service 
in preserving stock on badly infected farms in various parts of the world. 
The method consists in injecting the animals with fixed mioses of attenuated 
cultures of the Bacillus anthracls. Two injections at intervals of 12 days 
are performed. For the first injection a very attenuated culture is used 
(first vaccin), and for the second a less attenuated culture (second vaccin) 
is employed. The immunity is established about 12 to 15 days after the 
second vaccin lias been injected. In cattle it lasts about a year and 
should be repeated after this period unless the ground has become 
purified. The great majority of cattle operated on show little more 
than a temporary indisposition with passing fever after the injec¬ 
tion, which may be assumed to indicate a mild attack of anthrax. 
Occasionally, however, an inoculated animal may die of the disease as a result 
of the injection, and for this reason the animals, while undergoing the process 
of immunisation, should be kept in a special paddock, or, better still, in sheds 
which can be disinfected in the event of an accident taking place. The 
operation should only be attempted by skilled persons, who will know the 
best way to prevent an accident, and guard against its consequences should 
it occur. Since the operation is not altogether unattended by the possibility 
of loss, and since it incurs a certain amount of expense, one has to consider 
under what circumstances it will be worth while undertaking it. It will 
be obvious that on farms registering only one death annually it will hardly 
be called for, and that it would be folly to adopt it on clean farms. It results 
from observations on several millions of cattle in various parts of the world 
that accidents occur in about *5 per cent, of the inoculated cattle taken all 
round, and that the operation may be expected to reduce the death rate 
from anthrax on infected farms to about 1 per cent., or slightly under. If 
a stockowner finds that his annual losses from anthrax amount to 2 per cent, 
he will possibly find it profitable to have recourse to preventive inoculation. 
It should be understood, however, that since the number of animals dying 
of anthrax in one year will vary, and since the inoculation must be repeated 
annually, the estimation of annual losses must be based on two or three 
years' casualties. A certain degree of temporary immunity can also be 
almost immediately conferred by injecting a dose of anthrax serum, and 
the injection produces no accidents. Where animals have been exposed 
to the risks of what might be called gross infection (for example, when a carcass 
has been carelessly dealt with on a pasture) it is advisable to inject them 
immediately with serum, and remove them to another field." 
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AgriciiMisral ScliolarsMps at Rosewartliy. 

The attention of faimers and otliors is specially directed to tlie opportunities^ 
afforded to country students by tlie Agricultural Scliolarsliips. Tliese 
scliolau'sliips were instituted mainly for sons of farmers, but in, tlie past tliere 
lias been considerable lack of competition from country districts. Six 
scliolarsliips are offered annually and are tenable for three years. ■ For tlie- 
purpose of allotting the scholarships the State is divided into six districts, 
one scholarship beisg offered for each district. The next examination will 
he held early in April, 1910, and intending candidates should forward their 
names to tlie secretary not later than March 1st. Candidates must be boys 
of not less than 16 and not more than 19 years of age on April 1st of the year 
of competition. Copies of prospectus containing further information regard¬ 
ing districts, conditions of tenure, subjects for examination, examination 
papers for 1909, may be had on application to the secretary. Agricultural 
College, Eoseworthy. 


Fiib^iis Pests. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. G. Quinn) writes :—During the past 
winter and spring the conditions have been highly favorable to the develop¬ 
ment of many fungus pests of the orchard and garden. The shot-hole fungus. 
{Clasterosforium caffOfliilum)\LB,s been particularly noticeable in the almonds,, 
apricots, and peaches. Specimens of the latter fruit submitted to Mr. D. 
McAlpine, the Government Pathologist of Victoria, were found to be badly 
injured by this fungus, and almost the entire crop ©f the Brandis almonds 
has been destroyed by it. It is worth observing that, whilst the Brandis 
variety has almost failed to set any fruit this season, other sorts, such as 
Hatch's Californian Nonpareil, which blossoms from about 10 to 14 days 
later, were not injured as far as the crop is concerned. The foliage of Hatch's 
Californian Nonpareil appears to offer considerably more resistance to the 
shot-hole fungus than the Brandis and other softer and more crumply-leaved 
varieties. Two diseases which have apparently been favored by the season 
are the black spot of the walnut and the black rust-like disease of the mul¬ 
berry. Both of these are due to forms of bacteria, and consequently when¬ 
ever they appear all diseased portions, as far as practicable, should be cut off 
and burnt. The walnut bacteriosis appears to be much more persistent than 
that of the mulberry, and it is some slight encouragement to know that 
differen^-Affierican investigators claim to have reduced the disease by spraying 
the trees with Bordeaux mixture, but it is difficult to understand why this 
should be. The gathering up of the diseased walnuts and the cutting away 
of the diseased twigs from the trees and burning them most certainly destroys 
the geinaS'of the disease/^ 
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•Covernmeiit Produce Department Profits. 

Tlie Acting Manager of the Government Produce Department (Mr. C. F. G. 
McCann) reports as follows concerning the financial results of the depart- 
menFs operations for the year 1908-9 :—“ The actual profits, after paying 
working expenses and interest on capital for the year, are as follows :— 
Freezing works, £4,061 18s. 2d.; butter factory, £504 6s. 5d., in addition to 
bonus of £500 to producers ; total, £4,566 4s. 7d. Taking into consideration 
the fact that the new premises of the department were not really finished in 
time to allow of the full benefit of the improved and more economical methods 
*of working being availed of, the profit realised is satisfactory. The sum of 
£4,040 11s. 9d. was also paid in interest on the capital expended. Taking 
a retrospective view of the accounts from the date of the department's creation 
to June 30tli, 1909, during which period interest on capital has been charged, 
an actual loss of £1,450 13s. Id. is shown. The accounts, however, do not 
show any annual depreciation debits. The earlier stages of the department's 
existence were to a large extent experimental. The rapid growth wliicli 
the export trade has made was never anticipated, and in consequence only a 
limited capacity was installed. This rendered later operations in extension 
very expensive. An amount of £94,113 9s. lOd. lias been spent in 
doubling the capacity of the works, and this added to the previous 
cost of £87,681 12s. 3d. makes a total expenditure of £181,795 2s. Id., and 
gives the department the largest and most up-to-date establishment in 
Australasia." 


Crutoby Tomatoes. » : 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr, G. Quinn) writes :—Grubby tomatoes 
have been very noticeable this season in the markets and on the hawkers’ 
carts. This damage is caused chiefly by the caterpillar of a moth {Edioihris 
mmigem), known in America as the Army w^orm. The caterpillar is of a 
dull earthy color, and growls to a length of about lin. to The moth 

is dull brown in color and is somewhat heavy in appearance, with a spread 
of wings of about l|in. Flying in the evening, it deposits its eggs in groups 
of from two to five just on the underneath surface of the leaves. These 
eggs are a dull greenish-yellow color, and may be readily detected by watching 
the moth alight and then examining the place where it settled. Being 
chewing insects and attacking the tomatoes in the early portion of the season 
it is possible to check them almost absolutely by means of poisonous spray 
washes. One large grower near Adelaide has informed me that he sprayed 
Ms tomato plantation six times with arsenate of lead at the rate of lib. to 
lOgalls. of water, and the plants and fruits seemed to be almost free from the 
pest. This spraying was done some time before the fruit-picking season, 
began, so that the danger of poisoning was eliminated. When tomato growers 
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bear in mind tliat it is the earlier ripening fruits which are destroyed by tliis 
insect at a time when the produce is often worth nearly £1 a case, it can easily 
he seen tliat if the damage is only reduced by 50 per cent, it would pay 
liandsomely to adopt spraying as a means of preventing this injury/'’ 


Conference of Nortlierii Brandies of ttie Agricnltnral Bureau. 

The eighteenth Annual Conference of Northern Branches is to be held at 
Georgetown in accordance with a resolution passed last January at Caltowie. 
The date fixed is February 24th, and the Georgetown Branch is hopefurof 
arranging for an excellent agenda paper. The usual railway concession of 
return tickets at excursion fares will be available to delegates from other 
Branches upon application being made to the Department of Agriculture. 
It is hoped that- a good representation of other Branches will be made in 
spite of the fact that some will be in recess during the next few weeks. 


Sliot-liole Fungus in Apricots. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. G. Quinn) writes :—During the past 
month specimens of diseased apricots which have been badly injured by the 
shot-hole fungus have been submitted to the department. The skin on the 
upper side of these fruits has cracked away, and this has occurred after the 
fruits had been sprayed with Bordeaux mixture, with a view to checking 
the fungus. The reason for the cracking off of this skin appears to be that 
the coolness of the season has favored the development of the. fruit, and the 
spray, in conjunction with the fungus, has destroyed the epidermal tissue. 
As the fruit swelled this outer portion was forced off, very much after the 
manner of the scaling of bark from the limb of a tree, and a smooth, clean, 
brown surface formed beneath the primary, layers. The apricots, beyond 
being somewhat disfigured, do not appear to have lost much in flavor or 
quality/'’ 


Iinpoffts and Exports of Plants. 

The Inspectors under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act of 
1885 admitted at Adelaide during the month of November 7,996bush. of 
fresh fruits, 14,499 bags of potatoes, 112 bags of onions, and seven packages 
of plants. Four hundred and eight bushels of bananas were destroyed, 
being overripe. The exports to inter-State markets consisted of 6,114bush. 
of fresh fruits, 2,610 packages of vegetables, and 23 packages of plants, 
examined at Adelaide; in addition 414bush. of citrus fruits were passed at 
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-Renmark. Under tlie Commerce Act 633biisli, of fresli fruits a,nd 95 packjig’cs 
of preserved fruits were exported. These were distributed as follows 
For New Zealand, 633biisli. citrus fruits and 60 packages preserved fruit; 
for India and Bast, 35 packages preserved fruits and one package of seeds. 
Under the Federal Quarantine Act, 1,063 packages of seeds, brilbwS, plants,&c., 
were admitted and inspected from oversea ports. 


®ay and MIglit CJrowtli of Plants. 

In the Journal of the National Horticultural Society of France for June, 
1909, Messrs. Nomblot <fc Bruneau record some very interesting observa- 
vations on the growth of pear scions grafted on established trees of both 
pear and quince. The shoots were measured each morning and evening, 
and it was shown that there was practically no difference between the amount 
of growth made during the day and during the night. Other things being 
equal, the greatest growth takes place during cloudy weather. Pinching 
back has a decided tendency to delay the ripening of the tv igs. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, &c.,, diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungcid pests, the export of prodtiev.. 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. Enquiries received from the 
question-boxes established by Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All correspondence 
for this department should be addressed to “ The Editor, 

The Journal of Agriculture^ Adelaide.’’ 

Diseases in Nectabine Tbees. 

Billeroo/’ Waukaringa, writes—“In separate parcel I am sending to 
you some leaves of one of my nectarines. The brown spots appear first; 
then the leaves fall and the twigs die. Can you let me know the reason, 
and if you know of a remedy ? ” 

Mr- Quinn replies—“ The leaves of your nectarine are slightly affected 
by one of the shothole fungi, probably Clasterosporium carpophilum^ but 
most of the spotting is not due to this disease. The patches of tissue appear 
to have been killed by some caustic action such as might result from sprinkling 
the foliage during the hottest part of the day with water, more especially 
if it contained some saline substance in solution. We, would advise you to 
cut away all diseased and dead twigs, nourishing the tree by means of good 
tillage and supplies of moisture at the roots. In the autumn as soon as the 
leaves fall spray the trees with Bordeaux mixture made by dissolving lib. 
of bluestone in 5galls. of hot water and mixing with the bluestone solution 
when cold Sgalls. of milk of lime made by slaking lib. of good, fresh, lumpy 
quicklime. If freshly-burnt quicklime is not procurable, use l|lbs; of ordinary 
washing soda in dgalis. of water and blend this with the bluestone solution/^ 

Packing Apples. 

In reply to a question from a correspondent at Port Adelaide respecting 
the picking and packing of apples, Mr. G. Quinn (the Horticultural Instructor) 
wTites—The safest plan is to pick the fruits into cases carefully and carry 
them to the packing shed, afterwards sorting them into the packing boxes. 
If intended for long-distance journeys they are best packed a day or two 
after picking from the trees, as after the lapse of this time the skins toughen 
slightly, and defects or punctures on the skin are usually more readily 
detected. If required for immediate transport to adjacent markets they 
may be packed directly into the cases."'' 
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Falling of Cherries. 

Hynam writes asking for a reason and remedy for the failing of newly 
formed cherry fruits. 

Mr. Ct. Quinn replies—‘‘ Without an intimate knowledge of the climatic 
and soil conditions prevailing in your neighborhood I am quite at a loss 
to come to anything like a definite conclusion respecting the cause of the 
fruits falling. The flowers, owing to the absence of other sorts, may not be 
properly fertilised (inoculated with pollen), and fall in consequence ; or the 
prevalence of too much wet around the roots may retard the activities of 
the roots in early spring when nutriment is essential to the progress of the 
newly formed fruits. Fungus diseases or cold winds may also operate against 
the setting. The above are all probable causes, and it may be possible for 
you to experiment in the direction of testing each one, e.g., (1) the kitchen 
water may be drained away from the roots until after the dry weather sets 
in in earnest; (2) the tree or portion of it could be sprayed with Bordeaux 
mixture just as the flower buds start to open, to check microscopic fungus 
growths ; (3) if you could obtain next flowering season some fresh branches 
of cherry blossoms of another kind of cherry tree and brush them over the 
open flowers on a branch of your own tree, when possibly cross-fertilisaton 
may be accomplished. I ofer these suggestions for your consideration 
in the absence of a better knowledge of local conditions. 


Poultry for the Export Trade. 

** Export Trade,Gawler, asks, What cross can be recommended for 
farmers to breed for the export trade in table poultry ? "4 

Mr. D. F. .Laurie (the Poultry Expert) replies^—There are numerous 
good crosses, but one of the best and most suited to farmers" requirements 
is the result of mating a pure White Leghorn cockerel with a number of Black 
Orpington hens. The progeny will all have white plumage ; the legs will he 
white or bluish^white. The chickens grow quickly and are very plump and 
fatten well. The pullets are, as a rule, excellent layers. If bred from again, 
a variety of colors will result. 

Ovarian Cyst in Hens. 

In reply to Amateur/" Mr. Laurie writes—“ The trouble affecting your 
hen is probably due to the presence of an ovarian cyst. There is no doubt 
that such troubles are due to hereditary weakness, and I do not think there 
are more cases now than a few years ago. The symptoms you describe 
point strongly to this trouble, viz., a considerable abdominal swelling, with 
much heat and a straining motion on the part of the hen. I have performed 
operations, and after tapping the cyst have eventually removed it: sometimes 
a cyst contains a quart of fluid/" 
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Worms in Horses. 

A coiTespoiideiit writes—' I wish to know how to treat a yearling draught 
colt which appears to be hide-bound and itching. It was stable-fed during 
the wintex on oaten hay and chaff. Worms were noticed in the stable fre¬ 
quently. It was then dosed with turps and milk, and for a few days discharged 
worms ; no worms have been noticed since. At the Octobe,r meeting of the 
Kalangadoo Branch I asked members their opinion about docking its tail 
in order to bleed it. A discussion followed and members arrived at the 
conclusion that it was not advisable to dock the tail but a change of feed 
was considered necessary.^' 

The Government Veterinary Burgeon (Mr. J. F. McEachran) replies as 
follows :—" I would recommend the owner to give the colt |pt. of raw 
linseed oil, and follow up with tonic and alternative powders as follows :— 
Powdered gentian, IJozs. ; powdered ginger, I-|o 2 ;s.; powdered saltpetre, 
2ozs.; powdered sulphate of magnesium, 2ozs.; powdered aniseed, sufficient 
quantity. Mix; make into 12 powders ; give one twice daily in the food."* 





Heaping on a I.aroe Faum. 
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MILLING QUALITIES OF SOUTH AUSTRALIAN WHEATS. 


By W. Angus, B.Sc., and A. E. V. Eichabdson, B.A., B.Sc. 

{Continued from 'page 387.) 

Throughout the milling tests recorded last month two points are particu¬ 
larly noticeable—the indifferent quality of the majority of the flours and 
the low flour strength. So far as the question of color is concerned, it is 
impossible, with a small experimental mill, to produce flour of the very 
finest quality, such as we might reasonably expect from a large mill In 
the first place we have none of the elaborate cleaning apparatus characteristic 
of the modern roller mill. Again, to ensure accuracy in the results the entire 
mill is cleaned out after each milling and the siftings consigned to their respec¬ 
tive destinations—the flour or pollard box. The inclusion of these siftings 
in the flour undoubtedly interferes with the resultant good color. The 
exclusion of the siftings, however, may possibly interfere with other properties 
more important than color. But as each variety tested is treated alike 
with respect to color, it is possible to judge them by their relative color at 
least. The accuracy of the results is therefore not interfered with. 

That the strengths of South Australian flour appear to be low is a matter 
for regret, as these low figures tend to make our wheats compare unfavorably 
with those of the other wheat-growing States of the Commonwealth. That 
this apparent low strength is due, not to the milling, but to the unsatisfactory 
methods of testing the flours, is amply demonstrated in the results now to 
be dealt with. In many quarters doubt was entertained as to the possi¬ 
bility of obtaining accurate results with a miniature mill such as is used in 
this department. To dispel this doubt from the minds of critics a large 
milling test was arranged. Messrs. Thomas & Co., of Port Adelaide, very 
kindly at our request agreed to mill for us 40 bags of each of the following 
varieties of wheat:—Federation, MarshalFs hTo. 3, Comeback, and Tarragon. 
The objects of the test were—^(1) to obtain samples of flour of these four 
varieties of wheat from a mill running on commercial lines ; (2) to obtain 
samples of flour of the same four varieties from the miniature mill of the 
department; (3) to obtain samples of flour of the same four varieties from 
a similar experimental mill in the Department of Agriculture, New South 
Wales. , , 

All these flour samples were duly collected for, examination and testing, 
the latter samples being obtained through the courtesy of the Grovernment 
Agricultural Chemist, Sydney (Mr. E. B. Guthrie), and his milling assistant 
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(Mr» G. W, Norris). Tlie sa,mpies of flour from each of these tliree millings 
were then tested and reported on by the Agricultural Clieniist to the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture (Mr. W. A. Hargreaves) and by Mr. Gutlirie, jind a 
comparison of tlieir figures affords an interesting study. Tlie scope of tlie 
tests was further extended by conducting a-baking cxpei-irnent on eacli of 
the flours. We are indebted to Messrs. Bldridge, Kinnaird, Condell, jriid 
Collins for placing their expert knowledge and their bakeries at the disposal 
of the department. 

The general results of these tests justify the foil wing conclusions :— 
(1) That the most satisfactory results can be obtained, so far as wdieat-testing 
is concerned, from the small experimental mill of the department; (2) that 
the strength of our w^heats is quite as high as those of the same varieties in 
New South Wales; (3) the present method of testing wheats is most unsatis¬ 
factory. 

Results from Large Mill. 

One hundred and twenty bushels of each of the following varieties of wheat— 
namely, Federation, MaxshalFs No. 3, Comeback, and Tarragon—were sepa¬ 
rately milled by Messrs. Thomas & Co., of Port Adelaide. A special effort 
was made in each of these millings to obtain a truly typical sample of each 
variety for physical and chemical tests. A small sample of each variety 
was forwarded to Mr. W. A. Hargreaves, and a duplicate sample of eacli 
forwarded to Mr. F. B. Guthrie. Mr. Hargreave's report is summarised in 
Table 1. 


Table 7, 


Name of Flour. 

Color. 

Strength, 

Nitrogen.- 

Gluten. 

Consistency of Dough. 




Per Cent, 

(N x 5U6) 


1. Federation .. 

V ery good, yellow 
tinge 

41*6 

1-33 

7*66 

Fairly firm, not elastic, 
faiily extensible 

2. MarshairsNo.S 

Excellent 

45*0 

1-34 

7*7 

Fairly soft and elastic, 
extensible 

3. Comeback .... 

Good 

48-0 

1-60 

9-2 

Firm, slightly elastic, 
rather short 

4. Tarragon . . . . 

Very good, yellow 
tinge 

41-5 

1'85 

10 6 

Fairly soft, non-elastic, 
fairly extensible 


Mr; Guthrie’s report was as follows:— 


T<a>U IL 


Name of Flour. 

Color. 

Strength, 

Dry Gluten. 

Nature of Gluten. 

1. Federation .... 

2. MarshalFs No. 3 ! 
S. Comeback .... | 

4. Tarragon j 

Excellent 
Excellent ! 
Good, pink 
tinge 1 

Excellent 

i 

48*5 

48'8 

55*6 

48*0 

12*47 

8-44 

11*0 1 
12*08 j 

Yellow, non-coherent, slightly elastic 
Slighily yellow, coherent, elastic 
Deep yellow, elastic, tough, fairly 
coherent 

Slightly yellow, coherent, elastic 
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It will be noted that wliilelhe figures given for strength show a wide absolute 
variation, they show a similar relative variation. . 

It must be remembered that the strength is measured by the number of: 
quarts of water absorbed by a 200-lb. sack of flour to make a dough of: 
definite consistency,- i.e,, a consistency fit for baking. Of course, in such an 
estimation the personality of the operator is bound to find expression, for it 
is very questionable whether two operators will absolutely agree as to the 
best consistency of a dough for baking purposes. To further illustrate this, 
point the results of two analyses of duplicate samples of flour milled by our 
own mill may be taken. 

Table IIL 

Name of Flour. Strength. 

(Mr. Hargreaves.) (Mr Guthrie.) 

L Federation ..... 43 .... 51*4 

2. MarshalFs No. 3. 42 _ 51 

3. Comeback . 48-5 .... 59*5 

4. Tarragon .'.... 40*2 .... 49-2 

Here again the absolute figures vary considerably though the relative varia¬ 
tion agrees very closely. 

It would seem as though the only way to decide on the actual strength 
would be to actually bake th dough made in each estimation, and judge by 
the quality of the loaf as to whether loo much or too little wate • had been 
used in the estimation of strength. That the baker can throw little light 
on the question of strength will be apparent from the following facts:— 
Fifty pounds of each of the four samples of Thomas & Co.^'s flour were sub¬ 
mitted to Messrs, Condell & Collins, Eldridge, and Ednnaird, and these bakers 
were asked to carefully record the amount of water required to make a dough 
of a consistenc}’^ fit for baking. The results are given in Table IV. 



Table IV. 

Water Absorption. 


Name of Flour. 

1. Condell & Collins. 2 Eldridge. 

3. Kinnaird. 


Iba. ozs. 

lbs. 0158. 

lbs. 

L Federation... 

. 31 10 

.... 32 0 

.. 33| 

2. MarshalFs ________ 

. 30 8 

.... 32 0 .. 

.. 35 

3. Comeback.. 

. 31 4 

.... 30i 0 .. 

.. 33i 

4, Tarragon - 

. 33| 0 

.... 31 6 .. 

.. 36 ■■■ 

It will be seen, therefore, that the estimation of the strength 

is a difficult 

problem, and that if strength 

is measured by the water absorption capacity 


of the flour the personal equation is necessarily introduced, and absolutely 
similar results can hardly be expected. From the results of frequent baking 
tests conducted by the department we are, however, satisfied that the estima¬ 
tion of the strength in the laboratory by the burette is generally more satis¬ 
factory than the estimation of the strength in the bakery. In the laboratory 


B 
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disturbing factors are practically eliminated, whereas in the bakery tempera 

ture of working, mode of working, quality of the yeast, &c., greatly influence 

tlie results. 

Baking Tests oe Floor prom Large Mill. 

_ Each of the fom- samples of flour was submitted to a careful baking test 
m order to discover the water absorption capacity of the flours, the behavior 
of each flour m working, and the quality and texture of the loaf. 

The following table summarises the results 

Table V.—BaMny Tests. 





Bread Made 

. Moist m 

e 

Baker. 

Flou 

Usee 

r Water 
. Used. 



in Breac 

^ iVolume 
of Bread 

abrs 

. 4hrs 

26 hour* 




aftei 

bakin 

after 
g bakin 

^ Baking. 

per lb. 

1. Federation. 

lbs. 

lbs. ozs 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Per cent 

Cub. 

centi- 

Condell & Collins 

50 

31 10 

70| 

69| 

44-39 

1438 

Eldridge .... 

50 

32 0 

73i 


45*06 

1328 

Kinnaird .... 

50 

34 12 

77 

_ 

43-85 

1365 

2. Comeback.. 







Condell & Collins 

50 

31 4 

7I| 


44-4 

1353 

Eldridge .... 

50 

30 4 

72 

71i 

43-69 

1210 

Kinnaird ...... 

50 

33 4 

76 

— 

45-2 

1517 ' 

3. Marshall^ No. 3. 







Condell & Collins 

50 

30 S 

72 

71* 

45-8 

1395 ^ 

Eldridge . 

50 

32 0 

76 

74 

45*66 

1283 I 

, ",, 'Samaird''. 

50 

35 0 

77i 


44-96 

1337 G 

'4.,TARaAOON. ' ' 







. Condell..,: " j 

I 

50 

33 8 

74 . 


46*29 

1523 G 

1 

Eldiidge ...... j 

50 1 

! 

31 6 i 

72 


44-9 

1523 A 

Kinnaird ... 1^50 j 

i ■ 

1 , 1 

36 0 

78|| 

1 

i 

— 

46*9 

1582 W 

1 


Bakers’ Notes on Flour. 


(>ood working flour, firm 
dough, firm loaf of fair 
color and texture. 

(iood Mwldng flour, fair 
strength, good color; tex- 
ture not up to average. 
Very short, easily worked, 
fair loaf of fair color 
and texture. 

Very .strongflour,tightened 

up in worldng, size in¬ 
creased in dough, close 
texture, pile good. 

Good working flour, easier 
mixed than ISTo. 1, bread 
small, had the appear¬ 
ance of being ^• hound, ’’ 

V ery sti'ong elastic dough, 

which tightened up after 

worlarig, good blending 
flour. 

50ft flour, color fair, 
worked ragged, and lost 
bulkmdough, loafsmall. 
oor sample to use as a 
straight flour, having* 
feeling of pudding rather 
than dough. 

Iood dough, loaf poorest 

01 all, color read, crust 
^ ragged, texture coarse, 
rood hll-roimd flour, kept 
bulk well, good loaf, 
texture, color, and pile 
good. 

^ “ ringer,fine sample, 
oi_ good strength, bread 

T«lTr» j 
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Tile following general remarks were submitted by the bakers 

Clondell & Collins.—Tarragon the best all-round flour; Federation and 
Comeback good working flours, the former being good in color and the latter 
exceptionally strong ; Marshairs No. 3 soft and flabby in dough, not suited 
for baking b}^ itself. 

Eldridge—Tarragon '' the ringer,'' bread from this best of all, having fair 
color, good texture, fine, bulky loaf. 

Kinnaird—Federation and Tarragon the best commercial flours; Come¬ 
back decidedly the strongest, but only good for blending; Marshall's No. 3 
needs color and strength 

Result peom Small Experimental Mill. 

The four samples of grain submitted to Thomas & Co. were milled in the 
small experimental mill of the department, and the resultant flours were 
examined by the GoA^ernment Analyst. The results are given in Table V. 


Table F. 


! 

t 

Milling 

Products. 

Flour. Offal. 

Color. 

Sti’ength, 

Nitrogen. 

i 

Gluten. 

Consistency of 
Bough. 

1, .Federation .... 

72-6 

1 

27*4 

V. Good 

43 ■ 

1*54 

N X 5'7(J 
8-9 

Soft, slightly elas- 

2. Marshall’s Ko. 3 

70-2 

29*8 

V. Good 

. ' 42 

1*27 

7*3 

tie, fairly short 
Fairly soft, not 

3. Comeback .... 

69*3 

30-7 

Good 

■ 48*6 

1*66 

9*66 

elastic, very ex¬ 
tensible 

Fairly firm, elas¬ 

4. Tarragon ...... 

72-6 

27*4 : 

Good 

41*2 

t 1*9 

''10-94 

tic, short 

Fairly soft, not 




1 



elastic, very ex¬ 
tensible 


A comparison of these results with those obtained by Mr. Hargreaves from 


similar flours of Messrs. Thomas & Go. shows that the strengths and the 
relative gluten and nitrogen contents of the flours from the small mill closely 
approximate the corresponding figures given for the flours from the large milk 
A duplicate of each of these flours was sent to Mr. Guthrie for examina¬ 
tion, and his report is given as Table VL 


Table VL 


Name of Flour. 

1 

i Color. 

strength. 

Gluten, 

Physical Condition of Gluten, 

1. .Federation ...... 

: Very good 

61*4 

Per cent. 
9*29 

Yellow, elastic, coherent 

2. xMarshall’s No. 3 .. 

1 Good 

51-0 

8*9 

Yellow, soft, coherent, slightly 

3. Coniehaxdc ...... 

I Very good ' j 

1 59-6 

10*71 

■ elastic 

Bark, yellow, tough, non-co- 

4, Taraxgon .. 

' Very good 

1 

1 ^ 49-2 

12*2 

herent 

Yellow, elastic, fairly coherent 
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It will again be noted that these results correspond relatively to similar 
results obtained by Mr. Guthrie on the corresponding flours produced from 
Thomas & Go.’s mill. Moreover, it is apparent that there has been no diminu¬ 
tion of strength in the flour from the small mill; indeed, it would appear 
th.at the small mill tends to give flour of slightly higher strength than , that 
produced from a commercial mill. 



DEPARTMENT’S EXPERIMENTAL WHEAT-TESTING MILL. 

The four samples of the wheat used in these milling tests were forwarded to 
Mr. Guthrie with a request thatdie should mill them in the New South Wales 
Government experimental mill and examine the flours obtained. His report 
is summarised in Table VIL 
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T<Me TIL 



Mill Products, 





—- 



1 



rt 

Nature of Gluten. 

Milling' Notes. 


o 

s 

o 


Colo] 

. 5 

3 



Federation 

7o 

7o 






71*1 

28-9 

48-5 

Ex. 

8*86 

Tello-w, non-collerent, 

Bran clean, pollard 







slightly elastic 

clean; sem., yel¬ 
low and soft 

Bran clean, small; 

€omel)ack 

74*6 

25*4 

57:5 

Ex. 

10*49 

Deep yellow, elastic^ 







tough 

pollard clean; sem., 

M. ISTo. 3.. 

7M ! 

28*9 

45»6 

Good 

7*39 

Paint yellow, coherent. 

yellow and gritty 
Bran clean, large; 







elastic 

jjollardclean; sem., 

1 faint yellow and 

Tarragon.. 

71-2 

28-8 

47-0 

Ex. 

11-10 

Faint yellow, coherent, 

soft 

Bran clean, pollard 







soft 

clean ; sem., slight 
yellow and soft. 


A further test was made on the four samples of flour milled by the small 
mill. We were able to bake 50-lb. lots of each sample in the large baking 
test with Messrs. Ihomas & Co. ’s flours. The miniature departmental mill, 
however, can produce only small quantities of flour, and special care had 
therefore to be exercised in baking to provide against any possible sources 
of error. Exactly 21bs. of flour of each variety was submitted to Mr. Eldridge, 
an expert baker, to conduct a baking test. In order to ensure accuracy in 
measuring the water absorption capacity, Mr. Eldridge added the “ mixed 
liquor, i.e., yeast, salt, and water, from a tall narrow burette graduated in 
cubic centimetres. The loaves were weighed two and four hours after baking 
and 26 hours after taking them from the oven they were tested for moisture 
and volume per pound. Table VIII. gives the results of this test. 


Table Till. 


.■Variety, 

Wei|'ht 

Mixed 

Liquor 

Estimated 

Btrength, 

Weight of Bread 
After Baking. 

Per Cent, 
H,,0 

Volurae 

of 

Loaf, 

Volume 

peril). 


Flour. 

Added. 

21ir8. 

,4hr8. 

0 

1 . Federation ...... 

Lbs. 

2 

c.c m. 
556 

48*6 

2*15^ 

1 ' 2*15 : 

43*47 

c.m. 

3340 

c.m. 

1171 

2. MarshalPs No. 3 ,, 

2 

55% 

48*5 

2-15 

2'14J 

43'72 

3120 

1096 

8. Comeback .. 

2 

680 

59*7 

3-2i 

3;2 

' "h'5. 

3320 

1086 

4. Tarragon ........ 

2 

582 

50*7 

2-Uj 

2*14| 

44*64 

3820 

1360 


From these figures it will be noted that the water absorption power of the 
Comeback flour is exceptionally high, and agrees closely with the figures 
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given in Tal}Ie YL for tlie estimated strength in the laboratory. A corre¬ 
spondingly heavy bread yield will be noted with this Comeback jloiir. 
The figures given in the last two columns give a very fair indication of the 
texture of the Ioaf-~-~a very important consideration in the estimation of 
quality. The loaf with tlie greatest volume was Tarragon, and its volume 
per pound wa,s considerably higher than that of the other flours experimented 
wdtli. This quite agrees with the result in Table IV., where Tarragon gave 
a larger loaf per unit weight than any of the other flours. 

We cannot close without expressing thanks to Messrs. Thomas & Co., of 
Port Adelaide, for their kindness in milling the various samples ; to Messrs 
Condell & Collins, Eldridge, and Kinnaird for help received in carrying out 
the baking tests; and to Messrs. Hargreaves and Guthrie for examining 
various samples of flour submitted to them. 





ViNEYARB AND WimE-CELLABS. 
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BUNT TESTS, 1909. 


By A. E. Y. Eichardson, B.A„, B.Sc. 

A set of experiments was recently condncted at tlie Parafieid Experinieiitai 
Earm with the object of testing the efficiency of various fungicides used in 
pickling wheat for the p evention of bunt, or what is sometimes called stinking 
smut. 

Bluestone has been most generally used in this State for pickling purposes, 
and the results obtained this season indicate that this fungicide when properly 
used is quite efficient. The very fact that complaints have been made from 
time to time would seem to suggest that bluestone has not been entirely 
satisfactory in its action. 

To understand why any particular mode of treatment can l)e effectual 
it is necessary to realise that bunt is caused by a fungus which reproduces 
itself by small bodies called spores, analogous to seeds in higher plants. This 
smut fungus is parasitic in its growth, and attacks the wheat plant just when 
germination takes place. The fungus then penetrates the wheat plant, 
lives on its host, grows with it, and ultimately produces myriads of spores 
which collectively form the “ bunt balls ’’ of infected heads. The effect of 
the fungicides in pickling is to kill all the spores in any way adhering to the 
grain. Of course, reinfection may and often does take place. This commonly 
occurs where pickled seed has been transferred to smutty bags which have 
not been treated with the pickling solution. Again, in sowing the seed 
bunt balls left among the grain by careless pickling may be broken in the drill 
and the contents of the ball scattered over the seed being sown. It is practi¬ 
cally certain, however, that the ordinary methods of treatment are largely 
satisfactory, provided that care be taken to prevent further contamination. 

In the Parafieid tests two varieties of wheat were used—Federation and 
Comeback—and a complete set of experiments was carried out on each. Several 
pounds of carefully selected and graded seed of each variety were thoroughly 
infected by breaking a large number of bunt balls over the wheat and rubbing 
the grains with liberated spores until the whole mass was quite dark in color. 
One hundred grains were used in each plot, and were sown in two rows half 
a chain in length, 50 plants in each row. 

The first plot was sown with wheat that had not been pickled, and therefore 
served as a standard of comparison for the remaining plots. The following 
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strerigtlis of biiiestone were used :—| per cent., 1 per cent., 1-| per cent., 2 per 
cent., 21 per cent., 3 per cent.; and in each case 100 grains of smutted seed 
were iniiiiersed in the pickle for exactly five minutes. 

Formalin (wliicli is a name given to a solution of formaldeliyd gas in water) 
was used in three difierent strengths— 1 in 480, i.e., lib. formalin to 48gall8. 
of water, 1 in 400, 1 in 320. Fourteen per cent, and 20 per cent, solutions 
of sulphate of iron were also used, and in addition two special preparations— 
fungusine and HacketUs economic smut dressing. 

The growth of each plot was carefully observed to note the efeot of the 
various preparations on the germination, growth, and yield; and at harvest 
time each plant was carefully examined for bunt. All plots were sown on 
June 15th, 1909, three hours after pickling. The following table summarises 
the results 

TaUe 1 .— Te&ts with Comehach. 


Plot. 

Treatment. 

, 

Germination. 

Bunted. 

Clean. 

Ptr Cent. 
Clean. 

.Tul3' 3. 

July 11. ^ 

July 22. ! 

1 

Aug. 4. 

1 

Untreated .. 

89 

92 

95 i 

94 

46 

48 

6M 

2 

Bluestone, ^ “/q ........ 

63 

77 

87 i 

90 

6 . 

84 

93*4 

3 

I Bluestone, • . . 

39 

60 

73 

82 

0 

82 

100 

4 

1 Bluestone, 1 J ........ 

29 

48 

61 

80 

0 

80 

100 

5 

Bluestone, 2 % .. • * 

14 

28 

50 

66 

1 

65 

98*5 

6 

Bluestone, 2^ 70.. 

14 

1 29 

51 

76 

0 

76 

100 

7 

Bluestone, 3 "/£, . 

13 

19 

39 

57 

0 

57 

100 

8 

Formaliu, 1 in 480 .... 

84 

89 

■89 

, 89 

0 

89 

100 

9 

Formalin, 1 in 400 .... 

71 

74 

77 ' 

1 76 

0 

1 76 

100 

10 

Foimalin, 1 in 320 .... 

1 69 

78 

1 80 

81 

0 

1 81 

100 

11 

Ferrous sulphate, 14 “/q... 

59 

72 

77 

76 

17 

59 

77-7 

12 

FeiToiis stilphate, 20 

67 

79 

85 

88 

17 

71 

80*7 

13 

Hachett’s,.. 

13 

20 

43 

72 

0 

72 

100 

14 

Fungusine .. V..... 

86 

92 

95 

97 

0 

97 

100 

15 

Fomialin, rJtr + super.., 

57 

79 

90 

94 

0 

94 

100 


1. A glance at the foregoing table will show that bluestone, especially the 
stronger solntions, considerably interferes with the germination, for, whilst 
in the nntreated plot 94 per cent, of the seeds reached maturity, the number 
of mature plants fell in the bluestone plots to as low as 57 per cent. 

2. Further, it is obvious that the bluestone solutions considerably delay 
the germination, the average number of plants per plot that had germinated 
in the bluestone series on July 3rd being 29 per cent., as against 89 per cent, 
in the untreated plot. 

3. The formalin does not appear to have had such a deleterious efiect on 
the germination and growth as the bluestone, and the same renaark applies 
to fungusine. Plot .15, in which the seed was immersed in super, after being 
pickled with formalin, was somewhat tardy in germinating, but so far as 
subsequent growth is concerned it ultimately equalled that of the untreated 
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4. Witli regard to tlie prevalence of smut it will be noted that whilst the 
disease was present in two of the bluestone plots, it was entirely absent in 
the formalin and fiingusine plots, and also from the plot treated with HackettA 
preparation. In view of the extreme severity of the, tests it is gratifying 
to note that these latter pickling preparations were quite free from the disease. 
Ferrous sulphate was quite valueless, and the amount of bunt present was 
;so great as to render the grain quite unfit for marketing. 

A similar set of tests was carried out on Federation wheat, with essentially 
the same results. Table II. gives a summary of the results obtained with 
Federation - 

Table II .—Tests with Federation. 





Germination. 



o 

O 


1 

.d 

Plot. 

Treatment. 

eo 1 

I 

» ! 

h-j 

July 11. 

July 22. 

6c 

< 

Bunted. 

S 

o 

u 

§ 

o 

o 

1 

0) 

1 

Uiitroatcd ... 

83 

90 

92 

92 

57 

38-1 

61-9 

1 Lbs. ozs. 
7 3 

2 

Bluestone, J ®/o . 

79 

90 

95 

96 

2 

97-9 

2-1 

7 

3 

3 

Bluestone, 1 ........ 

66 

85 

93 

97 

2 

98 

2*0 

7 10 

4 

Bluestone, 1^ °/o . 

28 

46 

58 

84 

0 

100 

0 

6 

14 

6 

Bluestone, 2 . 

Bluestone, 2J ®/o . 

40 

69 

72 

89 

— 

100 

0 

6 

1 

6 

35 

52 

79 

89 

— 

100 

0 

6 10 

7 

Bluestone, 3 ®A • • .. 

30 

49 

70 

84 

— 

100 

0 

5 

7 

8 

Foimalin, 1 in 480 .... 

78 

93 

96 

95 


100 

0 

6 14 

9 

Formalin, 1 in 400 .... .. 

85 

96 

96 

96 

— 

100 

0 

6 13 

10 

Fonnalin, 1 in 3-0 .... 

77 

90 

91 

93 

— 

100 

0 

6 13 

11 

FeiTOUS sulphate, 14 °/o» • | 

52 

61 

70 

72 

11 

84*7 

16-8 

6 14 

12 

Ferrous sulphate, 20 i 

68 

80 

83 I 

86 

19 

77-9 

22-1 

6 10 

13 

Hackett’s .. 

39 

54 i 

74 1 

89 

— 

100 

0 

6 

13 

14 

Fungusine . 

83 

92 i 

92 

93 

__j 

100 

0 

8 

4 


Ill this last test the produce from each plot was carefully gathered and 
weighed, and the results proved very interesting. The plots were situated 
on a remarkably even stretch of soil, and every eildeavor was made to give 
•each plot as far as possible absolutely similar conditions for development. 
A perusal of the results will show that the observations made with regard 
to the Comeback plots apply with equal force to the Federation plots. The 
stronger solutions of bluestone were quite efficient fungicides, but they 
considerably delayed the germination. The same may be said of HacketFs 
smut dressing. On the other hand, formalin and fungusine were entirely 
satisfactory, the latter especially so, having little material effect on the 
germination, and at the same time they proved to be perfectly free from bunt. 

The plot treated with fungusine was remarkably'uniform, and was at all 
ftages of growth as good as if, not better than the untreated plot. It will 
be noted that the produce gathered from the bluestone plots decreased in 
quantity as the strength of the application increased, and this was quite in 
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Iiarimony with the growth aad appearance of the plot. The formalin plots 
and Hackett's preparation gave a yield equal to that of the efficient blue- 
stone plots, whilst the yield from the fungusine plot stood prominently in 
«Mlva-iice of all tlie others. ' 

Generalisations "on the results of a single season's work are doubtless risky, 
hilt the- results from the use of fungusine appear so satisfactory as to at least 
warrant bringing it before tlie notice of agriculturists. A further test will 
be conducted next season with, this preparation. The cost of pickling the 
seed with this preparation is moderate. A box of the preparation contain¬ 
ing B3|lbs. net (cost price 10s.) suffices for the pickling of lOObush. of wheat 
at a cost of lid. per bushel. Two pounds of the preparation is mixed with 
2galls. of water, and the mixture poured over 6bush, of seed. The mass is 
turned a few times, allowed to dry, and is sown as soon as possible. It might 
be mentioned that formalin can be purchased in 1-lb. bottles at about Is. 6d. 
per pound, which is sufficient for the preparation of lOgalls. to 50galls. of 
pickle. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held on 
Wednesday, December 8th, the following members being present:—Messrs. 
J. W. Sandford (chair), J. Miller, G. R. Laffer, C. J. Valentine, R. J. Needham, 
Col. Rowell, and Professors Perkins and Angus. 

A letter was received from the Port Elliot Branch, requesting the Board 
to consider the question of selling cattle by live weight—in accordance with 
a paper read at a meeting of the Branch in August. .It was pointed out 
that owing to their long experience and practice butchers were able generally 
to judge the weight of a live beast more accurately than the farmers. In 
other parts of the world the beasts were driven upon large scales and sold 
according to the weight indicated on a dial. After discussion it was decided 
to forward the communication to the Metropolitan Stock Salesmen, the 
Master Butchers, and the Abattoirs Board, with a request that they should 
express an opinion on the subject. 

The Yongala Vale Branch wrote that the value of the annual visit paid 
by the farmers to the Roseworthy Agricultural College would be considerably 
increased if arrangements could be made for a competent man to accompany 
each party of about 50, and explain the character and purpose of the various 
things inspected. If that were done there would be less hurry, and the 
visitors would gain much more useful information. Professor Perkins said 
it was always open for parties of 50 or fewer to visit the College, and to be 
conducted over the property, by arrangement. On the occasion of the 
annual visit he put as many men as were available in the wagons which bore 
the visitors ; but, of course, there were not sufficient men for one to be placed 
in each vehicle. He would suggest that visits should be paid by the farmers 
in smaller batches, at other times, when it would be possible to devote more 
attention to them. 

A letter from the Comptroller-General of Customs, Melbourne, stated that 
complaints had been made to the department that the new standard sacks 
were much inferior in quality to the old bags. An expression of opinion was 
desired as to whether the raising of the prescribed weight of the sacks by 
2ozs., which would make them 21bs. Bozs., instead of 2|^lbs,, would be ad¬ 
visable. The question of the possibility of the farmers and others being 
prejudicially afiected by the introduction and sale,of second-hand standard 
sacks had to be considered, and the Minister of Customs desired an opinion 
relative to the desirableness of it being made a condition precedent to delivery 
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from tlie control of tlie Customs' that all second-liand sacks imported be 
indcdibij and legibly branded “ second-hand.” Professor Perkins said liis 
experience last year was that the new sacks were much inferior to the old. 
Again and again when dropped full of grain they split. Sacks that had been 
in. use for a couple of months could not be used again. Professor Angus said 
he could bear out what Professor Perkins had said. The greatest weakness 
of the Chapman bags was down the sides, where they were sewn. Frequently 
he had discovered grain running through the seams. The Chairman did not 
think it would be advisable to brand second-hand sacks to that efiect, because 
it might be inferred that the contents of the bags were second-hand. Mr. 

G, R. Laffer considered that the importation of second-hand sacks rendered 
it possible for the introduction of all sorts of diseases. The acting secretary 
pointed out that the bags were quarantined for some time before being per¬ 
mitted to go into circulation. On the motion of Professor Perkins, seconded 
by Professor Angus, it was resolved—That we confirm the impression of 
the farmers generally, that the new sacks are much inferior to the larger bags, 
and that anything which may tend to strengthen them should be done.'^ 
In regard to second-hand standard sacks, it was decided to suggest that their 
importation should be prohibited. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches :—^Messrs. J. La wry, E. Trezise, and C. Bray, Moonta; F. C. Ballard 
and A. F. Langdon, Keith; H. K. Giles and H. D. Young, Kanmantoo; 

H, Traeger, Balaklava; A. Hogan, Davenport; R. Barry, Maitland ; W. 
Kuhne, Kybybolite ; L. Giles, Clarendon ; G. J. Dix, Renmark ; L. Fisher, 
Tatiara; G. Serle, Millicent; Captain Woodcock, Lyndocli; J. J. Guerin, 
Kalangadoo; S. Eastwood and N. S. Kelly, Nortlifield; J. Scales and 
A. Lee, Clare. 
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WOODS AND FORESTS DEPARTMENT. 


The Annual Report 


In his report for the year ended June 30th, 1909, the Conservator of Forests 
(Mr. Walter Gill) gives the following statement respecting the trees planted 
on the forest reserves under his charge :— 


Name of Eeserve. 

Number Originally 
Planted. 

Number 

Dead. 

Number 

Alive, 

Percentage 

Alive. 

Bundaleer.. 

8,545 

1,475 

7,070 

82|- 

Hanson. 

32,450 

8,360 

24,090 

74 

Knitpo . 

14,772 

805 

13,967 

94| 

Mount Burr. 

19,000 

238 

18,762 

98| 

Parilla . 

2,950 

1 224 

2,726 

92| 

Penola .. 

12,600 

1 63 

12,537 

99| 

RedhUl .. 

11,471 

2,465 

9,006 

78| 

Wanilla . 

4,830 

858- 

3,972 

82 

Wirrabara ...... 

9,470 

285 

9,185 

96i 


116,088 

14,773 

101,315 

CO 


** The new reserve at Parilla, in the Pinnaroo district, gives the best return 
for gums and sheoak, 92J per cent, being alive in the plantation started there. 
As the planting at Parilla was carried out on purpose to test the suitability 
of the locality for forest operations, special efforts were made to give the trees 
every chance on the area planted-—about five acres. The returns obtained 
are very satis actory, for in addition to the good percentage secured, the 
average growth is also encouraging, many of the sugars being 3ft. and 4ft. 
high., and numbers of the swamp oaks being 4ft. and 5ft. high in 10 months" 
time. During the year thinning and pruning operations have been carried 
out on Bundaleer, Cave Range, and Wirrabara forest reserves, and the total 
area planted is 192 acres, 

A steady demand continues for the cases manufactured at tlie mill at 
Wirrabara Forest, with satisfactory results to the revenue, Tlie local require¬ 
ments amounted to 5,050 cases, a few of wdiich were used for butter, but the 
main bulk for exporting apples. Another contract was successfully carried 
out for supplying the Benmark Fruit Packing Union with 11,000 28-lb. raisin 
boxes, and 10,000 56-ih. raisin boxes, receipt of which was acknowledged 
by a letter from their agents, Messrs. P, Wood, Son, & Co., conveying on their 
behalf their appreciation of the highly satisfactory manner in which the work 
was carried out, and expressing the desire that business relations might be 
maintained over many years. 
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^^Aetificial Tkeatment of Timber. 

‘‘ Tlie constant demand for timber in all the States is rapidly decimating 
the forest resources on this continent. Usually only one-third of the timber 


on any given area is properly utilised ; two-thirds are generally destroyed 
by axe and fire, owing to the unsystematic and wasteful character of lumbering 
operations. Where timber is felled for clearing it is all destroyed in the most 


W, Gith PAsfo.j 

Bugap Gums supplied by forest Department and grown by Mr, H Burford, Spring Farm^ Yacka, in 20 Years, 
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rapid and effective .way possible. The mature timber will soon be exhausted^ 
and when once that is gone there will be no dodging the consequence. The 


question how soon can young timber be used must he faced. Another question 
almost as important is to what extent can we make timbers now considered 
worthless fit for use by artificial treatment ? 


Remarkable Pines at Wirrabara, 24 years old. 
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A great deal lias been done in America and on tlie Continent of Europe 
in this war by some of the most eminent engineers of the day to make other™ 
wise iiselesvs timber capable of utilisation; and, being greatly impressed witli 
the iiiiportaiice of taking some definite action, I drew tiie attention of the 
Government three years ago to the desirability of carrying out some experi¬ 
ments in tlie direction indicated. I believe a limited amount of work has 
been done in the interim, but only in connection with tiniber for sleeper pur¬ 
poses. This, how^ever, is but one aspect of the question, touching but the 
fringe of it. Every industry in which timber is used may be greatly benefited 
by carrying out a series of experiments with some of the preservatives avail¬ 
able, and a few hundreds expended in this way cannot fail, whatever the 
result, to lead to the acquisition of much valuable information. This is not 
the place in which to amplify the many aspects of the question, which offer 
most iuteresting data for discussion ; but I feel it my duty, in the face of the 
astonishing rapidity with which timber is everywhere disappearing, to sound 
a warning note as to the imperative necessity for finding an answer to the 
question—What shall we do when all our mature timber is gone 1 ” : , 

Mr. Gill adds to the interest of his report each year with a nfimber of 
excellent illustrations, two of them, wdiich show the best results in the planting 
of pines and sugar gums, are reproduced. 

Distbibution of Tbees. 

During the year ended June 30th, 1909, 1,680 persons applied for and 
received 277,616 trees. The following numbers were issued from the various 
nurseries:— 


Nursery. 

Trees Issued, 


Kecipients, 

Belair ... 



436 

Bundaleer ... 


,. 

349 

Kapimda ..... .. 



424 

Mount Brown .. „. ..... 



U 

Mount Gambier... .... __ 



no 

Wanilla ... 



72 

Wirrabara . 


.. 

135 

Total.............. 



l.OHO 


On June 30th, 1909, the stock of trees on hand, including thoBO r(^s(‘rved 
for departmental use, was as under :~ 

C, ' ■ TreoH. 

Belair ...... ,69,M'2., 

Bimdaleer............ .. ...150,250, ' 

Kapunda ..... i, 3$,100 

Mount Brown". , .■... V ■ 6,512' 

- Mount Gambler .... • , 55,052 

Wanilla ..27,411, . 

Wirmbara -'.. .. J.67,580 

Total,...;..-.. '413,247 

“The free distribution of trees lias'mow-b'een carriedm,nJor'''2 

duiing tliat time 7,266,525 trees have been given away to Si,998 applicants. 
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GOVERNMENT PRODUCE DEPARTMENT. 


The Annual Report. 


Tlie following extracts are taken from the report of the Government Pro¬ 
duce Department for the year ended June 30th, 1909 :— 

The volume of business transacted by the’department has again eclipsed 
that of any previous year, and no further evidence than this is required to 
demonstrate the usefulness and popularity of this department with the pro¬ 
ducers of the State. It is gratifying to note that inquiries are continually 
being received from other States and New Zealand for particulars of plant 
and general working arrangements, and methods of treating and disposal 
of various lines of produce dealt with. The Adelaide Metropolitan Abattoirs 
Board and the Geelong Harbor Trust representatives have made a personal 
inspection of the works prior to the erection of works of a similar character, 
and have been supplied with expert advice and information appertaining 
to them. 


Talue of Oversea Export<t shipped through Department during Stason^ 1908-9. 


Lamb—181,34 i (areasses —6,‘213,7761b?,, at 3‘Jd. per pound .... 97,090 5 0 

Hoggets—-5,526 careasses^omjGlSlbs., at 3d, per pound. 2,745 3 9 

Mutton—50,090 carcasses=s2,280,0461bs., at 2Jd. per pound .... 23,844 4 7 / 

Beef -833 qrs,== 140,6171bs,, at 3d. per pound. 1,757 14 3 

Butter—1S,205 boxes= 155 tons 2cwt8. 2qrs., at Is. 60,974 0 0 

Wine—1,588 bbds.s= 100,C44galls.., ) 

722 pun. = 75,088galls.., J I77,n2galla., at 2s. 17,711 4 0 

60qr.tfasks=l,980galls.) 

Fruit—58,376 cases apples_\ 

8,959 “ pears i 

308 “ grapes 67,799 oases, at 10s. per case ... 33,899 10 0 

161 quinces.... I 

5 ** plums .... / 

Poultry- -248 ducklings at 3s. each . 37 4 0 

496 chickens at lOd. each. 73 IS 1 

180 squabs ™ 2681bs. at lOd. 11 3 4 

Honey—1,542| cases —81 tons 4owts. at 2jd. per pound. 1,894 13 4 

Babbits—507 crates = 12,774 rabbits, at 6d. each.. 319 7 0 

Eucalyptus oil—6 cases = 30doz. 2oz. bottles, o|d. bottle 812 6 


£230,366 19 10 


Q 
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la a normal year tlie value of the lambs and mutton exported would have 
been some £29,870 more than during the past season, but the extraordinarily 
low prices prevailing in London at present have reduced the value ot tins 
export trade to approximately that extent. 


Rabbits. 

Five hundred and seven crates, containing 12,774, were all tliat were 
exported through the department during the season lOOS-O. 

Beef. 

The first shipment of frozen beef was forwarded to England, and consisted 
of 838 quarters, weighing 140,6171bs. 

Ganneks and Pottebs. 

In connection with the erection of a canning plant at the depot, punJiases 
were made of sheep to the number of 14,171. Many of these were only fit 
for boiling down, but some 8,391 are being canned, with a view of ascer¬ 
taining whether there is a market for this class of goods. 


Butter Fagtoey. 

The popularity of this branch of the department may be best judged by 
the increasing trade, which has been so great that it has been found necessary 
to erect a new factory with increased accommodation during the year under 
review. The department has now 1,213 suppliers, ranging from Mount 
Gambier and Beachport in the South-East to beyond Hawker in the North, 
In all 25,113 cans were received, containing 1,222,0741bs. of cream, which pro¬ 
duced 669,3441bs. of butter, or, in other words, 294 tons IJcwts. Oqrs. 221bs. 
The quality of the cream has been well maintained, and l-f^jlbs. of 
cream mannfactnred lib. of butter. In all 16,592 account sales were issued, 
the payment for which amounted approximately to £27,0(X). The average 
price paid to producers for their butter during the year was llfd, per pound. 

Table No. 1 below shows a comparison between this and the preceding 
year; table No, 2 giving the sales of Government factory butter by the Com¬ 
mercial Agent in London during the various months of the export season, 
with the approximate values of South Australian butter in England for the 
same period. 
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Table No . 1. 


Yoar. 

No. Suppliers. 

No of Cans. 

. 

Pounds of 
Cream. 

Pounds of 
Butter 
Produced. 

No. of 

Account Sales. 

Payments 
for Butter. 

1908 .. 

1909 

775 

1,213 

21,736 

25,113 

949,176 

1,222,074 

499,961 

669,344 

13,480 

1(3,592 

1 

£20,000 

£27,000 


Table No, 2. 







Pure Creamery. 


Cross Keys. 


Left 


Sold 







Boat. 

Ade aide, 

Enarland, 








1908- 

9. 

1908- 

9. 












Boxes. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Boxes 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Mongalia .. 

Sept.. 

3 

Oct.... 

22 

100 

•f. 

114 

s. 


.S‘. 


Onnuz .... 

a 

10 


20 

60 

118 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

India .... 


17 

li 

20 

72 

120 

_ 

_ 


_ 

Orolava 

it 

24 

Nov... 

11 

80 

118 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Victoria ,,, 

Oct... 

1 

{( 

27 

92 

116 

112 

_ 

_ 

__ 

Orontes ..., 

a 

8 

(( 

27 

80 

114 

112 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Mooltan ... 

a 

29 

Dec.. 

17 

620 

108 

104 

_ 

__ 

■ 

Orient .... 

(e 

22 

it 

17 

180 

110 

104 

_ 

— 

_ 

Oroya .... 

Nov... 

5 

a 

24 

156 

108 

106 

20 

104 

98 

Ghina .... 

ti 

12 

(4 

26 

331 

106 

102 

65 

106 

97 

Ortnna .... 

a 

19 

(( . 

27 

190 

105 

104 

20 

104 

102 

Moldavia ... 

ti 

26 

Jan.... 

2 

200 

108 

_ 

_ 

_ 


Ophir .... 

Dec.... 

3 

it 

12 

89 

111 

102 

17 

104 

102 

ilimalaya .. 

C i 

10 

it 

16 

110 

106 

— 

10 

104 


Oruha .... 

<<: 

17 

it 

24 

150 

' 108 

106 

10 

102 


Ormuz .... 

Jan,... 

28 

Mar... 

3 

80 

103 

__ 



_ ' 

Morea ..... 

Feb.... 

4 

(( 

13 

80 

103 

— 



— 


Total 

.... 


•• 

2,670 

boxes. 


142 boxes. 



Financial .—Tlie year’s operations show that a profit of £1,004 6s. 5d. has 
been made. Of this sum it is proposed to return to the producers (in the 
shape of a bonus) £500, the balance being carried forward to the reserve 
fund in this branch. The method of payment of the bonus will be to pay 
a percentage on the gross amounts of the cream-suppliers’ account sales, 
and this system will give a greater return to the suppliers of the best quality 
cream, and should prove an incentive for efficient work in the various dairies. 

Lamb and Mutton. 

The season 1908-9 has again established a record in the number of carcasses 
exported oversea from the State. The total of lambs fell short of the 1907-8 
season bj 4^592 carcasses, but the increase in mutton to the extent of 63^132 
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carcasses, and lioggets to the number of 6,377 carcasses, has brought the year's 
total to 64,917 carcasses in excess of the gTcatest number sliipped previously. 
The following table gives figures sliowing the number of carcasses exported 
fi’om Tear to year since the inception of tlie department, and dtunonstrates 
the gradual increaiSe in the business. 


Total Careasm Exported Since Inception (rf Department, 


Yeai*. 

Lambs. 

Total. 

Ilogg^etf!. 

Total. 

Depot. 

Pvivatelj’. 

Depot. 

Privately. 

1895-6 .. 

1,751 


1,751 




1896-7 . 

10,606 

— 

10,606 

— 

— 


1897-8 .... .. 

3,534 

— 

.8,.534 

— 

— 

— 

189S.9 .. 

38,620 

— 

38,620 

— 

— 

— 

1H99-1900 . 

89,980 

— 

89,980 


— 

— 

1900-01 . 

94,597 

— 

94,597 

— 

— 

— 

1901-2 . 

45,440 

47,134 

92,574 

— 

— 

— 

1902-3.. 

63,798 

53,04.5 

116,843 

— 

— 

_ 

1903-4 .. 

64,930 

91,436 

156,366 

— 

— 


1904-5 .. 

155,858 

37,822 

193,680 

— 


_ 

1905-6 . 

163,819 

87,750 

251,569 

— 

— 

— 

1906-7 . 

161,066 

66,317 

227,383 

— 

.— 

_ 

ll)W-8 .. 

19s,687 

72,942 

I 271,629 

— 

— 

— 

1908-9 . 

184,34.5 

82,692 

267,037 

5,526 

851 

6,377 


1,277,031 

539,138 

1,816,169 

.7,526 

851 

6,377 


Year. 

M.uttpn. , , 

Total. 

Seas oil’s 
Total 

Depot, 

, -Privately. 


1,097 


1,097 

2,848 

nW6^7'....., . 

1 

675 

AAS 

__ 

675 

11,281 

IS98-9.. 

2,052 

__ 

^Uo 

: 2,062 

o,yy / 
40,672 

1899-1900.. 

1,334 

— ' 

1,334 

91,314 

1900-01.... 

7,122 

— 

7,122 

101,719 

1901-2 . 


— 

— 

92,574 

1902 3 .... 

19,464 

18,656 

38,120 

154,963 

177,277 

1903-4 ......... 

10,521 

10,390 

20,911 

1904-5 ... 

2,254 

311 

2,565 

196,245 

1905-6 .. . 

— 

— 

251,569 

1906-7 .... 

2,613 

434 

3,047 

230,430 

1907-8 ... 

4,490 

— 

4,490 

276,119 

1908-9 .... 

50,090 

17,532 

67,622 

341,036 


102,175 

47,323 

149,498 

1,972,044 
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Quality, 

Lambs, —The fact that the production of artificial fodders is rendered im¬ 
practicable by the climatic conditions and sparsity of rainfall in many of 
the large lamb-raising centres of the State has made the securing of unifor¬ 
mity of quality a very difEcult matter to overcome. Practically 75 per 
cent, of South Australia's production are milk lambs, and in consequence 
very quickly depreciate in quality as soon as the feed becomes dry. The 
opening of the season gave every indication of a highly satisfactory one, 
both as regards quality and price. Tn most districts a good percentage' of 
lambs was dropped, and early feed was plentiful. Eor the reasons referred 
to above, as the season advanced a marked deterioration was sliowm, and 
the proportion of second and third grade lambs predominated. 

Hoggets .—In previous seasons the export of hoggets or summer lambs 
has been limited, but a drop in the local values caused 6,377 carcasses, averag¬ 
ing 45*69, to be shipped. A difference of opinion as to the branding of this 
particular class of meat witli the word “ hogget " has existed, some exporters 
contending that the words summer lambs" should be adopted. The 
latter title had previously been used, but there is always the danger of mis¬ 
representation at the other end, and as London buyers are prone to look 
with suspicion on all heavy-weight lambs, it was decided that the. word 

hogget" was the true trade description. 

Mutton ,—Stockowners in the year just passed have been faced with the 
proposition of finding a market for surplus mutton, and the notable increase 
of last year's figures over all previous seasons in this class of meat is accounted 
for by that fact. The bulk of the shipments consisted of ewe mutton, and 
the quality showed great variation. 

Tables are attached showing the average weight of lambs for the last 
eight seasons, and percentages of the grading, of both lamb and mutton, 
as well as the percentage in each class and the percentage of rejects as applied 
to the total number slaughtered. 


Average Weight of Lambs. 


1 

i 

. Year. i 

1 

1 

Depot. 1 

Privately. 

1 

Year. i 

Depot. 

Privately. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1901-2 .' 

33.13 

— 

1903-0 . 

37.07 

35.57 

1902-a . 

32.03 

— 

1906-7 .. 

33.70 

33.49 

1903-4 ............ 

34.97 


1907-8 .......... 

A2.93 

1 ;;33.30;;;g 

1904-5 .. 

35.22 


1908-9 .. 

33.70 

i 33.00 
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Grading Comparisons. 



Depot. 

Private. 

Year. 

First. 1 Second, j 

Tliird, 

Rejects. 

First. ! Second. 

-i- 

Thii-d. 

-1 

ilojeet;s. 


1904-5 .. 

135,S6S 1 

21,657 


Lambs. 

1,796 





1905-G .. 

114,426 ■ 

45,850 


2,359 

51,287 

12,108 

2,229 

609 

1906-7 .. 

94,255 

67,603 

1,961 

4,491 

20,484 

46,871 

19,210 

2,387 

1907-8 .. 

95,827 

97,533 

5,327 

9,684 

34,619 

33,719 

4,646 

1,948 

1908-9 .. 

i 74,798 

82,274 

27,273 1 

7,702 1! 23,925 

i 44,380 

14,387 

1 , 2,929 

1908-0 .. 

1 15,035 j 

1 

19,845 

j 15,210 

Mutton. 

1,923 

j 4,988 

1 8,864 ■ 

j 3,680 

732 


Percentage of Rejections — Lambs. —1904-5—Depot, 1.12 ; 1905-6-—Depot, 
1.45; private, 0.90; 1906-7—^Depot, 2.66; private, 2.68; 1907-8—Depot, 
4.60; private, 2.30; 1908-9—Depot, 3.85 ; private, 3.42 ; Mutton .— 
1908-9—^Depot, 3.68; private, 4.04. It cannot be stated tliat tbe grading 
is too severe; bence the number of carcasses rejected after slaughtering is 
regrettable. More care needs to be exercised in drafting out the lots previous 
to forwarding to the slaughterhouse. Without question, such Iambs, if 
judiciously placed, would be far more profitable to the sheepgrower alive 
than the carcass when rejected after slaughter. 

London Sales—The earlier shipments which were sent to London to be 
disposed of by the Trades Commissioner realised prices which, although not so 
high as the previous seasons, were satisfactory, but the great slump in the 
frozen meat trade in London caused the late shipments to return very low 
prices. Ail exporters have had a bad year, the prices in London being the 
lowest ever known. 

Sales by Commeuctal Agent. 


Boat. 

Left Adelaide. 

Account Sales 
Received. 

No, of Carcasses. 

Averafte 

Weight. 

Avertige Price per 
head, includmg 
Skin at Port 
Works, 

(Skin values ap¬ 
proximate.) 


1908-9. 

1909. 



.S'. 

(L 

Mur ham ,. ...... 

Sept. 29 .. 

Feb. 

24 .. 

433 lambs 

34.74 

10 

10 

IFkakarm .. 

Oct, 2*2 .. 

March 

8 .. 

1,090 ‘‘ 

33:66 

8 

11 

Cevic .. 

“ 26 .. 

April 

5 .. 

340 

38.39 

9 

0 

Xent _ _..... 

31 .. 

April 

5 .. 

491 “ 

31.20 

7 

9 

' Xarrung ....... 

IS'ov. 2 ,. 

May 

11 .. 

1,148 i 

37.97 

9 

9 '■ 

f Zangton Grange.. 

“ 12 

June 

23 .. 

l,*28l 

32.92 

7 

0 1 

I9^4grshire ...... 

1*2 .. 

April 

16 .. 

399 “ 

34.23 

7 

6 

1 9'^Fileannia . 

“ 21 .. 

May 

14 .. 

453 

33.84 

6 

9 

1.' I 




434 sheep 

40.95 

5 

6 

Ij Geelong ........ i 

Dee. 0 . . 

July 

20 .. 

1,437 lambs 

30.86 

5' 

6 

.. ' * 




1,551 sheep 

43.56 

4 

6 

Siifolk .. 1 

<.• 22 

July 

8 .. 

2,496 lambs 

32.64 

6 

0 





1,191 sheep 

43,56 

4 


Waratah . 

Jan. 20 .. 

July 

3 .. 

119 lambs 

30,62 

, 5 

3 
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Butter, 

Tlie exports of tlie State sKow a decrease whea compared with those of the 
previous years. Earlier shipments met with firm London markets, bnt 
prices slackened as the season advanced, and were below those obtaining in 
1907-8. All of the State’s output was handled and shipped by the Govern¬ 
ment Depot, and of the 18,205 boxes exported during the year under review 
2,812, or practically one-seventh of the total quantity, was manufactured 
at the Government Butter Factory. The following table gives the exports 
for the last three seasons 1906-7—35,060 boxes—896 tons lOcwts. Oqrs.; 
1907-8—24,536 boxes—613 tons 8cwts. Oqrs. ; 1908-9—18,205 boxes— 
455 tons 2cwts. 2qrs. 


Wine. 

The shipment of wine to London under Government certificate for the 12 
months amounted to 1,588 hogsheads, 722 puncheons, 60 quarter casks, con¬ 
taining in all 177,112galls. 

Rabbits. 

The trade in frozen rabbits is of very limited nature at the present, a position 
which, owing to poor demand and low prices, has prevailed for some few years. 
No rabbits were treated at the depot during the year, and only 507 crates 
were received for shipment. The balance exported from the State was sent 
direct to steamers by private works, , 


Poultry,, ^ 

The yearns operations are set out in the tablC; attached, which gives par¬ 
ticulars of kinds of poultry shipped to London for sale by the Trades Com¬ 
missioner, and the results obtained :— 


Date. 

Teasel. 

Average 

Weiglit. 

Kind. 

Highe.st 

Priee, 

Lowent 

Price. 

Avei*age.| 

No. 

Birds. 

Feb. 2, 1909 .. 

Commonmalth 

lbs, 

4 

Ducks 

d. 

4 10 

.s*. d. 

2 9 

.V. d. 
i5 7 

130 

do. 


Chicks 

4 7 

1 9 

2 8. 

49 

Mar. 6, 1909 . . 

Wahool 

35- 

Ducks 

2 10 j 

2 9 

2 9| 

i 94 


do. 

4 

Chicks 

6 0 1 

2 0 

3 2 

225 


do. 

n 

Squabs 

0 10| 

■— 

0 10|r, 

72 

April 24, 1909... 

O^sweatri/ Crrmige 

4 

Ducks 

2 2 

.—, 

'2 2 

24 


do. 

1 3r 

1 

Chicks 

4 0 

1 10 

2 0 

222 


do. 

Squabs 

0 S| 



108 


The prices obtained were satisfactory, especially for the consignment of 
chickens, which were shipped per the s.s. Wakool^ and it is anticipated that 
the experimental stages of this industry have now been successfully negotiated, 
and larger shipments have already been promised for the 1909-10 seasoh. 
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Wheat Inspection. 

At tlie request of various mercliants tlie officers of this department liave 
inspected wheat at shipping ports throughout the State. Government cer¬ 
tificates have been issued during the year for 169,041 bags, making tlie total 
666,132 bags which have been shipped under Government supervision since 
the beginning of the inspection in February, 1906. 


1906 — February to June ... 91,517 bags 

July to December *... 13,180 “ 

—:- 107,703 bags 

1907— -January to June .. 185,217 “ 

Julv to De ember . 58,315 “ 

- 243,632 “ 

1908— January to June . 145,856 “ 

July to December . 81,119 “ 

- 226,975 “ 

1909— January to June .'. 87,922 “ 

- 87,922 “ 


666,132 ‘‘ 

Poultry Meat Meal. 

As was anticipated, the department has experienced a continuous and 
increasing demand for their manufactured poultry meat meal. From 
January, when the initial lot was placed on the market, over 11| tons, valued 
at about £230, were sold up to June 30th. Inquiiies Imve been rectdved 
from all Australian States asking for supplies, and it is tlie intention of this 
department to double the capacity of the plant at present in use. 

Eggs. 

All doubts regarding the possibility of landing eggs in London were dispelled 
by the results of the shipments made during the two previous years. The 
Trades Gcttamissioner displayed great energy in proving to London buyers 
the keeping qualities of the infertile egg, and a permanent market was estab¬ 
lished at payable prices for as many eggs as the department could ship, pro¬ 
vided shipments were regular and eontinuous from year to year. During 
the season under notice the local market for eggs did not recede to the usual 
low prices that have always prevailed at the glut of the season. Every effort 
Avas made to induce shippers to keep up the continuity of sliipments, Ma.iiy 
poultry-keepers saw the wisdom of having two strings to their bow, and for¬ 
warded eggs for shipment; but as a sufficient quantity could not l)e got 
together, the steamer space, which had been engaged, Iiad to be filled witli 
other produce. In all, between 60,DOOdoz. and 70,000doz. eggs were received 
and stored at the depot during the year, and these were sold locally, to inter¬ 
state markets, and also in New Zealand. 

Honey. 

The successful marketing in Great Britain of this class of produce is the 
outcome of the hard work and persistent advocacy of the Trades Commissioner. 
Large quantities were sold at the various exhibitions hedd in England^ 
and by tliis means South Australian honey is becoming well known to 
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tLe consumer. The establishment of an oversea market for honey has very 
largely relieved the local market, and as a result local prices are now satisfac¬ 
tory to producers. During the year 1907-8 the department exported 1,712 
tins, containing l{}l,3181bs. These figures have been considerably improved 
upon during the year under review, when 2,489 tins, containing 169,1531bs., 
were sliipped. 

The Fruit Season, 1909. 

The quantity exported fell considerably below that of last year, as in almost 
every district the crop gathered was exceedingly light, whilst the ravages 
of codlin niotli, added to the unusual amount of bitter pit,"' in some localities 
contributed largely to the cause, of the reduction in the export trade. The 
figures given below show the number of cases exported during the last six 
years from the State. It will be seen that there is a falling off of 82,016 cases, 
compared with last season, which, by the way, was a record one :—1904, 
93,434 cases ; 1905, 85,060 cases ; 1906, 109,335 cases ; 1907, 34,784 cases ; 
1908, 153,904 cases ; 1909, 71,888 cases. 

SM]m'ients from South Australia and Destinations. 

Shipments extended from January 26th to May 19tb, and comprised 
62,647 cases of apples, 8,733 cases of pears, 194 cases of quinces, and 314 cases 
of grapes. In all there were 33 separate shipments, 15 steamers loading at the 
Outer Harbor, 13 at the Ocean Steamers Wharf, Port Adelaide, and five at 
the Largs anchorage. The largest quantity, viz., 42,545 cases, was shipped 
over the Ocean Steamers Wharf. The Orestes, which sailed on March 5th, 
shipped at Port Adelaide 7,535 cases apples and 1,216 cases pears, this being 
the largest parcel of the season. Direct shipments were made to 15 different 
ports, although as usual the bulk of the fruit was sent to London and Hamburg. 


The following table will show at a glance the quantity and variety of fruit 
sent to the various ports 


Tort. 

Apples. 

Pears. 

Quinces. 

Grapes, 

Plums, 

Total, 


Cases. 

Cases. 

Cases. 

Cases. 

Cases. 

Cases. 

London .... .... 

30,001 

7,462 

71 

74 

5 

37,603 

Hamburg.. 

19,710 

1,171 

103 

85 

— 

21,069 

Liverpool. 

3,196 

50 

— 

— 


3,246 

Manchester .... 

400 

— 

— 


— 

400 

Bombay_____ 

3,342 

iO 

— 

— 

. " — 

3,352 

Bremen.. 

2,604 

25 

— 

— 


2,629 

Genoa ......... 

848 


— 



848 

Colombo .... 

727 

21 

20 

150 

_ 

918 

Marseilles ...... 

637 

4 

— 

— 


641 

Batavia. 

450 

— 

— 

-- 

__ 

"450-.- 

Stockholm. 

412 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

412 

Antwerp .. 

1 165 

— 

— 

— 

:— 

165' 

Samarang. 

85 

— 

. — 

-- 


85 

Sourabaya ..... 

60 

—, ■ 

— 


, ^. 

60 

Tjilatjap ...... 

20 

, ■ ^ 


, - 


20 


62,647 

8,733 

194 

1 309 

1 

■ 5 

7l,88r^ 


p. 
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Compared witli tlie oversea export trade of 1908, there is a marked deercase 
ill the number of cases shipped. The undermentioned figiii’es, vvliich are 
approximately correct, show that there was a falling ofl; in, every State with 
tlie exception of Victoria, where, owing to an exceedingly prolific apple ci'op, 
the quantity exported more tlian doubled that of last year. 



1905 . 

1906 . 

1907 . 

1908 . 

15 ) 00 , 

Hobart ........ .. 

363,426 

262,386 

511,082 

483,298 

381,219 

Adclai(le ... 

85,060 

109,335 

31,784 

153,904 

71,888 

Melbourne .. 

47,101 

46,381 

114,498 

83,731 

168,140 

Sydney ..... 

— 

: 

6,819 

2,355 

146 

Fx’emantle ..... 

■ — 

— 

275 

! 1 321 

667 


495,587 

1 

418,102 

667,458 

724.609 

622,060 


Quality, 

Generally speaking, the quality of South Australian apples has been main¬ 
tained, the chief source of anxiety being the prevalence of bitter pit in 
som?. districts. Apples which upon examination have every appea,ranee 
of soundness frequently develop the ''spot''during tlie voyage. This is 
most unfortunate for shippers, as such fruit has a depressing effect on tlie 
home market, depreciating values all round. Tasmania reports that the 
condition of their shipments was better than at any time sincev the Commerce 
Act came into operation. 

The quahty of pears shipped was all that could be desired, but this could 
not always be said of them on arrival at their destination. 

Gonsigmmnts to the Trades Commissioner for Sale. 

Consequent on the decrease in the number of cases exported, it was not 
to be expected that last year's quantity (18,243 cases) would be equalled. 
Many of the smaller growers who usually take advantage of tlie facilities 
offered by the department did not consign. Taking this fact into consichu'a- 
tion, the total, amounting to 10,514 cases, compares very favoralily with 
previous consignments. 


The varieties and ports to which shipments were sent were as under— 


."Port, ■■ 

Apples, 

Pears. 

Quinces. 

Grapes. 

Plums 

Total. 

London ... 

3,482 

3,398 

21 

1 

5 , 

6,907 

=;Hamburg, ... 

2,542 

24 

_ _ 

_ _ 

__ 

2,666 

Marseilles ..'. 

637 

4 

_ 

— 


641 

Manehesier ..., ■... 

400 


— 

- , 


400 


7,061 

3,426 

21 

1 

5 

10,514 
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Varieties Shifted. 

Growers for the most part confined their operations to the recognised 
export kinds, although small lots of numerous other varieties were shipped. 
In all there were 26 varieties of apple and 22 separate kinds of pears included 
in the shipments to the Trades Commissioner, The principal varieties 
being-— 


Apples. 

Pears. 

Cle ‘patra . 

.... 3,019 

Glou Morceau ....... 

. 931 

Bunn’s Seedling ... 

996 

Vicar of Wingfield .... . „... 

. 552 

Jonatbans ... 

859 

Winter ISTelis.. 

. 447 

Eome Beauty. 

.... 703 

Josephine .. ... 

..... 317 

London Pippin .. 

326 

Buerre Bose.... 

..... 307 

Nickajacik .. .. 

268 

L’ Inconniie ...... 

. 20G 

Stone Pippin.. 

.... 181 

KeifPer’s Hybrid . 

. 165 

Ren. du Canada . 

.... 107 

1 Borondeau .. 

. 139 

Five Crown . 

.... 80 

Clairgeau. .. 

..... 108 

Rhymer... 

.... 71 

Bergamot... 

. 51 


Go-operation of Growers, 

This is a matter that has frequently been advocated by the Trades Com¬ 
missioner, and it is pleasing to note that this season quite a large number 
of growers in the Angaston and Clare districts have conducted their business 
along these lines. There are several reasons why this course should prove 
advantageous :—(1) Saving of expense in various directions; (2) reduction 
of the number of shipping marks; (3) handling and shipping is facilitated ; 
(4) ensures a quicker delivery (often most important) at the port of discharge. 

Fruit Sales. 

With one or two exceptions the account sales for apples have been satis¬ 
factory to shippers, but the same cannot be said of pears, owing to the over¬ 
ripe condition in which the greater portion was landed. Below will be found 
an interesting table bearing on tlie gross prices received for apples, which 
clearly demonstrates the actual results. The charges to be deducted are 
approximately—London Is. l|d., Hamburg Is. 4d., Manchester 9d., and 
Paris 3s. 9d. per case. Freight, which may be set down at from 2s. lOd. to 
3s. per case, must also be deducted to arrive at the net proceeds at Port 
Adelaide,' 
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Ve.s.-.pl, 

No. 

Cases. 

Left 

Adelaide, 

1009. 

Gross Price Realised 
per Case. 

Averaged Gi’ors Price 
Realistd per Shipper. 

Average 

Price 

per 

Shipiucnt. 

Iligliest. 

Lov’est. 

1 

High' St. 

Lowest, 




1 • 1 




Atpples Sold ik Lotstdon, &c. 





s, d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

Oroya . 

250 

Feb. 25 

13 0 

9 6 

12 3 

9 6 

Orestes ........ 

420 

March 3 

12 6 

9 0 

12 2 

10 10 

(Manchestex') 

400 

ct 3 

10 6 

8 9 

9 7 

9 3 

Ortona ....... 

120 

‘‘ 11 

12 6 

9 0 

12 2 

9 2 

Moldavia .. 

316 

“ 18 

12 0 

7 6 

11 7 

9 1 

Sarpedon ...... 

636 

“ ■ 24 

12 6 

6 0 

11 7 

9 1 

Orontes ........ 

120 

■ “ 25 

13 0 

7 6 

10 11 

8 10 

TdniHfion ...... 

i 739 

“ 31 
April 1 

12 0 

12 0 

! 

11 1 

8 10 

Mal wa . 

i 200 

8 0 i 

1 10 11 

10 11 

Asittrias ...... 

275 

“ 8 

U 6 

8 0 

10 11 

10 11 

Hector . . 

i 306 

i ' “ 15 

12 0 

9 6 

11 11 

9 7 

Omrah . 

' 100 

; 3,882 

“ 22 

11 6 

9 0 

10 11 

1 

9 11 


Apples Sold m Hambtjeg. 


WesifaUn . 

507 

Feb 24 

13 9 

4 11 

1 10 2 

5 4 

Friedric h der 

433 

26 

15 8 

6 10 

15 6 

8 0 

Grossa 





1 


Oherliausen .... 

895 

Mrch 10 

15 5 

5 11 

12 5 

8 7 

Bremen .. 

350 

“ 26 

13 9 

6 11 

12 7 

8 10 

Bosteck . 

3II7-" 

Aixril 2 

15 5 

7 10 

12 7 

10 2 

/-'I 

! 2,542 

i 


1 




Apples Sold in Paris. 


China .. 

381 ! 

; March 4 j 

22 2 

0 5 l| 

15 11 

7 0 

Moldavia . ’ 

256 

“ 18 ! 

16 8 

2 5 ' ! 

13 7 

8 2 


637 







12 0 
11 9 

9 5 
11 0 
10 6 
10 6 
10 4 

9 8 

10 11 
10 11 

9 10 
10 5 


7 8 
12 0 

10 1 
11 1 
11 1 


11 1 
10 2 


It will be seen by the above table that the Hamburg market has been slightly 
better than that of London, although shippers to this port per the Westfalen 
were most unfortunate. This vessel met with a mishap on the voyage, 
necessitating a long stay at Port Said. A period of 14 weeks elapsed between 
time of shipment and the landing of the fruit. In ordinary circumBtances 
the passage would have occupied only six weeks. As a result of this delay 
the boat (which was first to leave this year) was the last fruit steamer to 
arrive; consequently her fruit did not open up in the best of condition, 
and, in addition to this, shippers incurred extra expenses of about 2s. per 
case for cooling the fruit at port of distress. 

Outsorts, 

One direct shipment was made to Manchester, and although the result 
was not as favorable as was expected, the department is satisfied that shippers 
will do well to again avail themselves of the facilities of this port. The 
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cliarges are less than those of London, and had this consignment not arrived 
a day behind one of the large White Star boats, with a very large shipment 
of apples, the prices obtained w'ould have been considerably better. 

Varieties and Markets. 

London .—It is essential that at all times the tastes and fancies of the 
consumer must be taken into consideration if the best results are to be obtained. 
In this direction it would be well to remember that the English buyers prefer 
Cleopatra, Jonathan, Cox's Orange Pippin, Dunn's Seedling, Blenheim 
Orange, Rome Beauty, and Spitzenburg. 

Germany .—For the German market the recommendation is to ship Cleo- 
patras, Dunn’s Seedlings, Jonathans, Spitzenburg, London Pippins, and 
Strawberry Pippins (if good). 

France .—The market for apples in France is of n varial)lc character, l)iit 
in normal years, despite the setback received tliis year, it is confidently 
expected that shippers can obtain at least 10s. per case, Fort Adelaide, 
always providing that the packing is neat and good, and only large-sized 
iipples are sent. Shipments must be made early and varieties must l)e 
strictly confined to Reinette dii Canada, London Pippin, Five Crown, and 
Dunn's Seedlings. Colored apples are not wanted ; hence it is hard to dispose 
of Jonathans. Here it must be mentioned that we have on previous occasions 
advised the shipping of this apple, but it has eventually transpired that 
our Jonathans do not correspond with the apple our French buyers know 
as such. Cleopatras are also difficult to sell, as their flavor is not appreciated 
by the French. 

Peaes. 


Vessel. 

No. of 
cases. 

Left Adelaide, 
1909. 

Gross Price Realised 
per Case. 

Avwa^e Gross Price 
Realised per Shipper. 

Average 

Price 

per 

Shipment. 

lligliest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 



Peak 

8 Sold 

IN 

London 

. 






£ 

d. 

.S', d 

£ .S', d. 

■s. d. 

«. d. 

Ormm\.,. . 

2 

Jan, 28 




Valueless 



OnHeK .... 

904 

Mar. 3 j 

1 10 

0 

Nil 

1 0 7 

10 10 

12 10 

8(trp&don ,. 

1,157 

Mar. 24 

1 8 

0 

Nil 

0 10 3 

6 0 

11 11 

Telamon .. 

753 

Mar. 31 

0 16 

0 

Nil 

0 11 4 

5 4 

7 8 

A>sttirias .. 

45 

April 8. 

0 11 

0 

9 0 

0 1) 10 

9 10 

9 10 

Sector .... 

537 

April 15 

X 4 

0 

6 0 

0 14 3 

13 9 

U 1 


3,398 










Peaes 

Sold 

IN 

Hamburg. 



RoHtock ... 

I 24 

1 April 2 

1 0 15 

2 

7 10 

] 0 14 9 

{ 14 9 

1 14 9 


Peaiis Soed in Faeis. 


OMm .... 

4 ■ 

Mar. 4 ■ 

No value. 


3,426 
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There is always more or less an element of risk in the shipping of soft fruits, 
and it is extremely difficult to differentiate between tlic varieties to ship 
and those to dispose of locally. So much depends on details, sucli as the tiiiK*- 
of picking, the state of the weather at packing time, and, above all, the I'egii- 
larity of temperature during transit on ship. Vicar of Wingfield, LTnconmie, 
Giou Morceau, Winter Nelis, Buerre Bose, and Clairgeau have usually 
carried fairly well, but, speaking generally, Keifter’s Hybrid, Durondeau, 
Jersey, and Capiaumonts have-varied considerably upon arrival. At times 
these sorts have landed well, but the risk is one that must play an. important 
part in the quantity shipped. It will be seen by the above figures that this 
season has proved no exception to the rule, prices fluctuating very much. 
Splendid prices were obtained for consignments which landed in good condition, 
but, unfortunately for growers, the greater portion of the season's shipments 
arrived in an over-ripe condition. Glou Morceau pears have secured the 
most profitable prices this year, and on most occasions turned out in really 
good order. Each year the experience gained differs from tliat of the previous 
season, so much so that skippers are still uncertain in their operations. 
No two seasons work out alike. Varieties doing well in one yea,r offer an 
inducement to shippers to increase the quantity the following season, only 
to find that this particular variety has landed badly, thus I'eversing tiie 
condition of the previous season. This trade is of such a speculative nature 
and has proved so discouraging to many shippers that no great increase in 
exports can be expected, at least until prices are more even and steady. 
As an illustration of the uncertainty in connection with the marketing of 
this fruit, it may be mentioned that one large shipper sent a portion of his 
Grloix Morceaus in the Sarpedon and the balance per Telamon* Only four 
days elapsed between the arrival in London of the two vessels, yet while the 
300 cases in the Barfedon realised 15s. 9d. per case gross, London, those 
shipped in the Telamon only brought 9s. per case. The variety of fruit was 
similar, from the same garden, and both lots were sold by the Trades Com¬ 
missioner in the same week. The market may have receded Is. 9d. per 
case, so it can at least be assumed that the variation of temperature, or some 
unknown cause, contributed to a difference of 5s, per case. It may be 
mentioned that during the Eranco-British Exhibition the Commercial Agent 
successfully kept in cool storage, from April until the end of October, 1908, 
a period of six months, such sorts as Winter Nelis, Easter Baiirre, Eorelle, 
and Llnconnue. 
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MARKETING OF SOUTH AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE. 


Lectures by the Trades Commissioner. 


Between July and the end of October the Trades Commissioner in London 
(Major A. E. M. Norton, D.S.O.) delivered 40 lectures to the producers of 
South Australia in various parts of the State, dealing with the collection, 
packing, shipment, and disposal of South Australian produce in European 
markets. In order that the value of these lectures may not be lost, an official 
report of them in the form of one lcctu.:e was authorised. The following 
report embodies the ubstance of Major Norton's remarks a,t all the lectures ;— 

VAST SCOPE FOE INaXTIllY. 

Major Norton said—“ Since leaving Adelaide, now nearly three years agOj 
I have had the honor of lecturing before all classes of people in the United 
Kingdom and many important commercial bodies. But that duty and the task 
which I have to perform this evening are essentially different, and the 
difference is appreciably felt by myself. When speaking in England I 
neces.sarily a.-^sumed that I knew my various subjects so much better than it 
was likely any of my hearers did, and accordingly 1 could, to put it col¬ 
loquially, let myself go with every possible confidence. Now I recognise that 
the position is somewhat different. I am well aware that I may be addressing 
gentlemen who have had infinitely larger experience in the export world than 
I have had, although I hasten to assure you that, prior to my appointment as 
Government Trades Commissioner, I was not altogether a novice. It is with due 
deference and with certain timidity, therefore, that I venture to address you. 
I wish it to 1)3 perfectly clear that it is with no idea of teaching you how to 
conduct your businesses that 1 stand here, but rather to place before you for 
your consideration certain facts that have come under my notice during the 
three seasons I ha%^e been in the United Kingdom. Now my experience has 
shown me that I had as Government Trades Commissioner greater facilities for 
inquiring into matters relating to produce than would have been the case had 
1 been a private individual. In the latter capacity 1 might have been eyed 
with a certain amount of suspicion and jealousy, perhaps; but in the former 
office the contrary obtained. I might say that at all times I was afforded 
assistance in my search for information. And I did search, because I early 
recognised that there was vast scope for inquiry, and that tireless and enter¬ 
prising pex'sonal investigation was demanded. 

IGNOEANCE ABOUT SOUTH AUSTEALIA. 

But here I wish to say something on another subject. While I do not 
believe all that has been said and written about the ignorance that prevails in 
England about South Australia-^for instance, the absurd idea that all Aus¬ 
tralians are black—^there is unquestionably an element of ignorance and an 
element that must certainly detract from our position as a trading State. Bo 
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far as possible I liave endeavored to improve matters by my lectures, and there 
is scope for more work yet. Men in a large way of business in the north of 
.England do not know-—-or did not know—that currants are grown in South 
Australia or "that fruit is^ canned, here. They had heard of such things as 
Australian raisins but not of South Australian apples, and I have iiad inquiries 
where they can be bought As.I say, I have succeeded in a little reform 
effort, and I repeat here that exhibitions of produce tliroughoiit the provinces 
are highly essential to further success, and that it is absolutely necess»ary to 
have them backed up by supplies. Fancy big business men in England asking 
if South Australia grew apples or raisins or currants! Does it not seem 
preposterous ? But I know, unfortunately, how true it is. In my lectures I 
used slides to show what produce was grown in South Australia, and how it 
was grown, and, if you will excuse the expression, I rubbed this in—the mar- 
veiious advance made by this State during the last 10 years in all phases of 
production. 

MOKE ADVERTISING. 

“I do wish to drive home to the producers the value of having exhibits 
of our produce at the various leading shows throughout Great Britain, and 
then having assured supplies so that 1 can arrange with the larger retailers in 
these towns to stock our stuff and placard the fact prominently in their 
windows. You will have noticed that this year I have been able to have 
£ 1,600 passed on the Estimates for work of this character. I'his is a consider¬ 
able increase on the sum previously allotted^ but may I be pardoned for saying 
that it is not by any means big enough yet. Still, it has now become a pro¬ 
gressive total I hope, and will eventually grow to adequate proportions. When 
I return to London 1 will be able to enlarge my policy of advertising. You 
must all agree how very necessary this work is in London, if we are to keep in 
touch with the markets and consumers. A lot of people have not seen our 
produce, or they may have done so and not known it*. If they hear about it 
they are encouraged to inquire, and then, perhaps, to buy. 


THE WHEAT EXHIBIT AT THE EXHIBITION. 

“ I was proud, indeed, of the wheat exhibit at the Franco-British Exhibition. 
Everyhod}? who saw it snid it was the finest of its kind in the whole of the 
Exhibition, including Canada. The important advantage of that display was 
the fact that the wheat was shown in commercial quantities in sacks. People 
were able to dive their hands in the hags and feel the grain. Other countries 
showed only small samples in bottles. I afterwards submitted big samples of 
every variety of wheat to one of the largest mills in the United Kingdom. To 
give you some idea of the importance and extent of this mill, I will mention 
just one fact. It has the most up-to-date laboratory in the United Kingdom, 
I asked the head of this mill to test these wheats, and to say what they were 
really worth to him from a milling standpoint. I was anxious to get a reliable 
basis of comparison. He gave me the analyses. I went through the labora¬ 
tory to see how the testing was done, and I was given a very practical demon¬ 
stration indeed. I'he relative values of the different varieties were clearly 
shown. ^ I think I ought to say that it was due to the splendid generosity of 
Sir Edwin Smith that we had that magnificent display of wheats at the Franco- 
British Exhibition, because, I understtand, he bought it at the show and gave 
it to the South Australian Government for that very important purpose. Only 
a few of the varieties I submitted to that English miller were Considered really 
good. 
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THE WHEAT CABLES. 

I have been asked whether the wheat cables sent to Adelaide from.London 
by the Trades Commissioner are 48 hours late as stated at the wheat comniission. 
My answer is : No ; certainly not. The cable leaves London at 4.45 on the 
same day as sales are made. Similar information does not appear in the 
Ijondoii papers until the next daj". . Then the question has been put—Are the 
cables of an optimistic nature as suggested by a witness at the wheat com¬ 
mission ?’ To that I reply that the cables sent are correct records of actual 
sales made. It is not the dut}^ of the commercial agent to give his opinions in 
regard to the wheat market, hut merely to state facts. The sources from 
which I secure my information concerning the wheat market which I cable 
daily to the South Australian Government are absolutely trustworthy. It is 
obtained from the Baltic Exchange, London. I have a similar arrangement 
with Liverpool. 

DISTRIBUTION OF PRODUCE. 

“ I wish to say a word first about the distribution of our produce when it 
arrives in London, and to present to you some facts that I have gathered and 
some suggestions that have arisen as a result. When I reached London I was 
naturally strange, and to a certain extent isolated. But, after the first season, 
and when I had carefully looked round London, the principal outports, and 
the chief centres of consumption, particularly of perishable produce, I came 
to the conclusion that too much of our produce is centred in London, not only 
consignments from Australia but from New Zealand as well. You will agree 
that this was not a hasty conclusion by any means, and it was not drawn 
without reliable data. Of course, I do not wish for one moment to imply that 
London can be ignored, because that would obviously be absurd. My point is 
that, instead of dumping everything there as a kind of traditional practice, 
there are occasions, not a few hut many, when our produce could profitably be 
distributed to the more important outports—such as Liverpool, Manchester, 
Avonmouth, Hxill, Leith, and so on. I hold no brief for any of these ports as 
against London. I need hardl}’’ assure you, and perhaps it would not he amiss 
here to say that I am not in any way touting for business at these lectures. I 
want to clear that impression away absolutely. I am the Government Trades 
Commissioner; and in that capacity I represent and act for the whole of the 
State. I am speaking entirely from a national standpoint on behalf of the 
producers and merchants in whose interests I ^vas appointed. Now I wish to 
return to my argument about the importance of paying attention to the large 
outports in the distribution of our produce. After having completed three 
years close and careful study ef the various markets, and having made 
voluminous inquiries, I am more than ever convinced that my first im^ 
pressions were right. 

SMALLER CHARGES AT THE OUTPORTS. 

I do not, however, expect to make such a statement without being 
challenged. I suppose I will be. Arguments, I admit very strong ones, have 
been brought forward against what I am now saying. I will place all the 
facts before you as 1 have gathered them, and will ask you to weigh every 
point. Then, if yon agree that my statements are worthy of your considera¬ 
tion, may I suggest that the various associations and interests represented will 
discuss the question so that the outports of Great Britain may be more 
thoroughly exploited; if, indeed, there is not scope for uniformity of action 
throughout Australia. My reasons for thinking that too much of our produce 
is being centred in London are : In the first place, because the dock charges, 
rates, and commissions are higher in London than in any other part of Great 
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Britain, Generally speaking;tlie cliarges are at least one~tliird more in London. 
I will take each individual line as it came under my notice, botli from inquiiies 
and also from the actual handling of goods. , 


BRISTOL. 

I wish'now to deal, with some of the larger outports with which I am 
advocating business. First, by way” of comparison with London, I will refer 
to Avonmouth (Bristol). I have time only to give a few contrasts of rates, 
charges, and so on. There are 10 millioti people within a 100-mile radius of 
Avonmouth. The splendid waterway between Bristol and the Midlands not 
only affords a cheap means of transit for traffic to go from that district, but 
necessarily has a considerable bearing on the rail imtes from that port. Bristol 
is at present one of the most important centres in the country for the distribu¬ 
tion of grain, bxitter, cheese, timber, fruit, and so on. Some of the largest 
works in the country are for the manufacture of iron and iron goods, tobacco, 
paints and colors,.pottery, bools and shoes, and ready-made clothing. The 
largest ships ariving from Australia are able to go alongside the cold store, 
thus enabling carcasses to be lifted straight out of tbe ship into the stores. 
Accordingly, a minimum of handling obtained. Dock and storage charges are 
one-third less here than in London, and the Dock Company offers many facili¬ 
ties not obtainable in London. The following tables will illustrate the advan¬ 
tage in regard to charges, and, in a general sense, they may be taken as 
indicative of the position that attains at the various outports as compared xvitli 
London. I think you will agree that the figures are very, suggestive and 
warrant careful study. Put in a sentence the over-all charges, including 28 
days’ storage from Bristol to Birmingham, amount to 4|d. a case—I am taking 
apples as an instance—while from London the cost is lOfd. a case. This 
margin in favor of Bristol is one of considerable significance I think. 


AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE TO BIRMINGHAM. 

CoMFAEisoN OP Charges Inclusive op all Services prom Ship to Des'cination. 


£er Tachage, 


Apples, 4Gibs, per case, including 28 days’ storage.. 

Butter, 621bs. per case, including 28 days’ cold storage ........ 

Frozen mutton, bOlbs. per carcass, including 28 days’ cold storage 
Frozen lamb, SSlbs, per carcass, including 28 days’ cold storage . 
Frozen beef, 1881bs. per quarter, including 28 days’ cold storage. 
Eggs, Sdlbs, per case, including 28 days’ cold storage .......... 

Honey, 1821b8. per case, including 28 days’ storage... 


Per IK 

Apples, 401bs. per case, including 28 days’ storage .... 

Butter, 62lbs. per case, including 28 days’ cold storage .. 

Frozen mutton, 501bs. per carcass, including 28 days’ cold storage 
Frozen lamb, 381bs. per carcass, including 28 days’ cold storage . 
Frozen beef, 1881bs. per quarter, including 28 days’ cold storage. 
Eggs, 561bs. per case, including 28 days’ cold storage 
Honey, 1321bs. per case, including 28 days’ storage,..... 


BRISTOL. 


LONDON. 

Per 


.Per 

Packa|?e. 


Package. 

s. d. . 


6', : d*' 

0 4.| 

* « 

' 0 I0| 

0 8| 


1 S 

0 8| 


1 

0 7 


1 oi 

2 7^ 


6 1 

0 9* 


3 7| 

1 8i 


3 3 

BRISTOL. 


.LONDON. 

Per Lb. 


Per Lb. 

s. d. 
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BRISTOL. LONDON. 


jPigr Ton Weight. Ton. For Ton. 

s. d. ' 

Apples, 401133. per case, including 28 days’storage .. 17 5 .. 4! 9 

.Butter, 62lbs. per case, including 28 days’ cold storage ......... 24 9 ' .. , 45 , 3 

Frozen mutton, 501bs. per carcass, including 28 days’ cold storage 32 2 .. 60 8 

Frozen lamb, 38lbs. per carcass, including 28 days’cold storage . 34 0 .. 60 8 

Frozen beef, 188Iba. per quarter, including 28 days’cold storage 31 6 .. 60 8 

Eggs, 561bs. per case, including 28 days’ cold storage. 30 8 ,. 145 4 

Honey, 1321bs. p°r case, including 28 days’ storage.. 29 10 .. 55 3 


(Certainly, the figures I have quoted concerning charges must appeal to 
business men. 

LOW RATES TO BIEMINGHAM. 

“ I mention Birmingham because within a 10-mile radius there is a popula¬ 
tion of two million people. The return rates from Birmingham to Bristol are 
consequently low. For instance, the freight on bedsteads from Birmingham 
to Bristol is 17s. 6cl. per ton as against Birmingham to London 23s. 7d., or a 
saving of 6s. Id. in favor of Bristol. Several important shipping companies 
are already running to Avonmouth, including the Federal-Houlder Company, 
which now runs a monthly service at equal rates to London and also dock all 
their ships at the outport mentioned. The agents of this enterprising company 
have placed one of the windows of their office, which is situated in the main 
street in Bristol, at the disposal of the Trades Commissioner for the display of 
South Australian products. 

“ 1 wish to point this rather interesting fact out. It is the exception for the 
London Dock authorities to give any concessions, while similar authorities at 
the outports are only too willing to do business with you, and are courteous m 
the extreme. That is a consideration which I submit should weigh with us 
I think we should certainly think over the facilities which are being offered to 
us by the dock authorities at the more important outports of Great Britain* 

LIYERPOOL AND MANCHESTER. 

“ Liverpool will already be so well known to most of you that I need not say 
more than that storage and other rates are also considerably less than in London, 
It is already well known that Manchester is the centre of an enormous manu¬ 
facturing population, a class of consumers that prefer lamb of the South Aus¬ 
tralian type to any other. They do not like too much fat, and so far the 
average Iamb from South Australia does not possess the same amount of fat as 
that from New Zealand and other countries. Generally speaking, the Lancashire 
mill-hands are large consumers of meat. At Manchester they have powerful 
grain elevators and five stores with the capacity for taking millions of bushels 
of wheat. Grain is discharged at the rate of 350 tons an hour. The docks 
extend to an enormous length. Ships come in one side and there is a railway 
on the other so there is practically little handling with rail and ocean facilities 
so close. The famous ship canal which runs from Eastham, on the River Mer¬ 
sey, to Manchester is 351 miles in length and 28£t. deep, the bottom width 
and the full depth being 120ft. On the canal near the Manchester Docks 
we find the large refrigerating store oi the Union Cold Storage Coy., Ltd., 
having a capacity of 175,000 carcasses, and specially constructed for the ac¬ 
commodation of Australasian frozen meat. The grain elevator and the docks 
has a storage capacity of 40,000 tons, or 1,500,000 bushels. Over 420,000 
tons of grain are imported annually into Manchester, To demonstrate the 
advantage of Manchester as a distributing centre, it may be mentioned that 460 
vaii-loads of bananas are dispatched by seven different railway companies from 
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tlie docks in one da,y. Take the dock constructor on the site of the old Man¬ 
chester racecourse, ■ It is 2,700ft. long and, 450ft. wide. The ferro-concrete 
transit sheds are half a mile in length, and a portion of them are allocated to 
the Australian steamers,, At, this,herth a portion of the transit shed has been 
converted into a refrigerated transit chamber with a capacity of 85,500 cub. ft. 
for receiving, sorting and loading to railway wagons or carts, frozen meat and 
other perishable products imported in refrigerator chambers. This provision is 
made in order to pi'event the ships being detained while the carts and railway 
cars take the meat from alongside. Handling and the cost of transit are 
reduced to a minimum. 

HULL. 

“ I have now dealt with the principal ports on the West Coast, where, as I 
have said, there are already regular lines of steamers running. I will now 
refer to the East Coast. Here, however, we are not so fortunate as regards 
regular steam service—at any rate, steamers with refrigerating accommodation. 
From inquiries I have made in London in this connection 1 feel sure that it is 
only a matter of inducement when they will he prepared to put in a consider¬ 
able number of boats for frozen produce to the port of Hull which, judged by 
the money value of its imports and exports, ranks as the third port in the 
United Kingdom, with a total annual trade of over 70 millions sterling. I 
want to emphasise this to the Chamber of Commerce, and to suggest that they 
should work in with the Chambers of Commerce of the other States as I have 
pointed out. I have put the matter before the shipping people in London, 
and their answer is, ‘ What inducements will you give us ? ’ That means that 
if we can put the stuff up in sufficient quantities they will take it to the out- 
ports. 

AN IDEAL CENTRE. 

Hull is connected by canal as far south as Sheffield and Nottingham, north 
as far as York and west to Leeds, Wakeffeid, Bradford, and other large towns. 
There is a most active competition carried on over the waterways by in¬ 
dependent carriers and the rates of transport are consequently reduced to a 
minimum, The low rates charged by canals necessarily reflect in the compet¬ 
ing rail rates, and make the Port of HuU, as regards its cheapness and 
facilities, an ideal centre for the conduct of trade to the surrounding centres of 
population, consisting of about 10 million people. One of the main circum¬ 
stances which contributes to the importance of Hull as a distributing centre is 
its geographical relation to the largest ports of Northern Europe, and to the 
coast ports of the United Kingdom. Between Hull and Rotterdam there is a 
daily service of first-rate boats, and the latter port is one of the main outlets 
connecting with the Rhine, and it accordingly touches many of the most im¬ 
portant cities and centres of poptdation in Germany, where we have already 
built up considerable direct trade. To and from Hamburg, and also Antwerp, 
there are three sailings per week, and to the northerly ports of Europe, such as 
Copenhagen and St. Petersburg, the steamers are the most spbody, regular, and 
frequent of any which sail from the United Kingdom. Buttet to the extent of 
over 30,000 tons comes annually from Denmark to Hull, mainly for distribution 
to the adjacent thickly-populated districts. Savin regard to the position of 
D enmark and Hull, and the relatively ;higher freights from Australia to 
London, it would seem that producers in the Commonwealth will have to seek 
more economic methods of distribution than those at present adopted if they 
are to capture the markets of the North, of England. In competing with our 
Continental rivals we are seriously handicapped by the increased freight to 
cities such as Leeds, for instance, with its population of half-a-million. We 
have, in distributing from London, to pay a port and transit rate of 51s. 6d. per 
ton as compared with 32s 4d,, the rate paid on Danish butter from Hull, 
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WASTE OF £20,000 ANNUALLY. 

Take Leeds again. Tke port and rail charges at and from London are 70s, 
9d. per ton, -whereas from Hull they are only 38s. lOd. Assuming that the 
whole of the meat imported into London from Australia is consumed in the 
various parts of the country in proportion to population, then the quantity 
forwarded from London to the area which Hull serves would be one-quarter 
or about 20,000 tons. Again, assuming that the average fees in rail rates 
from London as compared with Hull on this particular commodity are 20s. per 
ton, which I submit is a moderate estimate, the sum of £20,000 is unnecessarily 
annually wasted in export charges. That has to be unduly paid by the 
producer, to say nothing whatever of what is certainly lost by deterioration 
through extra handling. 

IMPOETANT IMPORTS. 

‘‘The eggs imported into Hull come principally from Russia, Denmark, Ger¬ 
many and Belgium, those imported from Russian ports being to a large extent 
originally drawn from as far as Manchuria, and some months necessarily elapse 
between their collection and the depots belonging to the importers—that have 
been established in various quarters of the countries from which the e^gs 
proceed—and their being sold to the consumer in the United Kingdom. There 
are quite a number of importers in Hull through whom exports from Australia 
could be distributed. Sometimes these eggs are placed in cold stores and 
sometimes in the egg warehouse. 

“ Between the months of May and September inclusive a large quantity of 
continental soft fruit is discharged at the Hull Riverside Quay, which is 
accessible at any state of the tide, and here assemblies of buyers from all 
parts of the Kingdom and the Continent congregate, and during these months 
the Hull fruit sales are more numerously attended than any similar sales in the 
United Kingdom. In the absence of direct steamers from such places as Aus¬ 
tralia a large quantity of fruit imported through London and Liverpool is put 
on to rails at those ports and sent to Hull, where it is sold very largely to 
consumers within the area of distribution, but principally to Continental 
buyers. The expenses attending the conveyance by rail across the country are 
necessarily heavy, and of course would become unnecessary in the event of 
direct sailings being established. 

“ The imports of leather from South Australia into the United Kingdom are 
largely sent to the boot-making districts of Leeds, Liecestershire, Northamp¬ 
tonshire and Staffordshire, and Hull being comparatively near these districts 
ought certainly to secure a large proportion of this trade. 

“In regard to coal, assuming that a liner took 4,000 tons of bunker coal for 
her trip to Australia, £1,000 per voyage could be saved by coaling at Hull as 
against London. Hull is the nearest of the largest ports of the United 
Kingdom to the world-famed coalfields of Derbyshire, South Yorkshire and 
Nottinghamshire, whose output is about 65,000,000 tons annually. 

“No difficulty may be feared in the matter of cold storage accommodation 
should the Australian producer decide to use the port of Hull as a dis¬ 
tributing centre. 

“Metals and ores imported into Hull are destined for the South Wales, 
Birmingham, South Staffordshire, Newcastle, Sheffield, and West Riding 
districts. The rates of conveyance from Hull to Birmingham and South 
Staffordshire are, generally speaking, about the same as from London; but are 
less for the Newcastle and Sheffield districts and the West Riding than from 
either London or Liverpool, and to South Wales and Newcastle there is an 
excellent service of coasting steamers and low freights by which a trans¬ 
shipment trade could be developed. 
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Hull is perhaps the most important centre in the world for the cruvshing of 
seed and the manufacturing of oiL The seed is conveyed from the docks to 
the mills on the banks of the River Hull, where it is converted into oil and 
also oil-cake for cattle-feeding. There are a large number of distributing 
agents at the port who could be employed in the disposal of Australian oils, 
which are principally used for soap-making. Having regard to the presence 
of a large number of soap manufactories and the enormous quantity of engines 
and machinery constantly employed in the West Riding, which lies practically.^^ 
at the doorstep of Hull, and in other parts of the distributive area, it would 
appear that a large proportion of the oil could be more economically imported 
into and sold from Hull than London. The same remark applies also to South 
Australian tallow and stearine. 

“ Hull as a milling centre is next in importance in the United Kingdom to 
Liverpool. The grain is discharged from the vessels into lighters for con¬ 
veyance to the various flour mills on the banks of the Humber and its 
tributaries, the Ouse, Trent, and Hulk At Hull wharfage cannot be charged 
unless imported articles pass over the quay, and this makes for the great 
economy which has contributed so much to its advantage as a port. Thus it is 
that the wheat steamers may he seen discharging with their stern end on to 
the quay so that the lighters may surround them. 

Hull has an enormous importation of wool, a fairly large exportation of 
which commodity is made from Australia. 

ROOM FOR ECONOMY. 

“ In regard to wool, let me give an illustration of the economy that would 
be effected if advantage were taken of the remarkable geographical position of 
Hull as an approach to the markets of the northern and midland counties. 
There are annually disposed of at the London sales, about 600,000 bales, 
or 100,000 tons of wool, which, having been bought, are sent for consumption 
to the mills of the West Riding of Y'orkshire. The rate of conveyance from 
Hull to Bradford, to which city it is mainly sen^, is 15s. per ton. From London 
the rate is 30s. per ton. It is further estimated that the port charges for 
landing, wharfage, delivery to warehouse, storing, opening out for inspection, 
delivery to carriers, and so forth, are about 10s. per ton less at Hull than at 
London. It wdll be seen from this that the annual amount at the present time 
paid by the grower or manufacturer, or partially by both, is 25s. per ton, or on 
100,000 tons, £125,000 in excess of the amount which would have to be paid 
were the wool sent to Hull for sale and distribution. A relatively small pro¬ 
portion of the wool is, however, purchased by representatives of the West 
Riding merchants, who attend the sales in Australia and New Zealand, and 
some proportion of this is brought direct from Australia and New Zealand, 
ports to Hull, 

THE PORT'S ADVANTAGES SUMMARISED. 

Where necessary the motive power for the manipulation of goods is 
electricity, provided by the municipality, and this largely contributes to the 
rapidity of the transporting operations. The advantages of Pluli in relation to 
prospective trade with Australia had been summed up by the Hon. T. A. 
Coghlan in the folio wing words :—‘ There could be no question that for any 
manufacturing centre within reach of Hull, the advantage in the way of cheap¬ 
ness was very greatly in its favor as compaz’ed with London. That advantage 
ranged from 12s, to 25s. per ton, and for ail exports to Australia the average 
was about 18s. When it was considered that the average value of goods 
exported from the United Kingdom to Australia did not exceed £18 per ton, 
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the extra charges paid in London over those paid in Hull worked out to the 
equivalent of an export duty of 5 per cent, all round. If the matter had come 
home to traders in that way, viz., that to land and deliver goods at London 
they must pay an import or export duty of 5 per cent., which they would not 
pay if those goods had been landed or shipped from Hull, there could be no 
question but that a considerable amount of attention- would have been drawn 
to the subject, and there would have been a movement either to redress the 
charges or to remove the trade.’^ 


APPLES AND OTHER EETJIT. 

Now, I want to say something about apples for a little while. I suppose 
you have all heard it said that Floral Hall, Covent Garden, is the only proper 
place to sell our apples. I do not agree with that, and I intend to give 
reasons why I do not. In the first place I do not see why that should be the 
case with South Australian fruit any more than with Canadian apples, bananas, 
oranges or anything else. If it is essential that all our apples should go to 
Covent Garden, why is it not essential for every other country to send their 
fruit there ? The proportion of Canadian apples sold at Covent Garden is very, 
very small. They find their way into Manchester, Liverpool, Hull and Bristol. 
The argument in favor of sending all our fruit to PToral Hall to be sold is 
illogical and unbusinesslike, and 1 hope to convince you on that score. I 
know you have had gentlemen in Australia from London saying that it is 
the right thing to do. Far too much of our produce goes to Floral Hall. 
I do not mean to say that we can do without auction. 1 think there are 
times when it is advisable to auction our fruit; but I do not think the system 
that obtains in Floral Hall by any means the best. Rather the coirtrary 
opinion would be true. I do not think the buyer has a proper chance. 


WHAT HAPPENS. 

“This is what happens. A boat arrives with fruit, and the documents 
having been fixed up, the fruit is delivered at Covent Garden. A few cases 
are sent along to Floral Hall for the auction. The sale may be advertised for 
10 o’clock, but it is often nearer midday before business begins. There is, in 
my opinion, not sufficient opportunity given of properly seeing the fruit when 
it is being sold. This is something like the scene : There are about eight 
auctioneers, four on either side of the building, and when the bidding starts, 
and they all start at the same time, you cannot imagine the confusion. There 
is such a babble of voices and such a jostling that you are far happier out¬ 
side. The building is only about twice as big as the hall of the Adelaide Post 
Office and you can picture that crowded with buyers after produce. The 
auctioneer stands on a raised platform, and porters bring cases hurriedly 
forward. The lid is knocked off and the case tipped on end. The people 
immediately in the front certainly can see the fruit, but what of those crushed 
at the hack. How can they bid intelligently ? It is unreasonable to expect 
them to do so. How is our fruit to attain its proper value with such a system 
obtaining? It is a haphazard, hurried kind of auction, with absolutely no 
facilities for necessary inspection. Many of the retailers to whom I spoke 
^agreed %vith me that they do not get a proper chance, and that the fruit is not 
fairly treated. Since I have been in Adelaide I have met a local representa*** 
tive of Covent Garden, and he practically admitted at a public meeting that 
the system that obtained there was not by any means the best. I am certain 
of it, and I challenge anybody to prove that I am wrong in my judgment, 
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THE IVIOBERN^ SYSTEM OF AUCTION. 

“Now I will explain the system I consider to be infinitely preferable and 
which obtains in other countries. I am taking for illustration a saleroom at 
Hamburg, but the same principle has now been adopted in parts of Great 
Britain. When a shipTnent comes in, before the sale, the apples are dis¬ 
played in a large room, and prospective buyers may inspect all the marks. 
They have plenty of time to note the virtues or vices of the diiferent consign¬ 
ments. I’hey can take all day if they like. If one particular shipper has a 
superior grade of fruit the buyers have the opportunity of seeing it and 
making a note on their catalogues. Fifty may take notice of it, and you 
can imagine the effect that must have on the bidding. The next day the 
bidding takes place. The buyers sit around desks as they do at a wool 
auction. The lines for which a man intends to hid are ticked off on his cata¬ 
logue. Thei'e is proper, efficient competition, and the best article wins the 
advantage of merit. The buyers have seen the fruit and they are satisfied, 
and I certainly think the consignors should be. That, at any rate, is my idea 
of a public auction. 

METHOD OF THE TEVDES COMMISSIONER. 

I say again that at times I consider it necessary to have public auctions. 
My method of dealing with produce sent through the depot could be adopted 
by othervS. What I have done you could do. When a shipment arrives I 
generally go down to the ship and inspect it. I ought lo tell you here that it 
does not take long for an unfavorable report of a shipment to get around even 
a big place like London. It circulates like wildfire. That is t'”e time when 
you have to watch things very closely, or you may lose heavily in apparently 
most innocent circumstances. You may get in your account sales showing so 
much w^aste, so much fruit rotten, so much hitter pit, and! so on. It is 
wonderful how much damage there is if you do not happen to see the consign¬ 
ment yourself. vSo I made it clear that I would not recognise any account 
sates showing waste unless I had seen the damaged fruit myself. AVTien you 
do see the produce it is equally marvellous how the waste can he reduced 
practically to a minimum. 

The trouble of slack cases has been mentioned to me. We are doing our 
best to minimise the difficulty. If there is anything short in the way of pai-Iv- 
ing I want to see it myself. My advice is to he as careful as you can when 
you pack your fruit. I have reason to believe that pilfering goes on at the 
London Docks while the fruit is stacked there. Y^ou could have a better 
chance in this direction at the outports. At the London docks tlicre is con¬ 
siderable handling. Your agent, however, can minimise the trouble 'with a 
little energy and watchfulness. 

AN EXCELLENT IDEA, 

“ I note the condition of the fruit when it arrives. I'he good fruit I send to 
the market immediately, if rates are favorable, and I auction the stuff that is 
forward. I naturally get rid of it as quickly as possible. This is particularly 
the case with pears. I have come to an arrangement with one of the principal 
{•alesmen in London to do my selling business for me. I send him the 
shipping documents. He clears the stuff, sorts it out, and puts It into a 
big store I go there with him and inspect each mark. He does the selling 
or I do. He gets his commission just the same. I know where the fruit is 
going to, and 1 have a right to know to whom it is being Sold, I know our 
customers, and you will agree that that is very important. Last year my returns 
very saUsfactory. I always get better information by going to the man 
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who is doing the retailing. I introduced that system at the Franco-British Ex¬ 
hibition with, I may say without egotism, considerable success. South Aus¬ 
tralia had a fine show of apples there. I saw some of the leading retailers in 
London. I said to them, ‘I want to be able to tell the public where to buy 
the apples showing at the Franco-Bidtish Exhibition. If'you stock them I’ll 
put up a card saying that these apples may be purchased from So-and-So. 
The result was that several big stores had a whole window of apples branded 
South Australian apples.’ I followed up that idea with excellent results. 
By that means I consider it is Just as easy to get rid of 100,000 cases as 
10,000 cases. I do not say that only I could, but others could if they only 
watched the fruit at the other end. It is largely a matter of following up the 
consignments when they have landed in London, and seeing that they do not 
lose their identity. 


DEMAND FOR OUTSIDE CENTRES. 

I have been referring to the scope for establishing markets at the chief 
outports. The class of people that live around large centres like Birmingham, 
Bradford, Leeds, Cardiff', &c., and can be reached from the outports at cheaper 
rates than London. That is another reason why these markets should be 
exploited. The workers of London cannot give more than fid. per pound for 
apples, and that means buying them for about 7s. per case at most. I under¬ 
stand that to land apples in London for 6s. a case is ruiiioxis, and that you 
might as well give them to the pigs. The total charges just about amount to 
that. Therefore the market in London is limited for our apples, because, 
although they have millions they are not the class of millions that can afford to 
pay the profitable prices. Speaking generally, they get low wages and have 
large families to keep. The manufacturing classes in Leeds, Cardiff, Bristol, 
and Manchester, are better paid, and tlierefore have greater purchasing, powers. 
Ail the apples that go into Covent Garden are not consumed in London by 
any means. Big buyers from the large outports go to London to buy apples. 

TRADE WITH GERMANY. 

“ At present a considerable direct trade is being done in apples and pears in 
Germany. In Denmark, too, the business is opening up successfully ; but un¬ 
fortunately at the present time all Australian apples have to be transhipped to 
the latter country from London, while Hull is by far the better port for 
transhipment to the continent. 1 will give you an instance of what I mean. 
I here was a very glutted market of apples in London, and 1 thought it 
advisable, as other large shipments wei'e due, to tranship some to Hamburg. I 
wired to my agent at Hambui'g and asked him the eondition of the market. He 
told me that if I could get fruit there in a given time I was pretty sure to get a 
good price, and that if I failed there would he a direct shipment in and prices 
would fall. I made inquiries in London about a boat and ascertained that one 
was about to sail that w^uld get the consignment at Hamburg at the due time 
to catch the market. A big and serious disadvantage about London is that these 
coastwise steamers do not lie anyw'here near the sites where the ocean steamers 
berth, lhat meant that, in order to have the fruit conveyed from one steamer 
to the other, I would have to engage lighters. That involved a risk, and I 
was not prepare d to take any risks just then. So I hired vans. I watched 
the whole process of transfei’ring the cases myself, so as to make sure that no 
time would be wasted. Ihere was some trouble in getting away from the 
docks, and the result was that by the time we had reached the wharf, where 
the Hamburg steamer had berthed, she had gone. Still, the fruit had to go, 
and it reached Hamburg just too late. The direct shipment had come in. If 
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that had been at Hull, the Hamburj^ boat would have been ri^ht alongside 
the other boat, and we would easily have caught a good market whh the 
fruit. At Hull and the other outports every possible facility is given to 
transhipment. 

SEND THE EIGHT STUFF. 

“ A lot of apples came to England last year should have been dumped into 
the river. Although I have strongly advocated continuity of shipments a few 
good consignments are always preferable to a lot of bad ones. The effect of those 
defective cargoes was to bring the market down and to depreciate the prices 
of good quality fruit. In conneetiou with the Commerce Act, I would like 
to suggest that the inspectors under it should be given more power. It would 
be to the advantage of shippers right through. It is not for. me to discuss the 
Commerce Act, hut it is essential that we sliould prevent rubbish from being 
shipped. 1 should think that an efficient Commerce Act could, if properly 
administered, have a very beneficial effect on the export industry by preventing 
defective produce from being shipped. I certainly think the Act could be a 
little more stringent, because obviously indifferent fruit reduces the price of the 
good article. You must watch, too, the various varieties that are in favor in 
different countries and try and meet the spirit of the market. You need to be 
most watchful. If you ship only the best there is a big field open to you for a 
long time yet. 1 had an instance of a grower sending fruit to England 
marked ‘ Affected with Codlin Moth.^ Fancy trying to sell that stuff to people 
having no idea of the nature of the disease. That man wrote to me and asked 
me to do the best I could ‘ as the apples are not half as bad as stated.’ 

BEST APPLES FOE EXPOET. 

“ Different countries require and demand different kinds of apples. It is 
no use our sending them what we consider best. We must send them what 
they want. Germany likes colored apples; Paris does not. Our shipments 
to Paris have brought satisfactory prices where the varieties requested have 
been sent. In order to ascertain the types wanted by these different countries 
I had models made of the export kinds and took them about with me. They 
were of great assistance and saved quite a lot of complexities over language. 
A big buyer in Paris said, when I showed him a model of Oleopatras— 
‘Don’t send us those. We don’t like them.’ 

“There is always a limited sale for a certain quantity of large apples in 
London. The medium size is most popular because it is naturally prepared 
for dessert purposes. 


("To he continued,J 
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THE WHEAT MARKET. 


The wheat market is more interesting in December and January than in any other 
months of the year, for probably q^uite one-third of the wheat crop is sold between the 
middle of December and the middle of tTanua.ry in such a year as the present one. Last 
year new season’s wheat brought 3s. 9M. per Wshel at the beginning of December, and 
the price dropped to 3s. 7 |d. at Christmas time and remained at that figure until January 9th, 
when it advanced Id. This year 4s. was tim ruling price at the beginning of December, 
and there has been an excited and rising market throughout the month, the top price 
of 4s. 3|d per bushel being reached on January 8th. 

For purposes of comparison the following table of average prices for each month will 
be interest mg :— 


Month. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 


s. 

d 

s. 

d. 

s 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 


d. 


d. 

s. d. 

s. d» 

January 

2 

7 

2 

8 

2 

10 

2 

11 

5 

10 

2 

10 

3 

5 

3 

3 

2 

104 

4 2 

3 8 

Feb. .. 

2 

8 

2 

8|- 

2 

8i 

3 

2 

5 

10 

3 

4 

3 

5 

3 

2 

2 

111 

3 9| 

3 104 

March . 

2 

7i 

2 

8i 

2 

8J 

3 

5 

5 

10 

3 

1 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

11-1 

3 10-1 

4 24 

April .. 

2 

8 

2' 

81 

2 

8 

3 

9 

5 

8 

2 

1 ) 

3 

3 

3 


3 

14 

3 10 

4 9 

M ay .. 

2 

8 

2 

8| 

2 

10 

4 

0 

5 

4 

2 

11 

3 

3 

3 

H 

3 

74 

4 1 

4 104 

June .. 

2 

10 

2 

10 

2 

9 

3 104 

5 

4 

2 

11 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

7 

3 9i 

4 10 

July .. 

2 

11 

2 

11 

2 

10 

4 

1 

5 

4 

3 

1 

3 

44 

3 

34 

3 

9 

3 8| 

4 10 

August 

2 

10 

2 

10 

2 

10 

4 

4 

5 

4 

3 

5 

3 

4’' 

3 

2 

3 

9i 

3 10 

4 6|- 

Sept. .. 

2 

m 

2 

10 

2 

10| 

4 

74 

4 

10 

3 

6 

3 

71 

3 

2 

3 

11 

3 10| 

4 6 

October 

3 

1 

2 

8i 

2 

101 

4 

9" 

5 

0 

3 

4 

3 

74 

3 

1 

4 

9 

3 9| 

4 6 

Nov. .. 

2 

11 ' 

2 

81 

2 

10| 

6 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

8 1 

3 

0| 

4 

5 

3 9| 

4 24 , 

Dec .. 

2 

7k 

2 

9“ 

if. 

9 1 

5 

1 

2 

ii 

' 3 

8 

3 

! 

3 


3 

1J| 

3 9 

4 VOf 

A\'erage 

i 















i 





price for 
each year! 

1 9 

!' 

\ 9 

2 

9 

2 

9| 

4 

I 

5 

OJ 

3 

2 

3 

5 

1 3' 

[ 

•> 

3 

7| 

3 10.1 

4 5 


The ]jresent high prices are largely due to the keen European demand. BeerhohmCs 
Evening Corn Trade List on November 26th wrote—“While there is no appearance of any 
material change in prices it is not very probable that consumers at the present range of 
values would take more wheat than would be sufficient for current requirements; that, 
is to say, they are not likely to reconstitute stocks except at a somewhat lower level, for 
although prices are distinctly below the level of a few months ago, they are still much 
above the average of ordinary seasons. The posHion is a very interesT/ing one. Against 
the facts that this year’s total wheat crop has proved to be a very large one, and that 
shipments so far have been on an enormous scale, one has to bear in mind that at the 
commencement of the season stocks all over ihe world, both in first and second hands 
were extremeiv low, that the world’s requirements increase materially year oy year, 
and that farmers have become so accustomed to a fairly high level that they will be re¬ 
luctant sellers at any material decline.” 

BroomhalVs Corn Trade News points out that last season the net imports of Europe 
amounted to only 51,000,000qrs., and that this season already 23,0(K),OOOqrs, have been 
imported and put out of sight, indicating an annual consumption of over 7O,OO0,OOOqr8, 
This rate of importation is not likely to be kept up, but the paper says that the season 
in the main wid be one of large r 0 quiremehts.'.-u;^^ 
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RAINFALL TABLE, 

The following table shows the rainfall for December, 1909, at the undermentioned sta¬ 
tions, also the average annual rainfall, and the total rainfall for 1909 and_1908 respec¬ 
tively :— 


Station. 

For 

Dec., 

190y. 

Ar’ge. 

Annual 

llainfall 

Total 
Rainfall 
for 1909 

TotU 
Ra nfa 1 
for 1908 

station. 

For 

Dec., 

1909. 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

tiainfall 

Total 
5.ainfalt 
for 1909 

Total 
S-ainfall 
for 1908 

Adelaide .... 

0*33 

20-33 

27-69 

24-47 

Hamley Brdg. 

0-57 

16-28 

21-11 

16*75 

Hawker .... 

0-25 

11-96 

13-89 

14-36 

Kapunda.... 

0-55 

19-61 

25-43 

18-53 

Cradock. 

— 

10-52 

11-60 

12-47 

Freeling .... 

0-51 

17-64 

22-26 

18*11 

Wilson...... 

0-59 

11-52 

13-14 

13-75 

Stockwell ... 

0-55 

20-16 

22-82 

20-08 

Gordon -- 

— 

9-13 

12-22 

14-54 

Nuriootpa .. 

0-58 

2MI 

27-62 

21-95 

Qnorn. 

0-05 

13-57 

14-89 

16-55 

Angaston ... 

0-51 

21-64 

29-07 

22-27 

Pt. Augusta . 

O’Ol 

9-16 

12-87 

13-73 

Tanunda ... 

0-53 

21-78 

28-49 

21*78 

Pt. Germein . 

0-11 

12-30 

15-23 

lP-46 

Lyndoch ... 

0-62 

22-66 

29-09 

25-24 

Port Pirie ... 

0-4? 

12-69 

13-96 

16-91 

Mallala. 

0-34 

16-60 

21-78 

18-09 

Crystal Brook 

o-:s7 

15-07 

18-16 

18-64 

>> 

o 

1 

o 

0-54 

17-12 

23-77 

17-41 

Pt. Broughton 

0-06 

14-03 

16-45 

15-71 

Gawler. 1 

0-46 

19-13 

25-77 

18-26 

Bute. 

0'39 

14-88 

19-21 

18-37 

Smithfield .. | 

0-39 

16-44 

22-17 

20-27 

Hammond .. 

0*06 

10-72 

14-58 

18-63 

Two Wells.. . 

0-38 

16-40 

19-89 

16-06 

Bruce . 

0-01 

8-91 

11-04 

19-90 

Virginia..... 

0-31 

17-34 

22-90 

18-53 

Wilmington . 

0-32 

17-72 

20-33 

25-64 

Salisbury.... 

0-28 

18-27 

23-95 

18-98 

Melrose. 

0-2S 

22-72 

28-40 

37-70 

Teatree Gully 

0-57 

26-96 

38-07 

36-05 

Booleroo Cntr. 

0-1 

15-75 

17-06 

19-78 

Magill. 

0-64 

24-88 

37-39 

29-38 

Wirrabara... 

0-3fi 

18-43 

22*98 

20-70 

Mitcham ... 

0-68 

23-44 

30-82 

25-69 

Appila . 

0-40 

14-68 

17-11 

20-70 

Crafers. 

1-63 

45-58 

68-63 

50-26 

Laura. 

0-82 

17-55 

24-31 

26-'; 7 

Clarendon .. 

0-62 

33-68 

42-23 

31-99 

Caltowie .... 

0-29 

16-96 

18-78 

23-95 

Morphett Vale 

0-35 

23-15 

30-75 

22-38 

Jamestown . 

0-3a 

16-98 

20-18 

21-32 

Noarlunga .. 

0-32 

19-93 

27-57 

22-13 

Gladstone .. 

0-35 

15-63 

16-68 

21-52 

WiUunga ... 

0-54 

25-67 

36-14 

24-53 

Georgetown . 

0*26 

17-95 

18-41 

21-50 

Aldinga .... 

0-33 

19-65 

29-67 

20-46 

Narridy .... 

0-16 

16-81 

16-22 

18-65 

Normanville. 

0-43 

20-43 

25-67 

20-57 

RedhiU. 

0-13 

16-30 

20-03 

22-58 

Yankalilla... 

0-53 

21-25 

30-02 

24-01 

Koolunga ... 

0-09 

15-39 

18-71 

20-70 

Eudunda- 

0-02 

16-86 

15-47 ^ 

19-26 

Carrieton ... 

0-06 

11-78 

14-45 

15-76 

Sutherlands . 

0*05 

9-79 

12-28 

— 

Eurclia. 

0*12 

12-92 

13-75 

18-43 

Truro. 

0-61 

19-22 

25-47 

21*36 

Jolmsburg .. 

O'lO 

9-74 

12-40 

1206 

Palmer. 

0-36 

14-76 

18-71 

14-88 

Orroroo .... 

0-08 

13-33 

13-91 

15-92 

Mt. Pleasant. 

0-80 

26-64 

32-94 

28-59 

Black Rock.. 

0-19 

11-94 

14-41 

15-46 

Blumberg ... 

0-61 

29-25 

36-63 

30-65 

Petersburg .. 

0-P^ 

12-80 

13-24 

17-13 

Gumeracha . 

1*03 

32-94 

46-98 

34*34 

Yongala .... 

0*18 

13-59 

15-83 

17-11 , 

Lobethal ... 

0-96 , 

35-27 

47-78 

34-79 

Terowie .... 

0-09 

13-44 

15-59 

16-58 

Woodside ... 

0-72 

31-08 

46-14 

33*85 

Yarcowie..., 

_ 

13*43 

15-65 

18-66 

Hahndorf ... 

0-75 

35-13 

48-09 

35*00 

HaUett. 

0*19 

16-21 

15-00 

21*30 

Nairne . 

0-68 

28-51 

39-50 

27*12 

Mt. Bryan .. 

0*08 

15-35 

14-98 

16-28 

Mt. Barker .. 

0-61 

30-84 

40-20 

27*61 

Burra. 

0-08 

17-64 

18-17 

121-11 

Echunga ... 

0-83 

32-24 

48-31 

31*98 

Snowtown... 

0-13 

, 15-38 

19-13 

21-53 

Macclesfield . 

0-84 

30-21 

41-57 

30-0() 

Brinkworth.. 

0-09 

14-36 

17-17 

i 20-16 

Meadows .., 

1-03 

34-96 

47-25 

34-20 

Blyth. 

0*40 

15-81 

22-33 

121-54 

Strathalbyn . 

0-47 

18-89 

28-98 

20-96 

Clare ....... 

0*41 

24-12 

28-92 

27-59 

Callington .. 

0-18 

15-63 

20-39 

15-09 

Mintaro Cntrl. 

0-19 

21-90 

25-26 

123-47 

Langhorne’s B 

0-34 

15-21 

19-72 

15-98 

Watervale... 

0*44 

27-13 

32-16 

i 30-38 

Milang . 

0-36 

16-36 

18-13 

17-05 

Auburn .... 

0-66 

24-00 

33-39 

i 27-69 

Wallaroo ... 

0-23 

13-67 

18-16 

17*66 

Manoora .... 

0-34 

18-06 

21-47 

18-76 

Kadina ...... 

0-25 

15-65 

19-91 

17-10 

Hoyleton.... 

0-30 

17-99 

20-20 

19-40 

Moonta ..... 

0-05 

15-01 

20-32 

17-69 

Balaklava .. 

0-30 

If-83 

18-86 

18*19 

Green’s Plains 

0-26 

15-43 

21-05 

20 60 

Pt. Wakefield 

0-63 

12-79 

16-12 

16-03 

Maitland ... 

l-Ol 

19-80 

26-68' 

21-35 

Saddleworth . 

0-43 

19-81 

22-0<) 

19-13 

Ardrossan .. 

0-46 

13-63 

17*82 

18*26 

Marrabel ... 

0‘32 

18*97 

25-45 

19-94 

Pt. Victoria.. 

0-79 

14-90 

19-63 

16-83 

Riverton ... 

0-44 

20-40 

25-46 

20-12 

Curramulka . 

0-42 

18-49 

22-99 

15*01 

Tarlee. 

0-53 

17-38 

21-85 

15-99 

Mihlaton ... 

0-48 

17-32 

21-53 

15*08 

Stockport... 

0*36 

15-93 

17-81 

14-65 

Stanabury .. 

0-34 

16-73 

22-74' 

17*07 
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RAINFALL TABLE— contimiei. \ 


) 


station. 

For 

Dec., 

1909. 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Raluiall 

Total 
EainMl 
for 1909 

Total 
Rainfall 
for 1908 

Station. 

For 

Doc., 

1900. 

Av’ge. 

Amioal 

Rainfall 

Total 
Rainfall 
for 1909 

'trotal 

RtltinfaU 

fo'r,\190.S 

Warooka ,.., 

0^20 

17*46 

18*74 

16*69 

Bordertown .. 

0*39 

19*90 

23*19 

17*8(n 

Yorketown..,, 

0*22 

17*39 

18*74 

16*07 

Wolseley .... 

0*3i 

17*54 

23*09 

17-53 

Edith!) urgh .. 

0‘68 

16*38 

18-51 

14*41 

Frances. 

0*46 

20*57 

23*85 

16*70 

Fowler’.s Bay.. 


12*06 

13-74 

12-83 

Naracoorte.... 

0*96 

22-4-2 

27*16 

20*74 

Streaky Bay -. 

0-02 

15*11 

18-39 

14*31 

Lucindale .... 

1*15 

22*76 

29*47 

22*39 

Pt. Elllstoii . ; 

O'Ofi 

15*98 

18*28 

18*49 

Penola . 

0*91 

26*66 

30*72 

25*00 

Pt. Lincoln .. 

0*45 

19*83 

19*85 

19*28 

Millicent .... 

1*67 

28*64 

38*80 

28*17 

Cowell ..... 

' 

11*70 

10*73 

15*70 

Mt. Gambier.. 

1*88 1 

31*60 

41*85 

28*55 

Queenscliffe . . 

0*52 

18*31 

20*21 ! 

17*54 

Wellington .. 

0*61 i 

14*89 

20*24 

15*54 

Port Billiot.... 

0*60 

20*39 

21*33 

18*22 

Murray Bridge 

0 45 i 

14*05 

20*28 

14*37 

Goolwa ...... 

0*69 

17*56 

24*49 

18*T0 

Mannum. 

0*09 

11*62 

1 22*69 

21*04 

Meningie .... 

0*92 

18*81 

24*24 

18*02 

Morgan. 

0*02 

9*10 

8 34 

8*11 

Kingston .... 

1*06 

24*28 

30*60 

26*09 

O’rland Corner 

0*06 

11*28 

9*66 

12*43 

Kobe........ 

0*97 

24*53 

30*92 

22*07 

j Renmark .... 

0*10 

10*78 

10*92 

10*0(5 

Beachport .. .. 
Ooonalpyn .... 

1*47 

0*42 

26*74 

17*43 

38*83 

23*14 

26*06 

16*43 

Lameroo...... 

0*09 


18*29 

17*71 


DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

The Produce Export Department reports on January 1st:— 

BcfTTEii. -"“The Department’s expectations for December have been fully realised. 'I'lie etxd 
state of the weather has assisted materially in both quantity and quality of cream su|q)iied , _ux 
shown by the excess over the coiTesponding month of last year. '1 he pi ices luivo been steadily J 
rising, and the demand is still on the increase. The markk (piotations for the day are - stiper-/' 
fine, Is ; pure creameiy, ltd 

Eggs. —Last month showed fairly active inter-State demand, with Melbourne throughout 
willing to pay better figures than either Sydney or Perth. Considerable biisineBS was done 
with Melhourne buyers, the graded circle eggs having strong inquiry. A fair tui'uover was 
obtained with Sydney, while the Western business was small, owing to large local supplies. 
The prices ranged from 7|d. to 81 d. per dozen during the month for ordinary to 8^d. to 9^d. 
for graded, 

Messrs A. W, Sandford & Go. report on Janiiarj’- 1st;— 

Flour. —City brands, old season’s, £10 1 s.; country, old season’s £10 .Is.; city brands 
new season’s, £9 10s. ; country, new season’s, £9 per ton of ‘2,000lb.s. 

Bra??. —Is. Id.; new season’s, lid. to ll|d. Pollard. — la. 2(1.; new season’s, ltd. to 
ll|d. per bushel of 2( lbs. 

()ats.—L ocal Algerians, Is. 6d. to Is. 7d, per bushel of 4elhs. 

Bakley. — Cape, new, 2b. to 2s. 4d per bushel of oOlha, 

Chafi?.—£ 3 to £3 *2s. (d f.o h. Port Adelaide per ton of 2,2 lOlha, 

Potatoes. —ISfew locals. £7 per ton of 2,', I'db.s. 

O.NioNs,—New locals, £4 per ton of 2.240lb.s. 

Butter.— Factory and creamery, fresh in prints, lid, to Is.; choice aeparatiu’s, dairies, to 
second grade factories, 9|d. to 10|d. per Ih.; weather-affected dairies and separators, 7|(L to 
8d.; stores and collectors, 7d. to 8d. 

Chresb.—F actory makes, f)d. to 6d. for large to loaf, new make ; matured up to 8|d. per lb. 

Bacon. —Factory-cured sides, 9d. to OJd. per lb. 

Hams. —In calico,T.s 

Eggs,— Loose, 8|d per doz. 

Lard. — Skins, d^d. ; tins or bulk cases, 6d, per lb. 

Honey. Prime clear extracted. 2id. per lb. Beeswax, Is. per lb. 

Almonds (scarce).—Soft shells, Brandis, 7d.; kernels. Is. td ; mixed soft shells, 6|d. per lb. 

Live Poultry.— Good table roosters, 3s 6d. to 4s. each; cockerels, 2a. ;’d. to 2s. 9(1. ; 
plump hens, 2s. to 2s. 8d.; ducks, Is. lid to 2s. 7d.; geese, 2s. 6d. to 3s, 3d.; pigeons, fd.; 
turkeys, Ud. to Is. l^d per Ih live weight, for good to very prime table birds. 
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agricultural bureau reports. 

INDEX TO OTJREENr ISSUE AND DATES OF ME ETINOS. 


Bi'anch., 

Report 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

1 

Page 

Jan. 

Peb. 


Page 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Amyton .. 



— 

Meningie ... 


22 

26 

Angaston . 
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REPORTS OF MEETINGS' 

Edited by W. L. Sommers. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

Coomooroo* November 20. 

(Average annual rainfall, 12in.) 

Present.— Messrs. Briee ((;bair), J. and .ler. Brown, H. and L. Avery, Hall, and Ivildea 
(Hon. See.]. 

HARVE.STrNG.—Disciission took place on the seasonable topic of harvesting. Mr. Brice spoke 
of the choking of atiippers, a trouble which he had largely overcome by adjusting the niaidiine 
with the beaiers as close to the combs as possible. It was considered that the wider combs of 
the harvesters were less liable to choldng than the strippera. Others mentioned tlnit damp- 
weather .strijjpors and harvesters broke up a lot of smut balls as contrasted with the ordinary 
stripper. The harvester was thought to be more useful than the last-named machine, as with it 
it was possible to get the grain off in damp weather. A disadvantage, however, was the fact 
that it blew a lot of small seeds on to the laud which could he separated if winnowed, and then be 
destroyed by fire. 

Smut on Barley Grass.— Members wished to know whether smut from barley grass would 
affect the crops. [The only crop which might x)ossihly he affected would be barley, as the 
fungus is quite distinct from those which attack wheat and oats.—E d.] 


Baveiiport, December 0. 

(Average annual rainfall, 9in.) 

Present. —Messrs. Both well (chair), Roberts, Bice, Hewitson, Hogan, and Lecky (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Horses for Farm Work. —^The Chairman read the following paper on this subject;— 
“ There is no doubt that the greater number of draught horses in the Australian States 
owe their origin to the old English cart horse. He was not attractive in appearance, 
but he would pull at all times. He was slow and sure. With the better roads of modern 
times the horse required was one that would do the work in less time. To meet this need 
the farmers of Suffolk and Norfolk bred a horse known as the Suffolk. This wm a plain 
breed of horse, and had many defects, but a great improvement on the predecessor. 
This breed was improved almost out of recognition, until we have what is known as the 
improved Suffolk Punch, and there are some worthy representatives of this useful breed 
in South Australia, and, indeed, in this district. The improved Suffolk Punch horses 
are of a bright chesnut or liver color, somewhat lighter than the original. They have 
low, powerful shoulders, with plenty of slope where a well-fitting collar wHi remain firmly 
while the horse is at work. A nice round barrel, legs clean and wiry, giving one the im¬ 
pression of lightness of the cannon bone ; hut that is more apparent than real This 
horse is an active, poweiful animal, with a good constitution, and it is claimed by some 
that he will do a given amount of work on less feed than any other. Wliether this be 
true or not, it is worthy of mention that it is more economical to keep stock in good con¬ 
dition than to put condition on. Another good breed is the Clydesdale, which is rather 
heavier than the Suffolk Punch. Some contend that this is a more active horse, but of 
this I am very doubtful. The Clydesdale has a very neat head, light neck, a round barrel, 
very deep at the girth, although somewhat higher than the Suffolk. On account of the 
shortness of the legs this animal is very deceptive as to height, often being 16 hands 2in. 
and over, and yet not looking a high horse. Being good walkers, they are most suitable 
for dray or farm work- Some are of opinion that this breed is not so hardy as others 
bmt I do not know of any proof of that assertion. They are capable of getting along 
With heavy loads over stiff clay ground at a fair pace. The Shire horse is one of immense 
proportions, capable of drawing a big load, and has been displaced in England to a great 
e^^tent by a lighter and more active animal Although I have advocated a horse of 
mediuni w^ht as th^ hmt for farm work for the reason that he is more active, if you 
can get animals combining srse activity so mnch the better. These two (qualities 
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however, are seldom found together, and bad feet are more common with the big 
horses than those of medium weight. In my opinion a horse of either the buiioilc 
or Clydesdale strain is the most suitable for farm work, and it must not be forgotten 
that the care of the foal has a lot to do with the usefulness of the horse. How often do 
we find a mare Avith a foal at foot receiving barely enough food to sustain her own life, 
without contributing the nourishment required for her offspring If there is not sufficient 
natural pasture it will pay to give enough feed to keep the mare in condition and the fOt^ 
growing. Frequently one sees a miserable, pot-bellied foal, with hair standing on end 
through want of sufficient food or unsuitable food. Such a foal has lost what it never 
will regain in its growing period. As a horse does not come to maturity until at least 
five years old, it should never be put to hard and long continuous work until reaching 
that age. Feeding has a lot to do with the amount of work a horse will perform, and the 
horse that is bred on the right lines will respond more generously to the care bestowed 
on him. Australia, Avith its genial climate and Avealth of succulent and nutritious grasses, 
is a most suitable country for horse-breeding, and the Australian horses have not lost any 
of the stamina or other good qualities of the imported stock. On the other hand, they 
have shown a decided improvement and development, and are not liable to many diseases 
common in the old Avorld.'’ 


Hookina, December 24. 

PiiicsENi'. - Mcssi’s. Woods (cliair), L. Woods, A., W. P., J., and J. Heuschke, jun., 
btone, Kelly, bheridaii, and Madigan (Hon. bee.). 

Foavl Tick.— Discussion on this subject was introduced by Mr. Kelly who had been 
ad\dsed to use grease on the fowls’ perches to kill the tick. He found, however, that the 
pest thi-ived very Avell on this treatment. He had also used kerosine on tlie perches 
Avith good effect foi- a time, but after a few days it seemed to be of no more value. Mr. 
Henschke said tlie way to combat the pest was to use iron posts and ii'on perches. Mr. 
bheridan used an old set of harrows raised on a frame. To treat fowls which had the 
tick adhering to them the Hon. Secretary recommended using sheep dip, and would choose 
a hot day so that the fowls might dry quickly. Mr. A. Henschke thought a good plan 
was to cover the fowl roost with wire-netting and let the fowls roost on the netting. Mr. 
F. Stone suggested making fowl roosts of dry acacia trees, and burning them when they 
became infested with the tick, [Any woodwork in connection with the fowlhouse forms 
an excellent harbor for tick, and a good plan is to build the place entirely of iron and then 
fix by thin Avires, tightly strained, the perches. The perches themselves might in that 
case be made of some hard wood free from cracks, and could be wiped over with kerosine 
occasionally. It is said that the tick will not travel along a thin wire.—E d.] 


WtimiKigton, November 25. 

(Average annual rainfall, IViin.) 

I’liESEN'r, —Messrs. 8le(? (ehair), Seholelield, PiUTcIl, J. auil G. bdmiipuu, W. and 8* 
lioljei'tsun, Hoskins, Xoll, George, Pavne, Zimmermann aud Jenelio (Iloti. 8oc.\ 

81 COM) I'LOAVEurNCi OF WHEAT.~-itefeiTing to Mr. Davis’s paper on “ Haymaking,” naid at 
the Adcdaide Congress, members were agreed that there Avas no set'ond flowering of wheat, 1>ut 
that so soon as the mule portion of the flower had disappeared thc' Howan'ing was over. 

ExAMrNA'i'iON OF 8rALLioNS.—Ml*. Xoll considered the action taken by the GoV('rmuent 
r«:‘gardiiig the cxainiimtion of stallions Avars a step in the riglit diitMtion. .Vlthough in soim^ A\'a>’H 
it might be a draw'back to country shoAvs, these shows AV'ere held for the purpose* of showing 
animals, and qmdity should come first, btallions sliould be sound, and witliout any blemish 
whatever. 


WIlHitiigtoii, I>ecember 23. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17|in.) 

Present, —Messrs. Slee (chair), D. and S, George. Payne, Scholefield, Farrell, Schnppan, 
Heard, Robertson, and Jericho (Hon. Sec.). 

SuEEP-BREEDiNa.—Mr, Robertson read a paper on this subject. In view of the fact 
that nearly every farmer in the district kept a few hundred sheep, the question of the 
breed Avas very important. Considering, first of all, the wool, the Merino was the best 
kind of sheep, unless for very rough country. It could adapt itself to existing conditions 
wore readily than any other type, and the price brought by the wool was higher and 
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fluctuated less tliaii any of the long-wooUed or crossbred sheep. Experience had shown, 
however, that in a climate similar to that of this district the finer-woolled sheep would 
not produce the satisfactory results that were obtained from more robust wool, because 
the delicate fibre of the fine-woolled Merino was very susceptible to the withering effects 
of the heat. Further, the .sheep which grew robust wool always had a large frame, and 
there was always a strong demand for these in the market. If considering the question 
of lamb-production rather than of wool, the early maturing properties of the Shropshire 
strain should be combined with the other desirable features of the Merino in a crossbred. 
In tills way good paying wool is produced from the ewes and the Shropshire ram begets 
a good crossbred lamb. 

Expeeimental Plots. —Mr. Schuppan reported on the Government experimental 
plots. The average yield was about 17bu.sh. per acre. The application of lime had proved 
to be very beneficial; possibly this was partly governed by the wet winter experienced. 

Bunt. —Mr. George reported that he had reaped 55 acres of wheat grown from unpickled 
seed^and had seen no smut (bunt) whatever. He had reaped with one harvester 377 bags 
of Yandilla King wheat in three and a half days. 


Wlrrabara, December 4. 

(Average annual rainfall, 30in.) 

PRE.SENT.—Messrs. Lawson (chair), Blesing, Curnow, Marner, Lomman, C. and J. 
Hollett, W., W, H., and E. J. Stevens, H. E. and A. Woodlands, Kendrick, Pitman, 
Hunt, and H. Lawson (Hon. Sec,). 

Advantages of Keeping Pigs.— Mr. A. B. Blesing read a paper setting forth the 
advantages to be derived from keeping a few pigs, both by gardeners and farmers. 
Gardeners at times had a lot of waste fruit, such as windfalls and low-grade stuff, and 
apples affected with codlin moth, which, instead of being left to rot in the garden or 
sent in to glut the market, could be fed to pigs and turned into pork and bacon. Tlie 
farmer also had a still wider range of waste and offal which could be used for pig feed— 
such as cracked grain, screenings, waste from the stable, .skim milk, and many other things. 
It would be granted that dairymen should never be without pigs (except those near the 
towns who had a milk round), for there is nearly as much profit in skim milk if fed to 
pigs as there is in cream, when allowance has been made for the labor involved. To 
be profitable pigs should not be kept longer than 12 months old, unless for breeding 
purposes. For the best results they should not be confined in a small sty, but should 
be provided with a yard in which to exercise. A good plan was to have two small pad- 
docks adjoining the sty that could be sown early in the season with quick-growing 
fodder, and when fit could be fed off alternately. Lucerne, provided the soil was suitable, 
was the best fodder to growu The best breed to keep depended upon circumstances and 
requirements. If an abundance of feed was available the Berkshire, Poland-China, 
White Yorkshire, or Tam worth were of about equal value, while the Essex was the poor 
man’s pig, and would keep in good condition when others would almost starve. Probably 
the best for general farm use was a cross between the Essex boar and Berkshire sow. 

Changing Seed Wheat.- —^Mr. Woodlands wished to know whether it was advisable 
to have frequent change in seed wheat. Mr. Hollett was of opinion that it was beneficial 
to have changes occasionally, while Mr. Lomman thought it almost essential to have 
changes in the seed of any crop sometimes. Mr. Blesing had reaped better crops since 
:he,ehanged’the seed, 


^ DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

Beetaloo Valley, November 22, 

Present. Fradd (chair}. Bui'ton, Bird, J. J. {uid J. A. Ryan, Woodford, A. and 
F. Bartrum, Petrie, Joy<-e, Ja(;obie, Murphy (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Dieback in Fruit Trbes.— In reply to a que.stion as to how to deaT with this trouble, 
members considered &e be.st treatment was cutting back and giring a good application of stable 

manure. 
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Unmarketable Fruit. —Mr. J. A. Ryan read a paper on this subject, in which htyidvoc atcd 
piehing up all fallen fruit at huist twdee a day to prevent injur}' by the siin. ii ar^y 
dtirnngod l)y birds were cut otf, the remainder of many varieties could be dried or made iiy<) 
jam. Aiipios, appricots, and figs, and the yellow peaches could be dried or would nuiKe (^xce . em 
jam. The whito-ficshed poaches were not so good for these purposes. They became too sir. 
for drying iind made a poorer sample of jam. Hurplus pears he found more dilhcult to deal 
as, with the excexjtion of the stewing varieties, they were of no use for eitlicv purpose, ^ ^ 
soft and infeiior fruit unfit for other u.se should he given to fowls or pigs. They were vei} 
good for this purpose in the summer, when there was no green feed. He did not grow' cpinu-es. 
Memliers generally agreed wdth the iiaper. . . _ ^ 

Stripper and Harvester.—A paper on this .subject wuis read by Mr. Jacobie. 
were given to show' that, with crops of about Ibbush. during a period of several year.s, the 
harvester did its work at a less cost than the stripper, while with an Shush, crop the stnpiici 
was the more economical machine to use. Afost members w'ere in favor of the harvester, iiro- 
vided the ground w'as not too hilly. It was considered that the advantage of being able to reap 
in cool and damp> w'eather with the harvester more than compensated for any cost involved m 
repairs. It W'as also said to be impossible sometimes to get the w'heat elojined wiien wanted 
owing to the scarcity of laljor. Big losses through the damage to w'heat were occasioned 
by this. 


Wiiyte-Yarcowle, Novemtier 3®. 

(AA’cra ge an n ual r< linf all, 131 i n.) 

Bresent. —^Messrs. Pearce (chair), Pascoe, lliiut, Jenkins, A. :md F. Alitehell, McCann, 
I.ock (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Experimental Work. —The Chairman read the following paper on this subject :—“ It has 
often been afllrnied that experience is tlie best teacher. I think we might go fvuther and tiues- 
tion wdiethor there is any other teacher. It is doubtful if one ever learns anything fully except 
by experience ; it is not necessary to go far for illustrations to prove this. ^ A man of average', 
intelligence purchases a new' binder, for instance, of the w'orking of w'hich he has had no 
practical experience; he goes to an expert and has the w’hole thing explained a,s (dearly^ a,8 
language can do it; everything seems quite clear to him. He starts off w'ith the machine. 
Possibly (Everything runs smoothly for a time, but presently something goes amiss w'ith the 
tying gear. AMw', a dozen things may go amiss with siieh a complicated piece of niaehhicry. 
Cf little use is all the explanation of the expert pre%ioiis to the starting of the macluiio; Init let 
him happen along now', and he can put his finger on the spot and i-emedy the defect, because 
expcrioiu'o has taught him that this particular machine behaves so only wdien a particnlar^ part 
is defective or wrongly adjusted; the novice learns eveutually. If such is the case_ w'itly a 
piece of madiiuery, how mu<'h more is it true that the farmer (w'ho is w'orking in conjunction 
with natural law's, of which he nia}' lie said to know' little moi’e than the iVBC) needs to seek 
know'ledge and (ionfirm theory by experiment, jind yet how' little, after all, is done in this 
direction ; w'e seem too ready alw'ays to leave such work to the other fellow', and let someone 
else do the w'ork and take the risk. If he is successful w'e copy. All improved methods of 
cultivation, tlie use of improved inaidiinei'y and fertilisers, w'ero in the first instaiute an exjieri- 
ment by some isolated individuals. It cannot ho allowed for one moment that the necessity 
for experiments has ceased, or that Ave have arrived at perfection in our methods. In regard to 
W'heat-growing 1 do not think it possible to overestimate the importance of careful surf'at'e 
cultivation. We are prohaldy all agreed, how'CA'er, that there is room for experimental w'Ork, 
to proA'e the adv'antages and xiracticability of a deeper stirring of the subsoil of our red clay land. 
It is very noticeable this season that AA'hcat on such lands has snft’ercd in tiomparison A\'ith that 
on soil of a looser nature, and the evil becomes intensitled from year to y'Car by surface culti¬ 
vation. The iLse of fa,rmyard mamu'e, carefull}’ and lightly apiilicd, has been found bcaieficiah 
Grt?at care is necessary, I'lOAi'CA'er, or its aiiplication will cause the crop to ]:)light on the first 
dry spell in the spring. The risk of this, I believe, could he greatly reduced if the subsoil 
could be stiiTed to a depth of Sin. I haA'e lieen confirmed in this theory this season l)y 
noticing that a crop on one end of a paddock, w'liich for some years W'as used as a road, 
has been blighted badly. This iiarticular xiiece of land is seldom ploughed more than 
3in. to 4in., and helow' that it is almost as hard and impervious as it was w'hen a road. 
An examination of this soil rovoals a mass of matted fibrous roots at a depth of about 2in. or 3in. 
Probaliiy an application of lime to the smfacc of our red lands Avould also prove A’cry beneficial, 
Init the cost of lime is a serious item. Personally I believe deeper cultivation and the applica¬ 
tion of farmyard manure the rao.st practical method of improA'ing the soils. As you are aware, 
I jiyn in charge of an experiment with high v. Ioav grade supers, for the Agricultural Department. 
Incidentally this Avill also he a comparison hctw'oen lieaA'y and light dressings of supers. There 
is nc)t at present sufficient difference in the appearance of the AUirious plots to base any decided 
opinion upon, but each plot will he harvested sepanitely and carefully, and the result published. 
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The test is as follows :—Plot 1. lOi'lhs. S.A. super .; 2. lOOlhs. mineral super. ; IT U51bs, S.A. 
super.: 4. Ao manure; and 5. 60lh.s. S.A. super. The jilots are of two acres area each, and 
the mam ire was drilled with Ibiish. Yandilla King wheat to the acre. All came up well, 
but none of them at present looks equal to the average of the general crop, which fact I attribute, 
partly at least, to the seed having been sent from another district. The .selection of seed for 
each fariiL is another important matter for experiment. It is a wise plan to test new varieties 
on a small scale at first. I am aware there are objections to this method, such as the trouble of 
haia-e.sting sniall quantities and the fact of not ha^g a large return, even when a good variety 
is found, but against this you have the advantage of' acclimatising the seed and proving its 
value over two or three seasons before sowing on a large scale. Last season I sowed a pound 
each of three varieties through the drill, and harvested them vrith the harvester without very 
much waste of time. In this vmy one can find out which varieties of wheat do best on liis ovm 
farm, and can he continually looking out for a better. On my farm, considering one 
season with another. I have foimd Yandilla King a good all-round wheat to yield, 
and it is among the best for hay. It will also be found that a variety of wheat that 
will do well on one part of a farm will not do so well on another. On the lowlying red 
land, which is poor in nitrogen and hniniis, Marshairs Xo. 3 has been very succcssfui, on my 
farm. "We hear much of new hay wheats, such as Huguenot and Indian Runner. Extraordi¬ 
nary prices are being asked and paid for seed of it. As long as chaff merchants are prei)ared to 
pay the same price per ton a,s for ordinary wheaten hay, it is all right, hut it seems doubtful 
whether such a stemming and reedy-looking growhh will contain the nourishing elements of 
ordinaiy hay. Here again (jxperienco will decide, but it will he wise to go slowly at present. 
In c'onciiisioii let me give a luief siimmaiy of the results of piclding seed wheat. I have triiid 
most of the pickles recommended during recent years—fonmilin, fungusine, and during the 
last two years Hackett’s economic smut di’essing. I think, so far. the last is the most success¬ 
ful. It is convenient to use. i’he last is Iduestone, to which is added other ingredients, claimed 
to prevent the seed from being eaten by birds and insects, and said also to neutriiUse the ill effects 
of bluestone on^ the germination of the seed. The fonum- claim I have not \'erilied ; tlie latter 
I liave, and this season I shall satisfy myself as to it.s smut-preventing properties.” 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

Angaston, November 27. 

{Avemge annual rainfall, 21.Jin.) 

^ PaESENV.—Messrs. Stephens (chair), Sibley, Waters, Player, Wishart, Thorne, Hobei'ts, 
Friend, Plush, Bail, Matthew^s (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. ■ 

Botfly. — ^The Chairman commented upon the prevalence of bofcfiies in the distrid'.t 
and urged members to take action in regard to the peat. 

Eucalyptus Ointment.—A mixture of eucalyptus oil and lard was said to be an excel¬ 
lent remedy for cuts and wounds in horses. 

Fruit feobc the Freezers.' —Mr. Thome tabled some apples and orangote whicli 
ii© had obtained from cold storage on his visit as a delegate to the West Australian Fruit 
Gonfereace and gave some information in respect to his visit. 

Kan«a.boo Island. —Mr. R. Player gave an account of a recent trip to Kangaroo 
Island. The country round Hog Bay, he said, reminded him somewhat of Angaston. 
It was very hilly and the liillsides were covered with dandelions and other herbage similar 
to that found in this district. Air. S. Q. Smith’s farm was weU worth visiting. It was 
Bay of Biscay soil similar to the laud about Freeiing and Roseworthy, with patches of 
limestone showing here and there. One part was a rich slope facing north-east and the 
remainder tableland. It is rather difficult to climb, but there were hundreds of acres 
suitable for agriculture on that high land. The barley crop on this farm was magnifi- 
^t. One part, neaiiy up to his shoulder, should yield up to eight bags to the acre. 
Tlie feed on land which was cropped last year was abundant. In some parts clovets 
were growing luxuriantly from 3ft. to 4ft. high. Proceeding with Mr. Smith to his 
brofchere’ property at Hawk’s Xest he had a journey of between 20-miles 'and'SO'miles, 
thiough scrub country. Fences were only seen when approaching a settler’s farm, and 
these w*ere few and far between. The scrub passed through was broom, dwarfed honey- 
suckte, yacka, ^c« The country was undulating and patches of rich green were seen froiW ' 
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the tops of the rises, showing where the scrub roller had been at work and crops of wheat 
or barley raised. A great deal of work had been done at the farm of Messrs. Smith & Sons. 
The soil was of an ironstone nature, spongy and loamy, with a proportion of fine earth 
and a fair amount of ironstone nodules freely scattered through it. The subsoil generally 
consisted of a yellow clay, sometimes being but a few inches below the rarface, but more 
generally being from 9in. to 12in. below. No doubt the soil would he improved by the 
addition of organic matter, and, judging by a crop of peas seen, this could be accomplished 
by ploughing in similar crops as green manure. Plenty of working is also necessary for 
these soils to overcome the sourness. Beference was made to the yacca gum industry 
and the distillation of eucalyptus oil, and an interesting account given of a trip u]J 
American Biver. 


Clare, November E8. 

(Average annual rainfall, 24iii.) 

Present,— Messrs. McCarthy (chair), Forbes, Bowman, Lee, Lockyer, McKenzie, Nolan, 
Pascoe, Miller, Pryor, Kelly, Jarman, Berridge, Daly, Badford, and Knappstein (Hon. 
Sec.). 

WooRLY Aphis, or American Blight. —Mr. Knappstein wished to know of a cheap 
and effective way of destroying this pest. Mr. McCarthy recommended red oil for a 
winter spray and tobacco for a summer spray to destroy the aphis on the limbs of the 
fruit trees. ' Mr. Prior recommended strong lime water, with a couple of spoonfuls of 
Icerosine added to every 4galls., as an effective method of destroying the apliis on the 
roots of the fruit trees. 

Protection and Planting of Timber. —Mr. Radford read the following paper:— 
“ In the first place I would like you to take notice of two striking object lessons in the 
surrounding neighborhood. First, the rapidity with which the country is being denuded 
of its natural timber growth. Thirty years ago I went with a pienic party to Blyth 
Plains for the purpose of getting wild peaches, and we got them, too—wheat bags full; 
and some children, though only straying about a mile or so, were lost for hours where 
now we have only a hare plain—though at present a fertile one. And now the same process 
is going on in the liills, and thousands of tons of wood are being sent away yearly, and 
with all this no planting is going on. If this be not altered we shall experience a wood 
famine in this district within 30 years. Now, the other object lesson is the grand planta¬ 
tion at Hill Biver homestead. Here we see what can be done by planting and taking 
care of useful trees, and the style of trees that can be grown here. Taking these facts 
into consideration, that our present supply of even posts and firewood is rapidly diminish¬ 
ing, and that good timber can be grown in the district, what is oui duty as members of 
the Bureau and citizens of Clare ? I would say to apply to Government to establish at 
once, if possible, a forest in this district, and, If not, to offer attractions to private persons 
to induce the systematic planting of useful timber in large quantities. I recognise that 
this question besides being an urgent one should be a national one, and by what is written 
in the papers it seems to be a world-wide national one. Private individuals will hardly 
take up in these days of hurry to be rich an enterprise the returns of which may not be 
great for 50 years. I would advocate planting large blocks, and not belts or strips, as 
I think small blocks would harbor vermin and he a nuisance to surrounding orchardists.’^ 
Mr. Badford also read some of the most important points of the debate in the Legislative 
Council on afforestation. Mr. Nolan thought that afforestation was a question that 
should be taken up by the Government, and gave evidence of bow the Governments of 
England and United States of America were taking action in regard to afforestation by 
planting all waste lands in their respective countries with suitable commercial timber. 

Visit to “ Glbnbxtrnie.” —At the kind invitation of Mr. W. Pattullo 11 of the members 
of this Branch went out to “ Glenburnie ” on Saturday afternoon, October 30th, Mr. 
Pattullo courteously showed the members over his well-kept orchard and vineyard, and 
explained his system of working them. After inspecting everything an adjournment 
was made to the spacious barn, where the host kindly provided light refreshments. A 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Pattullo brought the visit to a close. 


Freeling, Bee ember 10. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17|m.) 

Present.— Messrs. J. A. Mattiske (chair), Shanahan, Heinrich, Elix, Nenko, Neldner, 
A. Mattiske, Neindorf, and Block (Hon. Sec.). 

Takball. —A general discussion took place on this subject. Mr. Neldner thought it 
would be bem^ficial to use Thomas phosphate, Mr, Heinrich considered that rotation 
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o£ crops slioiild be resorted to as soon as the takeall appeared. Snch crops as oats, peas, 
etc., lie thought woiiid serve to kill the cause of the trouble. Members were of opinion 
that new ground in this district should be worked well before cropping. 

Soil Analysis. —A member wished to know whether there was any simiile method by 
wliich a fanner could analyse his soil to find out in what constituents of plant food it was 
deficient. [Soil analysis is necessarily an intricate and difficult matter, and can only be 
accomplished by the chemist in his laboratory. It is well known that the constituents 
usually laoking are nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric acid. Fortunately for the. South 
Australian farmer, there is generally sufficient of all the elements except the last, and 
this is applied in superphosphate. The way for the farmer to find out whether his soil 
is deficient in either of the other two constituents is to apply some in experimental plots, 
and carefully weigh and record resulting crops. Nitrogen is applied by means of either 
sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda and blood and bone manures and potash in muriate 
or sulphate of potash. Growing and ploughing in leguminous crops, as is well known, 
adds nitrogen to the soil,—Er>.] 


Nantawarra, November 24. 

(Average annual rainfall, 15in.) 

Pb-esbnt. —^Messrs. J. NiohoUs (chair), E. and A. Herbert, Sutton, Sleep, B. Nicholls, 
Gosden (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Htottee Bivbb Lugbekb —^Mr. R. Nicholls tabled a splendid plant of this lucerne 
which was grown on his farm in Ught soil. Some of it had grown to a height of 38Jin. 

Hobse V , Motor Power. —^Mr. Sleep initiated discussion on the subject of power for 
farm work. Speakers were of opinion that the time was rapidly approaching when horse 
power on farms would give place to motor power. Although engines were costly the same 
was equally true of horses. It was considered that the motor plough could do its work 
more quicMy than horses and at less cost. Various forms of motive power were discussed, 
and although members could not agree as to which would lead the way, tlie}' were coii" 
fident that the many difficulties would be overcome in the near future. 


Watervale, November 22. 

(Average annual rainfall, 27m.) 

Present. — Messrs. Sohels (chair), Hamp, Scovell, Guthrie, and Duke Hon. See.). 

Sultana and Cuerant Vine Pruning.—A discussion on this subject took place, and it 
was suggested that it would be adrisable to utilise new rods each year, cutting back after the 
second year’s gro-ftdh. The chaiman had seen this method adopted with very good results. 


WESTERN DiSTRiCT. 

Cummins, November 27. 

Present. —^Messrs. Cooper (chair), Sabey, B. Siviour, Potter, Atkinson, Roe, Hamilton* 
Burain, Nosworthy, Siviour (Hon. Sec,), and five visitors. 

Sheer .on the Farm. —^Mr. R. Siviour read a paper on the subject. He said that every 
farmer should keep enough sheep for the household mutton supply. He preferred to buy 
them off shears in preference to attempting to breed in this district. The most profitable 
breed for the district was the Merino. These did not trouble the fences and gave a good 
cHp of wool, provided they were properly treated. A plentiful supply of fresh water 
should be kept in clean troughs, and if the best use of the feed was to be made the paddocks 
should not be too large. He emphasised the value of sheep in manuring the land and 
keeping the fallow clean, and thought that if freezing works were erected at Port Lincoln, 
hre^ng" lambs, for export could be carried on very' extensively, in the district. For 
this purpose he recommend^ strong, large-framed Merino ewes mated with pure Lincoln 
rams. The ewe lambs from this cross made good mothers, and frequently bore twins. 
Th«e again he wou|c| mate with pure Shropshire rams. In purchasing a ram it was a 
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great mistake to be too sparing, as the best animal procurable should be obtained if good 
lambs were to be expected. Ii\ regard to the age for lambing he thought four-tooth 
ewes were young enough for mating, but would sooner have full-mouths, as they were better 
mothers. Tailing could be commenced when the lambs were a month old. 


Koppio, Movember ZS. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17in.) 

Present. —Messrs. Price (chair), W. T. and IT. Boherts, ISTewell, Ploward, Eichardson 
(Hon. Sec.), and one \dsitor. 

Homestead Meeting. —A homestead meeting was held on Mr, ISTewell’s farm for the 
purpose of inspecting the wheat plots under his supervision. Evidence of the damage 
done by the hot winds some time hack was seen over a large portion of the crops, those 
most badly affected being Yandilla King and Silver King- The early varieties looked the 
best, viz.,"King’s Early, Kenman’s Early, Gluyas, and Federation, owing to their having 
escaped the hot winds. The later varieties were all more or less huriit. All the plots were 
sown with Ihush. of seed and Icwt. of mineral super. Mr. Newell has a very up-to-date 
and complete chaffcutting plant driven by a 4ih.p. motor engine, which was greatly 
admired by members. He stated that he was thoroughly satisfied with the engine, and 
intended working the winnower with it. Members were then entertained at tea by Mr. 
and Mrs. Newell, after which hearty thanks were tendered them. 


Hoppio, Peceniber 

(Average annual rainfall, 17in.) 

Present. —Messrs, G. Howard (chair), M. Howard, G. B. and M. Gardiner, Thompson, 
and Richardson (Hon. Sec.). 

Loss OE A Horse. —Mr. Thompson reported the loss of a horse through stoppage, and 
asked members’ advice as to best treatment for similar cases. Some members recom¬ 
mended purging the animal with medicine; others thought it would be better to give an 
enema, as that was not so severe a method. 

Botflies. —It was reported that botflies were very troublesome tliis year. 


Miltalie, November 27. 

(Average annual rainfall, 14|in.) 

Present. —^Messrs. F. Jacobs (chair), G. W. and J. W, Story, J. Jacobs, Smith, Howell, 
Laffin, Fairbank, Hier (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Farm Management.— -Mr, Howell read a short paper on the subject of farm manage¬ 
ment. Working horses, he said, needed regular attention and a stable. Sheds should be 
erected for machinery and implements. A fair amount of water could be conserved on 
any farm with a rainfall of not less than 12in. for a reasonable outlay. A certain amount 
of accommodation should be provided for laborers, and fixed hours for meals should l)e 
observed. Necessary Sunday work should be apportioned so that no trouble may arise. 
A farmer should not be long without a wife or housekeeper. A few sheep would pay 
without doubt, and every eflbrt should be made to keep vermin in check. 

Water Conservation. —Discussing this subject, some members tboiiglit it would be 
more economical in the long run to have tanks than dams. Others, considering the 
value of time, thought dams best in spite of loss by evaporation, on account of the rapidity 
with which they could be excavated and made. 


Sbaimon, November 27. 

Present. —Messrs. Neate (chair , H. and W. Glover, W. and H. Proctor, rui'cv, Flominfin 
Williams, Smith, J., M., and J J. Cronin (Hon. Sec,). 

Botfly.™ In reply to a question it was stated that a, mixture of six parts of oil with one of 
turpentine, rubbed on the horses when the botflies were pievalent, was sx good safegiuird, 
Tareall.— The Chairman was of opinion that takeall was not caused Ixy a gruh, hut hy 
cropping too frequently. It land was fallowed and cropped only once every three years he 
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believed talcejill would dis«ippear. Where rubbish had been ploughed in, such as stinkworfc or 
stulible, the crop seemed to suffer from takeall Mr. Cllover had burnt the stubble of a crop 
affected, hoping to prevent a roeurrenc-e of the trouble, but the succeeding crop was v'orse than 
ever, [d'he Cliairuian is correct in his view that the troulde is not caused liy a grub, f'he 
fungus I'espoiisible for damage to the stem is well known, but tbe difficulty so far hn,s been 
to find effective preventive measures. It bas been proved many times that tke fungus (^annot 
live on oats, and growing this eeroal for a time ba.s cleared the* land of it fora, while at least, 
d'he use of I'lionia,s’ pliospliate and sowing after rain bas also been reeoinnKmded. - Ed.]. 


Fetina, Moveiaber 20. 

(Average annual rainfall, 12|in.) 

Present. —Messrs. Venner (chair), I), and d. Kenny, Wharf, Keiley , Goodheart, Sou t er, 
(Hon, Sec.), and three visitors. 

Homestead Meetino.—TIhs meeting was held at tlie homestead of Mr. I). T. Kenny, 
and members drove round the wheat crop to inspect it. Yandilla King, Federation, 
CarmichaePs Eclipse, and Silver King, all sown with SOlbs. or 401bs. of mineral super, 
and about SOlbs. of seed to the acre, looked very well, the Silver King and Yandilla King 
being the best. 

Price of Wheat at Perltjbie.— Mr. J>, Kenny read a paper on this subject. There 
was an opinion prevalent that farmers had not received full value for their produce, 
and he advocated appointing one of their number to weigh and sample all their wheat. 
If there were two grades to make two stacks, and then it could be sold on its merits. 
According to bis plan the person weighing the wheat should give a receipt to each farmer 
for all received from him, and if the farmer should desire to have money paid before the 
wheat was shipped he thought arrangements could be made with the bank to advance 
at least 15s, in the pound. In a few years they would probably be able to build a shed 
at the port to protect their own wheat and bags from the weather, and this could be 
practically paid for by what they gained from selling in hulk. In his opinion the merebant 
at present had it all his own way. He paid no jetty dues, cut the farmers of this district 
to Id. per bushel less than Streaky Bay price, decided the weight with his own scales, 
and the farmers were afraid to do anything, or he might find a smut ball and cut down 
the price Id. per bushel. For these reasons he advocated some such arrangement as 
suggested, and felt sure the result would be that merchants would soon be running after 
the farmers instead of, as at present, the reverse being the case. A good discussion fol¬ 
lowed, members being divided in opinion as to the practicability of the scheme. 

Tires and Draught.— A discussion took place on the question of tires following the 
reading of an extract on the subject which stated that the draught was very much less 
with tires bin. wide either in sandy or boggy soil than was the ease with those of a narrower 
make. Members were agreed that in sandy country this was undoubtedly the case, but 
were not of this opinion in regard to boggy or clayey land, as once the tire got through 
the upper crust it was a very difficult matter to puil it out again. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

Coonalpyn, November 26. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17|in,) 

Present.—M essrs. Masters (chair), Fidge, Bone, Uexsch, Masters, jun., and Venning 
(Hon. Sec.). 

TAKEAXiL.—Mr. Fidge read an extract on the question of takeall. On his own farm 
the crops on some kinds of soil were affected more than otbeis, the limestone ground 
being the w^orst. Mr. Venning had found crops grown on early fallow to be affected by 
the disease more than those on land fallowed at seeding time. Mr. Bone was of opinion 
that the trouble was caused by poverty of soil ' Others disagreed' with this, but could 
qfet no other ©xpIanatioR, ’ ' 
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Time of Seeding. —Mr. Bone wished to know whether members had reaped larger 
returns from early or late sown wheats. His experience had been that the best crops 
resulted from July sowing. Mr. Fidge preferred to sow from about the middle of May 
to the second week in June, while Mr. Masters would seed any time in May and early in 
June, 

Algerian Oats. —A splendid sample of Algerian oats was tabled by Mr. Bone. Most 
members thought the sample in the right stage to cut for hay, but Mr. Masters preferred 
to see more grain before cutting. 


Forster, November 20. 

(Average aimual rainfall, 10|in.) 

Present. —Messrs. Jas. Searle (chair), Haymen, Lusconi, W. Searle, H. and W, E* 
Towill. 

Poultry for the Farm.— Mr. Towill read a jjaper on this subject to the following 
effect :—“ It was sometimes thought that poultry-keeping paid because the fowls ate up 
screenings and w'aste wheat, and were very little trouble. It really was doubthil whether, 
under these conditions, they did pay, as it was necessary to do more than throw out some 
•wheat twice a day and provide a supply of water. It w’as necessary to procure at the out¬ 
set healthy birds of a good laying strain, and to be sure of this buyers would be wise to 
select the Mrds themselves. It would be cheaj)er, in the end, to give for a tip-top bird 
than 5s. for a poor one. For breeding piirpjoses the most attractive birds in the yard 
should be selected, and the cock should not have too large wattles in comparison with the 
comb. Just before the hat(.hing season a dozen oi' more of the best laying hens should be 
put in a separate >ard with the best cock available. For setting the hens later a^ yard, 
enclosed on three sides and the roof, and with a wire netting front, was the best kind of 
place. The nests should be on the ground covered with a box from which part of^ the side 
was removed. Newly-hatched chicks should be removed to another yard until strong 
enough to run with the other fowls. Drinking water should he kept in the shade, and the 
vessels containing it should be kept quite clean. Warm quarters for roosting were 
necessary, and should also be kept very clean. The feeding needed some thought and 
care- He would give the morning meal the first thing each day. Boiled wheat, while 
still warm, was a good feed for a change, and milk, when two days old, could he given, 
but it should be put in a shady place.In the discussion which followed, Mr. W. Searle 
thought an open yard the best for hatching hens, and advocated a change of poultry every 
few years. 


Farrakie, I> 9 ceiii|jer 5. 

PiiKSENT. —Messrs. Diiyman (chair), Beclitz, Schmidt, Feme, Short, Bottroff, 0. and C. 
Heinzel Diener, NeimiLui, Willis, Oravestoclv. Burton (Hon. 8ec.), and six.visitors. 

Drake.D iscussion took place concerning the prevalence of this weed. It was found in 
crops grown on new land from clean seed. Some members thought the seefl wa.s brought by 
slieep, but iiiost of tho.so present wore agreed that it wiis introduecd in the seed wheat. 

Botfly. —!Mr, Schmidt wished to know the best means of j rotecting horses from l>()tflio.s. 
It was stilted that cai'bolic oil had been found to keep the Hy jiway. 


Efiine Villa, November 26. 

(Average annual rainfall, lOiin.) 

Present. —Messrs. C4. A. Payne (chair), Hayden, Hecker, F. Payne, and Vigar (Hon. 
fecc.). 

Co-operation IN Harvesting. —Mr. Hecker read a paper on this subject to the follow¬ 
ing effect:—“ There were many advantages to he gained in co-operative harvesting 
One man’s crop might be fit to harvest a week before that of his neighbor, and by working 
together this might be in the bags by the time the next man’s crop was ripe. Many hands 
working on the same crop resulted in more work with less drag and monotony than was 
the case where each farmer worked on his own account. If four farmers agreed to supply 
two strippers each and bought a motor winnower jointly they could fairly expect to 
average eight acres a day each machine—or 64 acres for the day’s work. If each man 
had 300 acres to strip it would take, say, 10 days to get the crop off. Five men could 
do the winnowing. By harvesting in this way the cooky chaff would be saved and seeda 
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of weeds would not be blown all over tbe paddocks as was the case with the harvester« 
Less skilled labor was required in handling strippers, less expense entailed, and the life 
of the macMne was much longer than that of the harvester.” In the discussion which 
follow'ed the general opinion expressed was that it w^as best for each farmer to do his own 
work when and as he pleased. Co-operation amonest farmers in this matter was considered 
to be impracticable and unadvisable. 


Waifeerie, November 22. 

(Average annual rainfall, 9in.) 

Present.^—^ hlessrs. Borroiighs (chair), Kogers, Burton, Lewis, sen. and juii., Jones, 
Modestock, Baum, and Green (Hon. Sec.). 

Breakwinds.— The question of timber for breakwinds was discussed. Mr. Burroughs 
thought in view of the wholesale destruction of native timber a clause should be inserted 
in all Crown leases stipulating that a strip of timber at least a chain wide should be left 
on the side from which came the prevailing winds. Mr. Jones agreed that this would be 
a wise course where the growth was suitable, but timber like whip-stick mallee was not 
worth having. The worst feature of cutting out the native timber was that other trees 
could not be grown without being watered. Mr. Burton did not believe in allowing timber 
to stand* as a breakwind, as the result in many districts was the formation of sandhills 
and a harbor for rabbits. 

Smut m Wheat.— Members wished to have the following questions regarding hunt 
(smut) answered through the Journal: —1. The cause? 2. The best preventive? 
$. Why are selfsown crops less liable to the disease than others ? [The answers to 
Nos. 1 and 2 are fully given in another part of this issue—see article on “ Bunt.” In 
regard to selfsown crops conditions sometimes favor germination of the spores before the 
wheat itself germinates; consequently, after germinating the fungus dies.— Ed.] 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

Cberry Gardens, November 23. 

(Average annual rainfall, SSin.) 

Presext. Messrs.' Stone (chair)., Jacobs, C. and I. Kicks, Lewis, Hicks, Ohapmanj 
Broadbent, Ivayser, Brumby, Gumow (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Wattle ' Gbowtxu ax:d Striprixol— Mr. A. Stone read a i>aper on this subject. If 
possible he would gather the seed from good trees in preference to bujdng it from a seeds¬ 
man, The trees from which to gather seed should have thick “ In this 

district it was difficult to gTOW^ in clear gi*ass paddocks, as the cattle and sheep ate 

the young foliage, but if there was a good supply of scrub or hush in the paddocks the 
wattles w’ould bo very little troubled. He would not strip young trees while gi’owing 
vigorously nnioss the croi> was too thick. In the latter case it wtis advisable to thin them 
out. A thin scatteiing of timber trees to protect tbe wattles from rough winds helped them 
along materially, but if growing in thick timber the wattle bark would have a “poor 
Bning.”^^ ra way to strip the hark was to cut the wattle dowm, trim off the foliage 

to the small limbs, then cut the limbs off. The bark was removed by tapping on a piece of 
wood of conveiiient height and shape. He put the bark up in bundles about Sft. to 4ft. long, 
and of sufficient girth to weigh aboxit icwt, when dry. It Avas best not to tie the bundles 
up until dry. Mr. Curnow asked whether it did not pay to strip the lowm* i)art of the 
wattle before it was cut dowm. He thought the thickest part of the bark was around the 
earth line, and he had noticed that in many cases the roots would strip for some considerable 
distance, thus increasing.the yield of hark. Mr. Stone said that where the "soil was of a 
sandA^ nature it wms an advantage to strip in that way, but wffiere.the ground was 'hard he 
prefen-ed to cut the tree dowm lei^l with the ground before stripping. Mr. T. Jacobs 
strongly advocated cutting down and tapping. - It saved a lot of pulling and jerking, and 
where the trees were running badly saved a lot of time. He thought frost did more to 
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check the growth of the wattle than did the 'stock. Mr. Jacobs did not think the bark 
shcfuld be tied up green. Oare should be taken to see that it was dry light through the 
bundle ; otherwise the bark would become mouldy and depreciate in value. He always cut 
the wattles the desired length before removing the hark. In answer to a (picstipn Mr, 
Stone said that he poured boiling water over the seed before sowing. 


BingaWediiiga, December S. 

(Average annual rainlfal, 30in.) 

PRESENT.—Messrs. Trimper (chair), Felix and F. DeCatix, Allen, Gill and Chenoweth 
(Hon. Sec.). 

PoTATO-onowiNG.—The Hon. Secretary read a paper on this subject. This was an 
industry wdxich called for a lot of time and attention. In this district, wdth its heavy 
rainfall, careful preparation of the soil was necessary. It should be ploughed in spring 
and left to the sweetening action of the snn, A few seed might be planted for early potatoes 
as soon as horses could be taken on to the land, but for the bulk of the crop it was far 
better to work down the soil first so as to retain as much moisture as possible in the hot 
months. Potation of crops, he thought, would in the future helj) the potato-growing 
of ibis district- He would sow a crop of peas, then fallow in summer and plant an early 
crop to pioiigli in as green manure. He also advocated applying 3cwts. of sulidiate of 
potash to the acre. The best kind of potato to plant was hard to decide, as there vrere 
many good varieties. Some matured very quickly, while others would w'ithstaud a little 
drought in summer, provided there were autumn rains. He had found that potatoes 
grown with the least quantity of moisture would keep longer than those grown with plenty. 
For the hillside Bismarck’s, Carmen’s No. 1, Up-to-Date, and Avoca were amongst the 
leading varieties, and they matured very quickly. The. potato that he had obtained 
the best results from was the Snowflake. This variety when planted in November would 
grow all the summer, and produce a good crop after the first rains. Other varieties for 
late planting were the Brown River, Prolific, and Mount Gambier Redskin. In the 
discussion which followed Mr. F. DeCaux considered it did not pay to grow potatoes for 
market in this district. He had seen them growing here for 30 years past, but seldom 
a profitable crop. Mr. Felix DeCaux thought that if it paid to grow them for household 
use it would pay to grow for market. He thought insufficient attention was paid to the 
business. He wished to know how to select seed and how to keep it, The Hon. Secretary 
thought the best way was to keep all the tubers from the plants that yielded the best 
crops. The way to keep seed potatoes was to place them on wire-netting trays with plenty 
of fight and to protect them from the rain. 


Golden Grove, November 25. 

Present. —Messrs. Robertson (ebair), Maxwell, Milne, Angove, Tilley, and Harper (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Oil Enginfs. — Mi’. Tilley read a paper dealing with oil engines. He considered that farmers 
eonld not afford to do work incidental to their calling by horse ])ower if it coidd be done by an 
oil engine. With a B.H.P. engine and a No. 4 cutter, 2 tons of chaff could be cut up in 
ail hour, requiring two men for the work, and consuming six])enee worth of k<jroscne and lubri- 
ehting oil. In two hours, with such an engine, 6 tons of firewood could be cut into foot 
lengths at a cost of two men’s time and Is. for kerosene. He sometimes cut chaff and fairly 
light wood at the same time. When this was done one man could manage the saw. For 
ordinary farm use he recommended a 7| B.H.P. engine. This would drive a No. 6 cutter and 
elevator, ;i 28in. circular saw, or ■woukllift water 20()ft. at the rate of 3,0 )(3gall8. per hour by 
uieans of a 4in. double pump A comparison of the various types followed, including the use 
of one and two fly wheels. In his opinion the oil engine was to be preferred to the petrol engine 
as being much more durahle and ffir less Hable to cause fire In the discussion which followial 
memliers were of opinion that the limited amount of work which could be done by this means in 
this neighborhood was not sufficient to wmTant the initiar outlay requii’ed for this class of 
engine. , y. ' 
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Kaninaiitoo, ©ecember 3. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17m.) 

Present.— Messrs. A. D. Hair (claair), W. G. Mills, Downing, Lewis, Lehmann, W. 
Champion Mills (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors, 

Take^ill.—D iscussion took place on the question of takeall in wheat. Members agreed 
that growing peas or oats checked the takeall, hut the same could not be said of barley. 
Mr. Lehmann was of opinion that the disease, germ, or spore was cairied from one place 
to another in the seed. He quoted an instance in which seed was taken from an infected 
crop and sown where takeall was unknown, and the subsequent crop was badly affected. 


Hingscote, December 6. 

(Average annual rainfall, IS Jin.) 

Present. —Messrs. Turner (chair). Bell, Mitchell, Jacka, Nash, Wallace, Campbell, 
Wright, Cook (Hon. Sec.), and several visitors. 

Haymakeng. —^Mr. Bell read a paper on haymaking. Judging from experience extend¬ 
ing over half a century, he was of opinion that the quality of the more recent crops was 
not equal to that of former years. This difference had been attributed by some to the 
use of superphosphates, but be had doubted that in the past. However, there was some¬ 
thing wrong with a great deal of hay now growm. Although the appearance was good, 
horses and cattle subsisting on it lost flesh as soon as they were worked. Cutting the hay 
with the binder he thought was partly responsible. The hay being cut, bound, and stooked 
in one day gave little chance for the sun to turn the sap into sugar. A further factor, 
he considered, to he the growing of varieties of wheat or oats which were unsuitable for 
hay, such as Algerian oats and certain rust-proof wheats. Cape oats were seldom grown 
in this district now, and the Algerian substitute became bitter if cut green, while horses 
would not eat it if left until nearly ripe. Indian Runner wheat wavS of little value as horse- 
feed. There was practically no sugar in the straw, and the same might be said of the 
rust-proof wheats. He would rather have one ton of good Cape oat or White Tuscan 
hay than a ton and a half of any other. A good discussion foliow'ed. The Hon. Secretary 
and Mr. Campbell were of opinion that the responsibility for the inferior hay lay with 
the farmer rather than the binder or fertilisers. The Chairman also thought the manure 
had nothing to do with the poor quality, but believed the trouble was caused by trying 
to grow quantity rather than quality, and also in planting unsuitable wheats. .White 
Tuscan was considered by some to be the best wheat for hay, while others thought Chevalier 
barley was preferred by cattle to wheaten or oaten hay. It was mentioned that a great 
deal of stripped straw had been cut up for chaff, and this accounted for the poor samples 
which had been sold. Samples of Alpha wheat grown from West Australian seed and 
of barley, oats, and wheat grown on the hiUy part of the ironstone country were tabled. 
These were said to be the best samples seen of crops grown on that soil. Well-grown 
rape from the same part was also exhibited. 

NiTBO-BACTEarsfE. —Mr. Campbell quoted an instance of the successful application 
of nitro-bacterine in West Australia, and it was decided to ask for fuller information 
through the Journal. [At present there is very little reliable information concerning 
the use of nitrogen bacteria in this State. Several different preparations of nitrogen 
bacteria have been tested here, hut results have been usually of a negative character. 
We are not, therefore, in a position to say whether this “nitro-bacterine” will do all 
that is claimed for it; carefully conducted experiments conducted for several years by 
trained observers will be required to settle this question.—En.] 


Fort Elliot, Hovember 20. 

(Average annual rainfall, 20Jin.) 

Messrs. Welch (chiiir), ■ Brown, Pannel, Green, Vince, W. E. and W. W. Har- 
greAv©s(Bpu. Sex.), 

PorAfC S&mHT.-- Mr. Vince, in an addi'ess on pobito-growing, said that he had pickled seed 
p!.«tatoes with the Irish blight in a sohition of bluestone and water. After treatment 

the nibeim were the sun and left for two or three ’weeks. Lp to the present there were 

no MgTJs of the hli^f pknts grown from these .seed. Magnum Bonitm potatoes were so.id 
to bethebest far district, arid it was considered best to plant 12m,'apart, with 2ft. between 
the lOWi. '' A afterwards paid to the garden where these potatoes were growing.. 
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Cater T^iLLARR.—It was leported that caterpillars were very prevalent this season in the 
district. 

CavStration of Colts. —In reply to a question it was stated that the liest age to castrate 
a colt v'a.s from 10 months to 12 inonth.s old. Mr. Tince had performed the operation on a 
horse 27 yeai-s old \^ith sjitisfactory results. 

Maoi'IES.—M embers wished to know how to prevent magpies from eating young chickens, 
destroying crops of strawberries, wheat, oats, pears, maize, See. , when coming rip. [Gan mein- 
of other hranche.s sav to v'hat extent magpies do damage of this sort in other districts 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

Kalao^adoo, Becember II. 

P.RESENT. —Messrs. Tucker (chair), Boyce, Gibb, Tucker, Vorwerk, Osborne, Hunt, 
Earle, Ellison, Rake, and Sudholz (Hon. Sec.). 

PLOiraHiNQ. —Mr. Earle read a paper on this subject as follows:—“In this district 
summer ploughing is very beneficial; the more the soil can be exposed to the sun the better. 
A farmer who intends to plough in the summer should commence as soon as possible after 
harvesting operations are over. The disc plough is the best for summer use, as it will 
enter the ground better than the set plough and leaves the soil more open to the sun. 
The depth may vary according to the nature of the soil; 4|m. is a good depth here. I 
do not favor the practice of ploughing round the paddock year after year, as the soil is 
being removed from the centre and lodged on the outside of the paddock. For instance, 
ploughing Sin. deep three years running the land would be 15in. higher on the outside 
than in the centre. It would be better to plough in strips of two or three chains wide 
and the next ploughing it could be turned back again. As soon as the first rains set in 
the ploughing should be harrowed or scarified. If the land is free from weeds it may be 
sown as it is; otherwise it should be ploughed again with a set plough not deeper t|iaix 3in, 
to 3|m, The disc plough should never be used after the rains set in, as it is a summer 
implement as far as this district goes. I do not favor deep ploughing in the winter, but 
consider 3in. to 4in. quite sufficient. Deep ploughing here is only turning the best soil 
down and bringing up the cold soil for the grain to grow in, apart fi'om the extra work 
for the horses. I prefer the short mouldboards to the long ones, as they pulverise the soil 
better and are much lighter in draught. An Sin. or 9in. furrow is a good width to plough. 
Every ploughman should endeavor to plough as straight as possible, as crooked ploughing 
causes a lot of bother at the finish, and a bad finish means a bad start the next year. 
The land should be not less than a chain wide, or, better still, a chain and a half. The 
crown should not be higher than the other ploughing. The surface of the land should 
be as even and level as possible. Bad ploughing not only means trouble for the one 
who is cutting, but a loss to the owner if cutting for hay. Spring is the best season of 
the year for ploughing to improve the land and clean it. All plants and weeds are in 
a forward condition, and if well ploughed under form good manure. Potatoes or rape 
may be sown, and when dry or eaten off the land will be in good condition for the next 
crop. In the spring I prefer flat ploughing, as the weeds are not then so likely to grow 
as they are with the narrow furrows. This paper applies only to this district or any other 
of a similar character.” In the discussion which followed members agreed that the disc 
plough used in summer was the best implement to kill sorrel. 

Wool. —Mr. Gibb tabled specimens of wool from crossbreds between Romney Marsh 
and Merino, and also Lincoln-Merino crosses. The Lincoln-Merino fleeces from two- 
tooths weighed Jib. heavier. Specimens of wool were also tabled by Mr. Tucker, there 
being pure Lincoln and also three-quarter bred Lincoln; the pure wool was quite 3in. 
longer than the three-quarter bred. Discussion followed, members favoring the Lincoln* 
Merino' fleece. 

Barley. —^Mr. Tucker tabled a sample of Golden Drop barley which is recompi^nded 
as a good malting variety. 
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Keltic, December 1. 

PitESENT Sliackely (chair), Esher, Tyner, Reliulte, Williams, Goorlhaml, G. E. and 

P. CroiK'h, Mnkiii, Dali, Drn|’>or (Eon. See.), and four visitors. 

PiG-iiAiS!^^n. —Mr. Dali read a paper on this suhject. He considered that fa,rnn}rs as a, rule 
did not pay dnc' attetntion to lv{>eping* this class of animal. If ]nx)|)6rly kept they would pay 
well. Pigs w’erc said to be <lirty animals, but often the owner was entirely responsible for theii* 
being in ('i dirty condition. Every pigsty should have a, yard attnx'lual to it, and, if pos- 
sil)le, small paddocks for grazing should be provided. Rye, barley, find other crops could lie 
gro^\m for tliein in vdnter, and a small crop of lucerne for summer nais of xeiy great \'alue. If 
yoiiiig pigs taken from the sows when about seven weeks old and fed for about three 
weeks, they would then do veiw well on grass. In this way a farmer was <‘ible to raise a large 
store pig at the same cost as a sucker. A pig x’aised in this way would require very little 
fattening—about three weeks on hard food would fit him for the nnirket. ITas could he fed to 
the pigs raw, hut oats, Avheat, or barley should he crushed, soaked, or l)oiled. Pk)r porkfu-s lie 
wovdd I'eeomineud the Essex breed or anyEssex-Berltshire cross. For bacon a liigber and longer 
(lass of pig was best, such as the Tainwoith, Yorkshire, or Poland Cliina. His exporimice had 
Inxen that almost any eross-lmed animal would do better than a pure-bved, and would fatten 
more quickly. Pigs should he promderl ndth snitald'^ cpiarters in ndntei\ as they felt the cold 
much more than many people supposed- A* warm sty and plenty of bedding would sa,v(; corn. 
A cool place xras necessary in summer, and for this he would recommend an open shed with a 
roof of straw, A shallow hath of water in the yard was also to he advoc'ated, and the pigs 
would gladlj’ avail themselves of the means so provided to get a cool hath. If it wais neces- 
saiy to keep the pigs closed in, the sty should he as open as possible in siiinmer. A brick door 
■was much better than one made of eai*th. He considered that at any time it would pay better 
to feed pigs on oats than to sell the latter at Is. ]>er bushel Mr. Bcludtz had made pig-raising 
pay. He gi'ow peas and cut them while green for feed. When tlie peas died off he turned the 
pigs on to them to feed tliemselves. The Chairman conshlered it very wise to grov' peas for 
pigs on account of the consequent enriching of the soil in nitrogen, in addition to the excellent 
fodder proHded. In reply to a qnesdon Mr. Dali said tlie liest fence for a. pig |:);uhlock xras 
made with wdre netting. 

H.arvest Pkospects. —The general opinion of members was that the yields this season w'ould 
he slightlj’ better than those of last year. There were no lilighted heads, and the grain w'iis of 
a better quality. 

Wheat Fon the District. —It was considered that MarshnlFs Yo. 3, Tandilla King, 
Clnhhead, and Federation were the best wheats for the district. [Memhei's of this Branch 
■would he glad to learn of lueinbers of other Branclies u’ho can supply Cluhhead seed wheat. 
—Em}. ■ 


Moiiot GamMer, December 11, 

(Average annual rainfall, 31 Jin.) 

Present. —^MessrA Sassanow^sky (chair). Holding, Pritchard, Ruwoldt, Mitchell, Dow, 
Bodey, Major, Kennedy, Cobbledick, Hiquet, Smith, Keegan, Sutton, Wedd, Edwards, 
G. and p. Colims (Hon. Sec.). - 

■ 'Aa^dTtLTitRB IK THE South-East. —-At the commencement of this meeting the Chair¬ 
man introduced Mr. W. J. Colebatch, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., in whose charge the Eyhybolite 
feperiinentai Parih has been pdaced, and who will have charge of experimental and 
general agriculture in the' South-East. >Ir. Colebatch briefly outlined the principles upon 
which he proposed to proceed. He wanted to make arrangements with farmers whereby 
they would guarantee to the department the use of certain blocks of land for at least- 
flve years to enable experiments to he carried out for sufficient time to ensure accuracy. 
In return for the land the owner would have the crop, with a small reservation for a 
sample, for which the department would pay the market price. The landowner would 
also have this great advantage, which could not he compensated for by money: the experi¬ 
ments would he' on his own block of land. When tbe variability of land was considered 
that was of much importance. This experimental work might cost some money, but the 
knowledge gained would be well worth while. They had a lot of bracken sandy country 
lying up above Kybybolite. They told him there was 14 miles of such scrub lying west¬ 
ward of the raEway line which was not carrying a hoof. He proposed experimenting 
with e%ht or ten acres of that land. If he could secure it he would raise blue or yellow 
lupins, preferably yellow; and if not them he should take something else. He would 
prefer to grow lupins, and plough the crop in each-year. ' If at the end of'thefi,rst year he 
ploughed lupins in be should crop the land. He would probably not get much of a result 
that year, but next year be would do the same, and so on each year until he had four, 
five^ or six years* crops ploughed in, and fermenting each year. In that way he believed 
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he would eventually get the soil sufficiently loamy to grow fair crops, and perhaps some 
day it would be so altered in character as to produce a good crop of potatoes. With the 
rainfall they had here he was thinking they might do a good deal with that light land. 
They had land in New Zealand not a bit better than this bracken land, and 23in. of rainfall, 
and on that land they were growing crops of feeding turnips. They were not large turnips, 
but they were strong feed, and this was the class of country on which some of the best 
mutton and lamb was produced to-day. At Mr. Colebatch^s request a committee was 
appointed to assist him in arranging experimental work for this part of the district. 


Peoola, Movember 13. . 

(Average annual rainfall, 26;in.) 

Present.— Messrs. Strong (chair), McDonald, ArclCay, Pinches, Ocklcy, Darvvent, Fullar- 
ton, Alexander, Rol)inson, McBain, Ricketts, Warner, Richardson, and Adamson (lion. Ser.). 

Drake in Cer'- ae Crops.— Mr. ]Mcl\ay s])oko of the cxce|)tionally large (piantity of tins 
weed seen in the crops of this district Alessrs. M(dlain and Riehard.son were of opinion that 
the seed of this plant would not germinate to any extent in seasons less wet than the last. Air. 
Pinches had wheat gro^^■ing alongside' oats. The seed put in was idean and tlie land new, hut 
the wheat (-rop contained nearly half drake, wliile tlie oats were free from it. Air. Ricketts 
considered the trouble was largely caused hy feeding liorses on <1i]-ty chaff. Some members 
considered drake to be good horse feed. 


Penola, Becember 11. 

(Average annual rainfall, 26Jin.) 

Present. —Messrs. Strong (chair), AIcDonald, Alaxwell, Warner, Ockley, Wilson, Peake, 
Darwent, Alexander, Pinches, Miller, Richardson, and Adamson (Hon. Sec.). 

Kybybolite Experimental Farm. —Discussion concerning the visit paid recently by 
local farmers to the Government Farm at Kybybolite took p)lace. Mr. Ockley thought 
it would be an advantage if small pamphlets describing the manner in which the sej)arate 
fields and plots were treated were supplied to visiting farmers, as it was difficult for all 
visitors to be with the farm manager at the same time. Mr, Adamson thought the depart¬ 
ment should publish the results of all experimental work at Kybyholite. Mr. Darwent 
was of opinion that the farm was unsuited for the work owing to the boggy nature of 
the soil. Mr. Alexander referred to the purchase by the CTOvernment of a Mole drain 
plough, and suggested that it might be successful in the South-East, in which case it 
would be a great boon. Members gained much valuable information regarding poultry 
from the expert while on this visit. [The Kybybolite Government Farm is an expert'^ 
mental farm, and is situated on soil which is characteristic of a very large area of the 
surrounding country with the object of finding out what can be done with this land.— 
Ed.] 
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AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS 

The following publications have been issued by the Department, 
and are available for distribution at prices mentioned:— 

Pruning of Fruit Trees, by G. Quinn, Is.; posted, Is. 6(1. 

Vinegrowers’ Manual, by A. Sutherland, 6d.; posted, 7cl. 

Reports of Conferences of Australasian Fruitgrowers held at Bris¬ 
bane and Wellington, Is, each, or Is. 3d. if posted. 

Journal of Department of Agriculture of South. Aus- 
tralia, 1 s. per annum, in advance; 3d. per copy. 

Any of the following Bulletins and Leaflets may he obtained by send¬ 
ing a penny stamp for postage:— 

Agricultural Miscellaneous: Milling Characteristics of Australian 
Wheats; Semi-arid America—Its Climate Compared with that 
of South Australia; Agricultural College, Rose worthy—Harvest 
Reports; Agricultural College, Rose worthy—Reports on Per¬ 
manent Experiment Field; Rust-resistant Wheats; Reports 

on Agricultural Experiments; Tsioxious Weeds; The South 
Australian Wheat Yield, Season 1907-8; Improvement of 
Cereals; Dry-farming in America; Congress Reports; Lucerne 
Hay; House-building in New Districts; The Amount of 
Spirit which can be Extracted from a Ton of Raisins; 
Irish Potato Blight—An Enquiry into South Australian Con- 
" ditions. 

Chemistry and Soils: Soil Surveys; Available Plant Food in Soil; 
Reclamation of Land. 

Horticulture: Select List of Fruit Trees; Preserving, Canning, and 
Drying Fruits; The Lemon in Sicily; Notes on the Olive; 
Defects in Export Apples; Apple Mussel Scale; Some Notes 
on Almonds; When to Apply Bordeaux Mixture; Fruit Flies; 
Fruit Maggot-fly Pests; The Codlin Moth ; Fruit-drying for Be- 
in California; Gumming Disease of Peach 
Tree; Banded Pumpkin Beetle; Bordeaux Mixture and other 
Fungicides. , . 

Stock: Suggestions to Inquirers re Stock Complaints; Influenza and 
Strangte, in Horses; Stomach and Bowel Disorders of the 
Horse ; Pig%reedirig and Bacon-curing; The Branding of Stock; 
Preparation of. Small Clips lor ..Market. 

Poultry. 

Dairying: Taints and",. Flavors in. Dairy.:Pr 0 duce^;' Milkm 
List of' Dairy Factories ■/insirue.tions tor;' ■Milk',,' 

' Suppliers; Spaying "of Cows, ■ ■ 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Australian Wbeat Standards, 

Tlie weight of the standard bnsliel of wheat for the season 1909-10 has now 
been fixed in all the States, as follows :—South Australia, 62|lbs. ; Victoria,. 
62|-lbs. ; New South Wales, 621b8,; Western Australia, 621bs. There has* 
been no alteration of the previous year’s weights except in the case of New 
South Wales, where there is an increase of half a pound. In the averages 
of the weights for the last 12 years, South Australia continues to occupy 
the premier position, the difference between the averages for Victoria and 
this State being pb. A considerable quantity of wheat has been shipped 
from South Australian ports this season to South Africa under the Govern¬ 
ment guarantee that the cargo is f.a.q., and the fact that no wheat has failed 
to pass the examining officers goes to show that the standard has not been, 
fixed too high. On the other hand there have been no public complaints 
that it has been fixed too low. 


Opening of the Fruit Export Season. 

By the end of the present month shippers will be busy packing and forward¬ 
ing their surplus fruit to oversea markets. Judging by general reports there 
promises to be a large supply of apples, but the quantity of pears available 
for shipment will not reach last year’s figures, viz., 8,783 cases. Already, 
two shipments of apples have been made to Indian ports and one to London.. 
The latter went forward in the s.s. On;^o on January 27th, and shippers 
will be anxiously awaiting news concerning the condition of her fruit upon 
arrival. Her consignment comprised 303 cases of pears (almost all being 
of the Duchess variety) , 47 cases Gravenstein apples, and five cases of Wickson 
plums. Should success crown the enterprise, this shipment will prove the 
forennmer of a large export trade in Duchess pears. The first of the regular 
London ahipments will be made on the 25th instant. The department was- 
besieged with applicants for space, especially on the early boats; but, owing to 
the limited allotments made by shipping companies, only about one-half 
could be arranged for. The best evidence of the satisfaction of the growers, 
is the fact that many of them send the whole of their crop for sale by the 
Trades Commissioner in London. During this season it is intended to ship 
at least one consignment direct to Avonmouth, and in all probability another 
sMpment will go to Paris. Hamburg and other ports are also to receive 
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attention. The Acting Trades Commissioner reports that there is every 
indication of favorable markets being met with, both in London and Hamburg, 
always providing fruit is up to standard and that care is taken to see that 
■only those varieties suitable to the different markets are sent. 


.Agricultural Statistics. 

The forms which all producers are required to fill up annually for the pur¬ 
poses of the Statistical Department are now being distributed throughout 
the State. Those who occupy holdings of one acre and upwards must fili 
up the forms, and they are asked to assist the collectors by supplying correct 
information promptly. Farmers and others are informed that all informa¬ 
tion given is used for statistical purposes only, the aggregates for each district 
alone being published. Under no circumstances whatever is the Taxation 
or any other department allowed access to the returns. It should be borne 
in mind that it is by the statistics compiled from the farmers' returns that 
the progress and prosperity of the State are judged, and in a record year like 
the present one it would be regrettable if the results were understated. 


'Fruit Tree Fruraing. 

A valuable textbook on fruit tree pruning, compiled by Mr. G. Quinn, the 
‘Government Horticultural Instructor, has recently been published by direction 
of the Minister of Agriculture. The former editions of Mr. Quinn's work 
on pruning, published in 1900 and 1901, have long since been exhausted, 
and the demand which they met wHl no doubt he again experienced 
by the larger and better book, which is now to be obtained from booksellers 
at the moderate price of Is, 3d., or Is. 6d. including postage, Mr. Quinn's 
latest book is a distinct improvement on what he describes as tlie two previous 
editions of it. The information previously published has been revised in the 
light of recent experience, many fresh illustrations have been introduced, 
and a good system of classification of the chapters adopted, the whole forming 
a well-printed volume of 230 pages. A prominent feature of the book is the 
number of illustrations, many of which axe new. Many a person who has 
attended lectures or made a study of pruning when placed in front 
•of a tree has found himself at a loss how to prune it properly; and it is to 
such a man, as well as to beginners, that the graphic illustrations in Mr. 
Quinn's book of how to prune will be of special value. The book is complete 
in every particular, and is a credit to the knowledge and industry of Mr. 
Quinm 
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Goveriimeiit Seed Wtieat. 

A correspondent to the daily press has suggested that the wheat yield of 
South Australia might be improved if the Government arranged to provide 
seed wheat fox farmers, and he has proposed that the Government should 
obtain a farm of 500 or 600 acres for the purpose of growing the necessary 
quantity. Presumably this means a farm in each district, for the total quantit}^ 
of wheat used for seed in South Australia nowadays is roughly 2,000,000busln, 
The Minister of Agriculture has pointed out that wheat grown at Roseworthy 
and Parafield is sown from seed and is thoroughly graded and true to type. 
As larger areas are brought under cultivation at the various experimental 
farms greater quantities will be available for farmers, and this will be the- 
case particularly at Veitch’s Well, in the Loxton district, and in the hundred 
of Shannon, E^-creA Peninsula. The wheats grown at Parafield this year 
have been practically all commandeered for seeding purposes at Parafield,. 
Loxton, Veitch's Well, and the hundred of Shannon. Between 100 and 
150 acres will be planted at Parafield during the coming season with selected 
seed, and about 100 acres of new land will be similarly dealt with in the 
hundred of Shannon. At Loxton this year the department has about 400 
bags of good clean seed for distribution, the original seed having come from 
Parafield Station. Almost every bag of wheat produced at Loxton last year 
was distributed amongst the farmers. This year new seed will be supplied 
from Parafield to the farm at Loxton, where about 200 acres will be sown, and 
also to the farm at Yeitch’s Well, 18 miles south of Loxton, where it it proposed 
to plant about 350 or 400 acres. A special efiort will be made at those 
centres in the direction of supplying seed specially suitable to tlie locality as. 
determined by the farm experiments in each district. In future nothing but 
crossbred wheats and the first year’s selection of clean seed will be grown, 
at Parafield. 


Ex.|»i>rt of/Biieltess or Bartlett Pears. 

A little over 12 months ago the committee of the South Australian Fruit¬ 
growers’ Association made arrangements for a shipment of the well-known- 
Uuchess (or, as it is known in other parts, the Williams’ Bon Chretien or Bart¬ 
lett) pears to test the London market. This pear has been kept in cool 
storage in all parts of the world for periods up to fqur months, and there 
should be no difficulty in landing it in London in good order. London dealers, 
advise that profitable pric^ are almost certain during March for good quality 
peam. Owing to lack of support from the growers the proposal fell through, 
but this seas n the Secretary to the-Fruitgrowers’ Association (Mr. ■ W. L. 
Summers) took the matter up again, with the result that the s.s. Ormeto, which 
sailed on Jmmmcj 2^th, carried about 250 cases of these pears. In addition, 
50 to 60 cases of Durondeau and Gansell Bergamot pears and 50 cases of 
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early apples liave been sent by tbe same steamer. Tlie Western Australian 
Fruitgrowers' Association bas been co-operating with the local association, 
and about 110 cases were shipped at Fremantle. This experiment is of great 
importance to the southern States, as if we can find-a market for a few thousand 
cases each w^eek during March and April it will lead to an extension of the 
area under pears and to improved prices, as at present the demand for this 
fruit for drying and canning is not sufficient to ensure profitable prices to 
growers. The season for tliis pear as fresh fruit could be considerably extended 
by the utilisation of cold storage, but our growers do not appear to realise 
the value of this for local markets. In Victoria and Western Australia 
large quantities of peaches, pears, and other soft fruits are stored in cool 
chambers for several weeks. 


Clean Wlieat. 

A paragraph which recently appeared in the Corn Trade Journal is of 
interest as bearing on the recent investigations of the Wheat Commission. 
It says—'' The value of absolutely clean wheat is fully appreciated by every 
thinking miller, as on this the entire work of the mill depends, and if the 
wheat is not thoroughly clean all the other work goes for nought, as it is 
impossible to make a high-grade flour from wheat which is not of itself high 
grade in the essential of cleanliness. When wheat covered with dirt or drift 
once reaches the rollers there is no process known to modern millers of elimi¬ 
nating the impurities, nor is there any way to make flour of as high a grade as 
is demanded by the extremely critical dealer or consumer of to-day. The de¬ 
mand is for high-grade flour all the time, which means flour of a good color, free 
from specks of any sort, and which has strength." If it is judged only by the 
weight of the standard bushel, which is generally regarded as the best indication 
of quality, South Australian wheat will rank as the best produced in Australia, 
and it enjoys a good reputation for cleanliness, and commands next to the 
highest price in the London market. What the Wheat Commission endeavored 
to ascertain was whether a better price commensurate with the cost of double 
handling might not be secured for it if the impurities now bagged with 
the wheat were removed prior to shipment. Professor Angus, in giving 
evidence before the Commission stated that 15,000 tons of rubbish are bagged 
up with our wheat in a 20,000,000bush. harvest, and the inference was that, 
the reputation of South Australian wheat would be improved and a better 
price obtained if that rubbish could be removed before the wheat reached 
the miller. The problem is one that can be solved more easily by Australian 
wheat merchants and millers than by the farmers, because in the rush of 
the harvest the double cleaning would be a big undertaking for the latter, 
and many of them would only carry out the extra work if the recompense 
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were substantial. If the recommendation of the Wheat Commission, that 
parcels of wheat above the f.a.q. standard be forwarded to Europe for experi¬ 
mental market purposes, were given e:ffect to the result would probably show 
the Australian farmers and wheat merchants to what extent financially 
absolutely clean wheat'' is appreciated by the English miller, and then 
calculations could be made as to whether the better price received would more 
than pay for the extra cleaning. 


Semmer Friming. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. G. Quinn) writes—'' No time should be 
lost now in thinning out the dense shoots of the peach trefe, so that the re¬ 
mainder of the summer's sunlight may penetrate through the head of the tree 
to mature the buds and shoots for next season's crop. In most cases where 
the leader was cut last winter four or five strong shoots have emerged. These 
should be thinned out, leaving one or two, according to the space available, 
while the strong, rank growiihs in the middle of the tree- should either be 
shortened or suppressed in accordance with whether they are required for 
filling bare spaces or not. These remarks apply to the apricot as well as to 
the peach. Those varieties of fruits—such as apple, pear, and European 
plum—which carry their fruit upon permanent spurs often require attention 
just about tliis time of the year. The thinning out of superfluous shoots 
which tend to fill the centre of the tree, as well as the surplus leaders which 
started from the top of last year's wood, is very necessary; but it is desirable 
to retain a fringe of those laterals which project outwardly from_the main 
arms and which hang like an apron round the outer face of the tree. Tlie 
laterals which are removed to admit light and air may be shortened back 
within 4in. or 5in. of their bases. The main advantage to be obtained from 
this wmrk is the admission of sunlight to those spurs which are forming 
naturally from the leaders or laterals, thus enabling them to ripen slowly 
and steadily. The transforming of the buds upon the stub of the lateral 
whichJias been shortened is rmuaUy a very' gradual process, and although it 
certainly does take place during the course of two or more seasons it is not, 
after all, the main consideration of summer pruning. Though the laterals 
which have been allowed to hang as a fringe on the outer surface of the main 
branches are somewhat untidy in appearance, they will tend to check off the 
vigor ^f a tree which has assumed a fair size, and as the fruit spurs upon 
such laterals become of value in the course of a season or two the lateral may 
^ be shortened back closer towards the parent limb, so that when laden with 
fruit it may not bend down and overlap its fellows to an injurious degree." 
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Bitter or Brown Pit of Apples. 

The Secretary to the South Australian Fruitgrowers" Association writes 
as under—At the IsTationai Conference of Fruitgrowers held in Perth 
recently the question of losses caused to the fruit industry the disease 
known as bitter or brown pit was discussed at some length, and it was decided 
to ask each State Government to appoint a committee consisting of two apple- 
growers and a departmental expert to inquire into and report fully on this 
trouble. It was further resolved that one of the delegates from each State 
should endeavor in the meantime to obtain from growers, for the benefit of 
the proposed committee, such information as may be available, and I was 
deputed to undertake this work in South Australia. In view of the heav}^ 
losses every season from this disease the matter is one of practically national 
importance, and I would therefore ask you to be good enough to give publicity 
in your rural columns to the inquiry we have undertaken. Information is 
desired on the following points :—^How long has the disease existed in the 
orchard ? Are any varieties more subject to it than any other ? Is there any 
class of soil or are the trees on any kind of stock more subject to it than any 
other ? Have any experiments, including manures, been tried, and, if so, with 
what results ? Under what weather conditions—^.6., the season generally—is 
the disease most prevalent ? I shall be glad if fruitgrowers will give this matter 
attention and communicate with me.—^I am, &c., W. L. Summers, Coromandel 
Valley."" 


Bestructlon of Saltl|iisli by Insects. 

Mr. W. W, Froggatt (the Government Entomologist of New South Wales) 
recently examined a la:*'ge tract of country in the neighborhood of Hay, 
where it was reported that the saltbush had been destroyed by insects. There 
are some hundreds of thousands of acres upon which the whole of the saltbush 
has been completely denuded of its leaves, and in many cases, particularly on 
the higher land, the plants are dead. Mr, Froggatt was informed that some 
months ago the whole of this country was swarming with caterpillars which 
cleared the leaves of! the bushes. He found in the soil under the bushes a 
great number of pupae of two difierent moths that had done the damage, and 
secured a large number to breed out so that the species can be identified. The 
denuded saltbush was later on attacked by the larvae of a beetle or weevil, 
and an immense number contain the larvae or pupae which are the final cause 
of much of the saltbush dying. In many places a web-spinning spider has 
become so numerous on the plains that every dead hush is covered with fine 
web, so that in the early morning, or when the sun is low, the miles of web- 
covered hush has a most remarkable appearance. While there is a great deal 
of the bush quite dead, some of the plants which have been attacked by cater¬ 
pillars only are showing signs of life, and i! summer rains come in good time 
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tliey will probably recover. In the meantime, some hundreds of thousands 
or acres are apparently covered with dead twigs, and an immense amount of 
valuable stand-by fodder has been destroyed. Mr. Froggatt regrets to add 
that nothing can be done as regards dealing with these pests on such a large 
area, but from observations made he is of opinion that on the plains a large 
proportion of the moth pupse are infested with an ichneumon wasp, many of 
which were flying around while he was digging out the pupae. These natural 
parasites will probably destroy a great number of the pests before the next 
broods mature. The occurrence of this pest, says the Agricultural Gazette of 
New South WaleSy grimly emphasises the difficulties that may be expected to 
follow on the destruction of insectivorous birds. 


Irish Blight on Tomatoes. 

Mr. D. McAlpine (Vegetable Pathologist to the Victorian Department of 
Agriculture) reports that at the end of November he received from the Fruit 
Inspector samples of diseased tomatoes obtained from a line of 26 cases 
imported from Ne^w South Wales. The blossom end of the fruit was of a 
dirty green color, mottled with brown. The flesh beneath the discolored 
skin was of a brown, rusty color. After being cut for some time the 
fruits developed a rotten, disagreeable smell. On placing slices of the 
diseased tomatoes in a moist chamber, the fructification of Irish blight 
developed luxuriantly. That the fungus is the same as that causing disease 
in potatoes was proved conclusively by inoculation experiments. A healthy 
potato inoculated with spores from the diseased tomato developed Irish blight, 
and from bliglit-afiected potatoes the disease was conveyed to healthy 
tomatoes. In Great Britain heavy losses in tomatoes from Irish blight are 
sometimes experienced, and in New Zealand losses have been severe. Tomato- 
growers in this State should keep a careful watch for signs of this disease. 


Importation ©f Fruit, Plants, and Vegetables into M.S.W. 

The New South 'Waies Department of Agriculture has recently issued some 
new regulations regarding the importation of fruit, plants, and vegetables 
into that State. Although these regulations do not differ very widely from 
those previously in force, there are several points of interest to South Aus¬ 
tralian exporters on account of the importance of the Broken Hill trade to 
this State. The principal items are—1. Ail such goods must be inspected 
and certified by an officer of the Department of Agriculture of the State 
exporting to New South Waies that the goods are fit for export and that 
the' packages; hoidm^^ such goods a>ie neiv. 2. Each case''or package must 
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have stencilled npon it, or a tag attached to it, bearing the name and address, 
or a private mark registered with the South Australian Department of Agri¬ 
culture, of the grower or exporter. 3. All solanaceous plants or their fruits 
(potatoes, tomatoes, egg fruits, capsicums, petunias, and so forth) must be 
accompanied by a declaration made by the grower to the effect that no Irish 
blight has appeared in his crop, and by an inspector"'s certificate to the effect 
that the goods are free from Irish blight and other diseases proclaimed by the 
Vegetation Diseases Act of New South Wales. It will be seen from these 
regulations that only new bags, cases, &c., will be allowed in the Broken 
Hill trade in future. The steaming and dipping of such articles when 
returned will apparently be no longer permitted. With regard to the section 
dealing with solanaceous fruits and plants, the South Australian inspector 
will have to be satisfied respecting the origin of these plants or vegetables 
before he wall undertake to verify any declaration made by the grower. 


Inspection of Vineyards. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. G. Quinn) writes—The Phylloxera 
Board has arranged with the Chief Inspector of Fruit, under whose direct'on 
the orchard inspectors work, for those offcers to observe carefully the con¬ 
dition of the vineyards in their respective districts, and to report to the 
Secretary of the Board any vineyards whose appearance is unusual. The 
Board may then cause a further examination to be made by their permanent 
inspector of vineyards. It is thought that these arrangements may. prove 
of considerable value, as each orchard inspector is usually conversant with 
all the plantations in his district, and would be able to locate any disease at 
a comparatively early stage. Owing to the widespread character of our vine¬ 
growing industry the permanent inspector of the Board is only able to inspect 
each district once in two or three years, and the Board had under considera¬ 
tion the appointment of an additional inspector, but they decided to give 
this system a trial before proceeding further."' 


Orange Jpice as a Beverage. 

Californian papers report that a market demand has arisen at the leading 
hotels and restaurants in New York and other cities for orange juice. It is 
stated that this makes a pleasant, refreshing drink, is healthful and appetising. 
Women appear to be the chief consumers of orange juice at present, owing, 
it is said, to published statements that its free use will tend to prevent stout¬ 
ness, besides improving the complexion. With the increasing popularity of 
fruit juices as beverages there should be scope for the utilisation in South 
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Australia of surplus oranges, clierries, strawberries, raspberries, &c. All 
tbat is required is tliat tire juice sbould be extracted from ripe, sound fruit, 
and preserved in suitable vessels. Tbe process of preserving is very simple. 
If tlie juice is put into bottles, brought to a temperature of 165° to 180° F, 
and the bottles then sealed, the juice will keep for a long pe iod-—in fact, so 
long as no air can gain entry. The matter is worthy of some attention at 
the hands of our fruitgrowers. 


Agrleiiltiiral Bereaii Conferences, 

In the January issue the date of the Northern Conference to be held at 
Georgetown was given as February 24th, instead of Wednesday, February 
23rd. The annual Conference of South-Eastern Branches will be held at 
Bordertown on Tuesday, April 12th. 


Imports and Exports of Fruits and Wants. 

During the month of December 4,347bush. of fresh fruits and 6,583 bags of 
potatoes were inspected and admitted at Adelaide under the Vine, Fruit, and 
Vegetable Protection Act. One hundred and sixty-four bushels of bananas 
were destroyed. The exports to inter-State markets comprised 10,448bush. 
of fresh fruits, 4,625 packages of vegetables, and five packages of plants, also 
examined at Adelaide. In addition 252busli. of stone fruits were inspected 
and passed at Stirling North, 475bush. of fresh fruits at Wirrabara, and 
169bush. at Clare. Under the Commerce Act 493bush. of fresh fruits were 
exported to oversea markets during the same period. These were distributed 
as followsFor New Zealand, 419bush. cherries and 70bush. oranges; for 
India and the East, 29 packages preserved fruit and four cases oranges. Under 
the Quarantine Act 3,363 packages of plants, seeds, bulbs, &c., were inspected 
and admitted from oversea ports. 


MHcalyptiis In Callfomla. 

Tke.caltivation of difierent varieties of our indigenous gum trees {Eucalyptus) 
is still booming in CaMfornia. ■ Very high prices have been realised for timber 
from numerous' plantations of Eucalypts of from 15 to 25 years of age, and 
careful calculations show that these figures give a high rate of interest on the 
money invested. „ The Facific Rural Press states that in Tulare county an 
orchard of,,,,of 20-year-old peach and plum trees is being uprooted. 
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and the entire area is to be planted with Encalypts. It is further mentioned 
that Mr. E. S. Webb has left for Australia with a commission to purchase 
several hundred pounds weight of seed of frost-resisting gum trees for the 
National Forest Eeserve, as well as to secure large parcels of seed for other 
planters. What appears to be specially required is seed of gum trees that 
will thrive in high altitudes where.there is a considerable amount of snow 
and frost, as well as for planting along the banks of large water-channels. 


Soil Exliaustioii. 

To say that soil exhaustion is a bugbear, a nightmare, or a spectre, may be 
going too far, for the fact is incontestable that a farm may be depleted and left 
foul and undesirable. The true measure of soil exhaustion appears to be, 
that it is superficial, and both preventable and repairable. There is no such 
thing as ultimate exhaustion, and in most cases the mischief may be soon 
remedied. Light or weak soils may be run out in a couple of years, and as 
quickly brought back into condition. Heavy soils will bear more pulling, 
and require a longer time to fully restore; but in either case the exhaustion 
is similar to that of a hungry animal, capable of being speedily removed by 
food. There is no final exhaustion, because exhaustion is limited by fro-fiU 
As soon as crops cease to pay, even the parasitic tenant seeks a new field for 
his enterprise, and hence the land shakes ofi its incubus, and is ready for a 
fresh start. Soil exhaustion appears to be due solely to the want of one or 
other of the four cardinal substances—^phosphoric acid, potash, lime, and 
nitrogen in combination. Our view is difierent from that of the ancients 
as to soil exhaustion. They looked upon it as a sort of fatigue, requiring 
rest, or, as the Jews thought, a Sabbath. We have thrown this idea aside, 
for it is evident that root and green crops make greater demands upon the 
soil than even corn crops. We bring the land into high condition by ceaseless 
cropping, and liberal feeding. What the ancients thought fatigue we now 
look upon merely as hunger, and we have learnt that, in order to grow suc¬ 
cessive crops, all we have to do is to feed the soil. In some cases, it is true, 
land refuses to grow certain crops, if sown too frequently upon the same field, 
but these are few ia number. The reasons why this should be the case are 
not very obvious, and are, in fact, not yet understood ; but, so far as corn and 
most root and fodder crops are concerned, they do not interfere with their 
growth. If we take a broad view of soil exhaustion it may be regarded as 
a condition brought about by insufficient nutrition, preventable by the 
application of fertilisers, and curable by liberal treatment.--JoHisr Wrightson. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 

x4iiy questions relating to metliods of agTicultnre, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. Enquiries received from the 
question-boxes established by Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All correspondence 
for this department should be addressed to “ The Editor, 
The Journal of Adelaide. 


Dying Off of Apple Shoots. 

The Secretary of the Dingabledinga Branch of the Agricultural Bureau 
asks why an apple tree should shoot and then die as if burnt. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. G. Quinn) replies—''When the root 
system has been seriously injured by any cause during the late autumn or 
winter season the full effect is not usually noticed before the early summer. 
The latent vitality in the uninjured portions of the tree, viz., roots, stems, 
and branches, is sufficient to start the dormant buds into growth and is 
frequently capable of nourishing the resulting shoots until they develop a 
considerable length, even to the extent of setting fruits. It is when this 
strain, i.e., ripening shoots and developing fruits, comes without a correspond¬ 
ing supply of nourishment being made available by the roots to make up 
the deficiency that the trees collapse. Injuries caused by excessive moisture 
rotting the roots, or by root-boring insects, show in this manner particularly, 
and most probably the former has been the cause of these apple trees failing 
at the time stated,'" 

Blood Worms IN Hobses. 

The Government Veterinary Surgeon (Mr, J. F. McEachran, M.E.C.V.S.), 
in reply to an inquiry respecting blood worms in horses, writes— 

" blood worms in horses: Unless the parasites are present in the fmces the 
symptoms are mostly insidious, and it is usually only when the condition of 
the aiilmal bacomes serious tha^ attention is directed to it. The symptoms 
of animals aSected with blood worms {Btrongylus arniatm and Sderestofm 
tetracantkmm) are practically identical. In early stages Mxe animals do badly, 
lose condition, and look unthrifty, notwithstanding the fact that the horses 
are being supplied with plenty of feed. Later on the horses become emaciated, 
and if this continues complete prostration may result. There may be a 
haggard and anaemic look about the eyes, and the horse may have inter- 
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inittent attacks of colic. Horses affected with blood worms prefer the 
recunibeiit position. When the Strongylus armatus affects the circulation 
the symptoms may be obscure, e.g,, unaccountable lameness in one or more 
limbs—stiffness not unlike sub-acute founder or partial paralysis. Re 
medical treatment: Very often a dose of laxative or purgative medicine 
in conjunction with an anthelmintic, e.^., oil of turpentine, will have the 
-desired effect. But other generations of parasites may be produced, and 
will require treatment at a later date. When severe constitutional symptoms 
•appear, drastic treatment may be necessary, and before commencing such 
it is very essential to build up the constitution with tonics and stimulants, 
e.g., sulphate of iron and gentian. Follow with the following powders :— 
Santonin, 6drms. ; tartar emetic, Gdrms.; powdered sulphate of iron, IJozs.; 
powdered gentian, l-|ozs. ; powdered ginger, l-|ozs. Mix and make into 
six powders. One powder to be given in the food every second morning; 
then give a dose of laxative medicine, e.g., raw linseed oil, or a bran mash 
with ste wed linseed. In young animals one-quarter the dose should be used. 
Treatment must be continued at intervals for some little time in order that 
•successive generations of parasites may be acted on. Farmers should forward 
•specimens of parasites found in dung for identification before proceeding 
to carry out treatment suggested.’' 

Diseased Foliage. 

“ F. L. N.,” Adelaide, has forwarded to the department the foliage of 
jsome peach trees having a pale silvery appearance, and also some leaves of 
a grape vine which were matted together with silk webbing. He asks for 
particulars concerning the specimens. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. G. Quinn) replies—The leaves of the 
peach are affected by the pest commonly called red spider, a small mite 
which usually spins minute webbing on the under sides of the leaves from 
whence it attacks the foliage by damaging the epidermis and then absorbing 
the sap. This gives rise to the pale appearance referred to. These mites 
are favored by dry, hot, still weather, and the best preventive is to spray 
frequently the tops of the plants with cool water, as well as to keep the ground 
moist. Sulphur is an invaluable remedy against this family of pests and if 
dusted over the plants during a hot day the pests will be considerably reduced. 
Spraying with kerosine emulsion is also a very good preventive. The vine 
leaves which you forwarded have been attacked by a small leaf-rolling moth, 
evidently a species of cacoecia. These active little green caterpillars bind 
the surfaces of the leaves together, or draw the leaves over the fruit, and in 
this sheltered position devour the cellular tissue of the foliage or the surface 
of the fruit. Stone fruits, such as plums and nectarines, are also damaged, 
though they are rarely punctured in the manner peculiar to the codlin moth 
■caterpillar. When the bunches of grapes are newly formed these insects 
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bite off the small stocks of the braachlets, spinning the dried-np berries into^ 
clumps. In this sheltered position the caterpillar enters the chrysalis stage^, 
and the moth, which is of a dull straw color, emerges in a few days and com¬ 
mences to lay eggs. Wherever a strong pressure of water is available, as. 
it frequently is in suburban gardens, these may be dislodged by squirting 
the plants. They may in the early stages of the development of the fruits 
be destroyed by spraying the plants or those parts of them which are affected 
with arsenate of lead, say lib. to 15galls. of water. This remedy, however,, 
should not he applied when the fruits are approaching maturity.” 

Fruit Cases. " 

B. de G.,” Nairne, wuites asking for information wdth regard .to the Stan- 
dard Fruit Case Act. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. G. Quinn) replies—''As hir as I am 
aware the Government do not intend to enforce the Standard FiuiR ilase 
Act until it is further amended. You may therefore continue to use kerosine- 
cases within the State, but for inter-State trade you must use new cases^" 
When the proposed amendments are made to our Act it will be in every 
identical with the Victorian Standard Fruit Case Act. The New South 
trade does not demand a case of a special size, but the cases that are used 
must be new. There is no regulation compelling you to line your cases with, 
paper, though ordinarily it is a good precaution and helps to protect the 
fruit from bruising, and assists to maintain its appearance. The standard 
export case, known as the ^ Peacock case,' may be obtained from various, 
firms in Adelaide from iOs. to 12s. per dozen made up, or 9|d. each in the 
shocks.” 

Worms in Fowls. 

" Poultry-farmer ”■ writes stating that considerable mortality exists in his'. 
poultry yards, Many of the birds which died were in an emaciated condition. 
On opening one of the birds which died he states that he found numerous, 
round worms of a dirty yellowish color, and from |-in. to 2in. in length. He 
desires information on the subject 

The Poultry Expert (Mr. D. F. Laurie) replies—“ These are known as the 
white worms of the alimentary canal, and belong to the nematode, genus 
HetemMs. Four species are known to infest fowls, but only two are commonly 
met with, B. inftexa and if. papillosa. It is frequently found that death 
is caused by obstructions due to the habit of these worms rolling themselves 
in balls containing 20 to 40 wmrms. These worms develop directly from 
eggs which are eaten by the fowls; as a rule the trouble may be of long 
standing before death occurs. Symptoms .—The birds are at all times ravenous 
and fast lose what condition they may have. They often have a cough and 
running at the nostril, as if suffering from cold or catarrh. The feathers are 
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ruffled and devoid of slieen, and the comb shrivels and loses color. In most 
cases diarrhoea sets in, due doubtless to irritation and consequent septic com 
ditions. The worms frequently pass away in the droppings, and so the ground 
becomes seriously tainted. Treatment —If the whole flock be affected the 
best method to adopt is to keep them without food for 12 hours and then give 
them a feed of mash, to which add for each 20 fowls, and before the mash is 
moistened, one teaspoonful (heaped) of the following powder :—Santonin, 
one part; ground areca nut, seven parts by weight. This must be thoroughly 
and equally mixed throughout the bran and pollard before it is moistened. 
Care is necessary, as an overdose may be fatal. For one fowl the dose is as 
above in grains. Santonin alone is often recommended, but this must be 
administered in individual doses of three grains in a pill, and is all very well 
for isolated cases. Repeat this in three days and then move the fowls to 
fresh ground. The old yard should be drenched with strong* carbolic acid 
wash and then forked over and dressed with quicklime. Later on a crop 
of rape should be sown to sw^eeten the soil. Where the double-yard system 
is resorted to this work can be easily carried out. Worms are very common, 
and the occasional use of the above powder is to be recommended. Obtain 
from a chemist and keep tightly corked.” 

Bucks foe Export. 

Ducks ” wishes to know which are the best breeds and crosses for export, 
and also asks if the Government buys the ducklings '? 

The Poultry Expert (Mr. D. F. Laurie) replies—The Pekin is the best 
for export, as it is hardy, quick-growing, and the ducklings attain good size 
at an early date. The Aylesbury is equally as large and has white skin and 
flesh, but as it is practically unobtainable here the Pekin must take first place. 
The cross between Aylesbury drakes and Pekin ducks is a splendid one. 
Most of the Aylesburys seen now have a strong infusion of Peldn blood. 
The Government does not purchase poultry for export. Suitable birds will, 
if delivered at the Depot, Ocean Steamers Wharf, Port Adelaide Jby rail or 
otherwise), be prepared and shipped to England for sale on account of owners. 
If desired an advance will be made of Is. each for chickens and 2s. each for 
ducklings approved for export. If shipping wuite at once to the Poultry 
Expert, as the season closes on March 31st.” 

Objection to Black-legged Fowls. 

Black Orpington ” writes at length on the subject of black legs on export 
fowls, and requires information as to why they are objected to in England. 

The Poultry Expert (Mr. D. F. Laurie) replies—No one denies the good 
quality of the Black Orpington, nor that it is a good table bird. The point 
is that the English people have prejudices. They rank poultry in the follow¬ 
ing order :—1st, white legs, ffesh, and skin; 2nd, white flesh and skin and 
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yellow legs; 3rd, yellow legs and creamy skin. Birds with black legs are 
always difficult to sell owing to tbe strong prejudice, but as there is likely 
to be a bare market in England the Acting Trades Commissioner cabled that 
he could sell black-legged chickens of good quality. As you have such good 
Black Orpingtons why not put up a few pens of hens and mate them with 
White Leghorn cockerels—^you will get all the chickens white-plumaged and 
white-legged, and they will grow quickly and make fine export fowls. A 
great many breeders are doing this. If you use a Black Orpington cock and 
White Leghorn hens you will get chickens of all colors, and generally wdth 
black legs. This is due to what is termed sex limitation in color : the 
White Leghorn cock is dominant as regards feather color and in the leg the 
pigment of both parents is latent.'^ 


Manuring Fallow Bepobe Seeding. 

“ J. B. T, writes—“ I shall be obliged if you will inform nae whether it 
is advisable to drill in my manure on fallow land before seeding time. If 
so it will save time later on and enable me to get my wheat in earlier.'' 

The Inspector of Fertilisers (Mr. W. L. Summers) replies—'' The practice 
of applying the manure some weeks before seeding has been adopted by a 
number of our farmers for a good many years with success, their object 
being (as stated above) to get their manure into the ground and get the 
seeding finished as quickly as possible when the ground is in a suitable con- 
dition. MTiere this practice is followed the ground should be clean, and a 
fair dressing of manure (not less than Icwt.) should be applied." 


Treatment op Horse with Broken Knees. 

W. L." writes—One of my horses recently stumbled and fell, injuring 
both knees severely. On one knee the edge of the kneecap is showing, but 
no oil is escaping. Immediately after the accident the knees were bathed 
with a solution of washing soda in warm water. I shall be glad if you can 
advise the best treatment." 

Veterinary Surgeon McEachran replies—Apply a cold linseed meal 
poultice. Obtain a mixture of Joz. of boracic acid, ~|oz. of prepared chalk, 
and |oz.'oxide of zinc. Before putting on the poultice dust some of this 
on the side which will be against the wound. Secure the poultice with a 
narrow bandage, not more than Sin. in width, taking care that the pisiform 
bone on the back of the knee is not covered by the bandage. Carefully 
remove the poultice after 24 hours so that the coagulum formed over the 
wound is not disturbed. Apply a fresh poultice as before. Leave on for 
24 hours and repeat. After the third day apply carbolic oil of a strength 
of one^ part carbolic to, 20 parts oil." 
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Poisoning Foxes. 

H. L./^ Wirrabara, writes—“ I have tried the mixture recommended 
in the December issue of the Journal of Agriculture^ but with very poor success 
ill the way of getting the fox. They took the baits all right, but it did not 
kill them at once. I found one dead fox about three-quarters of a mile away 
from the place where the baits had been laid. So I should be obliged if you 
could let me know the quantity of carbonate of soda, also the quantity of 
strychnine that is used, and if it is ordinary crystal strychnine, together 
with any further information you can give me.'’' 

The Chief Inspector of Stock replies—“ Your correspondent does not 
appear to have had much experience in using strychnine. I should consider 
that if the fox could only get three-quarters of a mile from the spot where 
he took the bait that the poison acted very rapidly. The quantity of soda 
is immaterial^a little more or less would not matter—but it is important that 
too much strychnine is not used; about the smallest quantity one can handle 
on the point of a penknife is sufficient." 

Rickets, or Brittle Bone." 

“J. A. H." writes—I would like to ask your opinion as to the cause and 
cure of sheep running in scrub country having their bones as brittle as glass, 
so that I have known, when heading, both legs to break. If an easy remedy 
could be found, such as lime in the water, &c. (a neighbor has tried bone- 
meal, but it would seem too expensive, as a large mob would eat their heads 
off, they were so keen for it), it would be a benefit to sheep on many thousands 
of square miles in Australia," 

The Chief Inspector of Stock replies—“ Brittle bones in sheep is known 
as rickets, Lc., friability of the bones, caused by want of lime and other 
ingredients in their food. The fact of the sheep being so keen on bone- 
meal indicates the nature of the trouble. A lick of 20lbs. bonemeal, 20lbs. 
salt, and lib. sulphate of iron should be mixed dry and put into a trough 
for the sheep to lick. Salt alone has a beneficial effect." 


Manuring or Fruit Trees. 

“ H. B." writes asking for information respecting the manuring of his 
fruit trees, which consist chiefly of apricots and pears. The soil in his district 
is a stiff, clayey red loam, and the rainfall is very low. ; 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. G. Quinn) replies—-'1 advise you in 
the first place to utilise farmyard manure, because it will enafele the ground 
to take in and hold more moisture, making it more friable for tillage, and 
for the ready passage of the roots of the trees. It would also assist in main¬ 
taining an even and low temperature, which would he favorable to the roots, 


B 
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as well as to the operations of organisms in the soil. I suggest that from 
Icwt. to Jcwts. of this manure be spread around each tree, and dug in at the 
beginning of each wet season. If decomposed manure is available, use it; 
but if not, the fresh manure could be spread and dug into the soil. The 
layer of manure should not be completely inverted, but be mixed with the 
soil, and this could best be done by means of a digging fork. Artificial 
manure could also be iised as an auxiliary to the above, say from lib. to 
6ibs, of bonedust and from lib. to i|Ibs. of sulphate of potash. This could 
be sown over the ground from within a foot or 2ft. of the stem to a foot or 
more beyond the spread of the branches. This should also be dug in during 
the early portion of the wet season. In such dry localities a mulching of 
stable litter is of considerable value during the summer time, as it not only 
saves the expenditure of water, but it also helps to keep the ground cool. 
This, however, should not be dug in directly beneath the trees where it has 
rested during the summer, but should be scattered over the spaces between 
the trees before the ground is dug or ploughed. 





Allestdale Homr&tbau, Oodnapatta. 
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PARAFIELD HARVEST RETURNS, 1909-10. 


By A. E. V. Richabdson, B.A., B.Sc., Assistant Director of 
Agriculture. 


The Season. 

The rainfall during the year at Salisbury was just under 24in., an amount 
considerably above that of the average yearly fall. A comparison of the 
year's rainfall with that of the preceding year and with the mean of the 
31 preceding seasons affords a very interesting study. 



1909. 

1908. 

Av. Rainfall 
(31 years). 

January.. 

.68 .. 

.27 

.. .85 

February. 

.19 .. 

.32 

.. .56 

March .. 

.. .48 .. 

1.81 

.. .95 

April. 

. 2.78 .. 

.85 

.. 1.93 

May ............... 

. 3.71 .. 

3.30 

.. 2.10 

June. 

. 1.35 .. 

3.52 

.. 2.65 

July..... 

. 2.76 .. 

.99 

.. 2.03 

August... 

. 5.46 .. 

2.18 

.. 2.21 

September. 

. 1.84 .. 

2.39 

.. 1.59 

October.. 

....... 2.34 .. 

2.59 

.. 1.54 

November --- 

. 2.09 .. 

.28 

.. .98 

December .. 

..28 .. 

.48 

.77 


23.94 18.98 18.16 

As is general in this district, the first quarter was unusually dry, just 
slightly over lin. being recorded for the first three months. Such compara” 
tive dryness, broken occasionally by slight showers, .only led to hardening 
of the crust of the fallows, tending to rapid evaporation of what little moisture 
had been conserved after a comparatively dry December. The winter season 
opened with a nice fall of 2.78in. in April, and continued with serviceable 
falls during May, June, July, and culminated in an exceedingly wet August, 
during which 5.tfiin. fell, this being a record for this month. Dry weather 
set in during September and continued through October, ending with a short 
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humt of extreme heat early in November, when the thermometer soared 
to in the shade. This hot spell doubtless interfered with the yields of 
some of the earlier wheats, particularly Bunyip, Comeback, and several 



MEDEAH, TONS PER ACRE 


crossbreds which were well forward at this period. The prolonged cool 
weather during the rest of the ripening period in some measure relieved the 
situation and allowed the grain to fill out well. The harvesting period was 
marked by abnormally cool weather. There were hut few days in which 
the stripper could be worked to advantage. Unfortunately, inordinately 
windy weather characterised this period, and as a result some* varieties went 
down, others shook out badly, whilst others again were only slightly affected. 



HUGUENOT, 6ft HIGH, READY FOR REAPING. 
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Seed Plots. 

About one-third of the available area was devoted to the seed plots. This 
was sown with^ some of the most useful of our grain and hay wheats. Un¬ 
fortunately, owing to the small area available for this purpose, some very 
-desirable varieties had to be omitted at seed time. The object in sowing 
these plots is to raise seed wheat clean and true to name for distribution. 
•Special efforts have been made.each year to carefully hand-pick the plots 
until each is absolutely uniform and entirely free from strange heads. In 
most instances this task has not been unduly wearisome, because the plots 
were originally raised from a few typical plants. In some instances, however, 
much labor has been involved in the operation, and this wherever seed wheat 



A STOCK OF MEDEAH, 7ft. HIGH. 


was purchased from seedsmen. I may mention, by way of illustration, 
.a typical case. At seed time 0-813 acre of well-prepared fallow was sown to 
Baroota Wonder with a perfectly clean drill. This seed, obtained from a 
prominent seedsman, was guaranteed pure and clean. At harvest time, 
however, the number of strange heads in proportion to the Baroota Wonder 
was .such that we had perforce to give up all hope of cleaning the plot, and 
consequently stripped it for the mill. This experience is one that will be 
familiar to many who have purchased seed wheat in good faith. No one 
would object to a few strange beads in a plot; indeed, unless special precau¬ 
tions are taken in cleaning the harvesting machinery it is difficult to obtain 
absolutely clean grain. In the instance quoted above a small average square 
patch, containing about.10 sq, yds. was cut by hand, and a rough idea of the 
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punt}" of the plot estimated by counting the various types of head in the- 
patch. Out of a grand total of 1,306 heads, there were 371 dark,-brown or 
bronze in color, obviously strangers, and 935 heads with white chaff of which 
at least 114 were certainly not Baroota Wonder, leaving 821 which may have 
been seed of the type guaranteed; in other wmrds, only 821 out of 1,306, 
he., about 63 per cent, of the heads were really Baroota Wonder, whilst 3T 
per cent, were strangers. 

The following table snraraarises the yield of the various seed plots 

Bush, lbs. 


1. Federation (third year's selected) ... 35 38 

2. Federation (selected from middle chest). 35 19 

3. Federation (grown by F, Coleman) ... 34 38 

4. ' Yandilla King....... 30 54 

5. White Tuscan.... 29 6 

6. Baroota Wonder.— .. 27 46 

7. Triumph .. 26 43 

8. Correll, No, 7 .. 26 36 

9. Special Comeback ... 24 15 

10. Cumberland . . .. 23 3 

11. American, No, 8 ... 22 53 

12. Gluyas ... 20 40 

13. Bunyip ...... 20 16 

14., MarshalFs No. a'.... 20 7 

15. Medeah ...................... 18 57 

16. Huguenot..... 16 42 


A perusal of this table will reveal the distinct superiority of Federation 
over ail other varieties grown on the farm. The difference in yield between 
Federation and Yandilla King, the next on the list, amounts to over 4bu8h., 
which, at current rates, amounts to 16s. per acre extra profit througli using 
the former variety. The difference between the yield of Federation and 
MarshalFs was IShush., which means £3 extra profit per acre in favor of 
Federation. These figures are indeed startling, especially when it is remem¬ 
bered that all these plots were sown on uniform land, treated, so far as manure, 
seed, and cultivation, are concerned, absolutely identically. There can be 
no questioning the statement, extraordinary though it may at first sight- 
seem, that the difference in yield between two varieties of wheat on the same 
farm under absolutely similar conditions is frequently sufficiently great to 
more than pay for the rent of the Ia>nd on. which the crops are grown, or the 
interest on its value. This has been borne out time after time in depart¬ 
mental experiments; hence the great necessity and justification for variety 
wheat tests in various districts in the State. Varieties which do remarkably 
well in some districts may be ill-suited for other d stricts, and it is imperative 
that the question as to wffiat varieties to use should he solved as far as possible 
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in eacli district of tlie State by tlie 
light of actual and careful experi¬ 
ment. Of course the season un¬ 
doubtedly has a great influence on 
the yields of particular varieties 
during that particular season. So 
far as the above varieties are con¬ 
cerned, it is only fair to add that 
Gomeback, Bunyip, and Cumberland, 
owing to their forward growth, felt 
the effect of the fierce spell of hot 
w'eather in early November. Doubt¬ 
less in another season the early 
maturing qualities of these wheats 
might have considerably improved 
their relative places on the list. 
Portions of the Medeah and Hugue¬ 
not plots were cut for hay. The 
Medeah gave 4 tons 13|cwt8. per 
^cre, the Huguenot plot 4 tons 
Il|owts, 

The Breeding Plots, 

In the breeding plots have been 
gathered together a very interesting 
collection of wheats. Prominent 
among these are many of the best 
varieties of Indian, American, 
Canadian, Hungarian, and Russian 
wheats. Over 100 distinct varieties 
were sown in single rows 2ft. apart, 
and separately harvested by hand. 
Among these imported wheats are 
some that are likely to be of great 
value in this State. Their chief 
merit, however, lies in the fact 
that they possess many desirable 
qualities which, by crossbreeding 
with the very best of our local 
varieties, may lead to consider¬ 
able and permanent improvement 
of the latter. The great improve¬ 
ment already noticeable in the con- 



A FEW OF THE BREEDING PLOTS, 
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formation of the head and, more particularly, in tlie quality of the grain 
as a result of sucli crossbreeding sliows that the labor bestowed on tliese 
breeding plots has not been altogether in excess of tlie reward. 


The Crossbked Wheats. 

These form the most important part of tlie work at Parafield. The volume 
of work has so increased that this year there are considerably over 300 separate 
plots. This number will be considerably augmented during the coming 
season. Each of these plots has been separately catalogued, classified, 
and described, and very rigorous selection will be exercised to secure only 



« bUiYiKSt OF THE CROSSBRED PLOTS. 

the best ^nd most promising types. It is impossible here to dwell on the- 
details of these crosses, but opportunity will be taken in a later issue to discuss. 

m ^me detail some interesting results that have been secured in this branch 
of the work. 

F^st Year Crosshreds.-The most promising of the crosses made during 

^ = Huguenot x Triumph 

S J ? !■ ^ ^ ^ Jonathan; Club- 

Hul«- i h Federation; Indian No. 18 x Comeback; 

duSnrf f were the progeny of the crosses eLted 

h’ T7 ^ ™ws. Many of these- 

showed phenomenal heads, and have been the admiration of many visitors. 

dur^g the harvest. The Mowing crosses of this division appea7to be S 
nb X Comeback. 4. Indian No. 6 x John Brown. 5. Club- 
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head x Yandilla King, 6, Indian No. 1 x Comeback. 7. Indian No. 3 x 
Comeback. 8. Indian No. 9 x Comeback. 9. Indian No. t3 x Federation. 

Third and Fourth Year Crossbreds ,—-Among these were a number of unfixed 
crosses, which were handed over to the department by the late Air. W. Farrer, 
of New South Wales, the originator of Bobs, Federation, Comeback, &c. 
These were sown last season with the drill in long narrow rows to facilitate 
any cleaning that might have been necessary. These crossbred plots were 
watched very closely during their vegetative growth with a view of narrowing 
•down the number of selected types to the minimum. Six of these types 
were selected as likely to be of service as grain-yielders. Unfortunately 
.all these plots were near a heavy boxthorn hedge, and w^ere consequently 
somewhat harshly treated by sparrows. In spite of this, however, the results 
were very satisfactory, comparing favorably with some of the best yielders 


on the farm. The yields were as follows 

Cross. History. Bush. lbs. 

1. Crossbred 21 MarshalFs No. 3 x Yandilla ....... 30 50 

2. Crossbred 28 White Naples x Florence.. 30 44 

3. Crossbred 23 Bobs x Yandilla. 29 14 

4. Crossbred 12 Bobs x Gluyas .. 27 26 

5. Crossbred 18 White Naples x Gluyas... 27 20 

6. Crossbred 13 White Naples x Gluyas. 26 30 



MABE AND FOAL AT PABAFIELD. 
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LUCERNE HARVESTING. 


9 

B5^ S. McIntosh, Manager Murray Bridge Irrigation Farm. 

Lucerne {Medicago satim) is beyond doubt the most valuable and pro¬ 
ductive fodder plant the world over. Although it has been grown in Australia, 
for many years, the general public are only awakening to its true value as* 
compared with other fodders, and it is astonishing to find the ignorance 
which exists regarding the various forms in which it may be made use of. 
Many growers, with experience dating back over a decade, confess to the fact 
that they have never used lucerne except as green fodder; others inform, 
you that they once tried to turn it into hay, only to meet with failure, as all 
the leaves fell off, or else they apparently stacked it too green and the hay 
turned brown or musty. Consequently, as the lucerne crops axe now at their 
best, and there is a keen inquiry for information in this direction, a brief 
description of the method which I have found most satisfactory during IB 
years active' experience, may prove of more than passing interest and profit. 
In the first place there are a few points which must be observed and carefully 
practised to secure thoroughly successful results :— 

L The soil selected should be a fairly deep loam, containing a high 
percentage of sand rather than clay, and with a free but slow drainage. 

2. Land set apart for sowing should be fallowed to a depth of from 4in. to- 
Sin, on high land, and not more than 4m. on reclaimed swamp land. It should 
then be carefully worked down with the grader and Acme harrow and kept 
free from weeds. 

3. Good, sound, clean, seed, free from dodder, must be secured and sown 
preferably after the first rains in April at the rate of from 121bs, to 201bs. per 
acre according to locality. 

4. Seed should be lightly covered with a chain behind the seed-drill or an 
Acme harrow, and then roiled with a light rolleh 

The question constantly asked by amateur growers is, Which do you re¬ 
commend, drilling in the seed or broad-casting ? ” My reply is that I prefer 
the latter, as I find from experience that the moisture from the drilled plots 
dries out more rapidly than from the broadcasted after the cuttings, while, 
if grazed between seasons, the sheep eat off the crown of the plants in drilled 
plots more readily than in the other, owing to the former foing more easily 
available ; while again they often cut out runs between rows away from their 
camps, which causes the plant to stand up considerably higher than they 
originally did above the ground surfiee, and the mower is liable to cut them 
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off below tbe crowns the following season if the machine is set as low as 
possible, as it should be. On irrigated land containing a high percentage of 
humus, more particularly on reclaimed swamp country, where the general 
^surface must of necessity sink through the decay of the immense deposits of 
vegetable matter, I have repeatedly noted the crown of the plants, when 
drilled, standing several inches above the ground level, and in more than one 
instance have seen the mower or cutter effectively decapitate hundreds of 
plants in the rows. With a thick stand of broadcasted lucerne this ds not 
possible. All the finest stands of lucerne which have came under my notice 
were either sown by hand or with the broadcast seedsower. The cultivation 
-and manuring of the plots cannot be dealt with in this short article, and may 
be left over until the beginning of winter. 



LUCERNE CROP ON MESSRS. MORPHETT BROS.’ LAND AT MURRAY BRIDGE, 


Lucerne sown in April should, in anything like a favorable season, be ready 
for the first cutting in October or November. The plant is usually rather 
spindly in appearance, comparatively few of the crowns having even started 
to form. The best guide as to the proper time to cut is the bloom, which 
should just be commencing to show. Where the growth is light or where the 
plant has to depend upon the ordinary rainfall for its sustenance it is advisable 
to leave the first cut ” on the ground, where it acts as a light mulch, and thus 
assists to retain the available moisture for the second and subsequent growths. 
In irrigation districts, or where water is supplied artificially, it is preferable 
to irrigate the land from three days to a week before cutting. This will serve 
to force on the second growth immediately the plant has recovered from the 
shock of the first cutting. The second cut should be ready in December or 
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Januaiy at ktesfc, while the subsequent cuts should follow at intervals of 
from four to six weeks, until May. On the reclaimed land of the Murray^ 
lucerne maintains its growth throughout the winter months, but generally 
from May or June until August or September according to the severity of the 
season, lucerne of one year's growth or over is apparently comparatively 
dormant above the surface. 

Gbeen Foddee. 

This may be cut at any time, but experience has proved most conclusively 
both in America and Australia that the most profitable results are derived 
from lucerne if it is cut from when just coming into bud up to the time when 
one-tenth of the whole crop is showing in bloom. The cut should be allowed to. 
wilt for at least six or eight hours of sunlight before feeding to stock, and on 
no account should it be used when damp or wet from dew or rain.^ o 

k J. 11/ sB a e S' a 

it HiT.23a*. i-.> . 

** One-tenth in bloom ” is the signal for the alfalfa-grower to begin to cut 
Ms crop for hay. The American Agricuitural Department has, after many 
years' careful tests and experiments, definitely decided this point, which is. 
supported by F. D. Coburn in his standard '' Book of Alfalfa," and also by 
our Australian experience generally, although I have heard more than one 

** expert" argue.tl\at it is more economical to let the full crop bloom, the 

reason given being that the stock cannot eat as much as they do when it is- 
cut at an earlier stage; but the same men advise that after all there is not 
much in lucerne hay, as the stock waste so much of it. No wonler. Allowing 
that you have irrigated your land, where water is procurable for that purpose,, 
sufficiently long before it is ready to cut to permit the mower to work freely^ 
the crop should be left in the math from 6 to 24 hours, according to the 
weather, before it is raked into rows. The stalks should be properly wilted 
before raking, but every care must be exercised to prevent them becoming 
dry ; otherwise the bulk of the leaf will be lost before stacking takes 
place. With a strong north wind blowing the horserake can follow the mower 
within a couple of hours, while, again, during a cold change, with showery 
weather, the cut may lie in the math for several days before it need be raked. 
After raking leave for a further hour or two; then fork into handy-sized cocks. 
Carting should follow in another 24 to 48 hours. 

The following hints should be followed in hay-making 

L Never cut, rake, or cart the crop when it is damp with artificial 
moisture. 

2. Do not allow the stalk or leaf to become dry before raking. 

3. Cart as much as you can in the early morning, in the evening, or,. 

if possible, when the sun is clouded. (In hot weather our men 
start carting before sunrise, or as soon after daylight as possible^ 
and rest in the middle of the day.) 
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Tliere are two distinct classes of lucerne bay, viz., green and brown. Tbe 
former is secured with a minimum loss of leaf, and stacked free of any natural 
moisture. When properly prepared it should come out of the stack a light- 
green color and with a clean sweet odor. This hay commands a slightly 
higher price per ton than brown hay; but, on the other hand, the cost and care 
necessary in preparing it are greater, while cattle eat the other much more 
readily, and the average dairyman, with experience to guide him in the matter, 
asserts that the brown gives perceptibly better results in feeding than the 
green. If it is intended to chaF the crop, it should be prepared as green 
hay, in which case, in the event of the weather at the time of hay-cutting 
being dry and warm, the crop may be cut with a binder, but the sheaves must 
be small and tied loosely; otherwise the insides will brown."*" Brown hay 
is cut and raked in rows the same as the green, but it is stacked while the 
stalk yet contains a percentage of the natural moisture. The generation of 
heat must of necessity take place in the stack, and this has the efiect of turning 
the hay into a mild class of dry ensilage, with a distinctly sweet and pleasing 
smell. Added to the fact of its being easier to make and better relished by 
dairy stock, the great advantage in its favor is that it may be stacked at 
least a day or two before the green hay, and thus permit of the plants under 
the cocks getting a start in growth. Nothing looks worse on a good lucerne 
plot than to see the sites of scores of cocks of a short and sickly-looldng yellow 
color while the bulk of the area is a rich green with a 4in. or 6in. growth 
covering it 

Hay intended for chaficutting should be stacked in suitable stacks, according 
to the quantities available, as near the chaFcutter as possible, with a view of 
minimising the loss of leaf. A tarpaulin should be spread to receive the hay 
from the stack before it is handed to the feeder of the cutter."" Some years 
ago I adopted a method of stacking both green and brown hay intended for 
general feeding, which I can with confidence recommend as being most 
economical and satisfactory in every sense, more particularly in regard to labor 
saving in the matter of feeding. The accompanying sketches give the 
reader a general idea of how to proceed in the direction indicated. I might 
add that Mr. F. W. Lehmann, of Murray Bridge, one of our most practical 
and up-to-date lucerne-growers has tried the system and assures me he is 
thoroughly satisfied with the results obtained. The stack should be erected 
on fairly high and hard soil, if possible, and in any case the foundation should 
be “ made up "" with the backscraper or grader as shown on the plan, to allow 
a good drainage. Narrow stacks of not more than from 10ft. to 15ft. in width 
are recommended, with an 8ft. or 9ft. wall. After the hay has settled, or 
when it is required for use, posts are erected at distances of 8ft. apart around 
either the whole structure or as much as it is intended to use at once, at about 
9iii. clear of the stack. If no roof is required the length of the posts are 6ftv 6in. 
by 4in. diameter or over at the small end ; they are placed to a depth of 2ft. 
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in tbe ground; a breast rail (4in. by 2in. hardwood) is then bolted in 8ft. 
lengths to the posts with fin. bolts, at a height of 2ft. from the ground surface ; 
below this any straight timber or lumber can be used for the mangers. Gal- 
vanijzed-iron cases suit admirably. At a further height of 2ft 6in,, ie,, the 
top of the posts, a head-rail of 4in. by *2in. hardwood is bolted to the upright 
with fin. bolts. You have now a one-sided manger, with the haystack as 
the feed supply. The stock feed direct between the breast and head-rails, 
and any loose straws drop into the 9in. vacancy, where they are retained until 
the face of the stack is fed down to the full depth of the manger. When the 
stock have eaten out the stack to the full length of their reach the fence is 
simply shifted into the face, or the hay can be raked down from the roof into 



the now perfect feeder. Personally, I prefer removing the fence, as you are 
then sure your stock have an ample supply of feed at all times. Should a roof 
be required, the posts 10ft. long are used. In the event of no suitable round 
timber being procurable, 6in. by 6in. jarrah or red gum is suitable. The tops 
of these are cut off at an angle to which the lower rafter holding the galvanized 
iron (in 8ft. sections) is bolted with a Jin, holt. The two top rafters (one on 
either side of the roof) meet, and Jin. bolts f aken the the two opposite roof sec¬ 
tions together. In the accompanying sketches ridge-capping is shown, but it 
is not necessary. Both fence and roof are made up of 8ft. sections, with the 
end of the rafters and rails scarfed, so that they may he fitted into the adjoining 
section and the whole structure bolted together. This permits of one ide of 
the roof being removed to facilitate the erection of a new stack on the same 
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site, or tlie ready removal of tlie whole affair on to a new site, in the event 
of stock fouling tlie original stand. In the event of roofing the stack, tlie 
liay must be raked or thrown into the feeder after the first face has been fed off. 
The three principal factors in favor of this system of feeding are— the great 
saving in labor; the complete saving of the leaf, and minimum waste after 
stacking ; and the insurance against short food supplies as long as the stack 
is available. The 3in. by 2m. V.D.L. slats between the posts are to prevent 
cattle horning 'each other. In the event of sheep feeding from these stacks 
a lower manger is required and the hay is forked into it. 

Another method of treating cut lucerne is what is known as “ sanclwicliing.'^ 
Where clean, fine, wheat, oat, or barley straw is procurable this is certainly 
the most economical system of feeding. The lucerne is cut as for hay, but, 
instead of letting it dry, it is stacked within 48 hours of cutting. You proceed 
as follows :—First, a 2ft. layer of clean straw is laid down, over which is 
sprinkled from 15lbs. to 20ibs. of dry salt per ton ot straw. A 2ft. layer of 
semi-green lucerne is then added, with further additions of straw and lucerne 
until the stack is finished. The moisture from the lucerne gradually soaks 
through the straw layers carrying the salt with it in solution; and thus the 
whole body is permeated with the natural juice of the lucerne. My experience 
is that the stock are just as partial to the straw" thus treated as they are to the 
lucerne itself. I cannot recommend lucerne for ensilage, as it is much more 
valuable as green fodder or hay, added to which it is not a perfect silage plant. 

When feeding lucerne hay to milch cows the most favorable results are 
secured from sprinkling the hay intended for use with boiling water at least 
six hours before it is fed. ' Lucerne chaff is a valuable adjunct to the pig and 
.poultry ration ; in both instances it should be steamed before using. Where 
the lucerne plant is inclined to grow rank, with long internodes and scanty 
foliage, it should be cut when first showing the bud if intended to be chaffed 
for the pig ox poultry yard. 

Mr, Elwood Mead, chairman of the Victorian State Rivers and Water Supply 
Commission, is doing much to educate the Victorian farmers and others as 
to the true value of the king of fodders, and last season he secured the importa¬ 
tion of the latest lucerne harvesting machinery from America, which I liope 
to describe at an early date. ’■ 

The following interesting extracts from Coburn's “ Book of Alfalfa ” gives the 
reader a definite idea of the value of lucerne to the stockowner 


' Stage of Griowth. , 

' ' ■ '1 

Hay Worth 
Per Ton. 

Protein 
■ Content. 

Beef 

Produced. 

When one-tenth in bloom * .... .. ,' ■ ■ 

$ 1 

Per Cent. 

lbs. 

5*35 1 

18-5 

706 

When .in full bloom . 

4*90 

14-4 

562 

When half the blooms, have'fallen 

4'35 


490 
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Food Values. 


Variety. 

Yield per 
Acre of 
Total Crop. 

Dry Matter 
Per Acre. 

Total Digesti¬ 
ble Matter 
Per Acre. 

Digestible 

Protein. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

Iba. 

Ihs. 

Alfalfa. 

34,100 

1 8,000 

5,280 

875 

Oats and peas ... . 

13,000 

3,120 

2,6.1 

350 

Mangolds .... 

i 

25,000 

i 3,500 

2,750 

232 



Dry Matter 

1 in lOOlbs. 

Digestible yutrient in ! 

. 

lOOlh^. 

Protein. 

Carboby- 
1 drares. i 

j 

i 

; Eiber 
Extiact. 

Hay. 



! j 


Alfalfa. 

91-6 

11-0 

3VJ-6 

1*2 

Oat hay .... .. 

9M 

4*3 

46 4 

1*5 

Sorghum 

82*04 

2-4 

40*6 , 

' 

1*2 

Grf.en Feeds. 





Alfalfa. 

28*2 

3-9 1 

! 12*7 

0*5 

Oat fodder . .. . ; ... . 

I 37-8 

1-6 1 

18*9 

1*0 

Sorghum . . ............. 

82*4 

2-4 

4-1 

1*2 


The protein contained in 5 tons of lucerne hay is l,lCK)Ibs-, equal to the 
food element in 9(),16lbs. of bran or 3,7541bs. of linseed meal. 

In a future article it is proposed to deal with the grazing of lucerne and 
the marketing of lucerne bay. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE CURLY«COATED OR BASTON PIGS. 


By W. J. COLEBATOH, B.Sc. (Agric.), M.R.C.V.S. 

For generations past there has existed in the county of Lincoln, cliiefly on 
the eastern side, between the seaboard and Lincolntown, a lop-eared breed of 
large, white, curly-haired pigs, know’^n locally as the '' bacon pigs of Lincoln¬ 
shire J’ They are believed to, be tlie animals referred to by Low as being of 


a large size and white color, with pendent ears/’ In theii- own immediate 



A YOUNG BOAR WHICH WAS SOU FOR 50 GUINEAS. 


locality they have been appreciated and most carefully bred for a very long 
period, but it is only during the last four years that they have emerged from 
their native haunts and taken their place amongst the Berkshires, Yorksliires, 
Tamworths, and other breeds of national importance. 

It is doubtful whether in earlier times their remarkable fattening pro¬ 
pensities, which have since been revealed at Smithfield and other trials, were 
known even to the most ardent admirers 6f the Lincoln lop-ears.” 

I . Less than three yearn ago, however, the practical results obtained by those 
directly connected with the pig, pork, and bacon industries in Lincolnshire 
and the adjoimng counties led to the formation of the lineolnshk^ 
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coated Pig Breeders^ Association, This society, which received its certificate 
of incorporation on March 21st, 1907, has the following objects in view 
1. The encouragement of the breed at home and abroad, and the main- 
tenance of the purity of the breed. 

• 2. The publication of a herd-book, with registration of the pedigrees of 
sucli boars and sows as are eligible. 

3. The holding of shows and sales. 

4. The promotion of the interests of the breed at all shows throughout the 
country. 

eb. The annual compilation and publication of a statement of transactions 
relating to shows, sales, &c., in respect of the breed. 

• 6. The securing for the breeders of a fair share of the demand existing for 
stud i.tock of high quality and excellence. 


ONE OF FIRST PRIZE PAIR AT SMITH FI ELD SHOW, 1908. 

Age, 10 nionths 1 \veelv'2 days. Live weight, oSSlbs. 

The society is under the presidency of Lord Willoughby de Eresby, M.P., 
the Vice-President being Major-General Sir Mildmay Willson Willson, 
of Rauceby Hall, Grantham, himself a prominent breeder and an enthusiastic 
member of the association. On the council are such noted breeders as Messrs. 
Henry Budding, James Cartwright, Robert and Henry Gaud well, George 
Freir, and C. E. Harris. Prominent amongst the Curly-coated herds there 
should also be mentioned those of the Earl of Londesboroiigh, Blankney Hall; 
Messrs. W. H. Ward and T. Ward, both of Carrington ; J. H. Smith, Firsby ; 
J. Sharpe, Lincoln; and F, and Rt Gasswell^ Spalding. 
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The society, which so far has registered 179 herds, has shown itself to be 
a live body keen to promote and protect the interests of the breed. They 
have drawn up tlie attached table and scale of points for the guidance of 
breeders and purchasers. 

Points of the Breed. 


GoIot — White, No otke^ color admissible. 


Scat-^ of 
Po lVtf». 


Face and neck—Medium length ; wide between eyes and ears.. 5 

Ears—Medium length, and not too much over face. 10 

Jowl—Heavy. 3 

Chest—Wide and deep. 3 

Shoulders—Wide . 15 

Back—Long and level ... 10 

Sides—Very'deep, ; ribs well sprung ..... 10 


Loin-Broad...... 

Quarters—Long, wide, not drooping ...... 

Hams—Large, and well filled to hocks ..., 

Tail—Set high ; thick .. 

Legs—Short and straight .. 

Belly and flank—Thick, and well filled ... 
Coat—Fair quantity of curly or wavy hair 


5 

5 

15 

3 

5 

3 

8 


Total ______ ........ 100 

Pricked ears, long or dished nose, coarse, straight, or bristly hair are points 
warranting disqualification. The white color should apply to botli skin and 
hair, but, as in most white breeds, blue or stained spots will sometimes appear. 
Such marks, however, are not considered a cause for rejection, provided they 
carry hair of the right color. Thin ears or a narrow forehead are objection¬ 
able. The hair is usually plentiful, and, as is evident from the illustrations, 
it is long and very curly, especially when the animal is full grown. The face 
is somewhat shorter than that of the large white pigs and the nose is narrower 
and finer. The ears are quite a noticeable feature of the breed, as they are 
rather large and fall forward over the eyes and face (lop-eared). They should 
not be too long or over-heavy, nor should they extend right over the face or 
show a tendency to '' prick up,’' as in the large Yorkshire breed. For the 
purposes of registration the society accepts only those pigs that have not 
been known tn have a cross of any other breed in their blood for the last 
five generations, and they reject any having blue or black hairs or any other 
peculiarities of form, character, or history which in the opinion of the council 
justifies refusal Once registered, the animals are tattooed inside the left 
ear with the name of the association and the number of the owner’s herd, 
whilst the owner’s private earmark is placed on the right ear, 
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The foregoing facts are put forward to bear witness to the thoroughness 
and extreme carefulness which have been displayed in the reorganisation, 
establisliment, and maintenance of this breed on a basis which shall in every 
detail be satisfactory to the breeders and their clients at home and abroad. 
Figures obtained from actual weights will show that the Lincolnshire farmers 
and breeders are more than justified'in taking steps to band themselves 
together to work collectively as well as individually to extend the reputation 
and thereby enhance the value of the old Lincolnshire bacon pig/" 

This breed was first exhibited at Smithfield in 1908, but classes and prizes 
have now b en arranged for at the English Royal, Gloucester, Peterborough, 
and Lincolnshire County Shows, and last year (1909) at Buenos Ayres hve 
classes were allotted by the council. At Smithfield these pigs will also com¬ 
pete in all the carcass competitions in addition to the ordinary and 
special wliite pig classes. From the subjoined table it will be seen 
that this breed has made (1) the highest daily gain—lib. 15*43ozs.—of 
any pig weighed at Smithfield, (2) the highest average daily gain of a v'hole 
class—11b. 13-57ozs., (3) the highest individual average daily gain—libs. 
13*89ozs.—in the single pig class not exceeding 12 months. These figures are 
all the inore remarkable when it is remembered that this practically unknown 
breed has entered the innermost circle of the pig-raising industry, and at one 
bound has secured championsliip honors at some of the most important 
competitions of the year. 


Table L— Showing Highest and Lowest Individual and Highest Class Average 
Daily Gains for Different Breeds at Smithfield Show, London, 1908. 


Breed. Pairs of Pigs. 

Age. 

Individual Daily Gains. 

Highest Class. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Averaue 
Daily Gains . 


' 

lbs. 

OZB. 

lbs. 

ozs. 

lbs. 

ozs. 

Lincolnshire Curly-coated. 

Under 12 

1 

irr4S 

1 

11-77 

1 

13-57 


months 







Large White Yorkshire. 


1 

15-04 

0 

15-fll 

1 

9-58 

Large Black.. 

cc 

1 

12-15 

0 

15-20 

1 

6-97 

Berkshire ... 


1 

()-99 

0 

12-36 

1 

4-01 

Tamworth .... 

. “ 

1 

8-05 

0 

12-07 

■ 1 

4*19 

Middle White Yorkshire.. 

<< 

1 

7-55 

0 

13-00 

1 

3-51 

Small breeds — ^Yorkshire, Essex, &c. 

t£ 

1 

2-25 

0 

9-81 

0 

3-96 

Crossbred or grade .. 

(i 

1 

10-32 

1 

1-77 

1 

5-98 


Thus it is evident that under British conditions the lowest average individual 
daily gains in the case of this breed were higher than even the highest gains 
obtained by the other breeds, with the exception of the Large Yorkshire and 
the Large Black; and in the class averages the Lincolnshire pigs again proved 
their superiority in fattening qualities over ail other breeds and crosses. 
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TxiBLE SJmv, 1908. Single Fig, Under 12 M.onths, 

Breed. Higlicst Ualiy Oain. 

lbs. ozs. 

White breecl—Lincoloshire Curly-coated ... i 13-89 

Large Black . 1 7-51 

Berksliire. 1 8-84 

Tamwortli.. 1 10-32 

Crossbred or grade .. 1 10-44 


In tills test tbe Liiicolmliire pig not only*gained more day tliaii aii}^ 
other white breed, but also fattened considerably quicker tlian the red or 
black breeds, crossbreds, or grades. 

In summarising it nia 3 wbe stated that but of 1,059 pigs exhibited and 
weighed at Smitliheld since the weighing of pigs began there, the Lincoln" 
shii’‘e Curty-coated has made the highest average daily gain of g^iy single pig 
of any breed, namely, lib. 15*43ozs.; also that its class average is Ingher by 
from 4 o 2 is. to nearly 11b. per day than the class average of any otiier breed. 

With, regard to the carcass classes at Siiiithfield Show, 19{.)8, thi^ bi’eed vviis 
not entered for competition; but the carefully and systematical!}^ k<v})t 


records of Mr. H. CaudwelFs herd render it possible to make h)stiaH,*t.iv(‘, 
and attractive.'comparisons. ' 

Table III .—Pig Carcass Classes at Smithfield S/ioie, 190S. One P'l^J Not to 


Exceed IQOlbs. Live Weight 



.Li . 

Breed, 

in 

Days 

live 

WeL'ht. 

Prizes 

Alive. 

Carcass 

Weijfht 

Cai'cass 

Daily 

(lahi. 

Shrmku,tfo 

111 

Killing. 

'■'I’.ireass 
, friz(-s. 



lbs. 


lbs. 

ozs. 

0/ 

/d 


Berkshire....... 

94 

85 

3rd 

64 

10-89 

24-70 

21' 

‘‘ ,. . ..... 

101 

78 

4th 

56 

8-87 

28-20 

4i'li 

. 

122 

94 

ist 

72 

9-44 

20-00 


” ,, ,. . 

122 

90 

H.a 

72 

9-44 

20-0() 



123 

91 


70 

9-10 

23-07 



145 

89 

— 

69 

7-61 

22-47 

B. 


160 

90 

2nd 

72 

7-20 

20-00 

iBt&RiCl 

Large Black... ; 

147 

96 

— 

68 

8-93 

23*12 

_\ 

<c 

1 153 

I 64 1 

— 

■' 47' 

4-91 

26-56 


... ...... 

: 168 

! 86' 1 

— i 

65 

6-19 

24-41 


Large l^hite... 

112 

66 

: — 

50 

7-14 

24-24 

.... i 


; 123 

87 : 

'' — ; 

67 ; 

8*71 

23-00 1 


'Middle White .. 

i 169'. 

106 1 

_ I 

■ 79 ' 

7-47 

! 25-47 ! 

I' 

Berkshire (average of 7 ) .... 

124 

88 ' 

— ! 

68 

8*93 

23*12 

1 ^_„v: 

Large Bia-ck (average of 3). ,. 

i 156 

82 ’ 

i — .j 

60 ; 

6-17 

26-71 

_ ‘ * 

Large White (average of 2) .. 

: 117 

! 76 i 

1 — 1 

58 ! 

7-92 

23-62 


Lincoln Curly-coats (av. of 12} 

84 

1 '94 ! 

,_ I 

74 '1 

14-09 

21-27 


Averaw of all . . 

133 

] 

- ■! 

1 

65 ' 

, 7*82 

. 

^ — ,. 

'' 


,:' These figures are remarkable in many ways, but for the' present' purposes it 
is sufficient to point out liow clearly they demonstrate the fact that although 
the curly-eoatpd pigs are termed the Lincolnshire hacon pigs^'^ 'yet they are; 
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unequalied in tlieir aptitude to fatten and mature early; in otlier 
words, tliey (combine tlie desirable attributes of both pork-producing 
and bacon-growing pigs, and that to an iinusual degree. Although Mr. 
Caiidwell’s 12 pigs were 7 weeks younger than the average age of the 13 
animals in the Smithfield pens, they gave an average carcass increase higher 
by more than fib. per day. In another class for pigs over lOOlbs. live weight 
but not exceeding 2201bs., and not over 9 months old, a similar table could 
bo given ; but the final figures will illustrate the point. The 10 Lincolnshire 
pigs were 54 days younger than the Smithfield class average (12 in the class), 
and yet they were, strictly speaking, not eligible for competition, because their 
average live weight at 23 "weeks old was 2281bs., or 81bs. too heavy. The 
average carcass daily gain in this instance exceeded the class average by over 
|oz. per diem. 



CHAMPION SOW AT ROYAL SHOW, NEWCASTLE, 1908. 


The results obtained in the heavy bacon class, which is restricted to pigs 
not exceeding 12 months, above 220lbs. and not over 300lbs. live weight, are 
“worthy of notice. Mr. CaudwelTs five pigs, 10 months old, exhibited at 
Smithfield, were too heavy to compete. They averaged 5861bs. live weight 
as against a class average (10 in the class) of 2701bs., and similarly an average 
carcass weight of 504lbs. against 216lbs. The average daily carcass gain was 
11b. 8-58ozs. against 10*79ozs., and the shrinkage on slaughter was only 14 
per cent., whereas the class average amounted to 19 per cent. 

Enough has been said to warrant the belief that under suitable climatic 
conditions and judicious management we have in this breed a variety of pigs 
that will return at least as much and probably more carcass weight per unit 
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of feed tlian any of tlie recognised strains of establislied breeds at present in 
use. Again, it lias been sliown that they suit both, the pork and bacon traders, 
and thus, from the farmers point of view, they seem doubly desirable. In 
the words of Mr. Williams (the secretary to the society), They are a breed 
which matures rapidly, either as porkers or bacon pigs, and give an average 
daily gain well in excess of any other breed.’' They are hardy, vigorous, sound, 
and prolihc, show wonderful fattening qualities, are early to the market, and 
the carcasses have a much larger proportion of lean than the white York¬ 
shires. As evidence of the extent to which the breed has won appreciation 
in Great Britain I would refer to the high prices obtained at the first annual 
sale held at Louth in July of last year, where young boars were selling at 
from 15 to 30 guineas, gilts from 5 to 15 guineas. At Mr. Freir’s sale at 
Deeping, St. Nicholas, 50 guineas was paid for one sow and 38| guineas 
for another ; tlie 38 females averaged nearly 9 guineas per head, and the 15 
hoarS'about , 5|'guineas. 



A TYPICAL FAT SOW, 2 YEARS OLD. 


It is not too much to say that if the breed tests are repeated and the results 
obtained are on all fours with those of last year this breed of pigs must make 
itself felt throughout the Commonwealth, as well as in other portions of Great 
Britain’s dominions. I am not aware that any importations have yet been 
made to Australasia of the Lincolnshire Guriy-coated pigs, and the'animals 
which Professor Perkins has been requested by the Government to select as 
the nucleus of a herd for Kybybolite will therefore afford an object lesson 
not only for South Australia, but for the whole Commonw^eaith. 

Accoiding to Robert Wallace it is maintained by English breeders that 
no other breed of pigs will produce, at leasf in its own district, equivalent 
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weight and quality for age, being equally good as a sucker and a bacon 
pig, and producing the right class of animal for the pork butcher at 8 stones, 
12 stones, 18 stones, or any weight up to 40 stones. A sow easily reaches 
30 to 35 stones at 12 months old; 40 stones at 20 months, after rearing a 
litter of pigs ; and 60 stones at 3 years old."^ They generally produce 
about seven for the first litter, and average 10 to 12 for a full-grown sow, 
bearing two litters a year. The milk becomes weaker after the sixth litter; 
consequently the sows are rarely kept after they are 3 years old. De- 
tractors of the breed find fault with the heavy shoulders and '' coarse bone ; 
but it must be remembered that with such rapid development of butcheps 
carcass strong, substantial limbs are essential, and the absence of the coarse¬ 
ness in other portions of the oarcass confirm the opinion that the stout, 
sturdy legs are but proportionate to the general development of the 
breed. They are liardy and thrifty at all stages of growth, and have been 
very siiccessfully crossed with Berkslurcs, Large Yorkslures, and Large Blacks. 
Finally I would add that the establisliment of this breed at the Government 
Experimental Farm at Kybybolite is in direct accord witli what, in my 
opinion, should be regarded as a guiding principle in the stocldng of State 
farms. These institutions furnish recruiting-grounds for farmers in regard to 
bred stock, and as far as possible it should be arranged that each Govern¬ 
ment farm should be equipped with distinctive strains and breeds of stud 
animals, so as to widen the field of selection and at the same time test the 
merits of the various breeds under conditions likely to favor their develop¬ 
ment, 
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FORAGE POISONING. 

Loss of Valuable Horses. 


The following interesting report by the Government Veterinary Surgeon 
(Mr. J. F. McEachran, M.E.C.V.S.), respecting the investigation of the causes 
of deaths of horses in various parts of the State, has been forwarded to the 
Commissioner of Crown Lands by the Chief Inspector of Stock :— 

I have the honor to forward the following report on the three outbreaks 
of “ forage poisoning "’ which occurred at Mallala, Balaklava, and Warner- 
town. 

History on Disease IN South Australia. 

For many years past the officials of the Stock Department have had their 
attention directed to mortality amongst horses in different parts of the State. 
The deaths usually occurred in the summer months, and the symptoms were 
those of paralysis. Death generally took place in from 18 to 24 hours, hut 
occasionally horses remained paralysed for several weeks. Very few horses 
recovered. In the early months of 1902 Mr. Needham (Chief Inspector of 
Stock) investigated an outbreak of disease amongst horses at Canowie. Ac¬ 
cording to a report furnished by him to the department, 25 horses were 
suddenly affected with staggers and 22 horses died. He attributed the cause 
to the ingestion of dirty, mouldy food. Owners were then advised to remove 
animals and change the food, and no further cases occurred. 

Ill 1905 Mr. Needham reported on a serious outbreak of forage poisoning * 
at Black Bock Plain. There the cause was damaged cocky chaff, wliicii 
“ was not in good condition, being spoilt with damp, and was dangerous 
feed.” Mr. Needham advised a radical change of food, and succeeded in 
staying the disease. 

The disease has been observed in various parts of the State during the past 
five years, and many outbreaks of paralysis in horses, the cause of which has 
been obscure, may possibly have been due to poisoning by forage. The 
symptoms of the cases which Mr. Needham investigated in 1902 and 1905 
ate practically identical with those observed in the Mallala, Balaklava, and 
Wamertown cases,; ; , ' 

History OF Eegent Outbreaks. 

On December 1st, 1909, M^ T. Irish, of Mallala^ the deaths of 

two valuable mares, which had died suddenly after an illness lasting only 18 
hours, and that another mare was showing analogous symptoms, vi^s., paralysis. 

The Assistant Government Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. Loxton) visited the 
premises, examined the horses, and conducted two 'post-mortem examinations. 
Mr. Loxton found evidence of a general intoxication, and although verminous 
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aneurisms were present, and large numbers of Strongylus armatus (commonly- 
called blood worms) were found in the large bowels, lie came to tlie opinion 
that the rapid ^nd fatal course of the disease could not be readily accounted 
for, and recommended further investigation. On the 6th December two 
geldings became paralysed, and were placed in slings. The animals were 
examined on the 6th by Mr. Needham and myself, and I concluded, from the 
symptoms presented, that we were dealing with a cerebro-spinal affection, 
produced by the ingestion of a toxic agent or toxic agents with the food. 
Treatment was recommended, but in the case of one of the horses—an aged 
gelding—treatment was useless, as the pharynx and tongue were paralysed, 
and the animal was unable to swallow. On the 11th instant, assisted by 
Mr. Loxton (Assistant Government Veterinary Surgeon), I conducted a post¬ 
mortem examination on this animal, which was slaughtered in a dying con¬ 
dition. The other gelding, aged 4 years, showed signs of improvement, and 
with careful treatment and nursing should recover. These animals had been 
fed on oaten chaff in which there was a large proportion of thistle. They 
were fed from large bins in an open yard. 

Mr. Irish owns about 70 horses, and has them working on three different 
parts of his farm. The three lots were fed at different parts, and the disease 
only appeared near the homestead, where the animals had been fed on the 
chaff containing the thistle. Change of food, removal of horses to another 
part of the farm were recommended, and no other cases have been reported. 
A thorough cleansing of the yard and bins and disinfection were also advised. 

On December 29th a report was received from Balaklava to the effect 
that a gelding in good condition, belonging to Sires Brothers, had died from 
paralysis on the 28th, and that two other horses were affected. On visiting 
the premises on the 30th, accompanied by the Chief Inspector of Stock, an 
examination of a gelding which had been placed in slings showed the charac¬ 
teristic symptoms of forage poisoning, and slight symptoms were also notice¬ 
able in an aged chestnut mare. A post-nioHem examination was made on 
the gelding, which was slaughtered owing to its hopeless condition. The 
animals had been fed on mixed chaff, in which there was a proportion of 
thistle. They were fed from mangers situated in open sheds or yards. 

At Warnertown a serious outbreak of forage poisoning took place on the 
farm of Mr, Hartley Hawkins. On the 27th December a three-year-old 
gelding became paralysed, and died on the 29th. Oh the 29th a five-year- 
old gelding and an aged mare exhibited symptoms of paralysis, and the gelding 
was killed on the 30th. On January 3rd a two-year old filly went down with 
paralysis, and was killed on the 5th January. A fifth ease-^a two-year-old 
filly-—occurred on the 3rd. The aged mare and a two-year-old filly are still 
affected, and are being nursed and treated. The animals had been fed from 
mangers in open sheds and yards with mixed chaff-—wheat, oaten, and barley 
—and about 1 per cent, of this was damaged, niouldy, and evil-smelling. 
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An interesting coincidence was the fact that the two-year old filly which 
went down on the 3rd and was slaughtered on the 5th belonged to another 
farm four miles distant, and had only been fed at Mr. Hawkins" farm, for a 
few weeks. Removal to another farm, change of food, cleansing of premises, 
and disinfection were advised, and here also tlie disease lias been checked. 

Symptoms Observed. 

There may be no premonitory symptoms. The horse appears gti:ff, and 
giddiness or staggering may be present. Swelling of the lips is common, with 
salivation, the discharge being glairy in character. Mucous membrane of 
eyes injected; nostrils congested with hremorrhagio spots {fetecMcp), In 
early stages pulse and respirations are normal, hut in later stages the pulse 
and respirations are increased, and as death approaches pulse becomes irregular 
and intermittent. There is no rise of temperature. (In one case a rise of 
temperature was noted, hut subsequent posf-moricm examination revealed a 
smaE patch of gangrenous pneumonia—^inflammation of lungs-—residting, 
from medicines which had entered the trachea whilst the horse was being 
drenched.) The paralytic symptoms come on suddenly. There is a total 
loss of motor power; the horse falls prostrate to the ground, and is unable 
to get up without assistance. In the majority of the cases there is inability 
to swallow, which is very prominent in severe cases. In two cases the horses 
seemingly had appetite, attempted to masticate, hut were unable to swallow. 
Owing to the animal being unable to swallow he presents a loathsome and 
pitiful appearance ; he rests his head on nearest obstacle, feed-box, bucket, 
etc,, endeavors to masticate food or drink water; tongue protrudes, lips 
become pendulous, and a muco-purulent discharge exudes from eyes and 
nostrils. Rapid wasting takes place, and horses in good condition attacked 
with this disease in its acute character very quickly become emaciated. 
Bowels may be constipated and urine suppressed. In one instance the urine 
was dark-colored. Before death horse is semi-comatose, and pulse is im,- 
perceptible. 

Po3t-Moetem Appearances. 

The principal fost-rmrtem appearances are large increase of fluid in brain 
and spinal cord—this is a constant condition—and diffuse inflammation of 
the mucous membrane of the stomach. In one instance there was extensive 
exudation of lymph between the muscular and mucous coats. In all the 
fod woftew was inflammation of the intestines, with well-marked 
hsemorrhagic spots in caecum and colon. Spleen normal; liver 

and kidneys congested. In one horse there was an exudation of lymph on 
liver and lungs, and in another haemorrhagic spots on pulmonary pleura. 
Lungs were ^ usually normal—except one case of mechanical pneumonia 
already mentioned. FetmMcB were founddn the larynx of a horse at Balaklava. 
The fost^rrmtem appearances were those of a general toxaemia. Worms— 
Strm^ylm armatus^ and tdr(^canfhu^, Ascari^ megalacefhala, and others— 
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were present in the bowels, and spiropteral tumors were seen in the stomaoli 
of two liorses, and verminous aneurisms were present in the mesenteric and 
other arteries ; but in my opinion the parasites had no connection with the 
deaths of these horses. 

No pathogenic micro-organisms were discovered in the fluid from spinal 
cord, but the investigation is still proceeding, A microscopical examination 
of damaged forage revealed the existence of aspergilU and other mould fungi, 
and feeding experiments are now being conducted. 

The Cause. 

We are undoubtedly dealing with cases of forage poisoning, and there is 
justification for attributing the cause to the existence of some toxic agent or 
agents in the food. It is a well-known fact that mouldy, musty, or damaged 
fodder will kill botli horses and cattle, especially if fed on it for some time; 
but the exact character of the poison is unknown. Wet or damaged crops 
wliicli have not properly matured are liable to become affected with moulds 
and fungi, and if used for horses and cattle may produce serious results. 
The toxic agent evidently acts on the whole nervous system, but the nature 
of the poison and the manner in which it acts is not at present known. In 
the meantime feeding experiments will be conducted in order to ascertain, 
if possible, the nature of the toxic agent. 

Preventive Measures. 

Animals should only be fed on sound, sw-eet-smelling, mature hay, chafl, 
grain, or bran ; mouldy or damaged fodder should be destroyed. The habit 
of allowing mamii'e to accumulate inland around the yards and feed boxes 
must be deprecated. Accumulations of manure in close proximity to feeding 
and watering places are always a grave source of danger to live stock. Para¬ 
sites, moulds, and bacteria are likely to be present in particles of manure, and 
may contaminate the food or water. Farmers should go in for a systematic 
cleansing of yards, feed-bins, mangers, and watering-troughs. 

As soon as horses show symptoms of paralysis they should be comfortably 
placed in slings, and if they are able to swallow they should be fed on bran 
and sound chaff, and plenty of w^ater should be supplied. Iodide of potas¬ 
sium in two-drachm doses should be administered in the drinking water three 
times daily. When the animal is unable to swallow, very little hope of re¬ 
covery is entertained, but hypodermic injections of strychnine could be tried. 
The remaining horses should be immediately removed from the neighborhood 
of infection and given a complete change of food. In a country like South 
Australia the live stock would benefit largely if farmers gave them suitable 
licks, consisting of sulphate of iron and salt, or sweet bonemeal. Farmers 
should immediately notify the Chief Inspector of Stock and the nearest local 
inspector of stock of any suspicions outbreaks amongst horses. 

A further report, giving technical details, will be forwarded as soon as the 
investigation is concluded, 
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AGRICULTURE IN ARGENTINA. 


The Journal of the Board of Agriculture of England contains an interesting 
article on the agricultural resources of Argentina by Mr. Herbert Gibson, 
a representative for the International Exhibition of Agriculture to be held 
in Argentina this year. 

The total area of the Republic is given at 729,280,000 acres, of which 
40 per cent, is at present under one form or other of rural exploitation. The 
greater area of land devoted to agriculture lies between the annual rainfall 
curves of Min. to 32m., and consists of a belt of country about 600 miles in 
length, and of a width var 5 TLng from 90 miles to 250 miles. Between the 
18in, and 24m. rainfall lines there is another large belt of country 100 miles 
to 120 miles in width, where there is but little cultivation, but which is con¬ 
sidered to be well adapted to the growth of cereals. Over another large 
area of country conditions are favorable to the utihsation of land by the 
aid of irrigation. 

The average yield of wheat is ll.Sbush. per acre. The rapid change from 
the mild spring to hot suns of early summer and the quickness with which 
cereals ripen are factors in this relatively low yield, and in this respect con¬ 
ditions are not unlike those of Australia. Ravages of locusts often form a 
serious menace, and in addition insufficient and unskilled methods of cultiva¬ 
tion noilitate against high yields. 

The area under cultivation is given as 40,271,991 acres, wheat occupying 
the leading place with nearly 12,000,000 acres, lucerne 11,500,000 acres, sown 
grasses and fodder plants 5,000,000 acres, maize 4,793,985 acres, linseed 
3,129,060 acres, oats a little short of 1,000,000 acres. Of orchards there 
are 554,041 acres, other tree plantation 1,083,695 acres, vines 302,469 acres, 
and vegetables 164,793 acres. Figures such as these show the magnitude 
of the agricultural industry of Argentina as compared with Australia. 

The enormous areas devoted to the growth of lucerne, permanent sown 
grasses, and fodder plants is reflected in the stock returns for 1907-8 as under— 

Cattle..... 29,116,625 Mules and asses. 750,125 

Sheep . 67,211,754 Goats.. 3,945,086 

Horses ............. 7,531,376 Pigs ... 1,403,591 

Of the breeding cows, numbering nearly 15,000,000, 5,791,591 are shown 
as ''unimproved,” and the balance as “ improved,” the latter being pure¬ 
bred and grade cows. The Shorthorn breed is the popular breed, 87 per 
cent, of the improved ” cows being of that breed. 
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Of a total of 41,644,968 rams and ewes for breeding purposes, over 18,000,000 
are of Lincoln breed, and 9,350,000 Merino. 

Tbe total value of tlie live stock of Argentina is given as £130,352,838, 
tlie figures liaving almost doubled during the past 12 years. 

The following tables showing the numbers of live stock and area under 
crops in Argentina and the Commonwealth of Australia will be found of 
interest :— 

Live Stock. 



Sheep. 

1 

Horses. 

Cattle, 

Pigs, 

Argentina .... 

67,211,625 

7,531,376 

29,116,625 

1,403,591 

Australia... 

87,650,263 

1,871,714 

10,180,214 

754,101 


It will be seen that except in sheep the Argentine is far ahead of the Com¬ 
monwealth in her live stock, and the magnitude of the horse and cattle breeding 
industries will be noted. 


Aeea Under Crops in Acres. 



Wheat. 

Oats. 

Sown Grasses 
and Fodders. 

Vines. 

Orchards. 

Maize. 

Argentina .. 

11,989,592 

964,065 

16,620,324 

302,469 

554,041 

4,793,985 

Australia .. 

1 

5,383,911 

642,814 

4,668,096 

61,232 i 

170,448 

299,579 

1 


In the figures for sown grasses lucerne is included. It will be noted that with¬ 
out exception the figures for Argentina are immensely greater than those of 
Australia, and it is not difficult to understand why the Republic is such an 
important factor in the regulation of prices for cereals, mutton, &c., in the 
European market. 
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MARKETING OF SOUTH AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE. 


Lectures by the Tracies Commissioner. 


( Conihmed from page 526, January Issue. J 

WHY PRICES ARE SOMETIMES INCONSISTENT. 

“ I have heard complaints made about the inconsistency of prices secured for 
the same consignment of fruit sent to London. I hare had an instance 
pointed out to me where a grower received 5s. a case less for what he described 
as exactly similar produce. Of course that largely depends on how the fruit 
is handled. When I sell the fruit I always want to know who the purchasers 
are. You may open a case of fruit and it looks all right, but further investiga¬ 
tion may show that some of it is going off. That is probably the explanation 
of the incident I have quoted. No doubt the whole line was cleared out 
promptly at lower prices~a most proper course in the circumstances. Here 
is another explanation of irregularity in returns : Last year, when the price for 
South Australian apples got as low as 7s. a case at Covent Harden, I went and 
saw a number of the big retail people who were selling the fruit at 6d. a 
pound, and one place I visited, with which 1 do a direct business myself, 1 
pointed out that 6d. a pound meant £1 a case. Isaid, *Y^ou give 7s. and 
get £1. That is rather a big margin of profit, don’t 3 ’ou think?’ I got a 
stinging reply, ‘ Yes, but look at the waste we have got to handle; nearly a 
third of the case.’ I saw it for myself. I saw some rubbish in the cases— 
bruised and battered fruit. Although they had apples ticketed at 6d. a pound, 
probably two-thirds of the case had been sold as cooking apples at a very low 
price. 

FRUIT PACKAGES. 

The question has been put to me whether it would not be possible to cheapen 
the cost of packages for export fruit. The suggestion has been made that 
stringybark cases should be used. I wish to point out that it is absolutely 
important to keep up appearances with regard to packages. The big buyers 
in England attach a lot of importance to the appearance of the package. So 
far as cheapness is concerned it would be a foolish policy to save 3d. this 
end and lose Is. 3d. the other end. It is a nice get-up they want in England, 
that has been emphasised over and over again. You must recollect that I 
am expressing the opinions of the largest retailers in Great Britain. They 
are pleased with our package, although in certain directions it might be 
improved on. We could advantageously pay more attention to the get-up, 
and it would pay us too. I heard a large retailer say, ‘You have lovely, 
stuff, hut the get-up is not good enough. Can’t you improve it ? At any 
rate don’t let it get any worse.’ 

I am glad I have been asked the question about the use of stringy hark cases. 
I have been told that because Tasmania sends home fruit in those cases we 
might do the same* So far as the packages are concerned I do not think we 
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can learn much, from Tasmania. We lead at present in this respect, and e%^ery 
retailer in England will tell you that it pays to be careful of the way we send 
fruit home. Another serious point to be considered with regard to stringybark 
cases is this. While I do not want to discount a local industry we must take 
into account whether the producers are going to reap an advantage or not. 
Take the question of weight of two cases. The present case is lOlbs. and the 
stringybark package 15lbs. Supposing, for argument’s sake, that a man in the 
Clare district sends 2,000 cases of fruit in the stringybark package. He has 
got to pay on 10,0001bs. extra weight in sending such a consignment on rail¬ 
ways here and in England. If you work that out I think you will come to 
the conclusion that there is nothing in the advocacy of stringybark packages. 
I sincerely hope that, for the credit of the State, we will stick to the case we 
are sending now. 


THE GET-UP MUST BE ATTRACTIVE. 

You must remember that in the fruit depot of some of the stores they 
show the produce in the cases themselves, and how important it is that the 
get-up should he attractive. It is nice to see South Australian fruit being dis¬ 
played in neat packages. No, I emphasise with all the words I can command, 
do not use stringybark cases! You will be paying dead freii^ht on unsightly 
packages all the while they are travelling. One grower has quoted to me an 
instance where he had sent apples home for two seasons in stringybark boxes 
and there were no complaints. That man has his own experience to guide 
him, of course. His may be an isolated case. I would be very sorry to see 
all our apples go to England in these cases. The reason for that grower get¬ 
ting good prices may have been that his apples were well packed and were 
good apples. He might have secured better returns if he had shipped the 
fruit in pine boxes. An odd shipment here and there does not wield much 
influence. It is business commonsense to give people what they wish to buy. 
They ask for a nice package and they ought to get it. 

BEST VARIETIES FOR EXPORT. 

“ Cox’s Orange Pippin, Cleopatra, Jonathan, Rome Beauty, Bunn’s Seedling, 
are certainly the best to send to England; while Reinette du Canada, .Dunn’s 
Seedling, Five Crown, are most suitable for France. 

TIME OP ARRIVAL IN ENGLAND. 

Apples and pears should reach England as early as possible—nothing later 
than the end of May. Of course, I am speaking generally, there are seasons 
when shipments later than this will do well; but invariably the fresh soft 
fruits arriving from the Continent tend to reduce prices after that time. 

PEARS. , 

‘‘I tuiderstand some South Australian growers were going to ship some Duchess 
pears to London last year, but they never arrived. At all events I did not see 
a shipment of this fruit, and I was advised that a shipment was coming; but 
1 believe this was afterwards cancelled. I asked for a trial shipment of pears; 
but I am told now that the time was too early for South Australia. The 
earlier you get the pears to London the better chance for a good market. ' In 
connection with pears considerable attention must be paid to the package 
o'wing to the delicate nature of the fruit. In some of the shipments I have 
seea the pears have touched each other and have bruised^ The biiyers in 
England would far sooner be sure of fewer pears in superior condition than 
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a wbole case more or less damaged. A system of packing wMcb I am advocate 
ing is by ba’^dng wood wool inserted between the pears. It will cost you a little 
more, but you will get that back in the increased price. Specimen cases may 
be seen at the Department of Agriculture intended to experiment next year in 
the packing of pears by this method, so as to be quite sure about the system of 
carriage. This will enable us to prove the best keeping varieties, and pave 
the way for future shipments. This is essential to satisfactory business. A 
lot of fruit that came to me last season was very forward, and unfortunately I 
had to sell it at low prices in order to clear them quickly. 

THE MULTIPLICITY OF MARKS. 

‘‘ The multiplicity of marks that obtained last season put consignees to an 
enormous amount of trouble and caused serious delay in getting delivery from 
the ship. To obviate this difficulty I strongly urge growers in the different 
districts to co-operate and ship collectively rather than individually. Apart 
from considerably reducing the number of marks, there are many other advan¬ 
tages to be obtained from co-operation. 

BAHANAS. 

“Touching again on the question of sending all the fruit to Covent Garden, 
there comes this pertinent query: Why should not all the bananas be sent 
there, too ? Yet this is far from the case, and it shows how the larger out- 
ports are being exploited by other countres. Bananas in regular shipments 
arrive at Manchester. Practically the same thing obtains at Bristol. Enormous 
quantities of bananas are sold at Bristol every year, and last year 500,000 
cases of oranges were sold there also. Bananas come in from the West Indies, 
and there is a special store for ripening them at this port. 

ORANGES. 

“ For a limited quantity the prospect for South Australian oranges in the old 
country is very good. Here again the very best must be sent, and only the best 
is good enough for the consumers. They will readily buy the best and reject 
the poor stuff. Provided Washington navels and the Renraark oranges get 
there at the right time the market is most favorable. Oranges ought to get to 
England towards the end of August, and throughout Great Britain there is a 
demand for probably as many as you are likely to ship for a few years yet. 
But I want to say this : I saw some South Australian oranges in London once 
that would have been better left here. The skins were very thick and the fruit 
generaUy was very unattractive. Nothing better than Washington navels and 
Renmark oranges go to London. 

PLUMS. 

“There is certainly a good market in England for varieties of plums such as 
Wiekson and Climax, during the months of March and April. Last year an 
experimental shipment was sent and highly satisfactory prices obtained. Cape 
Colony has established a regular trade in this particular line. 

GRAPES. 

“We have tried many times to get grapes into England, hut have been un¬ 
successful. The Cape Colony people send this fruit to London; but, of course, 
they are very much nearer. ^ They send the grapes packed in woodwool with 
satisfactory results; That idea may be worth trying if you have not already 
done so* 
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APRICOTS. 

Two years ago you could get a sale in London for apricots at from 7s. to 8s. 
per dozen tins. Last year Californian apricots, similar quality to average Soutli 
Australian, were offered for as low as 4s. 9d. a dozen for 21b. tins. If you like 
to grow the very best fruit and put in stronger syrup and grade it efficiently 
you could get a really good price for it. There are certain classes who do not 
care what they pay so long as they get the best. On my return to Adelaide I 
interviewed one of the leading manufacturers, and he told me this. He was 
prepared to put up the best grade apricots in syrup of required consistency 
provided he got the right sort of fruit. That is his proposition. I put it to 
you, is it not worth growing the right kind of apricots if you can get top 
prices for the article? I could sell apricots to-day if I coufd get the quality 
they want. I repeat here, grade, grade, grade ! It is of no use stating on the 
box that the fruit has been graded. People do not trouble what is on the box, 
they look at the contents. I have seen some of our apricots the size of Is. and 
some the size of 2s. 6d. in the same tin or box. 


DRIED FRUITS. 

“ The bottled fruits at the Franco-British Exhibition were put up by the 
fruit expert, Mr. G. Quinn, and they were a great credit to him. The French 
Jury came along and said, ‘ magnificent.^ They were quite right, it was a 
grand display; I was proud of it, as were also all the South Australian visitors 
to the Exhibition. I emphasise yet again that we lose the whole benefit of 
this exhibition work if we simply make a pretty display and do nothing else. 
People came to the Exhibition, then stood off, and said: ‘What beautiful 
fruit. I have never seen quality like that in England. I wonder where I can 
purchase some of this.’ Then, probably, you would hear somebody remark, 
with clever sarcasm: ‘ That’s all they’ye got.’ The statement was perfectly 
justified in the circumstances. So that suggested my policy of arranging with 
some of the largest retailers to stock our produce, and to put placards upon all 
these different shows stating that purchase could be made at, say, Whiteley’s, 
Sainsbury’s, the Army and Navy Stores, the Junior Army and Navy Stores, the 
Civil Service Stores, and so on. At these places they could have placards— 
Purchase fruit grown within the Empire,’ ‘ South Australian Raisins,’ ‘ South 
Australian Apricots,’ and so on. Messrs. Crawford k Co., of Adelaide, sent to 
the Exhibition a display of tinned goods, and I wish to thank that firm publicly 
for having backed up the South Australian exhibit. We got the Grand Prix 
for apples, and deserved it. 

RAISINS. 

“South Australia can produce the quality of raisins needed for the best 
trade in England, but the grading, to say the least, is far from satisfactory. 
Buyers will pick out a well-graded package sent from some other country, and 
say, ‘ If you can grade up to this you can get top prices. If you cannot grade, 
you won’t get the price, and that’s all about it.’ Well, that is a pretty clear 
statement of the position. I have sent samples out here in order to show 
the producers what is required, and they must unerringly follow that. A large 
quantity of raisins has been sent home, and the story every where is that the 
grading is not good enough. If you see a South Australian box and a nicely- 
graded package from some other country side by side, as the big retailei’s aTc 
gQ fond of showing you, you see the difference at onoet 
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ENTIEELY ,OTO OWN FAULT. 

In many instances it is our own fault if we get low prices for our raisins. 
People in England will give us tbe preference every time if we send tliem tbe 
right class of goods. We must try to avoid what I may facetiously call having 
a small timber yard in the boxes. The article must be clean and faultlessly 
graded. I have seen myself five different kinds of raisins in one handful. The 
fruit with which we compete is all stemmed and capitally graded. If we mean 
business, then we will have to do the same. When 1 was at one large retail 
establishment, one of the officials selected a box of South Australian raisins, 
and said—‘Now, 20 per cent, of that is beautiful—just what we want. Give 
us fruit like that, and we will give you the price.^ 

QUINCES. 

“ There is a market in England for quinces. Two lots were sent to me last 
season and realised 7s. and 10s. a case. A good price would be returned for 
a nice article in season. 

FBOZEN LAMB AND MUTTON. 

“ It is universally admitted that the minimum of handling is an all-essential 
item in dealing with frozen lamb and mutton. When I got to London my first 
duty was to call upon the various shipowners and experts, and I am pleased to 
be able to say they were very courteous to me. They offered me every facility 
for inspection on any of the ships bringing our produce with the result that I 
can say this. The primary sources of harm to our meat may be attributed not 
to the time that it is being transferred out of the ship into the lighter in London 
so much as after it has left the ship &ti route to the cool store. After it leaves 
the ship it is difficult to sheet home the blame. If you speak to the cold store 
people they will blame the men on the lighters and the men on the lighters 
blame the ship. It is very often impossible to follow the consignments after 
they have otice left the ship, because frequently the barges come down the 
Thames in the middle of the night. It is not a particularly happy task to have 
to sit On a Thames barge all night until the small hours of the morning to 
witness the discharging of our produce into the London stores. I was at the 
cold store when a lighter came alongside. It was a damp night and the 
hatches were off. Rain was pouring into the holds on to the carcasses. The 
men were in about the same hurry to get out of the cold store as I was, and the 
result was the carcasses were emptied in anyhow. That would happen not once 
but again and again. That is one of the chief disadvantages of London. We 
want some system of inspection; but I wish to say here that a lot of the 
damage is not done on the ships. The majority of the vessels take a great 
amount of care, and I should imagine there are times when a good deal more 
care could he taken at this end. 

HANDLING IN LONDON. 

“ A very large proportion of the lambs and mutton now sent to London is 
eventually consumed north of Birmingham; in fact, throughout the large 
manufaeturing centres of Lancashire and Yorkshire, good plain carcasses are 
preferred to fat ones. Then it is under this heading that our own lambs 
Silin particular would come. On the arrival of a shipment of. lambs at the 
London docks, this is something like the amount of handling the carcasses 
receive—from the ship to the lighter, from the lighter to the cold store, cold 
store to van, van to the railway, a long railway journey, and then very nearly 
the same performance at the other end. It is possible to have some super” 
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vision during the time the ship is discharging into the lighter, but what may 
happen between that time and the arrival at the cold stores it is not always 
possible to follow out. With some trifling modification the foregoing descrip¬ 
tion will apply to butter, eggs, and apples. 


AVOIDING GLUMED MARKETS. 

“ As against this condition of affairs in London, it is my intention to take a 
view of the more important outports individually to show the methods and cost 
of handling that obtain there. Before, however, I pass on to this there is 
another quite as important feature to he considered. It is something that only 
too often happens, and that is the crowding of an already glutted market. 
That was a condition that unfortunately was only too well demonstrated when 
marketing South Australian lambs last season. Owing to the action of specu¬ 
lators with New Zealand lamb, and the unprecedented supply of fresh meat 
coming from Holland, right up the middle of December at the rate of 60,000 
carcasses a month. The sale of South Australian lamb in London was seriously 
interfered with. The ultimate result was that ships were arriving with such 
quantities of lamb and mutton in London that the cold stores actually had to 
refuse business. The stores were full, and there were further consignments 
arriving in the steamers. What other effect could this have on an already 
depressed market than to still further depress it? This should not have 
happened. From actual experience I can assure you that the result was a 
panic. If a proportion of our lamb was sent to Avonmoutli, Liverpool, Man¬ 
chester, or Hull, it would be landed right in the centre of the people who 
consume it, and, as 1 shall explain, the handling would be limited, because at 
all these ports the ships conveying produce go right alongside the cool stores. 
Again, and in this point I shall give you figures later on, you can store in an 
outside port for three months for what it costs to store in London one month. 

REASON FOR PANIC PRICES. 

“ I will tell you my experience last season. When prices were h^ing 
slaughtered in London I put a consignment of lambs in Liverpool. In any 
case I was better able to hold at Liverpool because storage rates were not 
running up to the same extent. You can store there for three months for 
practically the same money that has to he paid for three weeks in London. 
You get the advantage of that. If one place is glutted you can hold in the 
other. If lambs and other lines of produce were more evenly distributed, there 
would not be these panic prices; because, even if you do not get any more for 
your produce at these outports, the fact that you relieve the London market 
tends to improve matters there. I ought to say Just now that our best lambs 
will favorably compare with the prime New Zealand article for the London 
trades. If this season you get an average of 8s. a head for lambs, you will 
have to he satisfied. From inquiries I have made I believe 8s. will pay. You 
must consider other means of increasing the revenue of the farm. Why not 
take up poultry as an adjunct? In connection with iambs, if farmers who 
wish to ship on their own account would eo-operate and grade and export 
under one mark, there would be a far better chance to get good prices. I 
strongly urge that after considerable inquiry and personal experience. A point 
that has to be remembered about lambs is that in England about Christmas 
time there are tremendous supplies of poultry pouring into the market. Then, 
again, rabbits have affected the price of iambs very materially. Millions of 
them are retailed at 6d. each. One rabbit will do an East End family for two 
meals and they get 2d. for the skins. 
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INSURAlSiCE BATES. 

“ But even if you do not get better prices—altbougb I do not think there is 
any doubt about it—you have less claims to make on the insurance companies 
for damaged goods. That is a serious item, because during the last few seasons 
the claims for damages have been so heavy that the insurance rates have 
mounted up year by year, and I am afraid they are going to be higher yet. 
These frequent claims for broken shanks and mishandled carcasses need not 
occur at the outports, where the handling is much less than in London, very 
much less I may say. Last year the insurance companies found that the 
amount paid in claims far exceeded the premiums. You cannot blame them 
for protecting themselves, and the call for such a policy is becoming far more 
insistent. I v?ish particularly to emphasise that, so as to save future disappoiut- 
ment and expense. Three years ago the insurance rates were very much less 
than they are to-day, and that is very indicative. If we send to the outports 
the rough and frequent handling is minimised, and losses do not occur to any¬ 
thing like the same extent. You can retain cheque for any damage done. The 
question of insurance is a very important one for producers. 


HONEY. 

I am glad to say that the fact is now established that honey can he sold in 
the United Kingdom in any quantities we are likely to produce. We have been 
told that the British people do not like our honey. I introduced it into such 
places as Manchester, Bristol, and Cardiff through the Franco-British Exhibi¬ 
tion. Here I may relate an instance, A gentleman came into my office, in 
London, and said: ‘ I was looking at your honey at the Exhibition. It is not 
bad honey.’ I said I agreed with him. He said: ‘I bought a pot of h.’ I 
said: ‘ I am very glad to hear that.’ He said: ‘ And then I bought a case.’ I 
was getting interested. He said : ‘ How much have you got left ? ’ and I told 
him I had a good deal. He then wrote out a cheque, and said: * Give me £100 
worth,’ I want to go right hack to the beginning. Before I went to England 
I attended a meeting of beekeepers, and they informed me that they would be 
satisfied if they got 2|d. f.o.b. at Port Adelaide for their honey. When I 
reached London five cases of honey were sent to me. An agent, who was in a 
position to know soraething about the business, advised me to go to some of 
the dozen or so honey-brokers in the metropolis. I did so, and they told me 
that Australian honey was no good, and offered 12s. to 14s. per cwt. for it. I 
realised that those gentlemen were interested in Californian, French, German, 
and Italian honey, and that probably they did not want competition from else¬ 
where, I then went to a large retailer, whose weekly capacity for trade is 
l,d00,000 eggs, 2,000 sides of bacon, and the total output of 30 Danish butter 
factories, 

HOW THE TBADE WAS STABTED. 

‘‘When I interviewed the proprietor he said he never touched honey. 1 
pointed out to him that the establishment had 100 branches, and that not only 
could a satisfactory profit be made by him, but that he could also help weld the 
Empire together by taking up South Australian honey. The question in 
reply was: ‘ How are we going to have it put up ? ’ I informed Mm that I 
would help in that myself. It was arranged that I should buy apparatus for 
melting the honey, and a store was set apart for me, and the first lot of honey 
pat in the stores was bottled under my supervision and the Government label 
put on it The honey was exhibited at the Westminster Food Show, and 
samples given away. I had placards showing: ‘This honey may he obtained 
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at so and so/ At tlie Franco-British Exhibition I obtained permission to sell 
honey on royalty. On one Saturday night 1,400 lib. jars of Soiitli. Australian 
honey were sold, and from 600 to 800 daily. By a system of tests which I 
established I was able to ascertain that many repeat orders came in, and so 
proved it was not the British public that objected to the honey. At present 
several large retailers in London are selling South Australian honey, and it has 
been put on sale at Birmingham, Manchester, Bristol, and Edinburgh, The 
local producer is as near as possible in direct touch with the consumer in 
England. 


POPULARISING HONEY AS A POOD. 

“ If the apiarists are going to ask for their honey more than 28s. per cwt. in 
London-—equal to 2Jd. per pound f.o.b. at Port Adelaide—they will not sell 
any more, for this gives the dealer, after packing in jars, only l^d. per pound 
profit. This is not too much after all the trouble. Then there is the compe¬ 
tition—Chili, California, and Jamaica honey to contend with. The Jamaica 
article is offered at 22s. 6d, I am pushing honey for all I know in England as a 
food, and this should be done in Australia too. In England they are getting 
the doctors to order honey as a necessary diet for children, on the ground that 
sugar in that form is preferable to the manufactured article. Has it ever struck 
you, as it has struck me, how seldom we find honey on the tables in South Aus¬ 
tralia ? If we maintain the quality of the article shipped to England we can 
easily keep up the market. Honey from certain districts suits certain buyers, 
and, as a result of inquiries, the Government department now know what kinds 
are preferred in various parts of the United Kingdom. I would have looked for 
fresh channels of disposal, only I was advised that a short year had been ex¬ 
perienced, and that consequently stocks would be small. 


NEED POE ADYEETISING. 

“ The question of spending money in advertising must undoubtedly be con¬ 
sidered. If large business bouses thought they could sell their goods as well 
without advertising they would never spend such large amounts in that 
way. It is time beekeepers of South Australia did something of the same 
kind if they want influential English firms to be attracted to their product. 
If the Apiarists’ Association can form a co-operative society it will pay to 
spend some amount in advertising every year. Supposing the annual yield is 
500 tons or 1,000 tons, if they are getting an extra £2,000 or £8,000 by 
export it is surely worth while to advertise a little. If, instead of being in an 
association, it became a co-operative society, it would be much better for the 
business. At present a few beekeepers are making the price for the men who 
do not export. It is highly essential that prices and markets should be regu¬ 
lated, and that can only be done by co-operative action. Then, in addition to 
maintaining quality, you must keep up continuity of supply. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA POR ITSELF. 

“ It has been suggested that South Australia should j oin the other States in 
trying to market honey in England. I smile at that. I have seen in the papers 
a report by Mr. A. T. Cogblan (Agent-General for New South Wales), wherein 
that gentleman has stated that he had submitted samples of New South Wales 
honey to various persons, who had said that the reason why the highest price 
offered was 148. to ISs, per cwt. was because South Australia was unnecessarily 
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'Cutting the'price of iioney in London; and because firms*whom the South 
Aastralian Governmeni were supplying were retailing it at fid. The funny 
thing is that four of the firms which offered Mr. Coghlan ids. to 18s. have been 
buying South Australian honey at 28s. I could not recommend the substitution 
of larger packages for the present tins in the shipment of honey. Blending 
may prove a good thing after awhile ; but at present it is better merely to kegp 
separate the honey from different districts. One buyer prefers Port Lincoln 
honey and another asks for another variety. 

BEESWAX. 

I have been asked whether I can place beeswax in England. With a good 
certificate it would, realise Is. fid. per pound without trouble. I would not 
mind taking all yon have now at Is. 3d., and chancing the result, if pure and 
in Ifilb. blocks. A lot of beeswax on the London market is paraffin wax. 

EGGS AND POULTEY. 

I am not kere as a poultry expert, to teach you your business of raising 
poultry, but to give you an idea as to what I have learned during the last three 
years in probably the greatest markets in the world, in this particular connec¬ 
tion. My ideas may not meet with the approval of all, but what 1 have to 
say will be, I hope, worthy of your consideration In the first place, it is 
admitted, 1 think, that South Australia is one of the finest countries in the 
world for the rearing and production of poultry. 1 have seen most of the 
poultry-raising countries of the Continent with a view to finding out how the 
business was conducted there, and I have also been right through Great 
Britain. Two years ago I represented South Australia at the Reading Inter¬ 
national Congress, where an opportunity was given for the interchange of 
ideas between all the leading experts in the world. As far as South Australia 
was concerned she played no small part in that huge Congress, When I gave 
my paper there on egg-laying competitions, about which I knew something, I 
toid them of the great strides you were making, what a marvellously progressive 
country this was, how wonderfully we have grown in 70 years, and particularly 
the remarkable progress made in the last decade. Several of the leading 
breeders have sent out here for some of your laying strains. Some arrived 
in very good condition, and they were most particularly pleased with them. 
Before I left I had numerous inquiries as to the best place to get these marvel¬ 
lous birds. At the Franco-British Exhibition I had ‘ 1,538 eggs laid by six 
pullets in 12 months ^ placarded. I have seen thousands of people stand 
looking at the notice. ‘ Is this America or Australia ? ^ and such expressions, 
were frequently uttered. I used to tell them it was all right. 

, . . ■ f To he continued,J 
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ADVISORY BOA RD OF AGRICULTURE. 

Tlie montiily meeting" of tlie Advisory Board was lield on January 
191(V there^.being present Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (ckair), C. J. Tuck well, 
T, N. Hardy, C. J. Valentine, Professor Perkins, Colonel Rowell, J. Miller, and 
G-. R. Laifer. 

It was decided that the trial of stone-gathering machines he held about 
the second or third week in March, and that the Northern Yorke's Penin¬ 
sula Bureau Field Trial Society be asked to make the necessary arrangements 
for same. 

The ^ Minister returned resolution passed at September Congress of the 
Bureau, asking for the appointment of several veterinary surgeons to be 
stationed in difterent districts, with the intimation that the request could 
not be acceded to at present. 

The Secretary reported that on making inquiries in regard to the cliarges 
for carriage of stallions by rail (in accordance with resolution of Congress), 
lie found there was practically no difference between the charge for stallions 
and racehorses, when in horse-boxes, except that the latter were carried back 
from races free if not sold. Free carriage was, however, allowed in the case 
of stallions when exhibited at shows or if sent to the stallion sale and not 
sold. It was pointed out that the carriage of racehorses also led to the swelling 
of the passenger revenue by no small amount. 

The Secretary called attention to Congress resolution asking the Board to 
endeavor to arrange for a room in wliich delegates to the Congress could meet 
during show week. The idea was that something should be done to enable 
the delegates from the different Branches to meet in a friendly way and 
exchange views on matters of interest. He had made inquiries, and had 
been offered a large room in a central position in a Rundle Street cafe, but 
this would not be available between 12 o'clock and 2 p.m. each day. Some 
discussion ensued. Members thought that all that was necessary was a 
room wliere letters could be addressed and arrangements made for delegates 
to meet one another. The Secretary was instructed to inquire whether a 
room could be obtained for this purpose. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches :—Messrs. B. and G. Giles and A. and E. Seidel, BowhiU; M. Robert¬ 
son, Coomooroo; J. A, Baffin and W. G. Williams, Miltalie; J. Harvey, A. 
Urlwin, A. H. Harvey, N, Tate, V. Jenkins, L. Jenkins, R. Bagster, A. J* 
Harvey, E. Whittlesea, E. V. Harvey, J. Hartmann, !. J. AHington, E. 
Allen, G. Heidenreich, H. J. Coker, A. H. Baylis, H. Heddle, and A. E. V. 
Richardson, B.A., B.Sc,, Salisbury; C. E. Ewens, and M. J. Chirgwin, 
Kingscote; W. T. Vowles, Shannon; R.Sabine, Golden Grove; S. Sanderson, 
Davenport; F. J. Mutton, A. T. Duke, F. Burgess, and C. Solly, Watervaie; 
C. Cowland, Rhine Villa; J. McDonald and J. M. Mitchell, Kalangadoo; W. 
Miller and.F. Keane, Clare; W. H.Howard, F. Barnes, and T. Synions,Petina, 
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Tlie MiBister of Agriculture forwarded resolution, from tlie Austi‘alasiii.n 
Fruitgrowers’ Conferences recommending tKat a Ijoarcl, consisting of two 
growers and one scientist, be appointed in each State to inquire into the 
cause of ‘‘ bitter pit ” in apples. The Secretary said that the pj’cvious year 
the Federal Government were asked to undertake an inquiry into this disease, 
but nothing had been done in the matter. Pending the appointment of tlie 
proposed board a delegate in each State had been deputed to collect from 
growers all information possible on the subject. Considerable discussion 
followed; and, while members were agreed as to the necessity for investi¬ 
gating the cause of tliis disease, they were of opinion that the proposed com¬ 
mittee would not accomplish the desired end. At the instance of Mr. G. R. 
Laffer it was resolved—That in the opinion of members this is a work wliich 
demands the services of a trained scientist, and the board would therefore 
respectfully recommend the Mitdster of Agriculture to seek the co-operation 
of the Ministers of Agriculture in the States interested in apple-growing to 
depute a competent man to undertake the investigation,” It was agreed 
further to point out that if the Department of Agriculture in Victoria was 
prepared to co-operate it had in Mr. McAlpine a man thoroughly capable of 
doing the work, and one who possessed the fullest confidence of fruitgrowers. 
[A report hy Mr. McAlpine on ‘‘ Bitter Pit ” appears on page 610.— Ed.] 

This being the last meeting of the Board at which Professor Perkins would 
be present for 12 months, opportunity was taken by the members to wish 
him a pleasant and instructive holiday. Members spoke in appreciative 
terms of the Professor’s work at Rose worthy College, and especial mention 
was made of the valuable results from the experiniental work undertaken by 
the Professor. In thanking the members for their remaiks, Professor Perkins 
said he took a deep interest in experimental work, and he could safely say 
that the results achieved at the College Farm had fully justified the money 
and labor spent on them. It was his intention during his trip to Europe to 
send for publication regular notes on matters of interest connected with 
agricultural work. 

Professor Perkins said that he had received a number of reports from 
persons who had purchased selected seed wheat fi‘om the College. Owing 
to the wet season the yields in some cases had been low, but the following 
were satisfactory :—-King’s Early Wheat (first selection), J. E. Stewart, Avoca 
(Victoria), ASbush. per acre; H. and A. Grant, Laura, 24bush.; A. L. McEwiii, 
Anama, S8bush.; S. Springbett, Sandy Creek, 24bush.; P. Kirkland, Balak- 
lava, B2bush, King’s Red (second selection), W. A. Reichstein, Booleroo 
IVhim, 31bush.; H. Laffer, Owen, 29bush.; Faulkner Bros., Stansbuiy, 
24bush.; Anama Station, 28bush. Gluyas (first selection), A. Jericho, Blyth, 
30bush. Bearded Gluyas (first selection), W^. A. Reichstein, Booleroo Whim, 
26bush. Jonathan, H. Laffer, Owen, 40bush.; J. H. Riggs, Bedbanks, 
44bush. Square-Head Barley (third selection), W. A. Reichstein, Booleroo 
Whim, 43bush. The yields given are for areas of one and a half acres to 40 acres. 
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STREET TREES AND FRUIT TREE AVENUES. 


The following notes on the subject of the public planting of fruit trees in 
streets and roads have been translated from the German by Mr. H. W. 
Andrew, of the Department of Agriculture, from Nicolas Gaucher's valuable 
“ Hand-book of Fruit Culture" (4th edition), published by Paul Parey, 
Berlin, 1908. Although the general recommendations made on this subject 
for European conditions do not altogether apply here, there is still much 
reason why our local governing bodies should, in keeping with the local con¬ 
ditions, make a start to emulate the work done by our German cousins on 
these lines; for instance, owing to the sparsely settled nature of much of our 
country it would be hardly feasible to grow the more perishable fruits outlined 
herein, but owing to the suitability of our climate and soil for the growth 
of the olive, for example, and the lessened liabilit}^ of this fruit to suffer from 
the depredations of mischievous persons as well as animals, it should be a fit 
tree for planting on public roads, more particularly in the slightly warmer 
districts of the State. Planted at distances of 40ft. or 50ft. apart, and trained 
so as to make fairly large trees, there is no reason why the olive should not, 
in the course of a few years, give a generous return for the amount invested 
in any plantations. Of course, such work would only be accomplished 
gradually, and should be done thoroughly, giving proper attention to the 
protection of the trees when young from the attacks of wandering stock# 
Again, in some hilly districts, where the rainfall is heavier, the walnut might 
be grown as an ornamental and profit-bearing tree. On the plains also 
wherever the tree thrives well there is very little to prevent the utihsatioii 
of the almond as a roadside tree, because it is self-evident that with the 
increase in the number and the more frequent contact with them the risk 
of theft would tend to become diminished. From a point of beauty nothing 
exceeds the almond tree when in blossom, and it also affords a grateful shade 
over the footpaths, and would not necessarily keep them damp by obstructing 
the passage of the sun's rays during the winter season.—G. Quinn, Horti¬ 
cultural Instructor. 


Streets and roads afford splendid ground for the growing of fruit trees, 
and may be said to be almost made for them. The soil here is improved by 
the fertilisers which are washed on to the sides of the road with the blinding 
after every rain, and consequently the older the road the greater the improve¬ 
ment in this respect. Where, however, there are deep cuttings or barren 
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stretches of road this of course does not apply, as in such instances instead 
of humus and loose soil accunatdatmg the reverse happens, and ccasequently 
such localities are not at all suited to the production of fruit, and csn only be 
successfully utilised by excavating large holes and tilling them up 'with good 
soil This work being very costly cannot be recommended, especially as 
there are many stretches of road eminently suitable. Except where these 
unfavorable conditions obtain, fruit trees flourish exceedingly well on roads 
or streets, and their yield is good, providing there is fair weatlxer in spring 
and summer. 

The trees are planted either on the more or less elevated footpfifchs along¬ 
side the street, or at the edge of a held adjoining them—the latter is to be 
preferred in the case of narrow thoroughfares. Again, planting just away 
from the street is more desirable than immediately upon it ii the soil be 
unproductive. These street plantations are entrusted to the mre of the 
public and do not require to be so carefully guarded as is generally considered 
necessary. Thieving is for the-most part insignificant, street-wardens'' 
and laborers being the appointed guardians of these trees. 

In order that the great economic importance of growing huit trees on the 
roads might be more fully recognised, most of the German States have gone 
to considerable trouble to have their streets and roads planted*, and he who 
is acquainted with the beautiful orchard avenues in the streets o£ Wurtem- 
berg, Baden, Hessen, Saxony, Nassau, Hanover, and the Rhine Provinces 
can but wish that all of the States adopt this practice. In most of these 
provinces the maintenance and supervision of the trees are delegated to the 
‘"street-wardens^' and to men specially employed, while they arc managed 
and controlled by experts. 

The plantations of fruit trees on the sides of the street are certainly much 
to be preferred to those of forest and ornamental trees, for, with due apprecia¬ 
tion of the aesthetic landscapes of Lindeii trees, elms, &c., we must not over¬ 
look tbe fact that these and the poplar,'which are so often planted, provide 
only harboring places for cockchafers, caterpillars, and injurious insects of 
various kinds. When once the people in the neighborhood of these fruit 
tree avenues have accustomed themselves to the trees, they soott Pave the 
protection of the community, and systematic thieving, plunder, and iniury 
are thus prevented. 

. ' Besides avenues of pears, apples, cherries, and’plums, there may also be 
found walnuts and the edible chestnut. In the proximity of cities and towns, 
"principally where large shady trees are desired, it will be found that the two 
last-named answer this purpose, provided that soil and climate are appropriate. 
To convey an idea of the value of this branch of the horticultural industry, 
it may be stated that the yield of pome fruits (apple, pear, &e.) from the 
roads and streets of Wurtemberg in the year 1878 reached a total of i400,00(). 
The question of fruit-growing along roads is thus of the greatest economic 
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iiriportance, and of no mean dimensions, and it is tberefore‘Hghly: desirable, 
tliat it enjoy still furtber attention and expansion. " ■ , 

There axe few of these plantations in' North Germany, and those to he- 
found do not always present a good type. ' I have often had the opportunity 
of seeing that the good condition of trees in the different States ceases abruptly 
with the border. As the soil and climate are the same on one side of the 
border as on that of an adjoining State it is very evident that only unsuitably 
trees, faulty planting and attention are responsible for .ithese striking 
difierences in appearance. If street plantations are to be objects of beauty as 
well as of great utility, which they can be made to be, then it is absolutely 
essential they be looked after by the practised hand and not by the woodi 
maker.” Ignorance in horticulture must never be suffered on any account^ 
and the man who is unfamiliar with the operations of pruning and cultiyatiou 
of fruit trees does better to leave them severely alone. With regard to the 
fruit tree, absolute lack of pruning and cultivation are not so harmful as faulty 
pruning and faulty cultivation. It is also necessary that more importance 
be given to the shape, general condition of the trees, and particularly to the 
clioice of varieties than hitherto has generally been the case. It is far better 
to obtain excellent trees, thoroughly adapted to the purpose in view, than 
less costly ones which may be inferior. In connection with the planting of 
trees for public roads and streets especial care should be taken that only the 
best-shaped and well-conditioned trees be selected, and thus, instead of 
setting a bad example, serve as faithful and model types. 

When once the planting of the street or road with fruit trees has been 
decided upon, it is important to realise the fact, so often overlooked, that 
there are only a few groups and species of trees suitable for this purpose. 
Plums of all kinds, cherries, and nearly all apples, also our table pears, fulfil 
requirements in this direction. So long as fruit trees are not planted on 
the street, but immediately adjacent, the choice is not so limited, but owing 
to the fact that fruit trees are now often planted on the street itself the question, 
becomes a different one, and in consequence of this innovation new conditions^ 
have arisen which force me to adnait that only the following fruit trees may 
with advantage be planted in our streets 

(a) The walnut ; 

■ (6) The edible chestnut (Oaateca ueaca). , , , 

(c) The cherry (Carama awwTi). ^ , 

(d) The pear {Pyrus communis). , ' . 

With respect to trees of the two last-named... fruits it will be borne in, mind 
that only varieties of, an erect habit of growth, should be utilised, particularly 
when dealing with the planting of pears , might varieties have .the 
preference which are grown for ciderrmaking, for the reason these kinds 
have a much more vigorous growth than, the table sorts, and because, it .is 
likely that their crops of fruit will be less pilfered by the traveller. o<ln. addition, 
I would suggest when it is proposed to plant any of the above species of trees 
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on tLe street itself siieli ougM to be done on tbe one side only, and preferably 
always on the northern side. [The southern side in the southern hemisphere. 
_ Ed.] Planting immediately on either side of the street, altogether regard¬ 
less of the variety of tree, will result in the thoroughfare being subjected 
to too much shade, which may increase the cost of its maintenance to such 
an extent as would exceed in value the income derived from the trees, besides 
the possibility which might arise of hindering traffic at such places. 

Avenues of unsuitable trees leave a decidedly unpleasing impression on 
the beholder, and surely people are now convinced that when one tree in a 
row is bent over to the left, and another inclining to the right, and so on, they 
present a truly dismal appearance depressing in efiect. When this fact is 
known, or can be realised, it is impossible for me to understand how people will 
believe that all fruit trees are suitable for growing on the roadside. 




BITTER PIT” OF THE APPLE, 


[Report by D, McAlpine, Vegetable Pathologist, in the Victorian Journal 
of Agriculture^ July, 1909.] 

I have the honor to report, as requested, on the subject of what is commonly 
known in Australia as ‘‘ Bitter Pitof the apple. It is unfortunately only 
too well known to applegrowers, both here and in other parts of the world; 
but it-is necessary to understand clearly what is the nature of the disease 
to which this name is applied, in order to prevent confusion. 

The common name was first given to this disease by Dr. Cobb, formerly 
Vegetable Pathologist to the New South Wales Department of Agriculture, 
in 1895, although it had previously been mentioned in the Agricultural Gazette 
of New South Wales for 1892 under the heading of Another obscure disease 
of the apple.*^ The name ofBitter Pit was suggested, because, as he 
rwarks, "' The brown spots, when several ar^ taken wt and placed at nnce 
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in the mouth, have an undoubted bitter taste,” although he also found dead 
tissue between the skin and the core which had mot a bitter taste. It is 
also interesting to note that in connection with the disease so named he had 
seen no evidence that would prove the disease to be caused by a fungus. 

The latest from America in connection with this disease is by Brooks, 
in the Bulletin of the Toney Botanical Club for September, 1908, on The 
Fruit Spot of Apples.” The writer states that there are two distinct fruit 
spots occurring on the apple, one of which is called the '' Fruit Pit ” and the 
other the Fruit Spot,” the latter being associated with a distinct fungus. 

It is the former which agrees with our Bitter Pit,” although the writer 
was unable to detect a bitter taste in the bjowned tissue. With regard to 
the cause and occurrence of the disease, he w^rites—Microscopical examina¬ 
tion of fruit pits have given no indication of the presence of fungi or bacteria. 
Brown tissue from the surface pits and from the more deeply seated vascular 
regions has been transferred to various culture media, but always without 
securing bacterial or fungus growth.” 

Although the cause is unknown, the disease itself has characteristic symp¬ 
toms, and these, together with its distribution and varieties afiected, will 
be given as a necessary preliminary to the recommendations to be made 
for dealing with it. 

Symptoms. 

In some varieties the external indications appear while the fruit is stiU on 
the tree, and in others they only appear after the fruit is picked and stored. 
In the case of Prince Bismarck ” I have seen fully 90 per cent, of the fruit 

pitted ” while on the tree, and in the case of Jonathans they may appear 
sound when shipped and the disease develops on the voyage. Whether 
developed on the fruit on the tree or in storage, however, there is no mistaking 
the appearance presented by the disease. Numerous small depressions, 
somewhat hemispherical in shape, usually appear on the surface of the apple, 
and on examining the tissue beneath these sunken areas the cells are found 
to be brown and shrunken, thus accounting for the depressions. The spots 
ultimately become dark-brown, appearing almost black, and several of them 
may run together to form one large spot. This spotting of the surface is 
usually accompanied by an internal browning of the tissue. When the 
fruit is cut across numerous isolated brown spots are seen, but when carefully 
examined these are found to be in reality continuous strands of brown tissue 
surrounding the vascular bundles. The surface spots may occur without 
the internal browning and the disease is then sometimes distinguished as 
"^surface pit,” and the internal browning may occur without any evident 
surface markings. I have found both the outer and the inner brown tissue to 
have a bitter taste when kept in the mouth for a short time, but some good 
observers have failed to detect it. In the case of pears the hitterae^ is very 
pronounced, resembling that of quinine. 
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i ; / DiSTRIBUTidN. 

The disease known as Bitter PiU’ or “ Fruit PiF' not only occurs in Australia, 
tfut Fas been found in the United States of America, Canada, and Cape of Good 
Hope. It is also well known in Germany, where it is called “ Stippen/' from 
its supposed resemblance to the dots used in strippling by artists. In tlie 
Australian States it Fas been the cause of severe losses for some years past 
—in Victoria, New South Wales, South Australia, and Tasmania—and the 
disease will probably become troublesome in the other States as the fruit- 
growing area is extended, 

Vabieties Affected. 

The pear and quince are known to be afiected by this disease, but it is 
in the apple, that it is best known and has done most serious damage. There 
are §om^ yarieties much more susceptible than others, and there are even some 
tOiescape it in one district and yet puoenmb to it in another. The 
Cleopatra, for instance, is generally regarded as one of the most susceptible,, 
but I haw found Annie Elizabeth, Shockley, and Prince Bismarck equally 
bad,v :'*The following is a, list of varieties of apples more or less subject to this 
disease in Victoria 

Annie Elizabeth 
Cat’s Head 
Cleopatra 

Gp3^’S;i Orange. Pippin 
Esopus vSpitzenberg 
FiTe-'Gro'vsTn 
Qravenstein 
Hoover 
Jonathan 
bate Wine 

Recommendations. 

. Although the disease has been known for at least 30 years—having been 
described in 1879 by Sorauer as occurring near Berlin—and has received atten¬ 
tion at the hands of scientists and practical growers, we are still in the dark 
as? to the real cause of it, and consequently no means of coping with it are 
known. Since no definite organism has been found associated with it, one 
is led to the conclusion that it is a constitutional disease, and the abnormal 
physiological conditions may be due to a variety of causes. The advice 
to grow sorts that are not liable to it is no remedy, any more than it would be 
a remedy to give up growing apples altogether in districts affected with 
the disease. There is no doubt as to the serious losses caused by it, and this, 
combined with the variety of opinions expressed by leading growers as to 
the numerous factors tending to produce it, renders it imperative that a 
thorough investigation be undertaken to discover the cause or causes of it 
and the exact conditions under which it occurs, so that some means may be 
devised for overcoming itj , i , - 


Lord Wolseley Ribston Pippin 

Magg’s Seedling Rome Beauty 

Munroe’s Favorite Rymer 

Newtown Pippin Scarlet Nonpareil 

Nick-a-jack Shockley 

Northern Greening Stone Pippin 

Northern Spy Sturmer Pipi:)in 

Prince Alfred Winter Majetin 

Princess Alexandra Yates (comparatively free) 

Prince Bismarck 
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Since the disease is common in several States of the Commonwealth and as 
it is not one that can be properly investigated by any^singlci State, it would 
be the duty of a National Department of Agriculture to undertake it. But 
since there is no machinery at present in existence for this purpose, I would 
strongly recommend that the different States particularly interested, viz., 
New South Wales, Victoria, Sonth Australia, and Tasmania, should provide 
the necessary funds and aj^point a skilled investigator wlio would devote 
his whole time to an experimental study of this serious disease, both in tlie 
laboratory and in the orchard. Experiments could then be conducted in 
each State, and, from the very nature of the disease, its investigation would 
require the co-operation of the leading growers in the respective States. 
Every possible factor which contributes to the growth of tlie tree and the 
formation of fmit would require to be dealt with. The nature of the soil 
in which the afiected trees grow, the rainfall and the season, the cultivation, 
manuring, and pruning, and even the stocks used—as Northern Spy is liable 
to it—would all demand attention. The chemical composition of the apple 
w4en diseased would require to be ascertained at different periods of its 
growth, with special reference to the sugar and acid content and the increase or 
decrease of tannic and malic acids in the cell sap. To trace this disease 
to its source and find a remedy for it will tax the energies of the trained 
specialist, and the increasing losses due to it each year call for an exhaustive 
investigation without delay. 
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THE WHEAT MARKET. 


With a full supply of wheat in all the States the Australian wheat quotations 
are entirely dependent this season on oversea markets, and this state of things 
is likely to continue for several months unless any of the States overship. 
There has, therefore, been a singular uniformity of price in Adelaide, Mel¬ 
bourne, and Sydney, the best Adelaide quotations being only about |d. per 
bushel under Melbourne and Sydney, while at times the price at Port 
Adelaide equalled that in the other States. The price at Port Adelaide 
reached 4s. 4d. in the early part of January, but during the month it dropped 
to 4s. Id. as the result of an easier tendency in London and reports that 
Australian shipments had been resold at lower rates. 

Beerbohm's Evening Corn Trade List oi December 24th, after giving the 
results and probable results of the harvest in all the wheat-producing countries 
of the world, says—The table given above of the world^s wheat crop, revised 
to date, shows that this year's yield, assuming the latest official Eussian. 
estimate to be correct, amounts to over 449,000,OOOqrs., against 
399,00O,GO0qrs. last year and 397,000,OOOqrs. in 1907. The total for the 
three years amounts to 1,244,000,OOOqrs., against l,239,000,000q:rs, in the 
three years ending 1906, the yearly average being 415,000,OOOqrs. and 
413,000,1 OOqrs. respectively. The abundant crop of 1909 has, therefore, 
just about made up for the short yields of 1908 and 1907. The world's 
visible supply on August 1st, 1909, was very small, being only 7,650,OOOqrs., 
against an average supply in the previous 10 years of 11,950,OOOqrs. In 
addition the invisible supply, both of wheat and flour, was also very much 
below the average—evidence that the world's crops of 1907 and 1908 were 
distinctly below the yearly requirements. This year's production, however, 
is ample for all current requirements, and should leave a moderate surplus 
over for reoomtituting stocks, which were dangerously low at the commence¬ 
ment of the season. At the same time one large crop after two small crops 
can hardly be expected to materially affect prices, especially when it is borne 
in mind that the consumptive demand tends to enlarge at an increasing rate 
every year. The course of prices in the spring will no doubt be governed 
to some extent by the result of the Indian crop, to be harvested in March- 
April, 1910; the present prospects of this crop are stated to be quite 
favorable." 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 


The following table shows the rainfall for January, 1910, at the undermontionerl stations, 
also the average rainfall for January, and the fall for January, 1909 :— 


station. 

For 

Jan., 

3910. 

Av’ge, 
tor 
.1 an. 

For 

Jan. 

1909. 

Statiofi. 

t’or 

Jail., 

1910. 

Av’.ij;-e, 

for 

Jan. 

For 

Jjui., 

1900. 

A delaide ..... 

0*02 

0*85 

0*74 

Hamley Bridge. 

0*35 

0*97 

0-90 

Hawker.. 

0*14 

0*58 

0*53 

Kapunda .. 

0*70 

0*91 

1*18 

Cradock...... ...... 

— 

0*65 

0*23 

Frecliug . 

0*47 

0-93 

0*96 

Wilson ...... ...... 

0*49 

0*71 

0*16 

Stockwell.. 

0-73 

0*84 

0-95 

Gordon .. 

0*55 

0*29 

0*06 

Nmiootpa.. 

0*49 

0*89 

1*04 


0*47 

0*65 

0*15 

Augaston 

l*t'8 

0*84 

M2 

Port Augusta ...... 

0-81 

0*f55 

0*19 

Tanunda .. 

0*58 

0*91 

0-94 

Port Gennein . 

0*13- 

0*73 

0*70 

Lyndocli .. 

0*62 

0*91 

0*56 

Port Pirie .. 

0*28 

0*66 

0*o0 

M allala. 

0*11 

0*98 

0-66 

Crystal Brook... 

1*24 

0*68 

0*43 

EoseAvorthy. 

2*20 

087 

0-70 

Pt. Broughton... 

0*12 

0*73 

0-76 

Gawler ... 

0*82 

0-70 

0 60 

Bute .. 

0-33 

0*83 

0*43 

Smithfield.. 

0*13 

0-77 

0*46 

Harainond. 

1*29 

0*70 

0*15 

Two Wells.. 

0 02 

0-90 

0*65 

Bruce.. 

0-88 

0*27 

0*11 

Virginia .. 


0*91 

0*54 

Wilmington. 

0*66 

0*83 

0-24 

Salisbury .. 

0*51 

0-85 

0*68 

Melrose.. 

0*88 

1*33 

0*58 

Teatree Gully. 

0*10 

1*14 

0*74 

Booleroo Centre .... 

1*08 

0*90 

0*28 

Magill . 

0*04 

1*04 

0*88 

Wirrabara.......... 

0*55 

0*68 

0*60 

Mitcham . 

0*05 

1*01 

0*86 

Appila .. 

0*88 

0*67 

0*35 

Crafers .. 

0*24 

1-79 

1-49 

Liaura .... 

2-00 

0*71 

0-52 

Clarendon .. 

0*07 

1*31 

0-89 

Oaltowie . 

0*&3 

0*70 

0*37 

Morphett Vale. 

0*05 

1*06 

0-75 

Jamestown .. 

0*35 

0*69 

0*42 

Noarlunga.. ...... 

0*05 

0*76 

0-45 

Gladstone .......... 

0*75 

0*66 

0*43 

Willunga . 

0-U9 

0*86 

0-48 

Georgeto>\Ti. 

0*27 

0*71 

0*46 

Aldinga ... 

0*05 

0-77 

0*48 

Harridy.. 

0*36 

0*66 

0*40 

Normanville. 

—■ ' 

0*67 

0*41 

Eedhil!.. 

0*04 

0*60 

0*72 

Tankalilla.. 

— 

0*71 

0*61 

Koolunga . 

0*17 

0*69 

0*59 

Eudunda .......... 

2*00 

0*88 

0*62 

Carrieton . 

4*33 

0*74 

0*17 

Sutherlands ........ 

0*55 

1 ' — 

0*24 

Eurelia .. 

2*66 

0*74 

0*27 

Truro.. 

0*33 

! 0*82 

0-99 

Johnsburg*... 

1*34 

0-52 

0*28 

Palmer . 

0-31 

— 

0*56 

Orroroo 

! 0*97 

1*13 

0*25 

Mount Pleasant .... 

0*31 

1 0-89 

0-89 

Black Sock .. 

1 1*24 

C-71 

0*20 

Bhimberg .... ...... 

0*70 

1*37 

1*18 

0*96 

Petersburg ........ 

1 1*26 

0*89 

0*36 

Gimieraeha ... 

1 0*93 

M2 

i-20 

Yongala ...... 

j 0*53 

0*69 

0*23 

Lohethal 

0*38 

1*22 

Terowie, 

1*33 

0*74 

0*17 

Woodside .... ...... 

0-44 

1*18 

1-08 

Tarcowie . 

4*10 

0-61 

0*26 

Hahndorf 

0-64 

1*26 

1*03 

Hallett ............ 

1*19 

0*80 

0*42 

Naim© ..... 

0*20 

1*20 

0*81 

Mt. Bryan... 

1*75 

0-34 

0*26 

Mt. Barker. 

0*83 

1*12 

0 86 

Burra';...,... ...... 

1*33 

0-80 

1*86 

Echtmga . ... 

0*16 

1*28 

MO 

■ Snowtown.. 


0-76 

0*79 

Macclesfield.. 

0*25 

1*12 

0-94 

B'rinkworth ... 

0*13 

0-47 

0*60 

Meadows .......... 

! 0*33 

1*36 

I-OO 

■Blyth ... 

0*03 

0-79 

1*17 

Strathalbyn .. 

1 0*24 

0*79 

■' 0-76 

Clare . 

0*11 

0*97 

0*75 

Calhngton-...... 

1 0*08 

0*93 

0*43 

' Mintaro' Central ... 

0*11 

0-65 

0*59 

Langhome's B., 

; 0*22 

0*59 

0-75 

Watervale 

0*32 

1*03 

1*04 

Milang ...... ...... 

0*12 

0*84 

0-54 

Auburn ,. 

0*68 

1-12 

1*36 

Wallaroo 

0*10 

0*64 

0-51 

Manoora 

1*23 

0*63 

0*66 

Kadina ...... ...... 

0*12 

0-61 

0*35 

HoyletoU' .... 

] ' 

0*94 

i 0*91 

Moonta ...... .. 

0*12 

0*69 

0*46 

Balakiava.. 

j 0*03 

0*86 

1 0*70 

Green’s Plains....... 

— 

0*67 

0*31 

Port Wakefield. 

! 0*26 

0*65 

; 0*54 

Maitland .......... 


0*68 

0*46 

*Saddleworth .. ...... 

1 Ml 

0*86 

I 0*84 

Ardrossan , 

! _ 

0-61 

0*42 

Marmbel ..... 

0*11 

0-86 

0*86 

Pt. Victoria . .. 

0*01 

0*63 

0*41 

Ei-verton, 

0*87 

0*80 

1*14 

Curramulka ........ 

o-oi 

0*78 

0*30 

'■ Tadee;^ 

0*81 

0*89 

1*33 

Miniaton .......... 

— 

0*68 

0*37 

Stockport .......... 

0*21 

0*96 

0*80 

Stansbury 

0*02 

0*75 

0*68 
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RAINFALL TABLE— continued. 


Station. 

For 

.Tan., 

1910. 

Ay’ge. 

for 

Jan. 

For 

Jan., 

1909. 

Station. 

For 

J an. , 
1910. 

Av’ge. 

for 

Jan. 

For 

Jan., 

1909. 

Warooka . 

O-OcS 

0*ol 

0-34 

Borderfcown . 

1 

0*07 

0*94 

0-09 

Yorketown . 

0*12 

0*59 

0*55 

Wolseley . 

0*16 

0*75 

0*45 

Edithburgli ... i 

0*60 

0-58 

0-77 

i Frances. 

0*22 

0*91 

0*45 

Fowler’s Bay... 

0*06 

0*49 

0-08 

i Naraeoorte.. 

0*10 

0*92 

0-75 

Streaky Bay .. j 


0-54 

0*12 

Lucindale . 


0*89 

0-52 

Pt. .Eliistoii . 

0-05 

0-47 

0-20 

Penola .. 

0*71 

M8 

0*77 

Pt, Lincoln . 

0v05 

0*69 

0-59 

Millicent . 

0*52 

M4 

1*08 

Cowell . 

— 

0*51 

0-23 

i Mt. Gambler 

1*08 

1-58 

1*42 

QueensclifPe .. 


0-52 

0-28 

1 Wellington . 

— 

0 98 

0-51 

Port Elliot .. 

0-11 

0-78 

0*83 

1 Murray Bridge . 

0*07 

0-81 

0-57 

Goolwa ... 

0-09 

0-74 

0-93 

1 Mannum . 

0*33 

0*55 

0-52 

Meningie .... .. 

! 0-05 

0-75 

0*97 

i Morgan . 

0*45 

0-57 

0-38 

Kingston . 

i — 

0*87 

1 0*64 

! O’rland Corner . 

0*55 

0-59 

0-26 

Kobe .............. 

1 0*01 

0*88 

1 0*67 i 

Kenmark . 

0*65 

0*53 

0-31 

Beachport . 

0*29 

M3 

0-49 

Lameroo .. 

0*07 

— 

1-42 

Coonalpyn .......... 

0-20 

0*86 

0*91 

il * i 
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DAIRY AND FARIVI PRODUCE MARKETS. 

The manager of the Government Frodnce Department reports on Febmary 1st 

Eggs. 

The month of Jamiaiy ushered in the hot weather and caused traders and eolh'.ct(U'S in Bouth 
Australia to clear their eggs at the best price offering. Hot weather eggs are not well suited 
for picMing or chilling, and as a^consequence they are quitted at best as fresli. Tlie Circles 
System is beginning to tell its tale, as may be seen from the figures below. It is at tlui 
present time when the ordinary market egg is unreliable, that the circde-graded eggs a,re 
coming steadily to the fi'ont as the best line offering. 

Eastern States.—InteiTuption in regular steamship service did not checdc business to any 
extent. Steady demand was experienced at 8fd. to 9:j:d f.o.h. for ordinary eggs, to 9|d. for 
circle eggs. 

Melbourne.—-Strong demand for circle eggs up to 10 Id. f o.b. Ordinary eggs 8^d to 9d. f.o.h. 

Western Australia.—Local supplies maintained, so that shipping was not extensive. The 
business done was at from 8p. to 9jd. for ordinary ungraded eggs. For circle eggs there was 
better trade in the Eastern States. The longer journey to Fremantle operated against ship¬ 
ment to a considerable extent- , 

Bgtteu. 

Cream has been coming in well, and the demand for butter is increasing, and in both manu¬ 
facturing and sales there is a decided advance on the same period last year. Prices have been 
steadily rising, and the quality of the butter has been satisfactorily maintained, despite the 
spells of warm weather. The market quotations of to-day are, superfine Is. 2d., and creamery 
Is. Id. 


Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Co. report on February Ist:— 

Flour. - City brands, £10; country, £9 15s. , per ton of 2,0001bs. 

Bran-—I s. 0|d. 

PoLLARU.—Is. l|^d. per bushel of 201bs. 

Oats. —Local Algerians, Is. 8d. to Is. 9d. per bushel of dOlbs. 

Barlett. —Cape, new, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 4d. per bushel of SOlbs. 

Ghapp.—£ 3 2fi. 6d. to £3 5s., Port Adelaide, per ton of 2,240lbs. 

Potatoes.—J few locals, £4 to £5 per ton of 2,240lba. 

Onions.—H ew locals, £4 per ton of 2,2401bs. 

Butter.— Factory and creamery, fresh in prints, Is, OJd. to Is, 2d.; choice separators, 
dairies to second grade factories, 11 |d, to Is. 0|d.; weather-affected factory and creamery^ 
9|d. to lOd.; medium quality separators and dairies, 8d. to 9d. ; stores and collectors, 6d. to 
8|d., aceording to condition and quality. 

Okeesb.—F actory makes, 5d. to 6d. for large to loaf, new make; matured, 7d^ to 7|d. 
per lb. 

Bacon. —Factory-cured sides, 8d. to 9d. per lb. 

Hams.—I n calico, lOd. per lb. 

Eggs. —Loose, 8|d. per dozen. 

Larb. —Skins, 0|d.; tins or bulk cases, 6d. per lb. 

Honey.— Prime clear extracted, 2Jd. per lb.; dark and ill-fiavored, Id. to IM.; beeswax 
ll|d. per Ih. ' 

Almonds,— (Scarce) soft shells, Brandis, 7d.; mixed soft ^shells, 6d,; kernels, Is. 4d. 
per lb. 

Live Poultry. --Good table roosters^ 2s. 6d to 3s. each; light cockerels, Is, 3d. to 2s, 
hens, Is. 3d. to Is, Bd.; ducks, Is. 3d. to 2s. 6d., for medium to good; geese, 2s. 3d. to 3s. 
pigeons, 4d ; turkeys, 8d. to 9d. per lb. live weight, for fair quality; no prime offering 
fattening sorts, 4|d. to 5|d, ' ® 
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REPORTS OF MEETINGS. 

Edited by W. L. Summers. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

Coomociroo, ^laiiuary Z4i. 

(Average auniml iRiufall, 12xn.) 

PjiESEN'f.—Messrs. BeiTymaii (cliair), .T..anil Jer. Brown, Briec, Polden, "Ward, H. and M. 
llolicrtson, and Eildea (Hon. See.). 

Bunt Tesi'S.— Considerable discussion tcwok place on the experiinents conducted at the Para- 
field Experiment Station witli variona preparations for the prevention of bunt. One member 
expressed bis intention of trying some fungiisine tins year. Arrangements were to be made to 
purebase bliiestoxie in bulk from the factory, and over ■ Ic-.xs't. was liespokeii in the room. 

liARVESTEHS,—The qimstion'as to which make of harvester would do the work host w^as 
discussedj and the" MoConniek, Federal, and Sunshine makes came in for comment. ' The two 
last were, particularly highly s|x>k<m of, and members -generaliy were of ■ opinion, that the 
harvester was the 1:»est machine to im-*, A few', however, still used the stripper on account of; 
the necessity to' save the cocky chaff. 


Morcliarii, Noveinfeer 20. 

(Average aimiial rainfall, 

pRBSENT.—Messrs. Scriven (chair), Kiipke, Lofte.s, Kirkland, Mimro, Jasper, Beichsteiiij 
and McD€«igalL(Ho!i. See.). 

HiY-i[AiLiKG,-"Mr. Kiipke read a pajXT on ‘vHay-gi’Owiiig and Hay-making.” ' He would 
not wait till the grain fonmfi liefore cutting ior-liay, as this allowed the straw to become dry 
and white. If, however, it was desired to liai'e a fair proportion of grain in the chaff it was a 
gcMMl pliin to sow wliitf* cmt-s with the wheat. He .sowed about 551b3. of wheat and 161bs. oats 
for hay, and iVtx'ored among other wheats Baroota Wonder, Darths Inxpeiial, Majestic, and 
.Puriiie Sti'aw. In liis opinion it paid to roll land intended for hay-growhig. Not only was it, 
better for the binder to work .on, but the hay could be cut, an in,C‘h or two nearer the* ground 
tlmii on, rougher soil. This mea,nt Scwts. to dcwTs. more hay per acre, Euid, on 50 aei’es vvorked 
out to-d,ay at shout .£,*20, a aimi w^'liich wmiild more than pay for rolling, and the wear and tear 
of the binder, would, I'le redni-ed considerably. Sheaves should be ,m,ade a fair size, say, not 
,leBS tlnin, .lOlbs. wcdght, to, reduce the handling a'.s itnieli as possible. Carting should he com- 
immetiiatidy the ha,y w'as dry enough. ■ Every-thiy in th<? ,field after that reduced the 
value and weiglit of it . Sta,ckirig slioxdd lx* accomplished as speedily o,s |)oss,ibie,, and the stack 
shoidd he kept vciy high in the middle. Stacking with the butts out a better shape could be 
made, and the sheaves wtu'e less likely to slip in dry weather. He, liked to Iniild, a stack from 
ISftu to 20ft, 'wide. If ailt were used, he would ad\ise applying'that of good' quality, and 
"woiiii, pat a ,l'itt!e over every layer of sheaves. . Salted - hay wa*s better than other for chaffing 
in damp W'eather, and the horses prefemxl it. Horses also preferred chaff that had been cut 
damp, mid the cutting ivas better .for the i],ien. if the hay ivere in that condition. In the dis- 
riLwioii. wdiith followed, members wesx^fill of opinion that .land for duty should be rolled, and 
thiit Silt should !«'* aiid«i to .the hay when-stacking'. ■ They also consid'ered that stacks should 
not be biiilt tmi ^nhle, as it was cMier to kcx*p .the wet out ‘of a narrow stack. Some favored 
sowing oats and «heut mix«!j and .pi*efeiTCd to cut it when, fairly green if it "was to be'fed long. 


Wilmin^oii, January 2§. 

(Average a-muaJ laMall, 17|in.) ' 

Fkessnt.—M essrs. Sloe, Ic'hair), Hannigan,.Farrell, J. and G, Schippan, 'Scholefi'eM"^Atoll,'' 
Eol»rtsoii, Bayne,,'an,d Jerieffio'iHoiU'See.). . '" ; „ ': 

Pkefabation m Ju.vhs. foe. Crops EmTell read a paper on'this subject'as follows:_ 

Fanaiag li4» gone forwaixl dining recent years, and - now,the man who.'would' be 'successful 
and get the greatetl retiira from his 'land must experiment. ■ 'It is of no uS'C to .go on with one 
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method or practice when perhaps another will give a greater retimn. The farmer mnst find 
out what his soil is in need of and provide it. I like to fallow early in the winter, although it 
entails more work in keeping the weeds down. Fallowing is the means whereby we conserve 
the moisture in the soil, so it is very necessary to break the soil up in the early winter, and 
give tlie rain every chance to get well do'wm. I would plough to a dexith of, say, oin.; some 
land will stand more, and some not so much where the clay is close to the surface. This 
fallow should later on be well harrowed, for preference after rain, so as to break all lumps and 
secure a nice siuface tilth. Some soils if left in this state after rain will run together,^ and 
hake very hm'd and firm. It is essential that this should he at once broken up with the scarifier. 
All the land should he cultivated as soon as the weeds show, and then he kept clean. A few 
sheep will he foiuid of great assistance in keeping fallow clean, hut cultivation must assist 
them. The sni'face mnst be kept down to a nice tilth, and not be allowed to crack in tbe 
summer, so as to keep the moisture which is already in the ground. On country that is subject 
to drift it is not advisable to have the surface too fine, hut for local farm land^ I think it a very 
important factor in wheat culture. It is recognised that no soil holds moisture so well as a 
sandy one, and this, I think, proves that the finer the surface the less chance of moisture 
escaping Some may tliink summer worldng is injiuious to the coming crox>, hut there is no 
necessity to work deejfiy, and the harrows vull do all that is needed. I am not an advocate of 
late seeding, hut f would never countenance very early sowing. If seeding is delayed till 
after rain the weeds vdll have sxrrouted, and it will be possible do destroy them. I have seen 
many a paddock of wheat spoiled through sowing in diity ground before the ram. TJntil rain 
falls the grain cfin do no good in the giuiind ; it cannot grow,^ and there is the risk of malting. 
If a farmer has fallow he v'ill have plenty of time to put in his croy) after rain comes, and thus 
he able to clean the land and get a better return for what he sows. The crop 'vvdll also look 
wt‘ll No wheat should lie sown without first pickling I would sow Ihush. of seed to the 
acre. In regard to manure every farmer must use that which suits his land best, and this 
he can only find out by experimenting. Harrowing a growing crop I have not tried, but 
believe it is sometimes beneficial, more particularly if done just before rain. ^ 1 believe in 
rolling for this district. I he land is luucli better for the machinery, and I think it retards 
c's^aporation.” In discussing the question of pickling seed wheat members agreed that the best 
proportion of bluestone to use was |lb. to 4bush. of seed. They advocated the use of a stronger 
.solution than this if the seed was smutty. 


Wirrabara, January 15. 

(Average annual rainfall, 30m.) 

pKESENT.—Messrs. J. Lawson (chair), Lommaii, Curnow, Kendrick, W., W. H.,^and E. J. 
Stevens, Manner, E. E, and A. Woodlands, Blesing, C and J. Hollett, Hoskins, Pitman, and 
IL Lawson (Hon. Sec ). 

Frozen Lamb Expout Traue. - IVIr. Kendrick read a paper on this subject. He believed 
he was the oWest and largest lamb-huyer in the State, and in his opinion the frozen meat trad© 
of South Australia was still in its iniancy. Whereas 16 years ago few farmers kept sheep, 
t(j-day most of them looked for a “ lamb cheque” each year. This change had been |>artly 
caused by the eoining of fertilisers and the cutting up of lai’ge estates. To enter upon the 
lamb-raising business, a fanner should form the foundation of his fioek by x^nrehasing large¬ 
framed ewes, from two to three years old, with good constitutions. “ Never attemx>t to breed 
export Iambs from two-tooth ewes,” the paper eontinued; ‘‘let them mature before being asked to 
mother a lain!). Milk is the main factor, and a two-tooth ewe cannot produce such cpiantity 
and quality of miUt as can a four or six-tooth ewe. Buy the best rams possible. Avoid aged 
sires, for the success of the lambing largely depends on the sire, and without youth vigor ia 
impossible. The gi’ower will do well to watch the ewes and lambs in •wet weather, and also 
when the young grass begins to show above ground. Breeding ewes going from dry feed on 
to green grass are apt to scour, and if not kept properly cleansed, will be in such a dirty state 
around the breech and udder that the lamb will wean itself. I saw thousands of both ewes and 
lambs in a dirty condition on the Peninsula last season, and although the lambs wore well 
grown they were far from being fat, and consequently could not be purchased by bxiyers. A 
well-growm lamb is not necessaiily fat. If foxmd to be fat across the loins and on the dock, the 
other parts will be good also.” Members were warned not to send inferior lambs to the freezers, 
as they were rejected in such nxmihers that it was difiicxilt to dispose of them, and ridiculoxisly 
low prices had to he accepted. Keferenee was made to the New Zealand lamb trade, and the 
opinion expressed that the Government here would do well to appoint an expert to give practical 
lectures aud demonstrations thioughoiit iamb-iaisiug distiicts of South Australia While we 
have experts,” he said, “for honey,; eggs, butter, wine, fruit, and chickens, the sheep aud lambs, 
that furnish the golden fleece and meat for thotisands, go neglected.” [The winter of the paper 
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ewdentiy lias overlooked tlie fact that there is a (akivcriuuent wool expert, who lectures on sheei)- 
hreeding, among other subjects, and laiub-hrcediiig for export is not neglected.— Ed ] Farmers 
were strongly advised to build yards for disi>layiiig limbs for sale, as a buyer i\"Ould be pre- 
|iared to give a much better price for animals which he had examined than he would for those 
he had only seen rounded up in a corner of a xiaddock. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

Fort Firie, Janiiary 15. 

(Average annual rainfall, i2|in.) 

Present. —Messrs. Hawkins (chair), Johns, Aluuday, Ikdl, Noll, Welch, G-reig, Eagle, 
Simpson, Teague, Jose, and Wright (Hon. isce.) 

Co-op i lUTioN—Mr. unday read a papr on “ Co-ot)eration among Farmers,” He was 
st«mgly in favor of the |ininc 2 |'>ie on which existing farmers' eo-operative unions were based, 
but the trouble was that only a small i>rojK>rtion of the fanners identified themseh'es uith these 
societies, am! thfjse who were members did not deal as exclusively with them as might be. 
There were so luaiiy {'omhinatioiis among middlemen that the jiroducers were hound to suffer 
unless they imited for their mutual Ijcuetit. The extent to which co-operation could liciiefit the 
lanuer was vciy great. The output of pimhuUs could lie so regulated as to avoid a glut in the 
market, MadiiiKU'y, iinpltmicnts, sbx'k, Ac., could he purchased at lov er rates, and for the use of 
antiiul«Jr of fanners ex|>ensive machinery that woidd he beyond the seoix? of the individual could 
Im piiKMired. ' In order that' the xinxlueers’ interests might lie i>rotectfri and a fair return for his 
te assured he strongly advocated hearty <‘o-oiieration among fanners. In the discussion 
which followed it was eonsiderwi that, while the priiicixile of eo-operation was sound, the chief 
<:lifficult,y'1ay in prcxuiiiiig the seiwices of a thoroughly competent manager. The other points 
touched iipim in the paper were generally agreed to, and it was shited that, whereas a few years 
agt') the price of 'whci'Jt' at Port Pirie w’us 4d. a bushel Ixdow that of Foil Adehdde, owing largely 
to the ^mith A'ustralhin Farmers’ rnion there was now very little differenee 'in the prices pahl 
at the two fxinis, 

Ann'uil Report. —The Hon. Seendun- reml his "annual reiiort., and altogether it was of an 
cuicxHiraging nature. The avemge attendance at metdings had been over 11 members. Papers 
rii the following subjects had l>een discussed:—“ Notes on the Harvest,” ‘‘Breeding'Lambs 
for Export,” ‘‘Advantages of Fodcler-grow'iiig,” “'Horse-breeding: w’ill it Pay*:*” **Advan- 
fegesof B'lffeau Memhership,” “General Farm Mmiagement,” “Sheep for the' Faim,” and 
./‘‘ Tile Treatment of Drift linds.” ■ 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) ' 

Clam Hecember 21. 

I Average aimiial raini^l, 24in.) 

PESsE.yiV"--Mvssrs. MrC.iilhy (chair), Forbes, Bow^man, Lothyer, Victorsen, Walker, Nolan, 
MilltT, Kriiipder, Eeane, Fiyw, Irsine, Jarman, J.H. Knapibstein, Radford, Kellv,, KoHoselie. 
Scales and F. H. Enappstem (Hon. Sec }. ■ ■ ■ 

Beef Pw>ucwin« nBTWBKN A ines.—M r. Walker read 'ii paper on this subject as follow^'s:— 
“It IS HU iiaporhtot point as to whether vines renews their roots when, they are damaged in the 
feiiine way as they pat frefeli shoots on their branches w^hen a limb is severed. If fresh roots are 
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thrown out hy the no harm might result from deep ploughing, as tlui vine would he 

indiieed to throw out I'oots at a, deeper level where probably more moisture was obtainable. On 
tile other hand, tlie root, if severed, might, instead of forming one main root, tlirov' out a buneh 
of small ones. d'hes('. small roots might not i)ciietrate the same distance or depth as the one 
se\X',red, and for some time at least their jiower of supplying luoistaa’o and ]dant food v'ould he 
less, and the vitality of the vine would he affected. It i.shpiestionahle, even after a considerable 
lapse of time, if this hun<di of roots woidd perform its functions as satisfactorily as the original 
root. It hjis been long htdd by authorities that a vine planted as a cutting is more rolnist than 
one planted as a rootling. In the ease of the latter the roots, whicdi were necessarily cut hack 
on trausphiuting, would throw out a less normal system than that provided by the original 
('utting. In tlie natural rejiroduetion of the parent phint the root system of the vine is made up 
of two groups—surihee feeders, which absorb the hulk of the food substances, mainly at the 
early period of the grovdh; and deep roots, which supply the moisture to the vine in dry 
weather. Probably in dry districts the vine adapts itself to the cliinate, and in searching for 
moisture throws its roots deej>er. iVs regards damage to roots, it is a wel^-kno^\^l fact that one 
of the first effects of ])hylloxera is to (‘arise the vine to yield heavy crops. In the first stages of 
invasion this might possibly he an argument in favor of deep ploughing, and so cutting the 
surface roots, hut time alone would show if it affec'ted the vines to any material extent. In the 
majority of our soils the surface i,s richer than the sulisoil both in nitrogen and phosphoric acid. 
Abundance of the. firstnamed would tend to })roniotc active growth in surface roots. (I. Foex, 
in his ‘Manual of Modern Yitiinilture,’ writes - ‘ The first jdonghing sliould lie the deepest. 
In (;ei1ain (•ountries it is down to a depth of Gin. to 9in. ; it should allow tlie iicccss of air as 
deeply as possible, and also allow the waiter to peimtrate and be retained in the subsoil.’ Some 
r^itieulturists, however, condeimi, in a general way, deej> ploughing for allies. They are of 
o])iiiiou that the destruetion of .superficial roots, which play an important part in tin; nutiition 
of the plant, greatly injures its growth, hut it must not l)e forgotten that in very dry countries, 
which arc those requiring deep cultivation, the superficial root system is not found near the 
surface, for the amount of humidity there is not sufficient to ensure their development, or 
lieoause after haring grown under the infiuenc(> of spring i-ains they dry and die under the in- 
fliieiiee of the summer drought. Thei’efore, it is in dimates -where soils naturally keep moist 
that shallow first ploughing can he advocated.” Mr. Jarman said that a lot of his vines were 
planted and never ploughed below 4in, and now it was a great task to do the ploughing, as the 
surf*acc roots choked the plough. lie thought that if the siirf*acc roots were encouraged to go dowai 
by ploughing deeply right from the time of planting it would be beneficial. He also gave 
instances of how^ doeply they plough the vineyard at Eoseivoithy College. Mr. Ivnappstein 
said that the depth of ploughing should bo varfed according to local conditions. Deep plough¬ 
ing w'as T)est where i)ra<;tieable. He gave instances of how deep they ifiough the vineyards in 
Bordeaux, sometimes going to a dejith of 12in. Mr. Tictoi’sen could not plough more than Sin. 
in })arts of his vineyard, and found that the vines w’ere doing well in those pairienlar places. 
Mr. iSiolan asked, if the rineyards \vere always ploughed deeply, 'ivould not the top siuiace soil 
he useless, as the roots would not be allow'ed to penetrate there? The members thought that 
the action of sun and rain on the top soil promoted chemical action and thus made food for the 
roots below. Mr. McCarthy was in favor of deep ploughing because the vineyards were 
always easier to cultivate afterwards. 


Freelin^. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17|in.) 

Present. —Messrs. A. Mattiskc (chair), A. Mattiske, jun., Shanahan, Heinrich. Kenkes 
Neldner, Powder, Koch, Neincloid, Keane, H. Mattiske, Steinfeldt, Bayley, Peters, Block (Hon. 
Sec.), and two visitors. 

Progress in Agricui.ture. —The Hon. Secretaiy read describing in an interesting 

W’ay the circumstances leading to the invention and introduction of the stump-jump plough 
and other farm implements. The invention of the .stripper and its subsequent evolution into 
the complete harvester was also referred to. Afemhers wmre reminded that the stump-jump 
plough jind the stripper were invented by South Australian farmers, although now improved 
almost beyond recognition. He considered that these implements and machines, including the 
seed drill and others, were only a foi-ecast of what was to come. Agricultural colleges for the 
equipment of prospective farmers, bureau meetings, and the enterprise of the men on the land 
all helped towards this continued progress, and ho believed the next fifty years would be just 
as full of progre.sa for the farmer as had been the last half century* 
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Gawier lltver, January 21. 

(Average annual rainfall, 18xn.) 

Present. —Messrs. Poediger (chair), A. and P. Bray, Hillier, Pichter, Davis, II. and 
A. M, Dawkins, Leak, Winckel (Hon. See.), and three visitors. 

Heavy Loads and Bad Hoads. - Mr. Bray spoke on the above subject, and referred to the 
practice in IS'ew Zealand of licensing vehicles. He mentioned that in some coimtries the 
charges were higher on light vehicles than on heavy ones. He was of opinion that the loads 
carried on the local roads were too hea\w- ('aiders, he .said, should use a little discretion when 
roads were new, instead of going straight through the new metal. Mr. Davis considered that 
a fair load could he carried on wide tires without damaging the roads to the extent that narrow 
tires did. The Tire Act was frequently disregarded Mr. Biehter was of opinion that it woidd 
be wise to stay at home in the wettest weather. The horses would benefit by the spell, and 
the roads v'oulcl he saved. Mr. Winckel said that roads were built to carry a certain load, and 
going over the limit would sometimes break right through and ruin them. This Branch 
thought there was need for more .supc?r\Ision and enforcement of the conditions of the Tire Act, 
and that district councils and eoi*porations should he more strict in regard to tins matter. 


Salisbury, January 4tb. 

Present.- Messrs. Mas.s (chiiir), Bichardson, Kuhlmann, J. and A. H. Harvey, TJrlwin, 
McNiehol, Laurie, AHington, Jenkins (Hon. Sec-.), and three visitors. ■ 

Lessons fiiom the Harvest. —Mr. Bichardson gave an adcDess on this subject. 'Illustra¬ 
tions were given shoving the benefit of working the surface of the soil to a fine sfiite-to retard 
evapOKition. Superphosphate was practically the only commercial manure necessary to apply 
to the sMl for cereal-growing in this district, and hk'^deration, Yandilla .King, and Binirtk 
Wonder wc^re the most .suitable wheats. The use of formalin a hunt preventive instead of ,,., 
hliiestc>pe was reconimendeci as being less detrimental to germination, A general discussion 
followed. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

Koppio, January 2®. 

fAverag© annual rainfall, 17iii.) 

Peesen'J’. —Messrs. Price ^chair), D. B , P , and M. Gardiner, Bi’enand, Thompson, Hewell, 
F. md K. Bichardson (Hon. See.), and one visitor. 

Wheat Samples.—Two samples of wheat were tabled. World’s Champion was a very fine 
sample of liirge grain. Federation, taken from.u 8bb«sh ■ crop,.was not so goal as .the former, 
llui grriii wais smaller mid not .filled so well.. 

Experimental Wheat .Plots.— Mr.- Hewell reported that the yields from the wheat plots 
under Ms supervision were pxir-'this'year.' A. -.great'deiil of damage was done in November by 
hot winds. The best wheat seemed to Iw 'Fetieration, and this variety yielded an average of 
Ifibush. in tbiw years. TandiHa Eing'retumed an average of 12hush. and Majestic llhush. 
Dibs. ptT acre*, Mr. Newell, having- decicM.' 'to' give, up the supemsion of. the experiments, 
was tmaiked by the Breswh for his'aervi-ces, and' .Mr. Brenand und.ertook to take up this work. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUHT LOFTY RANGES.) 

V'T Jba'iue'ruu/Muv^iiiber 27. 

- (Avemge'aanual rainfall, 16in.} 

PiiEt^ENT.—Messra F. W. Eira-e- (chair).,'. 'McMahon, Wittwer, White, Needs,' Skinner, 
Gibbons, Dodds, W. J., E. J., and S.. .G. Trowbridge, Bowen, Le'Cki,e,- Wray, Perkins, 
Biinstane, Awa, Walsh, Hannan, C. B, Eime,.Tyler, E. B. and A. J, -A. Koch (Hon. - Sec.), 

tod m 
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bTRipPER V. Harvester. —Messrs. Wittwer and Trowbridge read papers on this subject. 
The former considered that on land which was not too sandy a man without grown sons 
would do best with the harvester if dealing with up to 250 acres of crop. The loss of the 
cocky chaff he realised was rather a serious matter in this ne^v district, and the redistribut¬ 
ing of seeds of weeds had also to be remembered. Where a farmer had up to 1,000 acres 
to deal %vith the best way to harvest would be with strijipers and a motor winnow^er. The 
motor would he of use for other farm work from time to time. This method would cost 
less to work than complete harvesters, as with the latter expert men were needed, and 
more horses than for the strippers. It was also an advantage to be able to start work a 
little earlier with the stripper, and this was quite safe, as any wheat not quite ripe would 
ripen in the heap. He would therefore recommend the complete harvester for small farms, 
but for large crops of wheat strippers and a motor winnow^er were best. Mr. Trowbridge 
preferred the harvester because the crop could he taken off much more quickly than with 
the stripper, owing to the necessity for driving to the heap when the latter machine was 
used. The harvester also put more wheat into the bag than it was possible to get with the 
stripper, and the saving of labor was perhaps the most important point of all. One man with 
five horses could harvest 250 acres of croj) in less than four weeks if good weather prevailed, 
and when the harvesting was over carting could he commenced at once. In the event, of 
harvesting being suspended for a day or two the opportunity could he taken to cart wheat 
to market. He had used the harvesters for two seasons and had never used more than four 
horses on the machine. Fully two-thirds of his crop had been taken oft in this way, 
•although an ordinary stidpper was working on the crop at the same time. The harvester 
would make a good clean sample, and would not waste much wheat if carefully worked. 
On most of the land in this district the harvester could he satisfactorily worked, but it did 
not do very well on big sandhills. The machines dealt with in the two papers were w^'eU 
discussed, "and the majority of those present favored the use of the complete harvester. 


Wilkawatt, Peceitiber 

Present. —Messrs. W. Bowman fehair), Harvey, Twining, Ivernich, D. Bowman, Ahrns, 
H. H. and E. W. Brooker, Altus, Ivett, T. and *C. Sorrell, Neville, Short (Hon. Sec.), and 
two visitors. 

Farming in Mallee Districts. - Mr. Kernich gave a shoii address on fanning in districts 
similar to this. He considered that scrub land intended for cropping the following year should 
1)6 rolled down not later than September. Spring-hacks should then he cut, and a good sub¬ 
stantial break cleared ready for burning. He would not bum until ready to work the land, 
and then would use a scarifier, disc cultivator, or similar light imjfiement. It was pi'eferahle 
to plough, but the lightei’ cultivator would cover more ground per day, and for the first crop 
would give a fair return. For land that had been hunit with the mallee standing, he advised 
ploughing before sowing. Mr. Harvey deseiibed the way in which he had fixed a pieoe'^ot 
Jarrah on the hack of the stiipper—Just sweeping the ground—to break the stubble down 
Members thought it would be be.st to fix such a eontrivanee to the axle. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

Clierry Gardens, December 20. 

(Average annual rainfall, 33m.) 

I’resent. —Messrs A. and T. Jacobs. <>. and J. Lewis, Bicks, Chapman, Stone, Strange, 
Kayser, Ciirnow (Hon. Sec.), J W. Sandford (Chamman Advisoiy Board), and one other 
visitor, ' 

Annual Meeting —The Hon. >Secretary reported on the year just closed. This had proved to 
he the most successful year in the history of the Branch. Thirteen meetings had been held, 
with an average attendance of 10| per meeting. Seven papers had been read and discussed, 
and altogether ‘/8 visitors attended meetings. Among the subjects discussed were—ConseriTa- 
tion of timber, summer fodders, poultry egg-preserving, pig-raising, bacon-curing, useful 
indigenous insectivorous birds, co-operation, cultivation and mulching of soils, apple export, 
cows, and wattle culture, ' ^ * 
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Bingableiilsigat January 14 . 

(Average annual rainHal, 30in,} 

Pbesent.—M essrs. Trimi^er (ehaii*), Allen, A. F. and Felix De Caxix, McMurtie, and 
Olieiiowetli (Hon. See.). 

CLIL 4 E 1 XG Toibehed Land.—M r. De Caiix read a paper on the question of how best to 
deal with the heavily-timbered land of the distiict. At the outset he deprecated the practice of 
slaughteiing valiiabre timber wholesale, and then described the best manner of clearing various 
timber troe.« where necessary. To kill stringy bark or large red gum and allov' the grass to grow 
lie would ling the trees in the winter. For smaller red gum, bastard gum and blue giini he 
irould cut the trees off knee high and turn sheep in to eat of the shoot.s later. The sheep 
woiicl keep at the shoots and so kill the stumps. To kill honeysuelde he advised cutting down 
in the winter w'hen feed w'^as scarce. Sheep and castle would then feed on it._ Properly 
treated, this w'ood made the best charcoal for silversmiths’ use. It ivas also a magiiificait fire- 
w<x>d. To clear for cultivation he would grab the trees out in the winter with the aid of a 
forest devil or by means of dynamite; then chop the limbs so that the tree w'onld lie flat on the 
ground, Avherc it should he left thitmgh at least one summer. If left fortwm seasons so much the 
better. In March a sufficiently good fire to burn all the timber should he obtained, hut a windy 
day must he chosen for it. In the diseusgion which follow^ed luenihers w’ere of opinion that 
sheep w’ould eat sjind guin in x^'eference to red guru. It w'as also considered unwise to leave 
stiingybaric trees growing unless in cluiiips, as they seeded too freely. The best time to ring 
stn„iigTl>ark was said to Iw January or Fehnian*. Care should he taken when burning not to 
haven big fi,re, as that caused so many seedlings to sx>ring up. The lack of transport facilities 
to |K 3 pulatecl centres made ■ the mst of clearing veiy great. ' All timber cut down had to he 
humt. 


Martley,. Janeary 22. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16in.) 

Pe,e,sent. — Messrs. Wundersitz (chair), Tydeman, Bro<'>k, Phillip.s, and Berminghom (Hon. 

SiH-.). 

Hauvist Repohts.— Memltcws repc*rted much hotter yields in wheat than had been expected. 
Federation, Yandilla King, Purfde Straw,, and Marshall’s wheats w'ere considered the best 
\"ari,eties for the district. Federation yieldal up to 28biish. ]>er acre. The Cliairnnm said he 
linl .rca|>c“<l fire hags of osits before dinner and only two after. 'Ihe day w'as hot and windy, 
the lesnlt.heiiig that a great deal of .grain w"as shaken out. Other members had had similar 
experienc’es with oats. 

MAt:riuns.~It wiis eoiisidereil by this .Branch that magjdes should not he protected, as they 
tiici inoiv damage to j'oiing wheat crops than any other bird. 3Iembers wished to know whether 
it W'as lawful to killbird W’heii in the act of pulling up the crop. [It is not lawfful to kill 
a totally prof ec-ted bird or animal under any circumstances.-— ^Ed.] 

Wbevil.— Tbe Clnurman wished to know how to'deatroj^ weevil in hay chaff. [If the shed 
containing the chaff can be made fairly airtight the use of bisulphide of carbon will prove 
eflhetive ill destroying .the w^eerils. ^ As* the fumes of this are poisonous, and exposure to a 
ii,aked light will result in an explosion, considerable care must be exercised in handling the 
hisiiipMde.—E b ] 


Loiij^wooii, Hecember 18. 

(Average annual rainfall, 37m.) 

JPiiESEST.—-Mcssi^. W. Xicholls^ (chair), J.. KichoUs, Togei, Pritchard, Glyde, Hughes, 
Ohm, €oles'{Hon. Bee.), and two visitors. ' 

Homestead Mbiting,— This meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. TogeL Members 
iHsi«?cte<l th,e gaiilen,, .and a general cHstmssion on spraying took place. It was considered that 
fimgiM troi.it5les couM o%’ercome and prevented by the use'of Bordeaux mixtare, and the 
recipe given was 21bs. washing soda to ilh. of hliiestone. [Is this not intended for Biir- 
giiritly’’ inixtiire, which is made in^ the -proportions of 61bs bluestone and .9lhs. washing soda 
rsOgills. t«.> dOg^ilis. of water.' It is made up in the sftme manner as the Bordeaux mixtui‘e, l,)ut 
|,iosscsses an a4.lvaiitage in ninning eJisffy'through the nozzles, and the constituents may he pro- 
tiiml at any time without fear of deterioration'from keeping. Bordeaux mixture is made with 
lime ami Milphate of cop|)er:.-E d.] It wa.s stated that poor results had been obtained from 
spraying wi account of msiifficient force in spray pumps, and tkit pimips should he' capable of 
pressure of 1501bs. to the'sqiiare inch, A pear tree of rather-poor'appearance 
railed forti wine discussion, and one member depreciated grafting pears' on quince sto-cks: '.Fodder 
plants, which caai-e in -for favorable comment, W’ere “ cow-grass ” aqd Tri/oHum fratmm 
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grown with oats. The oats afford protection from frost, and the two plants grow np together 
maldng a good hay crop, Trifclium subterraneum was spoken of as a valuahle pasture. 
Members were of opinion that many grasses introduced here some time ago had improved in 
quality and feed yalne on beconiiiig acclimatised. After being entertained at tea by Mrs. Yogel 
the business of the day was transacted. Apx)les and chenies were tabled. Shothole fungus 
had done a lot of dainage to early cherries. Citron de Canne pears \^'ere said to be ari 
excellent early %mriety, ripeniag usually early iu December. 

Botflies. — It w<as reported that botflies were very prevalent this year, and members wei'o 
advised to wipe over the parts of the horses where the flies usually lay the eggs with a little 
kerosene on a cdoth. 


January 22. 

(Average annual rainfall, 37m.) 

Present. —Messrs. Hughes (chair), Pritchard,. Fiirniss, Vogel, Roebuck, GMyde, Xieholls. 
Oiim, Coles (Hon. See.), and two visitors. 

Homestej^d Mkbting.— This meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. Clyde. After 
inspecting the orchard, containing about 750 trees, members partook of refreshments piovided 
by the host, and the business of the Braneli was dealt with. 

Poxes.— It was reported that a fox had killed seven fowls without eating any of them. 
Reynard, however, was destroyed the following night by a sheep dog. Mr. Harslett 
recommended the following bait for foxes: - Put some strychnine in a hen’s egg through a 
small hole iu the end and mix tlioroughly with the yolk. Seal the hole with a piece of eggshell 
secured vdtli some white of egg and place the bait in some convenient spot. 

CoDLiN Moth.- Members who had used de.sparine reported the presence of the codlin moth 
in their gardens- Mr. Furniss, \^'ho had sprayed twice with Nicholl’s arsenate of lead, costing 
lOd. for 50gulls., had scarcely 1 per cent, of wormy apples up to the present. 

Samples of Frvit 'J’ajsleil —Exhibited on th*e table were 11 varieties of plums, among 
which ^\'as Augelina Buvdett, a similar plum to Prince Englebret, and a damson, known by 
some members as Shropshire.” Eight varieties of apples were also shown, and among tlieiii 
was a Stnmier Pipi>iii affected with some disease. The application of Bordeaux mixture had 
apparently no effect on the pest. 

Sweet* Potatoes.— Members wished to know how to grow sweet potatoes. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRiCT. 

iialangadoo, January 10. 

Present. —Messrs. (h*oucli (chair), Gueiin, Torwerk, Hon. G. Riddoch, Tucker, Gibb, 
Ellison, Boyce, and Sudhok (Hon. Sec.}. 

Dkake. - Some diseiissioii on the prevalence and origin of this weed took place, and the 
Hon. 8ecretai’y read from the secretary to the AdHsory Board a letter in reply to a question of 
this Branch to the effect that drake, or darnel, is adistiWt variety of plant—one of the Loflmm, 
to which family^ both classes of ry^e grass belong. The opinion is expressed by some farmers 
that it is a deteriorated form of wheat plant; but this, however, is Avithout foundation, and it 
could easily be tested. Let a iiieniber take a quantity of soil and roast it to destroy any seeds 
that nmy^ lie in it, and then put it into pots Avith proper drainage. Sow a seed of Aikeat in each 
of a number of pots, and one seed of drake in each of a number of others, and itA^dll be found, 
if the soil has been properly sterOiRed to loll any drake seeds that may be in it, tha tthe Avheat 
Avill ahvays produce wheat and drake drake. One reason why (esx>ecially in cold districts, and 
land that has a tendency to Be cold and wet) at times the drake appears to take the place of 
AAdieat is that drake aHII thrive on. wet and cold land nnder conditions in which Avheat may die 
right out, or at any rate make so little groAvdh that the other plant will choke, it,* and 
consequently when the crop comes to be reaped the greater part of is is drake.” Mr. R. Boyce 
offered to experiment with plots of wheat and drake for the information of members./ 

Visit to Kybybolitb jExpfjiiment Parm. —Members of this Branch with those from other 
Branches made up a party_ of about 60 and visited this farm on November 26th. Much 
interest Avas taken in the implements, crops, and stock, as well as the general methods of 
management in evidence. Tine experiments orchard and the p^nltry experiment station were 
also inspected^ and a profltable time was spent. y 
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Momnt Gamfeler, tlaniiary B. 

'Average aiinim! ramfall, 

X\'.7^::sr —M--'*'!', S,;--ani:Ar^:ky (•.'.'iLriir, FAwitrA^, S-hlegel, Krigelbreeiit, Siiiitli, Ileogan, 
Sr.A \ !t. fiolloway, Iniies, Kilsby, Watson, G.. and D. Collins (Hon. Sec.). 

PmT'iIm-oh —l-tejiiliers repoited on espeniiients being con'incted for tiie Department 

of Atrri’’i/nre. >fr, Xiqiiet had ruanted lOTlns. of May Qaeen, and all he dug was 381bs. 
Tlv'* <lrn ma- d'ley su-tained was from the wind. There was a terribbe lot of niiid in the season. 
Tin r-' w\'‘ T'^t T]iarket;ifele potato in the lot. They were -plariteil on the north side of a rdll. 
fh' Huly Gneenhe planted 4libs and dug SSlbs. 1)11110 of York wasm. tx^midtTe Tiiitire; he 
b-Tbs, uiid dug 14lhs. He pdanted J6lbs, of ‘“Cliallenge *' and dug IBibs. The 
tube:*' tT'O'i n wn-o some were not larger thaii mitiiiegs, Of niedinm. season potatoes he 

Lad Hl'O.dyb ^ t'baik-nge. and Boyal Kidney. The l;n>t seemc4 to liafe grcovii the best. He 
] nrpjsl a tow of tli«‘ H:ike of York in his garden ii'. gecMl soil, and manured them, and they 
*j:d mi !'k tt>‘r rh i3i plaiitel 011 the hillside. He eouM not say whether they w”onld do 

hi tt* ? fflu-r ye 1 : when iicelimyitised. Mr., Kils1)y''s report w.-is as follows:—The change of 
iioiii Melbeiinie has bam wry sati.sfac‘t<>ry. They rvere pdanted in the third week of 
>'pne'j b>>! v,\ bl.n-k k*:im e>h3omk land). I planted the foiir I sags o! Snowiiakes and put t^l€^ 
viUiS' sii;sf‘*kv of I'toil sijai alongside, oikI hy the iippearancsc of. the C'rop at present the 
iinpitted s‘tl will yiiki about double tl'ie crop of the! ioeal. 'Fhe Bremads Iliv»?rs look e(jiially 
*ui 11 'f.Lt'* m train‘iI plot‘s were .started on Oetolvw 9th, and are gro\viiig veiy sufisfaetoiilr.’’ 

Mr. Siiiitli rep.rt»d that .iii his plots the. CLirmens wen? [(Ut in drnhig the second week of 
Angnist. Thr'v eame up well, and look»i splendid right thr'.>ugh.. They were all manured 
mdtli *n]>'f'qdin>|drite a,!id potash and blood manure excepting tW'O .rows, which were left un- 
nLiuuTf'f ,3S n I he manureji poti..itc>t‘s came up more qiiiekly than the others, and showed 

a diifereiiee liTtit through, hut now they, had finished their gnurth the di.fference wais less 
noticeable. IB- thought the jield of Cannens would go between 2 tons and 3 tons to the 
fiere. That would be gt>ix3 for the paddock they were in. .He liru,! one bag of Snow-flakes, and 
them tlie seceuid week .in Octo])er along.'^idc* sj>rae bx-al seed rliat he grew himself. He 
tdirnigist that when dug they would rfleld two or threc^ times as iinn.di as the local seed. In 
f uture Ilf* wouli n.jt put in a large cfuantiJy nnless lie Imd a (.liange of seed. Mr Engelbreelit 
ii ad threi* rjiianor-aere b]<.:M-k*i that had not rw^en i-ultivated cir ten or twelve years. He planted 
t! ic betweim the Sth and Idth of St-..pff*inber. Fi.n- the M'^a.niors he put on the land 20 

1 butlrt of st'ililc inannre per acre. The second 'plot w.-is ]n..tt umnured. The third had blood 
! ^kiimre mi'I siqma or sulphite of tmmionh aj.fpiied to it. Up to the present time they were a 
poirtiul Ibijure riglrt thro-ugh. Quite one-fnird of them mivsed He paid twice as much for 
tjwtii !is Ibr ordlnar}' seed, and slier were earefnlly planted. They "were planted Sin. deep. 
1 'hc*y I'mc'i! Vfr\* gM"Mi afjove ground, but had very little uiuie,nieatli. In order to strengthen 
tliy tf St hi pii! in a quarter of an acre of Redskin.s without manure, and that wars w-orse stiil." 
T’mlp*' wes’e ni *rt* nuHses in it. Six acres of la,te potatoes sto«'M.i up like a wsill. Mr., Riiw-oldt 
pla{i|u 1 i!i the third week of <lctol,c*r, aii'l the plants grew up splendidly. ' The plot that had 
110 nka ire cviiiie up the Mr. Edw'urds said there were magmSceBt potatoes.in Ms paddock 

Jit O.lL Flat, where the ploughing match was hebl. They were Snowflakes from Glencoe, and 
the ihctV-hat they had grown .so w-ell showed the value of a change of seed. The Chairman 
tliuaght tike r<:-poris gc'iierally showeal the value of a change of seed. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Roseworttiy College Seed Wheat. 

Ill order to' meet tlie demand for seed wheat the graders at Roseworthy 
College have been working at full speed, and consignments have been dis¬ 
patched as rapidly as possible. Most of the lines have found a very ready sale, 
many of them in fact having been over-ordered. There is still available, how¬ 
ever, first-class clean graded seed of the following varieties at reasonable prices: 
— King’s lied,(seieetion 2), Gluyas (selections 1 and 2), King’s White (selection 
2), Bearded Gluyas (selection 1), and a small parcel of Jonathan. 


Success of Egg Circles. 

The Minister of Agriculture has received fi*om Mr. A. E. Kinnear (Organis¬ 
ing Secretary of the system of Co-operative Egg (fircles), a comprehensive 
report on the results of the first six months’ operations. The movement was 
initiated with the idea of placing the industry on a satisfactory footing, and of 
establishing a .system of combination among egg-proclucers that would enable 
the oversea business with England to be satisfactorily developed. Mr. Kinnear 
states that in other trades quality is always the basis upon which a successful 
business is, worked up, and this has been the keynote of the success of .the egg 
circles. Work was begun too late to get together a sufficient number of eggs 
to make a shipment to England; and, moreover, the Australian rates were pay¬ 
able, so that there was no occasion to ship. Mr. Kinnear thereupon set to 
work to establish a trade in the other States with graded circle eggs, and after 
much Opposition this has been .successfully . aceompHshed."-- Twenty-nine egg 
circles were established during the six months, and the members have taken 
, such care with the eggs that it has been possible to, pay more money in the 
centres where there are egg circles than was ofiered by' any merchant, store- 
keeper, «, trader. The circle movement, it is further reported,' has had, a 
remarkably steadying elect on the local market, and a'regular sale of eggs in 
grades in Adelaide, Sydney, and Melbourne- has also been established. Gon- 
siclerable opposition was encountered -'from 'Adelaide traders, but repeat orders 
are com.i,n.g ia freely, and the Department has.been able to obtain better ;-than 
the Adelaide market rates 'by,Id.*'to 2d. uet'for No. 1 grade and Id, net for- 
■Mo, 2 grade. The bigge'St . and be,st manufacturers in Sydney ' and Melbourne 
are on the D-epartmeiitTs books. The report further states that the consumer 
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lias been supplied with a better class of egg, and h»as received more for his 
money even at the extra price charged Anew business is not usually expected 
to show profits the first year, but after mabing every debit that w-ould be made 
by a business house, and paying better than the market price for eggs, there 
was a profit for the six months of £*328. Mr. Kiniiear has recommended the 
Minister to approve of. the establishment of a city depot, so that eggs maj be 
better and more cheaply handled than at the Port Adelaide depot. 


Tiie Harvest at Resewortliy. 

The annual report of the harvest on the lioseworthy College Farm, of wliieii 
the first part is published in this issue, is the joint production of Professor 
Perkins and Mr. W. 'J. Colebatch (the Acting Principal). Owing to the season 
being unusually late harvesting was not completed when Professor Perkins 
had to leave for Europe, and the report w’hich he began was finished by Mr. 
Colebatch. The second part, which deals with the wheat harvest, will be pub¬ 
lished next month, it shows that for the first time the general average of the 
crops on the farm reached the high-water mark of 25bush., a very fine result 
on land which is admittedly inferior. Mr. Colebatch reports that the students 
deserve praise for the manner in w'hich they bore the strain of the heav}" 
harvesting work. 


A^riciiltiiral Work in the Soiith-East. 

In the early part of March Mr. W. J. Colebatch (SuperinteBdent of Agricul¬ 
ture in the South-East) visited the Mount Oambier and Millicent districts for 
the purposes of selecting five-acre fields in these districts for experimental work. 
He proposes to conduct manurial and variety tests for the first season. He is 
also endeavoring to make arrangements for the testing of potato seed prepared 
in the open, that is, in the usual farmers^ style as against selected seed properly 
sprouted in trays under cover. On, the Kybybolite Farm there is available for 
for seed purposes about 400 bags of- Algerian oats and 60 bags of Dun oats; 
also 80 bags of Federation wheat. The oats' are - twice cleaned and graded, 
and ' the wheat is a first-class sample. The Algerian oats are available at 
2s. 6d., 'Dun oats -at 2-s-. Sd., and Federation wheat at os. per bushel, on trucks 
at Kybybolite. ' * 


Exportatlun of Potatoes to Western Australia*- '- 

The Horticultural Instructor' (Mr. -G. Quinn) writes—^* Communications 
have passed between the Departments of Agriculture of South Australia and 
■Western Australia'in-refer-e-nce to th^eadmis-sion-o'f.-potatoes from South Australia 
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0;%^ the western Stare. Owing to the fact that in South Australia no iegislatire 
rioner;-' are o*iven to quarantine areas in which the Irish potato blight exists, 
the Government of Western Australia haxe decided not to admit South Aus¬ 
tralian grown potatoes into their State.’^ 


PossiMiities tfie Trade, 

In his report to the Minister on the possibilities of the egg trade under the 
egg circles' system, Mr. Kinnear (Organising Secretary), states—"‘The climate 
of South Australia is admirably adapted for the production of eggs. At 
present it is estimated that the annual value is £500,hOO, oi which about 25 
per cent, is exportable surplus. Within the last two or three years the people 
have awakened to the financial possibilities m good fovrls properly handled, 
and in my opinion it only needs the stimulus of" more money for eggs ^ to 
cause a big increase, in production. The egg circles have supplied that stimulus 
—we are aire.ady paying our members better money than anyone else—and the 
prospects point to a big expansion. The formation of fresh circles has been 
stopped, pending the completion of harvesting operations, but shortly the 
Poultry Expert will begin a vigorous campaign in the country. Big circles are 
expected to form at Baiaklava, Sedan, Minlaton, and other centres. Several 
circle members are adding to their plant and flocks, and appearances denote 
that next year will see a very large number of eggs handled by the circles. 
The rent paid to the Produce Department for packing and storing accommoda¬ 
tion is already a handsome item. It should be doubled next season, and 
employment provided for 20 or 30 men as testers and packers. The, improve¬ 
ment ill q'liality, which is the main plank of the circles system, will no doubt 
.stimulate the local demand for eggs, and altogether the prospects ahead of the 
inoveiii,ent in South'Australia are most enconrs^ng.” : 



Cwwsiiiio Beetle iu tlie Soiitli-East. 

Mr. R. Fowler, of Cooaawarra, who acts as inspector of orchards and 
gardens in the South-Eastern dktriet, has reported to the Department,’■ writes 
the Horticuitiiml Instructor (Mr. G. Quinn), ‘Hhat the Curculio beetle f OiiW- 
rkyuckm crfMe&iiiiJ Ims become particularly injurious during the present 
season. Last year it almost defolkte.d many'of th'C apple trees in full' bearing 
at Coonawarra, and va,nous. remedies were t.rie'd''by the .growers, the chief being 
tying bandages of sheepskin.s with the wool attached around the siem of the 
tree, spraying with^ arsenate of lead, and allowing poultry to run at large in 
tile orchard. The' sheepskin bandage, so long as the 'wool' remained dry. 
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eplangied thousands of the pests, owing to the sharp hooks which form the 
termination of the tarsel joints of their feet becoming fastened in the wool. 
The spraying appeared to check the insects up till the time the fruit began to 
ripen, when attention w^as directed to harvesting the crop, and the pests got a 
free hand. The poultry were of considerable value, but, unfortunately, unless 
they were accustomed to the local conditions, the foxes played havoc with 
them. Mr. Fowler states that this season the pest is worse than ever in 
some orchards, and he has been directed to experiment with different 
poisonous sprays, and any other method which might suggest itself to him of 
preventing the insects from crawding up the stems of the trees. It is difficult 
to understand why the poisonous spray has not proved thoroughly effective 
where its use has been persisted in, and it is possible that the strength of the 
mixture has been at fault. I myself have used Swift's arsenate of lead, lib, 
ill Sgalls. of \vater, and the pest has disappeared, apparently owing to the 
spraying. This remedy, used at the above-mentioned strength, w’oiiid be rather 
expensive for the average orchardist, but it might be w'ortli while to apply it 
on trees which are specially attacked, more particularly when the fruit has 
been removed,” 


Tlie Fruit Industry of California. 

In a paper read by Professor E. J. Wickson before the Convention of 
Californian Fruitgrowers the following figures are quoted to show the magni¬ 
tude of the fruit exports of that State for 1909 :— 



'Weight in lbs. 

Value in Dol!.ars. 

Fresh deciduous fruits ., 

.. 230,000,000 

.. 4,600,000 

Dried deciduous fruits .. 

237,000,000 

. . 14,200,000 

Citrus .. 

. . 908,000,000 

. . 18,000,000 

Raisins .. 

.. 125,000,000 

5,000,000 

Nuts . 

.. 14,000,000 

.. 1,400,000 

Canned fruits. 

. . 180,000,000 

.. 9,000,000 

Olive products... 

— 

500,000 

Wine ... 

.. 240,000,000 

.. 6,000,000 

Brandy ... 

... 12,(X)0,CKX) 

.. 1,500,000 

Total ... 

... 1,946,000.000 

.. 60,200,000 


Sixty million ' dollars represents considerably over £12,OCX),000.. The 
value of our wheat exports for the current year~with the best harvest on 
record—is estimated,.at a'little'over £4,000,OCX), so that the export: of; Cali¬ 
fornian fruit and vine products is three times as valuable as. our wheat exports.. 
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HarvestiMg Aimoniis. 

At Aiiiiiial Convention of Califoi-niaa Fruitgrowers, held last December,, 
oiie » 3 f the leading almond-growers, Mr. J. P. Dargitz, read an interesting 
paper on iilmonds. Dealing tlie harvesting, he said—When the hulls 
oi: the nuts are loose from the shells, as will be indicated bv their bursting 
''ipen. it is time to begin gathering if roii wish to liull tlieni. If you wish, 
tn slieii them, however, the drier they are the better. It will not pay to begin. 
until the nuts about tlie crotches of the tree are ready, as tliey are the latest 
to ripen, and it does not pay to go over the trees twice. Have some sheets 
c>,f heavy unbleached sheeting or .light duck or sail cloth. Mine for large 
trees are 15ft. x 30ft. ; two men to a sheet and two sheets to a tree. Spread 
the sheets under the tree, then with willow or bamboo poles jar the iinibs- 
which will cause the nuts to fall on the .sheets. Always strike the , limb side¬ 
ways, lor if yon strike a glancing blow down the limb you bring your chances, 
of next year’s crop with you. The object is to get the nuts and disturb tho 
foliage as little at possible. When the nuts are ail of! the'tree the men toss 
their poles to the .ne,xt tree and then gather up.the sheets, one man at each 
e.!icl, .and carry them to the .next tree.” 


Varieties of Almaeds. 

Mr. J. P. .Dargitz in the paper referred to above, says, in reference to, varieties. 
—“ My first a,nd great reliance is on Texas Prolific. It bIoo,nis later by two^ 
weeks than an}* other variety I know of; the tree grows well and bears every 
yea,r. Trees now 26 years old have had 17 consecutive crops. I would., 
also plant Nonpareil and Drake’s Seedling alternating vith Texas Prolifie 
every two rows. The Nonpareil ripens early and can be gathered before 
the ,€>the,r varieties a,re ready. ■ Then comes Drake’s Seedling about three 
weeks later, and Texas' Prolific is,about two weeks later than Drake’s. In 
Yolo County the Peerle® is a great favorite, and the I N L i.s .said to be a good 
bearer in some localities.'*'' So far as we',know, Texas Prolifi'C is not grown, 
.in South Australia, but in view of 'the late blossoming and consistent bearing: 
it should be worth introducing. 


Yestiag Arseaate of l 4 ead ■ Sprays. 

The Horticultural Section ■ of, the Department of A'griciilture is' makiB,g,,a 
test of the coaipfirative values of s-eveml ■ of .the ' arseimies o.f, lead mnv on the 
market. The expeiimenl is being cond'ucted 'on a small orchard at LyU'doch. 
On February 22nd the t'bird and 'last' spraying 'was given to the .Dunn’s 
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Seedling and Rome Beauty apples in the urcliard. Altliough it is premature 
to speak o£ the results of the tests, there is a vast difference in the eoiidition 
■of the fruit on the trees which have been sprayed and those in adjoining 
■gardens which have not been treated. 


Mew Seiitti Wales Fmlt Kegiiiatioiis, 

The Horticnltural Instructor (Mr. G. Quinn) writes—In January last the 
Mew South Wales Department of Agriculture intimafed that in future fruit 
packed only in new cases would be permitted in the Broken Hill trade. We 
have since been informed, however, by the Under Secretary for Agriculture of 
New South Wales that it is the intention of the Government to adhere to the 
resolution of the conference of Ministers of Agriculture in regard to the 
Broken Hill fruit trade. This resolution was to tne effect that owing to the 
peculiarly isolated position of Broken Hill secondhand cases would be admitted 
on condition that they were dipped or steamed in the presence of an inspector, 
and officially stamped with the date when such disinfection took place. This 
will, no doubt, be of considerable interest to fruitgrower’s and dealers who are 
located at a distance from the metropolis, and who experience difficulty in 
keeping a supply of new cases.’’ 


Imports arad Exports of Fruits and Plants. 

During the month of January 8,576bush. of fresh fruits, 2,164 bags of 
potatoes, and 14 bags of onions were inspected and admitted at Adelaide under 
the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act. Four hundred and seventy- 
six bushels of bananas w^ere destroyed. The exports to inter- State markets 
comprised 8,459bush. of fresh fruits, 4,036 packages of vegetables, and 
2 packages of plants, also examined at Adelaide. In addition 315busli. of 
fresh fruits vrere inspected and passed at Stirling North, 196bush. of fresh 
fruits at Wirrabara, and 436bush. at Clare. Under the Commerce Act 
2,016bush. of fresh fruits, 285 packages of preserved fruits, and 1 package of 
plants were exported to oversea markets during the same period.' These were 
distributed as folio w^s :—^For London, 47 cases apples, 303 cases pears,"and,; 
cases stone fruits, also 1 package of plants; for New Zealand, 12 cases grapes 
andA 40 : cases cherries, also 135'packages of preserved fruits,; for India and 
East,' 1,443 cases apples, 30 cases p^ears, 13 cases stone fruits, 20 cases cheiries, 
'and, 15,0 packages preserved fruits.." .'Und'erthe ■Quarantine Act 093 packages 
■ of plants, seeds, bulbs, &e., were inspected and admitted from' oversea. During 
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Fr':• uiry T.hlTbiirib, of fresh fruits, and 6,864 bags of potatoes, 27 bags of 
aliens, and 4 packages plants were inspected and admitted at Adelaide Four 
Irani.iv I and rdneiT-four bushels of bananas were destroTeii. The exports to 
inter”;8tatc markets comprised 8,575bii5h. of fresh fruits, 3,445 packages of 
Tvre tables, also exaininecl at Adelaide, In addition lldbiisli. of fresh fruits at 
Stirling Xorth, d26biisli. at Clare, 2Tbasli. at Uraidla, Gobiish, at Salisbury, and 
21 basil, at Laura were inspected and passed by the inspectors at those places. 
Under the Commerce Act 4,101.bush, of fresh fruits. 262 packages preserved 
t’riiits, and 60 packages of honey were exported to oversea markets during the 
same period. These were distributed as follows :—For India and East, 1,844 
cases apples, 2Cl cases pears, and 25 cases stone fruits, also 112 packages 
preserved fruit; for New Zealand, 442 eases grapes, and 150 packages preserved 
fruit; for London. 2,080 cases apples, 240 cases pears, 60 packages honey, 
and 1 package of seeds. Under the Quarantine Act 2,874 packages of plantsj, 
seeds, biiibs, kc. were inspected and admitted from oversea ports. 


A Large Mew Walnut. 

file Pacific Muml Press describes a large walnut known as Wilson's Wonder, 
The originai tree is now eight years old, and it has borne heavily since its 
second year. Tlie tree is a strong grower, with broad, dark-green foliage, 
\\iLae t.ii8 iTuit 2 s borne in clusters of three, .four, and sometimes up to ten, 
Tnis mustering aecoiints lor the peculiar shape, the stem end being narrower 
wiihe in ordinary walnuts the reverse is the case. It blooms later than most 
va.rieties, and thus escapes injury by frost. The kernel is large and sweet, , 
while the nuts are very large, specimens up to 5|in. x 6|in. in circumference ' 
being not uncommon. The shell is comparatively smooth and thin. 


Tlie Food of Wants. 

In general it may he said that an abundant supply of phosphoric acid and 
potash, especially the former, tends to increase fruitfulness, hardiness and, 
firmness of leaves and stems, while an abundance of nitrogen has a tendency 

to produce just the reverse conditions; and wMe the plant cannot be at its 
best without a suitable supply of nitrogen, the plants which are grown 
chiefly for their fruits may be easily injured by an amount onlv slightly 
exceeding a sufficiency.— Peof. I. P. Robeets. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungcid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. ' Enquiries received from the 
question-boxes established by Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All correspondenre 
should be addressed to ‘‘The Editor, The Journal of 
Agriculture, Adelaide.” 


Nuteitive Value of Cereals and Grass Grown on Rich and Poor 

Lands. 

“A.A.S.,” Mount Gambier, asks—‘'Are the cereals, oats, wheat, Nc., grown 
on poor land of equal value for fattening and feeding purposes as the same 
variety of cereal grown on rich land ?” 

The Acting Principal of the Agricultural College (Mr. W. J. Colebatch, 
B.Sc.) replies—“ It is generally accepted by agricultural chemists that grasses 
grown in dry seasons on good land make the best feed, though the quantity is 
generally reduced. Again, grasses grown in sunny weather are better than 
those in cloudy weather, or, to put it in another way, spring feed is generally 
better .than autumn feed ; wet or marshy land produces less nutritious growth 
than dry land ; and, finally, grasses grown on rich loam or clay give a better 
analysis than those on poor thin soil. Storer, an xkmerican authority, gives 
the following analyses of samples of Timothy grass grown on a relatively poor 
soil, and on one that had been liberally manured, and you will note the marked 
increase in nitrogenous material in the latter case:— 



Eich Land. 

■ Poor-Land.' 


Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Ash ... 

5*63 

3*36 

Nitrogenous matters .,. 

8-18 

5*41 

Carbohydrates ... 

,.. . 55*39 

62*50 

Crude fibre ............ 

.. . 27*08 

25*03 

Fat... 

a ’72 

2*70 


100-00 

100-00 


Wol€ also gives the following table, showing the analyses of samples of a 
mixture of Timothy grass and Red clover grown on a heavy clay soil with 
light and heavy manures :— 

Light Manuring. 

Per Cent. 

Ash .................... 60 

Nitrogenous matters.. 11*0 

Carbohydrates .. 56*3 

Crude fibre , .......... 22*5 ■ 

Fat, - ■ 4*2 


Heavy Manuring. 
Per Cent. 

■ 7-0 

, 20 * 3 ', 

, , 41'3 
26 * 6 ' . 




1000 
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It b:- ’aotlceci that in both the aboye illustrations the familiar truth^tbat 
lliC' of plants depends to no mconsiderable extent on the soil in 

uhicb thi-v zi'. w is clearly shown. Considerable differences in the amount of 
material and carbohydrates are seen, and it should be noted that 
with the increase of nitrogen the percentage of crude fibre is also increased^ 
and this possibly may result in a diminution in the amount of digestible nitro- 
^^eroiis matter. Further, it is generally held that fodder grown under un- 
favorable conditions contains less amide nitrogen, but if the present coiiceptim 
i:;f the value of this form of nitrogen be true there is no advantage in 

this. In reading the above analyses it is important to note that both specimens* 
of fodder were gathered at one and the same stage of maturity. It is esseiitial 
to point this out inasmuch as the amounts of water, ash, fat, and aibuniinoid 
decrease while the amoimts of carbohydrates and crude fibre increase as the 
grass grows older. The above practically sets out aE that is known at the pre- 
sent time in regard to the question you raise. Bulk for bulk the fodder 
grown on good land is superior to that on poor land, and acre for acre gives 
even a greater difference in favor of the former. On rich land—that is, land 
which will grow maximum crops of grass or cereal—no material difference ^in 
composition can be expected to follow^ the application of different quantities 
and qualities of fertilisers: but on land capable of producing inferior crops 
the effect of fertilisers is undoubtedly to improve the quality of the produce. 
There can be no question that the' application of pliosphatic manures has 
assisted io some measure in the improvement of rickety pastures by mcreasing. 
the pliosphatic constituents in. the herbage. Your reference to the practical 
value o,f oaten chaff from poor land as against that from rich land can pro¬ 
bably be met by the view that in both cases the crop has been approximately a 
maximuni one, and in that case, as mentioned above, no appreciable difference 
will be observed.''^ 


How’ TO Buixb a F.BxrjT House. 

Horticulinre,’’’ Coromandel Talley, writes—“ I am building a house for the 
storage of fruit, and slioiild be glad to have some advice as to the best wa}' to 
biiilcl same to secure the maximum of coolness together with efficient ventilation, 
iviiich is essential. I propose building on the side of a hill, cutting back intO' 
the hill to. a depth of about 6ft, at the top end, and using the spoil to level up 
at the lower end so as to have the lower wall to that depth covered with earth. 
The walls to be built of a double wall of single brick (4|-in.) with 4in. to 5in. 
space between; at the lower end inlet holes to admit a current of air will be 
left, while I have in view at each corner an outlet a little above the height of 
the roof to secure the passage of a current of air. The store will be in two 
stories, the top being used for packing the fruit and the bottom for storing. 
Ihere will reqiiiie to be a chimney or shaft to vendlate the lower room— 
possibly one each end is necessary, the store being about 24ft. x 14ft. wide:. 
Ihe points I should particularly like informa.tion upon are—(1) Is the wall of 
type suggested strong enough ? (2) What size Joists should be used to carry 

the floor of the upper room, the joists-to be supported by wooden posts from 
the floor^? (3) 1 he best way to ventilate' the rooms' ? (4), Any better method 

of reducing temperature of store ? Economy and simplicity of erection are of 
importance; it is proposed to put on a double roof, the first'of thatch or other 
material, with galvanized iron 4in. to 6in. above this.’’ 

The Superintendent of Public Buildings (Mr. G. E. Owen Smyth), to whom 
the matter was referred, replies—‘“’(I) Yes, but would suggest the walls be 
built as follows, with Sin, between waEs, and tied together with galvanized 
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wire ties every fourlli course and 3ft. apart in row, and alternating with those 
ill row under, thus— 





S‘ o 


4 


3 0 " 



(2) tin. X 2iii., supported half way from the door below. The joists slioiikl 
be about 18in. apart. (3) Overhang the eaves, and leave good ventilation 
spaces at intervals at top of w^all thus:— 



If possible a very good ventilation is by means of a vent pipe taken from the 
bottom of building and laid under the ground for some distance from the 
building, and then erected in the form of a shaft with the outlet higher than the 
inlet, thus— 



^roccTt,^dC- 








S&cfljCrrL^ 


(4)*No better method of keeping the place cool than that suggested in-your 
"letter of building a double roof.’’ 


Pakalybis IK Cattle. 

The Utera Plains ■ Branch of the Agricultural Bureau writes—‘‘Members 
wish to know what' is the best remedy for cattle which are dying of what is 
known as “dry bible.” The cattle are going stid‘ and foaming at'the mouth,, 
and very soon get poor; they get down and cannot rise,” 

The Government Veterinary Surgeon- (Mr. J. F. 'McEachran, M.R.C.V.S.) 
replies—“ In dealing with outbreaks of paralysis in, cattle ( wrongly terine.d 
“dry bible”), preventive treatment should be systematically, -carried, out as 
soon as pos-siWe. When the' animals-■ ar‘=^'■ totally paralysed, and ^unable to 
swallow, curative treatment .'is practicallyseless.. : If the. animal -is in good 
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cf'Blition it slioiiM be siaugliterecl, and it otherwise healthy the carcass^ could 
be utilii^ed for liuinaii consumption. Particular attention should be paid to 
tlie reniaiiiini^ cattle, especially the milking cows. These should receive a 
dreneii consisting of lib. Epsom salts and lib. treacle dissolved in a quart of 
lukewarm water." Follow this by giving daily 3ozs. sweet bonemeal and 3ozs. 
salt in the feed, or put a lick consisting of equal parts of sweet bonemeal and 
salt at eoiivenient places for the cattle to lick. Chaff and bran, and other 
iiatritioiis food, such as boiled wheat, oats, or other grain, should be regularly 
administered. The preventive treatment has been successful when properly 
■eanied 

CxovEB FOB Stock. 

"" A. Wd’ wu'ites—““ I am requested by a resident of Currency Creek to for¬ 
ward to you for identification a specimen of clover. It has lately been noticed 
growing about Goolwm and Currency Creek, and the question raised, ‘‘ Is it. 
good for stock ? ” 

Mr. W. L. Summers (Acting Secretary to the Minister of Agriculture) 
replies'—""Without the .seed heads it is not possible to say definitely' what 
clover this is, but we have very little doubt that it is Strawberry clover 
fTrifolmm fragifemmj. 'This clover is, very valuable for moist fiats, and will 
grow on land too wet for most clovers. It is much liked by stock and is very 
good feed.’’ 

Te'eatmekt fob Damaged Eye of Hobse. 

Gxeeiis Plains .West, -writes, asking how he should treat a horse 
with a damaged eye. He .states—"" This horse had a piece of chaff ^in. long 
in the eye, which, I believe, was there for two or three days before I noticed 
and removed it. The eye is now left with a thick white scum, and is i.nflamed. 
The animal is almost blind. I have been blowing in bluestone (one-third) and 
salt (two-thirds), and bathing with Condy’s crystals, made in a hot fluid. It 
is recovering very slowly if at all.’’ 

Mr. J. F. McEachraii, M.R.C.Y.S. (Government Veterinary Surgeon) 
replies—“ I regret that you did not ask the Stock Department for advice as 
soon as the trouble was observed. It is not a good treatment to blow bluestone 
and salt into the eye. Serious results are liable to follow such treatme.iit. 
The following lotion can be tried:—Sulphate of zinc, grains; tincture of 
opium, IJ drachms; add 4 ounces water, and mix. .Apply the compound with 
•a clean fe.ather or dropper twice daily,” 

S.D./’ King 'William Street, has forwarded a couple of peaches coiitainfeg 
what he calls "^maggots,” and asks what they really are/ 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. G. Quinn) replies— "" On examination it 
was found that the peaches were burrowed by the caterpillars of the eodlin 
moth Although it is compamlively rare for this pest to attack peaches, yet it' 
has been reported on a number of previous occasions. Dp to the present we. 
have not succeeded in developing a true 'eodlin inoth from caterpillars which 
have fed on peaches, but we have done so from those .caterpillars which have., 
attacked halLripe apricots. As a rule this insect does not infest stone fruits, 
imleas they^are growing close to pip fruits in which the insect is very preva¬ 
lent; and in this case I suspect that there, is a pear or an 'apple tree badly 
af ecfced by eodlin moth in the immediate vicinity. Such, diseased fruits should 
be picked off and destroyed.” 
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CoBLi^" Moth I^-fested Oechaebs. 

“E.D.A Baker’s Gullj, has written to the Department protesting against 
any of his fruit trees being destroyed because he has not attended to them for 
the purpose of checking the codlin moth pest during the last seven or eight 
years. He asks that he may be let alone in the matter. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. G. Quinn} replies—‘‘ The law of the State 
requires everyone who has been served with a notice to take certain precautions 
to destroy the codlin moth, and in the event of his failing to do so he is liable 
to prosecution. He is offered the option. how’ever, of cutting out liis trees. 
This is only fair, as there are hundreds of instances of men who have half a 
dozen trees, such as this correspondent, who pay little or no attention to them, 
and, because it is not a means of livelihood, do not consider they should be 
compelled to check the codlin moth pest for the benefit of their iieigiibors who 
may grow apples for comniercial purposes.’’ 


Galls on Peae. Trees. 

G.G.,” Petersburg, has forwarded to the Department of Agriculture a leaf 
from a pear tree covered with reddish-brown yalls. and asks what wmiild be a 
remedy for the diseavse. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. G. Quinn) replies—The pear leaf sub¬ 
mitted is affected by the pear leaf gall mite {Phyiopius pyri). This insect 
makes channei« or galls between the surfaces of the leaf, and hence the spots 
are visible. The insect itself is microscopic in size, and passes the winter 
beneath the scales of the buds. If the trees are sprayed with kerosine emul¬ 
sion just as the scales of the winter buds begin to unfold in early spring, before 
the flowers open, the pest will be almost completely destroyed, for a time at any 
rate. 


Sweet Potatoes. 

The Longwood Branch of the Agricultural Bureau has written asking how' 
to grow sweet potatoes. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr, G. Quinn) replies—‘-The only individuai 
near Adelaide I know who has regularly cultivated sweet potatoes is Mr, T. B. 
Robson, of Ellythorpe, Heetorville.' The method he has found successful is as 
follows;—In the autumn, before the ground has become too cold or wet, small 
tubers from the best plants are selected and put away in diy sand. The small 
tubers keep better than the larger type, and placing them in dry sand appears 
to be the best way of preserving them. In the springtime, about September or 
October, an ordinary hotbed is made from fresh stable manure. On this a 
shallower layer of loose soil is placed, and the tubers are placed 2iii. or 3m. 
deep in this soil. They immediately begin to send up shoots, and when these 
are 5in. or 6m. long and have given out a nuinber of roots they are taken 
off and planted about 18in. from each other, in row^s about 4ft. apart. 
Several drops of these shoots may be obtained from the one lot of tubers. 'Mr. 
Robson has tried the following varieties:—Pearson, a large yellow roundish 
tuber of good quality; White Maltese, a long narrow, white ■ tuber; 'a pink 
variety, which has a large pink root, but not quite as good as' Pearson; Yellow 
Short Top, a yellow short tuber, of medium quality only,'and which,tends to 
crack. No doubt Mr. Robson, for .a small con,sideration, will supply.' anyone 
with a few young plants in the springtime'with 'which to make a stait.’’,. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTAL WORK, 1909-10, 
Dry Farming Experiments, 

By 'W. Angus, B.Sc. (Director of Agriculture), 

In most countries at tlie present time a good deal of attention is being given 
CO the development of agriculture, and in this work the carrying oiit of schemes 
or experiments iiv different localities is playing a most important part. Great 
Britain and America have for years recognised the'value and power of work of 
this nature. In the latter country we find a large number of splendidly 
equipped experimental stations and substations scattered throughout the agri- 
eultural areas, working either in conjunction with one of the numerous agricul- 
tiiral ec lieges or with the Central Department of Agriculture. But the system 
of placing experiments in the hands of the farmer, to he carried out by him 
under the supervision and direction o£ some central authority, has of late been 
more largely developed in Great Britain, where almost every county has its 
Agricultural Education Committee and its staff of trained experts. In South 
Australia endeavor is being made to combine these two, and the ideal con¬ 
dition will be realised when each district has its properly equif^ped experi¬ 
mental farm, and grouped round each farm schemes of experiments under 
careful supervision and control. The very existence of these experimental 
farms will ensure the proper supervision of its extension work. Up to the 
present good w’ork has been done by these local centres, and the popularity of 
the . work is evident from the fact that during the jear a number of requests 
have been received for the establisliment of centres of this kind in other 
districts, and there is yet ample room for the expansion of this work. With 
the South Australian farmer an- ounce of practice is vvorth a pound of theory, 
and in carrying out these experiments from year to year under his care a most 
powerful means of improving our agricultural methods and practices is being 
employed. 

From the important place which wheat holds in the production of the' State, 
naturally the greater part of. the- experimental work has been connected 
with the production ef that cereal. The results of the various, experiments 
throughout the State are now to. hand, and we shall deal with them under 
various headings,. 

, DbV Fa.B.M.ING E.XFEniMENTS. 

Two years ago work was commenced on the farm, of Mr. Thomas Griffin, of 
Hammond, with a view of testing the system of growing crops in our semi'arid 
regions, which has been so prominently associated with the name of Campbell 
in America. Undoubtedly this work is being enthusiastically entered upon in 
the States, as will be seen from the able report by Senator McCoil on the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Dry Fanning Conference recently held in America. One cannot, 
however, read the addresses given and the reports submitted at such conferences' 
without realising that this system of farming m neither new* nor is it capable 
of being applied under liard and fast rules in every country. Hence the 
necessity for working out a scheme suitable to the conditions prevailing m South 

The main objects of dry farming are—1. The conservation of soil mohture 
im regions where there m a scanty rainfall; and 2, The .greater developipent of 
the rcMit system of the planL These are the two essentials of .dry^ 'farming—to 
have the moisture available in the soil, and to have the soil in such a condition 
m to ftiiow the development of a large root system., /These-are brou'ght about 
in tliC by means of surface discing; of the soil to 'CatcH' the earlfest rains. 
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deep ploughing, the use of the subsurface packer, and thorough surface culti¬ 
vation afterwards. The processes of discing and subpacking are new to us in 
South Australia, but Campbell says that rbese are essential, especially the sub- 
packing after the piougbing; and he claims for this process that it has the effect 
oi prociueing a layer of soil just untler the top few inc’r es fine, firm, and moist, 
and most suited as a seed bed. 

With tbe object of testing these processes under the conditions existing in 
that large tract of semi-arid country around Hammond, work as above men¬ 
tioned -was put in band on tbe farm of Mr, T. Griffin. 

Ibe following record of tbe rainfall for tbe last ten years, together with the 
average for that period, indicates the arid nature of the eooiitiT:—1900', 
9*47m.; 1901, 7*93m. ; 1902, 6-51in. ; 1903, 16-29iii : 1904, 9-73iii. ; 1905, 
8‘77in.; 1906, 13*35m.; 1907, ll*40in.; 1908, 18-53in.; 1909, 14 5Sm.; 
total, 116-66in ; average lT65in. for the last 10 years : or 11'23111. for the last 
23 years. 

The following table shows the rainfall each month from June, 190H, to 
November 1909 :— 

1908. 1909. 

Inches. Iiiches. 

January...'. — — 

February . — — 

March ... — — 

April .. — ’33 


May . — 1*54 

June . *84 3*35 

July . *17 1'03 

August . 3*38 1*78* 

September. 1-16 *58 

October..... ..... 3*00 -38 

November.. .. .. ■ -87 ' *52 

December. *92 —• 

Total. 9-84 9.69 


The soil on most of this farm is a chocolate loam, with a limestone marl and 
rubble underneath, and it was formerly bluehush country. 

Ibe following table gives a detailed account of the plots, showing the 
method of treatment and the results for 1909 and 1910, together with the 
average for those two years:— 


Xo. of 
Plot. 

Method of Treatment. 

I yields 
i per Acre 
! 19^8-9. 

1 Yields 

1 per Acie 
i9(.9-K). 

; AToraga ' 
Yicdri for 
', Two Tears. 

1 

Disced, ploughed 6in. deep, immetliately subpaeked 
! and thoroughly surface-cultivated duriug the 
summer " - ^ 1 

i Bus. Lbs. 

Bus. Lb<. 

Bus. Lb.s. 

1 23 41 

19 22 

; 21 3i 

2 'i 

Disced, ploughed 6m. deep, thoroughly surface- i 
cultivated dining summer, but Moi subpaeked * 

Disc^i, ploughed 6in- deep, thoroughly surface- | 
cultivated during summer, and subpaeked before 
sowing' 1 

20 v7 1 

14 49 

^ 17 38 

3 ; 
i 

20 54 , ; 

1 12 22 

16 38^ 

4 

Disced, ploughed 4m. deep, otherwise same as plot 1 

17 42 'i 

14 15 j 

i 15 18' 

5 i 

Disced, ploughed 4in, deep, otherwise same as plot 2 1 

14 '21 ,' 

S 57 

11 39 

6 

Disced, ploughed 4iii. deep, otherwise same as plot 3 | 

12 22 ' 

12 '26 ! 

1 ,12 24 

7 

Ploughed 4iii. in autumn and subpaeked. i 

14 ”4 , i 

15 12 i 

14,38 

8 

1 Ploughed 4in, in autumn, but mi subpacked ...... 1 

i ' , ■ ' ■i 

12 44 ; 

16 31 1 

14 37 


(The area of each plot was 5 acres in 190'8-y, 'and 3 acres in 1909-10.) 
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1:: years the variety of wheat so%vii was Federation, and 60lbs. of siiper- 

p>j3-yh,ire per acre was applied with the seed. In 1908 the sowing w'as a 
rno::tL earlier than last year, but the harvesting was done at the end of Novem¬ 
ber in each season. 

A study of the scheme of the experiments will show the following compar¬ 
able points Deep ploughing as against shallower ploughing as part of the 
fallowing of the^ land* 2. Fallowing against autumn ploughing, both for 6iii. 
and 4iii. deep- 3. Siibpaeldng as' against no subpacking. 

Looking at the results of these diiferent methods of handling the land w'e 
notice that in both years the deep ploughing has in each of the three plots 
given a substantial increase over the shallower ploughing. The following 
analysis of the table will bear this out: — 

1908-9. 1909-10. 

Plot i over plot 4 .. 6busli. 5bush. 

Plot 2 over plot 5 . 6 6 " 

Plot 3 over plot 6 . ~ 

The first two of these give convincing proof of the advantage of deep 
ploughing during the process of fallowing; but this is not borne out in the 
third,'where this V'Car there is no advantage shown in favor of deep ploughing 
as against the 8|-bush. in its favor last y’ear. 

Secondly, let us compare the results from the thoroughly fallowed land and 
autiiinii ploughed land. Here the ploughing in the autumn was 4in. deep, and 
hence plots 7 'and 8 are comparable with plots 4 and' 5 respectively. The 
results for the two year.n’ work do not bear out any advantage in favor of 
sliallow ploughing and fallowing as against autumn ploughing. This is 
especially the case so far as this season^ results are concerned, indeed, plot 5 
gives only about half the yield of plot 8. ^ 

^Therefore let us see hoiv the plots that have been subsurface packed compare 
with those that have not:— 

1908-9. 1909-10. 

Plot I over plot 2 . S^bush. ' dfbush. 

Plot 4 over plot 5 ... 

.This table points plainly to the fact that- for the last two years at least the 
process of siibpacking has in each ease -given a substantial increase. Taking 
th-e average yields we .find 'that ■ in the. case- of the 6in. ploughing the' sub- 
packing shows an increase of a.bout 4hush to the acre, and in the plots 
ploughed '4iii. deep, .an "increase of j'ust over 4bush' These increases, 'with 
wheat at 4s. a bushel, show a , veiy substantial margin iu each ease over the 
cost of subpacking. It will also be seen, that the use of, the subpacker j'list 
previous to sowing has had no benehcial effect, either with, fallowed land or 
with land ploughed in the autumn. 

Summarising these results, we would say that the results so far bear out the 
following That deep ploughing,'where the land is fallowed, is advanta¬ 
geous. 2. 1 hat the use of the subsurface packer immediately after the plough, 
in the process of fallowing, both in deep and shallow ploughing, has given most 
satisfactory increases. 8. That the use.of the subsurface packer - immediately 
before sowing has gives no appreciable 'increases, either on fallowed- land or 
iaad plcHighetl in the autumn.. 

'.The 'experiiiieiits at Hammond so -far .'have given mo-st -satisfactory results, 
and It IS 'Only fair to .Mr, Griffin to put on record the fact th,at 'the'y h-ave been' 
carr'iec! out by .him with the'very greatest eare.' The condition and'arrange-' 
nients ui these plots 'this year, as well as those connected with the wheat 
varieties .test, reiect the very peatest credit'.on Mr. 'Griffin. ' The result already" 
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to hand will certainly call forth greater interest in these special experiments; 
hut it must be borne in mind that they must he carried out for a miinber of 
years yet before the results can justify us in coming to a decisive Judgment 
regarding the system of dry farming. 

In addition to the experiments at Hammond two other centres were opened 
last year on the farms of Mr. L. Chalmers, of Oiaddie. and Mr. C. H. Meyers, 
of Dawson. " 

Unfortunately in the case of the Oiaddie plots the results were much inter¬ 
fered. with by tlie ravages of grasshoppers, while some of the plots w*ere 
damaged by the farm stock. ■ The Dawson plots, too, were to some extent 
damaged by grasshoppers, and the land selected was not very suitable for the 
work. The crops here were blighted very much,mud Mr. Meyers thought that 
601bs. of super, per acre was too heavy a dressing. ' In each ease there were 
such disturbing factors introduced in the tests as to make the results of little 
account whatever: hence the reason for their non-publication. 
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ANALYSES OF FERTILISERS. 


By W. L. Summers, Inspector of Fertilisers. 

The following results of analyses of samples of fertilisers taken during tlie 
past few months, are published for general information. Tn each case the 
certificate of constituents or guarantee registered bj the vendor is shown in 
parantheses, thus (36 per cent.),, immediately before the results of the 

analyses:— 

Adelaide Chemical and Fertilizer Company, Limited—Mineral super., water- 
soluble phosphate (36 per cent), 39*1 per cent,, 37*8 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical and Fertilizer Company, Limited—S.A. super., water- 
soluble phosphate (30 per cent),.33*4 per cent, 33*8 per cent., 32*3 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical and Fertilizer. Company, Limited-—Super. B., water- 
soluble phosphate (16 per cent.), 14*7 per cent., 17'2 per cent.; citrate-soluble 
phosphate (14 per cent.), 22*3 per cent., 23*6 per cent.; acid-soluble phosphate 
(8 per cent.), not tested. 

Adelaide Chemical and Fertilizer Company, Limited—Guano super., water- 
soluble' phosphate (25 per cent.), 32*4 per cent., 27*3 per cent., 28*6 per cent. ; 
citrate-soluble, phosphate (5 per cent.), 4*2 per cent., 6*5 per cent., 4*6 per 
cent.acid-soiuMe phosphate (8 per cent.), not tested. 

Adelaide Chemical and Fertilizer Company, Limited—Wheat manure, water- 
soluble phosphate'(28 per cent.), 31*4-per cent.; citrate-soluble phosphate (5 
per cent.), 11*8 per cent.; acid-soluble phosphate (7 per cent.), 4*2 per cent.; 
nitrogen (1*05 per cent.), 1*01 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical and Fertilizer Company, Limited—Bonedust, nitrogen, 
(3*25 per cent.), 3*74 per cent.; acid-soiuble phosphate (46 per cent.), 48 
per cent, 

E. Anders & Sons—Bonedust, nitrogen (3 per cent.), 4*30 per cent.; acid- 
soluble phosphate (40 per cent.),-46*3 per cent. 

Bagot, Shakes, k Lewis, Limited—Japan super.,, water-soluble; phosphate 
(38 per cent.), 40 3 per cent., 40*4 per cent. 

Crompton & Son—Bonedust, nitrogen (3*8 per cent.), 4*10 per cent,; acid- 
soluble phosphate (44*67- per cent.),.48*3 per''cent.; 'fertiliser, nitrogen (3*3 
per cent.), 3*23 per cent.; potash (3*8 per cent), 0*14 per cent; acid-soluble 
phosphate (I*20 per cent.), not tested. 

Elder, Smith, h Company, Limited'—Lawes^ super., water-soluble phosphate 
(36 per cent.), 39*3 per cent, 38*4 per cent.; superphosphate, water-soluble 
phosphate (36 per cent), 39*4 per cent 

A. H. Hasell—Superphosphate, water-soluble phosphate (38 per cent.), 
40*8 per cent. 

Mount Lyell Mining and iUilwa}* Company, Limited—Standard super., 
water-soluMe phosplsate (36 per cent.), 37*2 per cent., 38*9 per cent.; ' citrate- 
solubltf phosphate (2*18 per cent), not tested; acid-soluble phosphate (4*36 
per cent), not tested.; Adelaide super., water-soluble phosphate (30 per cent.), 
33T per cent.; citmte-sokble phosphate (2*18 per cent.}, not, tested; acid- 
soluble phosphate (4*36 per cent), not test^, 

Komai & Co.—Super., water-soluble phosphate (36, per cent), 39*2 per 
cent., 37*a per cent. ; acid-soiuMe phosphate- (3 per cent.), not tested; Thomas 
phosphate, acid-soluble phosphate (30 per cent.'), 31*6 per cent. 

Wallaroo Phosphate Company'—Sup-er., water-soluble phosphate (36' per 
cent.}, 35-§ per cent., 41*3 per cent.; Y.P. 'super., water-soluble phosphate (30 
per cent.), 33*4 per cent' V" ' , , ■ -' 
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THE ADELAIDE MARCH SHOW. 


Government Wheat Exhibit. 


Recognising the value of an educational exhibit the Department of 
Agriculture followed the usual practice this year at the Royal Agrieultiiral 
Society’s Show of staging exhibits from the various Experimerital Farms under 
its control. 

At the x4delaicle Autumn Show the South Australian fanner looks lo the 
Parafield Wheat Research Station to produce new or improved wheats, suited 
to the climatic conditions of the State and satisfactory alike to the farmer and 
to the miller. With the idea of giving i producers a chancfe of seeing on what 
lines the work at this station is being carried on a wheat trophy was arranged 
on which were shown a large number of di^erent varieties of wheat. Thpe 
included Indian, Hungarian, Manitoban, and Russian wheats shown alongside 
some of the standard ■ varieties grown in this State, such as F ederation, 
Yandilia King, Comeback, Giuyas, See., while a,sheaf of Medeak—a bearded 
hay wheat over 7ft. Ligh—occupied the'.centre of the stand. .Most, of tkese 
varieties were shown both' in the ■ sheaf and grain, a fact which is mayh 
appreciated by the average farmer. 

The chief feature, however, of the wheat, section of the^exhibita' 
number of crossbred .beads shown in glass tubes. These were so arranged^ as 
to show the , heads of the parent plants together' with those of the resulting 
cross, thus enabling a comparison to be .made. To the farmer who ^ is ^denied 
the opportunity^—either from want of time or great distance~-of visiting the 
Parafield Farm, these cros,sbred he.ads proved of exceptional interest, and the 
details of crossing and the nature of the ’ consequent selection work were 
explained by the officers in attendance. 

The Murray .Bridge Experimental Farm was represented by a fine display of 
lucerne and'fodder plants arranged under the supervision of Mr. S. McIntosh, 
the manager of the Farm. The giwmg of lucerne-so long neglected—is 
now occupying the attention of a large number of producers, and Mr. McIntosh 
was kept busy 'answering many inquiries concerning the merits ot the 
various varieties. Amongst those shown were Arabian, South ^Austraimn, 
Provence, Hunter River, Turkestan, Peruvian, and American. These were 
sho.wn in various stages of growth, from 14 to 35 days. In, the ease, of the 
Arabian lucerne a seven days’ growth, was also shown which w,as equal to 14 
days’ growth of any of the other varieties, thus showing .its suppority as ,a 
r.apid grower. A large number of grasses were .also shown, inclu,diii,g. 
crmyallh Paspahm dilatatum, Phalaru e^mmntata, ^c. 

"The Kingseote Branch of the' Agricultural Bureau forwarded some"fine 
specimens of malting barley, oats and wheat, together with seveml varieties ot 
apples, pears, onions, potatoes, peaches, large squashes, &e,, all testi yiiig o 
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the fact that the products from some .parts of Kangaroo Island at least are able 
to compete with the best that can be grown on the mainland. These exhibits 
were incorporated with the general displaj^ of the Department, which also 
included a collection of apples from the type orchard at Alylor. Unfortunately 
the exhibit of the Department was not allotted as conspicuous a position as its 
importance deserved. 


IF, $, 






s.Smiih,mot<,^ the exhibit op the MURRAY BRIDGE EXPERIMENTAL PAEM. 
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Collection of Fakm Pbobuce. 

One of the most noteworthy exhibits at the Automn Show of the Ptoyai 
A2:riciiiturai and Horticiiltiiral Society was that of Messrs. C. B. and J. Pope, 
of'" Mount Barker, who entered a collection of farm produce for the valuable" 
prizes offered bj Elder, Smith, k Co, " These prizes, which amount to £50, are 
offered for farm produce from'two divisions of the State, and there was one 
eiitr}' in each division—Air, H, Billinghurst in the northern division and 
Messrs. Pope Bros, in'the southern division. Messrs. Pope Bros/ exhibit 
attracted 'attention not only on account of tbe great varieties^! articles which it 
embraced, but because of the excellent quality of the exhibits and the attractive 
manner in, which they wer$ staged. The proof of qualify is supplied by the 
fact that in addition to taking Messrs, Elder, Smith, Cods prize''Alessrs* 
Pope Bros, carried off 18 first and seven second prizes in the agricultural pro¬ 
duce section of the show, the total amount of their prize money hein,^ roughly 
£60. Their successes in competition were as follows First prizes for collec¬ 
tion of grain, bag' of wheat with samples of straw in hay and wheat stages, 
best hay wheat, white oats, Algerian' oats. Dun or grey oats, rye, maize, field 
peas (Dun), do,' (Partridge), horse beans, cultivated grasses, hay, mangolds 
(long), do. (collection), new green fodder plant, collection of green holcus, and 
collection oi green fodder plants; and second prizes for collection of rust-' 
resis'hfig wheats, .Cape barley, white oats. Cape oats. Dun or grey oats, chaff, 
and ■ mangolds'(oval). Their collection of farm' produce, which attracted so 
much attention comprised the following.:— 

3mrg Produce, —Butter, milk, cream, eggs (geese, fowl, and duck), ham» 
bacon, lamb, lard, taliovr, bread, scones, biscuits, and cakes (3 varieties). 
Frmk Apples (6 varieties), pears (7 varieties), plums, tomatoe's {9' 

'Varieties), and' peaches ('2 varieties).' Dried Fruits. —Apples, pears,, and 
plums.' ' Prmermd Fruits md Jmms.—^hetnes (3 varieties), peaches, plums 
(2 varieties),'pears (2 varieties), gooseberries,;varieties).' '.....Fresh 
VegeiaBies. —Cabbages,. carrots (3 ' varieties).^:- ' parsnips: (2' variet.i.'es), beans 
(broad and French), peas, onions (3 varieties)^ beet (2 varieties),. "Celery, 
rhubarb, cucumbers (3 varieties)* pumpkins (8"varie'ties), marrows (8 varieties), 
gourds (6 varieties), piemelons, watermelons, and Turk^s cap. Sauces. — 
Tomato, plum, tomata chutney, and apple, chutney. jPicIfe®.—Tomato’, onion, 
bean, eaulifiower, and cabbage (red). Mmts .—Mangolds {6 varieties), swedes. 
P&tmi^m. —Half-hundred weight lots of 'Carmen Ho, .1, Crines’ Lightning, 
Bismarck, Green Mountain, Imh Dairy, and collection of Royal Kidney, 
Beauty of Hebron^ Vermont, Gold Coin, Redskin, Queen of 7'ei3t, Pinkeye, 
and Ormm ,—Wheat in bushel bags-Bobs, Comeback, Leake’s 

Rust-proof, Tarmgon^ Correll^s No. 7, Green Tuscan, Baroota Wonder, Federa¬ 
tion^ Ywidilk King, Galkndk Hybrid, and Silver King. Maize—Ninety-day 
and Horsetoothv Barley—Cape and Chevalier. Oats—Scotch Grey, Cape, 
P#M0,^.Algerism» Dun, and Garton. Eye-—Spetz. Pea^. —Dun, Partridge, 
Yorkshire Hero, anil New Sfealand Blue. jS^ay.-~*Wheaten and oaten. 

—^Oaten, wheaten, and iucerae, 'brasses.— Ten varieties. , Green Fodder. — 
Maize (4 varieties), sorghum^'amber’-cane, Kaffir com. Planter's Frien.d,,.'Pencil- 
" Ism, Hangariaa M.i!Ier, .luoemej paspaium., rape, cow peas, and Chow Mollier. 

—Bark, seed, and gum. iWmh —-Lincoln, Shropshire, and Merino. ' ' 

The value of the exhibit from a South -Australian po'int of' view lies''in ''the 
fact that all produce included in it was obtamed from a small,farm-of:'l''73.acres, 
which Messrs. Pope Bros, have sueces.sfnl!y cultivated" in a,'thorough and' 
ecientific manner for the last 12 years., -Their work is an object lesson to tbe 
State, and shows what may be achieved in the rich, districts of South Australia 
whieh .have- either a good rainfall or an ample water'supply. 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Harvest Report, 1909. 


PART L—ENSILAGE, HAY, RaRLEY, OATS. 

By Abthus J. Peekiks, Principal Rosewortliy Agricultural College. 

By way of explanation of any tiling that might possibly appear amiss, it 
sbonld be stated that this report is drawn up under unusual difficulties. When 
January 20th 'was fixed upon as the date of my departure on leave for Europe^ 
I fully anticipated that eie then I should have had ample time to report on the 
present'season’s harvesting operations. An exceptionally late season had not, 
however, been taken into i»y calculations, and an exceptionally late season it is 
proving, particularly in so far as unavoidable delays in connection with'har¬ 
vesting operations are concerned. In drawing up this report, therefore, I have 
not the advantage of a complete bird’s eye view of completed results : I am 
compelled to deal with it in sections, according as the various data become 
available, and to leave to other - hands its corapletio'u and the filling in of un¬ 
avoidable gaps. ' 

WbATHEB CoNDITlOKS IN 1909. 

In Table I.^below is shown the distribution of the rainfall, month by months 
in 1909, relatively to the mean, distribution of the past 2-6 years. 

Table I .-—Showing Rmr^all in comparmiwelg wiih Means of 
preceding 26 gears^ 




of 



Mean of 


1909. ■ 

Preceding 


1909. 

Preceding 



26 Tears. 



26 Years, 


Inches. 

Inches. 


Inches. 

Inches, 

J-auuary 

0*75 

0*89 

■ August , „. 

.4*56 

2-04 

Februai 

y .. 0-28 

' . . ' ■ 0*47 . ■ 

September. 

. 1*52 ■ 

1-72 

March 

.... 1*17' 

,-, ' 0*74 

October 

. 2*55 

'- . . *1*6-3 

April - 

i’91 

1*89 

November . 

2*08 

.. , 0*95 

May '. 

2'-89. 

1*76 

December . 

. 0*70 

.. 0 75 

-June, ,,, 

'1-84 

2*73 


' __ 


J'uly- ., 


. . ' 1*81 

Yearly total 

23*05 

17*38 

"This 

'total rainfall 

of 23*05 inches u 

5 one of the hi 

ghest on 

our records. 


bmBg been exceeded only on two occasions, viz., in 1889 with 2o'55 inches, 
and m 1890 with 27'60 inches. In addition, its general distribution has been 
essentially favorable to the growing of cereals, albeit interfering somew'hat with 
harvesting operations. 

In^a general review of the year it may be said that late autumn and early winter 
weather was, on the whole, favorable to seeding operations, although'drilling 
was rather frequentiy interrapted by heavy showers of rain. Germination and 
early growth of the cereal crops was exceedingly satisfactory throughout the 
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district, wMch proved very fortunate when later on, in common with the rest 
of the State, we had to run the gauntlet of on^.of the wettest winters on our 
records. The crops in many fields of-the- neighborhood were drowned by the 
continuous rains, followed by unending drainage from the upper levels. For¬ 
tunately, with the exception of a few claypans. our crops, did not suffer to any 
extent from the heavy winter rains, and towards early spring were very 
promising in general appearance. Towards the end of September ail our crops 
were very forward, showing everywhere very heavy; indeed, in ■ inaiiy cases 
rank growth. Unfortunately for us these heav^^ crops had to stand the brunt 
of rough, squally weather both in October and November, with the result that 
many fields were badly lodged, and proved ultimately very difficult to harvest. 

Up to about October 23rd w'eather conditions generally were such as to lead 
to very soft, sappy growth in the plants. On October 23rd and 34th hot 
weather, accompanied by north winds, set in somewhat suddenly, and had the 
effect'of blighting off the ci‘op of one of our finest looking fields, field No. 16. 
Parts of this field w^ere damaged past recovery for a grain crop, and we found 
ourselves compelled to cut out the affected portions for hay. Several other 
fields in which the crops had reached a similar stage of growth suffered 
similarly, although not to an equal degree. 

In summary, it may be stated that, notwithstanding a few accidental dis¬ 
advantages, the season has proved a magnificent one for the cereals, whether 
harvested as grain or as hay, but particularly the latter. The general lateness 
of the season, however, has been far more advantageous to late, poor-grown 
crops than to our own, which were were well-grown and forward from the ver}^ 
outset, and perhaps in cases a trifle over-rank. 

Ensilage Crop. 

Originally some 30 acres of the field known as No. 5 a were sown for an 
ensilage crop. Seeding operations were, however, unavoidably delayed in this 
field, with the result that the crop was not sufficiently forward for the purpose 
in October. I decided, therefore, to leave it for hay, and to cut out as ensilage 
portion of a well-grown forward crop sown for hay in Nottle^s.’’' 

The past history of this field will be dealt with later on in connection with 
the hay crop ; it will be sufficient to slate here that the field had been treated 
as bare fallow in the preceding year and depastured the year before. The 
field was drilled with 236ibs. of 36/3H superphosphate to the acre between 
March 3rd and Aprd 1st; the seed was broadcasted and scarified in hetw^een 
April 27th and May 1st. The following seed-mixture was used for the purpose: 
—Calcutta oats (Mount Gambler seed), fiOlbs. per acre; King’s Early wheat, 
lOOlbs, per acre; lucerne, 4lbs, per acre; vetches, 8lbs. per acre. The lucerne 
seed was broadcasted afterwards and harrowed in. 

Ensilage cutting operations started on October 6th and were completed by 
October 19th. For the purpose we cut out in this field 11*544 acres, yielding 
in all 112*46 tons, and representing 9 tons 14cwts. 94ibs. of green stuff, to, the 
acre. 

In addition to this several minor lots were cut out for ensilage purposes. 
In “ Grainger’s ” 3*999 acres of a similar mixture were cut out, yielding in all 
43*18 tons, or 10 tons IScwds. lOlbs. of green stuff to the acre. ■ In the ,per¬ 
manent experiment field we cut out part of plot 8 for ensilage (,l*439,acres), 
which returned 14*30 tons of a green mixture of vetches and oats, representing 
a yield of 10 tons Ifilbs. to the acre. Two lucerne plots were also cut out for 
. ensilage : plot B, sown to lucerne in the autumn of 1908, 1*926 acres in area, 
returned 31-tons, or 1 ton lOcwts, 39lbs. to the acre; and plot C, sown to 
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Field No. 16.. 

No. 16 is a very poor field of the old farm, heavily strewn over with trachite 
limestone rubble, and riiii.ning into a native pine sandridge towards its eastern 
bouridarv. The recent history of No. 16 is briefly summarised below:— • 


1899. . . 

. . Barley 

1906. 

1900. . 

. , Wh-eat and oats 


1901. . . 

. . Bare fallow 

1907. 

1902.. . 

.. Wheat 


1903-,. . . 

. . Pasture 

1908. 

1904..., 

. . Pie melons 


1905. . . 

. . Barley and rye 

1909. 


acre for 12 months) 
'asture (2'73 sheep to 
acre for 12 months) 
lare fallow (partly), w 
mustard (partly) 


The main crop in this field was represented by 51 acres of King’s Red (second 
selection), sown at the rate of 85lbs. of seed to the acre with l'95lbs. of 36/38 
.superphosphate between May 13th an.d ISth. 

Throughout the season, right down to the 23rd of October, this field looked 
magnificent: indeed, it may be stated without invidiousness that the crop was 
much admired by ail visitors to the institution. I have already had occasion 
tO' refer to the sudden spell of hot weather, accompanied by northerly winds, 
which set in on October 23rd and 24th. More than any" other' field on the 
College Farm No> 16 suffered from its ill effects. The bulk of the crop, which - 
at the time carried well-developed grain, appeared to bleach and wither-away - 
under our eyes, and ultimately some '23v66 acres had to be cut for hay. 

Takeall. 

1 am well aware that many would invoke that convenient term ‘(takeal 
in, explanation of our misadventures in this field. It is a most unfortuimte . 
term,, the crea'tion of which 1 sincerely deplore —an alhemhracing .creator 
confusion most readily adopted and yet conveying no explanation, of what 
may be supposed to describe. A wheat crop, for example, in the early,stages 
of its growth dies out in e^^er-widening circles—it is, of course, affected with 
**takeaiL’^ At a later stage of its , growth white heads show up amidst the 
yellowing corn—again it is a matter of takeall.’* I do not wish to irrake 
light of the subject; indeed, with many I understand it to be a sore grievance. 

I am merely protesting against the indiscriminate use of the'term, which con- 
veniently covers all ills, without- specifying any indt^Mual one. ' ,'We must 
surely realise that the dying out of wheat.■ in-cmcdiar patches or'the„appearance 
■of white heads in, the ripening crop "Might owe its origin to-a variety of .causes; 
and that to include them... all ^ under ■ the all-erahra-cing term, tak,eall,” can 
bat have the .effect of . clouding whatever issues in.ay be at stake. 

Cluite recently Mr, McAlpine, of, the 'Yictorian Department of Agriculture, 
has in certain well-defined cases -connected '‘'takeali” with the development' 
of a parasitic fungus, the ‘"Wheat-stem Milet^y^OpMohoim, grawiinhy^iMr^^ 
McAIpine, however, would be the last to- claim for his' fungus all' the caseS; of ' 
blighting of crops which we are so fond of ' iabelling .as takeali.*', ' Let us'Fe- 
thankful that such is the case, that 'we .are now; in a position to connect 
“ takeair^ with something definite and- -ta'ugible; .but let us at the same time, 
endeavor to trace to natural causes such-' /cases as do not,'fit in with the- 
parasitism of the TV heat-stem k'iller. The-case of No. 16' app-ears apposite to- 
the purpose. 

■ Here we have a well-grown field of wheat withering awuy to the.extent^ of 
fully 56'per cent, of its plants within the brief,period of 24 to 48 hours. Shall 
conveniently dismiss the ''case'as, o-ne of ‘nakeall/^ or seek- some more' 
.satisfactory ©.xplanation of th-eTacts f ■ My own view is that in 'this field many 
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divei'gmg factors accidentally combined to bring about the downfall of the 
crop. , We have, in the first'place, the loose, porous texture of the soil, its open ; 
rubbly limestone subsoil, lending themselves to drying off very readily, not*-- 
withstanding an unusually wet winter aiid spring. There had been no rain of 
importance since October 3rd—that is to say, for a period of 20 days—amply 
sufficient to lead to the drying-off of soil of this character. Then again, both 
in 1906 and 1907 this'field” had been very heavily stocked with sheep, at a 
rate that averaged out at 3*53 sheep to the acre for 24 months. ' We may 
assume, with Munte and Girard, that in the course of a twelvemonth the excreta 
of a single sheep will represent the equivalent of 15cwts. to i6cwts. of farmyard 
manure; hence 3'53 sheep for-24 months'would represent for Field No. 16 a, 
dressing of sheep manure equivalent to o-i tons to the acre or thereabouts—on 
the whole a rather heavy dressing for soil of this character, and likely to lead 
to the blighting off of a crop‘in the presence of unfavorable weather conditions. 
If to these facts we add the general tendency of wreather conditions throughout 
the season to lead to rank, sappy growTh, little else is needed to account for 
the sudden blighting off of a crop in the presence of a sudden and unexpected 
change in general weather conditions. 

It seems certain, too, that wheat is peculiarly susceptible to blighting off at 
certain stages in the development of its grain ; it is thus that in this field similar 
varieties sown at a later period, and therefore in a less advanced stage of 
maturity, almost completely escaped the general blighting off I have referred 
to. ...... 

Hay Yield of Field Ko. 15. 

We were therefore compelled in this field to cut out for hay 23*66 acres that 
had been intended for grain; and from this area, notwithstanding the blighted 
condition of the erop^ we evetittially gathered in 65 tons 16cwts. 70lbs. of hay, 
which represents an average yield to the acre of 2 tons 15cwts. 671bs. 

Field No. 5a. 

In this field between 33 and 34 acres were sown to a special ensilage crop. 
For reasons to be stated lower down this crop was not in spring-time suffi¬ 
ciently forward for the purpose, and it was in consequence reserved for hay. 

The past history of Field No. 5a is briefiy summarised below:— 


1897. . 

.... Bare fallow 

1906 ... 

.Hay (wheat, oats, and 

1898. . 

.... Wheat 


vetches) 

1899, . 

.... Wheat 

1907... 

... Bare fallow (limed) 

1900. . 

,.., Bare fallow 

1908.... 

. .. Partly ensilage (wheat, 

1901. . 

.... Wheat and oats 


oats, and vetches) and 

1902. . 

.... Pasture 


partly barley 

1903.. 

,... Bare fallow 

1909..,, 

Partly hay (wheat, oats, 

1904 

.... Wheat 


vetches, and lucerne) 

1905. . 

.... Bare ,fallow 


and partly barley 


Thus, after'having been limed in 1'907 at the rate of 1 ton to the acre, this 
field .has now been under crop two seasons in succession. The western portion 
of the field, which carried barley and hand plots in 19Cf8, carried the hay crop 
in 1909 ; whilst the eastern portion of the field, which carried ensilage, crop in , 
1908, was under barley in 1909. 

The 1908' stubbles were broken up with the disc plough in April .and May.- 
We experienced some difficulty in' securing a suitable tilth for seeding purposes,, 
with the, result that seeding operations-were, delayed beyond what, had 'been 
intended. 
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Its general treatment 


23^5^^ following seed mixture was drilled in with 

aie; the acre =-King’s Early, 821bs. to the 

and harrowed in. 61bs. of lucerne seed to the acre was broadcasted 

anSpati^* teilr/ex^J portion of the winter, and 

crop ot the precLin? of the soil as a result of the heavy barley 

wit^LlteKtalrnr^r”/'^^^^^ the acre) I had it top-dressed 
acre Ti^e cron recnt ^ "'iiriate of potash, at the rate of ^cwt. of each to the 

ever, ever attaining tmrtf "'^7 considerably after this treatment without, how- 
c to the rankness of crops grown on bare fallow. 

In this held 33 Yield of Field No. 5a. 

70 tons 12cwts 911k! from which we gathered in 

« i.icwtb. Jiibs., representing a yield of 2 tons Icwt. 671^^^ 

In this field h 

originally for hay. ^ of which is 220 acres, 51 acres were sown 

out for ensilage. area, as has already been stated, was cut 

.si:;::: 

ISM.v“.r 

ISO? .Bare fallow 

1901...... Wheat 

I he hay crop for IQfSQ * t -t ” 7 ’ ” * ” * * vh,»,o, chxu wmsau 

greater bulk of this are! ao comprised in all 46-695 acres, and the 

Caicutra oats fMount acres - was sown to the following mixture : — 

lOOlbs, per acre; lucerne seed), 60^s. per acre; King's Early wheat, 

This plot was drillefi - u n^o vetches (on 27 acres only), 81bs. per acre. 
3rd of March and the^ut of superphosphate per acre between the 

1st of May, the seed miTh.r between April 27th and the 

vetches came well, hut 7, T® and scarified in. The Narbonne 

simple cereal mixture ' hay-cutting much more tedious than a 

making to swell the bnftt sufficient growth at hay¬ 
ing, Prior to the JanW^v tK rapidly after stook- 

sammer rain gave it a 1 ^ 2 ^ signs of withering, but this 

I stand, even % a lucerne. ** developed into a reaUy first-class 

, most saitaMe for the Of course the past season has been 

&. M. to Ss, acre fodder, and consequently the 

bat such experience is not r®®^ returned many times over, 

la an average year. i. ;» . forward as a mtenon of what might he expected 

f fomwaerative ejgtem in ^ dbfia^ly this practice will form 

initial outlay is so ®naH S ^ ^ pewod of yaars j nevertheless, the 

cost in good seasons relnrns ao out of proportion to the 

•ww Rbs. or SIhs. to 

the ensilage or hav crons **5* ^7 or 50 acres of 

stt^p, dry cattie. or ^ "is mil provide serviceable summer grazing for 

The cereals made very rnni'* 

.rnakmg hay-cuttmg very down rather badly, 

-seeding proved ratLriSavwf^ is due to the fact that the 

'' ' w such an exception^^^^^^ ' " ■ ■ 


1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 
1909*. 


Bare fallow 
Wheat 
Bare fallow^ 

Wheat and barley 
Pasture 
Bare fallow 
Hay, oats, and wheat 
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A portion—1*467 acrea—of the plot, carrying Liggowo white oats (imported 
from France five years ago), was cut for haj owing to the soil being so'flooded 
and saturated that growth w^as seriously delayed; in fact, this portion of the 
oats was still quite green when the balance of the crop was ready for cutting.' 
The seed was sown at the rate of 80lbs. per acre, and was drilled in with 
236lbs. of superphosphate per acre on the 2()th April. In addition to this plot 
there was a small block of 1*258 acres of King’s Early wheat which was in¬ 
cluded in the hay harvest. 

The total yield over 45*605 acres %vas 145 tons locwts., giving an average 
yield per acre of 6 tons 2cw*ts- 48lbs. It is only fair to say that had this field 
not suffered from the effects of prolonged exposure tbrongh w'inds, stona.s, and 
summer heat, the return would have been not less than 4 tons to the acre, and 
ill considering the total yield the value of the lucerne-grazing must be borne 
prominently in mind. 

“ Gbaixger’s B.” 

This field came into possession of the College in March, 1909. Its earlier 
history is not known, but at the time of purchase it was under bare fallown 
The fallow, how*ever, w*as covered with w*eeds, principally stinkwort, yet it 
worked down to fair condition at seed time, and was sow*n between the 8tli 
and 13th of April with 236Ibs. of superphosphate per acre and the following 
hay mixture:—King’s Early w'heat, 94lb's. per acre; Calcutta oats, 551bs. per 
acre; vetches (over 8 acres only), 81bs. per acre. 

In all there are 45*151 acres in the field, and of these, as mentioned earlier, 
8*'999 acres were cut for ensilage, the balance—41*152 acres-—being left for 
hay. 

Of the area sown to wheat, oats,, and-vetches, about one-half was cut for 
silage. The mixture came away w.ell at the start, and grew luxuriantly right 
through; indeed, from the bulky, strawy appearance of the crop, and the 
closeness of the stocks, it ’was expected .that-, at least 3|- tons to' the 'acre 'would 
he obtained. The total yield, however, was' only 122 tons 5lbs. ''This- works 
out at an average of 2 tons 19cwts. 331bs. to the acre. This falling off is to be 
accounted for in large measure by the delay in completion of the harvest, for, 
as in the case of Nettle’s, it was found impossible, owing to the exigencies of 
harvest, to lead this crop to the stack until long after it was due. In the face 
of such an exceptional season, however, it is not possible to run through the 
whole of the harvest without having to make some sacrifices. 

Geivebal Hay EETTJEisrs oe the Whole Farm.. 


In summary,' it may be said 'that, compared with foiiiier years, the hay 
harvest has been a good one— -it has only once been exceeded during the last 
six seasons. The total area covered -by the hay crops was 145*397 acres,. and 
there was weighed off this area. 404 tons 4cwts. Iqr, 261bs. of fodder. The yield 
per acre, therefore, works out at 2 tons locwts. 2qrs, 12lbs-, as shown in the 
appended table, which is included for purposes of comparison. :■ 

Table III. — Showing ' Ha‘y ■ Yields on College Farm from A fe '1909.:. , 

, EainfalL Area. TieM® per Aem.,', 

^ ■ Inches. ■ Acres. Tons, Gwts,., Qrs. Lbs. 


1904.. ... 14*70 ■ .'93*0 2 IT'.. 0,. . ,.22 

19.05.'.......'..."' '.' ,T 1-6*71 2 11 

.190-6'-..,.'.. ' 19*72.' '93'0- ' ' '2» YV'-'r'.W'y' " ■ S 

19-07.. ■ ' , 15*05 ■ 51-0 . 1 ' .15 "S ' '24 

1908.. ........',... ' 17*74 ■■■ . '1.12'-8.- - ■ ,2 : 7 '0 ' "A' 

1909.. .......... 23*05. .' 145*3; '2 ' 15 2 " ' !2 
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III coiTipariiig tlie .seasons 1905 .and 1909, consideration must,,be.given to 
tbe fact tfa.at aitlioiigli tlie rainfall last season was nearly 6|-in. in excess of 
that in 1905, yet this , overplus is rather disadvantageous than otherwise, as it 
lias .resulted in a rank, course, flaggy type of growth that lodged badly, thereby 
iaterleriiig with the free running of harvest machinery and 'thus leading to; 
material reduction in the yield* 

Nearly 18 tons' of hay were obtained from various headlands, &e., so that the 
total quant'i'ty put into stack for the year 1909 was 422 tons. Icwt. 3q_rs. Sllbs. 

BAR.LEY CROPS. 

Throughout the season our barley crops, with the exception of some 20 acres 
of 'more or le.s.s wate'rlog.ged ground, looked magnificent. Eventually, however, 
they proved at harvest time somewhat disappointing. Why'this should have 
b'ee.i.i 80 I shall endeavor to show in the account of each individual field. 

Barley crops were represented in the following fields;—Field No. 5 a, Field 
'No.'5 b., Field No. 7B,.a.nd Field No. 8 

Field No. 5a. 

The past history of this field .has already been given in the account of the 
hay crop , that portion, of the field carried. . It will be sufficient to recall here 
that the.portion of this field under barley in 1909 carried in 1908,an ensilage 
crop (wheat, oats, and vetches). The ensilage stubbles were broken up with a 
disc plough in the course of April and May. Unfortunately the general texture 
of the grou.iicl i.s such as to. have hindered, considerably the task of working 
down this po,rtioii of the field to a .suitable seed bed. 

We sowed in t.his field two of our selected pedigree six-row barleys, Square 
.He.ad (third. selection); a'nd Roseworthy .O.regon. (first selection). In both 
'instances the field was drilled in on June 7th and 8th at the rate of 85lbs, of 
seed 'to the acre with i95lbs. of .3.6/38 superphosphate. 

Growth in this 'field, was, on the wffiok, very unsatisfactory, partly as the 
natural result ol defective preparatory tilla.ge, and partly as a consequence of 
waterlogging, arising from heavy winter rains, and the repeated overflowing of 
a neighboring dam. 

The yields of the two plots are shown below— 

Square Head barley (10*95 acres)........ 22bush. 30ibs. per acre. 

Roseworthy' Oregon ( 9*76' acres)23bash. 44lbs. per acre. 
Field' average (20*71 acres) 23bush. ISlbs. per acre. 

Field No. .7b. 

The p.a.st history of this field, as .far as it is available, is s.hoivn below— 

■ 1897',.,. .... Fa.stur'e 1904...,.', .Bare fallow. 

18.9.'B.. ,.... ., Wheat 1905...... Oats and wheat 

.1899....... .Pasture. ■■ ' 1906..'..... Pasture 

1900.. ...... Oats 1907...... Pasture 

1901.. .. ,Fas'tu.re. ^ . . . 1908..,. Sorghums and maize 

1902.. - Oats 'lO'Oe,._Barley 

1903.. .... Rape 

■'The'sorghum and maize sown as a, 'fallow crop in 1908 made, on the-whole, 
poor gi'owth/and were fed d.own with cattle in tie.course .of the summer. The 
'field was worked over with a skim plough'in March, 1909, .aiid,'not cultivated 
again.'Until June lOlh and 11th, when it was worked'up with cultivators’'before 
the drill. On the same dates .it was sown to, Sqoa.re^ Head ’ barley'(third 
selection) 'at the rate of, 821bs. of seed to the .acre with 1951bs, ol'siiper- 
'phosphate, ' " ^ „ ' ' ' . . 
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TMs crop, 22-6 acres iri' area, made throngbout the season exceptionally -fine 
growth, and 1 looked forward with confidence to a yield in excess of dObnsh. 
to the acre. The standing crop, unfortunately, was somewhat damaged by 
rough w’-eather „ before we 'were altogether -able to get into it; not sufficiently 
so, however, to reduce the yield very materially. 

In the end, however, the harvest returns were very disappointing. Instead 
of oObush., as should' have been the case, we secured only 28bush. 24Ibs. to 
to the acre—a very disappointing yield in the circumstances. Apparently the 
first touch of summer w'eather Which made itself felt tow^arcls the end of 
October, and which has already been commented upon in connection with the 
hay crop, had the effect of blighting off this special variety of barley, not only 
here, but also in some other fields to be dealt'with further' on. The effect of 
the blighting off was very clearly shown as the grain poured out from the 
grader of the thresher, fully t'wo-thirds of it appearing as seconds and thirds. 

Field No. 8. ... 

The past history of this field is shown below— 


1902.. . 

.. Bare fallow 

190fi_ 

. . Barley 

1903. . . 

.. Wheat 

1907... 

. . Pasture 

1904. .. 

.,. Rape 

1908... . 

.., Turnips 

1905.. 

, .. Pease 

1909... 

.,. Barley 


Thus this field has not been treated as bare fallow since 1902, and carried a 
good crop of turnips in the year immediately preceding this season’s barley 
crop. This field, 24*87 acres in area, was broken up between April 26tb and 
June 2nd. It wSls sown to two of our selected pedigree strains of barley 
between June 3rd and 6th. Both barleys were drilled in at the rate of 821bs. 
of seed to the acre with 195lhs. of 36/38 superphosphate. 

Under Short Head barley (2nd Selection) we had 17*99 acres, which yielded 
grain at the rate of 61 bush. 191bs. to the acre; under Square Head barley (3rd 
Selection) we had 6*88 acres, which yielded grain at the rate of 32bush. 48ibs. 
to the acre. 

Here, again, the crop was somewhat damaged by rough weather, and the 
Square,Head barley, as was the case., in. Field No. 7b, was.blighted off by hot 
weather at a critical stage of its development, with the result that its yield 
was considerably below .that of Sho.rt.Hea.d’'barley, on the whole a more hardy 
variety. 

Field No. 5b. 

TMs field was sown mainly ,to wheat, and we shall therefore leave any 
statement as to its past history for reference in connection with the wheat 
crops. . It will be sufficient to'State here that this field was treated as hare 
fallow in 1908, and that in 1909 three small plots were sown here to barley, 
the seed of which was secured from' the '1908 -Hand Selection plots.' These-' 
two plots, therefure, are to supply-• us - with farm crop seed barley for 1910. 
These plots were' drilled in' at the rate of GOlbs. of seed to' the acre with 2cwi;s. 
of 36/38 superphosphate on May lOth and 1 1th. Details concerning yields 
are shown below. 

Per Acre. 

Square Head Barley (4th Selection), 3 *01 5'acres. .. . ■ ■ Ifibush. Illbs., 

Short -Head Barley (3rd' Selection), ‘J'SSO'acres. .w - • 63hush» 14lbs. 

Rose worthy Oregon (2nd "Selection), 2*046 acres,...'. - ■ 61 bush. 41'lbs., 

Gekeral BA'RLey' Average'in 1909.'^ , 

Thus, in 1909, exclusive of a small plot of the'permanent experiment-ieM, 
we had under barley 75*27 acres, from which we harvested 2,634bush.,'211bs., 
representing a general average' of "36', bushels tO' the acre. ' O'H' the whole. 


0 
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considering tlae circumstaiices and the, season, such an average cannot but be 
looked, upon as disappointmg; but for unseasonable weather in October the 
average would have been nearer 50 bushels. 

I append below in tabular form what have been our barley averages over 
the past six years. 

Table IV .—Showmg Barley Yields on College Farm from 
1^4 to 1909. 


Year. Eamfall, Area under Barley. Yields Per Acr.‘. 

Inches. Acres. Eiisliels. Lbs. 

1904.. .... . 14*70 27*86 38 S3 

1905.. ....; . 16*71 65*73 25 4 

1906.. 19*72 51*00- 40 38 

1907.. .. 15*05 ■ 79*30 31 21 

1908.. ..... _ 17*74 94*83 43 49 

1909 . 23*05 ,75*27 35 0 


OAT CROP. 

In the field knoivn as “ Nottle’s’’ about *23i- acres were sown to,' oats, which 
were resented for grain. Of this area 19*83 acres were sown to Calcutta oats 
and 3*69 acres to Liggowe oats. The past history of *‘ No!tIe’s ” has already 
been indicated in' coaaeetion with the hay crop sown in this field; -there is 
therefore no need to repeat it here. It will he sufiicicini to note that the area 
under oats was treated as hare .fallow in 1908. 

The seed of, the Calcutta oats was obtained from Mount Gambier, as I have 
always felt that in this, district ’we are not, as, a rule, in a position to raise good 
seed, oats,. I might ,add in ,lhis connectio-n that if seed be secured from a 
relatively cold district such, as Mount Gambier, the crop wilL as a rule, be 
earlier and make, more rapid growth, a point of very great importance, 
as a slow-growing oat crop is apt to become ,overgiown with, weeds in the 
early portion of the season. The Calcutta oats were drilled in at the rate of 
S2ibs. of seed to the acre with 236ibs. of superphosphate between April 27th 
and 29th. Throughout the season growth was very satisfactory, and the yield 
ultiiaately 45 bushels to the acre. 

,The Lig-gowe oats—a white, oat impo-rted from France, in 1904 ,and grown 
since then on the -College Farm with only moderate success—were drilled in 
at the rate of SOlbs. to the acre w.ith 2361bs, of superphosphate -on April 20th. 
This oat made, very fair growth, but was badly affected ,with loose'smut, and 
fid,ded,iiMniately, 35bush. 13lbs. to the acre. 

" Thus-, on the whole, we reaped l,022busli 20lbs. of oats from 23 52 acres, 
repr'ese,iiting 43bush, 19lbs. to the acre. Average yields of oats on the College 
Farm within recen-t years are shown below in tabular form. 

Table W,--^Shoming Average Yield of Oats on College Farm 

from 1965 to 1909. 


Year. Eaiafal!. Area under Oats. Yields Per Acre. 

Inches. Acres-. Bushels. Lb-s. 

1905.. .... 16*71 20*00 43 10 

1906.. ........ . 19*72, 33*5 41,'- 18 

1907*...— '15*05 ., 20*00 Failure from-feeding off 

1908.;.,,......,,.-,. 17*74,,' ■ 20*00 , , -,22- 28- " 

1909.. .-...,.,.,.,,....--- 23*05 , '23r52 ' ■ -' - 4319 


( To he continued, J 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


Conference at Georgetown. 


The Eighteenth Annual Conference of the Northern Branches of the Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau was held at Georgetown on Wednesday, February 23rd. 
There were present—The Minister of Agriculture (Hon. T. Paseoe, M.L.C.), 
the Assistant Dhector of Agriculture (Mr. A. E. V. Richardson), the Poultry 
Expert (Mr. D. F. Laurie), the Dairy Expert (Mr. P. H. Suter), the 
Government Bacteriologist (Mr. J. Desmond), the Acting Principal of the 
Roseworthy Agricultural College (Mr. W. J. Colehatch), the Wool 
Expert (Mr. Spencer Williams); Messrs. J. Miller, A. M. Dawkins, and 
Mr, W. L. Summers (secretary), representing the Advisory Board ; and dele¬ 
gates from the following branches of the Agricultural Bureau:—Beetaloo 
Valley, Balaklava, Caltowie, 'Clare, Crystal Brook, Georgetown, Narridy, Port 
Gerinein, Port Pirie, Redhill, Whyte-Yarcowie, Wirrabara, and Yongala 
Vale. 

Mr. J. King (chairman of the Georgetown Branch) presided. He welcomed 
all the delegates, and expressed his gratification that the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture had been able to attend. 

The Mikistbe’s Addeess 

The Minister of Agriculture (Hon. T. Pascoe, M.L.C.), in opening the pro¬ 
ceedings, said—“ I. am very pleased indeed to be with you to-day. I regard 
this conference of Northern Bureaus as one in which I am particularly 
interested, as I have been with you on various occasions before as a member of 
the Whyte-Yareowie Branch. I might tell you that I believe that this is the 
first time since the Bureaus have had conferences in the North that a Minister 
of Agriculture has been present. I am not desirous of taking any particular 
credit for this, but I feel that a Minister of Agriculture wants to keep in touch 
mth the agriculturists all over the State, and I can see no better way of 
doing that than by attending their Bureau conferences. We want to ascertain 
what the farmers are doing, and their feelings on this great industry of agri¬ 
culture. One thing we can congratulate ourselves on is that the agriculture 
practised in South Australia to-day is not the agriculture practised in South 
Australia years ago. 

“ The Agricultural Bureau was brought very prominently before me the other 
day. ■ The agricultural editor of an Australian newspaper called on me, and he^ 
congratulated me on two things. He said, “ Firstly, you have the best 
of Ap'wuiture in Australia; and, secondly, you have a better system of impart¬ 
ing knowledge to farmers generally in South Australia than they have in, the 
other'States.’' That gentleman informed me that what he 'looked on, as one of, 
the strong points of our Journal of AgrimUure was not so much the scientific 
articles that appear in it as the, publication, in the reports of, .the ^ Bureau 
meetings, of the ideas of the meii' on the land. These opinions and 
of the "men who ,are making their' living on' the land I regard as; Specially 
instructive, and I look on the Agricultural Bureaus m having, been a most 
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considering the eircumstances and the season, suck an average cannot but be 
looked upon as disappointing; but for unseasonable weather in October the 
average would have been nearer 50 bushels, 

I append below in tabular form what have been our barley averages over 

the past six years. 

Table I¥. —Skowinff Barley Yields on College Farm from 


1904 to 1909. 

Tear. Rainfali. Area under Barley. Yields Per Acre. 

Inches. Acres. Bushels. Lbs. 

19()4..,... 14-70 27*86 38 33 

1905.. ....:.. . T6-71 65-73 25 4 

1906 _ ............ 19-72 51-00 40 38 

1907 . 15*05 79-30 31 21 

1908.. ... 17-74 94-83 43 49 

1909.. .. 23*05 75-27 35 0 


OAT CBOP. 

In the field known as “Xottle’s” about 231* ^0168 w-ere sown to oats, which 
were reserved for grain. Of this area 19-83 acres were sown to Calcutta oats 
and 3*69 acres to Liggowe oats. The past history of Not tie’s ” has already 
been indicated in connection, with the hay crop sown in this field; there is 
therefore no need to repeat it here. It will be sufficient to note that the area 
under oats was treated as bare fallow* in 1908. 

The seed of the Calcutta oats was obtained from Mount Gambier, as I have 
ahvays felt that in this district w-e are not, as a rule, in a position to raise good- 
seed oats. I might add in this connection that if seed be secured from a 
relatively cold district such as Mount Gambier, tbe crop will, as a rule, be 
earlier and make more rapid growth, ■ a point of very great importance, 
as a slow*”grow’ing oat crop is -apt. to become’ overgrown with weeds in the 
early portion of the season. The Calcutta oats were drilled in at the rate of 
821.bs. of seed to the acre writh 236lbs. of superphosphate between April 27th 
and 29tii. Throughout the season growth was very satisfactory, and the yield- 
ultiniateij 45 bushels to the acre. 

The Liggowe oats—a white oat imported from France in 1904 and grown 
since then on the College Farm with only moderate success—were drilled in 
at the rate of SOlbs. to the acre with 2361bs. of superphosphate on April 20th. 
This oat made very fair grow-th, but w*as badly affected with loose smut, and 
yielded ultiraately 35bush. ISlbs. to tbe acre. 

Thus, on the whole, we reaped l,022bush 20lbs, of oats from 23 52 acres, 
representing 43biish. 19lbs, to the acre. Average yields of oats on the College 
Farm within recent years are shown below in tabular form. 

Table V. —Bkawing Average Yield of Oats on College Farm 

from 1905 to 1909. 


Year. Eainfall. Area under Oats. Yields Per Acre. 

Inches. Acres. Bushels. Lbs. 

1905.. .. 16-71 20-00 43 10- 

1906.. ............... 19-72 33*5 ,41:,18 

1907. ... ... 15*05 20-00 Failure from feeding off : 

1908.. .-_ ........... 17-74 20-00 - ,'22-/,■'28 ’ 

1909.. .............. 23*05 23-52 AS W 


( To be continued,J 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


Conference at Georgetown. 


The Eighteenth Annual Conference of the Northern Branches of the Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau was held at Georgetown on Wednesday, February 23rd. 
There were present—The Minister of Agriculture (Hon. T. Pascoe, M.L.C.), 
the Assistant Director of Agriculture (Mr. A. E. V. Pdchardson), the Poultry 
Expert (Mr. D. F. Laurie), the Daily Expert (Mr. P. H. Suter), the 
GoTernment Bacteriologist (Mr. J. Desmond), the Acting Principal of the 
Roseworthy Agricultural College (Mr. W. J. Colebatch), the IVool 
Expert (Mr. Spencer AVilliams); Messrs. J. Miller, A. M. Dawkins, and 
Mr. W. L. Summers (secretary), representing the Advisory Board; and dele¬ 
gates from the following branches of the Agricultural Bureau:—Beetaloo 
Valley, Balaklava, Caltowie, Clare, Crystal Brook, Georgetown, Narridy, Port 
Germein, Port Pirie, Redhill, Whyte-Yarcowie, Wirrabara, and Yongala 
Vale. 

Mr. J. King (chairman of the Georgetown Branch) presided. He welcomed 
all the delegates, and expressed his gratification that the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture had been able to attend. 

The Miwisteb’s Apdkess 

The Minister of Agriculture (Hon, T. Pascoe, M.L.C.), in opening the pro¬ 
ceedings, said—“ J. am very pleased indeed to be with you to-day. I regard 
this conference of Northern Bureaus as one in which I am particularly 
interested, as I have been with you on various occasions before as a member of 
the Whyte-Yarcowie Branch. I might tell you that I believe that this is the 
first time since the Bureaus have had conf erences in the North that a Minister 
of Agriculture has been present. I am' not desirous of taking any particular 
credit for this, but I feel that a Minister of Agriculture wants to keep in touch 
with the agriculturists all over the State, and I can see no better way of 
doing that than by attending their Bureau conferences. We want to ascertain 
what the farmers are doing, and their feelings on this great industry of agri¬ 
culture. One thing we can congratulate ourselves on is that the agriculture 
practised in South Australia to-day is not the agriculture practised in South 
Australia years ago. 

The Agricultural Bureau was brought very prominently before.me the other 
day. The agricultural editor of an Australian newspaper called on me, and he 
congratulated me on tw^o things. He said, Firstly, you have the best Journal 
of Aff-ricuiture in Australia; and, secondly, you have a better system of impart- ■ 
ing knowledge to farmers generally in South Australia■ than they have in 'the. 
other States.*^ That gentleman informed me that what he looked on as one of ,; 
the strong points of our Journal of Agriculture w^as not so much the scientifiie, 
articles that' appear in it as the publication, in the reports of ■ the , BureaU' 
meetings, of the ideas of the men on the land.. These opinio,n8 and experiences 
of the "men who are making their living on the land I regard as,''especially 
Instructive, and I look on the Agricultural Bureaus as having been a most 
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important factor in iLe improvement of tlie agricultural methods in South 
Aii-stralia. We must, however, give credit to the various teachers and pro¬ 
fessors of agriculture that we have had from time to time, but the interchange 
of ideas among the farmers-bj means-of - the - bureau sr-stem has effected, as I 
said before, a great improreoient in our methods of farming. The imthinkieg 
often attribute the present prosperity ~ta"'the use of artificial manures. Arti¬ 
ficial manures have played their part, but wliat is responsible in a greater 
degree are the better methods , of cultivation ~ the-more scientific methods— 
which now prevail. I believe* indeed, that the agriculture of to-day is as far 
behind the agriculture of the future' as'the agriculture that I first learned is 
behind the agriculture of to-day, must not rest; we must be progressive, 

aodwviliing to-'learn. ■ Because we have not proved a thing we must not be 
conceited--enough to think there is nothing in it. Let us tiy it first, and in all 
probability what did not appeal to us theoretically will eventually be found^ to 
b-e-'a success. I might also tell you that a short time ago we had an inquiry 
from New South - Wales as to -the working of the agricultural bureau system 
in this State, and we supplied them with full particulars. They have perceived 
the usefulness of the bureau, and are anxious to follow in our footsteps. 

** The first thing that we can congratulate ourselves on this year is the splendid 
harvest we have had throughout the State. We cannot, of course, tell what 
the actual harvest results are, but, judging from the amount of wheat that I 
have seen on the railway lines and at the ports, I think that the forecasts are 
under the mark.'' The'average yield at the Eoseworthy College was something 
over 2dbush. to the acre. That, I think, is a good result in a year which ,at 
one period tvas not too promising. ■■ 

‘‘‘The'Go'vernment of South Australia are spending a great deal of money in 
order to benefit the agricultural industry.. I don’t think we quite realise how 
much we are spending. If. we take 'all that we are spending on the various 
branches of agriculture, and taking into account also that expended bv' the 
Stock and Brands Department, our bill is about £80,000 a year. When 1 first 
heard those figures 1 was surprised. Of course a great deal of that amount 
is" earning something; w’e have Eoseworth}" College, Parafield, Kybybolite, 
Turretfield, "and'the Produce Export. Depot bringing in something, some of 
them not quite as much'as'they ought. I think the trouble about some of 
our e-xperimental stations is that-we are increasing our capital account too 
much ; we are .placing oar officers under a big disadvantage by giving'them 
everything they want". " I say that is a disadvantage, because the best men 
are those w'ho have had to fi.ght their own battles, and if we'had had our 
fathe,rs to give us a .good’start and supplied ns with exactly what "we required 
the probability is that we would not b-e such good farmers as we are to-day. 
It seems to me not quite fair to the officers that they should be handicapped 
by having'such a "large capital account. What I am trying to do is to arrange 
for new demonstration farms to be 'worked in th.e same way as an ordinary 
; farm, is worked, and when I get requests for conveniences I am going to say, 
“ I want-you to try. and make this fam p-ay lor its own improvements.” In 
this way-you will get the true value’ of - the exp-erimentai plots. I believe we 
have men in the department who., can .do this if they try. 

“ The formation of egg circles in connection with the department has received" 
some criticism, but 'I'want to say that'in the Poultry Expert (Mr.. Laurie) and 
.i,ti the Organising Se-creta^ (Mr.. 'Kinnear) you have two men who, if they are 
guilty of one thing, it, .is^hnttiusiasm, -. .Notwithstanding that-the egg -circlds 
branch 'is a new department, with -.all the initial expenses, Mr/Kinnear reported'' 
to me that there ds goin.,g, to be ,a' credit balance of something near £800 this. 

-The^id.ea.'of' egg ^ circles iS’ this;"'A¥e not" only find a market lor the’ 
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eggs, but we find a market at a better price, and we proTide our customers 
witli a better article. A New South Wales paper recently stated' that tliej" 
could produce nothing in New South Wales equal to No. i South Australian 
Egg Circle eggs. We must look after these minor products. The time is" sure 
to come, and we must not shut our eyes to the fact, that the land in South 
Australia is going to be held in much smaller .areas than it is at present, and 
to make 'farming pay on the smaller areas it will be necessary to take advantage 
of all the auxiliaries, such as dairying, egg-produci.iig, and industries 'of a' 
kindred nature. 

“ No one can call me pessimistic in regard to agriculture in South Australia, 
and I believe that as w^e have overcome difficulties and solved problems in the 
past, w^e are going to overcome difficulties and solve greater problems in the 
future; and if Australia is going to be a great country—-and I am confident it 
will be—it is going to be a great country because of its agricultural community. 
We must, however, remember this: that we must be prepared to learn. We 
have met to, exchange ideas, to teach each other; and let us carry out that 
purpose to the fullest extent by keeping our minds open, and w’hen w^e return 
let us try to carry out what we have learnt, and that is the way to become good 
agriculturists.’^ 

On the motion of Mr. B. Thomson (Georgetowm Branch) a vote of thanks 
was accorded the Minister for attending and opening the Conference. 

The Poxtltky Inbustby. 

The Poultry Expert (Mr. D. F. Laurie) delivered an address on the poultry 
industry. He said he had been informed that it was impossible to put up clean 
eggs in the Georgetown district, but it had been done. In reference to egg 
circles he had been told that they would be imahie to organise them in South 
Australia as in Denmark. Denmark was one of the poorest countries in 
Europe until the development of the poultry, dairying, and other so-called 
minor industries. Germany practically. took 'up the egg circles system eleven 
years ago. In Denmark the organisation of the egg circles is the same in its 
object as in South Australia. He had found no place in South, Australia in 
which he "had been whe|'e the egg circles system, when fully understood, did'not 
appeal to the people. Our exports for the last year amounted to £.110,000, 
and the previous year to £127,000. He could not explain the difference in the 
amounts, hut the producers had received more'per dozen for their eggs last 
year'than the previous year. Owing to the improvement in' their'methods, tb'e 
better class of fowls kept, and more intelligence being di'splayed by the pro¬ 
ducers in getting their eggs to market in better condition, a better price for " 
the produce had resulted. At the present time there was not' an egg unsold 
in the egg circles stores. Wuth respect to the financial aspect of poultry-' 
keeping he could" tell them that at Bose worthy, where, they bad to pay market 
price for everything, they had a gross profit of 8s. Id. a bird, although some of 
the,,hens did not pay enough for their food. ■ 

' Mr. Laurie explained the formation and working of the egg circles and the 
advantag'^s which resulted from them. They did not want stale or rotten eggs. 
Each man ■ could test his own eggs by making .a hole the shape ,of" an egg in'S 
piece of stiff paper, placing the egg'in position, and holding it up before a:' 
lamp. All,eggs which showe'd a dark shade or black spots should he ..rejected.,; 
The proper packing of eggs-in suitable, boxes was very important,.',' The great"''' 
trouble hitherto had been the enormous breakages ;due particularly , to 'defective 
packing.' After a ,Tot of trouble they had.nt last.,an :'egg box which 'was 'saiis- 
factory.. The-eggs ,were,,,.placed in,,cardboard fillers and .layers of'Wobd 'WO'dl 
placed on,them* ' ■ r ' , ',i 
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Tlie PO'Ultry Expert gaTe a pracficai demonstration of egg-packing, and. 
stowed how difficult it was for eggs to be broken when properly packed. 
A most important thing in poultry-keeping was proper shelter. Very little 
shelter, however, would suffice, as fowls were remarkably hardy if they were 
housed and decently fed. He was sorry that the ravages of the foxes were so 
bad in the Georgetown district, but that was due to the fact that they did not 
give their fowls enough protection. If they did not provide proper accommo¬ 
dation for their fowls they would never be able to get rid of tick. It was quite 
a simple thing to put up iron houses for the poultry. He believed that it was 
possible to kill one-third of the hens in Soiitli x%ustralia and yet make no 
difference to the egg production, because quite that proportion of the fowls 
was non-productive. As egg-producers White Leghorns were equal to any¬ 
thing. They were perfect egg-producing machines. For all-round fowls there 
were Wyandottes and the Black Orpington, pure breeds. It was nonsense to 
say that pure breeds were delicate.. The Americans had declared for pure 
breeds years ago, and he would say unhesitatingly that in poultry pure breeds 
should be always kept. 

Mr, Laurie wm asked if he could recommend crossing Leghorns with Black 
Orpingtons. He replied that a good laying bird and excellent for table pur¬ 
poses would result. The cross, however, was not so good as the pure breed. 

FaEMING as a VOCATIOJS'. 

Mr, W. F. NichoIIs (Narridy Branch) read the following paper on “ Farming 
as a Tocation” : — 

is quite unnecessary for me in this paper to dwell upon the importance 
of the agricultural industry, for everybody will recognise that its success is 
the foundation of all real and genuine advancement the world over. But a 
fact not so generally recognised is the one that agricultural advancement 
depends to a very large extent upon the quality of the men engaged in the 
industry. It has long been thought by most of those unconnected’ with the 
agricultural industry that only the man of poor intelligence or the victim of 
unfortunate circumstances should make farm life his calling. This is quite a 
mistaken notion, as in lew other walks in life is there so much scope for 
individual ability, or so much necessity.' for 'Continual alertness and keenness of 
observation; and, what is more, no thick-headed man need think of turning 
his attention to the soil and hope to do very wonderfully thereon. But, on 
the other hand, the man who, with energy as well 'as ability, will turn his 
attention whole-heartedly to the cuMvatiou of the soil is certain of a financially 
successful career as far as he himself is.■concerned,' and he is of undoubted 
beneit to society m a whole. Let it' be granted, then, that the kind of man 
who tills the soft decides to a large extent the' return' which that soil will give, 
the importance of inducing the best kind of,man to be the farmer of the 
country will be apparent. My intention in writing this , paper is, then, to 
prove, m best I may^be able, that, although the farm .has its manifest dis- 
advantiges, it likewise has its compensations and advantages. 

I must admit that at 'the present time we see signs of a .reaction against 
the old-time idea that,.any sort of man.'was g'ood, enough to he a farmer, and 
that the youth of to-day is more disposed to turn, his attention to the S'Oil than, 
was foriU'eriy the case ; but a good deal of the reasO'E for this is, to be found in' 
the fact that South .Australian fmmem have .been pas,smg through a' period of 
almost unparalleled 'pros'peiity, and the, popular idea is that farming is the only 
cailing which is pr, 0 'Ting remunerative. There are, however, many young men 
leaving the towns whom we'believe will turn out hmd Jide faxmem. These 
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are mostly young men of energy and intelligence, and there can be small 
doobt that tie step they are taking will be best for themselves as well as for 
their country. Those, however, who, through laziness or lack of ability, are a 
failure elsewhere had better stay where they are, because they will do no good 
in the country, and the country has no w‘eIcome for them. 

“ If anybody wishes to have proof of the fact that there is scope for brains 
on the farm, let him study the various farmers with whom he comes in contact, 
and he will find that almost without exception the most intellectuai man is 
the most successful The trouble is, however, that the promising young men 
are taught to believe that there can be no intellectual' success away from the 
city, and consequently they are anxious to get to the large centres of population, 
where comparative failure so frequently' awmits them. If those young men 
had remained at home on the farm they could have been very successful, and 
while books are so easily* a%'aiiable the farmer has as good a chance to develop 
his intellect as the man in the town. ■ On the other hand, the country man 
frequently develops the best sort of intellect, seli-reliance, manliness, and a 
healthy" individuality. The country boy often thinks that the greater amount 
of social life in the city will add to his enjoyment, forgetting that happiness 
springs from within, and does not come from some outside source. But there 
is no doubt that the social instinct of humanity has a great deal to do with the 
desire of the able young man to get to the town, and this is an instinct w'hich 
should be combated, and the many advantages of the farm should be emphasised 
as a set-ofit against the dearth of social life. In the first place the farmer is 
not subject to the fierce and bitter competition which often falls to the lot of 
the men in most other walks of life. It is not a case with him of the few' best 
succeeding and all the others failing. His products are always required, and 
if his neighbour has a better farm, or even if he farms his land a little better, 
and thereby produces more, he does not squeeze the less able man out of 
existence. Then again, the tradesman or the professional man who finds his 
business improving, or his profession proving more remunerative, is almost 
certain ere long to find some new opponent enter in opposition to him, and 
the ceaseless competition goes on. Not so the farmer. If prices rise he still 
has the same scope for his operations, or if he grows larger crops the size of 
his farm is not reduced. Another great advantage of an agricultural career is 
that it is almost absolutely independent. On his farm a man can go to work 
and do what he will, and do it in his own way, and in his own time, and has 
nobody to say him nay. He has not to cultivate a habit of obsequious bowing 
and scraping to secure the favor of a master or a customer, but in his own little 
domain he reigns an absolute monarch. To freedom-loving Britons this is'no 
small advantage. Another advantage of being a farmer is that the man on the 
land has the greatest certainty of making a living. The earth has never yet 
been known to refuse to yield her increase; and^ let the farmer but recognise 
Nature’sTaws, and work in accordance with them, and he is certain of a greater 
or less return for his labor. ■ ’ 

Again, if the farmer has but eyes to see, his occupation is one of the most 
interesting. In most other wralks of life those engaged in them are constantly 
doing over and over again exactly similar things, with scarcely any break in 
the monotony. But the farmer never does the same kind of work for many 
weeks together without a change, and. there should he to him a never-failing 
interest in watching the growth, and unfolding of plant and animal life. The 
life of the agriculturist is also an exceedingly healthy one, and health is a pos» 
session which is worth more Than', any of those things w'hich mere money can 
buy. Good health, too, leads to, happiness, and lightheartedness, and these, I 
think, will be found to be characteristic .of'.the South Australian farmer at any 
rate, ' 
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The man on the land, tO'be what he should be, needs to-make a reasonably 
good income, and to ■ be able to do this he needs to own the farm which he 
tilis. There are two or three reasons for this. The first is that if he is com¬ 
pelled to rent a farm he has to ,pay away too much of his farm’s production to 
Ms landlord, and, what is more, his position never improves, for no sooner does 
he improve the producing capacity of the farm than rents are raised in 
sympathy therewith. ^You ip^v wonder why I mention this point, but it ■ is 
because the tendency is apparent for the land to get into few^er hands, and for 
the Australian fanner to become as his fellow is in most parts of the world— 
somebody's tenant. Now, a farmer who has to live in constant penory cannot 
be comfortable:or happy; hut if he owns the land he farms, and has the 
benefit of all the farm produces, he can. provide himself and his family with a 
comfortable home, and can also secure for his children a reasonably good 
education. That he should be able to do. this everyone wull admit. That 
farmers should have a fairly good education in these days I think is esseniial. 
The farmer of to-day who hopes .to make a.success of his.calling must be up 
to, date in his methods, and this involves a considerable amount of knowledge. 
Farmers no longer 'plough with a single-furrow, broadcast ■ their seed, and 
gamer their harvest with a reaping hook, but they now work on'scientific lines, 
and. are guided in their work by skilful and well trained minds. That they are 
able to follow intelligently the footsteps of these men will in no small degree 
add interest as well as greater success to their work. Education also develops 
the intellect, and this in itself will help the farmer towards success. Our 
Australian system of farmer proprietors gives us, as farmers, the mean,s whereby 
we can secure for ourselves reasonable advantages, and it is a system w’e should 
jealously guard as best caculated to secure a happy and prosperous rural 
population. The records of history show that farming is equally as well 
adapted for the growth of intellectuality as any other vocation in life, and, 
undoubtedly, the country atmosphere is calculated to develop the best men 
morally and physicall}'. * This being so, surely no young man with abilities of 
mind and body can be regarded as wasting.these abilities by following farming 
as a vocation/ 

There is no doubt that the personal element is what makes chiefly, if not 
altogether, for a state or nation’s success or -failure, and if the greater advan¬ 
tages which .the agriculturist of to-.daj enjoys in the shape" of more culture and 
lighter labor" will' induce more, of the. best, of Australia’s youth,-to go out on 
tO‘: her .farm aH,d pastoral country, and-to'■■■■wrest therefrom the ,:potent£al> wealth 
stored up, we 'need "have .no he^8ilati.on'.in ■•saying that it will be "the ■ be^st thing ■, 
for themselves as well as for the rest of the ■■'communityf '’ 

The Assistant Director dE Agriculture ■■(Mr. A. E. ¥, Richardson, B.A., B.Sc.) 
said that the question of getting the' people hack' on the land had been 
advocated by social economists for two or three generations, and no^ doubt it 
wa« the only solution to the problem .of the over-crowding of fhe cities- Th.ere 
were four reasons why agriculture was. a worthy voca.tion.for al^l young men— 
(1) The comparative certainty ■of■'success; (‘i") indep^endence of the farming 
life; (S) the fact that agriculture offers ■ scope for the very highest intelligence 
of the nation—in America, paiticularly, it ha.s been recognise^d that no amount 
of "mental tr,a,ini"Bg was too much for the tiller of the sod; and (4), the^ hope¬ 
fulness of the future. He believed 'that agriculture w^ouid ultimately take, .its 
"mnk as a ■profession, and absorb'the very best intelligence and the very highest' 
■culture that the ■nation had.. 

A Ystekmaky Suegeon "foe the Noeth, " ■ ■'•'■■■■ "■ ""'.■"^''^: 

.Mr. .Thomas Dunsford .(Redhiil Branch) "read a paper .on A Yeteri,nary' 
Surgeon fo^r the .North,” He said that' the need of a 'veterinary'surgeon was 
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second in importance only to that of a medical practiiioner, and in anj appoint¬ 
ment that was made they should see that a fully qualified man was selected* 
This was clearly a case in which the Goyernment might intervene for the 
heiiefit of stockowners. He would recommend the appointment of an English 
veterinary, and he would leave the selection in the hands of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons and the Agent-General with strict injunctioRS to see 
that a competent man W'as chosen. If the appointment were made in Australia 
he would apply the same test as he proposed for an English, appointment. He 
suggested that the officer' should be stationed at Gladstone, and that liis 
services should be made.,, available for any locality within 50 miles of that to\vn. 
He could then get to any part of Ms district in three hours. His services 
should be available according to the order of application, and in case of two 
siiiiultaaeoiis calls he could personally attend the more important one and 
advise in the other case by letter. The Government should supply him with 
all drugs, for which the farmers would pay at wholesale rates. The aecoimts 
to farmers might be issued through the Crown Lands Office or by a special 
clerk under the veterinary surgeon, and in case of all moneys remaining unpaid 
after the lapse of a month the debtor should be disqualified from all claims on 
the veterinary’s services. Such an officer as he proposed should be paid £4,00 
a year wdth quarters free. The Government should subsidise the amount 
raised in the district pound for pound until the officer became self-supporting 
at the rate, say, of 30s. per day. In the event of any special outbreak the 
Govemment should have a preferential claim on the officer’s services. 

■ Mr. F. Jenkins (Whyte-Yarcowie Branch) said that Mr. Dunsford had 
brought forward a question of great interest to stockowners and farmers" in 
South Australia. The need for qualified veterinary surgeons had been felt 
throughout South ilustralia more during the- last' four or five years than pre¬ 
viously owing to the high rates ruling for st-ock. He, believed in getting the 
best man, for the work without regard tO' where he came from. He thought 
that veterinary 'surgeons should not only he. stationed in the North, but at 
various centres throughom the State. ■■ 

Mr. S. Eyre (Georgetown Branch) was thoroughly in accord with the idea^of' 
having a vete'rinarj for the North. He was dubiou,s as to^ whether a, man from' 
the United Kingdom ’would be suitable for the purpose. He thought that a 
veterinary trained in Australia would necessarily be more conversant with 
local conditions and of greater value than -one introduced from elsewhere. 

Mr. H. Hawkins (Port, Pirie Branch)' was fully agreed with the proposal. 
,H-e would be willing to consent to any reasonable scheme to^ -support a fully 
qualified veterinary surgeon stationed in the North. 

Mr. M. Walsh (Whyte-Yarcowie Branch) said he did not think it would be too 
much'to ask the taxpayers to pay the salaries of qualified veterinary surgeons. 

'Mr.' W. J. Coiebatch (Acting Principal of the Roseworthy College) said he 
ha-d experience of a veterinary in New Zealand who had been appointed on the' 
guarantee principle, and the guarantors had the preference of his services, but 
the results had not been satisfactory, and he would not advise them to adopt 
the system' in South Australia. ' The only rational way to deal with the question 
was to put the man on the, same basis as they themselves were, and to let the 
-Government subsidise him during the time that he was getting established. What 
they wanted was a veteri,nary .who would come am'ongst them and settle, and if 
.they gave a man a chance of .settling amo-ngst them, he thought the scheme would 
he successful. He advised ,them noi to be satisfied with -only one veterinarj^ but 
to go for half a dozen for the North, and,: three or four -for ,the South. The 
veterioarj.should receive a Government suhady for, 'say, five years irrespective of 
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wlaat lie lAade^ and if at tlie end of that time lie had not a sufficient practice to 
depend on taen the district in which he was did not require a.Teterinary surgeon. 

Mr. J. Delmond (Goveniment Bacteriologist) said that the whole matter of 
appointing a ,veterinary surgeon rested with the owners of stock—it was outside 
theGoYemmeot altogether. They could get any number of veterinary surgeons 
from the othei, States if they liked to pay^ them. In Victoria alone there were 
115 qualified veterinary surgeons, and in South Australia only five, and four of 
them were in Government service. He advised them to form a committee 
and offer the veteunary a guarantee. The Stock and Brands Department was 
ai%vays ready to setS^n officer to treat stock diseases on application. 

Mr. Summers said^at the Minister of Agriculture had asked him to make 
it known that it Yvas tik. desire of the' Government that the services of the 
Government veterinary si^eons should he' at the disposal of the stockowners 
throughout the State. At conference held in Adelaide in September a reso¬ 
lution” was carried asking the'^^overnment-to ■'appoint, six'.veterinary ,surgeo,ns 
practically on the lines that Mfv Walsh.-^.-,:sug..gested, but the Goveniment could 
not accede to that request. :/ ■ . 

Lessons from tu'E ■HART.EstrvO'F, .ISSC 

The Assistant Director of Agriculture -(Mr. A. E. V. Richardson,, B.A.,, B,.,Sc.); 
delivere'd'an address on “ Lessons from the Harvest of 1909.’’ He^ said that one' 
of the outstanding fe,'atures of the past ■■agricultural season was the relative 
prominence given to the cultivation of'.wheat. I’hat cereal represented 
,95 per cent, of the ,farin crops grown. There w'ere four reasons why wheat 
wa,s, so popular in. South Australia ~ ,(.1) ■ It was undoubtedly the best cereal to 
withstatid dro'iigbt ;,,(2) a ready market could always be got for it—in regard 
to this he was glad to say that 'the price of winal^was,, likely to be.higher in 
the future than' in the past, owing to the fact -that in America .the production 
was gradually being overtake.n 'by the consumption, and also owin.g,,to„ the-' 
substitution of wheat for rice as a staple article of food in the East; (3) the 
cultivation of wheat was easy ; (4) the rapid:ity of ' eultivation and harvesting 
by means of improved implements. ■ * 

The ha,rvest of !9t»9, they had be-en told,' was likely to be a record, and that 
something like 25,O00,CK)0bus.h. would be realised. Such a figure had not been 
approached before in ,South Australia; but they must steadily press forward' 
and bring about a 'harve'St of ,30,900,0O'Obus'h.,, -and then 4O,0O0,OOObash. That. 
ideal could be :'ach,ieved 'in ', two -wayS'—either (1) by an expansion of the '^ area 
under eultivation, or (2) by allowing tbe acrea-ge to remain as at present and 
increasing the relative efficiency of each individual acre. He thought that the 
latter was the more desirable. It was doubtk'ss the policy of the Government 
to do the former—opening up new lands by'^raeans .of ..raSways ; .but they,'as 
fanners, should endeavor to improve the average yieM "of'each acre. The 
question %vas. How could this be done ? It could -be done ,by more thorough 
culliTation, which meant two things—first, deep'working, and, second, more 
frequent working. With respect to deep workin.g, he did not advocate doing 
it mi land where the sabsoil was within Sin. of the surface* ' That would be a 
feta! mistake ; but in all cases where the soil 'was naturally deep it would pay 
well to plough and cultivate the Imi. much deeper than had hitherto been done. 
'The, .av,erage dep'th of cultivation in South Australia was ^ frpm lin. to 4in. 
For every inch the land was c-ultivated.^200 tonS'^of -sol! were shtred up. That 
w-as .bronglit 'up to.The a.melioratb.g iniiieB,c.e of'the atmasphere, and a far 
greater supply of, .so,iI," fertility was built u'p. 'What was moi’‘e impcrtant, how¬ 
ever,, in a district like 'Georgetown was' the deeper the land iV&s cultivated the 
better chance th'ere vi^.as o'l storing up moisture. The cohservation of soil 
moisture'wag 'the ..most important problem in South agrieulture. 
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The best results of deep working wmld not be realised the first year: they 
would be spread over a period of years. ■ The experiments at Hammond would 
serve to illustrate the value of deep cultivation. At that place there was a 
block of 40 acres, containing eight plots of five acres each. The first plot was 
ploughed Sin. deep and was siih-packed, and the return in 1908 was 23biish. 
4ibs. Alongside it was a plot ploughed 4m. deep, and also sub-packed, which 
gave a result of I7*42bush.—a difference of over obush. in favor of deep plough¬ 
ing. Those Shush, of wheat at the current price were worth £d, and it would 
only cost a little extra to do the deeper ploughing. In 1909 there w’ere similar 
results. He believed that the Rose worthy College farm land had been 
ploughed regularly far deeper than the land in the immediate iieighborlioocL 
and he felt safe in saying that this season was a record for the college. At 
Parafield they never ploughed less than 6in. deep, and their harvest returns had 
been higher than they had been before. They tried to get the land at Para- 
field ploughed by July or August. 

As to manures, it had been proved coneliisively that it does not pay to grow 
wheat in most districts without the application of artificial manures, IMost 
South Australian soils were deficient in phosphoric acid, nitrogen, and potash. 
Rliosphatic manures could he obtained in two forms, soluble and insoluble. 
The insoluble forms ■were of very little use, and under our conditions there 
was very little chance of them becoming soluble and being used by the plant 
as food. Plants had to take their food in solution. In ordinary farming 
practice it would not pay to put on anything else except soluble manures. 
Practically the only form of manure they could use was superphosphate. The 
amount of super, to apply, would. of . course, have to be regulated by each 
farmers own experience. As a rule the.amount varied with the district; less 
manure was wanted for a dry district than & moist' one because the water- 
soluble phosphate in it actually costs less than in the lower-priced manure. 

Then there was the selection of seed wheat.. The first thing in the selection 
of seed wheat was to get the variety of seed suited to the particular district. Two 
varieties of wheat grown side by side under exactly the same conditions often 
gave very different results. At Parafield this' season Federation and Yandilla 
King were grown side by side; the former variety yielded 36biish. and the latter 
SObush. A disease of wUeat, known as ‘"takeall,^’ had been .giving them 
some trouble in , the Port Pirie district. This disease'was due to a fungus, 
which did not affect oats very much, and it would be a wise policy to sow oats 
this year on the land which last season had a wheat crop w'hich was affected 
with takeali.' The department had conducted some experiments as to the 
relative efficiencyof various fungicides for the prevention of bunt. This 
disease was likewise caused by a fungus, and always attacked the wheat plant 
just when it was germinating. In the tests which were conducted it was shown 
th'at bluestone interfered both with the germination and with the yield, whilst 
a compound called fungusine aided germination, and the wheat which was 
treated with it gave a better yield ' than that which was treated with the other 
mixtures. 

Mr. Summers said one point in connection with deep-ploughing results at 
Hammond had not been mentioned. This, was the rainfall, which in both 
years was unusually heavy for the locality, and this resulted :in,the soil settiin..g 
down well. While he believed in. deeper ploughing,'wffien the soil: permitted, 
they required a somewhat dry season to see whether the same results'would' be., 
obtained under the average conditions of the North', While he admitted., that 
'the higher grade super, was cheaper 'per unit of ,pho,s,phoric acid than the lower 
grade, he could hardly agree with Mr. Richardson that wheii.*con.sidering which 
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"brand to pnrcliase this should be the deciding factor. He had known of a 
number of instances where the S0-d2 per cent, super. gaYe just as good' return 
as the 36-38 per cent., although this was not geiieralh' the case. Very little 
was dehiiitely kiiomm about the action of manures, and he would advise them 
to test for, themselves whether the cheaper grade w'ould pay to use.. Even 
when they used supers, of different makes, but of the same analyses, they got 
Tarying results showing that some unknown factors affected the yields. 

C 0 -OPEBA.TITE SHEABmC-. 

Mr. M. Coffey (Redhill Branch) read the following paper on “Co-operative 
Shearing as tried at Eedhiil, and its Advantages :— 

At the present time we see on all sides of ns ample proof that co-operation 
i.ii various directions is being largely adopted by numerous professions and 
■callings, and, provided the principle is carried out on sound business lines, it 
must he to the best interest of the shareholdets. ‘ Co-operation ^ is defined by a 
popular dictionary'as ‘a banding together of individuals for the purpose of 
protecting their interests.’ This in actual practice must be sound. We see 
most professions going in very largely for co-operation, combines, and' ‘ honor¬ 
able understandings,’ and surely the farmer and the sheepowner ought not to be 
blamed if, wherever possible, they adopt similar tactics. No other branch' of 
farm w^ork, to niy idea, offers the same scope for the introduction of co-opera¬ 
tion as does shearing. It. was this idea that induced me last year to try and 
arrange for contract shearing in our locality; indeed, it must be plainly apparent 
to anyone vrho takes the trouble to look ahead that some change from the old 
order of things is not only desirable, but, I might say, absolutely necessary. 

, Look around O'Ur own part of the State, and how^ many young men do you find 
learning hand-shearing at the present time? I think you will say, ‘Few.’ I say 
it is a fact that we have reason to be proud of and feel thankful for, because" 
the same class of young men who learnt shearing a few years ago are now 
more inclined to launch out and make homes for themselves and those depend-' 
ing on them, I feel sure no one would wish them to remain in the district for 
a few weeks’ shearing if they could do -better elsewhere. Perhaps you will 
say they might do worse, but that is their owm business—not yours or 
mine. 'Someone may say that if a scarcity of hand-shearers is likely to 
occur in our State, the same may occur with regard to machine-shearers; 
but I answer, ‘Nod because our local.- young men, wEo formerly learnt 
hand-shearing, can now devote their time to better advantage, and then, 
as regards the company’s employes, they can be drawn from one part of 
the ■Commonwealth to another, so that the same hitch is not likely to 
occur. Then again -some growers may say, ‘I have an oil engine at the 
present time. What is there to prevent me installing one or two machines 
and doing my own .shearing'?.’’ I- might reply a.nd.s.ay, ‘ There is nothing to 
prevent you doing so except your own common sensed Bemember that she.armg 
machines., as at present constituted, are -"not worth anything unless there is an 
expert to superintend the running of'them., and the grower who wmuld try, the 
experiment would very likely be.found. la.ter' on looking up history to see how 
mmj generations had come and .gone since 'the man and the ass parted com¬ 
pany. When we, proposed introducing "the, scheme at Eedhill there were not 
w^anting those who prophesied that'we .were on the right tra'ck for'm'aking a com¬ 
plete m-ess of things. It was said we .would bitterly regret doing so; that we 
would get our wool torn to pieces by the company’s employes '; that we w.ould 
get our sheep box.ed, and very likely get boxed ourselves .;,.',that■ we were running 
local m,eii out of work when at,.the .'.same,-Eme. some'of'those making-the 
remarks knew perfectly we,U the S'Upply:.of,.. local- labor-was ■ not equal to- the' 
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demand. However, our members were mostly men ivho were faV'Ored by 
Providence witb a reasonable amount of brains, and consequently knew what 
tbey were about. An agieeraent was entered into between our members and 
tlie Federal Sbeep-sbearing Company--an agreement strictly fair to both 
parties. Our members were considerably hampered by the continual changes 
of weather during shearing time. The company on tbmr part did aii that was 
possible under the ■circumstances. Their men arrived on the scene on the very 
day agreed upon some three months before, and I am sure that, if we had had 
normal climatic conditions, the 20,000 sheep at the Heydoii Depot would have 
easily been dealt with in three weeks. I must give a word of thanks in passing 
to the owner of the shed, Mr. Wheaton, w’ho not only placed liis most up-to- 
date shed, yards, and ail necessaries at our disposal, but who was always ready 
and willing to assist us in- every way he possibly could. To Mr. James 
B-rowmiiig, the manager, a word of praise is also owing for the skilful roaniier in 
whi-ch he discharged his duties. Before I enumerate the advantages possible 
under contract shearing, allow me to tell you of one mistake we made, and a 
mistake which had very far-reaching inSuences. The team sent on by the 
company were able to average easily 1,000 per day, and we could only place 
under cover about 700 sheep. With the numerous flying showers during 
shearing time -we were continually in trouble. Had we been able to house, say, 
2,000 sheep instead of 700, not only would it have meant that our shearing 
would have been through in half the time, but a better class of work would 
would have been done, for w’here there are too many breaks in work of this 
kind the men are inclined to get out of stride, and perhaps try later on to make 
up for lost time. This generally ends in a certain amount of friction that 
might under more favorable conditions have been avoided. Now" permit me to 
refer -to a few of the advantages the scheme'offers. At the Heydo’n Depot last 
season a few" of the growers had about l.,000 sheep, which meant one day’s, 
w'ork. At the price we were paying this meant a cost to the owner of £27 
Is. 8d. For this amount the grower ■had his sheep yarded up, shorn, his wool, 
prepared by an expert classer, sorted, baled, dumped, and w^eighed, or, to put it 
more plainly, the owner of 1,000 sheep,.the'shearing of which was started, in 
the mo-ming,. was privileged to sit: and w'atch his sheep being shorn, his ’wool, 
classed and baled ; and, had histea.m been available, it would be quite possible' 
for the grower to- take his 1,000 sheep and his load of wool away fro^m the 
depot in the evening. Look at the other side of the picture. What, are the 
conditions under the old style? You pay about £12 10s., you board your men, 
you must either provide extra labor or leave your teams idle, you spend several 
days fixing up your shed each year, your clip is classed anyhow or'nohow, for 
it stands to reason you cannot in handling wool for a week or so in the season' 
have any idea of the conditions required. The ■same number of sheep which. 
could be shorn in a day at the depot take you anything from a week to two 
weeks. Every evening you will be required to yard those sheep, and only 
■sheepfarmers know what that means. But supposing we grant you that under 
the different - systems a S'aving of £14 11s. 8d. is apparent in the case'of .the 
hand system, .what about boarding your men ? What about extra labor or the 
loss of a week’s work with your team?' What about knocking your sheep 
about for'a week or more to do what could be done in/a d,ay ?,■ What about 
keeping Iambs away from 'their mothe'rs, sometimes fo-r several days? Indeed, 
I, feel sure that if you view the question of' contract-shearing calmly and delibe¬ 
rately, you will be forced,, to - admit that it is a distin'ct advantage over the old 
system. I have''not the 'slightest doubt in ■my. own mind but that the classing 
of the wool by an 'expert,"means'-,.an': increased ■ price, sufficient to cover the 
whole- cost' of'' shearing. This theory ''■ini-ght-:not 'be easily proved, but the truth 
of-it will be borne out by almost every'indepe-ndent.Wool -expert-., in eonclusion^ 
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I feel sure that in a few years 'we will see in general use in all wool-growing 
districts tlie system of contract-sliearing, wEich has been introduced and carried 
out by the enterprising growlers of Redhill/^ 

The Wool Expert (Mr, Spencer Williams) said be would like to make a 
suggestion tO' the Georgetown Branch of the Bureau, and that was that they 
slioiild form a class of students for wool-classing similar to tlie classes wbicb 
were formed in other parts of the State. He explained the system of the 
classes, and the advantages .which would result from the formation of one at 
Georgetown. 

Stock Ailhekts. 

The Goveriiinent Bacte,riologist (Mr. J. Desmond) gave an address on '' Stock 
Aiiinents.’^ He said it was a great mistake to brealt in colts at 18 months and 
give them hard work to perform. The animal that w’-as broken in at 18 months 
was practically useless when seven years old.. He deprecated the practice of 
cracking horses^ teeth. When the horse was not doing well it would be far 
better to give it change of food than to break its teeth. The less horses' teeth 
W'ere interfered with the better. The only thing that should be done wms to 
take the sharp comers off. Water should be given to the horses'before feeding, 
and on account of the peculiarity of the horse’s stomach, food should always be 
given in small quantities. Oats built up tbe muscles and did not cause thick¬ 
ness in the wind. 

Mr. Desmond, by means of diagi'ams, explained the construction of a horse^s 
stomach and other internal organs. He showed the part of the horse’s organs 
where bots attach themselves. What would remove the bots would kill the 
.animaL The only w&j to prevent bots was to prevent the flies laying their 
eggs underneath the chin of the horse. This could he done by burning off the 
hair or Tubbing oil or grease on the chin. Colic was another complaint he 
would refer to To prevent a horse from getting colic it should be given as 
much water before .feeding as it wanted, but after feeding the animal should 
not have water. 

The Pig. 

The Dairy Expert (Mr. P. H. Suter) delivered an address on The Pigd’ 
He said that in ali countries dairying had been associated with pig-raising so as 
to make the former industry more successfuL- There was a shortage of ..pigs in 
this State as well as in. every .State of. Australia., Victoria alone was short to 
the e.x.tent of 150,000., and South Australia;from 22,000. to' 35,000..,, Pig-raising 
was a successful, mdustry when intelligently managed.. The pig wa,s not a,' dirty 
animal; it was one of the cleanest of-anim-ais.. ■A ':pure-bred ,boar was essential 
on the farm. Well-bred pigs.-commanded'-several shillings per head more in 
the market than mongrels. They need not be afraid of paying five guineas or 
even ten guineas for a good.'bcir. ■ The.pig'.that was most in favor at the 
present time with bacon-cuxers and those in: the pork business was a cross of 
the Middle York sow with the Berkshire.'boar,, Special care should be given 
to the housing of the pigs, and the animalS' should be well fed. Milk was very 
largely, respon.sible .for the great amount of tuberculosis that was prevalent in 
pigs, and consequently he would recommend that the milk should be pasteurised 
by being brought to a .temperature of 180^ for 10 minutes before bei,ng given 
to the pigs. Barley was undoubtedly the. best food, for pigs. There were great 
possibilities before the'pig ■industry'.in-South Australia, and it was a. highly 
profitable business. 

'.■'Science ■ AKU'AG.RiG.nETUEB.' ■ 

Mr. A. E. M. Dawkins'(Advisoij'’Board)'sa,id,that'science:was playing a 
post important part in the .farming of the present time. ,A farmer wanted to 
tttiderstanci something of vetcMary science, something of bo tony, and, some-- 
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tiling about the cliemistry of the soil. He thought the Government were 
pursuing a wise policy in sending out to the various congresses trained experts 
—and they had to-day a fine staff of experts—to give advice to the farmers. 

‘tTHE JotTENAL OF AGRICUFTIJHEd' 

Mr. J, Miller (Advisory Board) said that the opinions which were published 
ill the Journal of Agriculiure of the practical men who were on the land were 
of great value. It ivas a splendid way of imparting agricuitiiral knowledge. 

Impeoting ofe'Seeb Wheat. 

Mr. Summers (Secretary of the Advisor}" Board) said lie thought no work 
on the farm offered a more certain financial return than the improvement of 
seed wheat. He believed every farmer could, by careful selection and experi¬ 
ment, increase the average yield of his farm by 2bush. or Sbiisli. per acre. 
Most farmers appeared to be under the impression that this work would take 
up more time than they could give to it during harvest; but this ivas not so. 
While the crossing of w^heats must of necessity be left to the experiment 
station officer and a few enthusiasts in this work, every farmer should try to 
improve his wheat by selection. If this were not dune their wheats were 
bound to deteriorate; in fact, it would not be difficult to mention a score of 
varieties which had deteriorated to a very marked extent through neglect in 
this direction. AVith a view not only of providing supplies of pure, selected, 
seed wheat, and at the same time interesting the rising generation in this im¬ 
portant work lie desired to offer a suggestion for the consideration of members 
of Branches. Let the Branches in a district contribute a substantial prize to be 
competed for at the local show" by young, people not over 18 .years of age for 
selected seed ' wheat. The conditions of the prize to be that the competitors 
shall make their owm selection of seed, and the prize to be awarded to the one 
growing the greatest quantity of .grain on a.given area, say 50 sq. yds.; the; 
prize wheat to become the property of the Branches, and other entries to be" 
subject to right of purchase at a price to be agreed upon. In this way they 
wmuld obtain clean, pure seed specialij selected to suit local condition,s, and ■ 
arrangements could then be made to grow it for general distribution,: , The 
prize would need to be a substantial one, say £6 5s.; but he was certain it 
would he money well spent. The 'exhibition of the' products of these small 
plots at the local show" would also prove of great interest. At pre'sent it was 
practically impossible to secure from the farmer pure, clean, seed wheat, but 
the carrying out of his suggestion would O'vercome this difficulty. 

AffoiivtmessT of VeTEB'IHAET Siiegeo]xs. 

Mr. T.' Dunsford (Redhill) moved—'‘That in the opinion of this Conleren'ce 
it' is advisable that qualified veterinary surgeons he appointed at selected 
centres throughout the State, and^that such, veterinary surgeons he subsidised 
by the Government on a scale sufficiently'liberal to ensure the appointment of 
first-class men.’^ 

Mr. G., F, Jenkins (AAhite-Yarcowie)'seconded,—^Carried. 

Futuee Coxfee.ences. 

Mr. W. R. MYight (FortPirie) proposed that in regard.to future conferen'ces 
an executive committee be formed, consistiu'g of a preside.nt, secretary, ' and 
three members-—one of the'latter always to be the secretary of the Braacli 
where the next conference was to beheld. The functions of this,'committee 
wmuld be to keep the Branches , in touch with each, other and" the'department, 
and to collate matters'of intere'st for''each conference. 

After a discussion it was resolved that matters remain as at presepL' 

It was resolved that the next conference be held at 'AVhyte-Yarcowie. 
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NOTES ON LUCERNE GRAZING. 


By S. McIntosh, Manager of Murray Bridge Irrigation Farm and Chairman 

of Irrigation Board. 

In tlie article' on Lucerne'Harvesting published last month I inadvertently 
omitted to mention the necessity for a bed of dunnage, either timber or 
dry straw, below Incerne stacks to prevent the moisture from the soil rising 
and ciamagiiig the bottom layer of hay. This factor should never be forgotten 
in stacking. 

Gkazing-. ■ 

It never pays to graze a first-class lucerne crop. The , plant gives its silent 
protest to having, its crown constantlj-eaten out by stock. Unfortunately a 
high percentoge of lucerne-stands fails to reach, the A1 class, and in such cases 
it IS''0,11611 more,economical to Judiciously graze than to harvest the crop in the 
ortho'dox iB' aimer. 

Vaeieties Most Suited foe Geazing. 

.Le'Ss than a generation, ago. the average' farmer was quite satisfied to sow 
wheat, almost irrespe'Ctive of its variety or quality. Drought, red rust, bunt, ^ 
and various 'pests were looked upon as necessary evils, w’hich nothing could 
mitigate or overcome. To-day' the up-to-date and successful wheatgrpwer^: 
groivs a semi-drought and rust-resistant grain, suited to .the local''natural.''''COil,*-'',''' 
■ ditions. 'Bunt is with him practically unknown, added, to which . Ms average: 
return per. E'Cre, as compared ■ with the past, shoW'S a deeide'dly substantial 
in,crea,se. The alfalfa-grower of to-day, if he desires to pose as a first-ranker, 
must sow Hunter River, and, when he has purchased what, purports to be 
such, at a price of from 6d. to 9d. per pound in excess of other varieties, he is 
satisfied that he has'done the correct thing, and unless success, follows, he con- 
„eludes that .lucerne-growing is a failure. .. 

.The rapidly increasing ' demand of the past few years for lucerne'demon¬ 
strates'what pheiiocQ,eRal yields' of seed are apparently .realised, despite damage 
by heavy floods, in the famous Hunter district. The failure of the average 
seedsmasi to guarantee his commodity as true Hunt,e'r River leads one to 
suppose that possibly he is being dupC'd, -and. that imported seed, which under 
its true name can be purchased,"at about two-thirds the price of Hunter 
Ritter, is being sold as the latter. 

^Steps are now being taken, both in-Victoria and South Australia, to deter¬ 
mine by a series of practical tests the true values of the different varieties 
imported, and the results, so far as ' the tests have gone, are decidedly 
, encoii',raging, more particularly from a g'razieFs point of view. Arabian,, which 
is a much murser see'd than the .ordinary type—unfortunately there is none ', 0,11 
the market, to my k,nowleclge st. present—.is fully justifying the statements 
made by Aiaerican autlioritie-s.''that this variety, gives one crop, per,annum 
ifthetd of any o'ther. This: .season the- growth- for' the first "nine-days after 
cutting more .than',doubled thC'"South- Australian, Hunter,'River, Turkestan, 
Perttvian, Provence, and Ameii.can varieties. Turkestan, which-is the next on 
the list of early growers.,-can he'purchased'at a price very considerably below 
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that charged for the fashionable Yarietj; and, in view of the facts that the 
former is the hardier sort, that it costs less, and that grazed fields usually fail in 
from three to five years, would-be graziers will be more than justified in sowing 
Turkestan, provided they secure a guarantee the seed is free from dodder. 
Another early and free grower is Provence. Personally, I have seen quite as 
much dodder in crops grown from' i*eputed Hunter Paver as from all the other 
imported varieties combined. Graziers should sow Prairie or other free- 
growing grasses suited to their respective districts with the lucerne—about 
one of grass to three of lucerne. Cut the first growth, after sowing, when it 
is coming* into bloom. If the crop is ver}^ light leave it on the ground as a mulch ; 
otherwise cart it off for feeding elsewhere. Feed off the second growth lightly. 
This treatment 'will give the plant a fair start in life, and ensure a more suc¬ 
cessful and lasting stand, 

Size of Gkazing Pfots. 

Avoid continuous grazing, or depasturing comparatively small ilocks on big 
areas. Much of the grow'th becomes old and fibrous, and is left by the stock ; 
while again a high percentage of the plants are either killed out altogether, or 
seriousiy checked through the crown being constantly nibbled clean. The 
system we have found most economical is small paddocks 'which can be grazed 
off ill from three to six days. Due regard must be paid to the ditches and banks 
when putting up the temporary enclosures, and the land should be irrigated at 
least a week prior to its being stocked. The flower should be commencing to 
show before the stock are turned on. From one-quarter to half a mile of pig- 
netting, 3ft. high, 3in. or 4in. mesh, and 12 gauge, with lin. angle-iron 
droppers 4ft. bin. long, and used every 7ft, or 9ft. makes an ideal sheep fence, 
which can be erected and removed with a minimum loss of time and expendi¬ 
ture in labor. ‘The droppers should have a slit cut into one of the flanges an 
inch from the top, and must be pointed to facilitate their being driven into the 
soil. The netting is unrolled and stood on edge along the line of the intended 
fence: the dropper is then warped through the top, centre, and bottom meshes 
and driven home with a wooden maul until the top of the dropper is within 
an inch or two from the top edge of the netting. The netting is then raised 
and dropped into the slit, which must be cut downward so as to prevent the 
wire slipping out of place. 

Unless sheep have been used to lucerne, before they are turned on to the 
crop they should be allowed to fill themselves with their usual feed, dry grass 
or straw for preference. This reduces the risk of their becoming bloated. 
Depasture as early in tbe, season as possible, pi^ovided the growth is not' damp 
or 'wet with dew or rain, for a start; then keep them on the plots, unless the 
weather becomes too wet, or a change of feed is desirable. It is advisable to 
have, if possible, a paddock of Pkalaris commutata, African Wonder, millet 
grass, Paspalnm or other suitable and hardy grazing grass available 

for such contingencies. 

Dangeks feom ahd Remebies. 

Bloat is: the most serious trouble to be feared by the grazier. .The most 
dangerous' periods are early in the season when rains and'dews;are common ; 
on particularly mild and balmy dajs, either early or , late in the'season; during 
the latter end of March or April, if; there are early, rains.and through the 
winter in the event of there 'being any comparatively warm weather to maintain 
'a fairly free plant growth. ' O'ld sheep appear to he more liable to the trouble 
than young stock, ' This is also the experience recorded' in America. Sheep 
require but little water whilst feeding green' lucerne, except m the event of 

■M 
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extreme heat. Still it should always he available, as it serves to check the 
trouble under review. When stock are noticed to be'affected, if they are still 
on their feet, drive them around' briskly. I have kno^vn a good trot around 
for a quarter of an hour to save a mob of cattle, without any further remedies 
being necessary. If the trouble is too far advanced for this treatment, take hold 
of the tongue, pul! it well forward, and either smear the root of it with Stock- 
holin tarUor else throw about a teaspoonfui of carbonate of soda or common 
salt down their throat. With cattle use a treble dose, and add a gag made 
from a piece of a broom, or fork handle, with a strap or rope over the head' to 
hold it ill position. Should even this prove ineffective, or should the case be 
a serious one from the start, the trocar and cannula should he brought into 
use,' Assuming the beast to be lying down, first tie a string of several yards 
in length to the cannula, so that in the event of the animal rising yuu have a 
chance of recovering the tube without trouble. The proper place for the 
insertion is half-way between the point of the hip and the last rib. Drive the 
trocar downward and forward until the ffange of the cannula rests on the skin, 
then withdravV the trocar. This permits a free escape of the gas, unless the' 
,ca,aimla becomes blocked, which it seldom does. If it should It can easily he 
cleared, of the obstruction. If po^ible, smear tbe wound with Stockholm tar 
after the cannula has been withdrawn. After a few lessons the average 
grazier can use a clean pocket-knife and a straw or reed j ust as effectively as 
the beginner does the trocar. Half a pint of warm or sweet milk is recom¬ 
mended by, some as a sure cure for bloat-affected sheep. Other remedies re¬ 
ferred to by Coburn are — 

1. Blankets wrung out of cold w’ater and wrapped round the abdomen or 
belly, or cold w’ater dashed on with a bucket. 

2. ' Two. ounces of turpentine for adult cattle and |o 2 . for sheep, well diluted 

with milk. 

3. Hj^osuiphite of soda—loz. for cattle, and 2 drachms for sheep, dissolved 
in, water and given as a drench. This can be repeated every half-hour for two 
or three closes. 

4. Aqua ammonia—2oz8. lor cattle and 4oz. for sheep, well diluted in w'ater. 

5. Carbolic.acid—Cattle, 30 drops; sheep 8 to 10 drops, in sufficient water. 

Ordinary care must be .observed in giving drenches. 

The following points are recommended to graziers and intending graziers:— 

L"'Sow suitable grasses, with iuceme seed, on lands intended for grazing, 

2. Cut the ,fi,rst growth ; do not eat ic off. 

3* Irrigate at least a week before stocking. 

4.. Use small enclosures which can be grazed off in less than a week. 

. 5. Light,!j graze the second growth when flowering. 

' 6. If po-ssible keep water available for. stock. . 

7. Give stock a full paunch, before turning them, on to the lucerne. 

8. ' Don^t remove them at night unless the weather is very wet' 

9. '''During wet weather not only do. stock puddle the 'soil and foul the 1 , 

butMoat'^^'risks are increased. . ' 

1.0'. Mark all stock showing signs''Of “ bloat/’'and if affected, again 
of them from the lucerne area.' ^ 

IL .The greater "the size of the barrel in stock the less liah^ 
bloat.” - \ 1 

12, Have smtaHe ' i|uaniities. of Stockholm t£.r, carbonate of 
a few gags available .on the spot. 'Also carry sharp and clean 

13. To cut at least one crop' of lucerne (flowering) per annuu 
v^lue and life of the .plot. 
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14. Lucerne land intended for grazing should be particularly well graded 
and drained to secure the maximum results. 

15. Cultivate with a disc harrow (set straight), a spading harrow, or a lucerne 
cultivator, approximately in May and August 

16. After the, first cultivation apply from half a ton to a ton of lime or 
gypsum per acre on grazing plots over one year old. 

17. Manure during the winter according .to the requirements of the soil and 
the crop. 

18. Use as much humus as you can possibly get hold of on grazing land. 

19. Keep a close ivatch over the first year’s operations, and practice common 
sense principles. This should ensure success in the end. 

Personally, I do not recommend grazing cattle on irrigated lucerne, a.s they 
puddle the ditches and drains and break down the banks and run more risk of 
bloat troubles. 


Pigs. 

Lucerne is a splendid swine pasture. Netting, similar U> that used for sheep, 
only Gin. or a foot lower, -with a Sin. barb wire strained along the bottom and 
fastened to the foot of the dropper makes a suitable enclosure. Graze on the 
same lines as for sheep. Plenty of water, both for drinking purposes and as a 
■wallow, should be available in convenient places. Store pigs and weaners 
thrive remarkably well on lucerne alone. When preparing for topping- up ” 
a grain ration of from lib, to 21bs. per day gives particiilarty satisfactory 
results. 
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MARKETING OF SOUTH AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE, 


Lectures by the Trades Commissioner, 


( Continued from page 604, Fehniarg Issue J 
MUST. FIKD MARKETS. 

We liaTe here, as is generally admitted, the finest country in the ^Yorld for 
the'production of poultry and eggs, but It is- no use at all excepting for fancy 
purposes unless you can find markets. While at home I used to read-the 
Australian papers 'Very carefully,, and I noticed that during the last three, years 
I have been away it was said, * You dordt w^ant over.sea export ’; that, for the 
present, anyhow, the Commonwealth could absorb all the eggs laid in South 
Australia and the other States. Well, if the Commonwealth can do that, it is 
all right. I am not prepared to say it cannot; but many facts poi'ut to the 
eo.iitmry. It is not, a compliment to the other States to say they are not pro¬ 
gressing too. Again, we are a progressive country. If we can supphy now— 
and over-supply—wli,at is required for the other States at the pricfs. you are 
getting, surely we shall produce a hd more as time goes on ? Tbb value of 
the export trade? la.st year wms £120,000. What is that by tine side of 
Americans output, which totals the enormous amount of §600,000,000 in 
value, or SOs. per head of a population of 80,000,000 ? That is America 
right round, and we know.quite vreli that parts of America are notliing like as 
suitable as Australia for the raising of poultry. The other 'States pf Australia 
are equally able to raise poultry as we. are. Therefore, w^hat greater encou¬ 
ragement can you give them than to keep prices high here? Take a retro,- 
spective view. In November, 1894, eggs were 3Jd. per dozen, less 5 per cent., ■ 
in Acielaide—good, stale, dirty, small or large, all one price, and at no period 
from September 4th to November 30th in that year did the price exceed 4|-cl. per 
dozen. With egg,s at such prices, one could not wonder that poultry doesiiT 
payd .It is .evident that the supply was far greater than the demand, and that 
an export trade was nec'essary. Eventually inter-State trade opened up, and 
prices' accordingly' advanced tiil in October and November, 1902-3, 8|{i. to 
9|€!.. per dozen was obtained in Adelaide. This state of affairs, however, did 
not continue very long. South ' Australia’s production was annually increas¬ 
ing, and' the'other States in their'turn were becoming more self-supporting. 
As .evidence ■©! this., in 190'5 eggs were, .again.-as 'low as 5Jd. per. dozen at public 
auction .in Adelaide, 

■COMMEXG.IM'.BKT',OF.. .THE: EXTORT'TRADE. , 

It .looked then as, if we were once ..Uiore'goin,g 'to get bach to lower prices, 

because pro'ductio'ii .was''' be-giBmng..;tor' exceed,', even '',..the - inter-State': demand"' 

—it was'm'o're than what was ..really required. Fro.m'', my own personal ex¬ 
perience I k,iioW' that a considerable amount of business was.;,carried on in that 
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year at a yery great loss, because the prices quoted in Sydney and Western 
Australia, and the rates that ruled in Adelaide, certainly showed no margin for 
packing. Then it was asked—‘ What are we going to do next year, when 
probably the prices wdli be still lower and the production greater, while the 
demand of. the other States, which are beginning to be seif-supplied, will be 
falling offf Producers began to' say ‘ We must look Tor aii outside market.’’ 
That had been suggested before; I 'was asked in 1906 to speak before an 
association in Adelaide, at the School of Mines, and address a meeting of 
farmers at the Exhibition Building at the time of the September show in that 
year. I pointed out the necessity for going in for poultry keeping, and urged 
tiieni to look further 'afield than the Commonwealth for markets. 

EXPEEIMENTAL SHIPMENT TO LONDOX. 

As a result of that meeting in September, 1906, a deputation waited on 
the Commissioner of Crown Lands and asked him if the Government would 
guarantee the freight on a shipment of eggs to London. Should the answer be 
favorable, then we were to go ahead and see 'if we could collect the necessary 
number of cases to fill a chamber in the ship. The Commissioner agreed to the 
request of the deputation, stating that he quite realised the importance of the 
industry, and that, .unless something were done to get an outside market, the 
industry must finally collapse with its own weight. That was a reasonable 
W'ay of looking at the matter. If w-e were going on producing with the 
markets getting less the industry must break down. The request of the depu¬ 
tation having been acceded to, I received instructions, as Manager of the 
Produce Export Department, to collect these eggs. At that particular time I 
noticed several long letters in the press condemning the whole system by saying 
it was absolutely impossible to send eggs to England, and that it was so much 
waste of money by tbe Government. It was also stated that certain firms had 
tried tbe experiment of exporting' eggs and that it was an absolute failure. 
Those letters made matters seem pretty black for me, coming as they did from 
people who ought tokno\^ something about the subject they were writing about. 
I "'asked several gentlemen to support me, and some were very kind and took 
ratheV' a compassion on me. One man gave me 25 cases of eggs, but said, 

‘ Believe me, Major, those eggs will not be worth 5d.' per dozen when you get 
them' to London. We tried the experiment long ago, and I wm in London 
when the eggs arrived, and they came out of the cases like custard.’ We had 
some idea of the cause of the failure of the various shipments, and had, experi¬ 
mented at .the Government Depot as to the proper temperature required, so 
that we were pretty sure we knew how to- manage the shipment. A chamber 
was secured in the R.M.S. Britannia, and that historical shipment of eggs got 
away on JS'ovember 1st, 1906. The eggs arrived in London on December 10th, 
1906, and I met the steamer. I went duwn to Tilbury and saw the eggs .come 
o-ut of the steamer,- I did not go on board, because the P. & -O. Company 
said they ’would not have Government agents on the vessel inspecting. When 
the eggs were lowered on to the wharf I had several cases opened, and was 
delighted to find the eggs, to my mind, quite as good a-s on the day they were 
put into the case. I had the cases placed -in a lighter and taken to 'the cool 
store, ’where the eggs were further examined. They were .in tip-top' conditio-n.. 
"Now is the- time,’ I,said to myself, ‘to make a name by selling them a.ta,. 
good price,’ I was a stranger in big London, and'had heard a lot about 
Tooley Street people, f interviewed a dozen .ofThem. The first time they said 
tome-—‘Australian eggs are .no good. 'You can’t bring egg-s'.■from Australia 
here. ' Look at these eggs from -Russia,' at 'such-and-such a price,!]':'"'I found 
out something right away about Russia. ' 
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THE SUPPLY FROM RUSSIA, 

“ England was importing £7,000,000 worth of eggs amiuall}^ and I thought 
Australia should ■ send some of them, seeing that Russia supplied very nearly 
haH the quantity imported. Well, I went into the conditions of the Russian 
supply w’hen I visited the country later. What I found was that the' majority 
of the' eggs put on the English market ■ in .December was placed in the 
cold store in Russia in May, June, and July. Leaving out the time taken 
by carriage, that meant ' the eggs were six months old when they reached 
England. I also found out that the majority of the eggs did not reach the 
cool store until after a journey lasting as long as three weeks—and sometimes 
ill Russia it is quite warm enough. If you put a stale egg into a cold store it 
is not fresh when it comes out. ' So I came to the conclusion that we had not 
much to fear from Russia. There was a fairly heavy supply of Russian eggs 
in London, and I had seen some of them before I interviewed the importers. 
I was heginning to feel that the question, ‘ What am 1 to do ? ’ must he 
answered. I saw they were against me, and did not want to do business. 
I interviewed, quite on the off-chance, some of the largest retail distributors. 
It was quite, a criminal thing to do that. Y"ou must always let the middleman 
have ,a few . bites first. I interviewed a particular retail firm, and found out 
that they got through an average output of 1,500,000 eggs a week. That was 
just about big enough for us,, I thought. The firm ivas anxious to see if they 
could buy produce direct, bearing a Government ticket. I do not mean to imply 
that it is absolutely necessary for the Government to mark everything, but that 
any produce can always be sold easier if it has a Government certificate. I told 
thehead of the firm that our eggs were not more than four days old when put into 
the chilling chamber. I took it that the producers of South Australia would 
not have sent older eggs, as the circular distributed amongst them had warned 
them against doing so. That was in contrast with the facts that the Russian 
eggs were three weeks old when put into the cool store, and that they remained 
there six months. The gentleman I was interviewing said he would like to see 
our eggs, and I told him at length, about infertile eggs. He did not believe 
anything about them. I told him that infertile eggs would never go bad. 
There is no need to tell you of this theory, but not one of the egg merchants 
■ would believe it. So when I had said that a.n infertile egg wmuld not go bad 
,as an ordinary one would, I added that it would probably desiccate and evapo- 
'mte, but not go rotten in the ordinary sense of the word. 

' A CRITICAL TEST. 

. “ I sold'that lot of eggs from South Australia, and we 'secured a net return of 
•fijd. per donen 'for that historical shipment which, I was told, when it left Ade¬ 
laide, would not realise 5d, in, London. An 'important point to be noted is that 
during the time the eggs lor this shipment were being sent into the Depot, the 
Adelaide in.arket price, was 6d. per dozen, less the usual selling commission. 
I felt confident that we had established the fact that we could ship eggs from 
Adelaide to London satisfactorily. That was 'the thing' the producers wanted 
to know. Y'ou have established this' fact—that if eggs are ever likely to go 
down Io 5'|d.. again, you have a remedy. I wish to point out that these were 
sold to a retail firm. One of the first things the head of the firm said to me 
when I reached London was, *■ You have a very fine country, but in many 
respects it is only a country of ,sam.ples. If we take this shipment of' South 
Australian eggs 'Up, can we rely on a constant supply ? ■ Because, '"Sve are 
getting a constant 'S'upply from, our 'present source, and we don’t want ' to take 
ap. your eggs and then have to go back to the old source,’ I assured him 
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tliat sueli a progressive comitry as this, having onee put its shoulder to the 
wheel, would never go back, and that he could always rely on^getting a con¬ 
stant supply of eggs for the Christmas trade from South Australia. Next year 
I wanted eggs particularly, because I had told him they W’ould be forthcoming. 
Tw"o shipments came along the next year and averaged a net return to the 
producers of 7|-d. per dozen. A year or two before it had been said, * If' we 
could, always be , sure of 6d. per dozen we would be highly satisfied,* Last 
year I ivanted more eggs. This man saw me again, and said, *I suppose I 
shall he able to get more eggs for Christmas?* 


AN OPPOETUNITY MISSED. 

**' In London you can get a very good idea as to what the w"orId*s markets 
are, and in September, 1907, I found out that the supph* of eggs in Riga and 
other parts of Russia %vas very limited, and that there was not the slightest 
doubt that we were going to have a very scarce supply.in London. That was 
good enough to cable out, and I also cabled the fact that this man was 
guaranteeing a price that w’ould net 7d. per dozen, Adelaide, for all eggs sent. 
Probablv South Australian producers would have obtained a better price had 
they shipped any. Subsequent events proved, whon no eggs came, that if they 
had sent them they would have netted something like 8|d. or 9d. ^ I under¬ 
stand the reason eggs were not shipped was because o! the high price of 8d. 
per dozen imliiig locally. I know nothing about the causes of these high 
prices, except what one sees in the press, that it was the inter-State demand, 
and not speculators, buying the eggs and putting them in pickle. The reason 
the price kept up last year and thus knocked the export trade to England on 
the ■head 'was. because the inter-State demand' was clearing the'markets. That 
is what they say. I suppose that is right; but, even so, is it going to last? 
You have opened a channel in' England at .great expense and' after much 
trouble, and are you going to let the trade slip right away and lose the best 
customers because of the high price locally ? I wonder is there anything in 
the fact that it is known right throughout the Commonwealth that the whole 
of the surplus eggs can be shipped to London? Has that anything t'O do with 
the keeping up of the local -price ? 'I made a statement to the effect that 
probably a' lot more eggs had been bought up and put into cold store to 
keep the price high in November,.and that probably the price ruling in May 
and June w''ould not be quite as high, as in previous years. I notice that lu'St 
m'Onth (fJune) eggs were 3d. per dozen lower than for the corresponding month 
of last year. I think if you clear your surplus out of the Commonw^ealth you 
are bound to have better prices in the season when eggs are scarce. Apart 
fro-m that, is it not better to have British capital in the country than eggs. If 
you send £20,000 worth of eggs out of the Commonwealth you have that 
amount of English capital well circulated.. I say it is far better to get that 
surplus right outside the Commonwealth and have imported capital here rather 
than pickled eggs. In any case the export trade should be looked upon as a 
means of maintaining local prices at all tira-es. Wiiat would happen with your 
Iamb, butter, and apples il you kept them all in the State? 

POULTRY-RAISING. 

■ There are great possibilities in Australia for raising poultry, and you have 
energetic people in South Australia. I think if you review the mdustry you 
will find that a vast amount of interest is being taken in, poultry right, through¬ 
out' the Commonwealth. The 'Other States are taking a very keen interest in 
poultry-raising, particularly AVestem Australia. Feed is very mueli 'less in 
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price in "Western. Australia than it used to be, anci tbere is one of our principal 
outlets tliat, in my opinion—and I gather my opinion from gentlemen in that 
State A^lio know—will soon be self-supporting. We are not giving undue 
credit to New South Wales when we say she is progressing in the same "way. 
At a not very distant date New South Wales %vill be closed to us,' or, if not 
closed, the demand will be very low. Then, what are you going to^ do with 
your surplus? Is the poultry industry of South Australia to collapse, or to 
follow on with an export trade? We can now^ supply goods straight from 
Adelaide to a large retailer, and that is a thing that, if you had suggested it 
in London five years ago, would have caused laughter at your expense. If yoU; 
dared to give over to a retail man stuff direct you would be boycotted all round. 
This one particular firm is prepared to take all the eggs we can produce, but 
we must, assure them that thej^ can get a constant and regular supply. 

METHODS OF PACKING. 

“ .In regard to methods of packing I ’would like to say a few words, because 
I went cdosely into that subject. Wlten the first shipment from here was sent 
to London we did our best in the Depot to ensure that the eggs were carefully 
graded and packed. They ’^^^ere all well graded and packed, but there were a 
few faults. Plxperieiace teaches, and we learnt. I believe, after careful con¬ 
sideration on the matter an inquiry right through the various markets on the 
continent of Europe and also in Canada, that we have got the very best methods 
of Sending eggs to England. Our experiments have been encouraged by the 
company who control the Blue Anchor Line of steamers. We had eggs 
packed in the latest way for the Franco-British Exhibition, and not five in the 
case were unfit for use. I think '^ve have overcome that difficulty and now% as 
regards packing, temperatime and carriage, I do not think ’^ve have anything 
else to learn. 

GEADJNG. 

A word or two abouc grading. In England I was on the verge of being 
laughed at when I told them that we sold eggs in South Australia at so much 
a dor.en irrespective of weight. Hardly another country in the world does that. 
Every egg is sold in England and on the Continent on grade. If a man has 
iolbs. or Ifilbs. eggs and another ISlbs. and- upward, he neees-sarily gets more 
who has the higher-graded eggs, and less is. paid, of course, for the smaller 
eggs. I was very satisfied with our last grades. From 15lbs. to 161bs. were 
the medium weights, and others from that upwards vrere heavy weights, while 
there were, also smaller eggs. You can find a market in England for eggs of 
every size. There was an idea once that nothing smaller than 2oz. would do; 
but you can sell any size of egg in England, if you are prepared to take a price 
accordingly^ I also found a market for egg pulp, which gives another great 
facility in that we are enabled to dispose of the smaller eggs and those that 
have been cracked, Th'us you are in a better position to ship eggs than ever 
before. 

OBGANISATION WANTED. 

Of course it is too early, yet to say what the market in England is going 
to be this season, but very probably it will be good. Before we ship we 
shall know better what supplies are held in Russia. I do hope that when 
the time comes for us 'to call for shipments this year (for we are certainly going 
to''ship, because we must keep our connection), that you will assist all .you :can 
with your influence, or in any .other way, to get the shipment together, '-I 
'know the argument used is, Why should I ship my eggs' to' London and 
probably 'only get 7d. and let my neighbor get the benefit by selling his in 
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Adelaide at 8|-cl ? ’ I quite agree with you that you must have organisation* 

I know some of you have been a little more patfiotic than others on this 
particular question. But here’s the point—you want organisation. I went to 
Denmark on purpose !0 find something out about this organisation, and I am 
glad to say I think I have the \vhole thing at my fingers’ ends. I spent a 
considerable time there, got right in underneath, and found out what was being 
done. I learnt that SO years ago Denmark was one of the poorest countries 
of Europe, and I found that to-day she is one of the wealthiest, so, far as 
produce is concerned. Co-operation amongst producers is the secret of success, 
Un that account Denmark has been made one of the richest producing countries 
in the world. The principal bacon and butter factories, and the egg-coliecting 
depots are run on co-operative lines. There is organisation. J wanted to see 
how this egg business was worked. Danish and French eggs will fetch in 
London the highest price, next to fresh-laid, of any that go there. They 
have in Denmark what are known as circles right throughout the country, 
with a head depot at Copenhagen. 

EGG CIRCLES. 

‘‘ Pretty w'eil every man wdio has a chicken ■ at all belongs to a circle, 
subsciibes so much, and conforms to its rules. He supplies his eggs to the 
circle, the circle officials e.xamine them, and then they are passed on to the 
head depot. The returns are sent to each circle from the head depot, and the 
members get their dividends. Every member of a circle is supplied with a 
rubber stamp. For instance, he is No. 6 of No. 7 Circle. These numbers he 
stamps on every egg he sends in. ■ Each egg is examined, and he is credited by 
the secretary with the good eggs; but if he brings in bad ones he is fined, and 
may be expelled for repeatedly doing so-- The eggs are sent down to the head 
depot at Copenhagen. If there are any bad ones they are put on one side. 
'When all have been examined- they look at the had ones. They might say, 
‘ Here are half a dozen bad eggs - from.-No. 6 of No. 7 -circle.’ No. 7 , circle'is 
then advised that so many of No. 6’s eggs are, bad, and he is- debited with 
them. By that system even at the head depot they -can trace every bad egg 
back to the producer, right.throughout Denmark. I am.of opinion that this 
system that obtains in Denmark and some other countries to-day can Just-- as 
easily be carried out in South Australia. I do not expect everybody to agree 
with me, but before we say it cannot be done, let us try. Some people said 
we could iiot_ send eggs to London. Well, we have sold a large number in the 
last two years. - Three years ago, I undertake to say, the- general opinion was 
.that you could send neither eggs nor honey to London. I say we ought to 
have a try at this circle. business, and before we say it -cannot be done we 
ought to try. That is one of the main things- I want to press home to-night. 
Jf you realise the importance of the poultry industry you must begin to think 
that one of the finest countries for the production of p-o-ultry will never go 
ahead,,unless 'we-get organisation right through the State by having these 
circles properly established. One man cannot'do it. We must -have the co- 
operatio-n of everybody i,nteresied in poultry, and we should, think, look - to 
clubs who are interested in the breeding of poultry. .'The Government has 
again cpme to the assistance of the producers. The Minister; of Agriculture 
(the Hon. E. H. 'Coorabe) ha-s authorised the formation of co-operative egg- 
.circles throughout the State. The success or -otherwise of the scheme now 
.rests -entirely with- the pro-ducers, themselves. The organisation -is-,,-in the 
hands of competent .men, and all machinery for- working is 'as complete -a-s 
-possible; but, unless the eggs are forthcom.ing 5 the result cannot be successful. 
Under the propo-sed scheme the-producer takes no financial risk. He has 
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everytliing to gain and nothing to lose. All he is asked to do is to exercise a 
little more care in the methods of collecting the eggs. Under the circum¬ 
stances it hehoTes everyone to very carefully weigh the whole matter and look 
ahead. It may not he out of place to reiterate the following points for special 

consideration :— 

‘‘ L Ho'w very easily the inter-State market can be over-supplied, particu¬ 
larly when the production is yearly increasing in each State; and the time is 
not far distant when at least two of the States will be self-supporting. With 
no other outlet ,it will probably mean eggs Si-d. per dozen once again. 

‘"'2, In England the demand is increasing and supplies falling off. Official 
figures show the shortage of supplies for 19r<8 to be 64,000,000 eggs. With 
the English market open to us wq could increase our production tenfold 
without fear of a glut. 

“ 3. Individuals cannot successfully ship to England for reasons already 
stated. Co-operation is essential, and when the circle system is complete each 
circle will take its proportion of the quantity to be shipped to England, thus 
preventing large quantities of eggs heing pickled and reappearing on the 
market in the winter months, 

‘‘4. Every case of eggs shipped to England means so much more outside 
capital to the State. 

‘‘ 5. The experimental stage of shipping to England is over. We know 
exactly the class of package, packing, and temperature that is necessary, and the 
cost of transit and other charges-; we know also just where we can place the 
eggs. 

6,. The little extra trouble necessary to comply with the circle regulations 
will be .more than compensated for by the increased price obtained for the 
eggs. Already buyers both in Sydney and Adelaide are offering Id. per dozen 
advance on ordinary market.rates for eggs collected under circle, conditions. 

7. Is the present ‘strong demand’ about which we hear so much for 
immediate consumption or the pickle-tuh? Is the. pickle-tub in the interest of 
the producer ? 

THE :ELOO-D-TIDE OF THE POCLTEY INDUSTRY. 

Export to England undoubted.ly means that the local consumer will have 
to pay higher prices for eggs than heretofore, hence an incentive lor a greater 
production—the object to be attained..,!-.^ I am well aware that this scheme has 
been adversely criticised as unnecessary,:, unworkable, ,a.nd so on.J. What new 
,iiadertak,ing ever did ran smoothly at first? ■ There is some satisfaction, how¬ 
ever, in the knowledge that the ■ .same gentlemen who to-day are loud in their 
condemnations are the same who'- three years ago emphatically stated , it was 
not only unnecessary, but impos-sihle, -to-, send eggs to England—unnecessary 
because the i:ater-State, 'ma,rketS' could take at satisfaclory prices all the eggs 
produced in- South-Australia. ' At that time-eggs were 5|-d. to"6d. on the 
Adelaide market, and evidently the possibilities of further production in the 
State never struck them. Some have said .,the Government has no right to 
inteil-ere ,in these m.atters. It is not within my rights to express an opinion in, 
regard ,10 any action the Government may take; but i think I am quite 
justified 'in pointing out the fact .that for a number of years many of the 
merchants in Adelaide and of the storekeepers in. the country ; have ":pot 
been satisfied with the existing system of. marketing eggs, and have-' on more 
than one oceasion endeavored'to bring about. an alterationv but. without, .sac-, 
cess. , under .review,-it-is -not the intention - nf the. Govern¬ 

ment to deal in''eggs, bat "to -assist ha organislng a 'system, ,,-that .will',eventually 
be self-sappof ting- and'controlled by the producers, Ihems-elves. ■,: The:'Gentrai - 
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Board will be composed of independent business men, the Govemment reser¥» 
ing the right of inspection. In speaking as I have done, without any personal 
interest whatever in regard to this important industry, it is from a purely 
national standpoint, and without any desire to cast a reflection on anyone. 
I have had a wide experience not only in this but in other countries in regard 
to poultry production and marketing, and am convinced that production of 
poultry in this State can be increased to a very great extent with a mioiinuia 
of expense and trouble. All that is required is the incentive. The incentive 
in most business propositions is £ s. d., and I think that with proper organisa¬ 
tion there is £ s. d. in poultry. Probably this movement is the floodtide of 
the poultry' industry in South Australia. Will the producers ‘ take the cur¬ 
rent when it serves by Joining co-operative egg circles ? Look a little way 
ahead. Even now iuter-State markets report business dull, and in some places 
non-operative. What would be the result if every person keeping poultry in 
South Australia were to increase his stocks of poultry by 10 per cent, only? 
And that could easily happen without individually noticing it. 

POULTEY FOE THE LOISTDON MAREET. 

The export of eggs is more important than that of poultry, but I have made 
a lot of inquiries in London and on the Continent as to how birds should he 
packed, %vhat should be their weight, and so forth, and 1 am glad to say that in 
Adelaide you backed me up to a great extent by sending along to England two 
years ago a very fine little lot of poultry. ■ We realised, I think, something like 
Is. per pound in London. The question, however, is not what we are going to 
get for a few cases of fancy stuff. That is rather a misleading idea. We want 
to get at this—-at what prices in London will it pay us to rear poultry and fatten 
them (as they should be fattened) for :’the- London market? We should not 
take into serious consideration the prices realised lor one or two shipments that 
reached there at an exceptional time. . We want them to arrive there in March, 
April, and May—that is, chickens or ducklings. It does not matter what quan¬ 
tities you send, you will realise 8d. per' pound. When you are going into this 
thing in a big way consider the lowest price it will pay-you to do it for.' Then 
I think it will pay all right. If you are going to send home large quantities and 
take the market year in and year out 8d. per pound is what you might look for 
as the lowest price. You may strike, as has been done on a few occasions, lOd, 
or Is. It is the same in the case of duckEngs. That little lot sent home two 
years ago was really fine. I showed them to several retail' buyers, and they 
were bought by the same firm which purchased the eggs. I reported on the 
matter and next year wanted more. They came along. I didii*t show them to 
the retail firm, but put them up to public auction. They were not properly 
prepared for the English market. I am not condemning the whole shipment. 
Some of the ducklings were good, but' some of the chickens were not good. 
You must keep up the quality if you want to make a name, and if you want to 
get a price you must make a name for yourselves. The shipment was not all 

bad, then, but generally it was not up to that of the previous season. When 
some of the smaller chickens were submitted to the head of the retail flria he 
said, ‘ Why, they are hollow-ground.’ He wm comparing ■ theit breast-bones 

to, razors. It is no use sending stuff like that to England. 

ROOM FOE'TMRROyEMEOT. , " 

■ This year .all the poultry that' came home, generally speaking, was really 
,'good,. , There is, of course, room for improvement yet, and it seems to me that 
people here who have taken interest,'in .this'matter and backed up my recom- 
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iiienJation from England deser%*e great credit. Because it is all very well to say, 

‘ We don't want an export of poultry from the country ’; but you will later on., 
if you are going on progressing; and the best way to induce., it is by sending 
good stuff. Great credit is due to those who sent last year, because they kept 
the chamiei open, and the poultry was very good. Certain improvements are 
needed, and I carefully noted them, in conjunction with Mr. Pope, and' I also. 
remembered what was pointed out by the head of the firm w^hich bought the con- 
signment, I understand that is the sort of information you want from the 
Trades Commissioner. Well, you have it, and next year we shall probably still go 
ahead and’ improve on the last shipment. If you do that you are going to have 
a- constant and lasting trade in England for poultry, particularly when you can 
■get right to the big retailer. If he knows he can rely on "South Australia at 
that particular time of the year for really good poultry—certainly the condition 
will 'affect the prices—you are alwmys certain to get better rates than if you 
had to thrown th^em on, to the open markets, I think I have given you'the past 
and present position of the export trade. No%v I am certain that if this great 
industry is to go ahead as it should do with the opportunities afforded, you 
must look for outside markets. No one else in any other country would tell 
you you could go ahead without looking lor such outlets. We have'4,000,000 
and more of population and I do not believe,, and I do. not think the'people 
believe, that we' cannot raise more poultiy than will suffice for our o%vn needs.'- 
You would not be here to-night if you believed- that. Our producers are pro- 
gressive, and,. ,I think, more progressive than in any other country. It is only 
a question of bringing the means before them, and showing them there is profit 
in the industry. I must appeal to you to give some assistance in getting-away 
a shipment this year. ■ 

CHICKENS AKB DUCKLINGS. 

I do not know what was the age of the chickens we sent to London, but those 
that arrived there last year were exactly the kind required as far’ as condition 
and age were eonceined. I think the proper age is about 13 or 14 weeks. 
The best weight is up to 3!b. or 4.ib. As regards ducklings it does not matter so 
much. Of course you must remember I am not a poultry expert. The larger 
the ducks the better, but you do not want to be'to-o big for fowls. They want 
white-feathered ducks for London. It is not necessary to have white-feathered 
chickens. A tremendous lot of .the best poultry for the market is Plymouth . 
Rock. ^ I can emphasise one thing— they dofft want poultry with Mack' logs.*'^ 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Tile montlily meeting of tlie Advisory Eoard was lield on Wednesday, 
February ■ 9til, there being present Messrs. J. AY. Sandford (Cliaimian), Col. 
Howell, C. Willcox, J. Miller, (r. R. Laffer, A. YI. Dawkins, and W. J. Cole- 
batch. 

The Secretary reported that owing to unavoidable circumstanLces it would 
not be possible to arrange for trial of stone-gatlieriiig machines in February. 
The Northern Yorke Peninsula Bureau Field Trial Society had agreed to 
make the necessary local arrangements, and Ylarch 16th had been suggested 
as a suitable date. This date was approved, and it was decided to ask the 
Judges at the previous trial to act again.- It was also decided to suggest 
that it be a, stipulation that , the prize-winning machines be exhibited at 
the September Show., 

^Tlie Secretary reported that the Hon. .Minister was seeking the co-operation 
of the other States in the matter of a thorough investigation intoYhe cause 
of bitter pit ” in apples. 

It was resolved that the members of the Board provide a prize of £S 3s. 
for the third-year student at Eoseworthy College considered to, be the best' 
O'Utd.oor w’orker. ■ ■ 

•Approval was given to the formation of Branches of the .Bureau as under :■— 
At Frances, with the following gentlemen as members :—Messrs. M. Watts, 
W. Pycroft, D. Barrett, G. Smith, J.'McGillivray, S. M. Valentine, W, Tomp- 
kins, S. C. Meehan, A. J. Baldock, B. F. Feineler, Wh Jarred, J. C. Brown., 
H, Smith, D. Smith, YY. H. F. Coats, J. Townsend, A. J. Canacher, F. H. G. 
Pfitzner, F. A. Holmes, F. Smyth, and D. Flavel; also at Ylitcliell with the ■ 
followdng as members :—Messrs. F. T. Miller, W. A. Dorwood, YI. McCormac, 
D. Green,- J. Green, E. Jiiikin, A. Molioy, G. A. Yhgar, E. Sampson, Y¥. Samp¬ 
son, jum, D. Sampson,AY. Ness, YV. A. Gregory, E. T. Gregory, A.-G. Gregory, 
H. W. Gregory, A. C. Gregory, and G. Langford. , 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the un-dermentioned' 
Branches :—^Messrs. F. Eidley, T. Goodall, YY", Frost, F. Frost, H. Buss-enschutt, 
and H. YY^ebb,,: Salisbury ; T. Maynard, .Clare ; J. Messenger and',J. Cameron, 
Lameroo; A. Whip, Coomooroo YY. Thompson, Tatiara';- J.'Miller, Mo,rphett. 
Vale; YY. Tregilgas,.Meningie.- 

Bordertown Branch advised that the date for holding Conference of Branches 
.had been fixed for April 12th» 
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The Secretary reported that the letter received some time ago from the 
Port Elliot Branch asking the Board to consider the question of selling cattle 
hj live weight had been referred to the Master Butchers" Association, the 
Metropolitan Abattoirs Board, and the Metropolitan Stock Salesmen’s Associa¬ 
tion. Replies had been received from each body. The cominiinication 
from the lastnamed was merely in the form of an acknowledgment. That 
from the Acting Secretary, of the Abattoirs Board stated that, ‘"'as far as can 
be ascertained, the general opinion is against cattle being' sold by live weight. 
Weighing machines were in use in many places in Europe, but the cattle are 
led on to them, which is impossible here. The method suggested would be 
too costly. Two large automatic weighing'machines would have to be 
installed, each capable of weighing and .automatically registering over 3 tons 
weight, and with the class of cattle sold here they would soon get out of order. 
The ,hulk of the' cattle from the Far North and Queensland and the owners 
from those places seem satisfied with the present method'of " selling.'■ The 
cattle sent in from Port Elliot -district are 'mostly .S'Old locally or' at" Str'ath- 
albyn/* The Secretary of the Master Butchers’ AssO'Ciation (Mr. W. G. 
Keish) wrote—Your letter was laid before my board, and I was instructed 
to advise you that they consider that the present method, ix., on estimated 
weights, is the better for buyer and seller, considering the variety of quality and 
: condition of cattle sold in the market, and that value does not follow weight 
SO' much as quality.' Therefore, the fact of seeing the \yeight would not assist 
the buyer nor add to the value of the.beast.” 

Mr. H, C. H. Denton for\¥arded model of spikelet of oats obtained by him 
while in England., and which he thought might be useful at the Roseworthy 
College in teaching the boys. The 'model ■ wras much admired for its com¬ 
pleteness' and accuracy, and Mr. Colebatch stated that it'would' be very 'useful 
.to the "teacher 'Of botany. ■ It was one .of, "the''best' models of this clasS' he had 
seen, and he would like to see a complete set at the College. A hearty vote 
of thanks was accorded to Mr. Denton for'Ms gift. 

Mr. JT. MiUer referred to the prevalence of takeall ” which had spread 
practically all over the country. Steps ought to be taken,without 'delay to 
ascertain the cause of it, and how it might be prevented. It was pointed 
out that Professor Angus had promised to furnish a .report on the subject, 
so far had not done so. Mr. Colebatch said Mr. 'McA.!pine, of Tictoria, 
was the only person who had r^lly investigated, the diS'ease in Australia in 
recent years, and he had published a bulletin concerning it. The true take- 
all ” \¥as caused by .a 'fungus, but the difficulty' w'as that there were so' many 
different causes of wheat going off, .all-knowm by the name of '^HakealL” 
After further discussiO'U the.'Board resolved to ask Professor Angus for his 
report on the sub jecL ' ■ . ' 
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THE WHEAT MARKET. 

Tlie month of February was distinguished for a very heavy wheat traffic on 
the railways and very large shipments from all the principal ports. In sympathy 
with the London market the price, which at the beginning of the month was 
about 4s. 2d., fell gradually to 4s., vrhich is just the reverse of wffiat happened 
last year, when prices firmed during February from 3s. 8-1 d. to 4s. IM. Last 
year the price advanced during March to 4s. 6d., but the London market does 
not give much promise of a similar favorable turn this year; indeed, the 
following extract from Beerb tkm's Event tig Corn Trade List of February 4th 
points,in the opposite direction:—“ The wheat market has been exceedingly 
quiet this %veek; prices have gradually eased off day by day, and there has 
been more pressure to sell on the part of Argentine shippers than for a long 
time past. Australians have been also freely offered, and, in fact, most 
descriptions of wheal are now^ obtainable at about Is. under the prices ruling 
last Friday. Buyers have made little or no response, and, as a consequence, 
very little business has been done. The present level of prices, apart from the 
last ttvo years, is above the average of recent years, and so long as the prospects 
of the growing crops in Europe and America continue favorable buyers will 
most likely pursue a hand-to-mouth policy. The latest official Argentine crop 
report estimates the surplus for export at ll,000,000qrs., or about l,000,000qrs. 
less than actually shipped last year. Private estimates point to 10,O00,000qrs. 
as a more likely surplus ; even the smaller quantity would mean that there is a 
very large quantity of wheat to be handled, and, whatever may happen later on, 
it is pretty certain that farmers at the commencement of a new season will be 
desirous of selling a fair proportion of their crop, and consequently arrivals 
at the various Argentine ports are likely to be quite liberal for some weeks to 
come, although probably smalier than in either of the two previous years. The 
exports to date are already 1,410,000qrs. less than in the corresponding period 
last year, so that if the surplus is not more than 2,000,OOOqrs. less than in 
1909 most of the shortage in the total''Argentine shipments this year is 
accounted for, and exports during the remainder of the year would be very; 
little below last year’s figures. This year, however, Argentina is not the same 
dominating power as in the two previous years, owing'to the fact that there is^ 
plenty of Russian wheat still to be bought, very much more than was the case, 
in 1909 and l'908. In a few weeks’ time., if nothing untoward happens to the' 
crop, Indian wheats will in all probability be competing more freely with other 
descriptions. Shipments from all countries to European destinations in the six 
months endmg January 31st w^ere very large, viz., 33,820,000qrs., against 
27,575,000qrs. in the same period, of the previous season, and this must have, 
resulted in a fair increase in stocks, in both first and second hands, as compare.d' 
with the small reserves held at the commencement of the present season. From 
'August 1st. to the end of January the net imports of wheat and flour into the 
U.K, were ll,900,000qrs., against 10,030,OOOqrs. in 1909, an increase of 
l,870,000qrs., but the supplies of English- wheat were 3,110,000qrs. against 
3,820,OOOqrs., a decrease of 710,00'0qrs.; leaving a net increase this year of 
l,I60,000qrs. The,-weather -since harvest has on the- whole - been very 
unfavorable for. threshing, and this may have had .something' to -do with. the., 
supplies of English wheat 'being smaller than last year, notwithstanding that 
the crop was officially estimated as being l,100,000qrs. larger than the previous 
one. ' A 'great, -deal, of the wheat was stacked in a damp state, and required a 
go-O'd .spell of cold and dry weather to. condition it. The American markets 
-,'have been-much more "uncertain ■,in their movements recently and have appa¬ 
rently lost much of. the bullish -feeling that was so noticeable up to the end of 
last year. Present indications are for some further' weakening, in prices, but 
.any material damage to the growing crops .would alter the situation considerably.’'^ 





Bate. LOM0ON (Provious Day). i ABKLAIDE. ! MELBOUENK. .SYDNEV. 
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to Sydney, 13s. per ton {4-|a. por bush.). 

Satlkb, Freigiits.—A little business was done at 21s. 3d. per ton (6|d. per bush.) to United Kingdoni-Ooutiiiont; and 18s. Od. per ton (6d. per bush.) 
to South AMca. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following table shows the rainfall for Febrnarr, 1910, at the undermentioned stations, 
also the average total rainfall for the first two months in the jear, and the total for the two 
months of 19 iO and 1909 respectively :— 




For 

Av’ge. ; 

lo end . To rnd: i 


For Av’pe. ; 

To end s To end 

Station. ! 

1 

Feb.. 

to end i 

F*^b.. : 

Feb., h 

Station, 

Feb., : to end 1 

Feb., j 


19.10. , 

Feb, i 

1910. ; 

1900. j| 

-i 


101(1. : 

Feb. j 

1910. 1 

i 


-1 - 

Adelaide 1 

i 

0*06 

0*60 

0-08 i 

0*96 ;i 

Haniley Bridge ; 


0*49 I 

0*35 i 

M9 

Hawker...... 

0*39 

Cl*54 i 

0*53 : 

0*57 7 

Kapimcla .... ! 

.- ; 

0*6! j 

0-70 

1-80 

Cradock ...... '■ 

1'36 4 

0-68 ; 

1-36 : 

0*26 

Freeling .... ; 


0-47 ; 

0*47 

1*45 

Wilson . 

1*.>4 i 

0*60 : 

‘2-0 3 : 

0*26 1 

Stockw'ell .... ' 

. ' 

0*51) 1 

0*73 ' 

1*30 

Gordon .. : 

0-2o i 

0*61 i 

Ji-80 ■ 

0*16 , 

Xuriootpa .... i 

— 

0*54 j 

0*49 ' 

1*68 

Guorn ...... 

0'20 i 

0*48 i 

0*67 ' 

0*2 

Angaston .... 1 


0-48 I 

1*08 i 

1*64. 

Port Augusta.. ; 

— 

0-47 ; 

0*81 ■ 

0*37 : 

Taniffida .... i 

— 

0*57 ; 

0*58 ( 

1-62 

Port Gemein.. ' 

0-21 ^ 

0*36 ; 

0*34 . 

0-S9 

Lyndoeh. .... • 

— 

0*52 1 

0*62 ' 

1*33 

Port Piiie .... 

0-09 ' 

0*35 ' 

0*37 ■ 

1--64 

Malia]a. ...... : 

— 

0*44 ■ 

0*1.1 : 

0-87 

Crystal Brook . ■ 

-. ' 

0*52 

1*24 ^ 

1*02 

Rose worthy ,, ; 


0-45 : 

2*20 

1 06 

Pt. Broughton. 

0*16 

0*45 

0*28 : 

I-IO : 

Oawler ...... > 

0*L3 

o-ts ; 

0*85 : 

1 -07 

Bute .. 

0*27 : 

0-33 : 

0*60 : 

0*68 

Smitlitield .... i 

0*0‘2 

0*55 ; 

f'3*!5 ^ 

0*68 

Haaimond.... ' 

0*2i : 

0*52 

1*50 

0*29 ■; 

Two Welis ... 1 

0*01 ■ 

0*41 

0*03 ^ 

0-78 

Bruce........ 

0-21 i 

0*66 ^ 

1-09 i 

0*22 i! 

Virginia. 1 

~ ' 

0*45 


0-65 

Wilmington .. 

0-14 : 

iroO ^ 

0*80 . 

0'6l ii 

Salisbury .... i 

0*03 

0*54 

0*54 - 

0*87 

Melrose. 

.- 

0-83 

0-88 

0-97 M 

Teatiee Gullv . 1 

0 04 ^ 

0*78 

0*14 1 

1*45 

BoolerooCMtre 

0-17 i 

0*d5 

i'2» i 

0*48 i 

Magill . 

0*09 i 

4j-58 

0*13 

1-43 

Wirrahara.... ^ 

0*10 

0*59 

0*65 

1*06 : 

Mitcham .... | 

- ; 

0m2 

0*05 

1-27 

Appila . 

i 

1‘67 

0*62 

2*45 

0*74 1 

Crafers . j 

0*11 1 

0-82 

0*35 

3-07 

0*10 

0-61 

2*10 

1*02 1 

Clarendon .... 

-1 

0*69 

0*07 

1*46 

Oaltowie ,,., i 

C969 

0*63 

1-62 

0-80 

Moiphett Vale. 

- j 

0*46 

. 0*05 

l.-OO 

Jamestown .. 

0-23 

0*62 

0 68 

0*58 

Xoarlunga,. 

0*03 

0*46 

0*08 

0-59. 

Gladstone .... 1 

0*03 

0*65 

0*78 

0*70 

Wilhmga .... 

' 

0*60 

0*09 

0*91 

Georgetown .. ^ 

0-28 ' 

0-66 

0-56 

0*78 

Aldinga .. 

—' j 

0*33 

0*05 

0*78 

Narridy.. ' 

0*10 

0*59 

0*46 ■■} 

0*68 

HormanTille .. 

■ — 

, 0*50 

—. 

0-71 

Kedhill. i 

— 

0*60 

0*04 

0*92 

yankalilla.... 

,— 

0*31 


0*98 

Koolunga .... ; 
Carrieton ..... j 

lit' i 

— 

0*71 1 

0*17 

0*78 

Eudunda .... 1 

0*53 

0*50 

2*53 

0*91 

0*17 

0*51 i 

4 *50 

0*29 

■ Sutherlands ., 1 

0*42 


0-97 '1 

‘ 0-24 

0*15 

1'15 

0*48 i 
0*42 i 

2'81 

0*37 

Truro .... 

0*03 

0*51. 

0-36 

f 1-43 

Johnsburg .... 

^ 2*49 

0*34 

Palm er ...... 

0*08 

0-34 ■■ 

! 0''73 

C^rroroo ,,.... 

1-33 

0*5*1 i 

2*30 

0*38 

' Mount Pleasant 

0*02 

0 65 

0*33 

: 1*08 

Black Eock .. 

1-42 

{ *54 ' 

1 2*66 

0*3*2 

Bhimberg .... 

0*04 

0 *57 

0'-74 

1 1-50 

i^etersburg .. ; 

0-38 

0-51 

1 1*64 

0-.56 

Gumeracha .. 

0*04 

.0*68 

0*97 

I 1*85 

Tongala ..... I 

0*97 

1 0*56 ' 

1 1*50 

0*35 

Lobethal. 

1 0*01 

0*71 

0-39 

1 i*61 

Terowie. l 

4*25 

0*69 

i 5*58 

0*32 

Woodside .... i 


0*75 

0*44 

I 1-50 

Yarcowie .... I 

0*52 

0-58 

' 4*82 

0*49 

Hahndoif ' 

_ 

0*62 

! 0*64 

1 1*78 

Hallfctt . 

; 0*16 

0*57 

1*35 

0*64 i 

Nairn© . ' 

0*02 

; 0-76 

' 0*22 

1-66 

Mt. Bryan..... 

; 0*29 

0*93 

2*04 

0*S8 1 

Mt. Barker ,.. 

0*09 

j 0*85 

^ 0*92 

i 61, 

Burra 

: 1*00 

0*64 

2*33 

i 2*08 1 

Echunga . 

0*02 

i 0*64 

' 0-18 

2*50 

Snowtown ..... 

I, 0*11 

i 0*44 

0*11 

j 0*95 ; 

Maccdesfield .. 

0*07 

I 0*58 

; 0-32 

1 1-89 

Brink’worth .. 

i 

! 0*70, 

; 0*13 

1 0*77 ; 

Meadows .... 

! 0*05 

! 0*63 

! 0*38 

1 1*71 

Blyth.... 

s 0 08 

0*55 

0*11 

1-43 ; 

Strathaibyn .. 

; 0*03 

0 62 

: 0-27 

i, 1*26 

■Glsie.. 

i 0*10 

0*77 

0*21 

1 1*42 I 

Gallington ... 

■; — 

0-51 

i 0-08 

t 0-4"8 

M.mtafoC^ntral 

1 — 

0 69 

O'U 

1 1*18 ' 

1 Langhome's B. 

1 — 

0*46 

1 0*22 

: 0*77 

Waterrale.... 

j 

0*64' 

0*32 

! 1*63 

‘ Milang ...... 

i 

0*52 

7 0*12 

^ 0*73 

Aubura 

! 0*03 

0-78 

i 0*71 

1*94 

1 Wallaroo .... 

0*03 

0*37 

;! 0*13 

1 0-67 

Afanoora ' ,.,. 

1 0*03 

(1*60 

1 1*26 

i*04 

i Kadina’ ...... 

1 ,— 

0*34 

.0*12 

i 0-62 

Hoyleton ..... 

! 

0-46 

i — 

M3 

i Moonta ...... 

1 — 

0*37 

: 0*12 

! 0-61 

Balakiam .... 

j 

0*42 

i 0*03 

0*83 

! Green's' Plains. 

3 . " - 

0*28 

'. . — 

1 0*65 

Port Wakefield 


1 0*47 

0-26 

0 * 6.5 

1: Maitland 

• - 

0*43 

i ' — 

1 0-78 

Saddleworth .. 

1 0*06 

.! 0*68 

j M7 

1*23 

Ardrossan ..... 

j , ^ 

0*35 

,(■ — 

■ 0*64 

Marrabel ..... 

1 " ™. 

! 0*48 

0*11 

1*29 

. Pt. ■ Victoria ... 

1 ■ ■: —' 

0*32 

0*01, 

' 0*62 

Hiverton 
. Tarlee ...... 

Stockport .... 

1 0*06 

1 

' ;. 0*56 
!. 0*51 
i 0-42 

0-93 

0*81 

0*21 

1*62 

1*70 

l-Ol 

■ ''Curramulka .. 
Minlaton 7.,. 
Sftmsbury 

I ■ , 

0*28 

0‘*33 

0-32 

0*01 

0-02 

i 0*55 
; 0*67 
•S 0-79 

i 
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RAINFALLt TABLE— couiinuel. 


station. 

For 

Feb., 

1910. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
Feb. 

To end 

Feb., 

1910. 

t 

To end 
Feb., 
1909. 

Station, 

For 

Feb., 

1910. 

Av^ge. 
to end 
Feb, 

To end 
Feb., 
1910. 

To end 
Feb., 
1908. 

Warooka .... 


0-36 

0-08 

0-57 

Bordertown .. 

0-09 

0*41 

0-16 

0*58 

Yorketown..., 

— 

0-30 

0*12 

0*78 

Wolseley .... 

— 

0*32 

0*16 

0*S2' 

Edithburgh .. 

0-19 

0-41 

0*79 

0*87 

Frances 

0*12 

0*30 

0*34 

0*90 

Fowler’s Bay.. 

— 

0*37 

0*05 

0-48 

Karacoorte.... 

0*15 

0-59 

0*25 

1*35 

Streaky Bay.. 

— 

0*47 

— 

0*62 

Lucindale .... 

1*49 

0*48 

0*49 

0-90 

Ft. Eliiston .. 

0*03 

0-4'9 

0*08 

0*61 

Fenola . 

0*30 

0*73 

1*01 

1-39 

Ft. Lincoln .. i 

— 

0-50 

0*05 

1*18 

MilHcent .... 

^ 0*30 1 

1 0'77 

0*82 

^ 1*65 

Cowe'll 

0*18 

0-46 

0*18 

0*58 

Mt. Gambler.. 

; 0*38 1 

1 0*95 

' 1*44 : 

2*41 

Q,i.ieenscliffe ., ! 

: 0-25 

0*37 ^ 

0*25 

: 0*50 

1 Wellington .. 

1 0*02 1 

0-40 i 

0*02 

i 0*79 

Fort Elliot..., i 

1 0-06 

0-6 > ' 

0*17 

: 0*97 

1 Murray Bridge 

1 — ! 

0*40 1 

0*07 

! 0-81 

Goolwa .. 

1 0-04 

0'56 

0*13 

1*06 

i Mannum . 

— ' 

i 0*38 ! 

0*33 

! 1*04 

Meningie . 

' O'i I 

0-52 

0*15 

1 1*17 

Morgan . 

0*33 : 

! 0*40 i 

0*78 

1 0*64 

Kingston .... 

! 0*07 

0*oi 

0*07 

: 0*91 

O’riand Corner 

1 — 

! 0-58 ' 

0*55 

0*28 

Eobe 

0*17 

0*60 

0*18 

1 0 94 

Renmark .... 


0*GI 

0*65 

0*54 

Beachp'ort .... 
Coonal'pyn . - *. 

0*27 

O-OT 

0*70 

0*39 

0*56 

0*27 

i 1*06 

i 1*22 

! 

Lameroo..... , 

: 0*01 


0*08 

t < 

1*93 


DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

Tiie MamgeT of tlie BrcKluce Export Department reports on March 1 st — 

Eogs.—T he month of Fehmar}" was remarkable for long-continued spells of hot weather. 
The intemiption of regular shipping seryice through the coal strike in STdn,ey also caused con¬ 
siderable difficulty. These two causes combined to make the inter-State sliipmeiits less than 
usiiaL 'At the same time, owing to the seasonable falling off in supplies, the prices hardened 
considerably. The'month opened at 9d. x>er doxen and closed at Is. with good demand for 
circk gKidai eggs in Adelaide, MellKnime, and Sydney at extra rates. The month was also 
n^markable for the complaints from the eastern Shites about the condition of , South Australian 
eggs on airival. The tw'o causes above mentioned to a large extent accounted for the had con¬ 
dition, of the eggs. Were the egg-producers to sell off or kill all the .roosters on the farms the 
eggs woiiic,! be infmtile aU'd would carrj' well in any w’cather, thereby saving thousands of 
pounds which are now lost through feitile eggs tuniing bad in hot weather. , To a large extent 
circle eggs are infertile?, and this fact accounts for the -satisfactory demand for them' in the 
east'em States. 

BcTTBa.—The amount, of cream coming forward and the manufactures and stiles of butter 
for Febi’uary Imve good, and in spite of the spell of hot w'eather the quality of the butter, 
has been w'dl maintained. The prices have been steady throughout, the nionth. The m,arket 
quotations for the day are — S'uperfine, Is. 2 d.: pure €reamerj*,'ls. Id. 

Messw. A. W. 'Sandford & Go. report on March lat 

Fuoto* - City brands, £10 ; country, £9 1%., per ton of 2 ,OO'Cdhs. 

,Bm 4 K.~-is- 0 |d.. 

, Totiw&BB'. —1b. 1^. per bushel of 20lbs. 

O'jiTS.—,1s. l,''0'd. per bushel of 40lbs. 

■ Cape, new, is. to 28., 4d. per bushel of dOlbs. 

■Cs'A,FF.—£S 2a. $d. to &s., f.o.b, Port Adelaide, per ton of 2,2401bs. 

PoTATOas,—G-ambieiB, £5 5,s , ,x4delaide Station. .■ 

■■ '©'MtojJS, —Lixals, £4 to £t T.;s.,; Gambieis, £.5. 

' BuTrsR'.."—'Factory and creamery, fresh is- prints. Is. Id. to Is. 2d. ; choice separators, 
dsiriw. Is. to Is,. Id.; weather-affected factory and creamery, 9|d. to I0|d.; off-flavored 
se'pamtom,"'^rfes, Sd, to 9d.; stores and eollectom, TId. to 9|d., per lb. 

'CHmsB.—Factory i 3 a,akea, 5|d. to 7d, per lb. 

■ B,acow.— f'actorj'-cured sides, 8 d.. to 9d. per Ib. 

Hams.— In calico, 10 d. to llffi per lb. 

■E 0 fis.—Loo«, Is. per dozen., 

'Ljuan.—Skins, Sid.; tins or bulk cases, 6 d. per lb. 

, M'O'toT.—Prime clear extracted, 3d.; dark and iil-flavored, I|d. per ib.; beeswax, Is, 
Alxojtds.—(S care©) soft shells, Brandis, 7d.-; mixed soft shells, 6 d,; kernels. Is. 6 d. 
pr lb. 

'Bits' PonnTST-- Good table roosters realised 28 . 9d to 3s.; light cockerels, Is. 9d. t, 0 ', 
2s. Sd.; hens, Is. 3d. to Is. Sd.; ducks, Is. 8 d. to "s. 6 d.; geese, 2s. 6 d* to 3s. 6 d.; pigeons, 
5d. mch; turkeys, from 8 |d. to lOd. per, lb. live weight, fair to good table sorts. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

INDEX TO CXJEEENr ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 


I 

Braneli. 

I 

Report I 
on I 
Page i 

Dates of 1 
Meetings. j' 

j 

- Branch. | 

Report! 

on ; 
Page 1 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

3klar. 

April. 

Mar. j 

April. 

Amy ton .. ■ 

* ; 

— 

— i 

Meningie ... i 

712 ! 

26 i 

23 

Angaston ^ 

702 I 

26 

23 j 

Merghinv .... ; 

m ; 

— 1 

— 

Appila-Yarrowie .... ^ 

» t 

— 

— 1 

Millicent .. 

* 

8 ; 

12 

Arden Vale & Wyacea • 

« I 

— 

— ; 

Miltalie. ; 

* : 

26 

24 

Artliixrton ... i 

m i 

— 

— i 

Minlaton .. i 

t ■: 

5 1 

30 

BalaHava.. •.. i 

* ! 

12 

9 ! 

Mitchell .. : 

* 1 

26 } 

2,3 

Beetaloo Valley ..., 

698 : 

— 

— 

Mounta ........ .... 

* 1 

_ 1 

— 

Belalie . 

« I 

19 

23 : 

Morehard .......... 

* 

—. 1 

— 

Bowlaill,... 

* i 

— 

— i 

Morgan .. 


26 > 

23 

Brink worth .. 

* 

22 

19 i 

Morphett Vale. 
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REPORTS OF MEETINGS. 

Edited by 'W. L, Summers. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

Carrieton, February iTtts. 

(Average annual rtdiifall, 

Present. —^fessrs. Gleesun (chair), Eadford, Fisher, Kaerger, Vater, Cogan, O’Halloran, 
Bock (Hon. Sec.), and one ^dsitor. 

Harvest Reports.— Mr. Gleesoii bid reaped the best returns from Red Straw wheat, while 
Steinweiel came next, and Federation third. Experience had proved that it was best to diill 
in, the seed, as the was then more even in growdh and was less aifeeted hy wdnds. He 
a|>plied the l»st phosphates on pcirt of the cmp, but the unraanured |>ortion gave as good a 
return, as the manured. Mr. Yater hack the-best, returns finm Jonatlmn; N'ewTOan’s Early came 
next, and Federation third. He was of the same opinion- rs Mr Oieeson in regai-d to the use 
of the drill and the absence of beneficial result from manuring. [Did these two gentlemen reap 
the plots seiarately, and weigh and record .-the results? An extra 40lhs. of wheat to the acre 
would, more than |my 'the cost^of 56lhs. super. lYe liave not met the farmer who can acciurately 
Judge the results from ex.|)e‘rimc*nts, of this sort wdihout reaping the plots separately.— En.j 
Mr. Fisher had reai’xd the best return from Purple Tuscan, sown on green, shailow-ploughed 
land. Purple Straw was the next l)est yielder. Sfarshali’s No. 3 he considered too late for 
this part, 'as the hot wincls were li.ahle. to damage it, " , 


Coomooroo, February 14. j 

(Average annual rainfall,' P2m.} 

Pres-RN.T. — Messrs. Benwman’fchair),"E. and 0. Brice, J. and- Jor. Brown, Toholke, Phillis: 

A. mid R, Polden, A. and M. Robertson, and Kildea (Hon. Sec.). 

Care of Implemssnts .A short jmper on this subject was imd by Air. E. Brice, in wdiicl,'- 

he depreeatal the practice of leaving implements exj-josed to the influences of. sim and raid 
'I’he cost of the necessary Inipleinents' to work a farm w*as no small item. Therefore, they' 
ghou,h,i all lie kc^pt under cover w'hen- not in use, and he Imlieved it would pay, where stone was 
available, to build a gcxid shed for the pmi'jose. .If-stone could not. be -prcMUired some sort of .a 
ghi^l should be constnictel, even if the sides -were of bi.ish and'th® roof of .stmw, He furthe-’ 
thought it would pay to give all implements, siiclr as strippers,, 'birvesters, wagons, etc., a coa' 
of imint everv «Aher year, or even aieh year. This would prevent the wood fro,in, cracking, line ^ 
warping. Machiin^s should lie overhauled as soon as the' year’s, wwk was completed, necessaiyl 
repairs laade jit once, and all working imrts thoTOughiy cleaned iip. A. little ciire'hestow^ed upofr-. 
machines and machinery mv«i money and made the work much easier for'both nien ',and horse's.'. 

In the dbeussion w'Mch followed; Mr. C..Brice was of opimoii that it was a mishike to thoroughly 
clwji the hearings iit the end of the season, because when the oil was cleaned off they' were 
liable to mst. Mr. Bem^man thought kerosine would keep the bearings fiora becoming rusty". 
Cither mei«hei*s eotisidert^ it advmble to' loosen or.tighten the nuts according to the sea,son of 
the jmr, h'Millow for expansion and contraction of. the timbers. It was also mentioned that 
left on for a year was very di-fileult to remove from the parts of the machine, and when 
getting implements out for haiwek., frequently-there was no time to do it. At the beginning of 
harvest tin re bkeksmitlis were kept ^'ery bipy, hut at this time of the year they would have 
plenty of time to thoroughly overhaul machinery if given the opportunity. It was generally 
ngsTed that when an implement had finished its work for the season it should be at once pver- 
hlmittl and otheiwise attended to. 

SiiUBSTONB.—^AiT{iiigcm,i,ents were imule by this branch,, to piircha.se Icwt. of sulphate of 
copper for use by the members. At the present tim'e members p,refer tM,s pickle to any of those 
which have not had such exhaustive and universal tests 

Gbopmxg StUBBUB Land —Discussion on this subject twk place. .Mr. B,rown: considered, 
that, -proriil«! the, land free, from weeds and had not been too hearily cropped .the prerioua' ■ 
y-esir, tkire was' no, imsoa why good crops - should .not- he ohfeuried: Mr.-PhiMs thought now' -' 
land,,OF' -that iriiieh had not been cropped for some time, could sown agai,n with very good 
results. Mr. A. .Robertson had seen three good crops in succession - on -stubble land. - In Ihis 
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fiistrif:'! siieli o great of land was required to do iiiuieli fallo\ring, aiul this entailed the 

loss of grass for dairying puiqioses. it was generally eoiisidererl that secaling slioiild 'eommenee iit 
iilioiit thfc^ iiiiildle of March and exteinl to the middle of May. Stiildde should be shim ploiiglied 
ill order to bury the seeds. . ■ * 


Hawson, «Iaeiiary ZZ, 

(Avemge annual rainfall, lOJ inches.) 

Present. —Messrs. Renton (chair), J., J. A., and F. Wilson, Quinn, IMeyere, Biircleii, 
Hughes, Kennedy, Smart, and Nottle (Hon. Sec.). 

Dey Farming. —Mr. Meyers reported on experimental work with, dry farming methods 
under Ms charge. Seven four-acre plots of fallow were prepared and treated as follows :— 
No. I plot, ploughed Ciin. deep in July and sub-packed: then liarrow^ed. Harrowed again, 
twice in September and cross-harrowed in October. The following May harrowed and 
eross-barrowed and drilled In with 45ihs. of seed and BOlbs. super. The yield fro,m this 
plot dvas 14l>ush. i9Ibs. per acre. Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5 were ploughed to a depth of Sin.; 
only No. 2 was sub-packed, and in all other respects these four w’ere treated as was plot 
No. 1, excepting that plot No. 5 was sub-packed immediately before seeding. The yields 
were—No. 2, lobusli. 41bs.; No. 3, Mbush. 321bs. ; No. 4, ],6busli. SMbs.; and No. 5, 
11 bush. 2lbs. per acre. Plot No. f> was ploughed to a depth of Jin., harrowed once in 
September, and the following seeding time drilled in, with the same seed and iiiamire 
as the foregoing plots. The yield was 12busli. 54ibs. per acre. Plot .No. 7 was ploughed 
din, deep, harrowed and cross-liarrowed on May 8th, and drilled in as the others. The 
yield of this plot was ISbush. 471bs. pier acre. The rainfall from, seed time to harvest 
w^as Sin. 10 points, and for the calendar yeare 1908 and 1909 9.95in. and 10.30in. respec- 
Cuoly. The plots Nos. 5 and 0 were badly damaged by grasshoppers, and consequently 
[)?s hgures are of less value concerning those particular items. It should also be noted 
][)Jp:;;;plot 4 ploughed, up very roughly owing to the surface soil being baked hard. [This 
No. 4 returned the highest yield of all.— Ed. ] The value of. this class of experi-, 
]|^iata! work to the local farmers was 'spoken of in the highest terms. 


HooMna, «laeaary ZZ. 

Present, —Messrs. M. 'Woods (chair), .A., J., W. P., and J. Henschke, jun., L. Woods, 
/Jfurphy, F. and S. Stone, Kelly, Madigan (Hon. 'See,), and four visitors, 

Flao Smut. —^M.r., J. Henschke read a paper on the question of flag smut' (sometimes 
'iaisealled black rust.) ■ .This disease had cost him half hi.s crop this year, the wheat grown 
fallow and stubble land being equally affected. ' It did not s^eem to make any difference 
'Whether sown in dry soil or after a good .rain.' In some ca8e,s it attacked only one or, two 
stems of a plant, and in others it destroyed the whole plant. He wished, to' learn the 
opinion of others on the m.atter- A good .discussion of the subject ensued. Members 
agreed that wet and dry sowing made 'no difference in regard to this trouble. It had 
been noticed on rare occasions that flag smut and bunt attacked the same plant. King’s 
.Early,. Purple Straw, and Fili-the-Bag wheats seemed to suffer most from flag smut in 
this district, while Biuey appeared to be free from it. [This flag smut is a fungus d,isease 
which chicMy attacks«fche fl,ag, but it may also occur on the sheath and stem, and even on 
the chaff, destroying the grain. Plants affected'rarely come to ear, and if they do and 
grain, ia formed .it is extreme^ sm,all and shrivelled. Professor M'cAlpine recommends 
pickling seed with formalin at the rate of lib. to 40galls. of water, s'fceeping the .seed in 
■it for iS m',inutes and. then allowing it to dry before sowing. He points out that as formalin 
has' proved "to, be effective for the prevention of stinking smut or bunt.of.'w'heatthe fact 
of it also acting as a preventive 'Of flag smut is an additional reason for using it in prefe»nee 
to the ■ bluestone pickle ..wherever flag smut is to be feareel. The objection to formalin 
is that unless the wheat germinates, fairly isoon after pickling and sowing the grain at 
times appears to be injured.—E d.] 

Stalmons and Vetkrinabtes.— Members wrere of opinion that tmvelliBg stallions 
ought to be thoroughly sound, and considered the action taken to bring tMa about to fee 
a .step .in the .right direction. They also thought qualified, veterinary auTgeow should 
be placed In go«i' centres as an .additional saf^uaiH against the sprewi of stijek com¬ 
plaints. . 

Johnson Grass.—^T he Hon.'Secretary tabled a sample of this grass' grown without 
irrigation. It was much admixed by membcrSt 
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Hooklea, February 1^. 

Present.— lles&i's. Gloede (eliaii'), Kellv, F. and B, Stone, Heiiseke (jim. and sen.), Woods 
O’Connor, and Madigan (Hon. See.), and two Yisitors. 

Beedincj. —A, discussion on this subject was introduced by a short ])apeT from Mr Henschke, 
wdio saiil that one of the most impoitant factors was to have the land in good order Viefore 
sowing. He thought stubble land should hf* sown after rain, as then it would he free from 
weefls. Seed shoidd always be pickled to avoid smut [bunt.—Ei>.]- He would proeiire new 
seal wheat in preference to* old, as it usimliy genninated better. It wa,s ad’^isable in, this district 
to drill in fairly deeply, as otherwise the fcds took a great de^d of the seed, and genninatioii 
seemed to be better at. a fair dei'ith. Mr. Hloede thought it iinadvisabie to supply super, to 
stiildde laud. While gc>od resiilts were ohpiined from manuring fallow land, in this dry district 
tie crops grown with supMU*. in stubble land s<?emed liable to blight off. Other members could not 
agree with this, but w'ert* strongly of cjpinion that the application of supeiphosphate in suit.ible 
cp.iuiititie,s imptfived the crop oiiAtubble as well as fallow ground. The general impression seenie<,l 
to be that di,n. was about the best fiepth to xilough, and that going deeper than this did more 
haim than goml. The wheats chiefly grown here were King’s Early, Bluey, Steinwedel, Allora, 
Marsliairs Xo. 3, Fill-the-Bag, and* Purple Straw. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELLS 'FLAT,) 

Beetaloo Valley, «Iaiiiiary Z4. 

Present. —Messrs. Fracld (chair), Woolford. Bird, Pe.fcrie, Burton, Jacobi, J. J. 

J. A. Ryan, A. and F. Bartrum, Curtan, and J. Murphy (Hon. Sec.) 

Fabmino in this District. —Mr. Curtan read .a short paper Qn this subject. He con¬ 
sidered that if properly conducted farming here was a payable occupation. Early fallow 
well-worked through the summer was best. Sowing in stubble land in this district gave 
very poor returns. It was a difficult matter to wmrk summer fallow to a fine tilth. ’ He 
would sow a little over a bushel of seed with SOlbs. super, per acre. Marshall’s and 
Federation were among the best wheats for the district. He was in favor of harrowing 
after drilling, and wordd roll w'here the crop was for hay. Harvesting should be com¬ 
pleted as speedily as possible. He would use the complete harvester, even though the 
ground might be a iittle uneven. Wheat should' he. carted as soon as reaped, as it lost 
weight if left staiid,mg in the sun. Wheat-growing conducted in this manner ought to 
return 27bush. to SObush. per acre in this district in a fair season. In the discussion that ■ . 
followed members were divided in opinion as to the advisability of working fallow in 
the summer. All agreed that when ploughing for fallow the ground should be tinned 
to a depth of at least,din. [If it is desired to retain the moisture m the soil the surface 
should be worked from time to time, after every rain, to prevent it from becoming caked ; 
otherwise evaporation will’take place very rapidly.— ^Ed.] 

Care o,f Farm Hoeses.— Mr. F, Bartrum read a paper on this subject. The high value of. 
good horses should be sufficient inducement to farmem, he said, to take greater care of, ,. 
them. I,f possible, stables should protect the animals, from the north and west winds. 
Thorough ventilation without draughts shduld be arranged. He' prefeived' stone and' 
iron stables to tho.se of straw on account of the durability of the former and the harbor 
for birds and vermin provided by the latter in addition to" the risk of fire. Regular feed-' 
ing. would produce the best results, and ei-ery hor^ should get his share. , To ensure 
this it was best to, have a separate stall for each animal, and that provision would greatlv 
lessen the danger of accident_and kicking.' ..'Long hay .should be.fed to horses as well m 
chaff, and the^ best time for it was. when the day’s work, was'over. ■ A plentiful supply 
of fresh clean water wm essential, and horses .should be w^atered before feeding. Rock 
salt should always be m the mangers. Collars should .fit well and be' kept soft by tapping 
wfith a bottleotherwise sore shoulders would result. Members were divided in opinion 
m to , the iwpective merits of straw and stone and iron stables ' The supporters of the 
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former were sliglith' in the majority on account of their coolness in summer and com¬ 
parative warmth in winter. One member thought that, with the natural shelter of this 
district, stables were unnecessary, and that hoi'se.s left out were hardier and healthier 
than those kept in hot stables. Another farmer recommended the use of the rack for 
feeding long hay. He considered that horses did better and did not waste any hay when 
fed ill this W'ay, 


Crystal Brook, ^January 22. 

(Average annual rainfall loin.) 

P.RESEHT, —Messrs. Kelly (chair), Favy, Forder, 8haw% Burton, Tozer, Carmicliael, 
Davidson, Hutchison, Forgan, Lovelock, Reynolds, Billinglmrst, Wood, Micdl, B. M'estoii, 
Fenning, Jasper, Cooke, Townsend, and M. Weston (Hon. See.). 

Tree-planttnc. —The following paper dealing with thissubject was read by Mr. Shaw 
'' This subject has had considerable attention for many ^’ears, but the time has now 
arrived wdien it will have to be dealt with more sericusly, as the timber supplies of the 
world are getting lower eveiy year. The forests of the U.S. of America are within mea¬ 
surable distance of being depleted of timber suitable for economic purposes—such as 
joinery and paper-making. They are awakening to this fact when it is almost too late. 
Scientific men may discover a substitute for wood for paper-making, but I hardly think 
a substitute will be found for timber suitable for joinery purposes. Xatiire still has to 
supply this need, and it takes many years from planting to maturity. Germany has 
gone in very extensively for replanting of timber suitable for commercial and industrial 
purposes. Australia’s efforts in this direction have been, practically niL Replanting 
in comparison with deforestation has been wofully inadequate, but South Australia has 
been more progressive than any of the other States, The bonus offered by the S.A. 
Government some years ago was a stimulus to tree-planting by private individuals. This 
was probably a step in' the right direction, as it resulted in thousands of useful trees being 
planted. The magniffoent pines,on the Hili River Estate were planted on 'the bonus 
system, and are to-day a sight worth going a long way to see. Another serious aspect of 
this question is that deforestation has a detrimental influence on climate and rainfall. 
There are tracts of country in the south of Euroj^ which, before being denuded of forests, 
had a good rainfall and climate. Forests were indiscriminately cut down and the result 
is that, to-day the country is comparatively d^olate, the rainfall is intermittent, droughts 
succeed deluges, bleak and cold in winter scorching hot in summer, and the soil' cut away, 
by gaping chasms caused by flood waters. . I think we are' making a great mistake in 
alio wing, the grand old gums that line the banks of some of our northern creeks to 'be 
ruthlessly felled for sleepers. Some w'hen cut down are found to be unsuitable for sawing 
up, and are left to rot on the ground with their giant limbs .stretched out, as it,were, in 
protest against vandalism and cupidity. Reserves set apart for forest planting are 
looked upon with Jealous eyes, too frequently ending with the reserves being leas^ for 
other purposes and 'planting abandoned. I think a lot more could be done in this State 
in the matter of tree-planting. The observance of an arbor day is decidedly a good thing, 
teaching the rising generation bow to plant trees' and the value of so dcing, but why 
not an arbor day for adults't Why not form societies or associations over the length 
and breadth of the land pledged to assist .and forward the objects of tree-planting by every 
legitimate means ? This would assist the Forest Department, and societies formed in 
each district could gain information and give it to anyone as to^ the best kind of tree 
and the way to plant. I think each Bureau in the State- could form a committee from 
its r "nbers to carry out.this object. If, every member of each Branch only pla.nted a 
few Aes each year where pract.icable it would, soon alter the aspect of the countiy, 
trees may he had from the Govemm-ent nurseries for the asking. 'No one can 
complain of cost, but it is not suffieienfto get a few trees f.rom. the nursery and just make 
a hole in the ground sufficiently large to take the piece of bamboo co'ataining the young 
tree, and then lea've it to the tender .mercies of vermin and trampling stock. .,The trees 
need a little care for a year or two and^fter that they will take care' of themselves. ' The 
question arises as to whether it .shoum not be made compulsory to 'plant trees. What 
looks m.o.re dreary than a farmhouse built’on an open pla.m, without-a' tree orshra'b'iiear 
it ? In such 'eases as this I- think it would not be going too for to compel owners to pla'nt. 
There are a number of farmers who take great pains to grow trees around their homestead 
and also as shelter belts for,their. s.tock-' We all'know the value of the latter, and we a.lm 
know that'farm lands that have been improved in-this respect bring a better price when 
put ,o,n the market. The cost of labor of beautifying a place .by tr©e-piantiii.g is not great., 
and l consider that i.t is a debt 'we owe to posteriiy. We talk very freely of a ,great and' 
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•;« yr.iiTc A’ 4 -;*r.ir‘a, but in my opinion it will not be very great and glorious if eom- 
1 * ‘u,At- ‘u**! Would It not be advisable for the-' Governmeint to insert a clause 
Uj u”, ^.ry u-i-f o; -.‘■rub land that a fringe of scrub be left srandina; around every block ? 
.\I.- ,1 th-i'*’ btdr“-^ of scrub be left standing; the quantity to be governed by the area of the 
1a> would to a great extent prevent sand from driftin'^, Ldve; shelters to stock, 
f'qii.'tlb'v dee t«-*iiiperat3i.re, and add to the pieture-squeness of the coiiiitry. This is a 
CIV- it uut itjr.al question, and Tnii,st be graiiple-d with if w'e are to hold our own in competition 
uhJ: otliuT purt.s of the w’orH. A large propcsrtlon of our exi)orts are paeketi in eases 
u.-ide viitli i!iip«euted timber, and some of the most valuable of our hardwood iMcests are 
Tif/rv imnj eleai'cd at a rapid rate to supply blocks for paving and railway sleer.tu'-, kcc 
n^'jled timber exptu’t in England stated some time ago that the day is eomin." uht ii 
ttubJjer will be worth 2.s. tkl. per foot instead of, as at present, about 3d. A few tlay> 
it '“tated in the press that in California they are planting the Australian hard- 
wio'i as a business proposition because the hardwood trees of America will soon be 
too sc-arce to meet tiie demands. Apart from beautifying the homestead, I think it the 
of evt-ry paTiiotic Australian to assist, forw'ard by every means in his power a big 
natjoiial scheme ff«r tree-planting, which would eventually provide timber for all economic 
pr»if«>se< and add to tlie futures g(>«d and prxBperity of this great coiintryd’ 


MarrMy, «Iaiiaa,ry 2SC 

(Average annual minfall, 

P:E‘ESE:.N',i. —Messra. Hciren (chair’l, Satehell, ' Barley, Hiebolson, Kicdicdls/tehhiaiiia;, 
Hodges, Liddle, E. and P. Smart, Kelly (Hon. Sec.), and 20 \dsitons. 

EssSKTiAt Facto:ES StJc’CBSsFiTL WHEAT CrLTiVATiON.—-An addre&s Oil this'siibject 
wm given by Mr. A. E- V. Eichardson, B.A., B.S-e. ■ An explanation as to what eonati- 
tut«! soil fertility was hwl given. Phosphoric acid, he said, was the constituent generally 
deicieat in Soutli Australian soils. .Sii|>erpho«phaf.e wm the'most profitable'"manure 
10 'Supply,'this want.. At present neither, potassic nor nitrogenous man'ures were likely 
to be of' laiicli value i,ii eereal-growmg. Geaemlly s'peakmg it was good .feusinem to buy 
I'fee m«u:re,iii w'hieli the urii,t of phosphoric add -wras e.hea|:«3t. Thus a super, containing 
411 per cent, of water-soluble - phosphate at ,£4 10s. 'per ton w'as ehea|ier than a .lo'W'er 
,g»de of, ,&&y, 30 jM*t cent, at :£S ,l0s. per ton. In the - tormer the price. |>ef unit ww 2a. Sd. 
« against 2s, 4ci, in the latte.r. The quantity of super, to apply de:pendM upon the 
rainfall? at 'Hamdy oOlbs, or llOlbs, per acTe was.a fair application. Thorough wO"r,kln,g 
of tlie -soil was a sectou.d essential to suecess.. This iiiean,t deep and frequent working, 
Bepftrtime'atal ex;perii»eii,ts had given excellent returns for deep working. The use of 
good, .wheal of .the ii,ght variety was- also of. great i'm|»itaaee, 'The difference in 
the yieid of two varieties on the same farm, treatotl exactly a,!ike was sometimes eiioii,g'h 
to more tl»a pay interest and rent of land. At ParaSeM, Federation returned, .Sfibush. 
per acre, while Marsltairs grown alongside yielded 21bnsli.' The differenee, Idbush., 
was worth £3 per acre. Some farmers sold their Imjt wheal and kept the inferior pmtn 
lor se^ Tliis was a mistake, and it aras becoming realised .gnwinaliy that- it ,|»icl to 



m ttufinwot, A fcod dliciiwlon followecb and a naniber of questioTis w^ere 

to Md aniwem % ' 


P#n IS«i™elat diawiiwirjr 

A-y«^ Itfed ' "''-'''G'’ 

Canaichad H«»d, Holman, Beer, Crittenden^ 

fttifl BWng Bec\). ■ ' ■ ■,'■,-■ . i 

At membera dIarmFsed the' harv«t 

HMsait#. In mmt c»|» yiehJed better than some manured 

cro|», wMk elsewheir the pcwItiMi wm swerse. Fertilisera are not exterisively 

iwed It wm W5tiee»liie, '^1 lilfew lami gave far better results than 

did tilt aM tlw has bem the oa^ In this district* 
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Soil Exiliustion.—-T he Chaii'inari spoke of the comiiarative sterilitT of some of the 
soils in this district. There appeared to be very little difference in the loih^ and jet the 
application of superphosphate did not improve the yields. It was resolved to submit 
samples of some of these soils for anaiysis, to ascertain what fertilisers would be most 
suitable, [Unfortunately, analysis of soils will net show defiiiltely wliat manures to use, 
and the only satisfactory way to find out is to experiment with various inanures, applying 
different quantities to the several plots. To be of any value the I’esults from each plot 
must be carefully weighed and recorded.^—E d.] 

i^ort Plrie, Febroary 5. 

(xUverage annual rainfall, 12pn.) 

Peesent.—M essrs. Johns (chair), Munday, Bell, Siintli, ']McEwen, ‘Welch, Grey, and 
Birks (Acting Hon. Sec.). 

Takexll.—^T he Chairman read the following paper on this subject : “ Does takeall 
live in the soil from one year to another ? If so, what are the be.st means of 
treatment ? *’;—“ We frequently hear of the loss occasioned by the death, of cattle from 
dry bib^ and every now and then we hear of horses dying from various causes, but I 
think they are a mere t,rifie compared with the loss caused by'takeali. The only difference 
is that one is a direct loss and the other an indirect less. Takeall was in existence as 
long ago as I can remember, and it seems we are no nearer a solutioii of the mystery than 
we w^ere 50 years ago. That it is a fungus which attacks the low’er ste.in of the plant we 
know, but that is as far as we have got. Does the fungus live in the soil from one year 
to another ? Undoubtedly yes. The cpiestion is how to check its ravages. One man’s 
experience is that takeall is worse in well-worked fallow, another that it only affects 
stubble land; another avers that seed from an affected area caused takeall in a clean pad¬ 
dock. There is no doubt its ravages are less on sandy rises or heavy clay land. It is 
the loose; or dusty class of land that is mere frequently affected. The land m our district, 
as a rule, varies considembiy in .its nature even in the same paddock ; hence the di,fficulty 
of treatment. You will notice in an affected, area-there are always some patches not 
affected. Why do some plants escape- ? I noticed last harvest .takeall affected patches, 
wdth here and there a few plants quite healthy, so that it is evident we are not going to- 
destroy absolutely the fungus, by tre-atment of the land, though in my opinion it can be 
checked to some extent by judicious treatment.' Avoid.,, if po'ssible, working the land 
when d.ry, but the more working the better when in a moist condition. , tJnlortunatelyf 
i,n this country, we, cannot always .get the moist condition when wa.nted.,' I notice at the 
p,re6ent. time a quantity -of fallow is cov.ered hy a crop of potato weed and' wild melons, 
and if v'e do not happen to have rain before seeding time, theTa.nd will all have to be 
worked to get rid of that pest. Some advocate' ro-tation of crops, others only crop once 
i,a three j^ears. No doubt both are preventives, .In my opinion there is only one 
cure, and that for only , a time, and that is to -hum' enough stuff on the land to make it 
quite, .hot; but that method, of course, is not practicable on a large area. The 
practicable method is early fallow, crop once in three years, frequent Stirling when 
moist—-in fact, carry out the.principles of dry farming.” In the discussion w-hich followed 
.Mr, G. Birks said that in Ms experience there was less takeall w%ere. sheep had grazed 
previous to cropping. He had always adopted the practice of gettmg as many she-ep 
afi possible on the paddocks before cropping. Mr. Mrmday found that the flats suffered 
-m,uch more than,the sand rises, but he could not say what was the cause. -He used to 
't,M,iik the cauB-e was due to fungus, but he now doubted, this. Whenever they had takeall 
they would find 'many thousands of little hugs, and he thought it was a moot point as to 
whether the trouble was, not due to these. He had cropped eveiy^ third year -for the 
last 15 ■ years, and thought, it' was the proper course to adopt:, but it did not do away 
with the takeall altogether. He had seen the grass affected where there had not been 
a wheat crop for four yeai^. He thought it was desirable to w'ork the land wet, but the 
trouble was to get the land ,wet in some seasons. He had suffered losses from takeall 
during the wet seasons' as well as the dry, and had lost nearly-as much as' throuih red 
rust, Mr. Bell had 'had trouble on his stubble paddocks, recently., 'His attentioi wa«^ 
-dmwm to the tracks over which, bullock teams-uSed to travel, and he found takeijll did 
-'iiot exist there. He, tho-ught the' .trouble did not occur on' hard grounds, but on the | jghter 
Soils. He had found it '.occur on .patches where the' .fire had, not s,pread. He ved 
in,, as,heavy' a stubble fi,re as possible and followed iMs, wntli an early fallow. " He tiliighfe 
that it was not possible to .have- tod 'firm a.bed.'for wheat, and fl.soil.-eoiilcl bepackafi veil 
.Undemeath, as a firm bed for wheat, .it 'would.' go-a loi^ way towards:'.preventing tfl 
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Growing oais had been recommended, but whether this would eradicate the trouble or 
not he could not say. Mr. Birks had seen a paddock half of which had large patches of 
takeali and the other half was absolutely free. Wheat had been grown in the paddock; 
then the second year half' of it was fallow and the other half in oats. The third year 
wheat was put in again, and takeall was entirely absent in the portion of the paddock 
which had been under oats. That was the most striking example of the value of oats. 
Mr. Greig said that he ploughed a paddock which had been under grass three years, and' 
the return wm Tbush, to the acre. The hard ground had takeall in patches. He did not 
agree with Mr. Johns’s suggestion as to takeall being a fungus, as if it occurred from year 
to year why did a crop of oats Mil it 1 Wm it that there was something in the oats 
poisonous to the takeall ?'' He thought they had a very difficult ta'sk, and that it was a 
ease for the aeientist to decide. [In order to live a fungus must have a host ]}laiit to li\*e 
on. Takeall cannot liV'S on oato, and therefore if this cereal is gro^wn instead of irlieat 
lor sufficient time the fungus dies of starvation,—En,] Mr. Welch said his experience 
was. that, they had. takeatt mostly on limestone ground. He did not think that cropping 
every year made any differenced He'.found it chledy on limestone ground, and did not 
think seed from affected areas had anything to do 'with it. He had never suffered on 
plains ground, except imm want of min. Mr. Smith said a farmer at Mr. Keniielly’s 
fwHS' had'ploughed in his stubble and drilled in with a disc drill, and the whole of the 
pad'dock of 560 to 700 aereg' was a splendid crop and not a sign of takeall. In this case the 
soli wm. s, mndy loam. He agreed with Mr. Bell in regard to the firm land, as In the old 
days they gouM only get w'^heat on the bullock and team tra€k.s where it was impossible 
t» plough more than about 2in. Mr. Johns, in reply, said he was pleased with the dis- 
eassloa. Tlie» was no doubt' that sand rises were not favorable to takeall, but as soon 
as you got on to Mmmtone the takeall appeared. He had noticed many time,s that where 
t,f,&cks occurred on the c'lay soils they got the best crops, but on the tracks over sand rises 
til© mai© msultfi' could, not be o'^btain^. The burning of stubble was not eiiou,gh; but 
M.'firt enough eoiild be 'Obtained to heat the ground the fungus would be destroyed. He 
'had inspects sand rises where the stubble had been plougheii in, and found there was 
, .M lakeall,;' Iwt as soon as the harder ground was reached takeall inevitaldy appeared. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

'CAPELAI'DE TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) ' 

fAverage anniml 

Stephens fehnh), 'Wishart, Fkyer, Waters, Swwm, Eoberte, Friend, 
Sibley, Bal. Ssjith, Salter, TImsiW* Matthews IHon. Sfee.'Jpaod three visitors. 

Maax*! %7firrAtioK«.-—Msmha’S d thb bfaneh eonsiderdiat they are at a icwat difs.idviintoire 
■kfCttUM* TO iHiiAet far OTMaate »d certain product* are in thk- iltnly 

^ thiwfcar^, have far pwince without knomiiig whui tV j'uiinii' 

w, "Ili<ey wciiild Mkt te wt rti'ii *f«Ts altewd. 


Qiire* Jaiwary , !!. 

, , {Mmm^ a«i«I mfa&lh Min.) 

Pee^'Skt.—-M es^?rs, IfcCarthT IWbes, Bowman,., MeHemri'e, Miller, Jarman, 

Imce, Bemdge, W, md E. M. itcaae, I., C*''md C, J. Bedford,'Baecoe, 

Majuard, NoIm, Lee, J. H« sad B. H.. Kjiap|»tein (Hon.' Sec.), and' 'One visitor. 

Mr. MeCartiy asked 'Why it was 'that the berries on cu'iraii'fc vines with 
dense foHage-^ffid ant ripen nearly as well as on viii^ with less foliage,'and wished to know 
whether topping^ the useless shcKJts would have any beneficial effect. M'e,inber8 gave 
instances of topping In which the yields Imd invarmbiy been .improv®!. 
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Xoxious Webbs.—A paper on tMs subject was read by 3ir. Bow-man. .Tbe speed, 
witli, W'bicii suck a trenieiidoiis variety of weeds had s|>read over the cultivated areas of 
tM,s State was a matter for amazement and concern, and there w-as no denying that to 
keep them under control meant hard wrork. Most of our noxious w'eeds are annuals, 
and can be destroyed by cutting them below^ the surface of the ground before they se«i,. 
There are some bulbs which increase to some extent under ,grouiicl, but I think even they 
spread mostly from seed, and-can be kept under control by not allowdng the see,d to mature. 
I believe the very w'orst of weeds can be kept down, perhaps extermiii,ated, if attacked 
when they, first appear—^jusfc a single plant here and there. The trouble is that some 
weeds have been allowed to spread to such an extent that it is next to impossible to deal 
with them now. It looks like indifierenee on the part of our e,arly settlers, but they pro¬ 
bably never realised the mischief that would come- from these plants, or they would have 
treated each one in the same w'ay that we all treat a snake when we have the cliance. 
In my opinion the worst weed we have in these parts is the yellow star thistle {Keniro- 
pkiium ImiaUim). I have had a lot of experience with it, and know how difficult it is tO' 
even keep within bounds. It has a cast-iron constitution, and no soil or situation comes 
araias t,o it. I have seen plants growing from a crevice in roch, w-here it was impossible 
to cut it up below the surface with a hoe or even a pocket-knife, and the only way was to 
pull it out by hand. A few’ plants might be treated in this way, but to puli it by hand 
on anjdhing like a large scale would not be possible. \'\liere it has appeared in any 
quantity it has come to stay, and those who are fortunate enough to have escaped it so 
far should use their best endeavor to keep it ofi their land. The same remarks apply-to 
the Cape tulip, which is one of the w’orst to deal with. I have been fairly STiccessfui on 
small patches with salt, scraping the ground bare with a spade and then applying coarse 
salt tliickhv This has .killed the tulip and eveiydhing else for the time being, but I think 
ill a few’ years' time the ground will come back to gmss. This plan w’ould, of course, be 
impracticable on a large scale. A good rule to follow if you see a plant growing w’here 
there are stock, .and it is never eaten, no .matter how nice or harmless it looks, is to cut 
it up. Those are the sort that spres^ and take the place of grasses. There are many 
of these' about., For example, there, are two other. kinds of star thistle—the stemless 
horse thistle, which grows flat on the ground,..is a fearful nuisance when established; the' 
other .is a small plant Rowing close to the ground, and bearmg a reddish flower, .which 
is appearing in the spring of the year on onr'gra^ land.,, Another plant writh'a bluish 
flower on a long stem, somewhat similar to the leek, I a.m told.is the garden sakify, and 
a good fodder plant. Of this, however, I am doubtful, and advise the destruction of it 
where possible. We have not. mu.ch of the mustard weed in this distri.ct. It is a great 
nuisance in some parts, and should be checked here if possible; but the plant we ought 
to watch .most carefully is one that has a blue or purple flower, and grows 'somewhat after 
the fashion of a sage bush. There are acr^ of it around Gladstone,., and when in flower 
g'Ome .fields .of it can be seen .for miles away. We have it here —not much of it yet-—but 
there' soon wdll be if it is not checked. TMs is not on the gazetted .list of noxious 
weeds. The question is .how to check it ? . We have our laws., of course, but they do not 
seem to ha^-'e much effect. The district councils send out notices every year. These 
notices have a lou'g list of noxious -weeds, and state that within 21 -days the landowner 
having any of the weeds mentloiied growing on his land must effectually destroy them ail. 
We all know’ that in .m.any instances that is impMsible, and so there the matter ends. 
I tliink tihat in some respects the Act might be altered with advant;-age. The subject of 
my paper'is on© wMch I think Agricultural Bureaus might well take an interest in, I 
believe the objective of the Bureaus is principally educational, and I would prefer to see 
them follow that line of action in dealing wfith noxious w’eeds rather tha.ii use any coercive 
measures, which may w-ell be left to 'the responsible partie.s. If members of the Bureau 
w’ould ni'ake themselves acquainted with the various -weeds we have to guard against, 
and .'warn .fri'ends and neighbors of the danger of letting them spread, I think much good 
would' roemit. Members might even go so far as to cut up any strange-looking plant 
they might 'See growing on the roadside in passing, for who kno-W'S but what in some 
innocent-looking plant there may not lurk a danger similar to. the priekly pear of 
Queensknd.” 'The. paper was-well'discussed. 


Freeling, February 'll, ' 

' (Average annual ralnlall, l’?|in-.} 

Tbesent. —Messrs. A. Mattkke' '(ehair),, HeiEricl.. HeMuer, Shanahan, Wehtt'H. and B* 
Mattiske,, P-eters, Bayley, G.-T.and A, Elix, Keane,. Koch, Kcdndorf, SteinfcMt, Block (Hon, 
Sec.), and six visitors. , , , , '■ , , 
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hundred of Wallaroo was. disappointing. At Tickera, Yellow Kang' wheat, sown with 
751bs. super., yielded ICbusii. per acre, and at the same place, with a similar (quantity 
of manure, MarslialFs Hybrid returned 1 Shush, and Marshall’s Ho. 3 i6busli,' per 
acre- The Chairman had not cross-drilled, but said Mr. Reid had done' so, 
and reaped 32 bush, per acre. If the extra lOhush. wns due to the cross-drilling 
it wmiid pay handsomely to do it. Mr. R. Correll also showed samples of wheats 
grown by himself. His harvest averaged 16bush. per acre. Takeall had been responsible 
for considerable loss. He had applied 70ibs, to 801bs. manure to the acre and thought, 
perhaps, this w^as too heavy a tlressing. He considered that hut for the takeall his 
return would have averaged 30 bush, per acre. Yandilla King was a prolific ^fielder. 
The heads were well filled and it stooled out well. It was also an easy wheat to tliresli, 
and he recommended all farmers to grow" a little of it. Marshall’s Hybrid ripened six to ten 
days earlier than most other 'wheats; but he did not think it 'vvas altogether suitable for 
the limestone soils, as it' was liable to bligbt. The Chairman spoke of the broken grain 
■in seed.'wheat. This was probably caused by the harvesters, and it would pay to go over 
the seed. It -^vas only by carefully selecting the best grains that the quality of the wheat 
was maintained. If they did not giade their seed wheat they -wnuld go back. The atten¬ 
tion given the wheats and the manuring by scientific men had direct bearing on the success 
of the farmer of to-da\^ 3^Ix. Pedler grew Viking last year, hut he was strongly of opinion 
that it w’as very liable to rust. He had the best results from Federation. It w^as not 
rust-resisting, and should be sowm on favorable land. Sown on dirty land it did not pro¬ 
duce the same result that it did on clean land. Yandilla King was the best wheat he had 
this year. It returned about 20bush. to the acre. Manitoba turned out poorly, only 
yielding Obush. to the acre. Some of it was blighted off by the hot weather just' as it 
was coming out into head, and he did not think it was suitable to the district. Mr. Roach 
supposed every farmer had noticed that the stony land was a failure this season. He 
thought this was on account of there being so much rain right through the winter and the 
roots of the plant being attracted to the surface, so that when the hot w^eafher came there 
was not sufficient moisture to supply the needs of the plant. In the drier years the stones 
shielded the young plant somewhat and the roots went down and so had enough moisture 
during the hot weather. In the drier years he generally reaped more wheat from the 
stony pateh'es than from other parts. Mr. Correll said the rain came almost before it was 
wanted. There "was such a rank growth, and the land seemed to have too much moisture 
for its nature. Then whm the hot weather came there, was not enough moisture ■ left 
to mature the grain. 


WESTERN DlSTRiCT. 

CniBiiims, «laiitiary 22. 

PsESBNT.-—Messrs. Cooper .(chair), Hamilto.n, Rotter, Hoswmrthy, Hall, and 

Siviour'(Hon. Sec}., ' 

■, Bsst Wheat,BOBHa'Y.— Mr. Hamilton read a paper ,on this subject. He considered 
that of, all the good hay wheats now, grown Bart’s Imperial and MarshalFs Ho. 3 'were 
at ,the',':top of the. list. Oomplaints were made that the ,hay now grown was not equal 
in quality; to that ’of the past. He did not attribute the cause of this to the use of ,siiper., 
but'thought it was in the' wheats, gro'wn. -Where hay was grown for sale there was a 
tendency to plant 'varieties' ,noted for length ''of stra-w and w^eight rather than to grow 
those wheate, kno'wn to have „ strength', aad,', sweetness. . Crops were sometimes grown 
, yielding 4 tons to 5 tons of hay to the-"aere and standing "5ft, to Oft. high. The paper 
continued—Of the local 'w.heats I favor Pioneer, Purple Straw. This is very similar 
tO' the old Purple Straw, but grow’s m'uch .higher, hs^' a lot of flag, and makes nice clean 
'Ohaffi I out some of this variety grown on .fallow, and consider it w^eiit fully 3cwts, or 
more per acre tha'n Steinw^el or Yandilla King that was growing beside it on 
similar ground and treated in exactly the same way. Yandilla Knag also has ■& lot of 
flag, does not dry' off at the bottom,, and 'has' a splendid color. Por early feed or hay 
King^s Early is hard,,,to beat. It grO'WsTast, 'matures quickly, and stock'prefer,it to 
most wheats. , It is not nice work 'chaffing it on■■ account, of the beard, and,that is the 
only feature against it.” The advantage of growing good tall wheats, s'uch as Huguenot 
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and Indian Rniiiier, in districts where the ground was uneven was mentioned, provided 
that c|uality went with length of straw. He considered it wise to grow for hay a variety 
of wheat which was also a good grain-yielder. If it was then necessary to cut portion 
of the wdieat crop on acount of hot winds, &c., that amount of crop for grain could be 
made up from' the hay paddock. Now that a good deal of local land had been cropped 
three or four times, takeall might be expected, and he therefore recommended growing 
more oats for hay. Oats were immune from takeall, and growing them improved the 
sod for a succeeding wheat crop. In the discussion which followed most members con¬ 
sidered, that local farmers should grow oats. Mr. Nosworthy liked oaten hay. The 
Hon. Secretary preferred wheaten hay and fed plenty of crushed oats with it. 


Lipson, February 19. 

(Average annual rainfall, 1 oin.) 

Phesent. —Messrs. Provis (chair), Christie, Barraiid, Caiv, Bratten, G. A. and A. E. 
AYishart, Dowell, McBride, Potter (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Wheat for District.—A general discussion on the best w^heats for the district took place. 
Federation wais thought very highly of by all. Indian Runner had been tried by Mr. Barraiid, 
liut the result was so poor that he would not attempt to grow it again. Yandilla Iving was not 
quite so popular as it once was, on account of the tough straw. Ranji was considered to be a 
good hay wheat, growing tall and fine ; its chief draw'back was that it was liable to go down. 
King’s Early was losing favour on account of the hardness of the straw and difficulty of tying 
'si'ith the binder; the one strong point in its favour wras its yield. Silver King was considered 
the best wheat for hay known in this district. Huguenot had not been grovm by those present, 
but on account of its giant growth and the many things said in its favour, members w’ould very 
much like to have a closer acquaintance with it. 

Loss OF Weight of Wheat. —Mention was made of the surprising loss of weight which 
occurred by leaving wffieat in the paddock for some little time. As much as ITlhs, per bag had 
been recorded by some members as the difference in weight between wheat weighed immediately 
it was reaped and that which was left standing in the paddock, 

Hedges.— Mr. Dowell wished to know the best kind of hedge to gro^v^ Members recom¬ 
mended the Afiican box thorn for this district on account of its hardness. 


Fenong, February IE. 

(Average annual rainfall, 12m.) 

Present. —Messrs. Bemiier (chair), Shipard, Lovell, Kalmar, Wold, Kreig, King, Oats 
(Hon- See.), and one visitor. 

Rabbits. —In discussing the question of the rabbit pest the Chairman advised members to 
procure narrow strips of netting about a foot wdde to place along the fences where the old 
netting was rusting through. This woidd make the fence good again, while to attempt to lower 
the netting which was originally put along the fence would result in the rabbits being able to 
get over it. Mr. Shipard and the Hon. Secretary thought this Avould be a good plan, as it 
vDuld be less expensive than replaeing the netting to the full width, and Avoidd enable farmers 
to put in a stronger and better quality. 

Exhibits.-M r. Shipard tabled a sample of Kubanka wheat which he had grown as an 
expeiiment. Members were of opinion that it was not suitable for this district. Figs, grovii 
by the same gentleman, were also shown, and it was considered that these should be successfully 
grown here provided a little care was bestowed upon the young trees until they were well 
established. 


Utera Flalus, February 19. 

(Average ammal rainfall, 14m.) 

Present. —Messrs. Holmes (chair), R. H. and T. Homhardt, West, J. and M. Ahrook, 
Hill, Guider, Meaning, Stephens, Ramsey (Hon. Sec.), and onei'isitor. - 
Farm Management.— Mr. Hill read a paper on this subject. At the outset he said the 
greatest care should be taken iii breeding and feeding stock. Horses should be fed frequently, 
receiving a small amount each time rather than heing given a large feed at longer inteiwals. 
If this method were followed he considered they would do better and waste much less food. It 
always paid, he said, to treat horses well, and they shouhl only be made to do a fair day 
work. He thought that plenty of good feed was much more effective than the use of the whip 
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to get the heist work out of the animals. The danger of overstocking holdings was touched 
upon, and the foolishness of keeping any animals shoii of food. Having given proper attention 
to the stock, due regard should be paid to the property itself, keeping the fences in good order, 
and generally improving the appearance of the homestead. A l}laeksmith’’s forge would ])e 
found very useful on any farm, and, having accjuired a little practical knowledge in the use of 
it, the owner would be saved many a trip to the hlaeksmith. The use of fertilisers should not 
be stinted, hut the most suitable quantity for the soil and district .should invariably he applied, 
and the farmer should remenilier %vhen .pajdng his account for fertilisers that he is only repaying 
to the soil something that has been taken from it. Repairs to implements and maciiinery should 
not be delayed a day longer than necessaiy. If temporaiy repairs had to be effected the job 
slioiikl be properH attended to before starting work next morning. The wooden parts of 
implements and machinery should be painted occasionally. If there w'as fear of dry rot in 
fencing posts the a])pIieation of a solution of lOCdbs. of chloride of zinc and lOOlbs. of salt in 
35galis. of water would be found an effective preventive. Harness should be kept well oiled 
and hung up on suitable pegs wben not in use. Ail machinery and implements should be kept 
under cover, as the influenees of the weather when exposed would speedily damage or destroy 
a gi'eat deal of expensive faini plant. I’armei's who used harvesters would find it advisable to 
gather a portion of the straw each year, as this would be beneficial to the stock in the winter, 
and might come in handy in many other ways. Where the stripper was used at least a portion 
of the cocky chaff should be preser\'’ed for similar purposes. The day was speedily coming 
wdien every good fanner would prepare his seed for the soil as carefiiliv as he now prepared his 
soil for the seed. In his opinion seed wheat should all be graded, and it was absolutely 
necesairy to pieMe it. A good strain of poultry might he profitably kept in conjunction with 
the fismi, provided they were properly cared for. A further duty of the South Australian 
farmer w'as to introduce his sons to the Bureau meeting.^, and give' them the opportunity to 'learn 
all they possibly could of the best methods of winning a livelihood from the soil. The probable 
result would be an increased interest in farming and the production of enthusiastic members 
of the Agricultural Bureau. 

Suffolk Pukcm.—M embers wished to know whether the Suffolk Punch w’-as a distinct 
breed of horse, or produced by cross-bree<ling., [The Suffolk Punch is quite a distinct breed 
of horse.—E d.] 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

Mhiee Villa, dfaiiiiary 28 . 

(Averse annual rainfaU, 10|in.) 

Present. —Alessrs. G, A. Payne {chaii')!. Hayden, Mickan, Heckar, and Vigar {Hoiu See.j. 

Wheat Vaeikty TESTS.—The Hon.' Secretary reported on the experiments. in wheat¬ 
growing which he had Conducted for the department. The following varieties, all sown 
at the rate of 60Ibs. of seed .with Icwt. manure, yielded per acre as underr-Yandilla King, 
fSbush. 2911bs.; Dart’s ImperiaL 23buBh. 55Ibs.;' CarmichaeFs Eclipse, 21 bush. 481bs.; 
Sillier King, 2Ibnsk SSlbsl; King’s Early, lObush. 55lbs.; Pratt’s Comeback, ISbiish. 
oSibs.; MarshalFs No. S,,,i6bush. bSifos. Silver King,.sown '45ibs. seed per acre and 401bs. 
manure, jdeMed 17bush, 25lbs. [It. will be seen that the .Silver King when sowm at the 
heavier rate of seed and manure, costing, say, .3s. lOd. per acre m,ore than that for No. 2 
plot same variety, returned Ids. extra'per acre.-—E d.] The^ rainfall from seed time to 
haiwest nsras Sin. 52 points, while for the year it was 12m. 11 points. Ail the plots were 
sown by June 7tli and harvested by January '7th. 


Swtiierlaiads, aaniiary .2C 

(Average amiual rainfall, 9m.) 

Peesbnt.—A fessra, Snell (e,hair), Mibus, Dohnt, Boecke, Bynies, Twartz (Hon. Sec.), 

and one vi.sitor. 

'.Khowieo the So]EL.~”-The Hon. Secretary read a short paper, in which he emphasized 
the'^need of a thorough knowledge of the soil, its qualities and deficiencies. Some land. 
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he said, might be so rioli that very little need be known of it to enable the owner to obtain 
good results from it; but this was not the case with most of the soils in South Australia. 
Although agriculture was such an ancient industry, probably less was known by the average 
farmer concerning his soil than anything else pertaining to the farm. TMs had been 
excusable in the past, but to-day every farmer could learn something of the nature and 
needs of every class of soil on his property hy observation and experiment, and this would 
have a direct beaiing on the return won from the land. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

Clierry Gardens, danuary 25, 

(Average annual rainfall, 33in.) 

JPkesent. —^Jilessrs. Ricks (chair), A. and T. Jacobs, Kayser, Lewis, Curnow (Hon. 
Sec.), and one visitor. 

Apple Vinegab.—M i*. A. Jacobs read a paper describing the way to make vinegar 
from apples. Bruised or over-ripe apples could be utilised for this purpose as well as 
those in better condition. The apples should be pulped and covered with water in a 
cask and left to ferment. This should be stirred at least once a day to keep it in an even 
state of consistency throughout. When well fermented the liquid was strained off through 
a cloth, and brown sugar added at the rate of 121bs. to each Ogalls. or 7galls. This womd 
set up a second fermentation and give the vinegar a nice color. During this ferment it 
should be left open to the air, and shortly after it had finished working it could be bottled 
and well corked, and would be ready for use. If kept for some time, however, the quality 
would improve. Another method was to put the apples through a mincer, catch the 
pure juice, and keep it for two or three years. While the long period required to make 
vinegar in the latter manner was against its adoption, vinegar made by either method 
would be found equal or superior to the purchased article. Seeing that this was such a 
universal household commodity, he was of opinion that everyone who had a few windfall 
apples should make vinegar for home requirements, and even thought it would pay to 
buy apples at, say, 4s. or 5s, per case for the purpose. The subject was well discussed, 
by those present. Mr. T. Jacobs said that by using white sugar instead of brown a lighter 
vinegar was obtained. He was convinced that apple vinegar could not be surpassed 
for flavor and general good quality. The Hon. Secretary mentioned that superior vinegar 
could be made from honey and water. Honey was added to water till an egg would float 
in it, showing a small part of it above the surface. Waste and inferior honey could be 
used. The mixture needed at least two years in w'hich to ferment. 


Clareedon, Febraary 21. 

(Average annual rainfall, 33|in.) 

PaESENT.—Messrs- White (chair), Hilton, Dimmill, A., H. C., A. A., and E. Harper, 
Giles, Spencer, and Phelps (Hon. Sec.). 

General Farm Management.— Mr. H. C. Haiper read a paper on this subject. At the 
outset he emphasised the necessity for carefully planning out the work of the farm from time 
to time. By so doing time would not be lost in the event of weather promng unsuitable for 
ceitain operations, as his plan would show numerous small jobs which needed attention. 
Ploughing should be commenced at the earliest suitable time, and followed up closely, so that 
the seed could be put in when the first rains came. The difference of a week in seeding time, 
he said, would often make a difference of many bushels at harvest- It did not pay in his 
opinion to keep stock when past a certain age. After calving five or six times a cow would 
return little more than half as much profit to the owner as would a younger one, and sheep 
after five years old could not produce the same quantity of wool as when younger. His adtiCe, 
therefore^ Was to dispose of these animals before they aixived at the ages mentioned. Referring 
to horses the ^me could not he said, as, while the present high prices for horseflesh ruled, one 
could not afford to sacrifice an old animal for . Httie. or nothing-audit reafiy wM surpj^^ 
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wliat an ainoimt of work eonld Le done by an old horse if well cared for and considerately 
used. More attention, he continued, should he paid to the selection of seed for cereal crops, 
and the manures used. It was no use to carefully prepare the land and then sow inferior seed, 
Kc would, therefore, recommend purchasing good wheat from a reliable farmer. A good dis¬ 
cussion followed, in whicdi Mr. A. A, Hari)er did not approve of seeding after the early rains 
in this distiict. He would, in preference, let the weeds come up and then scarify the land 
before seeding; otherwise a diidy crop would siu‘e to result. The Hon. Secretaiy could not 
agree that it paid to keep old horses in a team. As soon as they no longer could do their fair 
share it paid better to replace them with young stock. 


GoMen Grove, tlanoary 27. 

pEESEifT.—Messrs. Angove (chair). Maxwell, Tilley, Sabine, Harper (Hon. Sec.), and 
one visitor. 

Geazing.^—^M r. Maxwell spoke on this subject as follows If cows have a fair chance 
and are properly managed they are more profitable to keep than sheep, hut they are a 
continual tie. They need to he handled a good part of the year, and are much more liable 
to disease than sheep. Cows should either have some green swampy ground to graze on 
in the summer, or he fed on green fodder or ensilage. Pigs are very profitable to keep 
on a farm or dairy, especially when prices are good, as they have been for some years. 
If oats and lucerne are sewn together early in the season they make excellent grazing 
for pigs, and with the addition of a little offal they can be reared with very little expense. 
Sheep may be bought young and kept for wool. Lambs may be bred, or forward stores 
bought and fattened. The latter have been most profitable with me in the summer 
months, being handy to market. Yoimg crossbreds do the best, fattening early, and they 
are not so timid as the Merinos in rough country. If a good paddock of fodder can be 
grown and the sheep made prime instead of only killable, they are worth 3s. or 4s. more 
per head. All farmers should endeavor to keep a few sheep, as they are a great help 
in keeping down weeds. It would pay well to wire-net all holdings near the river where 
rahbite are bad. Sheep and Iambs should have plenty of time on the road to market, 
as they look bad if over-driven. Good dogs are very useful, but it is better to be without 
one than to have a bad one.” In discussing the subject Mr. Tilley favored the Lincoln- 
Merino ci-oss. Mr. Sabine considered that cows and pigs were the best for small holdings. 
If keeping sheep he would have the Shropshire cross, and advocated growing green fe^, 
t^pecialiy rape. He said nothing responded so readily to change of pasture as sheep, 
even if only removed from one paddock to another. Mr* Robertson, speaking of pigs, 
recommended the Berkshire-Essex cross for porkers and Berkshire-Tamworth for bacon. 


ifiinitscote, Feliniary 8. 

(Average aimxtal minfall, 18|iii.) 

Pkesent.—- -Messrs. Turner (chair), Bell, Neave, Yeatmaii, Mitchell, Vright, Tetzlaif, 
Jacka, Wallace, Cook (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. ■ 

Hombstead Mebtikg. —This meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. J. Wright, and the 
morning was spent in inspecting the property.-. The .vegetable garden looked well, and apple 
and pear trees were heavily laden with fruit. Them was little or no cxdtivation between the 
trees, and this members thought a mistake.. A cabbage was seen which, without the outer 
l^ves, weighed Ifilbs. This and other vegetables were grorni without iirigation. Members 
were of the opinion that as the river was so .close irrigation should be gone in for on tliis fann. 
■They thought a few* pnal vundmills would pay handsomely. After dimier, which was kindly 
provided by Mr. Wright, the business of'the .branch was tiansacted, and Mr. F. H. Mitchell 
read thC'following paper:— - ■ 

' “Bek and BBE-KEE.piNG.-~~It seems to me that the bee-keeping ' industry should be a 
fioiuishing one on Kangaroo Island, instead of, as at present, being conspicuous by its absence. 
There are numerous shrubs, wild flowers, .gums, and cultivated plants from which the honey 
may be gathered, besides wrhi,ch the climate is ideal. The profits in bee-keeping offer strong 
inducements to-w’-ards its adoption and pursuit. ■ A strong healthy colony of hee-s. well cared for, 
will produce abotit 751bs.. of honey per annum, which at the present market yalueis ,l-5s. 6d., 
besides which .it.wiH-increase ,100 per cent., and there is- also the sale of .wax and'<|ueen bees— 
the -latter being the -most profitable of' 'all. ^ The time req^uired in this industry of course depends 
upon the number-of,--colonies kept; but with -wise 'management this time may .be given at any 
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.part of tlie day or week, and thus will not interfere with regular farai work. Persons starting 
an apiary should do so in a small way, and first study up questions dealing with the matter. 
The Ijigmian bee, a native of the Griilf of Genoa," in the north of Ihily, is, by a South 
Australian Act of Parliament, the only bee which can be kept on Kangaroo" Island This bee 
i.s distinguished by three golden girdles across the hack, and the following are its chief advan¬ 
tages over all other bees: —1. They possess longer tongues, and so can gather from flowers 
which are useless to the black bee. 2. They are more active, and vuth the same opportunities 
will collect a good deal more honey. 3. They Avork earlier and later—this is tme not only of 
the day, hut of the season. 4, They are far better able to protect their hives against robbers. 
5. The queens are more prolific. 6. They are less ai>t to breed in winter, Avhen it is desirable 
to have the bees A-ery quiet. 7. The queen is more readily found, Avhich is a great adAuntage. 
In the various manipulations of the apiarj^ it is frequently desirous to find the queen. 8. They 
are Jess liable to rob other bees, and are far more amiable. The German bees produce nicer, 
Avhiter comb honey than do the Ligurian, but the comb honey jn’oduced hj the latter is quite 
as marketable. A good hive is an essential of an apiary. It should he made of pine or other 
white Avood thoroughly seasoned, planed on both sides, and painted Avhitc outside. In my 
opinion the bottom and top should not be fixtures to the chamber, as the hive can then be more 
easily cleaned. At one end the bottom board should project, and the entrance to the chamber 
should he here. The frames Avhich hold the comb liang in this box or chamber, and should he 
placed about gin. apart. The apiary should he situated near the homestead. The lay of the 
ground is not important, though a steep hill is not a good place for it. It may slope in any 
direction, hut better any Avaj" than towards the south. Of course each hiA'e should stand per¬ 
fectly IcAxI. Each colony should l)e shaded If the liives arc subject to the full force of the 
sun’s rays and unprotected they are often eo\'ered Avith bees idling outside, Avhereas by simply 
shading the hiA*es all Avoiild go men*ily to Avork. The hiA'es may he placed under trees or 
liedges, but the latter should be trimmed high so as not to be damp, and they also be 
Xdaced south of a trellised Aune. During Avinter time bees should he fed if short- of food, and 
the best and cheapest food is granulated sugar or dark inferior honey. To make the syi-up add 
1 quart of water to 21hs. of sugar and heat until the sugar is dissolved, then add a pinch of tartaric 
acid in order to prevent crystallization. The queen bee lays all the eggs, and only one exists 
in each colony. Queen bees may be improved by breeding in the same manner as poultry. &c. 
A good way to breed them is as follows:—Remove a comb containing di*one cells into the centre 
of the brood nest When these drones commence to appear remove the queen and all eggs and 
uncax)ped broods from some good strong colony and replace it Arith eggs or brood just hatched 
from the colony containing the queen from which it is desired to breed. The queenless colony 
A^ill immediately commence foiming queen cells. In eight or ten days the cells are capped. 
The bee-keeper must then form a miniature colony of bees - being certain that a queen is not 
among them. Into this miniatime colony a queen cell is inseited. Shortly aftei*wards the 
queen will appear, and a Aceek later AviU have become fecundated. A queen bee not fecundated 
at the a^e of three weeks is Avorthless. The best way to send queen bees fi'om one place to 
another is by post in specially constracted cases into which has been inserted some moist food. 
It is AA''orth noting that the queen cell is easily distinguished from other ceils, as it is the size 
and shiipe of a peanut. There are various Avays of preA’-enting bees from swarming, such as 
keeping colonies queenless in summer. When SAvarms do get away throAviag dust AviU some* 
times caxise them to settle, and a fine spray of water always does it. The bioAving of hoims, 
ringing of bells, and beating of pans, hoAV'ever, does not the least bit of good in this direction. 
The foiloAAung are some of the chief dangers likely to A'ex the apiaiist:—Robbing—Strong 
healthy colonies Arill repel robbers, and the Ligurian bee aauII more especially do this. A 
further remedy is to close the entrance to the hive so that hut one bee at a time can enter or 
leave. Foul brood—Symptoms: Decline in the prosperity of the colony because of faiiuxe to 
rear brood. The brood sauns to putrefy and gri'es off an offeiish^e stench, while later the caps 
are concave instead of convex, and many AAdU haA’^e little holes through them. A good cure 
for this is to drive the bees out of the affected hrix into a new one by drumming. Force them 
to fast for three days, and then feed them as before described. Scald the honey in the affected 
hfre and melt the wax. This aaLQ destroy the germ. Salicylic acid and borax in equal parts 
dissolved in water AriU also destroy the gerni. The disease sjjreads veiy readily.” Ext^ts 
from the Foul Bi'ood Act and from a work by Mr. Langstroth Arere then read, and emphasis 
was laid on the absolute necessity for bestoA^ing the necessary attention as outlined in the 
paper. The paper was wgU discussed, and Mr. Turner, who has had considerable experience 
with bees, said that the best time to work among them was between 10 a.m. and 2 p.m., as if 
they were interfered with in the cold foul brood wiia caused. 

Exhibits. —A few small potatoes groAvn on ironstone country were shown by Mr. KeaA'e, 
and Mr. Turner tabled some first-class Snowflake potatoes which he had planted in September 
last, and also a Fordhook squash weighing 18lbs. 

Wheat Yielbs.—M r. Turner reaped, frofin an experimental plot of Federation, 26bush. to 
the acre, while Petatz Surprise yielded practically the same amount per acre. 
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Lyedoclit Felireary 27, 

(Average annual rainfall, ‘23in.) 

Bbbsbxt. —Messrs. Warren (chair), Kennedy, Elauher, Burge, H. and A. Spriugbette, 
Hammatt, Lawrence, Woodcock, Lawes, E. Sprmgbette (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Lawence tabled samples of currants, sultanas, grapes, and peaches; also 
maize stallis 9ft. in height. All these were grown in what is known locally as the “ sand 
scrub blocks” to the west of Lyndoch, and members present considered them to be vety fine 
and clean samples. 

CoBLix Moth. —The Chairman spokfe of the codlin moth pest. Some gai’dens seemed to he 
passed over by the inspectors, and the owners did not spray the trees nor ajiparently do anjdhing 
else to desti'oy the pest. It was considered that the provisions of the Act should be more 
stiingently enforced. 


Memugie, January 22. 

(Average annual rainfaU, 19in.) 

Bbesbht. —Messrs. Hackett (chair), Scott, Ayres, T. W. and F. S. Hiscock, Mincham, 
Tregilgas, and Bolten (Acting Hon. Sec.). 

Late Sown Cebeals. —^Mr. Tregilgas tabled samples of Kang’s Early wheat and White 
oats. These were sown by him on October 1st and showed a splendid growth of about 
2ft. high, with large, well-filled heads. 

Onions. —^Mr. Afincham tabled some Globe onions which were grown by his father on 
a smali plot. They yielded at the rate of 30 tons to 31 tons per acre. 


Merpliett Vale, Jamiary 18. 

(Average annual rainfall, 22Jin.) 

Ebesbnt. —Messrs. Pocock (chair), O’Suiiivan, Bosenberg, Booth, B. and E. Hunt, 
and Anderson (Hon. Sec.) 

Lambs eob Exbobt. —Mr. Booth read a paper on lamb-raising for export purposes. 
He favored for this district Lincoln-Merino crossbred ewes. They were hardy, made 
good mothers, and reared twins in many cases. They were also fairly good for wool- 
production, which was an advantage not to be overlooked. For mating with this breed 
of ewe it was difficult to surpass the Southdown ram. The progeny of this mating would 
be an evenly proportioned lamb, weighing well, and would do on a minimum quantity 
of feed. He advised farmers to sow for early green feed some such crops as barley or rye, 
so as to provide feed for the early iambs until the natural grass would keep them. Lambing, 
he said, should not begin in this district before the middle of April, as there was no green 
feed before that time, and young iambs would not thrive on dry feed. If the growth 
of the lamb was checked at the start it would never regain what was lost. Tailing' should 
be done before the iambs were two weeks old; if left till later they were thrown back by 
the operation. The bi^t time for tailing was ia the morning of a warm day. The lambs 
should not'be huETied when yarding, as they bled more profusely when hot. It was 
' wise'to move the sheep and growing iambs from pasture to pasture if possible, as they 
were then more contented and fed better. Lambs should be from fiOIbs. to 701bs. live, 
weight before being sent to market. In the discussion which followed Mr. O’Sullivan 
considered' the Shropshire ram' superior to the Downs for breeding Iambs for export. 
He preferred searing the tails to cutting. 

HEAVy Wheat Cbob. — ’Mr. A. C. Pocock tabled samples of Belatourka wheat grown 
from seed received from the Agricultural College. This yielded about 6 tons of hay per 
acre, the sample being 7ft. 6in. in height. It was grown on land under potatoes last 
season; th^e were dug In' November and the soil levelled with the cultivator. ■ In"' April 
the' land was again cultivated and Icwt. .per acre of super, put in with the crop. ' Me'm- 
bers wished to know whether this was^ a record for height. [I do not think so, as a good 
many'"'yefeS'agO''we 'had .some'.sheaves from Golden .Grove Branch going about'7ft. Bin. 
high.—EnJ , . , ' '■ 
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IJraMla and Sfimiiiertown^ Febmary 7. 

(Average annual rainfall, 42|-in.) 

Pbesbnt. —Messrs. Cobbledick (chair), T. and P. C. "Day, Pi,ichardson, Rowe, Hart, 
Hoffmann, Dyer, Harfield, Collins, and Snell (Hon. Sec.). 

Feijtt Pulp. —A request was received from the Forest Range Branch for co-operation 
in approaching the Government with a view to the establishment of a plant to pulp fruits 
in connection with the Produce Department. It was resolved to comply with the request, 
and a sub-committee was appointed to act with the Forest Range Branch. 

Interest in the “ Journal.” —As showing the interest taken in the Journal reports 
of meetings Mr. Hoffmann reported having received inquiries regarding his paper recently 
given on the subject of “ Oil Engines ” from Mount Gambler and two from ^%dney. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRiCT. 

Liicledale, February tZ» 

(Average annual rainfall, 2*2^in.) 

Present. —Messrs. Rayson (chair), Langberg, Carmichael, E. F. and B. A. Feuerheerdt, 
Tavender, Seeker (Hon. Sec ), and one visitor. 

Homestead Meeting. —This meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. Langberg. The 
visitors first inspected the lucerne plots. The first plot was eight acres in area, growing in 
white sand, which was formerly covered with fem«. The ferns had been wmrked out by 
constant ploughing before the lucerne was sown. This piece had carried 130 sheep from 
shearing time till five weeks ago. Since then it had grown about 2ft, and looked veiy healthy. 
From there members were taken to the engine-house to inspect the pnmping plant, which 
consisted of a portable Crossley oil engine of nine horse-power, working a centrifugal pump 
with a 4in. output, and a capacity of up to 27,000galls. per hour. The well was 
25ft. or 30ft. deep, and was more like a cavern than a well, being about 12ft. s 20ft. It 
contained nearly 7ft. of water. The pump was set in the well about 4ft. above the water. 
There were two large platforms in the well. The lucerne patches which had been sown this 
season w^ere then visited. These were rather thin. There had been about 81bs. or lOlbs. of 
seed put in to the acre Mr. Langberg said it came up nicely, but when the plants were 
young they were eaten off by gi'uba or insects, and he found it a very difficult matter to get 
the bare patches filled in. Irrigation was carried out by means of fiuming, of which there 
were several chains on the property. Refreshments were kindly provided by Mr. and Mrs. 
Langberg. 


Momit Gambler, February 19. 

(Average annual rainfall, 31 Jin.) 

Present.—M essrs. Sassanowsky (chair), Sehlegel, Wedd, HoUowa^r, Smith, Dow, Kilsby, 
Ruwoldt, Major, Holding, Sutton, and Collins (Hon. See.). 

Fodder Grasses. —-Mr. Holding showed a good sample of Fmiicum cnisgalli grass, grown 
by Mm at Wandilo from seed received from Murray Bridge. He sowed it in NovemW, and 
for several weeks it was grazed to the root. He was so pleased with it that he intended to put 
in 10 to 20 acres tMs year. Another fodder he showed was Sheep’s Burnett. He grew the 
sample at Wandilo, on damp land. Mr Smith had tried this plant last year, hut with him it 
did no good. Mr. Holding also exhibited a sample of Red Top grass. When he was in New 
Zealand it was spoken very highly of, and he brought some seed, and grew this at Wandilo. 
He thought it also required a dampish soil. It was a hardy grass. All three were summer 
grasses. He tried seven grasses, and these wera the best. 

Apples. —Mr. Wedd tebled some fine seedling apples grown by Mm at Ardho. He giw 
them as a hedge, and they received no cultivation. 

Agriculture in Europe. - A long and interesting paper on Ms recent trip to Europe was 
read by Mr. Sehlegel. The trip from the Outer Harbor to Southampton was described, in¬ 
cluding the more interesting features of the different ports of call. The reception accorded Mm 
in England and certain places \fisited were touched upon, and then the paper continued.— 
“ Kent is the great county for hops, and apretty sight they are. Thera is not s6 Much corn grown 
as formerly, but more grazing is carried on, and also great quantities of strawberries are raised 
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for tile LotkIoh market. Miicli fruit is raised under glass and artificial keating, sucli as grapes^ 
and afterwards sold in London from 6s. to 7s. 6d- per pound. Peaches are sold at from 13s. to 16s. 
per dozen. _ Apples, chemes, and plums, and most of the berries are cheap, many of the latter 
growing wild in the woods and hedges. The cattle stocked in Kent are mostly of the deep red 
Devon breed. The sheep are mostly Romney Marsh (a few Southdowns are kept), and are, as 
a ride, shorn on the gi-een meadow, and cut from 91hs. to I libs of good, clean wool. The wool 
is not skirted, hut just rolled up, with the beUy put in, and the neck diuwn out like a hay band, 
and then woimd round the fleece, and put iuto a bin. They are of fine hone, hut weighty. 
They develop stouter bone in AuvStralia. I saw^ some fine Dorset Horns in Dorset and Hamp¬ 
shire. The pastni’es are good, mostly rye grass, Timothy, and various cdovers. The soil is deep, 
heavy clay, of a blue black to a dark soap color, and the ploughing is mo.stly done vnth one- 
fiuTOw ploughs, di’awn by two or three horses, and generally they ah walk in the fiuTOAVs, the 
leader being led by ahoy. Of course, on larger estates two and three fiurovr ploughs are used. 
They plough deep, Bin,, 8in,, and 9in. to a foot, with heavy implements, eveiy time in strong, stiff 
soils. The horses are of good tpiahty, but over fat as a rule. Carriage horses and hacks are of 
a good stamp. I saw some fine Irish hunters, both in England and in G-ermany, but was sorry 
to see in England how they eroiiped their tails, making them appearance, to an Australian, 
absolutely ugly, and cruel, for they have no protection against the sting of the troublesome flies. 
It is held that this st}de of ci'opping shows off the horses’ good points, but to me it looked like a 
cap with the peak tom off, or a handle stuck into a barrel. The meadow hay was a partial 
failure on account of so^mueh rain. Much beautiful clover cut rotted in the fields. There is 
a great deal of trouble in making hay in the old country, as it has to be continually turned 
when a fine sunny day ofiei*s, which is very seldom. There were some very fine crops of oats, 
barley, and wheat; also much horse and bi*oad beans. The latter crop is very often preyed 
upon bj the pheasant, but the birds may not be destroyed under penalty of imprisonment. 
Plongtag is done thoroughly everywhere, and the land well worked afterwards before seed of 
any kind is put in. Seed drills are mostly used, and much manure, especially farm yard. In 
Scotland I was siiipris<3d to find so many potatoes grown, large areas being under the "crop, and 
often 12 to 13 tons to the acre dug. At Dalmeny, Lord Rosebery’s estate, 16 tons were being 
dug the day I was tliere. The potatoes are veiy often put into barrels, similar to those used by 
the Canadians for their apples, instead of into bags. The crops of oats and barley round about 
Stirling were very fine, and in other parts of Scotland there were splendid yields, but a great 
quantity was damaged by continuous rains. Large crops of turnips are also grown under heavy 
famiyani manuring.^ I was much stiaiek with the coimtiy and its Highland cattle and black-faced 
homed sheep. I think we might tiy some of them on om rough country, as they seem very 
hardy, and do well on rough bleak hills. I came across other fine breeds, such as Polled Angus 
and red and black cattle, which ai‘e in great demand in the English counties lor fattening. I 
also saw some very ^fine Ajmshire cattle.” Having described various other places of interest 
visited and the crossing of the Channel, the paper continued*—“ The French seem to he great 
cultivators, everj’' Httle patch of groimd seemed to have a crop of some sort on it; so different 
from England, where so much is under wood or grass. Horses did not impress me. The 
draughts were of lighter build, perhaps bred more up to artillery?' or other military requirements, 
as in Germany. We might all take a hint from this. The main crops consist of rye, sugar, 
beet, potatoes, peas, beans, wheat, barley, and oats, and daiiying is also canded on extensively 
in parte. Thence Switzerland was vdsited. This is a wonderful country, \mth its pcupetiial 
snow-clad peaks and rich broad vaReys and hills. The milk everj-wherc is both plentifid and 
very rich," and much dairying, is .done.--; 'The "cattle are taken up-into the mountains in summer 
and .milked,.and in November .are brought do-wn to the valleys. I risited Nestle’s milk factory. 
-Milkers . aremostly of "the Jersey nr Alderney cross witli Holstein Friesi-en cattle, and the hulls 
are.all own.ed by the authorities -of the different cantons, and ai*e not allowed to roam, as here, with 
the cows. The cows are fine sturdy animals, not too big, bnt by no means small. They have 
fine points from a milking point of view. Some are- all yellow, yellow and white, faum,' fawn 
and white, light brown, and some black and white, and so on, and none brown or dark roan. 
Each canton to nave cattle of one color, and differing from the colors of other cantons. 
Of the places visited Lucerne and Zurich interested me most. I did a lot on foot from place to 
place, and never got tired, the air being so very fresh and rarefied. Every little patch of clover 
is cut and made into hay, and has to be carried down on the baebr of the people. I do not think 
I enjoyed the meat so much here as in England and Scotland; it did not seem so juicy. Tea is 
yeiy little ^drunk, mostly light wunes, coffee, and chocolate.' B.ut the dark rye' bread, nicely 
buttered, is very sustaining, and with Swiss cheese went well with us oh oiu mountain 
We then crossed over into Gennany and Schaffhousen. The journey to 
Heidelberg is through some long stretches of fertile eoimtry, intensely cultivated. Most of the 
com crops were just beginning to ripen, and the rye was being cut.' Potatoes and sugar beet 
are also extensively grown, and much meadow hay is made of beautifid clover. Stock were all 
in the pmk of condition. Heidelberg and its castles and the view across the River Keckar were 
^ ^ oaken wine casks. The largest was said to have contained 

diijvOO quart bottiGs of wine. From here to Wiesbaden is very fine agricultural country, with 
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here and there small docks of sheep and cattle, all being herded, as there are no fences to be seen 
on all this long stretch of country from through France to here, (^nly a garden may be hedged in. 
I was struck with the iiimiensity of Germany’s agiicultural area. Horse-breeding is extensively 
carried on in some of these States. The horses are of a fine stamp and of a high-class blood, 
and the stoutest Suffolk Punch predominated. You do not see such a mixed medley of breeds, 
shapes, and sisies as in Australia in the European countries. Horse-racing is also getting a big 
hold on the Continental countries, especially in Austria. Berlin has a very fine trotting track. 
Hext on to Dresden, passed through some very fine grazing and agricultural coiintiy" and 
orchards. Many miles of the roads and by-ways are planted with plums, prunes, chenies, and 
other fruit trees, and these fniits are sold on the trees, so much for a given number, and the 
revenue more than keeps the roads in the best of repair. Could we not adopt such a system of 
income to the upkeep of our much cnt-up roads ? I visited famous aid galleries and opera 
houses and our ancestral home, which has been in the possession of the Schlegel faiuilY since 
1562. It is now owned and worked with success by my cousin, Oswald Schlegel. It is a 
beautiful propeity. The cultivation is thorough, and the crops on it were a pictiu-e to see. 
The stock were in the pinli; of condition, fine big daily eows, something of the Shorthorn breed, 
with a dash of Holstein. I also saw the estate that my grainifather was manager of, and here 
there are still many fine Saxon-Merino bred sheep, from wliich stud many have foimd theii- way 
to Australia. Of late years they have been giring more attention to lamb-raising, and I was 
surprised to see Shropshire rams and Leicester ewes on the place. Merino wool growing does 
not pay, they say, as well as lamb-raising, as it can be procured so much cheaper from Australia; 
hut triey have still some very fine stud merinos.^ Towards Hamburg better agricultural areas 
are seen. Good eulti^'atioii and much manure is used everyAvhere. I forgot to mention that 
much liquid mamire is used in Europe on the meadows, run out in lai'ge barrels on-wagons. In 
and around the eastern part of Prussia I saw good cultivation, stoi’k. and cattle raising farms. 
They all plough deeply, and work the ground well afterwards, as in England and Scotland, and 
use plenty of manure." They Iceep good horses and fine cows, all in excellent condition. Thence 
we passed through Schleswig-Holstein, famed for its grazing and agricultural country. I here 
saw some very fine cows, with udders so full of milk that they could hardly w’alk. Fine 
pastures and good crops, hut they were getting too much rain, and the wind had knocked them 
down in places. I could not see that Europe could teach us much in the w^ay of cultivation. 
They do everything well, of course, hut too slowr for Australians to foUowu Their implements, 
as a rule, are too heavy for our requirements. But in regard to dairy cattle, they are much 
better eared for, and, oi course, give better returns. I did not see a poor beast in all niy travels; 
they were kept on the best of pastures, and so yielded good returns. They* do not mind plough¬ 
ing a good swarih, they say, thus girag the cows the pick, and not as here, often only nibbish 
and weeds to clear up.” [We regi-et that it has been absolutely necessaiy, owing to lack of 
space, to omit portions of tms paper, which, while of great interest, had little direct hearing on 
agricultural questions.—E d.] 


Tatiara, tianiiary ZZ. 

(Average annual rainfall, 19Jin.) 

Presej^t —^Messrs. Saxon (chair), Staude, Prescott, Wilson, Resehke, Watson, Duncan, 
Milne, Fisher, Stanton, Bond, and Tramaii (Hon. Sec.). 

Farmers’ Wheat Sheds. —^The Chairman referred to the erection of wheat sheds 
in New South Wales by the Railway Department for leasing to farmers, as described 
on page 376 of December issue of the Journal. He thought it a matter that the Bureau 
should discuss. If such a building were erected at Bordertowna it would be of great benefit, 
Mr. Wilson did not know if there was sufficient wheat growm in Tatiara to warrant the 
expenditure of a large amount. It would mean that farmers would have to put their 
names to a document to guarantee the expenditure for the time allotted, and whoever 
signed the petition to the Government would be responsible for the amount, unless they 
received a guarantee from others, or became lessees from the Government. The Chairman 
was of opinion that farmers would take it up. Every man who had 500 bags or 700 bags 
of wheat that he was not prepared to sell, would take advantage of the storage, knowing 
that it would be safer under his own protection than if placed in a merchant’s hands, 
It should not be difficult to get the money from the Government if the farmer were 
unanimous about the shed. Mr. Resehke thought a site should be obtained from the rail¬ 
ways, and have the management under trustees, the farmers to give a guarimtee. Mr. 
Stanton said a storage shed was what the farmers wanted, and Mr. Wilson said that from 
a miller’s point of view it would be a good thing. If he knew where to secure a parcel 
of wheat at short notice, he would be prepared to give a little more in price to secure it 
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sooner than miss trade. It-was decided to ask tke Bailvays Commissioner if lie would 
permit fcke erection of a sked on railway land, and to solicit the interest and aid of tke 
Government in the matter, 

N'oxiotJS Weeds. —^An informal disenssion took place on the rapid spread of star 
thistle. Mr. Stanton said there was enough of the weed between Bordertown and Wolseley 
to seed the Tatiara. Some farmers did not bother about it, as after rain sheep would 
eat the soft tops. He did not think it a matter for the Bureau to deal with, as it came 
more under the sway of the district council. This body should see that it was kept under. 
Mr. Resclike said that the seed was not carried by the wind like Scotch thistles ; it just 
fell around the stalk. After rain sheep would eat the weed. 

Competition and Feench Wheats. —^Mr. Milne reported the following yields from 
the competition wheats grown by him on behalf of the department:—^Federation, 22bush. 
35lbs. per acre; Crossbred Ho. 53, 21busb.; White Gamma, 20bush. 36|lbs.; Bed 
Gamma, 20hTisb. lAibs.; Selected Comeback, 19busb. 35Ibs. ; Purple Straw, 21 bush. 
41|lbs. He considered that all the varieties were suitable for the district, and placed 
Crossbred Ho. 63 as the best; although it did not yield so much, the grain weighed heavier. 
It was, however, a heavy shafted wheat and difficult to clean. Comeback was a good 
plump grain, and he ako liked the two Gammas. Crossbred Ho. 53 produced a great 
number of plants to the acre, but after stooling they failed to develop, and he thought 
the sowing of Jbusb. to the acre would be sufficient. The grain, which was brittle, 
set very quickly, the plot being ready to strip as soon as the others. Mr, Milne also 
reported that he had made a trial with three varieties of French wheats received from 
the department. They were Bed and White Marvel and Treasui^e. The yield was not 
great, but he thought they would be suitable to the district. He intended to make 
further trials with this grain. One plot had resulted well, but the others were poor. 
The Continental varieties were wheats that would shake out easily, one touch of the 
swingle-bar when passing being sufficient to shake out the whole of the grain. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Some Moseworltiy Stodeiits. 

An interesting fact in connection with the annual distribution of prizes at 
Roseworthy College ’was that an old student should submit the PrincipaFs 
report. Mr. W. J. Colebatch, who is acting as Principal during the absence 
of Professor Perkins, was gold medallist in 1898. After completing his 
course he visited Great Britain to continue his studies, and gained the 
degrees of B.Sc. and M.R.C.V.S., after a successful career. For several years 
he was on the staff of the Lincoln (New Zealand) Agricultural College ; then 
later in the service of the Victorian Agricultural Department. Another 
successful student in the person of Mr, A. E. Y. Richardson, B.A., B.Sc. 
(Assistant Director of Experimental Agriculture), "was also present on the 
occasion referred to. The Acting Principal mentioned in his address that 
he had secured good appointments in Western Australia for two of this 
year’s diploma students. It may be worth mentioning that several other 
members of the College staff and the officers in charge of the experimental 
farms at Kybyboiite, Loxton, and Shannon each hold the College diploma. 


Tlie United States Wiieat Harvest. 

The Official Crop Reporter/' for the United States puts the 1909 wheat 
crop at 7S7,189,000bush., from 46,728,000 acres, the average being practically 
15|bush. per acre. The acreage shows a falling off from the previous year's 
ffgures of over 800,000 acres, while since 1901 the area under wheat has 
decreased by over 3,000,000 acres, notwithstanding the large areas of land 
which have been taken up in the semi-arid regions for farming. The oat 
crop totalled 1,007,353,OOObush,, being nearly 50 per cent, greater that the 
wheat' harvest. 


Heavy Wlteat Eac,|>€>rts. 

The bountiful harvest is. reiected in what is almost, if not quite, a record 
export of breadstuffs during the first three months of the shipping,' notwith¬ 
standing the fact that the season was later than usual in opening. From 
December 1st to February 28th wffieat and fiour equivalent to 9,600,OOObush. 
have been shipped as compared with a little over 9,000, OOObush. for the same 
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period last season. Up to date this season Port Adelaide has shipped 
3,200,000bnsh., Wallaroo 25480,000bush., and Pirie 2,171,000biish. Exports 
during the month of March have also been very heavy, and will be little 
(if any) less than the February record of 3,409,OOObush. 


Progress ef Plimaroo District. 

The progress made in the district served by the railway line from Tailem 
Bend to Pinnaroo is little short of marvellous. Five years mo many author¬ 
ities doubted whether the district warranted the construction of a railway ; 
to-day improved farms are selling up to £6 per acre, while the yield from the 
district for the past season is expected to exceed l,250,000busli. The 
following figures, taken from the official statistics, with the exception of 
1909, will indicate the progress made—1905, 34,450bush.; 1906, 122,147busli.; 
1907, 181,361busli. ; 1908, 777,288bush. ; 19C^J, l,260,340bush. When it 
is remembered that the greater part of the lands allotted in this district 
is still covered by scrub, and that the proposed railway to Brown's 'Well is 
expected to open up about 1,500,0(X) acres, it will be recognised that in the 
development of the country east of the River Murray we have practically 
added a new province to South Australia. 


Peaclies for Caiming. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. G. Quinn) writes—'' Those who propose 
to plant peaches for the purpose of canning would do well to have e 
chat with the leading canners before selecting their varieties. Up to the 
present such kinds as Early Crawford, Elberta, Muir, Lady Palmerston, 
and Selway have been grown for canning purposes, largely, no doubt, because 
they are freestone varieties and are all suitable for drying purposes. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that m all countries of the world, such as 
in Italy and California,* where peaches are produced on an immense scale for 
canning purposes, the freestone varieties have been abandoned in favor of 
the clingstones. Clingstones possess a pulp of much closer and tougher 
texture than the freestones, and in a fresh state the yellow-fleshed varieties 
are not to be compared with those having stones which part freely from the 
pulp. Those who have carefully experimented cannot but be convinced of 
the fact that this toughness is a point in favor of the clingstone, because the 
pulp does not break up or become too much impregnated by the watery 
syrup. Further, the whole of the flavor of the clingstone appears to be con 
served, if not actually improved, by the cooking process undergone in canning. 
It is a well known fact that the delicate flavor which makes most of the 
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freestones so desirable as dessert fruits are almost entirely destroyed wlien tlie 
fruits have been lieated. The main argument of the canners against the 
utilisation of the clingstone varieties has been the difficulty and expense of 
extracting the stones fi*om the pulp, but this difficulty has been largely over¬ 
come by the employment of special spoon-like instruments invented for the 
purpose, and machines may also be utilised in the peeling of the fruit. Owing 
to the pulp of the fruit adhering to the stone, the gripping prongs of the 
machine are enabled to hold the fruit firmly, even when it has reached a 
stage of ripeness. Freestone fruits in a similar state of ripeness could not 
undergo this operation. Anyone who has had a few hours' practice in peeling 
clingstones with an American machine "and extracting the stones with a 
properly adapted spoon, soon becomes so expert that the pits are removed 
almost as quickly as in the case of the freestones, and the gritty, colored par¬ 
ticles of pulp which surround the stone are effectively removed, being almost 
the only portion of the flesh which is wusted. In consequence of the removal 
of this colored pulp the syrup remains uneolored, and fine, clean-margined 
halves are the result. There can be no question that before we are able to 
go outside of Australia with our canned peaches we will have to do as other 
countries have done, and utilise the high-colored clingstone varieties, many 
of which are now coming to the fore; and no doubt some of them will prove 
to be as good yielders and will thrive as well as the now" popular freestones. 
I have seen clingstone peaches which were canned in Italy taken out of the 
tins, passed through hot water to cleanse them, and packed in ffint-glass 
bottles in fresh syrup, after which they bore ail the appearance of freshly 
bottled fruit without the loss of any flavor.’' 


Cdckspiir as Fodder. 

The necessity for exercising considerable caution in condemning any plant 
as useless for fodder is weU illustrated in the case of the plant commonly 
known, m cockspur. ' At one time we ■ believe attempts were made to compel 
landowners to destroy this as a noxious weed, and the contention of many 
farmers that is.was a useful:fodder was .ridiculed. It has, how^ever, been 
■recognised now for a good many years that it has a value altogether out 
of 'proportion 'to what its appearance w’ould indicate. Mr. J. V. Whyte, 
of AngooricMna, states that around the Blinman district the cockspur has 
praetlcaliy proved the' salvation of the country. The rabbits have eaten out 
most of the native: '.grasses and much of the bush, but the cockspur seems to 
be too much for them, wffiile at the same time sheep wdll eat the young plants, 
the flower heads, and also the old plants when they are dead and softened 
by exposure to the weather. Cattle will do well on the plants when young, 
but do not care for it once it' gets hard,- whereas, curiously enough, Mr.' Wliyte 
states that horses will, only e.at' it when it is old and dry. 
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Manting of Fruit Trees. 

Tlie Horticultural Instructor (Mr. G. Quinn) writes—Intending planters 
of fruit trees will act wisely if they place their orders at once with reliable 
nurserymen. With regard to the planting of difierent kinds of fruit trees, the 
results of the last few seasons indicate that care should be exercised in the 
planting of plums. With exception of valuable kinds of prunes which may 
be dried, there is no doubt that those who have had experience will refrain from 
increasing the number of their plum trees. To the newcomer, however, a 
•word of warning may be desirable. There are at present throughout our 
hilly districts thousands of plum trees of excellent sorts, but for the produce 
■of which there is at present no demand. Tons of the most beautiful plums for 
jam-making were sold at unpayable figures during the past season here. It 
would seem advisable that, as there is a dearth of this fruit every two or three 
years, if the growers could co-operate and establish a pulping plant, 
wherein these plums could be brought to a condition in which they could be 
kept until required, there might be more value attached to their cultivation. 
At the present time it is suggested that only sorts such as Prune d'Agen, 
Fellemberg, and Splendour be planted. Advices recently received from 
London indicate that some of the Japanese hybrid plums, which come to such 
a high state of perfection here, will yet find a footing in European markets. 
Of these the most promising varieties appear to be Climax and Wickson. 
Another variety of the Japanese strain known as WrighPs Early will doubtless, 
owing to its extreme earliness and good qualities, come to the front for put¬ 
ting on the local market. Amongst apples the export trade seems to be 
centering itself more and more upon a few varieties, such as Jonathan, Cleo¬ 
patra, Dunn's Seedling, and Eome Beauty. The Jonathan thrives in the 
wetter and colder districts, and is practically immune to bitter pit. Eome 
Beauty may also claim these qualities, and Dunn's Seedling and Cleopatra are 
•essentially dry country apples, and thrive best in districts where the rainfall 
is from 20iii. to 25in. If Dunn's Seedling be planted in wetter localities it 
•cracks badly around the stalk, and becomes almost useless. The Cleopatra 
^displays unusual susceptibility to bitter pit in wet localities. Amongst 
pears Glou Morceau, Beurre Bose, Beurre Clairgeau, Josephine des Malines, 
-and Winter Nelis claim special attention; but there is no reason why the 
Yiotorian raised, fine keeping pears, such as Madame Cole and the well- 
known Beurre Diel, should not be planted.” 


.M^sewortliy Laying Competition. 

The sixth laying competition, which terminated on March 31st, resulted 
-as follows :—^Prizes are given for highest market value of eggs laid. 
Section I., White Leghorns only—1st, C; B. Bertelsmeier, of Clare, whose 
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bird iaid 1,331 eggs in 365 days, as against the previous record of 1,531 eggs 
in 366 days ;, value £5 17s. Id. 2nd, A. J. Cosh, Normanville ; 3rd, Sargenfri 
Poiiitiy'Yards, East Payneham; 4th, E. A. Pidder, Burnside; 5th, F. E. 
Hannaford, Murray Bridge. Section II., all other breeds—1st, Carolina 
Egg Farin, Fullarton, whose pen of Black Orpingtons laid 1,190 eggs, valued 
at £4 17s. 7d.2nd, Carolina Egg Farm ; 3rd, W. C. Wurm, Parkside ; 4tb, 
B. P. Martin, Unley Park; bth, Kappler Bros., Warrow. In all there were 
113 pens = 678 birds, and the eggs laid numbered 126,133; the market 
value of these was £470 12s. 5d. It cost £187 Cs. 8d. to feed the birds, so 
that the profit over cost of food was £283 lls. 9d. The average cost of food 
for each hen was 5s. 6T9d., and the profit per hen over cost of food was 

ss:.l•2d. 


Tlie Laying Competitioiis. 

This year laying competitions are being held at Kybybolite and Roseworthy 
Poultry Stations. At Roseworthy there are 98 entries each of six pullets. 
The competition is divided into two sections—section L, light breeds; 
section II., heavy breeds. The test terminates on March 31st, 1911. There 
would have been many more entries but for the ravages of foxes. At Kybybo¬ 
lite there ate two sections—section I. for South-Eastern breeders only, and 
section II. open to all comers. There are in all 44 entries. Valuable data 
may be expected from these competitions, as in many cases breeders are 
represented at both, and some information as to climatic effects may be 
obtained. On the whole a fine lot of birds have been forwarded, and the 
hope is expressed that' high averages will,result at both localities. 


AMtaBiii Tillage. , 

The Horticultural Instructor. (Mr. G.-Quinn) writes—'' The rains which fell 
during March have had a tendency to start a strong growth of weeds in most' 
of the orchard lands. In most localities it is scarcely desirable to attempt to 
destroy these, because-—and more^ particularly on steep slopes—they will tend, 
to bind the surface of , the ground and prevent erosion. Further, the stimu¬ 
lation of the growth of the trees late into the autumn is a very doubtful prac¬ 
tice,.,' The rain has caused a second growth, and^ it is desirable to allow the 
ground to dry as rapidly as possible now, so that the growth may he ripened at 
a reasonabl}^ early period. This is more particularly necessary in the case, of ^ 
trees which are at a fruiting age, otherwise the maturing, of the flO'W’'er ■bud.s 
may be prevented, and, next season'buds, which promise to break'into bloom 
may turn out 'to contain nothing but leaves. The , iate'tillage for the .mainte- 
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nance of moisture until the winter rains begin, and the continuance of growth 
on the tree, can only be justified in the case of young, and old trees which have 
become impoverished. In this case it is desirable to obtain strong vigorous 
growth to build up the framework of the young, or renovate the old tree. 
This has been a splendid season for the planting of green crops in the orchard, 
such as peas, vetches, etc., which are to be turned under to make green 
manure. It is when there is a heav}^ soaking fall of rain early in March 
while the ground is still warm that the orchardist has an opportunity of putting 
a scarifier through the land between the rows of the trees and drilling in the 
required crop. The warmth and moisture give these leguminous crops sucli 
a strong start that, as a rule, they have made a greater proportion of their 
normal growth before the temperature of the soil descends below the necessary 
warmth required for growth. Such a crop consequently will carry a very 
heavy weight of foliage, and the stalks should be in a fit condition to return a 
large quantity of liiiinus to the soil at an early period in the spring, while 
there is yet enough moisture in the ground to decompose the inverted mass.*’ 


A Wonderful Cow. 

The Massachusetts Experimental Station has just issued an official report 
of a 12 months* test of the Guernsey cow “ Dolly Dimple.** At the beginning 
of the test she was just three months short of four years of age, and had 
calved five days previously. During the 12 months she produced 18,458*81bs. 
of milk containing an average of 4*91 per cent, of fat, equal to a total yield 
of l,0581bs. of butter. Her best montb*s return was l,909*61bs. of milk, and 
the lowest 1,105*libs. On one day she gave 68*41bs. of milk. Naturally, 
such a wonderful yield was only given on a liberal feeding ration : but, 
assuming the butter to be worth only lOd. per pound, we have a gross retuin 
of £44, from which a liberal food bill can be paid and still leave a big profit. 
■“ Dolly Dimple*s ** record is the best ever made by a Guernsey cow, and has 
rarely been exceeded by any breed. 


Imports and Exports of Fruits and Plants. 

During the month of March 3,686bush. of fresh fruits and 12,219 bags of 
potatoes and 48 packages plants w^ere inspected and admitted at Adelaide 
under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act. Ninety-six bushels of 
bananas were destroyed.. The exports to inter-State markets comprised 
8,920bush. of fresh fruits, 3,154 packages of vegetables/ also examined at 
Adelaide. In addition ISbush. of fresh fruits at Stirling North, 91bush. at 
Salisbury, IfiObush. at Angaston, 310bush. at Clare, 32bush. at Laura, and 
134bush. at Wirrabara were inspected and passed by the inspectors at those 
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places. Under tlie Commerce Act, 91,098 cases of fresh fruits, 161 packages 
preserved fruits, and 325 packages of lioney were exported to oversea markets 
during the same period. These were distributed as follows :-~-For London^ 
58,208 cases apples, 2,990 cases pears, 88 cases grapes, 324 packages honey, 
and one preserved fruit; for Germany, 25,135 cases apples, 362 cases pears, 
one package honey, and six packages preserved fruit; for India and East, 
2,439 cases apples, 19 cases pears, 37 cases grapes, and 81 packages preserved 
fruit; for New Zealand, 1,820 cases grapes, and 80 packages preserved fruit. 
Under the Quarantine Act 1,504 packages of plants, seeds, bulbs, &c., were 
examined and admitted from oversea ports. 


International Agrienltnral Congress. 

An International Congress of Agricultural Associations will be held at 
Brussels in September, 1910, in connection with the Brussels Exhibition. It 
is pointed out in the preliminary programme that the association of growers 
in societies and unions constitutes one of the most powerful factors in the 
advancement of agriculture. The methods adopted in difierent countries 
even for the attainment of similar objects vary very greatly, and it is thought 
that the comparison of the various systems and the discussion of methods 
in an international assemhly whl be productive of good results. Some other 
matters ol importance to the grower, such as the improvement of roads and 
the diminution of agricultural labor will also be included, hut the Congress- 
does not propose to touch on technical or economic questions connected with 
gsneral agriculture or its allied industries. The Congress will be divided into 
ten Sections as follows :—(1) Societies representing agriculture or horticulture 
in"' general: (2) Farmers’ Associations, Societies, or Clubs; (3) Associations 
for production (cattle and sheep breeding, milk control, improvement of seed) ; 
(4) Societies for co-operative manufacture, purchase, export, sale, consumption 
■etc. ; (5) Credit banks and Societies for live stock insurance and other forms 
of thrift; (6) Demography and hygiene .(including housing) ; (7) Agricul¬ 
tural l^bor; (8) Means of transport; (9) Other measures for the improve¬ 
ment of the condition of the agriculturist, including public lighting and water 
•supply, public amusements, diffusion of small holdings, rural housing, market, 
gardening for workmen, &g. ; (10) Organisation of inquiries,^ shows, and 
exhibitions, distribution of information by agricultural societies, &c. Societies 
or private persons can participate in the Congress, the subscriptions for each 
person or representative being 15 francs. The office of the Congress is located 
at 220 Chaussee d’Alsemberg, Brussels. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, 
horticulture, Titiculture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the GoYernment 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. Enquiries received from the 
question-boxes established by Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All correspondence 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor, The Journal of 
Agriculture^ Adelaide.’* 


Shannon ” writes—I wish to know the malady of a horse which died 
from the following symptoms:—^First symptoms appeared in August, 1909 ; 
refused food, would eat grass in paddock, but not chaff picked up in paddock, 
but got poor when stable~fed Kept falling away, and just previous to death 
got stiffness in the joints. Time from fi^rst symptoms till death—six months. 
Opened beast after death and found all organs sound, with the exception 
of the liver, which was covered with lumps varying in size from Jin, to 2|-in. 
diameter; the largest of these lumps appeared cracked/^ 

The Government Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. J. F. McEachran, M.B.C.V.S.) 
replies—The disease was evidently a form of cirrhosis of the liver. Farmers 
should send interesting specimens from animals to the Stock Department, 
lor examination. The specimens should he immersed in a 2 per cent, solution 
of formalin.’’ 


Teeatment of Houses Over-fed with Wheat. 

Anlaby Settler ” writes-—(1) What are the best measures to take in 
case of horse eating overdose of wheat ? (2) Some simple remedies for a 

farmer to keep on hand to meet the emergency. Some farmers recommend 
giving them a drink of water and then gallop or trot them smartly; others 
recommend no water. I would like the veterinary^s opinion on this.” 

The Government Veterinary Surgeon replies—Give the horse the follow¬ 
ing draught as soon as the case is diagnosed :—^Turpentine, 2ozs.; aromatic 
spirits of ammonia, 2ozs. ; raw linseed oil, 1 pint; mix. An enema of soap 
and water, ox linseed oil, soap, and water, should be given and repeated in 
two or three hours. Gentle walking exercise and massage to the abdomen 
prove benefi-cial. If acute symptoms continue, aromatic spirits of ammonia 
in 2oz. doses should be administered in a pint of water every two hours. 
Water should be withheld until all acute symptoms have subsided. Should 
laininitis supervene, the feet must be placed in cold baths or in clay.” 
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Cold in Mare. 

Correspondent at Lameroo, writes—“ Will you please prescribe for a mare 
wMch contracted a cold at tbe time of being relieved of a dead foal. Tlie 
mare was in good condition at tbe time. She coughs very distressingly 
especially during feeding/'’ 

The Government Yeterinary Surgeon replies—Give the mare a 
glassful of the following mixture once daily in the food :—Concentrai. 
infusion of gentian, Tozs., added to 1 quart of carron oil, and mix. Shak. 
well.before using/’ 


Partial Smutting of Wheat Ears. 

J. F.’’ and “ Parrakie ” forward samples of wheat ears in which some of 
the grain is sound and the rest smut, and ask how this is accounted for. 

Mr. W. L. Summers (Secretary Advisory Board of Agriculture) replies— 
During the past few years numerous instances of this partial infection of 
wheat ears have come under notice. Sometimes only one side of the ear is 
affected, at others only the lower part of the ear is diseased, and in one instance 
part of the grain itself was sound and part smutty. These samples have at 
different times been submitted to Professor McAlpine, of Melbourne, the 
recognised Australian authority on diseases of wheat, and he replied as follows : 

—‘ In the partially bunted grain the fungus had evidently exhausted itself 
in producing its spores only on one side. The fact that the whole of the starch 
was not utilised in the formation of spores might be due to the slow growth 
of the fungus, enabling the contents of the grain to harden, so that the fungus 
could not penetrate. In all these cases—where smutted and sound heads 
are found on the same stool, or smutted and sound grains in the same ear, 
or even where the grains are only partially smutted—the explanation is threr*^ 
same, i.c., that by some accident of growth the fungus did not reach its full 
development, and was unable to reach all parts of the plant as it generallv 
does/ ” 


Pickling Seed Wheat. 

H.W.” asks—' Can you inform me just what 1 per cent, solution of 
bluestone means in dealing with the pickling of seed wheat, and did Mr. 
Fiichardson use English or colonial bluestone in his pickling test at Parafield V 

Mr. Richardson states-—That the bluestone used was the ordinary supplied 
for analyticalpurposes, and'he is unable to say whether it was made in England 
or not. This, however, is immaterial, as any bluestone crysta’ showing a tood 
blue color would give the same results. By a 1 per cent, solution 11b. bluestone 
to lUgalls. of' water is meant. 
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FuNGUSINE for PlCKLT^fG WhEAT. 

W.D./' Frankton, writes—'‘ Having read in Journal report of pickling 
tests, I would like to try fungusine this year. Would 3^011 please tell me where 
this is procurable V 

The Editor replies—" Particulars concerning fungusine are advertised by 
Messrs. J. Bell & Co. in this month's issue of the Journal. 

Splitting of Peach Stones. 

“ W. H. N./" Booleroo, writes asking the reason why stones in peaches split 
when the fruits are getting ripe. The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. G. 
Quinn) replies—" Without local knowledge of the climatic and other condi¬ 
tions prevailing, it is difficult to express an opinion why the stones of your 
peaches should split. Some varieties, such as Early Rivers, are constitutional!}" 
weak in this respect, and the majority of the pits part at the sutural line. In 
other cases it is sometimes due to the conditions which prevail around the 
root system, and frequently the application of w"ater has a tendency to cause 
this defect. For varieties the stones of which show a tendency to split it is 
desirable that the conditions of soil moisture be maintained as evenly as 
possible, so that the stones may* develop and ripen in keeping with the growth 
of the fruit. The dividing of the stones is due to the unripened condition of 
the sutural joints, and an exceptional rush of water through the tree has a 
tendency to prevent proper lignilication of this portion. Sometimes an 
abrasion, which exposes the slightest area of this joint to the air, and the 
action of organisms which are contained therein will cause the splitting com¬ 
plained of. For instance, some of our native leaf-rolling caterpillars Belonging 
to the g&imB caconcia, gnaw away small areas, particularly around the stock, 
and thus cause degradation of the sap, and the damage in the direction indi¬ 
cated above. It will be seen that the gradual healthy growth of the tree 
should be maintained by cultural methods, and by preventing the attacks 
of insects. Frequently autumn rains upset all one's calculations in this 
respect by producing a superabundance of moisture in the soil." 
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SOME GOOD HEADS OF FEDERATION WHEAT. 


By W. L. Summers, 

It is questionable wbetlier any wheat ever introduced into this State bas¬ 
so rapidly become popular and has proved itself adapted to such a wide range 
of conditions as Federation. This wheat was bred by the late Wm. Farrer 
in Kew South Wales about 10 years ago as a result of a cross between Purple 
Straw and Yandilla, the latter being the result of a cross between Improved 
Fife and an Indian variety. Mr. Farrer’s special aim was to produce a prolific 
yielding wheat on a strong but short straw, and in Federation he undoubtedly 
succeeded in Ms object. In 1901 he sent out a small quantity of this new wheat 
to several experimenters, including Mr. F. Coleman, of Tueia, Saddleworth, 
to whom is due the credit of proving its worth and introducing it as a commer¬ 
cial variety in this State. Five years ago this wheat was practically unknown,, 
but to-day it is one of the most popular varieties over most of our wheat¬ 
growing areas. 

Generally speaking Federation yields considerably better returns than the 
appearance of the crop leads the grower to expect. The short straw and 
relatively small heads are deceptive, but usually the heads are exceptionally 
well filled, and the grain weighs well. In tMs State the grain is of fair 
milling quality. This season, however, FTew South Wales millers are 
reported to be docking it to the extent of Id. and even 2d. per bushel. 

Our illustration shows three unusually well-developed heads of Federation 
wheat grown on the farm of Messrs. Thomas Goode & Sons, Mintadloo, via 
Farrelhs Flat- Mr. Clarence Goode, M.P., one of the firm, brought about 
20 heads which would average almost as well as No, 2 in the illustration. 

In all these heads many of the chests contained five grains, and in quite a 
number of instances there was a sixth—small, it is true, but quite plump. Of 
the heads illustrated No. 1 carried 28 chests with 113 grains; No. 2, 24 chests 
with 97 .grains; and No. 3, 26 chests with 101 grains—an average of four grains 
tO'"'each'chest. The .crop from.'wMch. these heads were gathered was sown 
in May, 1909, on fallowed land, ■ It started 'well, but on a few limestone 
lidges'it^came up^midier'tMMy com of the field. These 

thinner patches stooled out wonderfully, the heads generally being well 
filled, carrying three, four, and even five grains on most plants. The return 
from 240' acres'Want about 35bush.- per acre; and Messrs. Goode & Son state 
that in their, .opinio.n the thinner patches yielded almost,, if not quite, as 
good as the rest''.of the crop. ^ , 
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PRIZES FOR IMPROVED WHEATS. 


In Ills opening address at tlie Annual Congress of the Agricultural Bureau 
in September, 1905, the Hon. L. O’Longhlin (Minister of Agriculture) referred 
to the work being done at Roseworthv and Parafieid to improve the qualities 
of our wheats. He also spoke of the good work done by many of our farmers 
in this respect, and mentioned that in order to encourage the introduction 
of new wheats of improved character the Government would oiier prizes 
of £100 for competition in different districts. 

Owing to various causes some delay occurred in offering these prizes, but 
18 months ago the conditions for the competition were arranged and adver¬ 
tised. These provided that the prizes should be for the “ best wheatrespec¬ 
tively in districts (1) south of Adelaide, ( 2 ) the Lower North, and (3) the 
Upper North; that the wheats entered need not necessarily be new, improved 
strains of existing varieties being admitted to the competition; that com¬ 
petitors submit lObush. of each sample offered for competition, accompanied 
by a written declaration to the effect that the grain is immediately and directly 
derived from wLeat grown on their farms for at least three years in succession; 
that the competitor's samples be divided into five parcels of 2 bush. each, 
which 'will be sown in 1909 on five farms typical of the district in which the 
wdieats are entered for competition; that a committee—consisting of three 
members of the Advisory Board of Agriculture, the Principal of the Rose- 
'worthy Agricultural College, and the Departmental Professor of Agriculture- 
will w^atch the tests and report to the Minister, with recommendations as 
to aw^ards.. 

In judging the wheats the foliovung points were adopted for the guidance 


of the committee :— 

Purity of seed supplied . ... 5 per cent. 

Yield .... 25' “ 

, . , .Resistance to red rust .,.. 20 

M.illing quality ..... __. 15' “ 

. .Strength of straws .. , 10 " 

Retention'.of .grain.■.. 10 

General suitability to district.'.. 15 


. The AdvisO'ry' Boa.rd of Agriculture appointed Messrs. A. Dawkins, J. Miller, 
and .C.' ’l^J.llcox ■to..act-'with Professors Angus and Perkins, and at the first 
meeting Mr. Willcox was appointed Chairman. At the request of the 
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committee tlie Minister appointed Mr. W. L. Summers as secretary, and to 
that gentleman was entrusted the general arrangements in connection with 
the competition. 

The committee decided that for this competition the Upper North district 
should be that portion of the State north of a line drawn from Petersburg to 
Port Germein, while the Lower North extended southward to Adelaide and 
included the West Coast. 

Entries. 

The following wheats were entered for the competition :— 

Uffer North. —Selected Dart's Imperial (Mr. J. Howard, Yongaia), selected 
Federation (Mr. F. Coleman, Saddleworth), and the Western Australian 
Agricultural Department forwarded a sample of Alpha, to be tested with 
the others. The wheats were distributed among Messrs. J. Smith, Hawker ; 
J. McColi, Kingswood ; M. Corcoran, Hammond; T. H. P. Tapscott, Walio- 
way ; and A. Carmichael, Teiowie. 

Lo'wer North. —Selected Federation (Mr. F. Coleman, Saddleworth), 
RichtePs Eminence (Mr. W. Richter, Gawler), Flinders (Mr. B. G. Blesing, 
Bangor), Hardy's Elation (Mr. A. Hardy, Smoky Bay). Another Western 
Australian wheat, Crossbred 73, w^'as included in this test for comparative 
purposes. The various wheats were grown by Messrs. A. Miell, Crystal 
Brook; A. & J. Cousins, Bute; G. C. Neville, Balaklava : S. F. Potter, 
Lipson; and at the Rose worthy Agricultural College. 

South of Adelaide .—Red Gamma and White Gamma (Mr. W. Champion 
Mills, Native Valley), selected Comeback (Mr. J. Frame, Mount Barker 
Springs), and Crossbred 53 represented the Western Australian Department 
of Agriculture. The wheats were placed in the hands of Msssrs. A. D. Hair, 
Kanmantoo; Koch Bros, Lameroo ; H. Milne, Bordertown; M. Rankine, 
Strathaibyii; and the officer in charge of the Kybybolite Experimental 
Farm. 

Owing to the failure to observe the conditions of the competition the plots 
at Ha’wker were useless for the test, while at Kybybolite the excessive wet 
follomng the seeding destroyed the wheat. At Bute and Lipson the plots 
wmre also afiected by excessive moisture. 


Results in Upper North. 

Prior to the commencement of the harvesting operations the plots in the 
Upper North, were inspected by Professor Angus, who carefully examined 
the different wheats with a view to award the points for all except the yield 
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and milling quality. These were determined later, the latter by , means of' 
the mill in the possession of the Department of Agriculture. 


Yields per Acre, 


Variety, 

Walloway. 

Hammond. 

Kingfl-vrood. 

Telowie, 

Average. 

Hart’s Imperial . 

Federation ... 

Alpta ... ' 

Bus. Lbs. 1 

15 12 ! 

16 49 

10 66 

Bus. Lbs. 

18 10 

22 40 

17 24 

Bus. Lbs. 

17 57 

21 38 

16 36 

Bus. Lbs, 
26 8 

24 34 

22 41 

19*21f 

2i'25| 

16*54| 


Milling Results, 

Dart’s Imperial—Color, bad ; strength, 39*6 ; nitrogen, 1*41 per cent. 
Federation—Color, good ; strength, 39*6 ; nitrogen, 1*54 per cent. Alpha- 
Color, good ; strength, 40; nitrogen, 1*43 per cent. 


Points A warded, 


i 

Variety, 1 

1 

i 

Purity 

of 

Seed. 

Yield, 

Milling 

Quality. 

1 strength 
of 

Straw, 

I Retention 
of 1 

Grain. 

Suitability 

1 to 

I Distinct. 

; Grand 

5 Total. 

Maximum points. 

5 

25 

15 

I , 

10 

1 ^ 10 

16 


Dart^s Imperial ...... j 

3*0 

12-25 

9 

9*5 

9*5 

I 10'5 

64*26 

Federation .... ' 

, 3-75 

I5-6 

10 

10 

9-5 

12 

59*75 

Alpha ..... 

4 : 

10 

11*5 

3 

8 

1 

4 

40*6 


It will be noted that Federation not only made the highest average yield, 
but , also the highest total points, ■■ 


‘ The Lower North. 

The plots in the Lower North district were examined prior to the harvest 
by Mr. Summers, who awarded points for everything except milling quality 
and the yield. 


Yields per Acre, 


Variety, 

Crystal 

Brook. 

1 

Bute. 

Balaklava. 

Eosewortby 

College. 

Lipson. 

Ayei'age. 

Federation . 

Crossbred 73,. 

Eichter’s Eminence 

Flinders _ ...... 

Hardy’s Elation ,.., 

Bus. Lbs, 
23 50 

22 5J : 
19 27 1 
17 20 

IS 8 

Bus. Lbs. 
26 2 

21 8 

18 25 

14 7 

15 32 

Bus. Lbs. 
30 18 

15 19 

16 0 

22 39 

18 4 

Bus. Lbs, 

26 55 

21 20 

28 56 

23 29 

21 40 

Bus. Lbs. 

I 26 31 

8 56^ 

^ 20 21 

16 lOJ 
18 

26*431 
17*45f' 
20*371 
! 18*46 
18*18 
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Millhig Results, 

Federation—Color, fair; strength, 39'; nitrogen, 1-82 per cent,; flour, 
75-1 per cent. Crossbred 73 —Color, strong, yellow excellent; strength, 40; 
nitrogen, 1-40 per cent. ; flour, 71-7 per cent. Richter's Eminence—Color, 
good; strength, 39-6; nitrogen, 1-68; flour, 70-1 percent. Flinders— 
Color, very good; strength, 43 ; nitrogen, ' 1-53 per cent. ; flour, 71-6 per 
cent. Hardy's Elation—Color, very fair; strength, 38-8 ; nitrogen, 1-50 
per cent. ; flour, 68-9 per cent. 


Points A warded, 


Variety. 

■ Purity of 

I Seed, 

Yiokl- 

Milling 

Quality. 

strength 
of Straw. 

Retention 
of Grain. 

i Suitability' 
|to District. 

i 

Grand 

Total. 

Maximum points.. 

« i ^ 

2o 

15 

10 

10 

1 15 


Richter’s Eminoace... 

5*0 

13*5 

9-5 

9*6 

10*0 

1 14-8 

1 62*4 

Hardy’s Elation . 

. ' 4*6 

11-2 1 

i S'O 

9*0 

10-0 

! 14-6 

j 56-6 

Federation . 

. ! 3-5 

19-5 

1 100 

10-0 

1 9-5 ' 

i 15'0 

67*5 

Flinders .. ... 

, i 4-0 

11*5 

1 n-0 

9 8 

10*0 

! U-0 

o7’3 

Crossbred 73 

. j 3*8 

10-5 

lO-o 

5-2 

10-0 

j 13-0 

1 

53-0 

J 


In this district again Federation occupies top place both in yield and 
total points. 


South of ADEUAiBSi. 

All the plots in the district south of Adelaide were inspected by Mr. Summers 
and points were awarded as in the case of the Lower North. 


Yields fer Acre. 


Variety. 

Strathulbyn. 

Kanmantoo. 

Lamereo. 

Border! own. 

Average. 

Be<l Camma ... 

White Camma .. 

Comeback ..... 

Crossbred 63 . 

Bus. Lbs. 
32 4 

; 28 38^ 1 

25 26^ ! 

26 10 

Bus. Lbs. 

21 35 

22 30 1 

18 58| 1 

j 22 37 

Bus. Lbs. 

21 40i 
24 33| 1 

22 22 
not grown 

Bus. Lbs. 
20 14 

20 36 j 
19 35 i 

I 21 0 

1 

Bus. Lbs. 

23- 531 

24- 41 
2l-3oi 
23*H| 


Milling Results, 

Red Gamma—Color, fair; strength, 40; joitrogen, 1-49 per cent; flour, 
74-7 per cent. "V^Tiite Gamma—Color, strong yellow ,fair; strength, 39*6 ; 
nitrogen, 1.41 per cent. ; flour, 71*1 per cent. Comeback—Color, very fair; 
strength, 47-2; nitrogen, 1-51 per cent.; flour, 74 per cent. Crossbred 53— 
Color, good; strength, 46*2 ; nitrogen, 1*66 per cent.; flour, 75*6 per cent. 


IB 
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Foints A ivarded. 


YarieiJ*. 

1 

Purity of j 
Seed. I 

Yield. 

Milling 

Quality. 

Strength 
of Straw, 

Retention 
of Grain. 

Suitability! 
ito District.' 

Grand 

Total. 

Maximum points. 

5 : 

•25 

15 J 

10 

1 

10 i 

1 

15 1 


Ked Oamma.. 

1 3-0 

16*75 

11*5 

9*5 ; 

1 9*5 

15*0 1 

66*25 

WHte Gamma . . 

‘ 3-8 

17*0 

ll-O 

i '9*2 

9*6 

15*0 

65*5 

Special Gomebaek .,., 

1 3*5 

j 14'5 

13*0 

7*2 

7*0 

13*7 

68-9 

Crossbred 53... 

1 4-5 

16*0 ■ 

13-5 

9*0 

9*5 

14*5 ^ 

.^7-0 


la this district, while White Gamma occupies first position in regard to 
jield, Crossbred 53 takes first place in the total owing to it being of better 
milling quality and freer from foreign seeds. 


Absence of Rust. 

It will be noted that no points were awarded for resistance to rust. In 
none of the varieties was there any sign of the disease, and as the crops along¬ 
side, which included in many cases varieties known to be liable to rust, were 
also free from the trouble, there was no means of arriving at a definite judg¬ 
ment upon this aspect of the competition ; consequently the committee 
considered it better not to allot points for rust resistance. The alternative 
would have been to give full points, while in another season the wheats 
might siifer from the disease, and so be discredited from the point of view" of 
rust resistance. ,, 

Committee’s Resolutions. 

The full reports furnished''.,by Professor Angus and Mr. Summers were 
considered by the committee, '\:hich resolved—That the Federation wdieat 
grown in the plots in the Upper N'wth and Lotver North, as shown by actual 
results, is not an improvement on an established variety, and is not therefore 
entitled to the prize ; and, as this wheat beat the other wiieat entered in tliese 
districts, the committee recommends tluat no aw^ard be made. That in respect 
to the South of ildelaide district, Cross ^n*ed 53 takes highest place ; but this 
was sent by the Western Australian Uepartment for comparison with our 
wheats, and is not an actual competitor.;. Wdiite Gamma has secured highest 
place ill the competition, but in each locality some other wheat in more or 
less, general use has beaten it in yield. ' Further, this wheat is not as clean as 
a new or selected wheat should he, and the committee is therefore of opinion 
that no prize should he paid. The committee would strongly recommend 
that the ofier of prizes be renewed for competition five years hence to encourage 
growers to attempt to improve their wheats, and that the conditions governing 
the ofier be amended. That, in view of the fl^ct that no prizes are awarded, 
the Minister be recommended to pay to each competitor the value of his seed 
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supplied by them, viz., lObusli. at 5s. per bushel. The committee, in recom¬ 
mending another competition in five years, desires to give those interested 
time to work up a supply of pure seed of improved types of wheat. In con¬ 
nection with their recommendation that no prize be awarded the members 
of the committee feel that the first clause in the conditions under which the 
prizes were ofiered, le., for the best wheat for the respective districts, 
placed upon them the responsibility for deciding whether any of the wheat 
anSAvered to that description. 

Acting on the recommendations of the committee, the Minister of Agricul ¬ 
ture (Hon. T, Pascoe, M.L.C.) has decided that none of the wheats justifies 
the payment of the prize-money, but he has approved of each com|)etitor 
being paid the full value of the grain supplied for competition. As the results 
indicate, Avith the exception of Crossbred 33 the AA^heats entered by the Western 
Australian Department of Agriculture proved distinctly unsatisfactory. 
Crossbred 53, hoAAmver, developed in an exceedingly promising manner, and 
the magnificent grain exhibited at the Show evoked much favorable comment. 
FeAV (if any) of the other grains displayed appeared to better advantage, 
and Avitli the high milling quality Avhich distinguishes the Avheat it is likely to 
receive further attention. Owing, however, to it being someAvhat late in 
maturing it is not suitable for any but the cooler districts of the State. 



Friesian Herbbook Cows, Holland. 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Harvest Report, 1909. 

( Continued from page 662 of March issue. J 

PART II.-~-WHEAT HARVEST. 

By W. J. CoLEBATCH, B.Sc. (Agric.), M.R.C.V.S. 

At the time of Professor Perkins’s departure for Europe the wheat crop had 
only begun to reach the thresher, and he was therefore unable to complete the 
harYest report, A portion of the hay also was lying out -in Nettle’s and 
Grainger’s, so that additional matter has had to be added to complete the hay 
returns, but, in order to preserve the general scheme of the report, this has 
been included in its proper relative position in Part 1. 

It is much to be regretted that Professor Perkins, who had opportunities of 
studying in detail the progress of each field and of carefully noting the effects 
of such an abnormally wet season, was precluded from finishing this account of 
the harvest* In taking up the story I have felt somewhat at a disadvantage 
from this point of view, but have endeavored to gather together all avmlable 
particulars, and to interpret the data thus obtained in a way that is likely to 
prove of interest to farmers and the public generally. I have received valuable 
assistance from Mr. W. J. Spafford (Assistant Experimentalist) and Mr. J. P. 
Richardson (Farm Superintendent); indeed, it is only right to say that with¬ 
out them co-operation the section of the report for which I am responsible 
must have lacked much of the interest and detail with which it is furnished. 

Since the prefatory remarks of Part I. were written there has been a note¬ 
worthy thunderstorm, which resulted in a downpour of l*72in. The whole of 
this volume of water fell in about an hour on the afternoon of the 7th of 
January ; the country was deluged and a considerable amount of damage was 
done to the crops. The grain crop in Nottle’s suffered very severely in parts, 
and the value of the returns for comparative purposes was seriously upset. 
With the . exception of this thunderstorm there was no rain recorded in the 
month of January. 

WHEAT CROP. 

The wheat crops for 1909 were sown in Dahlite, (No. ISJ/NottWs (No. fin) 
and. the Permanent Experimental Field. 

Daheitz. ' 

"■ This field w^as purchased for the College in 1899, and hitherto it has not 
given satisfactory returns, .its past history is given below— 


1899... 

. Bare fallow ■ 

1905 ., 

. . Oats (failure J 

1900... 

.Wheat 

1906 .. 

..'Wheat 

1901 ... 

.Bare fallow 

1907 .. 

.. Rape 

1902... 

. Wheat and oats (failure) ' 

1908 .. 

. . Bare fallow 

1903... 

.Barley 

1909 .. 

.. Wheat 

1904... 

..Pease 




, "Portion of this, field is' a native pine sand ridge, whilst the .lower end lies 
very cold and wet throughout. ■ The land was fallowed very early, , and subse- 
queptlj worked down into a clean.tilthy seed bed. Between the 2.2n.d May and 
the }si June it was sown to King’s Red (selection 2) and King’s White (selection' 
2} I |:here w^ere 86-71 acres of "the first- and 7 47 acres of the second variety, 
■Graded seed was sown at theu-ate. of 85lbs. with superphosphate at about 
205!bs. per acre. ,, 
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Owing to the continued heavy rains during July and the early part of August, 
•amounting to over 8in., the iow-lying portion of the paddock' began to suffer 
from wet feet^’ and to assume the sickly and unhealthy appearance charac¬ 
teristic of a drowned crop. In order to correct this it was top-dressed in 
the spring (August 18th and 21st) with a mixture of equal parts by weight of 
potassium muriate, and nitrate of soda. Of this stimulating mixture lewt. per 
acre was sown by hand, and its effect was speedily seen. The crop made a 
remarkable recovery'; it received, as it were, a new lease of life, and retained 
its vigor during the remainder of the growing period. At harvest it %vas a 
fine-looking crop, but on the lower side showed a slight ^ tendency to go down. 
Both varieties returned good yields of high quality grain, but, as shown below, 
there was a difference of over 4ibush. per acre in favor of King’s Red. A 
summary of the returns is appended :— 


Area. 

Total Grain. 

Yield per Acre, 

Acres. 

Bush. 

Lbs. 

Bush. Lbs. 

. .. 36*71 

1.108 

31 

30 

11 

7*47 

'l92 

51 

25 

49 

. .. 44-18 

Field No. 16. 

1,301 

22 ' 

29 27 


King's Red (selection 2) . , 
King’s 'White (selection 2) 

Total for whole field.. . 


A general account of the history and nature of this field has already’ been 
given in connection with the hay harvest. It should be observed, however, 
that during 1906-1908 it carried an average of over three and a half sheep to 
the acre for two years, and, further, that in 1908 the portion sowm to white 
mustard was fed down with sheep in the spring, At the time of seeding, there¬ 
fore, the soil was in a high state of fertility, but owing to the fallowing having 
been delayed the seed bed was not as clean as was desirable. 

In addition to the numerous hand plots this field carried a main crop, con¬ 
sisting of King’s Red and King’s White varieties, a manurial test on drift sand, 
a,nd finally a large number of variety plots, comprising different species, 
varieties, and selections of both rare and well-known types. 

Main Crop, 

We will treat of the main crop first. King’s Red (selection 2) occupied 
24‘384 acres and King’s White (selection 2) 2*346 acres. Seeding was begun 
on the 13th May and finished five days later, the work having been interrupted 
through rain; H,5lbs. of graded seed and 195lbs- of superphosphate were used 
per acre. These wheats ripened very early, and, furthermore, they were grown 
on light land in high condition. They suffered severely in consequence from 
the blasts of wind that swept the Farm in October, whereas the same wheats 
grown under different conditions as to soil and soil fertility and at a different 
stage of maturity sustained practically no damage, although apparently no 
stronger in the straw. About one-half of the King’s Red plot had to be cut 
for hay on account of this “ blighting off/’ and the effect on the crop was also 
seen in the somewhat lean and pinched sample of grain obtained from the 
remainder. On the wvhole, however, as indicated in the appended summary, 
the yields are satisfactory ; indeed, the average yield per acre for this quality 
of soil is remarkably high. 

King’s Red (selection 2) 

King’s White (selection 2) .. 


Area. 

Total Grain. 

Yield per Acre. 

Acres. 

Bush. Lbs. 

Bush. Lhs. 

. 24*334 

654 6 

b ' " 26.. 53 

. 2*346 

66 15 

' 28' '..14 ■ ' 

, 26*680 

720 21 

'""■■'26 , '59." 


. Total for main crop 

Mmmrial Test on Dfi/t Sand, 

In No. 16 we have a typical piece of drift saitd, that is to say, sand that has 
recently blown across from other parts of the field or else where and, accumulated 
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in a loose, drifting mass tliat is ill-suited to carry wheat successfully without 
special treatment. The paddock being in crop, an opportunity of testing the 
relative values of various manurial dressings on soil of this type^arose, and the 
following particulars in regard to the work and the results obtained should be 
of interest. The variety used was King’s Red (selection 2), and it was sown 
on the 13th of May at the rate of 85lbs. of gi'aded seed per acre. The area 
was divided into three plots, all of which received 1951bs. of super, per acre 
at the time of seeding. Plots 1 and 2 received in addition Icwt. each of 
nitrate of soda, whilst a similar amount of sulphate of potash was applied tO' 
plot 1 and of muriate of potash to plot 2. All the manures were sown in the 
autiiuin at seeding time. Plot No. 1 was undoubtedly the best crop from the 
start to the finish ; it sprang away rapidly, made strong growth in the early 
spring, matured about November 20th, and, although a little on the “ strawy 
side for a grain crop, it yielded nearly 25bnsh. per acre—a very close approxi¬ 
mation to the general Farm average for the season. 

A remarkable and significant fact is that although the crop was right in the 
path of the withering north wind that wrought such havoc in the hulk plot, yet 
not a head of it appeared to safer, and the line of “ blight” could be clearly 
traced along the line of junction of the main plot and the drift-sand manurial 
test plot 1. Plot No. 3, which received superphosphate alone, and was, 
therefore, comparable to the King’s Red of the bulk plot, was away on the 
other side of the hill, so that no importance attaches to its appearance in this 
connection. It certainly seems remarkable that the wheat sown on light land 
and manured in the orthodox way should so suffer from wind blight as to be 
ruined for grain, whilst the same variety sown alongside on loose, open, drift 
sand, but receiving in addition to the usual superphosphate Icwt. each of nitrate 
of soda and sulphate of potash, should escape unharmed. 

The second plot ripened at the same time as No. 1, and gave 2|^bush. per 
acres less grain, whilst the central area (No. 3) was imsatisiactory in every way. 
On the latter plot the seed germinated fairly well, but grew up into a thin short 
plant, which ripened about four or five days later than the other plots. 
Viewing the three plots in the paddock, one would have anticipated a greater 
discrepancy in the yields than was revealed by the thresher. The yield per 
acre for plot 3 was over 7fbush., giving differences of 17bush. 3lbs. and 
14bush. 48ibs. in favor of plots 1 and 2, respectively. With wheat at 3s. 9d. 
per bushel this amounts to a gross saving of £3 3s. lid. per acre in the case of 
plot 1. The cost .of purchasing and applying the extra 2cwts. of manure would 
come to 31s. or 32s. per acre, which leaves a net profit of like amount. It may 
be truly said that it is unfair to argue fi'om a single year’s test, more especially 
as the past season was particularly well suited to bring out the extreme values 
of such a test, but nevertheless the results obtained are so impressive that I 
liave thought fit to deal with them at some length. At the same time the 
figures are not to be regarded as furnishing reliable data on which to base 
future calculations. 


Table VI, — Manure Tests on Drift Sand^ Field No. 16. 

Varieh/ — , 


Kmf s Red {selection i 

2)- 



Yield 

Net Eetum for 

is. 

..IfoaurBS per Acre. 

per Acre. 

Busk. Lbs. 

Extra Manure— 
at 38. 9d. 

I. . 1-082 1 

1 Itdlbs. super. 

Icwt. niteite of soda J 

1 24 53 

32s, to 33s, 

11 .. 1-117 j 

' Icwt. sulphate of potash ’ 
' 195lbs. super. i 

1 


Icwt. nitrate of soda 

1 22 38 

25s. to, 26s, 

III. 0-604 

! Icwt, muriate of potash J 
I95lb8. super. 

1 

7 50 

' ,.■ 
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Variety Plots, 

These plots were sown at the same time as the rest of the field, and were 
manured at the rate of 2cwts. of superphosphate per acre. The series com¬ 
prises some 26 different wheats, and includes a number of hybrids. Naturally 
many of the yields are exceedingly low, for we are dealing with types that are 
yet to be acclimatised and that are frequently otherwise unsuitable to the 
district: some of the less common species are shy yielders even in their native 
homes. Unfortunately, the plots suffered more or less seriously from takeall,^^ 
particularly the soft wheat plots, as shown in the following table of estimates 
made hy Mr. Spafford :— 


Variety. 

Percentage 

of Crop ; 

Fan (selection 4) . .. 

.... (Approx. 

) 15 

Jonathan (selection 1). 

Marshall’s 3b (selection 2). 

(C 

20 

ii 

20 

College Comeback (selection 2). 


8 

Marshall’s 3a (selection 2) 

.... '' 

8 

Viking (selection 1). 

u 

4 

Federation (selection 1). 

.... ‘‘ 

20 


The full details in respect of these variety plots are contained in the sub¬ 
joined table :— 


Table VII. — Varieties^ Field No, 16 . 


Variety. 

Area, 

vSeed 

per 

Aere. 

Date 

Sown. 

. 

Date 

Germi¬ 

nated. 

Date 

Flowered 

Date 

Eipened. 

Total 

Grain. 

Grain 
per Acre, 


Aercs. 

Lbs, 









Bn-si 

.Lb. 

Bush. Lb. 

White Starch Wheat .. 

•026 

85 

Api 

.21 

May 4 

Oct. 

24 

Nov 

29 

0 

25 

16 

1 

Black Starch Wheat. 

•026 

85 

•t 

21 

tt 

5 

'>( 

30 

Dec. 

14 

0 

13 

8 

20 

White Spelt .... .. *. 

•026 

85 

« 

21 

it 

4 

xNTov 

, 8 

s. 

18 

0 

9 

5 

46 

Engrain Double. 

Triticum monocoocum.. 

•026 

85 


21 

tt 

7 

tt 

6 

tt 

6 

0 

6 

3 

50 

•026 

85 

a 

21 

it 

5 

Dee 

6 

Feb. 

4 

- 




Polish.. .. *.. 

•026 

85 

IC 

21 

it 

3 

Oct. 

22 

Dec. 

2 

0 

12 

7 

40 

Ble d’Australie.. 

•026 

72 

ti 

21 

it 

3 

<< 

30 

tt 

19 

0 

16 

10 

14 

Hybrid Massy ... 

*026 

72 

ii 

21 

tt 

3 

Nov 

. 4 

tt 

16 

0 

16 

10 

14 

Hybrid Bon Eermier. 

•026 

72 

it 

21 

tt 

3 

Oct, 

30 

it 

11 

0 

18 

11 

32 

Hybrid Battel .. 

•026 

7*2 

it 

21 

** 

4 

Nov 

. 8 

ti 

12 

0 

9 

5 

46 

Hybrid Briquet Jaune 

•026 

72 

n 

21 

(( 

3 

tt 

10 

ft 

14 

0 

13 

8 

20 

Hybrid Champlan.... ...... 

•026 

72 

it 

21 

it 

3 

Si 

29 


9 

0 

19 

12 

iO 

Hybrid Lamed . *... 

•026 

72 


21 

it 

5 

,i 

3 

It 

12 

0 

12 

7 

40 

Hybrid Bordier .... 

•026 

72 

u 

21 

it 

4 

it 

4 

a 

11 

0 

17 

10 

54 

Hybrid Grosse Tete . 

•026 

72 1 

it 

21 

tt 

3 

tt 

10 

it 

11 

0 

16 

10 

14 

Hybrid Tresor ... 

■026 

72 i 

a 

21 

it 

2 

it 

4 

tt 

n 

0 

8 

5 

7 

MarshairsNo. 3 a (selection 2) 

•634 

72 

May 4 

tt 

14 

Oct. 

25 

Nor. 

.29 

12 

60 

20 

16 

Viking (selection 1) ... 

'056 

85 


4 

tt 

14 

: 

7 

tt 

24 

1 

10 

20 

50 

Federation (selection 1).. 

FromAdjiniC .. 

•036 

85 

tt 

4 

t. 

14 


23 

tt 

29 

1 

12 

33 

•20 

•026 

85 : 

tc 

4 

tt 

14 

<e 

28 

Dec. 

7 

0 

28 

17 

57 

Fan (selection 4) . 1 

•403 

85 


5 

te 

14 

it 

15 

Nov. 

25 

5 

18 

13 

9 

Jonathan (selection 1) i 

*343 

72 ; 

a 

0 

tt 

16 

1 « 

24 

tc 

29 

9 

24 

1 27 

24 

Marshall’s No. 3 b (selection 2) 

■187 

72 1 

it 

5 

tt 

14 

tt 

23 

tt 

29 

5 

7 

i 27 

22 

College Comeback (selection 2) 

*275 

85 1 

. 

5 

tt 

14 

i c 

8 

i 

■22 

5 

18 

19 

i6 

Petatz Surprise ... 

•865 

72 

i 

5 

tt 

14 

it 

9 

' < c 

24 : 

7 

9 

8 

16 

Bearded Bieti.. 

i -179 

85 

tt 

26 

June 8 

Nov 

5 

ti 

12 

1 

\ 

60 

10 

15 


The total grain yield over the whole field (32-903 acres) is 830bush. 331bs., 
which gives an average return per acre of 25bush. 15lbs., and, if we disregard 
all plots under half an acre, we have a total area of 30*982 acres, yielding 
25bush. 441bs. to the acre.^ 
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FiEiiB No. 5 b. 

THs field forms part of tlie original College Farm. The soil is of a heavy^ 
sticky nature, and sets remarkably hard on drying; it frequently holds water 
on the surface for months at a time. The following schedule gives a prScis of 
the treatment of the paddock since 1897 :— 


1897. . . 

.. Bare fallow 

1904... 

... "Wheat 

1898 , 

.. Wheat 

1905. . . 

., Pasture 

1899.. . 

,. ."Wheat 

1906... 

.. Bare fallow 

1900... 

.. Bare fallow 

1907... 

.. Wheat 

1901... 

.. Wheat and oats 

1908.... 

.. Bare fallo-w 

1902. .. 

.. Pasture 

1908... 

. . Wheat 

1903. . . 

. . , Bare fallow 




Fallowing was begun sufficiently early for this class of land, and in Novem¬ 
ber precaution "was taken to apply a good ton of quicklime per acre. The lime 
was carted ont, deposited in small heaps evenly over the field, and subsequently 
spread and harrowed in. It w’as . most* fortunate that this should have been 
done, as there was little doubt that but for the effect of the lime on the physical 
condition of the soil the crops would have utterly failed. Even in a season of 
normal rainfall there is considerable risk with soil of this type, hut with over 
2Sm. nothing but disaster could have ensued. 

Fifty-five out of the 70 acres were sown with Gluyas (selection 2)—main crop 
—and the balance carried a number of different varieties of soft and flinty -wheats 
as well as those competing for the Government prize in the Lower North 
district. 

Main Crop, 

Area, 54*962 acres. Some 10 or 11 acres were seeded on the 12th and 13th 
of May, bnt owing to the heavy rain the soil became too soggy, and drilling 
w'as not finished until the 21st of May. One hundred and ninety-five pounds 
of superphosphate and 92ibs. of clean graded seed were sown to the acre. 
Generally speaking, the season was not satisfactory for this paddock, and the 
crop hung fire for some time, but as the season advanced it recovered well, and 
towards ripening gave every promise of a 25-bush, yield. The actual yield, 
however, was barely 21bnsh., but the grain was of -first-class quality. The 
total amount of grain harvested was l,153bush. 311bs., giving an average yield 
per acre of 20bush. 59lbs. When these figures are compared with those 
obtained on the lighter land in Dahlitz” and the still sandier soil in Ko. 16> 
the influence of the season on the yield is well brought out. 

Variety Plots, 

In this series are included, first, the flinty or Durum wheats; second, the 
latest selections of approved varieties of soft wheats; third, the competition 
wheats. If we except the permanent experimental field, the highest, yield per 
acnre this year was given by a macaroni wheat called Mahmoudi. This variety 
yielded Sfibush. 13lhs., but it belongs to a group that is, comparatively speaking, 
of , little importance to farmers generally. The varieties of Triticum Durum 
have all done well this season^ as compared with last yearns results. This 
'.■would gO' to, show thaLrulthough they are-regarded as useful varieties in regions 
that are too dry to grow^ soft wheats satisfactorily, they respond well when 
grown under better conditions as regards moisture. 

Of the pedigreed College wheats no less than three have yielded over SObush.; 
thus, King’s Bed (selection 4)‘ gave 33bush. 41ibs.; Late Gluyas (selection 4),^ 
?3bn8h. 81bs.; and Bearded Gluyas (selection 4), SObush. 351bs. , Three others 
have given over 2Bbush, per acre, and only two 'fell below the general farm 
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average. Probably, if these selected varieties had been sown in one of the 
other wheat, paddocks,, w'here tlie soil is lighter and natural drainage more 
complete, these returns would have been still higher; but even now they con¬ 
stitute a fitting rewmrd for the time and care bestowed upon them during the 
process of, their evolution. ' 

The competition wheats have all done fairly well with us, especially Richter's 
Eminence. , However, as the committee in charge of this scheme will doubtless 
publish a full report in due course, I will not go further into detail. Suffice 
it to say that, with two exceptions, the competition wdieats all fall below the 
average yield of the College Farm. 

No useful purpose would be served by calculating the general average of 
the whole of the variety plots, but for the sake of farm statistics it is advisable to 
include the total grain produced over the entire field (l,5r5obush. 11b.) and 
the yield (22bush. 91bs. per acreb The amount of superphosphate used was 
the same as in the case of the bulk crop, namely, 19r51bs. per acre.' Complete 
details are appended in tabular form. 


Table VIII.— Varieties in Field AU. 5b. 


Variety. 

* 

Area. 

Seed 

per 

Acre. 

Date 

Sown. 

Date 

Germi¬ 

nated. 

• 

Date 

Flowered 

Date 

Ripened 

Total Grain. 

Grain 
per Acre. 


Acres. 

Lbs. 









Bush. 

lbs. 

Bush.lbs. 

Main Crop— 














Oluyas (selection 2) .. 

54*962 

— 


— 


~ 


— 

- 

- 

1,153 

31 

20 69 

Variety Plots— 














Khleefah . ,...... 

•851 

85 

May 6 

May 15 

Oct. 20 

N’ov. 30 

20 

9 

23 41 

o 

o 

•731 

85 

(t 

6 


17 


11 

if 

24 

11 

18 

15 27 

Hmeerah.. .... 

•985 

«5 

n 

6 

■ 

15 

tt 

18 

ti 

26 

27 

29 

27 54 

Ahweedjah. 

•985 

85 

it 

6 

it 

16 


22 

a 

29 

27 

59 

28 25 

Mahmoudi. 

•567 

85 

it 

6 

it 

15 

tt 

20 

it 

30 

. . .20 

32 

36 13 

King’ s Red (selection 4) 

•731 

72 

it 

7 

tt 

16 

<. 

1 

i i 

14 

: 24 

37 

33 41 

King’s White (selec- 














tioa 4) ........... 

•911 

72 

it 

8 

tt 

18 

it 

6 

tt . 

20 

26 

34 

29 10 

Late Gluyas (selection 














4) .. . . 

•761 

72 

it 

8 

tt 

18 

it 

19 

ti 

28 

25 

13 

S3 8 

College Eclipse (selec- 














lion 2} . 

•224 

72 

it 

10 

tt 
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Carmiohaers Eclipse 
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26 

7 
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1 22 50 

Gluyas (selection 4) .. 
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Lambda (selection 4).. 
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Competition Wheats — 














Crossbred 73 . 

1*403 

72 

it 

7 

t( 

17 

i i 

a 

11 

16 

29 

■56 1 

21 20 

Richter’s Eminence .. 

1-418 

i 72 

ti 

•7 

a 

17 

tt 

14 

it 

22 

41 

1 ■ 

28 56 

Flinders .. 

1 403 

' 72 

tt 

7 

ti 

16 

■ < < 

28 

Dec. 

9 

' 32 

57 1 

,,23 29 

Hardy’s Elation...... 

1-418 

72 

it 

8 

it 

17 

ti 

24 

it 

1 

I 30 

43 1 

: 21 40 

Federation... 

1-433 

: 72 

i 

it 

8 

<( 

17 

tt 

■'22 

tt 

1 

1 

i . ^ 38 

35 J 

1 

26 55 


“ NoTTLE^sd’ " 

The treatment accorded to this field since it became College property is set 
■out in the,, report of the hay, returns.,. The southern half was,, |allowed rather 
late, and was scarcely fine enough at seeding time. Generally speakiii'g, the 
various wheats made good headway, but those on the flat sufiered from ex¬ 
cessive moisture rather badly. In January, whilst lying in the. stook, many of 
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tlieiii suffered considerable damage from the thunderstorm previously referred 
to. In, parts, the stooks ’^vere washed away by the flood waters ; indeed, it is 
literally true that some of the sheaves became so embedded in mud and rubbish 
tiiat picks had to be used to recover them. The wheats sown comprised a 
number of our own selections of different varieties and also a plot of Jonathan. 
Details in regard to sowing period, manures, and yields are given below 


Ta.ble IX. — Showing 


Variety, 


Gluyas (selection 2) .... 

Gluyas (selection 1) ........ 

Bearded Gluyas (selection 1) ___ 

Bearded Gluyas (selection 3) ...... 

Bearded Gluyas (selection 1)...... .. 

King’s Red (selection 3) 

Gluyas (selection 3) , 

King’s White (selection 3).. 

Late Gluyas (selection 3) . 

College JBolipse (selection 1). 

Carmichaers Eclipse (selection 1) .. 

Marshall's Xo. 3b (selection 1). 

College Comeback (selection 1), 
Marshall’s No. 3 a (selection 1). 

J onathan..... 


Wheat Returns from “ ISfottle^sJ^ 





Super- 

Total 

Yield 

Area. 

Date Sown. 

per 

pkos- 


Acre. 

pbate 
per Acre. 

Yield. 

per Acre. 


Acres. 


LPs. 

Lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. Ihs. 

4*478 

May27 

90 

L5 

84 56 

18 58 

11*604 

“ 29 

90 

196 

286 49 

24 43 

4-3.56 

June 6 

90 

196 

101 53 1 

23 23 

7*980 

May29 

90 

195 

131 57 1 

16 32 

11 •084 ' 

f * ‘ 28 \ 

\ to 29 i 

90 

195 

206 15 

IS 36 

23-089 

1 May27 ) 

\ to 28 1 

90 

195 

485 0 

21 0 

7*237 

i May26 \ 
\ to 27 } 

92 

195 

186 50 

26 49 

16*940 

j May25 ) 

( to 26 } 

90 

195 

445 13 

26 17 

3*081 

May 11 
“ 11 

85 

236 

55 2 

17 52 

1*419 

90 

236 

23 32 

16 35 

1*690 

10 

92 

236 

28 16 

16 43 

1*708 

10 

70 

236 

30 36 

17 55 

•862 

10 

70 

236 

11 48 

13 61 

2*079 

“ 10 
/ Apr. 30 ] 

78 

236 

36 50 

17 43 

19 072 

to 

{ May 3 ; 

90 

236 

334 36 

17 33 

I 

i 


^ There are several results included in the above synopsis that require explana¬ 
tion. In the flrst instance it should be pointed out that about 4f acres of King’s 
White (third selection) were sown on May 11th, and received 2361bs. of super¬ 
phosphate. It will be observed that the first selection of Gluyas has given nearly 
6bush, to the acre more than the second selection, but this is only an apparent 
anomaly, as the longer pedigreed wheat was seriously affected with “takeall,”' 
whilst at^ least one-third of the first selection chanced to be sown on a block 
that carried pease only four years ago. The margin of the pea plot was clearly 
shown by increased growth and tillering right up to harvest time. 

A similar discrepancy arises in connection with Bearded Gluyas. The first 
plot of No. 1 selection yielded 23bush. 2aibs. and the second plot 1 Shush. 
361bs., whilst the later grade (selection S) gave only Ibbush. 321bs. This can 
probably be explained on the following grounds i—The first plot of selection 1 
was entirely on the block that carried peas, and, furthermore, was all threshed ; 
the second plot of selection 1 was badly flooded in January ; indeed, it suffered 
more than any other variety ; the third selection plot was stripped, and badly 
stripped at that. At any time Bearded Gluyas is better threshed owing to the 
way the head hangs over, but in this instance the loss was unusually heavy on 
account of the employment of inexpert labor. None of the third selection 
reaped the benefit of the pea stubble. Both King’s Red (selection 3) and 
Gluyas (selection 3) were reduced in yield on account of the flood ivaters, and 
Jonathan was seriously affected with the growth of rubbish. Late Gluvas 
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(selectioD 3) has given rather a disappointing return, but it lodged badly in 
parts, and, moreover, it was stripped-—a method o£ harvesting which does not 
ns a rule secure such high returns as binding and threshing. It should be 
remembered that selection 4 of Late Glu 3 "as, in No. 5b, yielded over 33bush 
per acre. The total yield for the paddock was 24*49bush. 321bs. of grain, 
giving an average per acre of 21 bush. 59*71bs, The total acreage under wheat 
in this paddock was 116*669 acres. 


YIELDS OF THE MORE IMPORTANT YARIETIES. 

We have now arrived at a stage in the work of seed selection and improve¬ 
ment at the College when we are in a position to put the whole of the grain 
produced on the market as seed wheat, and it therefore seems fitting under 
these circumstances to include in this report a brief summary giving the average 
returns per acre for the past few years of some of the more important varieties 
that have been offered for sale. These figures, however, are not to be taken as 
indicative of the relative merits of these wheats, as the yield is only one of a 
very large number of factors involved in the determination of quality or charac¬ 
ter. As far as the figures are available they have been embodied in the 
following table of yields. It will be observed that prior to 1907 King’s Early 
was sown as a single variety, but subsequently the Red and White selections 
were kept distinct. 


Table X. 



1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

Rainfall (inches) .. 

23*05 

17*74 

15*06 

19*72 

16*71 

14*70 

Varieties, 

Bush, 

Bush, 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Oluyas . . . 

21*98 

23*46 

22*77 

12-99 

23*64 

20*71 

Late Gluyas . . 

20*96 

23*36 

— 

— 

—■ 

— ' 

Bearded Gluyas . 

19*14 

22*88 

30*82 

— 

1 — 

— 

King’s Red ... 

King’s White .... 

26*73 

26*25 

25*58 

27*51 

32*10 Y 1 
33*17 1 

16*01 

23*08 

20*07 

Jonathan . ....... 

18 18 

16*38 

21*75 

33*63 

i 19*83 

14*17 

Federation ...... 

1 26*91 

10*55 ' 

18*37 

— 

— 

— , 

Fan . 

13*16 i 

15*31 ! 

14*98 

6*54 ' 

—. 

18*66 

College Eclipse ^... 

17*73 

23*23 

— 

— 

— i 

— 

CarnuchaeFs Eclipse .. 

17*77 

21*75 

16*03 

26*10 

19*45 

17-89 

College Comehack ............ 

15*03 

19*81 

11*27 

17*93 

13-77 

15*89 

Marshall’s 3 a . 

18*32 

21*41 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Marshall’s 3 b ... 

18*79 

20*20 



— 

— 


GENERAL WHEAT AVERAGE. 

No reference has been made in this report to the wheat grown in the 
Permanent Experimental Field, as this will he dealt with in. a separate article 
later on, hut the final returns should be considered in connection with the 
general wheat average for the season. The acreage under wheat on the above 
field this year was 65*095 acres, and the total quantity of grain harvested 
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2,i05busb. 4Ilbs., giving* an average yield per acre of .S2bush. 211bs. A 
matter that admits of some argument is tlie inclusion or omission of the very 
small hand and variety plots, amounting in some cases to areas of less than one- 
fortieth of an acre. In one sense it seems reasonable to include all wheat grown 
as crop on the farm; yet, on the other hand, in the case of very small plots it 
is impossible to exclude the “fallow effect’’ of the numerous divisional lines 
and headlands, or the innumerable slight errors of observation that are inevi¬ 
table, and which, when multiplied to express the result in acre yields, are apt 
to give false notions with regard to the productiveness and relative merit of 
the different varieties. For the purpose of this report I have determined to 
exclude all plots covering less than half an acre of land, and although this only 
results in a difference of 31hs. per acre in the seasonal yield, yet it will appeal 
to practical men, inasmuch as it reduces the possibility of error to a minimum. 
The general average for the whole farm works out at 25bush. 51bs., and if 
we include the smallest plots it is 25bush. 2ibs. The total acreage under 
wheat is 329*045 acres, made up as follows:—Permanent Experimental Field, 
65*095 acres ; small plots (under half acre), *576 acres; field crops, 263*374 
acres. The total yield amounts in all to 8,239bush. 191bs., and of this 3bush. 
44lbs. was harvested from the small plots. 

This high average is undoubtedly due in some measure to the favorableness 
of the season, but on the other hand there were several factors operating 
against this beneficent influence. For instance, one of the paddocks chosen 
was a particularly heavy one, subject to water-logging; again “ takeall ” in 
some of its many forms did cotisiderable damage; rough weather sent several 
plots right down ; hot winds blighted off a good portion of the best crop, and 
checked grain development in the remainder; and, finally, the January flood 
considerably depreciated the return from “ Nottle’s.” The credit account is 
thus to a considerable extent balanced, especially when we take into our cal¬ 
culations the increased returns attributable directly to the practice of using 
high-grade seed. From the following summary it will be seen that this year’s 
average is the highest yet obtained, and I am sure that all who follow the 
progress of the College will agree that by their assiduous aud untiring efforts 
towards this end Professor Perkins and his staff have well deserved success. 


Table XL —Showing Average Yields of Wheat on College Farm 
from 1904 to 1909. 


Vear., 

i 

Kainfall. 

Area under 
, Wheat. , 

Averag-e Yield 
per Acre, 

."1904' . ■ 

Indies, 

14-70 

■ Acres. 
330*00 

Bush. 11)8, 

18 3 

190S ... .. 

16-71 

■ 212*00 

24 

1 1 ■ 

1906 

19-72 

318*00 

14 

30 


15-06 

178*00 

;.. ■ IS 

20 

^ '.'.''vv...... 

17-74 

258-62 

22 

14 

190'9 ............ 

23-05 

328*47 

! 

" 25 

5 


SUMMARY. 

To one whO' has recentlyTetumed ,to this 'State' after' an 'absence of eleven 
years thes'e ^fields; are eloquent of the. advantages to be derived from the con¬ 
tinuous and persistent adherence to thorough and seasonable cultivation of the 
land., rational manuring as dictated by an uninterrupted series of experiments, 
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and the adoption of an organised system for the raising of pedigreed samples 
of clean graded seed. When it is remembered that at the time the College 
site was chosen particular care was taken to select inferior land in order to 
submit scientific or rational farming to as crucial a test as possible, the raising 
of individual crops going between 30bush. and 34bush. per acre and the 
obtaining of a general farm average of over 25bush, are achievements which 
should stimulate and encourage those who are responsible in the main f(>r the 
good work that has been accomplished. This has been a record year, as it is 
the first occasion on which the coveted average of 25bush. has been obtained, 
but in view of the infiuence of the culling and grading of wheat on the yield 
I am inclined to think that we have not yet reached our high-water mark. 
However, it is not for me to prognosticate; all I desire to say in conclusion is 
that we shall continue along the lines indicated herein, and do ail in our power 
to command still further success. A tribute of praise is due to the students 
for the grit they have shown throughout the various stages of a protracted and 
tedious harvest. 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Distribution of Diplomas and Prizes. 


On Wednesday, March. 23rd, a large number of the friends of the students and 
of Roseworthy Agricultural College assembled in the ma.in hall of the institu¬ 
tion to witness the awarding of the diplomas and honors won during the year. 
The Hon. T, Pascoe (Minister of Agriculture) presided, and was supported by 
Messrs. J. W. Sandford (chairman), J. Miller, T. N. Hardy, A. M. Dawkins, 
and W. L. Summers (Secretary of the Advisory Board of Agriculture). After 
a few opening remarks the Minister called upon the Acting Principal (Mr. 
W. J. Coiebatch, B.Sc. (Agric.), M.R.C.V.S.) to read the annual report. 
This was as follows :— 

Mr. Minister, ladies, and gentlemen—It is my pleasing duty to extend a 
hearty welcome to those who have demonstrated their interest in the institu¬ 
tion by attending here to-day. Doubtless the exigencies of the period have 
deterred many others equally welcome from being present with us. But 
though absent in person, we feel assured they are with us in mind and spirit. 
It is, I believe, the first time since Professor Perkins joined the stafi nearly 20 
years ago that he has been absent on the occasion of the annual distribution of 
diplomas and prizes at the Rose worthy College. And it must be gratifying 
to him to realise throughout his tour that the present staff and students antici¬ 
pate with pleasure Ms return to the institution for which he lias done so inueh. 
Before passing on to consider the details of the year's work I would like to 
point out clearly my views on the value of this college to the State of South 
Australia. Having had practical experience of the educational methods em¬ 
ployed in the study of agriculture and the associated subjects in G-reat Britain, 
Australia, and New Zealand, I feel qualified to pass judgment on the merits 
of our oArn college, and to compare it with similar institutions in other parts. 
The solid foundation of hard, honest work on wliich the reputation of this 
establishment has been built up Avas laid down in the times of Professors 
Custance and LoAAiie, and there is no doubt that the strenuous and, in a 
large measure, successful efforts of those two pioneers to disabuse the public 
mind of its indefensible, ant ip at by, to the'college paved the, way for. the, grand 
work which has since been accomplished. Like most institutions of its kind 
the Ro.3eworthy College has passed through some troublous times ; but I am 
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in a position to know tliat in this respect it has a record that will compare 
very favorably w'ith that of any other college in Australasia. For some time 
the place was relegated to the gloomy depths of public disfavor, and conse¬ 
quently its influence in the State was very much restricted ; but of late years 
it may be said to have entered upon the halcyon days of its existence, and to 
have taken up its proper position in the vanguard of agricultural progress, 
not only in South Australia, but, indeed, throughout the Commonwealth. 

The rapid development of pubhc esteem has been due to several cogent 
causes, to which I will now briefly refer. In the first place, Professor Perkins, 
by his earnest and assiduous efforts to render the college useful as an experi¬ 
mental centre and as a reliable source of high-grade seed, has commanded the 
attention of practical men. It is not generally recognised in South Australia 
that at this college we have the first systematicalljr arranged, permanent, 
experimental field in Australasia. Furthermore, the scheme of investiga¬ 
tional work is now being extended, and it is doubtful if any similar institution 
in any of the federated States is to-day carrying on researches of such intrinsic 
value to the districts in wdiich they are located as is the Rose worthy Agri¬ 
cultural College. Again, the more liberal attitude of the Government has 
materially assisted in the development of the institution. At one time the 
operations on the farm and the activities of the college staff were seriously 
hampered by the leanness of the Government grant; but with the advent of 
more prosperous seasons this cause for complaint has practically been removed. 
It has thus been rendered possible to work the farm to better advantage and 
to provide more complete courses of instruction in the rural sciences. The 
throwing open of the broad acres for selection in districts of limited rainfall 
has aroused all sections of the public to the advantages to be derived from a 
closer study of soil and plant problems than has hitherto been considered 
necessary. The salutary influence of the seasons has also contributed to the 
success of the institution, and thereby assisted in the upbuilding of the reputa¬ 
tion which the college now enjoys. 

The outstanding feature of the Roseworthy College course is the thorough¬ 
ness with which the curriculum, as set out in the prospectus, is adhered to. 
We read of gigantic institutions elsewhere carr}dng hundreds of students, 
and offering instruction in multitudinous subjects, bearing more or less on 
agricultural science. But when we come to inquire as to the amount of land 
that is cultivated per student we find that it is quite impossible for the lads 
to obtain the necessary training in practical farm work. On some of the 
British agricultural farms the work is done almost entirely by paid hands, the 
students being merely instructed in the theory of practice instead of being 
taught to wrestle with the problems of the farm. On looking over the yearns 
work at Rose worthy T find that we had in all 516 acres under crop, 6S5 acres 
under fallow, and about 80 acres in vineyard and orchard. This gives a total 
(tf 1,231 acres under cultivation. Calculating on a basis of 48 students per 
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aEniim (wliicli was the average number on the roll during the last year) this 
area will provide a trifle over 25 acres per student. Personally, I do not 
think aay college can be^ expected to turn out men with practical experience 
as well as scientific knowledge unless an area of at least 2fj acres per student 
be brought under cultivation each year ;■ and yet there are institutions with 
several times as many students on the roil that cultivate still smaller areas 
than are worked on this farm. With regard to the farm operations for the 
year we have reason to feel pleased, inasmuch as the average wheat return 
was in advance of all previous records, being a few pounds over 25busii. per 
acre fox the whole farm. The college seed wheat has been eagerly sought 
after by farmers from far and near ; in fact, even with the new double grader 
at w'ork it will tax our ingenuities to satisfy all the demands by the middle of 
April Borne highly satisfactory returns were obtained from the seed distri¬ 
buted last autumn- No less than 120 farmers were then supplied, and from 
the reports which they have since submitted it is seen that, except where the 
crop was interfered with by disease, climatic conditions, or an overgrowth of 
weeds, the yields ranged from 15bush. to 44bush. per acre. 

The college roll-book shows the number of students in attendance during the 
year 1909-10 to have been 52, but the average number in residence at any one 
period was about 48. Actuated by desire to ascertain to what extent the 
farmers of this State were taking advantage of the course of instruction pro¬ 
vided at the Agricultural College, I made a close scrutiny of the roll, and 
classified the students according to the occupations of their parents. The 
results obtained, I regret to say, cannot be regarded as other than a reproach 
on the farming community of this State. New South Wales, Victoria, and 
Western Australia, taken collectively, are represented on the college roll to 
an equal extent with the South Australian farmers. The great bulk, however, 
ol those in attendance come either from the city or from rural homes that 
have no direct connection with the land. I am aware that practically the 
whole of the present students will eventually settle on farms of their own, 
but that in no way detracts from the deplorable apathy of the farmers in a 
matter that directly concerns the future of their children. In times of small 
yields and lean prices there was a tissue of excuse for the struggling farmer, 
who felt compelled to retain his sons^ services in the family interest; but 
surely to-day no one would dream of employing an argument so 
chimerical to support the continuance of such a system. That the farmers 
themselves recognise the good value of the work carried on here is evidenced 
by their regular attendance,in mcreasing numbers o.n Farmers' Bay, by the 
stream of inquiries, with which they favor us, and .by the keen' interest they 
evince in all .reports enianatmg:,%om the'college. ■ It, therefore,,seems "to me 
that in the matter of their'sons' education 'they'are. either wofully indifferent 
or thoughtlessly 'Selfish. ' The .'question ’ d.oes not directly concern me,'as my 
position here is of a temporary nature; but as a South Australian, and as one 
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who is desirous of seeing the productive capacity of the State steadily increase 
and the rate of agricultural progress maintained, I sincerely trust the time is 
at hand when the farmers’ sons of South Australia will he allowed to come 
into the heritage w^hich the Government has so fittingly provided for them. 

Let us now consider the diploma results for 1909-10. Seven students sat 
for the final examinations. Three of them have won a diploma of the first 
class, and four have secured second class diplomas. Although the record 
percentage obtained by Mr. Bkks last year has not been attained to 'by any 
member of the present class, yet, taken as a body, the results obtained by 
the diploma students of this year are of a higher order than have been recorded 
since the college was founded. Not only has every member of the senior 
class secured his diploma, but, further, they have won them with distinction, 
and have gained the splendid class average of 75.9 per cent. Although Mr. 
Cook has won the gold medal, it is only fair to point out that he is only two 
marks ahead of Mr. Wells in a total of over 2,000. Mr. Cook has gained 
87.55 per cent., and Mr. Wells 87.46 per cent, of the diploma total. In the 
the second year N. S. Fotheringham becomes the silver medallist with 86,8 per 
cent., and in the first year G. C. Love comes top with 91.5 per cent. In 
concluding this report, I desire, on behalf of the staff and myself, to con¬ 
gratulate those who have been successful in winning the diploma of the 
college, and also the prizewinners in the junior classes. In saying farewell 
to our senior students we naturally regret the severance of those ties of good 
fellowship that have sprung up through close association during a period of 
years. Wherever they go and in whatever walks of life they may be thrown, 
we wish them all successful careers. To those who are returning we would 
express a wish for a bright and enjoyable holiday, and we trust that they will 
reassemble well equipped to undertake the new responsibilities that their 
promotion entails. 

THIRD YEAR STUDENT, 1910, DIPLOMA. 

Order of Merit. 

First Class* 

1. Leonard John Cook, with honors in chemistry, surveving^ bookkeeping, 
dairying, and aviculture. 

2. Geoffrey Ersldne Wells, with honors in agriculture, veterinary science, 
chemistry, book-keeping, viticulture, dairying, and aviculture. 

3. Frank Rivington Sangster, with honors in aviculture. 

Second Class, 

4. George William Linnett ; 

5. Max Otte Weste, with honors in #ool-classing, dairying, and aviculture* 

6. Percival RumbalL 

7. Thomas Roy Moten, 
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Prize List. 

Third Year, 

L Gold medal, presented by the Ro^nil Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society, liighest aggregate in all diploma subjects—Leonard Jolin Cook. 

2. College second prize — Geoffrey Erskine Wells. 

3. Old students" cup, presented by tke Old Students" Association, liigbest 
aggregate in agriculture and veterinary science—Geoffrey Erskine Wells. 

4. Special prize, presented by members of tire Advisory Board of Agricul¬ 
ture, Ingkest aggregate all practical examinations—Geoffre}?’ Erskine Wells. 

5. Special prize, best outside work, presented by Mr. W. J. Colebatoli—- 
Leonard Jolm Cook. 

6. Viticulture and wine-making, presented by Mr. H. E. Laffer—Geoffrey 
Erskine Wells. 

Second Year. 

1. Silver medal, presented by Mr. W. J. Colebatcli, for higkest aggregate 
in all subjectS"—Norman Stewart* Eotberingliam. 

2. College second prize—^Ivan Sinclair Young. 

3. Special prize, presented by members of the Advisory Board of Agricul¬ 
ture, highest aggregate in all practical examinations—Norman Stewart 
Fotheringham. , . 

4. Viticiiltural prize, presented by H. Buring, Esq.—Norman SteAfart 

Fotheringham, . ■ , 

5. Special prize, presented by J, C. Genders. Esq., for best outside work-— 
Rupert M. Wright. 

First Year. 

1. Silver medal, presented by A,' L. Brunkhorst, Esq., highest aggregate in 
all subjects—George Clarke Love. 

, 2. College second prize—Harold Snow. 

3. Agricultural and farm dairies, presented by Mr. W. eJ. Colebatch— 
George Clarke Love. 

4. Bookkeeping, prize, presented by H. G, Pritchard—Harold Snow. 

5. English prize—George Clarke Love. 

6. College prize, for best outside work—Herbert Solly and Lewis Frederick 
Wilkinson, equal. 

At the conclusion of the distribution of prizes by Mrs. Pascoe, the Minister. 

''' deEvered a short' addr^w,: ;,^IS|eferr^ . to the good work that had been" 
done by the college as an educational institute, from which valuable 
information was disseminated through the medium of the press, and 
to an immeasurahle extent through its old students who had settled on 
the land. He also emphasized the importance of the work which had 
been carried out by the college in the direction of raising for distribution 
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among farmers seed wheat true to type and of first-class quality.. He 
had been impressed with the high estimation in which the college w^as 
held in the other States, and instanced a case where a large landholder in 
Western Australia had recently secured the services of two Roseworthy 
graduates to undertake the management of his property. He also made 
special reference to the generosity of the members of the Advisory Board of 
Agriculture in providing prizes for practical work in the second and third 
year classes. 

Messrs. Sandford and Miller, of the Advisory Board, expressed their appre¬ 
ciation of the college and the assistance it was rendering to the farmers of 
this State. 

On behalf of the college the Principal thanked Mrs. Pascoe for her kindness 
in distributing the honors, and expressed gratitude to the Minister for his 
attendance, and to those wlio had presented prizes to the institution. 
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IMPORTED FRENCH WHEATS. 


. By W. L. Stimmeks. 

A little over twelve montlis ago numerous paragraphs of a laudatory 
character concerning some new wheats raised in France hut grown in England 
were republished from English papers. At the suggestion of the Principal of 
Eoseworthy Agricultural College, the Agent-General was instructed to obtain 
seed of the best of these wheats for trial in South Australia. Acting under 
these instruetions, the Agent-General forwarded 12bush. each of Sensation, 
Treasure, and Eed Marvel, and 4bush. of White Marvel. The seedsman\s 
catalogue describes these wheats as follows :— 

Sensation,—'The earliest wheat in cultivation, compact ear, large grain’ 
short stiff straw, excellent cropper, has beaten in yield all other French and 
English wheats grown in France, 

Bed Marvel. —Very early, long ear, large plump grain, long strong straw, 
heavy cropper. The largest grained red wheat in cultivation. 

White MurveL—EsiTlj, exceptionally long ear, grain very large and round ■ 
The best white wheat for milling purposes, and the largest white-grained 
wheat in cultivation. 

Trea&un.'^YQTj early, long thick square head, long strong grain, rich in 
gluten, heavy cropper, straw of medium length and strong. 

Recent English journals continue to speak highly of these wheats. Sensa¬ 
tion is reported by tbe Principal of the Norfolk Experimental Station to ba^e 
done best of all varieties grown in the district. One grower threshed 64bush. 
per acre from an 8-acre paddock, and another 56bush, per acre from 11 acres. 
Red Marvel and Treasure are credited with equally high returns. 

Under the instructions of the Minister of Agriculture, arrangements were 
made by the Secretary of the Advisory Board of Agriculture for these wheats 
to be grown in the southern parts of the State, where it was considered they 
would do best The wheats were accordingly entrusted to Messrs. W. G. 
Mills, Native Valley; A. D. Hair, Kanmantoo; E. R, Eime, Lameroo ; H. 
Milne, Bordertown; I). Adamson, Penola; A. Sassanowsky, Mount Gambier; 
J. Frame, Mount Barker Springs ; H. A. Giles, Mount Pleasant; C, J. Whillas, 
Port Lincoln; T. Fengilly,’AIdinga. The Kybybolite Experiment Farm also 
received some of each variety for trial. 

The results of these tests have been very disappointing. Germination was 
in most cases indifferent, and the excessive wet winter destroyed a large pro¬ 
portion of the plants. At Kybybolite, Port Lincoln, Aldinga, Penola, and Mount 
Gambier the plots were total failures. At Penola, Mount Barker Springs, Port 
Lincpin, Mount Pleasant, and Bordertown the crops were too thin to form any 
idea of the probable yield per acre. At Lameroo the crop was badly blighted 
by hot winds. The most satisfactory results were obtained at Native Valley 
and Kanmantoo. Instead of being very early, these wheats proved much later 
than pur early mid-season varieties. They stool fairly well, hut keep on the 
ground until the warm weather sets in, when growth is very rapid. This fact 
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probably accounts for tbeir lateness compared witb otir own early wheats^ 
wbicli make most of their growth before the warm weather sets in. The 
wheats have every appearance of making good hay wheats, being of nice color, 
nearly solid in the straw, fairly heavy, and with plenty of flag. The grain on 
the whole is darker than local wheats. So far as it is possible to judge from 
one year’s test, the plants are very liable to lose their grain when ripe. 
Arrangements will be made for a further trial next season of each variety. 

Mr. W. G. Mills, of Native Valley, reports that Sensation yielded iOJhush. 
per acre and Treasure iljbush. In view of the fact that there was only half 
a crop, owing to excessive moisture and takeall, these returns are satisfactory. 
The grain is an improvement on the seed supplied, but lacks the brightness 
and weight of the local wheats. Many of the heads of both varieties were 
very large. 

From a very thin crop Mr. H. Milne, of Bordertown, harvested 7bush. per 
acre of Treasure, 8|bush. of White Marvel, and djbush. of Red Marvel per 
acre. He states that the wheat weighed well, the bags weighing 19‘21bs. to 
2081b, each. 

Mr. A. D. Hair, of Kanmantoo, reports Red Marvel yielded 12|-bush. per 
acre, the w'heat being of slow growth until it heads, when it grows very 
rapidly. The plant is always a very dark green and stands vvelL The grain, 
though a little pinched this year, was tested by the local agent to weigh 651bs. 
per bushel. 

Mr. D. Adamson, of Penola, advises that the wheat was sown rather late, 
and as very wet weather succeeded the sowing germination was exceedingly 
poor. Treasure was a complete failure, but White Marvel did fairly well under 
the circumstances, and yielded about l^bush. per acre; The crop was caught 
by hot winds when coming into head, and the sample is somewhat pinched. 

Mr. F. Coleman, of Tuela, Saddleworth, who received a small quantity of 
each of these wheats, reports that they were sown in somewhat sandy 
soil. They all suffered from excessive moisture in July and August, while 
the hot spells during October and November did a lot of damage, all of the 
wheats being more or less blighted. In some instances the top half of the head 
was completely spoiled. White Marvel yielded at the rate of 33bush. Stlbs. 
Red Marvel, 26bush. 2lbs,, and Sensation, 22bu8h. 551bs. per acre. 

Mr. J. Frame, of Mount Barker Springs, reports that seed was sown on May 
29th on land that had previously carried a pea crop. Only about 75 per cent, 
of the seed germinated, and on account of the excessive wet many of the plants 
died. At harvest fully two-thirds of the White Marvel had failed, and the 
yield from the balance was 9bush. 161hs., of which 281bs. consisted of tailings. 
Of Red Marvel the crop was damaged to the extent of three-fourths, and the 
yield was 6bu|ih. 20Ibs,, of which 20lbs. were screenings. The grain of each 
is good, the White Marvel being the better. 
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TRIAL OF STONE-GATHERING MACHINES, 


By W. L. Summers. 

In x4pril, 1888, E. Caldwell, in writing to tlie Hon. Coniniissioner ol 
Crown Lands, pointed out tlie “ necessity of a machine being provided for 
the better assistance of the farmer on our rougher lands for gathering stones 
and stumps hung loosely on the surface, and thus materially reducing the ^ 
cost of production/^ and he suggested that the Government should offer a 
bonus of £100 for the invention of such. This proposition met with the 



Portion of Held on wMch 1910 Trial was Held. 


approval of the then Commissioner, the Hon. Jenkin Coles, and on his recom¬ 
mendation the amount was placed on the estimates, the principal conditions 
required of the machine being ;— 

1. That it should be capable of gathering from the surface all loose stones 
or stumps of 11b. to 56ibs. in weight. 

2. The appliances to be attachable to an ordinary tip-dray, or to have a 
tip receptacle capable of carrying not less than 20cwts, of stones attached. 

3. To clear not less than 4ft. din. in width at one operation; draught not 
i to''.exceed'that of'three 'ordinary -farm horses. 

4* To be of reasonable cost, and of strong construction. 

'■■■ .■■■ ■■■ ■ ;:;2I' 
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A large iiniiiber of inventors souglit for fuller information concerning tlie 
requirements of tlie machine, and several intimated their intention of com¬ 
peting at the first trial, which was held at Boseworthv College' Farm on 
September Ittli, 1889. Only one. implement was, however, sent to the 
College, and the judges, in reporting on the trial said, this implement had a 
marked tendency to go too deep into the soil, and appeared to be altogether 
too light for the work expected of it. On the recommendation of the judges, 
a further trial was arranged for, and the conditions were altered to provide 
that the machine would only be required to lift stones of not less than 21bs. 



Field showing Stones put in Rows by Messrs. J. & R. Forgans’ Machine. 


in weight, and not less than 4in. across their longest axis. A second trial 
was accordingly advertised, and £150 made available for prizes. The trial 
was arranged for March 27th, 1890, on the farm of Mr. Faulkner, near Stans- 
bury. This trial was very much a repetition of the first. A number of 
inventors promised to put their machines to the test, but only one appeared 
on the field, but this proved a failure. 

Judging by more recent experience, the condition that the machines were 
to gather stones and stumps up to 56lbs. in weight, elevate them into a lecep 
tacle capable of holding 20cwts., and clear 4ft. 6in. in width at one operation” 
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with a di’auglit not to exceed that of three ordinary farm horses, was nn- 
doubtably too severe. In an article in the July, 1906, issue of this Journal 
the writer remarked—It was now recognised that a machine to gather the 
stones together into rows in the field would be a great help to those engaged 
in the cultivation of stony land; and that, when one considered the improve¬ 
ments efiected by our machinists in agricultural implements, it was not iin- 
reasonable to expect that if sufficient inducement were ofi’ered an effective 
stone-gatherer would be invented. 

The matter was taken up by the Advisory Board of Agriculture, and on 
its recommendation the Government reoffered the bonus of £100, and altered 
the conditions to permit of the stones being put together into rows, and 



Wtnnmg Machine, entered "by Messrs. J. & E. Torgan, of Port Pirie. 


making 281bs. the maximum wmight of stones to be shifted. A further tria 
was held at Paskeville in February, 1908, at which four machines competed 
All of these were designed to elevate the stones into a receptacle, but none 
of them were at all successful. In September, 1909, another trial was held 
at Faskeville, when five machines competed, two being designed to gather 
the stones into heaps, one to gather them into rows, and the others to elevate 
them. The three former machines gave sufficient promise of ultimate success 
to warrant the judges in recommending payment of a portion of the bonus, 
and advising that a further trial be held. Special stress was laid on the fact 
that to gather the stones into rows, free from soil, would answer the require- 
BieEtS'vof farmers. , 
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On Wedneday, March 16th, the fifth of these trials was held on the farm 
of Mr. S. R, Price, situated about three and a half miles from Paskeville 
Railway Station. The field selected was very rough with stones, and had 
been out of cultivation for a number of years. To loosen the stones a set 
of heavy harrows was run over the ground before the trial. 

Local arrangements were made by the chairman (Mr. A. Goodall) and 
secretary (Mr. L, Palm) of the Northern Yorke’s Peninsula Bureau Field 
Trial Society, while the members of the Paskeville Branch of the Agricultural 
Bureau provided the necessary teams, some 20 horses in all, and conveyed 
the macliines to and from the field. 


Machine entered by Mr. W. Heithersay, of Belalie North. 

The judges were Messrs. Hermann Koch and Paul Roach (of Kadina), and 
Mr. J. L. Williams (of the Rose worthy Agricultural College), while Mr. W. L. 
Summers (Secretary of the Advisory Board of Agriculture) acted generally 
as steward. 

The first machine to be tested, Mr. J. von Bertouch's, \vas practically an 
ordinary stump-jump cultivator, wfith a special attachment of rakes to gather 
the stones into rows about 7ft. apart. In addition it had a scoop to gather 
the stones into heaps. This machine was practically out of the running 
after the first round, the rakes and tines not being sufficiently strong, and 
as a stone-gatherer the work it accomplished was of little value. The inventor, 
however, stated that he was satisfied that if a stronger machine was used 
the rakes would gather the stones all right. 

The implement entered by Messrs. J. & R. Forgan, of Crystal Brook, 
consisted of attachments to a standard V-shaped stump-jump cultivator, 
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the stones being raked together into rows about 7ft. Gin. apart. It did very 
effective work, and gathered the stones fairly free from soil, leaving them in 
narrow, well-defined rows, whence they could be easily picked up with forks 
into wagons and carted off the field. 

Mr. J. C. Davies, of Port Pirie, had a machine built on somewhat similar 
principles; but, instead of distributing the stones into rows, collected them 
into heaps. Unfortunately, this implement met wdth an accident, and no 
opportunity was afforded to test it properly. Mr. W. Heithersay, of Belalie 
North, had the same machine as at the previous trial. This gathers the 
stones into heaps, but the hopper at the rear did not work too well.\t.With 
any but very large stones this is a cheap and effective implement for mse on 
land free from stumps, and general regret was expressed that the alterations 
suggested by the committee last year had not been made, as the machine 
was altogether too light for the work required. 

The judges reported—“ After careful consideration of the work done by 
machines, the judges have awarded J. & R. Forgans’ 83 points, and Mr. 
Heithersay’s 62, made up as under :— 


Judges' Award. 



Maximum 

J. & R. Porgaus’ 

W. Heithersay’s 


Points. 

Machine. 

Machine. 

Efficiency . ... 

45 

40 

25 

Gathering stones free from soil 

19 

7 

7 

Cost of clearing. 

20 

15 

9 

Strength of machine. .. 

10 

9 

6 

Simplicity of construction and 
working. 

7 

5 

7 

Cost of machine . 

8 

7 

8 

Total. 

100 

83 

62 


'' The other two machines having failed to stand the test, have not been 
brought into the judging. The judges are of opinion that Forgans' machine 
has done as much as can be expected of any implement in such land. The 
stones a,re thoroughly cleaned up into rows, wdiich could he rapidly picked 
up with forks, and put into drays. The land is also worked to a certain 
extent, and left in good condition to start the weeds before fallowing, and 
left cleaner than it would be if the stones were picked up by hand. The 
judges regret that Mr. Heithersay was unable to alter his machine, to make 
it heavier, and to gather the stupes freer from soil. They believe that, with 
very little expense, it could be mhde to do eft‘ective work on land free from 
heavy stones and stumps. The judges propose to recommend the Govern’" 
ment to allot the £50 bonus to Messrs. Forgan. In view of the fact that Mr. 
Heithersay received an award for practically the same machine at last trial, 
they cannot recommend any award on this occasion. The judges wish to 
point out that the stone-gathering attachment of Forgans' machine can be 
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affixed to practically any strong stump-jump cultivator or scarifier at a cost 
of about £13. In this machine the judges believe we have an efficient stone- 
gathering machine, which will considerably lessen the cost of removing stone 

from rough land.'' 

It was generally agreed by those present that Forgans' machine was clear¬ 
ing the ground better than was the general practice with hand-picking, and 
that the work done was better than they had expected any of the macliines 
to perform. This machine went over large stones and fixed stumps without 
injury. With a fiA^e-horse team and one man this implement AA'ould treat 
eight to 10 acres a day. For gathering stones for road-making in stony country 
it will undoubtedly proA^e an acquisition. 

On behalf of Messrs. Forgan Mr. DaAdes mo\xd a vote of thanks to the 
judges and committee. This was seconded by Mr. Heithersay and supported 
by Mr. Amn Bertouch. Mr. Paul Eoaeh responded on behalf of the judges, 
and said he was pleased indeed that the trial had shown at least one inacliine 
capable of doing the Avork required. Mr. Heithersay stated after the trial 
tliat he had competed at the first contest nearly 25 years ago, and he was 
satisfied that the right principle had at last been adopted in rowfing the stones. 
In the original trials too much was asked of inventors, as it Avas out of the 
question to gather and elevate the stones into a dray with any simple, in¬ 
expensive machine. 



A IIsEEun Field Eollek. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Tiie riionthly meeting of the above Board was held on Wednesday, March 
9th, there being present Messrs. J. W. Sandford (chairman), C. J. Tiickweii, 
C. J. Valentine, R. J. Needham, J. Miller, C. Willcox, G. R. Laffer, and 
Col. Rowell. 

The Acting Principal of Rose worthy College submitted details of exami¬ 
nation for prize offered by the members of the Board for the best marks for 
practical work. He suggested that books to the value of £2 2s, be offered 
for the third-year students and of £1 Is. to second-year students. The 
Board approved of the suggestions of the Acting Principal. 

Angaston Branch wrote, calling attention to the disadvantage producers 
of currants labored under owing to the absence of any regular market quota¬ 
tions in the daily papers. The Secretary was instructed to communicate 
with the editors of the Register and the Advertiser, and ask whether these 
quotations could not be published in their commercial columns, as was done 
with other lines of produce. 

- The Secretary stated that several of the Branches of the Bureau had made 
inquiries as to conditions of the proposed Moiineux Memorial Scliolarship at 
Roseworthy College. There seemed to be a feeling in some quarters that 
steps should be taken to limit the scholarship to the sons of persons actually 
engaged in cultivating the soil. On the motion of Col. Rowell it was resolved 
that no definite decision as to the conditions of proposed scholarship could 
be settled until they knew w^liat money wmuld be available ; but in any ease 
these details ^voiild have to be settled by the subscribers to the fund or by a 
committee appointed by the subscribers. 

The formation of a Branch at Murray Bridge, with the following gentlemen 
as members, was approved :—Messrs. S. McIntosh, J. Doyle, E. A. Manning, 
F. Schottelius, J. Stecker, P. W. Lehmann, J. Lehmann, J, C. Kuchel, E. 
KuOhel,'B. T. Ja.enseh, A. S. Martin, Eli Joyce T. S, Davis, A. J. Pulleine, 
and H-Taylor, u ’• y 'j,: ''yVuiiu /■ 

The following gertlemen were approved as members of the ii idemientioned- 
Branches :----Messrs.\J. H.:/Gloedei,.:Hookina J./N. Robertson, Golden Grove ; 
B.Barraud, Koppio y D. Freimh,,:f^ild. Horse Plains'; H. Haliion, Mall ala; 
A.'tod'R.''Mliittlesea and j;:'.Seiton,'C. Stigwood, Daw'son ; 
,G. Barrett,'''Kingscote 6. W. Doley, Longwood ; W. Napper, Jolinsburg; 
J. To'ukin^ and G. Spring,\*Eadina.-';- ■ M.- A.-■■Cronin, Shannon; P. and 0. Green, 
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Mitcliell; J. Atkinson, \V. B. Stacey, M. Magor, juii., and P. Clianipioii, 
Moonta ; J. L. Broadbent, Sutherlands ; F. T. Cooper, A. Lloyd, and J. 
Elliott, Kybybolite. 

Tlie resolution from the Northern Conference, held at Georgetown—that the 
Government should be asked to arrange for the appointment of qiialified 
veterinary surgeons in selected centres and to contribute a subsidy towards 
their' salaries—was discussed. Members of the Board were generally of 
opinion that this was a matter that stockowners could deal with without 
Government assistance. If the farmers in different districts would combiiie 
to guarantee an adequate salary they would have no difficulty in securing 
the services of veterinary surgeons. It was resolved that the Board cannot 
indorse the resolution of the Conference. 

Col. Rowell called attention to the few exhibits in the wiieat sections at 
the March show. It was scarcely creditable to the farmers of South Australia 
that siicli a poor show of the chief cereal crop should be made year after year. 
The officers of the Agricuiturai Society were anxious to make this section of 
the sho^v a success, and would be glad to know why there was so little com¬ 
petition. Mr. Miller thought it was chiefly due to the fact that most farmers 
were not in a position to clean and grade their wheat up to the weight per 
bushel necessary to win the prizes. The Secretary said he wondered whether 
the absence of competition ’was due to the fact that the majority of farmers 
did not attend the March show. It might be that there wwld be more 
competition in September, and more interest would undoubtedly be shown 
in the exhibits 

It was resolved that members of Branches be asked to say why there was 
so little competition, and to suggest how to secure a betteivexhibit at future 
shows. 
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EXPERilVlENTAL FARM NOTES, 


Turretfield. 

The work of wheat improvement being carried on at '^^arafield has developed 
to such an extent that it has been found necessary t''^ provide a greater area 
lor this purpose, and a block of about 40(> acres accordingly set 

aside on the recently’-purchased Government Dairy f^tud Farm at Turretfield. 
Arrangements are now being made to put in a crov about 100 acres 

of land that have been prepared and fallowed. T'he idea in procuring this 
land was‘that as varieties became improved by crossbreeding 

at Parafield they could then be transferred to 'rurretfield for further trial 
and for the growing of sufficient quantities of thd^® varieties for distribution 
among the rest of the experiment farms and thrOpgbout the State. There 
can be no doubt that it is very necessary to supply farmer with seed 
improved by selection, and clean and true to name, Ibe newly-acquired 
block at Turretfield will very much facilitate work in tips direction. 

Kangaroo Island. 

Much interest has been taken in the development of Kangaroo Ish nd, and 
the Department of Agriculture arranged for experiments to be conducted 
several centres last ^ason, but for various reasons the results were not at\ 
all satisfactory. One great difficulty the Department had to contend with 
was the securing of suitable labor. The experimental farms are situated at 
a very considerable distance from the developed part of the island, and con¬ 
sequently their working was carried on at very great disadvantage. The 
Department came to the conclusion that a change was necessary, and they 
have sent over to the island a number of men and a team of horses to carry 
out the work of preparing three 15-acre blocks on the north and west of the 
hundred of Seddon for' <^ropping this year. A comprehensive scheme of 
manurial and variety experiments has been arranged on the farm of Messrs. 
Wight and McPherson in the hundred of Cassini. A series of grass plots have 
also been arranged for on this farm. In the south, manurial experiments 
have been undertaken by Mr. Roberts. 

A^eitch's Well. 

Good progress has been made with the work at the experimental station 
at Veitch^s "Well, in the Loxton district, since the new manager (Mr* Wilson) 
took charge of the place, A house of six rooms has now' been finished, the 
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scrub on an area of about 540 acres has been burnt, and the land is 
now ready for ploughing. For cropping next season about 100 acres of 
late fallow have been prepared, and will be seeded forthwith. The rest 
will be ploughed and put in at a later date. A comprehensive scheme of 
experiments at this centre has been prepared, including amongst other things 
thin seeding as against thick seeding, cultivation experiments—that is, no 
ploughing, ploughing 4|in- deep, surface discing of the land previous to 
sowing, manurial experiments principally confined to the results obtained 
from using different quantities of phosphate, and variety experiments, wheat 
and oats. Of course, it is quite impossible to do very much on dry farming 
lines on land still holding the stumps, but next year a fair area will be fit for 
conducting such work. 

Shannon. 

The work on the Government Experimental Farm at Shannon, on Eyre’s 
Peninsula, has now been commenced in preparation of the land for this 
season’s crop. Mr. McLean left for the West Coast a fortnight ago, and he 
has a number of men engaged in burning the scrub off the 300 acres which 
has been rolled. It is expected to crop 200 acres of this area this season. 
A good deal of work will have to be performed before the place is in proper 
order—such as the erection of buildings, fencing, and the finding of water. 
The biggest item in pioneering work of this kind is the erection of the home- 
stead, and that will be deferred for some little time. Only temporary sheds 
and houses will be erected in the meantime. There is undoubtedly room 
for a farm of this nature on the West Coast, and as it is to be run on demon¬ 
stration lines considerable interest will be taken in the work by residents 
of the district. 
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PRiCKLY PEAR AS FODDER FOR STOCK. 


A great deal has been written from time to time concerning the value of 
different varieties of Opiintia (prickly pear) as food for stock in dry districts. 
Throughout the semi-arid regions of America considerable attention has of 
late years been given to the cultivation of these Opuntias, and Senator McColl, 
in his report to the Federal Government, deals at some length with the experi¬ 
ments now being made in the United States, especially in Arizona and Texas, 
where fairly large areas have been planted to prickly pears as a fodder crop 



SPINELESS CACTUS AT ANGOOBICHINA. 

Stock eat all leaves within reach. 


for stock. It is claimed that experiments have shown that one acre of pear 
will,keep a cow for the whole year, provided some concentrated foods 
are also given. A great deal has also been heard of the results alleged 
to have been obtained by Burbank in the elimination of the sjdne, 
and the importance of the 3 'ield from these Opuntias. Recently Mr. J. V. 
Whjde, of Angoorichina Station, in the Far North, brought to the office of 
the Minister of Agricultme samples of seven different varieties of prickly 
pear, grown at the home station around the cultivated paddocks and in the 
garden. These were planted over 30 j"-ears ago for purposes of ornament, 
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when the station was held by the late H: C. S.waii. So far, doubtless owing 
to the dry atmosphere, these have shown no tendency to spread to such an 
extent as to suggest the possibility of becoming a serious nuisance, as is the 
case in New South' Wales and Queensland. Mr. "^Wiyte states that when¬ 
ever they are short of feed for milking cows use is made of the leaves. One 
of the varieties is practically thornless, and where stock can get at it they 
eat all the leaves within reach. With the other ^ varieties the thorns are 
scorched off before being g'iven to the cows, which have now become very fond 
of this fodder, and do w^ell on it. There is considerable difference, not only 
in the growffh, but in the palatableness of the different varieties, and' the 
COW’S show’ a decided preference for a thick round leaf kind with strong thorns, 
'while the practically spineless variety comes next. Mr. Whyte is of opinion 
that in our Far Northern districts, where dairying has been adopted exten¬ 
sively, that a. five-acre paddock of prickly pear wmiild be a valuable standby. 
Once the p'laiits arc well established, say four years old, he is of opinion that 
an acre of prickly pear would keep 10 head of cattle for three months in the year, 
provided there was a fair supply of dry feed in addition, as by itself the pear 
causes scouring. He has a decided preference for the strong, thorny kind, 
as there is no necessity to fence it off, and it is not injured by rabbits. More 
labor is, of course, involved than is the case with the thornless variety, but 
he is of opinion that this is compensated for by the fact that it is unnecessary 
to protect it against stock and rabbits. 
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BRANCH BUREAUS AND ARBOR DAY, 


By R. H. Ball, Angaston. 

The institution of an annual Arbor Day in connection with the public 
schools throughout the State was a wise provision, which, if carried out in 
its entirety, could not have failed to be of great ultimate benefit to the com¬ 
munity, as it would not only provide interesting and useful lessons to the 
pupils in tree planting and culture, but would awaken in their minds at an 
impressionable age an interest in planting trees for ornamentation, shelter, 
shade for live stock in summer, and for a reserve of timber for future needs. 
But, although it has now been established for a number of years, there is 
good reason to fear that the objects aimed at have by no means been attained. 
In many districts Arbor Day is quite ignored; in others it is regarded as an 
excuse for a school holiday, and the planting, if any, is hurried and perfunctory; 
in others again, although a fair number of trees or shrubs are planted, the 
work is done in a haphazard fashion, without expert assistance or instruction. 
Nothing is done to arouse a living interest in the children, or to impress them 
with the importance of the ceremony. After the day itself no further thought 
is bestowed on the plants, and the great majority perish for lack of a little 
care and attention, and those that struggle through show poor growth. The 
same thing occurs year after year. Doubtless there are some districts where 
Arbor Day is carried out in the spirit hoped for by its original promoters; 
but these axe exceptions, and, speaking'^generaliy, there is a deplorable lack 
of interest and enthusiasm. 

At a joint meeting of Lyndoch and Angaston Branch Bureaus, held at 
Lyndoch in September, 1908, after listening to a thoughtful paper by 
Mr. Mitchell, of Williamstown, on the wanton destruction of our 
native forests, I pointed out that a proper and general observance of 
Arbor Day would go far to mitigate the evil, not only by encouraging increased 
planting, but by impressing on the growing generation the criminal waste¬ 
fulness of unnecessarily destroying any growing trees, and by inculcating 
a desire to plant rather than destroy, and suggested that probably much good 
might be done by the Branch Bureaus throughout the country co-operating 
with the local Boards of Advice with a view to placing Arbor Day on a sound 
practical footing. I appeal to all members of the Bureau to do ail in their 
power to bring about the co-operation suggested, and to raise Arbor Day 
from a dry skeleton to a living benificent national institution. The*'trotible 
will be small and the reward certain, and in proportion to the earnestness 
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and thorongliness of tlie workers. The Government afford every facility 
by tlie free distribution of trees of various kinds, and should any special 
varieties be desired surely there is no district in South Australia that cannot 
afford the few shillings necessary for their purchase and freight. 

The Advisory Board of Agricultnre and the Branch Bureaus have done, 
and are doing, an immense amount of useful work, and if they take up this 
matter, which is well within their province, and cany it to a successful issue, 
it will certainly not be one of the least worthy of their achievements. 

It is possible that fnll consideration may induce members of Bureaus to 
take interest in tree-planting on their own account, independently of Arbor 
Day, and this will be an added benefit. As a matter of picturesqueness 
surely no one would prefer a bare plain or hillside or road to one shaded with 
graceful trees, and no owner who has regard for the wellbeing of his stock 
would prefer for them a bare paddock to one provided with trees here and 
there for shade from heat, and clumps for shelter from cold, rough weather. 
Even in cultivation paddocks clumps in the corners take little room, and 
afford shelter ; and a row or double row of trees on the margins would mitigate 
damage from winds. 

The time is not far distant when timber trees suitable to local conditions 
and fit for any commercial use will be a valuable asset; and, as the cost of 
planting a tree and giving it a fair start is very small, and thereafter it is 
constantly growing in value without attention or expense, planting may fee 
regarded as a sound commercial speculation, and worthy of the attention of 
every landholder. At one time the forests of America were considered 
inexhaustifele, feut already the Americans are viewing with apprehension 
the rapid diminution of their reserves of timber. In India the British 
Government have found it necessary to establish, at great expense, a 
Department of Forestry to carry out the re-afforestation of the country, 
owing to past denudation. 

In view^ of these facts it behoves us to preserve our natural forests wherever 
practicable, and should clearance of timber fee necessary for any special 
purpose, to encourage planting elsewhere to maintain a balance. 

Another point may fee touched on incidentally. It is generally admitted 
that the denudation of large areas of forest land materially reduces rainfall, 
and in a country like South Australia this is worthy of consideration. 
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ANALYSES OF FERTILISERS. 


By W. L. Summers, Inspector of Fertilisers. 

The following results of analyses of samples of fertilisers taken during the 
past few months, are published for general information. In each case the 
certificate of constituents or guarantee registered hy the vendor is shown in 
parantheses, thus (36 per cent.), immediately before the results of the 
analyses:— 

Adelaide Chemical and Fertilizer Company, Limited—Mineral super., water- 
soluble phosphate (36 per cent.), 39*1 per cent., 37*8 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical and Fertilizer Company, Limited—S.ii. super., water- 
soluble phosphate (30 per cent.), 33*4 per cent., 33*8 per cent., 32*3 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical and Fertilizer Company, Limited—Super, B., water- 
soluble phosphate (16 per cent.), 14*7 per cent., 17*2 per cent.; citrate-soluble 
phosphate (14 per cent.), 22*3 per cent., 23*6 per cent.; acid-soluble phosphate 
(8 per cent.), not tested, 

Adelaide Chemical and Fertilizer Company, Limited—Guano super,, water- 
soluble phosphate (25 per cent.), 32 4 per cent., 27*3 per cent., 28*6 per cent. ; 
citrate-soluble phosphate (5 per cent.), 4*2 per cent., 6*5 per cent., 4*6 per 
cent,; acid-soluble phosphate (8 per cent.), not tested. 

Adelaide Chemical and Fertilizer Company, Limited—Wheat manure, water- 
soluble phosphate (28 per cent.), 31*4 per cent,; citrate-soluble phosphate (5 
per cent.), 11*8 per cent. ; acid-soluble phosphate (7 per cent.}, 4*2 per cent.; 
nitrogen (1*05 per cent.), 1*01 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical and Fertilizer Company, Limited—Boneclust, nitrogen, 
(3*25 per cent.), 3*74 per cent, ; acid-soluble ^phosphate (45 per cent.), 48 
per cent, 

E, Anders k Sons—Bonediist, nitrogen (3 per cent.), 4*30 per cent.; acid- 
soluble phosphate (40 per cent.), 46*3 per cent. 

Bagot, Shakes, & Lewis, Limited—Japan super., water-soluble phosphate 
(38 per cent.), 40 3 per cent., 40*4 per cent. 

Crompton k Sofx—B onedust, nitrogen (3*8 per cent.), 4*10 per cent.; acid- 
soluble phosphate (44*67 per cent.), 46*3 per cent.; fertiliser, nitrogen (3*3 
per cent.), 3*23 per cent.; potash (3*8 per cent.), 0*14 per cent.; acid-soluble 
phosphate (1*20 per cent.), not tested. 

Elder, Smith, & Company, Limited—Lawes’ super., water-soluble phosphate 
(36 per cent.), 39*3 per cent., 38*4 per cent.; superphosphate, water-soluble 
phosphate (36 per cent.), 39*4 per cent. 

A. H. Hasell—Superphosphate, water-soluble phosphsite (38 per cent.), 
40*8 per cent., 41*9 per cent, 

Mount Lyeil Mining and Railway Company, Limited—Standard super., 
water-soluble phosphate (30 per cent.), 37*2 per cent., 38*9 per cent., 41*9 per 
cent.; citrate-soluble phosphate (2*18 per cent.), not tested; acid-soluble 
phosphate (4-36 per cent.), not tested.; Adelaide super., water-soluble phos¬ 
phate (30 percent.), 33*1 per cent.; citrate-soluble phosphate (2*18 per cent.), 
not tested; acid-soluhle phosphhte (4*36 per cent.), not tested. 

Norman & Co.—-Super., water-soluble phosphate (36 per cent.), 39*2 per 
cent., 37*8 per cent.; acid-soluble phosphate (3 per cent.), not tested; Thomas 
phosphate, acid-soluble phosphate (30 per cent.), 31*6 per cent. 

Wallaioo Phosphate Company—Super., water-soluble phosphate (36 per 
■ ceBt,), 35*9 per cent., 41*3 per cent., 39*5 per cent.; ■ Y.P. super., water-soluble 
phosphate (30 per cent.), 33*4 per cent. 

WiEs & Co.—Globe super., water-soluble phosphate (36 per cent.), 41*1 per 
'cent.: 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTAL WORK, 1909-10. 


By William Angus, B.Sc., Director of Agriculture. 

{Cojitinued from page 645.) 

Wheat production is the staple industry of this State, and consequently it 
is inipoitant for the farmers in the various districts to know (1) the varieties 
best suited to that district, and (2) the manures required so as to give the 
most profitable yield. Variety and manurial experiments have, therefore, 
been arranged in various wheat-growing districts of the State. 


WHEAT VARIETIES TEST. 

These have been carried on at Rhine Villa, Bews, Caltowie, and Koolunga 
for five years. The conditions existing in these difierent districts are such 
as to make the test of very considerable importance. Here were sown several 
of the older varieties of wheat along with some of our best newer varieties, 
and it is gratifying to find that in nearly every case the best new wheats 
held their own against the varieties grown previous to their introduction. 


Table I .—Wheat Varieties Test. 




i J. W. Vigar, 

R. Barr, jun., 

F. Lehmann, 

J. Sandow, 

Yai’iety. 

Year. 

i Khine Villa, 

Bews, 

Caltovie, 

Koolunga, 



Bush. ^ Acre. 

Bush, p Acre. 

Bush. ^ Acre. 

Bush. Acre. 


1905 

11 

134 

354 

32 


1906 

9i 

23 

291- 1 

204 

‘Yandilla King . , 

1907 

2U 

84 

334 

134 


1908 

993 

74 

17| 

164 

1 

1909 

254 

•23| 

254 

38i 

Average ... 

18 

15 

28 ■ 

. 24 

/ 

1905 

14i 

164 

31 

— 

1 

1906 

8 

22 

, 29 

19 

Dart’s Imperial, j 

1907 

184 

1 124 

!' ■ 26 1 

13f 

1908 

25| 

i 74 

i 15i 

16 


1909 

24 

1 224 

1 .22 J 

31 

Average. 


18 

t 

1 

1 25 

...20 

/ 

1905 

64 

104 

! __ 

i ■ 26 


1906 

124 

194 

334 

i 17 

Federation.^ 

1907 

m 

14| 

i ■ 294 

i ■ 84 

1 

1908 

; 30 

64 

! lO"' 

i 15 

[ 

J 1909 

j , 

i; v 18‘, 

■ 264 

37| 

Average. 


'l6f ....... 

1 13J 

i 

21 
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Table I.—TF/20«; Varieties Test —continued. 




J. W. Vigar, I 

R. Barr, |un., | 

F. Lelinianii, 

J. Sandow, 

Variety. 

Year. 1 

Rhine Axilla, 

Bews, 1 

Oaltowie, 

Koolunga, 


1 

Bush. Acre.; 

Bush. Acre.j 

Bush. Acre. 

Bush. Acre. 


1905 

11 

Ilf 1 

301 

271 

i 

190() 

51 

21i I 

27' 

161 

Marsliall’s No. S / 

1907 

m 

131 

28 

ill 

i 

1908 

21 

fii ' 

17| 

141 

f 

1909 

m 

ISi- 

251 

321 

Average.» 

i UJ 

14 

25f 

201 


■ , 1905 

7 

101 

_ 

‘ m 


; 1900 

111 

211 

— 

211 

(Jarniichaer.s } 

1907 

181 

142 

— 

71 

Eclipse 1 

= 1908 

211 

6 | 

— 

9? 

1 

^ 1909 

211 

14 

— 

30i 

Average. 1 

IG 

13| 

— 

18 

, 

i 1905 

7 

n 

21 

_ 

\ 

! 1900 

13 

23 

221 

201 

Cbmeback ..... 

! 1907 

15| 

141 

221 

5 

} 

! 1908 

211 

4 

l-2i. 

6 .i- 

\ 

1 1909 

19 

13 


30| 

Avt^rage..... 

i 

15? 

13 

15'} 

^ 1(> 


: 1905 

_ 

13 

33.2 

_ 

1 

; 1900 

; — 

22 

2(>1 

— 

Silver King .. • - \ 

1 1907 

— 

12 | 

201 

^ — 

1 

1 1908 

— 


1 211 

— 


i 1909 

— 

17 

[ . 221 

, 

Average. 


- ' 14 

1 20 

— 

/ 

1 1905 

_ 

101 - 

i 30 

_ 


! 1900 

— 

221 

1 25J 

_ 

Phillis’ Marvel . / 

i 1907 

— 

I4f 

i 281 

_ 


! 1908 

— 

01 

1 15| 

___ 

1 

1 1909 

— 

1 19| 

1 

— 

Average. 


— 

1 14f 

1 --— 

25 

— 

/ 

1905 

144 



29 


1906 

25i 

— 

1 ™ 

10 | 

Nliill ... 1 

1907 

m 

— 

j _ 

7-1 

/ 

1908 

6 

— 

j __ 

91 

\ 

1909 

20 | 

— 

1 ^ 

32^ 

Average_■. 



— 

1 — 

m 

/ 

1905 


16i 

_ 



1900 

■ — 

191 

_ 

__ 

Ghiyas.< 

1907 

,- ■ 

14i 

_ 

__ 

1 

1908 ; 

— 

7 

_ 


\ 

1909 i 

— 

241 



Avenge..... 



16J I 

■ 1 
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As will be seen from tlie above table, tlie results have been arranged this 
year so as to give the averages for each variety at each centre. Yandilia 
King, Dart's Imperial, Federation, and Giuyas come out top at nearly all 
tlie four centres. It is gratifying to find, however, that Comeback beats 
Marshaii’s No. 3 at Rhine Villa, and is only a bushel behind Marshall's No. 3 
at Bews, but it is far behind that variety both at Caitowie and Koolunga. 

The results are made sufficiently clear in the table, and call for no further 
comment. 

There are various centres throughout the State where variety tests were 
commenced later tlian those discussed in the previous table. It was thought 
desirable, therefore, to give the results of each centre separately, especially 
as the varieties tested differed in each of these districts. 


Bagster, 

West 

Coast (Mr. T. 

Freeman). 


Beginning with Bagster, 

on the West Coast, the following 

table gives the 

results for the three years 

1907, 1908, 1909 



Sown with 65ibs, mineral super 

per acre— 



Vaiietv. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

Average for 

3 Years. 



Bush. 

Bush, 

Bush. 

Giuyas . 

16 

10 | 

154 

14 

NHU. 

13 

12 

144 

13 

King's Earlv. 

11 

.. 124 

15 

13 

Boomerang. 

111 

10 

9i 

104 

Comeback.. 

8 

12 

9i. 

9| 

All ora Spring . 

8 

84 

12 

94 

Smart's Earlv. 

8 

10 

94 

9 " 

Yandilia King . 


9 

124 

8 | 

Dax^t's Imperial . 

4 

8 

144 

8 | 

Marshall's No. 3. 

5 

8 

124 

.. 84 

Carmichael's Eclipse.. 

'^2 


10 

84 

Red Straw. 

. 6 

8 

84 

74 


Here Giuyas, Nhill, and King's Early—^ali three early varieties—take 
premier place, and it is noticeable that Comeback beats Yandilia King, 
Marshall's No. 3, and Carmichaers Eclipse. 


Streaky Bay (Mr. A. E. Lovegrove). 

The next centre dealt with is Streaky Bay, further down on the "West Coast, 
where Federation takes first place, followmd by Dart's Imperial, Yandilia 
King, and Carmichaers Eclipse. 
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Sown ivith 80 ibs. mineral super. 

. . 1907 . 

per acre— 

1908 . 

1909. 

Average for 

variety. 

Busli. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

3 lears. 
Bush. 

Federation . 

4| 

20 

20 | 

15 

Dart’s Imperial . 

2 

•• Ilf .. 

17i 

10| 

Yandiila Ki,iig ...... 

3 

12 

16 i 

.. lOi 

CarmichaeFs Eclipse. . 


.. 12 | .. 

11 

9i 

Comeback ... 

2 

.. Ill- .. 

12| 

8 | 

Gallant .. 

2 

10 

lOf 

7s 

. . 1 4 

Neumann's Early - 

24 

9i .. 

— 

6 


Koppio (Mr. J. H. Newell). 

On tlie eastern side of ttie peninsula we have a centre at Koppio, wheie 
the resnits are as follows :— 

Sown with 1121bs. mineral super, per acre— 


Variety. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

Average for 
3 Years. 

Bush, 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Federation.. 

. 24| . 

12 

9 

15 

Yandiila King .... 

. 21| . 

11 

4| . 

12| 

Purple Straw . 

. 19 

121 . 

6J . 

124 

Bart’s Imperial ... 

. 18 

12 

6| . 

12J 

Comeback. 

. 13| . 

9i- . 

— 

111 

Majestic.'. 

. 19| . 

9| . 

• 

Hi 

Gluvas .. 

. — 

8 

. 

7| 

Gallant .. 


8i . 

4| . 

6-1- 

Neumann's Early .. 

. —“ 

6-1 . 

7i . 

6| 

King's Early. 

. - 

7| . 

0-4 ■ • 

61 

Silver King. 

. — 

— 

3f . 

3f 


In 1908 and 1909 the }delds at this centre were considerably reduced by 
the crops being damaged by hot winds. Here Federation is considerably 
ahead of the others, wliile Yandiila King, Purple Straw, and Dart’s Imperial 
make good seconds, followed by Comeback. 

Shannon (Mr. J. J. Cronin). 

A large tract of new land is being opened up by the line of railway from 
Port Lincoln to Yeelanna. Last season a centre 'was established in the 
hundred of Shannon, and the foUowing table gives the results of the wheat 


varieties test 

Variety. Yield per Acre. 

nush. Lds. 

Federation. 13 33 

Neumanns Early... 12 20 

Gluyas .. 11 39 

’Walker's ................. 10 '23 
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It will lie seen that only four varieties were tested, and of these Federation 
takes first place, witli a yield of IJJbiislu 


CooNALPYT^ (Mr. G. E. Venning). 

In the Coonalpyn district the,experiment with varieties has extended only 
over two years. Unfortunately, the results of 1909 rvere seriously interfered 
with by excessive wet during the winter season. The following table gives 
the results:— 


Sowm with 1121bs. mineral super, per acre— 


Variety. 

1908. 

1909. 

Average for 
2 Years. 


Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Yandilla Kina . 

. 10 

57 

8 

Federation. 

. n .. 


74 

CarmieliaeV's Eclipse. 

• • 

— 


Comeback. 

. 61 .. 

— 

6i 

Gluyas . 

. s" .. 

5 

f)|- 

Neumann's Early. 

. 8 


01 

King's Early .. 

Dart's Imperial .. 

. Sl~ .. 

...... 8f .. 

4-1 

4 

6J- 


Lameroo (Mr. F. W. Eime), 

The newly-developed district of Pinnaroo has within the last three years 
produced a large quantity of wheat, and it is likely to become one of the best 
wheat-producing areas in the State. It is well, therefore, to have at as early 
a date as possible reliable information as to wliich varieties of wheat will 
give the. heaviest yield in this class of coumly. 

In 1908 a variety experiment was commenced on the farm of Mr. F. 
Eime, of Lameroo, and, as will be seen from the following table, Federation 
leads in both years, foliow^ed by DarUs Imperial, Baroota Wonder, and 
Comeback. It is intended to increase the number of varieties at this centre. 


Sown with 1121bs. mineral super, per acre— 


Tari< ty. 

1908. 

1909. 

Average for 
*2 Years. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Federation.. 

..... 22| 

32 

-. ■ 274 

Dart's Imperial .. 

. 19 

28i 

23J 

Baroota Wonder . 

. 18| 

24| 

21| 

Comeback.. 

..... 164 

21| 

.. 19 

Bobs... 

. . 18 . 

.. 19 

184 

Majestic.... 

15 

♦ IP 

15 ' 
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Hammond (Mr. T. Griffin). 

Tliere is a large tract of very good v^ieat country in the Haminoiid and 
Qiiorn districts, but unfortunately the rainfall is small and unreliable. On 
the farm, of Mr. T. Griffi.n, Hammond, a variety test was carried out alongside 
the splendidly conducted dry farming plots. The 1908 yields are small, but 
this last season they were particularly good. The number of varieties was 
increased last season by adding Special Comeback and Cumberland, seed of 
these having been supplied from Parafield. In this year's results, strangely 
enough, Special Comeback takes premier place, followed by Viking and Gliiyas. 
It is evident, however, that John Brown is unsuited to this district. 


Sown with GOlbs. mineral super, per acre— 


Variety. 

1908, 

1909. 

Average for 
2 Years. 


Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Special Comeback . 

. — 


17|- 

Cumberland ... 

— 

15i 

15-1 

Viking ... 

. 8 

16J- 


Giuvas. 

. .. 

lel 

* * '^■"4 

12 

Federation .. 

. 8| • • 


llj- 

Pratt’s Comeback . 

. 8 

]4| 

.. Ill 

Yandilla Xing . 

. 7| .. 

121 

lOi 

Jolm Brown. 

. 71 .. 

8f 

8 


From a study of these experiments it will be seen that the extension of 
the experimental work during the last few years has been in the direction 
of testing the newly-developed country and country where the rainfall is 
uncertain for wheat production. This, I think, is as it should be, and it is 
the intention of the department to still further extend the experimental 
work in this direction. In our areas of assured rainfall it is, of course, desirable 
to know the varieties that are most suited to these various districts; but 
farmers ther^. ha've years of experience to guide them, which the farmer in 
the newer districts has not yet acquired ; hence the desirability of still further 
extending our experimental work in these areas. 


COMPLETE i?, INCOMPLETE MANURE EXPERIMENTS. 

This experiment has been carried on at Saddleworth, Wilmington, and 
Coonalpyn. At the two former centres the work has extended over a period 
of five years, and the results are therefore of a vuliiable nature. At Coonalpyn, 
however, in the more recently developed country, the experiment has been 
in e:dsteiice for only two seasons, 
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The following table gives the results in detail;— 
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Analysiag the results from the Saddleworth plots we find that there is 
little to choose between the -mineral .super, and bone super., with the advan- 
tage slightly in favor of the latter. Although some of the other plots show 
a greater yield, this advantage is more than counterbalanced by the extra 

cost. 

At Wilmington and Coonalpyn bone super, does test when the cost of 
manuring is taken into consideration. These districts have both a fairly 
heavy rainfall, and this form of super, seems to suit the local conditions better 
than the mineral super. 

The following table shows at a glance the average increase over the um 
manured plot at each of these three centres :— 


Plots, 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

6 . 

7, 



Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Saddle worth.. 

■7’75 

9 

10*25 

8*75 

8*75 

•75 

9*5 

Wi.lmiiigtOE .. 

5*75 

8 

7*5 

7*25 

6*5 

*75 

5*75 

Coonalpyn ,.. 

4*5 

7*5 

8*75 

8*25 

6*25 

*25 

7*25 


It will be seen that where no phosphates have been applied (plot 7) the 
increase due to the application of other forms of manure is not worth taking 
into consideration. 


HAY TESTS. 

A very interesting experiment has been carried on in the Southern District 
on the best varieties of wheat-for hay production. The two centres elioseii 
were Mount Barker and Aldinga.' ' ■ 

Last year we had to report that owing to continued wet and cold weather 
during the winter season, followed by a dry spring, the yields from the plots 
were not so liigli as they might have been under more favorable conditions. 
This year the conditions have been very similar, except perhaps that the winter 
has been even wetter. In districts like Mount Barker and Aldinga the best 
results are obtained when the winter season is comparatively dry and mild. 
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The following tables show the results of the plots at each of the centres 
A. —Mount Barkek (Messrs. Pope Bros,). 


Sown with i|-cwts. bone super, and 901bs. seed per acre— 


j 

Variety. I 

i 



Y eld per 

Acre. 



lOOS. 

■i 

I 


190 \ 



Tons. 

C\v?s. 

Lbs. ! 

Tons. 

Cvvts. 

' Lbs. 

Phillis Marvel.. | 

1 

17 

0 ! 


_ 


Gallant . ! 

1 

17 

15 ! 


—. 


Baroota Wonder. ^ 

1 

14 

95 i 

-> 

1 

8 

White Tuscan. ■ 

2 

0 

83 

•> 

8 

56 

Triumpl'j. 1 

I 

15 

95 1 


— 


Majestic . ^ 

1 1 

11 

96 i 




Silver King. ! 

1 

18 

47 

1 

12 

0 

Yandilla King. 


— 


1 

10 

1 

Huguenot.. 


— 


3 

0 

70 

Tarragon. 

■ 

— 


2 

3 

0 

Leak’s Rustproof. 


— 


2 

8 

' 24- '■ 

Correll’s No. 7 . 


— 


2 

11 

0 


' Unfortunately at this centre several of the varieties had to be dropped 
last season on account of the difficulty of obtaining good seed. 


B.— ^Aldinoa (Mr. T. Pengiiiy). 


Sown with l|cwts. bone super, and 901 bs. seed to the acre — 


Variety. 

190S. 

19U9. 













Hay 


Giain. 

...J 


Hay 


'Grain. 


Tons. 

Cwrs 

. Lbs. ! 

Bush. 

Lbs. 

Ton®. 

Cwts 

Lbs. 

Bush. 

Lhs. 

Phillis Marvel .... 

2 

8 

38 ; 

20 

25 

1 

— 


— 

- 

Gallant .. 

2 

17 

26 ' 

24 

19 

2 

3 

25' 

16 

36, 

Baroota Wonder.. 

2 

11 

99 

21 

14 

i 2 

12 

0 

15 

14 

White Tuscan .... 

3 

12 

102 

28 

45 

1 2 

18 

99 

21 

8 

Triumph .... 

2 

5 

11 : 

19 

1 

1 ! 2 " 

■i 

3 

34 

16 

'll ■' 

Majestic ......... ' 

■ ' 3 

10 


, 27 

21 

il 1 

ij 

12 

96 

12 

■0' ' 

Silver King ___ 

i 2 

9 

57 

! 24 

8 

i! 1 

14 

79 

13 

35 

Yandilla King ... 

' ^ 

8 

67 

■ 24 

42 

ll 1 

12 

27 

13 

33 

Bart’s Imperial... 


— 


1 ■ - 


1 ^ 

i’ 

3 

86 

16 

33 
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At tills centre tlie experiment is made more interesting by the fact that 
half of each of the 2-acre plots is allowed to stand for grain. It is very often 
found an advantage to know' which variety will give the best hay return and at 
the same time, if not needed for hay, will yield well in grain. It might be called 
a test of the best dual-purpose variety of wheat. The results are very satis- 
factory, and show the superiority from a dual-purpose point of view of such 
varieties as White Tuscan, Triumph, and Gallant, wdrich are now being largely 
grown in the district. 


MANURE TESTS ON GRASS LANDS. 

The practice of manuring pasture lands is not largely followed in South 
Australia, probably because the advantages accruing therefrom are not fully 
realised. Of course, there are difficulties to be contended with, as a large 
proportion of our permanent grazing lands consist of hilly and rough country. 
The fact remains, however, that land which has been cropped and manured 
and the next year left to grass grows considerably more feed than land that 
has not been manured; and if such results are obtained where the fertilising 
constituents of the manures applied have been previously drawn upon by 
an exacting crop such as w^heat, it can be easily understood that when applied 
direct to grass lands, and more especially permanent pasture, the difierence 
is even more marked. 

Arrangements ^vere made last season with Mr. J. O'Shanahan, of Tod River, 
Port Lincoln, and Mr. S. H. Schinckel, of Naracoorte, to carry out a series 
of experiments, the scheme of which is as follows :— 

Plot 1.—No manure. 

2 . 2cwts. mineral super, Icwt. nitrate of soda, Icwt. sulphate of 

potash. ** 

3. —2cwts, mineral super., Icwt. nitrate of soda. 

4. -—2cwts, mineral super., Icwt. sulphate of potash, 

5. -—Icwt, nitrate of soda. 

6 . —Icwt, sulphate of potash. 

7. —2cwts. mineral super. 

In every case the manured plots showed an improvement over the un- 
maiiured check plot. The complete dressing of mineral super., nitrate, of 
soda, and sulphate of potash (plot 2) gave the best results, but plot 7 (mineral 
super, only) also showed up satisfactorily, and the difference in appearance 
between the two plots would certainly not warrant the expenditure in applying 
the nitrate of soda and sulphate of potash in addition to the mineral super. 
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THE WHEAT MARKET. 


■'.There was but little variation in the price of wheat in South Australia 
during the month of March. From the middle of the month, however, there 
was a gradual rise from 3s. ll|d, to 4s. 1-kl. As has been the case for 
several months, there is only a small disparity in the prices prevailing in 
the various Australian States. 

Beerhohn's Evening CoDt Trade List coniment.s as follows on the wheat 
market :—'‘’ There was a steadier tone in tlie market in the early part of this 
week, with a better inquiry, and distinctly less pressure to sell on the part of 
holders ; some 15 to 20 cargoes changed hands, but there was little or no 
improvement in prices. Since two days ago the feeling has become much 
quieter, the demand apparently being satisfied for the time being. Plate 
wheats, in view of expected much larger Argentine shipments this week, 
were freely ohtered at less money, without attracting buyers. Last week's 
shipments were more than equal to requirements, and there are no signs at 
present of any material falling off in exports. The imports of wheat-and flour 
in the first six months of the season have been liberal, amounting to 13,900,000 
quarters, against ll,850,CKX)qrs. last season, but from the excess in imports 
has to be deducted the falling off of farmers' deliveries of 850,OOOqrs., leaving 
a net increase of 1,200,OOOqrs. In February, however, the imports were below 
our requirements, and stocks in first hands have decreased on the month 
about 100,0(Xlqrs., the total of 1,750,OOOqrs., although quite a moderate one, 
being 50(),(MX)qrs, larger than last year's small quantity. The world’s visible 
supply of wdieat shows that the increase on the month has amounted to only 
785,0CKlqrs., against an increase last year of 1,200,OOOqrs., and in 1908 of 
1,300,OOOqrs, On the other Iiand it is known that there is much more wheat 
left over from the world’s crop of 1909 than from that of 1908, and it would 
appear to principally depend on liow^ the growing crops come through the 
wunter, as to what level of prices farmers will be disposed to part with their 
remaining surplus. The Washington Agricultural Biireau will, in a few days, 
issue its report on the amount of wheat in farmers' hands on March 1st; if 
the official estimate of the last crop was correct, the c|uantity ought to be 
very much larger than in 1909. The American markets have been distinctly 
weak during the last few days, principally owing to more favorable crop and 
weather news." According to the same journal the reports of the wheat 
yield in Argentina still continue to be disappointing, and the estimates liave 
been further reduced. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

Tlie following table shows the rainfall for March, 1910, at the undermentioned stations, 
also the average total rainfall for the first three months in the year, and the total for the 
three months of 1910 and 1909 respectively:— 


Station. 

For 

March, 

1910. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
March | 

L 

To end 
March, 
1910. 

1' 

To end ! 
March, ; 
1909. 

station. 

! 

For 

March. 

1910. 

Av’ge. i 
to end 1 
March, j 

To end 
March, 
1910. : 

To end 
March, 
1909. 

Adelaide .... 

4-10 

2-52 

4-18 

1-62 

r 

Hamiey Brdge 

4-76 1 

2*20 1 

5-11 

1-80 

Hawker .... i 

3-39 

1-59 

3-92 

1-04 

Kapunda.... 

4-76 1 

2-52 1 

5-46 

2*49 

Cradock .,.. ! 

2-37 

1-78 

3-73 

0-69 

Freeling .... 

4-93 1 

2-17 1 

5-40 

2-12 

Wilson...... ‘ 

2-68 i 

1-74 i 

4-71 

0-75 

Stockwell ... 

3-76 j 

2-15 1 

4-49 

1-94 

Gordon. 1 

1-98 : 

1-76 1 

2-78 

0-36 

Xuriootpa.,. 

4-06 1 

2-35 i 

4-55 

2-10 

Quorn. i 

1-9-2 

1-64 1 

2-59 i 

0-35 1 

Angaston ... ? 

4-lS i 

2-29 

5-26 1 

2-40 

Port Augusta. | 

1-74 , 

1*75 i 

2-55 1 

0-76 ! 

Tanunda ... i 

3-38 ! 

2-59 : 

3-96 1 

2*27 

PortGermein | 

3-50 ! 

1-73 i 

3-84 1 

1-14 ! 

Lvndocb ... i 

3-17 1 

2-29 i 

3-79 1 

1*88 

Port Pirie ... 

4-88 ! 

1-77 1 

5-25 ' 

0-71 |l 

Mallala. ; 

4-01 I 

2-18 i 

4-12 

1*46 

Crystal Brook 

3-14 s 

1-81 i 

4-38 i 

1-18 

Roseworthv . 

3-67 ; 

2-11 ^ 

5-87 

2-03 

Pt. Broughton 

2-93 = 

1-79 1 

3-21 i 

1-32 ; 

Gawfier. i 

3-48 j 

2-40 : 

4-33 

1-60 

Bute. 

2-80 

1-74 i 

3-40 i 

l-2o i 

Smitbfield .. : 

5-12 ! 

2-41 ! 

5-27 

1*35 

Hammond .. 1 

2-55 

1-70 ! 

4-05 1 

0-54 i 

Two Wells.. . 

3-50 1 

2-12 

3-53 

1-33 

Bruce . 

PSS 

1-67 1 

2-97 

0-30 

Virginia. 

4-18 

2-22 

4-18 

M6 

Wilmington . 

4-74 

1-97 

5-54 

0-74 

Salisbury.... 

4*26 

2-35 

4-80 

1-35 

Melrose. 

8*54 

3*09 

9-42 

M4 

Teatree Gully 

4-42 

3-38 

4-56 

2*59 

Booleroo Cntr 

3*67 

1-95 

4-92 

0-60 

MagiP.. 

3-47 

2-97 

3-60 

2-07 

Wirrabara... 

6-30 

2-13 

6-95 

1-19 

Mtcham ... 

3-70 

2-44 

3-75 

1*84 

Appila . 

4*65 

2-18 

7-10 

0-93 

Crafers. 

7-04 

4-39 

7*39 

4*32 

Laura . 

500 

2-09 

7-10 

1-15 

Clarendon... 

4-10 

3-61 

4-19 

2*60 

Caltowie .... 

3-47 

2*14 

5-09 

0-87 

Morphett Vale 

3-52 

2-74 

3-57 

1-69 

Jamestown . 

2-74 

2-16 

3-32 

0-69 

Noarlunga... 

2-57 

2-32 

2-65 

1*48 

Gladstone .. 

3*67 

1-88 

4-45 

0-83 

Willunga_ 

4-28 

2-75 

4-37 

2*25 

Georgetown . 

2-85 

2-25 

3-40 

0-91 

Aldinga. 

2-58 

2-62 

2-63 

1*47 

Harridy .... 

2-77 

2-15 

3-23 

0-84 

Herman ville. 

3-83 

2-13 

3-83 

1-62 

Rediiiil_ 

4-17 

1-85 

4-21 

1-04 

Yankaiilla... 

6-19 

2-43 

6-19 

1-02 

Hoolunga ... 

3-92 

1-98 1 

! 4-09 

0-93 

Eudimda.... j 

I 5-60 

1-95 

8-13 

1*31 

Carrie ton.... 

2-49 

1-72 ! 

6-99 

0-43 

Sutherlands . 

1 3-76 

— i 

4-73 

0*67 

Eurelia. 

2-60 

1-79 

1 5-41 

0-52 

Truro....... 

i 3-94 

2-14 

4-30 

2*05 

Johnsburg .. 

2-23 

1-41 

4-72 

0-49 

Palmer-- 

' 4-82 

— 

5-16 

1*27 

Orroroo .... 

2-61 

2-33 

4-91 ! 

0-51 

Mt. Pleasant. 

4-09 

2-72 

4-42 

1*82 

Black Rock.. 

3-07 

2-00 

5-73 

0-52 

Blumberg ... 

4-08 

1 3-09 

1 4-82 , 

2-13 

Petersburg .. 

2*43 

2-06 

4-07 

0-95 

Gumeraeba.. 

4-19 

1 3-21 

t 5-16 

2*91 

Yongala .... 

2-98 

1-80 

4-48 

0-50 

Lobetbal_ 

1 4-71 ; 

1 3-18 ’ 

5-10 

3*10 

Terowde .... 

2-31 

2-00 

I 7-89 

0-62 

Woodside ... 

1 5-84 

i 3-02 : 

6-28 

2*66 

Yarcowie.... 

2-lS 

1-98 

i 6-80 

0-71 

Hahndorf ... 

1 6-32 

1 3-33 

6-96 

2-50 

Haliett. 

3-02 

1-95 

4-37 

0-78 

Haime. 

7-90 

1 3-20 

8-12 

2-48 

Mount Bryan 

3-23 

1-79 

5-27 

0-64 

Mt. Barker .. 

6-85 

! 3-30 

7-77 

2*30 

Burra. 

4-07 

2-35 

6-40 

2-41 

Eebunga ... 

8-46 

1 3-30 

8-64 

3*24 

Snowdown.., 

3-94 

1-82 

4-05 

1-28 

( Macclesfield.. 

8-64 

1 2-96 

8-96 

1 2*90 

Brinkworth.. 

4-50 

1-96 

4-63 

0-96 

Meadows- 

8-02 

3-67 

8-40 

1 3*53 

Blyth. 

3*48 

1-98 

3-59 

1-72 

Strathalbyn . 

6-73 

2-40 

7-00 

1 2-03 

Clare.. 

6*17 

2-7.5 

6-38 

1-92 

Callington... 

5-40 

2-18 

5-48 

i 1*48 

Mintaro Cnrtl. 

‘ 6-25 

2-12 

6-36 

1-39 

Langh’rne’s B 

I 4-26 

1-94 

4-48 

i 1*55 

Watervale... 

649 

2-65 

6-81 

2-39 

!Milang ...... 

3-02 

2-16 

3-14 

1*51 

Auburn .... 

6*30 

2-96 

7-01 

2-70 

Wallaroo.... 

1-84 

1-83 

1-97 

1*37 

Manoora .... 

4-83 

L92 

! 6-09 

1-32 

Kadina. 

1-79 

1-88 

1-91 

1*06 

Hoyleton.... 

3-67 

2-20 

1 3-67 

1-56 

Moonta. 

1-58 

1-87 

1-70 

1*06 

Balaklava ., 

3-90 

2-01 

3-93 

1-25 

Green’s Pins. 

2-34 

1-57 

2-34 

1*04 

Pt. Wakefield 

2-81 

242 

3-07 

0-96 

Maitland.... 

2-41 

2-00 

2-41 

1*74 

Saddlewortb 

5-00 

2-53 

6-17 

1-56 

Ardrossan .. 

2-04 

1-62 

2-04 

M9 

Marrabel .,. 

5-83 

2-10 

5-94 

1-75 

Port Victoria 

1-72 

1-56 

1-73 

M3 

Riverton.... 

6-25 

2-41 

7-18 

2-06 

Curramulka . 

2-77 

2-01 

2-78 

1*39 

Tarlee.. 

'5*07 

2-16 

5-88 

2-20 

Minlaton- 

2-28 

1-74 

2-82 

i*18 

Stockport... 

446 

2-11 

4-67 

1 

1-39 

Stansbury... 

3-24 

1-81 

3-26' 

1*18 
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RAINFALL TABLE— 


station. 

For i 
March, : 
1910. i 

Av’ge. ; 
to end 
March. 

To end | 
March, 1 
1910. ' 

To end 
March, 
1909, 

station. 

1 

For j 
jMareli, i 
1910, j 

AVge. 1 
to end 
March. 

To end 
March, 
1910. 

To end 
March, 
1909. 

Warooka.,. - 

1*84 

1-58 

1*92 

0*92 

j Bordertown . 

3*79 i 

2*17 

3*95 

1*47 

Yorketown . 

3*13 

1*63 

3*25 

1*32 

Wolseley- 

4*26 

1-82 

4*42 

1*50 

Edithburgli.. 

2-88 

1-85 

3*67 

1-52 

Frances_ 

3*93 

2*18 

4-27 

1*85 

Fowler’s Bay. 

0*23 

140 

0-28 

0*59 

; Naracoorte . 

4*72 

2*53 

4*97 

2*24 

Streaky Bay, 

0*12 

1-63 

0*12 

0-67 

i Lucindale ... 

4*81 

2*36 

5*30 

2*39 

Port Elliston. 

0-26 

141 

0-34 

1*10 

' Penola. 

4*91 

3*20 

5*92 

2*96 

Port Lincoln. 

0*75 

2-07 

0*80 

1-80 

Millicent.... 

2-96 

3*31 

3*78 

3*19 

Cowell . 

3*38 

1-66 

i 3*56 

1*24 

i Alt. Gambler. 

3*26 

4-02 

4*70 

4*65 

Queensolifie . 

i 4-21 

L72 

I 4*46 

1*34 

j Wellington .. 

5*20 1 

2*21 

5*22 

1*56 

Port Elliot .. 

i 3*54 

; 248 

1 3*71 

1*71 

’ Alurray Brdge 

6*66 

1 2*07 

6*73 

1*32 

Goolwa ..... 

1 3*33 

1 2*31 

3-46 ! 

2*01 

; Alannum ... 

5*39 

1 1*79 

6*72 

1*43 

Meningie.... 

i 3-09 

1 2*21 

1 3*24 

1*91 

i Alorgan. 

' 2*59 

; 1*47 

3-37 

0*74 

Kingston.... 

! 3-70 

1 2*45 

1 3*77 

1*86 

Overland Crnr 

5-51 

1 1*96 

6*06 

0-45 

Robe. 

} 344 

2*53 

! 3*62 

2-07 

; Eenmark.... 

4*03 

1*73 

4*68 

0*96 

Beacliport_ 

Coonalpyn .. 

i 1-84 

1 3*90 

3*06 

2*05 

• 240 
i 4*17 

i 

2*92 

1*76 

; Lameroo ... 

4*07 

1 

1 

4*15 

247 


DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

Tke Manager of tJie Produce Export Department reports on April 7tli— 

Eggs. 

After the sei^ere heat in February, the month of March market opened at 1 s. per dozen for 
good, reliable consignments, and steadily increased to Is. 4d. per dozen by the end of the month. 
Graded circle eggs, omng to seasonable Easter iiKpiiry both for local and inter-State trade, 
found ready sale Up to Is. 5d. per dozen. The gi-owdng popularity of the grading system is 
evidenced by the active demand being experienced for South Australian graded eggs in the 
Sydney and'Melbourne market. 

Butter. 

There was a very good supply of cream dining March, in spite of the heat wave experiencedj 
and it compares very fa^^orably with the coraesponding period of last yeai*. The butter pro¬ 
duced has been up to its usual standard, and the demand has been great. The prices firmed 
during the month, present prices being—Superfine, Is. 3d. per pound; piu-e creameiy% Is. 2d. 
per pound. 

Messrs. A. V. Sandford & Go. report on April 1st:— 

Flour, - City brands, £10 ; country, £9 las., per ton of 2,000lbs. 

Bbxx.— Is. 0-|d. . 

PoLLAB©.—Is. l|d. per bushel of 2Qibs. 

Oats.—L ocal Algerians, 28. per bushel of 40 lb 8 . 

Barley. —Cape, for seed, 2s. 6d. per bushel of 50lbs, 

Ghape,—£ 3 5s., f.o.b, Port Adelaide, per ton of 2,2401bs. 

Potatoes. —Locals, £6; Gambiers, £5 5s. to £5 15s., on trucks, Adelaide or Port, per ton 
of 2,240lbs. ■ 

Onions.— Locals, £3 ICs. ; Gamblers, £3 5s. to £3 Its,, on trucks, Adelaide or Port, per 
ton of 2,24C'dbs. ' 

Butter. —Factory and best creamery, fresh in prints, Is. 2d. to Is. 3d-; choice separa¬ 
tor, dairies. Is. Id, to Is. 2d.; weatherr affected factory and creamery, 9^d. to lOd.; stores 
and collectors, 8d. to 9d., per lb. 

Cheese. —Factory makes, bjd. to 6|d. ■'per lb. 

Bacon. —Factory-cured sides, &d, to P^d. per lb. 

Hams.—I n calico, lOd. per lb. 

EG'GS.—Loose, Is. 4d. per dozen. 

Lard.— Skins, 7d.; tins or bulk cases, 6|d. per lb. 

Honby.^—P rime clear extracted, 3d. per lb.; off-flavored, l|d. per lb.; beeswax, Is. l|d. 

Almonds. —Soft shells, Brandis, 7d.; mixed soft shells, 6d.; kernels, Is, 4d. per lb, 

Lite Poultry. - Good table roosters, 2s. 9 d to 3s. each ; light cockerels, Is. 6d. to 2s.; 
hens, Is, 3d. to Is. 8d.; ducks, Is. 6d. to 2s. 6 d. ; geese, 3s. to 4s.; pigeons, 6d ; turkeys, 
from 6|d. to 9|d. per lb. live weight, for fair to good table sorts. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

. CURRE yr ISSUE Al^D DATES OF MEETIFOS. 


Branch. 


Amy ton .. . 

Angaston... 

Appila-Yarrowie .... 
Arden Vale & Wyacca 

Arthurton.. 

BalaHava. 

Beetaloo Valley .... 

Belalie JVorth . 

Bowiiiil.. 

Brinkworth . 

Bute . 

Butler . 

Caltowie . 

Carrieton .. 


Giierry Gardens 

Glare .. 

Clarendon. 

, Colton .... .. . 
Coomooroo ,.. 

Goonalpyn. 

Cradock. 

Crystal Brook . 
Cummins . . ., , 
Davenport.... . 

Dawson....... 

Dingabledinga . 
Dowlingville . 
Forest Bange . 

Forster. 

Fowler Bay .,, 

Frances.. 

Freeling . 

Gawler River . 
Georgetown ... 
Geranium ..... 
Golden Grov© , 

Goode. 

Green Patck ... 
Gumeracba ... 

Hartley. 

Hawker 

Hookina 

Inkerman 

Joiinsburg. 

Kadina ........ 

Kalangadoo .... 

Eanmantoo .... 

Keitk...._ 

Kingscote. 

Kingston . 

Koolunga 

Koppio.. 

Kybybolite .... 
Lameroo ...... 

Lipson ... 

I,4ongwood...... 

Lucindale ...... 

Dyndocb . 

Maitland . 

Maliala ........ 

Mannum ...... 

Meadows ...... 


^ f Dates of 

j Report Meetings. 

1 on ! 

Branch. 

Report 

! Dates ol 

I Meetings. 

1 Rage 

i 


May. 


Page 

April. 

May. 


i — 

— 

Meningie . 

i t 

23 

1 21 

787 

i 23 

21 

Mefghiny .. 

1 793 

7 

1 ■ 5 

; * 

— 

— 

Miliicent .......... 

I ♦ 

i 12 

10 


— 

— 

Miltalie... 

1 794 

j o 

21 

i 791 

1 — 

— 

j Minlaton .......... 

1 * 

; 24 

i 28 

789 

1 9 

14 

!i Mitchell . 

j 794 

23 

21 

785 

; — 

— 

i Moonta.. 

! 792 


_ 

* 

1 23 

21 

i M orchard. 

! 784 

_ 

_ 


! _ 

— 


i f 

i 23 


786 

i 19 

1 24 

MorphettVale. 

* 


_ 

* 

1 19 

1 — 

: Mount Brvan . 

; * 

_ 

__ 

793 

— 

j — 

^ Mount Bryan East .. 

I t 

2 

7 

«• 

^ 18 

i 23 

; Mount Gambier ,.,, 

i 803 

9 

_ 


21 

i 19 

; Mount Pleasant .... 

I *■ 

8 

; 13 

798 

' 19 

' 24 

i Mount Remarkable ,. 

1 t 

21 

i 19 

t 

22 

! 20 

i Mundoora. 

I 




i 18 

i 23 

I Nantawan'a .. 

790 

^ 20 

5 18 


23 

21 

j Xaracoorte . 

t 

I' 9 

14 

784 

26 

23 

i Narridv... 

786 

i _ 

1 __ 

t 

— 

— 

Northheld. 


19 

24 


— 

— 

Orroroo. 





— 

— 

Parrakie .. 

797 

2 

7 


23 

21 

Paskeville.. 

t 

23 

21 

t 

— 

— , 

Penola ... 

804 

9 

14 


— 

— 

Penong .. 

t 

9 

14 


8 

13 

Petina ........ .... 

* 

16 

21 

« 

— 

— ■ 

Pine Forest 

t 

19 

24 " 

* 

21 

19 

Port Broughton .... 


22 

20 


16 

14 

Port Elliot 

799 

16 

21 


23 

21 

Port Germein ...... 


_ 


800 

22 . 

20 

Port Pirie .,.. .. 

* \ 

9 

17 

* 

# 

— 

— 

Quorn ...... 

1 Redhill .. 

t 

23 

16 

21 

* 

23 , 

21 

1 Renmark ...... 


_ 

— 

! 

30 

28 

Rhine TOla 

797 

_ 

_ 

t ■! 

1 21 ! 

19 

Riverton _...... 


23 

21 


— 

— 

Saddieworth .... __ 

» 

16 

20 

# 1 

^ i 

18 

23 

Salisbury. 

791 

6 

3 


1 IS 

23 

Shannon .. 

794 


_ 

798 

23 

— 1 

Sherlock .. 

m 

_ 

_ 


22 

20 i 

Smoky Bay 




* 

23 


Stansbuiy... * r 

''' # ; 

__ 

— 

*• 

21 

19 

Stockport .......... 


— . 

— 

i 

24 

— 

Strathaibyn 

t 

18 

16 

792 

21 

19 1 

Sutherlands .... .... 

797 

23 

21 

801 

9 

14 1 

Tatiara . . 

804 



* 

22 i 

20 i 

Uraidlaand Summert'n 


4 

2 

t 

— ! 

— ' 

Utera Plains.. ...... 

t 

23 

21 


5 1 
5 

3 

28 ; 

Virginia . 

Waikeiie ... 

« 

— 

— 

an 

19 

24 

Watervale 


— 

__ 

793 

— 

— 

Wepowie .......... 


_ 

— 

802 

21 

19 

Whyte-Yarcowie .... 

787 

_ 


796 

— 

— 

Wild Horse Plains ,. 

* 

_, 

_ 


— 

— 

Willunga .. 

* 

2 

7 

798 

20 

18 

Wilkawatt ........ 

* 

_ 

_ 

t 

' 2 ■ 

' ’ —-■ 

Wilmington ... 

t' 

21 „ 

19. 

■ 799 

21 

19 

Wirrabara.......... 

785' 

_ 


m 

2 

7 

Woodside.. 

* 


_ 


.4 ,. 

2 

Yallunda . 


— 

__ 

¥ 

30 

28 

Yongala Vale ...... 

t 

16 

21 

Sit' 

— 

— 

Yorketown . 


9 

14 


« No report received daring the month of March. 
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REPORTS OF MEETINGS. 

Edited by W. L. Summers. 


UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 


Coomooroo, Marcli 21. 

(Average annaal rainfall, 12in.) 

Presekt. —Messrs. Berryman (chair), Brice, W. J. and A. Robertson, White, Hall® 
and Kildea (Hon. Sec.). 

Care of Horses. —Mi*. A. Robertson read a paper on this subject. In view of the 
value and importance of their horse stock, the question of feeding requires great atten¬ 
tion. Working horses should never be turned ont in the paddocks‘to forage for them¬ 
selves, and a good stable was therefore necessary, so that they can be kept in all the yeai- 
round. On the farm the chief food should he hay chaff and oats. Where wheat or 
cocky chaff is used it should be damped, and a liberal allowance of bran added. A good 
feed for three horses would be one bag w'heat chaff, 3galls. of bran, and 3galls. of crushed 
oats. If hay chaff and molasses are used the bran can be reduced one-half. In the busy 
season the team should have two hours to feed before being taken out to work, and at 
dinner time one and a half hours should be allowed. Give a course of reliable condition 
powders^ oceasioiialiy to keep the horses in healthy condition. The collars should be 
well^ fitting, in order to prevent galling. Where the horses are called upon to do heavy 
pulling the collars must be seen to, and should not be put on damp. The teeth should 
be looked after: slobbering is a certain indication that something is vTong. A tooth" 
may be loose, and there may be a sharp point causing irritation. When breaking in 
young horses they should always be fij*mty but gently handled; he would break them 
in when about two and a half years old, only giving them light "work for the first year. 
Some discussion followed on the use of molasses, hir. Hall said be knew of horses which 
had been fed on molasses for years without ill effect, w'hile Mr. Beiryman mentioned 
that the large carrying firm of Hill & Co., -who had used molasses with other feeds for 
years for their horses, had contradicted the statement that it had an injurious effect on 
the animals. Mr. Hall considered change of feed occasionally necessary, and would 
therefore turn the horses out on pasture for a time, but it was pointed out that horses 
stable fed for years practical^ without any change kept in good health, but if turned 
out for a time on to green feed they looked for it afterwards when stabled. It was agreed 
that sore shoulders were usually caused by use of too large collars, and lack of cleansing 
of the shoulders and collars before harnessing up. Bathing with salt and w’ater w^as 
recommended for scalds, while Mr. Hall advised members to cut holes in the collars to 
avoid pressure on sores. 

Vermin I)ESTBTJCTi02ir.--~Some discussion on this subject took place, and it was agreed 
that in this district trapping wms better than poisoning, and that as the rabbits were 
breeding now, the work should be taken in hand at once. S.A.P. was considered pre¬ 
ferable to strychnine for poisoning, being less dangerous to stock, hir. Berryman advised 
thoroughly digging out the burrows where these w^ere not too numerous. "The destruc¬ 
tion of foxes was strongly recommended, on account of their depredation in the poultry 
yard and amongst the lambs. 


Morcliard, February 19. 

(Average annual rainfall, 11 Jin.). 

Pres EOT. -“Messrs. Scriven (chair), Kupke, Kitto, Reichstein, Jasper, Peak, Toon, 
Parsons, Okley (acting Sec.), and one visitor, ^ 

Pi^i^aroo CoTOTRY.—Mr. Okley read a paper giving his impressions 
ot the Pmnaroo country, which he had recently visited. The mallee scrub varied in 
hoight from 3ft. to 30ft., according to the country it was growing in. Nearly all the plants 
that were to be seen in the scrub to the north-east of Petersburg were found growing in 
this district. They seemed to be more highly developed, probably owing to the more 
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congenial climatic conditions. Otter plants new to the'wTiter were also seen. In all 
parts belts of pine were found, ’which served for fencing purposes, Tlie method of 
rolling and burning scrub was then described, and the great danger of bush fires touched 
upon, and an extract from the Register upon that difficulty. It was mentioned 
that if a fire passed through a standing scrub it was a very difficult matter indeed to 
clear it, and those %vho were buying land should look out for this. Stumps worked out 
in three ploughings, and were then heaped up and burned. The necessary shoot-cutting 
entailed much labor, and those who did this work sometimes earned as much as 15s. per 
day. The sandy nature of the country made it possible to work the soil almost at any 
time. The sand was only bad in patches on rises and low hills. Although called sandhills, 
he thought the name misleading, as in many cases a little below the surface limestone or 
clay was found. He then mentioned that a settler from Petersburg had taken up a block 
in country called Piccaninny Sandhills. This season a crop of 500 acres had yielded from 
Ifibush. to ISbush. per acre, and most of the area had been cropped cnee before. A 
modern dwelling was now being erected on this farm. The paper then dealt with the 
question of roads. The sand in wet weather was hard and the clay soft and sticky. In 
the summer time the clay made a good surface, while the sandy places made very heavy 
pulling indeed. It was hardly possible in this country to construct dams, but good water 
could be procured by boring from 150ft. to 200ft. deep. Stock did well on the natural 
grasses, of which there were various kinds. Horses sometimes suffered from sand,’" 
but this could be got away by administering simple and tried remedies. 


Wirrabara, February 19. 

(Average annual rainfall, 30in.) 

Present. —Messrs. P. Lawson, (chair) Hoskins, Blesing, Curnow, W., W. H,, and E. J. 
Stevens, C., J., and E. Hollitt, H. E., A., and G. Woodlands, Kendrick, and H. Lawson 
(Hon. Sec.) 

Prep^ing Land eor Wheat-gboweng. —Hoskins read the following paper on 
this subjectEallowing should commence as soon as seeding is finished, and should 
be completed by the end of September. This done, the harrows should be started to break 
dowm the fallow. I have noticed that a good many farmers do not trouble about harrow¬ 
ing the fallow, but just run the cultivator over it, the result being a paddock of clods. 
If the fallow is liarrow^ed after being ploughed, it will be smooth, and the weeds will grow 
quickly and then by going over it with the cultivator most of the weeds can be killed. 
I will go so far as to say that farmers cannot work fallow^ in this district too much. If 
stony land has to be dealt with there should be a time set apart to cart off the stones, as 
you are all well aware that stones play havoc with all farm implements, especially the 
binder and harvester. Stinkwort has become a nuisance to some farmers, but if they 
W'Orked the soil as I have mentioned there would be little or no trouble with this weed. 
I am not in favor of ploughing the fallow after harvest, but prefer to wait until a good 
shower of rain falls before starting seeding operations. Putting the seed in dry ground 
is very risky.” 


fVllDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

Beetaloo Valley, Febrisary 21. 

Present. —Messrs. Eradd (chair), A. and E. Bartrum, Woolford, Murphy (Hon, Sec.), 
and one visitor. 

Utilisation op the Land. —Mr. Woolford read a short paper on the better use of the 
land. In this district land had yielded up to 2obush. of wheat per acre, and this at 4s. 
per bushel gave a return of £5 per acre. On large areas they could hardly ask for bet^r 
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returns than this. He thought they might grow oats successfully after wheat. In small 
areas gardens and green feed gave splendid returns, but, generall}?- speaking, fruit-growing 
and farming do not work in well together. More sheep might be kept with advantage 
in this district, as the feed was good. Waste lands should be planted to sugar gum or 
red gum, which in the course of a few years would become a valuable asset on the farm. 
Members Tvere generally agreed that by intense culture and rota/tion of crops better use 
could be made of much of the land in this district. Peas were strongly recommended 
for a change. Mr, Fradd mentioned that he had a small paddock about half of which 
was black soil and half limestone land. This was sown with Federation wheat Ibiish. 
and mineral super. 601bs. per acre. The black soil yielded SObush., and the limestone 
land only Bbiish. He had had similar results previously, and although different brands 
of super, had been used he could see no benefit on the limestone land. Members would 
like to know the cause of this. [It is not possible, without careful investigation, to 
suggest the cause of the non-effect of super. Generally speaking, mineral super, has 
given most satisfactory results on soils containing a fair amount of lime. Is the ground 
shallow, with fairly solid limestone crust beneath, or is it rubhly limestone ?—-En.] 


Brlnkwortii, Marcti ZZ* 

(Average annual rainfall, I4|m.) 

Peeseitt. —Messrs. Davis (chair), Hawker, Stott, Nettie, Wood, Rowe, and Hill (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Best Wheats. —Members reported on harvest results, and discussion ensued. Federa¬ 
tion wheat was generally regarded as the best variety for this district, as it stood the 
dry weather and yielded well. 

Pickling Seed Wheat. —Discussion on this subject took place. Mr. Hawker stated 
that last season he used a 1 per cent, solution of blusetone (11b. to lOgalls. of water), 
and pickled in a large trough. The seed was spread in the trough, and the pickle sprinkled 
over it, the seed being turned several times during the operation. Although sown during 
some of the wettest weather the seed germinated well, and he had very little smut in the 
crop. He did not believe in dipping the wheat in a barrel, as some of it was too heavily 
pickled, while some in the middle of the bag was practically untreated. Mr, Davis 
reported having tried formalin wth very unsatisfactory results—only about one-third 
of the wheat germinating. [What strength pickle was used, how soon after piclding was 
the seed sown, and what was the condition of the soil as to moisture ? Points like these, 
which have a direct bearing on the success or failure of the treatment, should always be 
noted in the reports.—Ed.] Members were agreed that best results were obtained when 
the seed was pickled from day to day, as required. 


Narridy, March 26 . 

(Average annual rainfall, I6|in.) 

Peesbnt. —Messrs. Satchell (chair), Darley, Nicholson, Freebairn, Black, Smart, and 
Kelly (Hon. Sec.). . 

Takeall. —Some discussion took place on references by Professor Perkins, in College 
harvest report, to losses from takeall. Members considered that a great deal of the so- 
called takeall referred to by Professor Perkins w'as blighting and whiteheads, and not 
takeall fungus at all. 

WoBKiHa Fallow. —Mr. Smart inquired whether it was advisable to scarify the fallow 
at this time of the year. Members were of opinion that, provided the surface was left 
fine and the land not worked too deeply, no injury would result. 

Lohdoh Pbioes oe Wheat. —A clipping from the Melbourne Leader, dealing with 
wheat prices cabled from London, was read. The contention of the writer was that while 
on a given date the 3Iark Lane LJxpress of London quoted ruling prices of Australian 
wheat at 43s. per quarter, the quotations published in the Australian papers were 39s. 
to 39s. 9d. per quarter. If the English figures were correct they were equivalent to 
5s. 7|d. per bushel, whereas the figures published in Australia were equivalent to 4s. 11 |d. 
—a difference of 8d, to 9d. per bushel. Members resolved to ask the Departinent of Agri. 
pultuire for information on the subject. 
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Wliyte-Yarcowle, Febreary Z9. 

(Average annual ranifall, 13|in.) 

PfiESENT.-—Messrs. Pearce (chair), Jenkins, McCann, McLeod, A. and F, Mitchell, Ward, 
Hunt, G. P. and G. D. Miidge, M. and J. Walsh, Lock (Hon. See,), and one visitor. 

Harvest Hepoets. —General satisfaction %vith the harvest returns was expressed, and 
although the returns—owing, maiiilj^ to more scientific culture and better ivheats—are 
no-w almost as many bags as they used to be bushels, yet members realise that there 
is much inore to be done to get the best out of the land, and to this end almost every¬ 
one is experimenting in some way or other to increase the jdeld of wheat and feed. 
Federation—although not so noticeable as the previous year—proved itself a very reliable 
and prolific wheat, whilst Yandilla King, Silver King, and Dart’s Imperial w'ere high in 
favor. Very little land is sown two years in succession, fallow being looked upon as 
the only sure method of obtaining a good return ; but one member reported 16bush. 
reaped off land cropped the third year. This, although falling a good bit short of the 
fallowed ground, was considered very satisfactory. Some members reported considerable 
damage to standing crops by storm and flood which occurred early in January, but, 
fortunately, the area of storm was not great. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELLS FLAT.) 

An^aston, February 26. 

(Average annual rainfall, 21fm.) 

Peesent. —Messrs. Stephens (chair). Friend, Player, Walters, Sibly, Ball, Smith, 
Wishart, Salter, Matthews (Hon. Sec), and seven visitors. 

Dbying Za^^tte Cuerants. —The (Chairman read a paper on this subject, as follows:— 

This subject has suggested itself on account of a comparison, drav-Ti by a merchant, 
between currants produced in this district and those of Renmark:—“ The first thing to 
be attended to is the spreading of the trays for the day’s picking. Keep each day’s picking 
together, as much time will be saved, when they are ready for turning. Picking .—Do not 
attempt any picking after rain, but wait until the berries have quite dried off before put¬ 
ting the pickers on. Instruct pickers to be very careful not to crush the fruit and not 
to jam it down in the buckets. Where the distance is not great it is preferable to collect the 
buckets straight into the cart or van and take them to the drying ground, and thence on 
to the’trays. A tray 5x2 should hold one tin and a half or about SOlbs, of fresh fruit. Tills 
plan is advocated as against the carting in cases, for careless pickers will dump the fruit 
into the oases, damaging the tender berries and causing the stickiness found in some 
samples. In a late season like the present one it is often necessary to go over the vines 
twice or even three times. Fruit ripens earliest at the extremity or extension rods, and 
this should be picked first. MTien the cart arrives at the drying ground have a couple 
of boys to receive the fruit, and also to hand up the empty buckets, which should be ready. 
Thus three sets of buckets are required, as the pickers will have an empty set in the vine¬ 
yard. The two boys then set to work and spread the fruit and have the buckets empty and 
ready on return. Drying.—When the first day’s picking has been out for about three or 
four days, and the berries start to wrinkle and the stems have lost their green appearance 
and taken on a brown hue, it is time to turn them. This is a very simple operation, and 
any boy can be taught it in a few minutes. After placing an empty tray on top of the tray 
to be turned place the left hand under the right on top of the two trays, a mate doing the 
opposite—that is, his left on top and right under—and at the wmrd Two ” give the tray a 
sharp turn and the trick is done. The handiest tray for this is one with sides and ends the 
same height (liin.) and three cleats on the bottom to allow free circulation when stacked. 
Next comes the rubbing off. It would be foolish to state how long the fruit.should be left 
before this is done, as the weather conditioits have all to do with it, and the operator must 
use his own judgment. Tliey should beabout 3 or 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Do not attempt any rubbing off in the mornings, as the stems are then tough and the berries 
will not readily leave them, From..about 3 to 6, when they begin to cool off, is the correct 
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time. When rubbed off they may be “ double banked ’’ and about one good day’s sui 
shine would finish them. It is often very difficult to tell if currants are properly dr 
when they are still heated on the trays, and a very good plan is to go through at about 
5 o’clock and stack all that are doubtful in the opposite direction until morning, when 
it is very much easier to tell. When taken in the hand and squeezed and released they 
should fall apart fairly freely and have an elastic tendency. Sweating.—This is the 
most iniportant part of all. An ideal place for sweating is a cool, dry building, and it 
is very important that the heap or heaps do not come in contact with any moisture what¬ 
ever. A cement'floor would be quite safe providing it were not under the ground level 
and not likely to draw any moisture, but a good wooden floor is best. Some growers 
sweat their entire crop in one large heap. This, I think, is a great mistake; 1-ton lots 
are better bandied, and should anything happen to go wrong it can easily be detected 
and remedied. It is possible to plunge the arm almost to the bottom of these smaller 
lots and get out a handful, and examine them from day to day as the sweating is going 
on. Should there be any claminess or dampness near the bottom, lose no time in getting 
the heap on trays and out in the sunshine. If proper care be taken, however, this shoulci 
never happen. AVheii the currants are ready to go on to the sweating heap, they will 
still have the bucks in them, and these of, course, must be removed, as they are only parth • 
dry, and if put on to the heap with the others wmiild perhaps cause the whole heap tc > 
ferment. Have the winnower ready and put them through, thus separating the bucki-' 
from the good currants. Place a tray under the shoot to catch the bucks, and wher ‘ 
filled another on top of that until there are five or six trays full; then take them out ant 
spread them. On no account must the currants be x>ut on the “ sweating ” heap while 
heated. This is probably the cause of most of the dampness that is so dreaded. Tlie^ 
currants should be left from. 14 to 20 days before being cleaned up and bagged. A 
good way to sweat on a small scale is, when the fruit is dried and bucks removed, to| 
heap on a tra}^, say 401bs. or 50lbs., and stack in a cool dry place for about 20 days. Should*’^ 
any trays have been overlooked and so over-dried do not empty on to your heap with a 
view of putting some under-dried on next. This ma 3 ^mean the spoiling of the lot. .Rathe i 
mix them together on a single tray pretty thickl^^ and put them on one side, and it will 
be found that they will come back all right in a day or two. It is said that some growers 
in this district are going to try wire-netting trays this season. I wish them every success, 
but think they should try drying in the shade on a small scale in a climate such as ours 
before going in for many of these trays. Most of the growers hail with delight every 
bit of sunshine and take advantage of it. Red Berries.—These, like the poor, we always 
have, and it is a very good pjlan after the ciirrants have been spread for about two or three 
days to send a boy through with a bucket to pick off any bunches that are red. Some 
bunches on immatime wood will never get black, and of course in thev" go with the others 
wiien the pickers come to them. Winnoww.—^It is wise to have the winnower on a 

slightly raised platform ; this prevents the currants from blocking and allows them to 
run into a shallow' w^ooden trough (that is if they have been dried and sw^eated wtil^— 
nothing will make some sticky) holding about SOlbs. to lOOlbs. This trough should be 
fitted with strong handles at either end, and is useful in many umys. Plain, light, gal¬ 
vanized troughs wmuld, I think, answer the purpose even better. It would be essential to 
have them made over the full width of the trays so as to run the dr^’- currants into them. 
The time is near at hand when we shall have to lay aside the old winnow'er (except perhaps 
for cleaning out the bucks) and go in for the more modern cleaner and grader. These 
do not appear to have quite reached perfection yet, hut no doubt when the growers begin 
to inquire the manufacturers mil pay more attention to perfecting a good, quick, working- 
article at a reasonable figure. In conclusion I would like to say the main thing in getting 
a good sample of dried fruit is, first of all, getting a good sample of fresh fruit, and this 
can only be done by good cultivation and good pruning. Of course soil plays an impor¬ 
tant part, but it is not always the man wdth the best soil who turns out the best article.” 
A general discussion followed. Mr. S. 0. Smith did not agree with the idea of douWe 
banking; he found it best to rub off as soon as the currants w^ere ready for the wannower. 
For cleaning out the bucks he used a screen 6ft. long by 2ft. 8in.* wide with square 
mesh; this brought out the bucks and large stems and made wfinnowing much more 
simple, enabling bucks to be out drying at once. His experience had been that the 
fruit sweated better in big heaps. Bed berries he thought to be due to exposure to the 
sun; those bunches under dense foliage he found to he dense black. He is trying 200 
' wire-netting .trays this season. , j^lr. Fiflton Salter believed in letting the: fruit thoroughly 
ripen, avoid picking early, and the result is a dark sample. It is his intention to go to 
Renmark in a few w'eeks* time and observe the process there ; he'was .anxious to^see the' 
machine for stemming, and grading at work. There 'w'as no douht'dhat'in' order for this 
district tO' compete in the. market it was necessary, for them to unite^and have a common 
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factory for the treating of the fruit to gain, uniformity, Mr. Harrison .Ricliardson, who 
is now at Xiiriootpa, has had some years of experience in currant-gTowdng at Renmark, 
attended the meeting by invitation. He was pleased to attend t3ie meeting and give 
the members the benefit of anything that he knewv He said there vas of course a difference, 
in the climate at Renmark, and due allowance would have to be made. His experience 
was that wire-netting trays filled with fruit and dried in. the stack gave the best result. 
At Renmark the grower dries and sends the fruit to the Co-operative Factory in sweat 
boxes for stemming, cleaning, grading, and packing. This system gave a iinifonn sample, 
and he advocated the adoption of it here. It would be necessary to keep pace with other 
places to gain quality and thus price. Organisation was the only means whereby success 
in marketing can be gained. 


Ealaklava, Febroary 12. 

(Average annual rainfall, lo|in.). 

Pkesent.— Messrs. Neville (chair). Tuck, Anderson, SYjiIla,iie, Baker, Traeger, Curtis, 
Wurfel, G-oldiiey, Thomas, Uppill (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Wheat Experiments.-— The Chairman read the following paper ;—** In 1908 the Ooveni- 
ment decided to offer prizes for new wheats ivliich gave best results in different parts of the 
State, the milling qualities to be taken into consideration, and wheat to be‘ grown under 
("tovernment supervision. Five wheats were entered for competition in the Mid-North 
division, namely, Federation, West Australian Crossbred 73, Richter's Eminence, Flinders, 
and Hardy’s Elation. At the request of the Secretary of the Advisory Board of Agriculture 
I undertook to grow the wheats in this district for the competitois. The seed was drilled 
on the 5th and 6th of May, in five 2-acre plots, with Ibush. of seed and Icwt. of super, 
per acre. The ground selected was red loam with clay subsoil. Owing to the very wet 
winter, the results would have been better on lighter land or laud with a made subsoil. 
Selected Federation made rapid growth from the start. It was a very thick crop, rather 
badly cut with the hot winds, a grand vrheat for tillering. This wheat, although inclined 
to shell easily, has proved itself a good yielder in this district. In this case the yield was 
SObush. 181bs. to the acre. Grossbred 73, a Western Australian wheat, grew very quickly 
in the winter. It had a fine straw, lean close to the head. It went down badly; in fact, 
a lot of it w'as broken off before the crop ripened. It was slightly affected with black 
rust. [Flag smut.—E d.] I wmuld not recommend it as a wheat for our district. The 
yield was 15bush. 191bs. Richter’s Eminence is a mid-early wheat of the red straw 
variety, and germinated well. It has a very coarse, hollow straw, rather thin head, and 
was badly touched with black rust. A very tah grower, patches of it being 6ft. high. 
The yield was very disappointing, being 16bush. per acre. Flinders is a late wheat. An 
extraordinarily good tiller. INliite straw, medium height, with beautiful head, inclined 
to shake. Slightly affected with leaf smut, and a good lot of ball smut. This was an 
ideal plot to look at, but ivas badly drained, water lying on portions of it for several weeks. 
The yield was 22-|bush. I intend to give this wheat another trial, Hardy’s Elation— 
Mid-early wheat, germinated and tillered w'ell. It was a dark strong hollow straw, of 
medium height, \’ery dark club head, grain easily shaken out, slightly touched with black 
rust. Portions of the ground planted on were very wet. Result, ISbush. 41bs. per acre. 
I would like to draw your attention to the fact that these wheats, with the exception 
of Selected Federation, are ail new to our district, and if grown for another year 
or two might prove to be good yielders. I am pleased that the Agricultural 
Department has established a farm at Parafield to expeiiment with the cross¬ 
breeding of wheats, as I am convinced that this branch of the department is 
going to do a lot for our wheatgrowers in the future.” Mr. Tuck was grateful for the 
valuable information he had received. The results showed what could be done with 
different kinds of wheat sowm on the same kinds of land with the same working and 
the same kind of manure. They also showed what an ira|>ortanfc matter it was to get the 
right sorts of wheat for the class of land to be cultivated. He was sorry that some of the 
plots were disappointing in their returns, but the season was agamst the experiments, 
being too wet where there was a clay bottom. He though Federation was a good wheat, 
but not a dependable one. This year with him it did particularly ivell, going 28bush., 
the same as Yandilla King. The haiwest out his way was very good indeed, but they 
had a little trouble with takeall, and in some paddocks there was a good deal* Mr. Ander¬ 
son said Federation wheat had taken the lead in South Australia tills season, but in New 
South Wales it had been a failure. Perhaps some of the wheats which did not yield well 
this season might do better in others. He had found that a few days’ difference in sowing 
sometimes made a great deal of difference in the result. For instance, he had sown some 
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of the same kind of wheat on Wednesday and on Saturday of the same week. That sown 
on Saturday yielded nearly double that sown on Wednesday. He had one paddock badly 
affected takeali. Mr. Traeger referred to the success he had had with Leather Head 
Avheatj the seeds of which he had obtained from Mr. Andel. It was sown in the first week 
in March, and it was showery weather at the time. It grew well but rather spindly, but 
it headed out well afterwards. Some who saw the crop said he would not get much from 
it, as it was subject to rust; but he took particular notice of it and did not see a speck. 
The Chairinaii pointed out that it was the healthiest crop he had seen growing. He 
would like members to try the wkeat. • It grew alongside Marshall's and yielded 43|bush., 
whilst Marshall’s gave 30bush., Federation 33bush,, and Yandilla King 30bush. (The 
Chairman pointed out that practically no wheat was affected wdth red rust this season.) 
Mr. Wurfel said Marshall’s did best with liirn, going about Shush, more than Yandilla 
King. Yandilla King should be sown early. With a season like the past one he would 
rather have Federation, but the year before Yandilla King was the best by about 7bush. 
Mr. Goldney said at first it w'as thought crops on his farm were thin, but they turned out 
well, and the yield was almost uniform. In one paddock they had four varieties growing— 
Federation, King’s Early, Newman’s, and Lot’s—-and the paddock averaged 25bush. per 
acre. They grew Leather Jacket for several years, but whether it was Leather Head, 
as grown by Mr, Traeger, he could not say. It was subject to rust in wet seasons. It 
was a mid-season wkeat. Mr. Spillane’s experience with Federation wheat was that 
it was splendid on heavy land, but it did not seem to do so well on light land. It seemed 
to be affected by the time it was sown, a week difference in time affecting the result. 
Some takeali was seen in the patch which was caught by the hot winds, having been sown 
in May. MarslialFs grew well, but w^as not equal to some other seasons. In some places 
a lot of heads broke away. He once grew Leather Jacket wheat, which he got from Mr. 
Heard. That wheat seemed to have been what was now called Leather Head. It bleached 
badly, and rusted a good deal. It was a beautiful crop, promising 40bush., but it rusted 
so badly that it was cut for hay. He asked if any members had grown Jonathan, which 
yielded 23bush. with him, and did not look a very big crop. Mr. Curtis had grown 
Federation, which also had yielded best on clay land, but with him on marly land it was 
affected with takeali. Yandilla King beat Federation by Sbush. Marshall’s gave a 
good crop of hay, but it was blighted. He had tliree acres of Biuey, which went 27bush. 
It was a splendid grain and hay crop, but it shook out a little. Steinwedel was badly 
affected with takeali. Mr. UppilL had a difference of 7bush. for Yandilla King over 
Federation, but the former was sowm under rather better conditions. Silver King beat 
Federation by 3bush. His land seemed more suitable for Silver King and Marshall’s 
He thought Federation inclined to takeali. They had only little takeali on some of last 
year’s fallow. They had excellent results with the Yandilla King. It was rust-proof, and 
could be cut for hay if necessary. The Chairman had heard farmers say that only Federa¬ 
tion should be sown, but it had been proved this season that it shook out badly. His 
best result was with Yandilla King, which yielded SOhush. On the windy Monday which 
they all remembered, it stood wMlst other varieties went down. It had a thick chaff, 
and was not bleached, because the heads turned down and the water ran off instead of 
being held in the ear. He thought Federation came out on top this year in the BalaHava 
district.',,,... 


Mantawarrat Febraary 23. 

(Average annual rainfall, 15in.) 

Pkesext. —Messrs. Smith (chair), E. and A. Herbert, R. and J. Nicholls, Greenshiekls, 
Sutton, Hall, Sinclair, Sleep, Dixon, Gosden (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Salt Reserve. —The Crowm Lands Department advis^ that the request of the Branch 
that portion of the Salt Lake near Lochiel should be resumed for use of the residents hacl 
been agreed to, and the reserve had been placed under the control of the Snowtown 
District. CounciL Landowmers wdllnowube able to obtain crude salt from the lake for 
their stock. 

' Short Weight Binder Twhnb.—IVI r. Dali reported that last season he weighed two 
bales of binder twine which he had Just received, and found them about Slbs. short in 
weight. He apprised the ffrm from which the twine was purchased, but the reply he 
got was that they thought all farmers knew that firms selling twine were not responsible 
",for' underweight' packages. ^ Members considered this,, very unfair, /and,: contended "that' 
if they paid .for lewt.' of twine the sellers should be, eoinpelled to deliver full'weight. 
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Price oe Wheat at Port Wakerield.—]M r.'R. Nieliolls called attention to editor’s 
statement on page 450 of December issue, that there had been no alteration in the margin 
between Port Adelaide and Port Wakedeld wheat prices. Members were certain that 
the margin of difference had been increased from 2d. to 2|d. per bushel, and this loss of 
|d. per bushel represented a serious loss in the aggregate to the district. 


Mantawarra, Marcli 23. 

(Average annual rainfall, 15iii.) 

Present. —Messrs. Dixon (chair), A. and E. Herbert, J. and R. Nieliolls, Sutton, 
Sleep, Gosdeii (Hon. Sec.), and two viwsitors. 

Harvester and Waste Wheat. —Mr. E. J, Herbert said a good many iieople were 
remarking that the harvester wasted more wheat than the stripper, because since the 
rain the paddocks reaped with the harvester were showing much more growth of green 
stuff than those reaped with the stripper. In his opinion, liowever, there was no evidence 
to support the view that, properly managed, the harvester wasted more wheat tliaii the 
stripper. Those who held this view appeared to forget that with the latter machine all 
the grain gathered, wiietlier plump, or small and shrivelled, was removed fi'om the field, 
whereas the harvester left these blighted grains in the paddock, and as they woiikl ger¬ 
minate and grow' the difference in the appearance of the fields was easily accounted for. 
Members thought that this explanation was a very reasonable one. 

Burnino Stubble. —Mr. R. Nicholls said that experience in New Soutli Wales had 
shown that stubble-burning had a beneficial effect on the soil, and his experience had 
been similar. Mr. Herbert thought that anj' benefit received was due to the action of 
the fire on the soil, rather than to the ashes from the stubble. He had tested this by 
scattering ashes from the fireplace on a small patch, w'hile alongside he scattered some 
rubbish and burnt it, the result being much in favor of the latter. Mr. Sleep admitted 
that burning did good, but it sometimes caused the crop following to blight off. On the 
whole he preferred to feed off close. 


Salisbury^ Jlfarcli 1. 

Present. —Messrs. Moss (chair), J., A. J., and A. H, Harvey, Tate, Hartmann, Whittle- 
sea, Ridley, Webb, and Jenkins, (Hon. Sec.). 

Improvement op 0b.4Nges. —The Chairman spoke on the question of improvement 
of oranges. Owing to the splendid soil found in the fiats locally, he said, grower’s w'ere 
to an extent lax in their efforts to produce first-class fruit with a uniform thin skin. The 
fruit growm here was noted for its flavor and color, and if only oranges with thin skins 
could be produced as well as these other good qualities, an almost perfect sample w'ould 
be produced. He recommended planting strong-growing varieties on the poorer class 
of soil, and the others on the good soil, so that something like uniformity of fruit would 
result. Of the more common varieties of orange the Sabina had proved with him to be 
best for production, marketing, and its tenacity in hanging. Although at one time doubt¬ 
ful of the Washington Navel as a bearer, experience had proved it to be a good cropper. 
The only draw'back was that these oranges came in early and did not hang to the tree 
w^ell. One of the best of the w'ell-known varieties of Mandarin wms the Canton. It 
was, perhaps, the most prolific bearer, and produced compact fruit with the true Mandarin 
flavor. A good general discussion followed. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

ITO BUTEJ 

Artlnirton, February 24. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16in.) 

Present.— -Messrs. Welch (chair), liamshed,Bull, Rowe, Wicks, Grosby, JVestbrook, 
and Stephenson. (PIou. Sec.). „ 

Homestead 'Meeting. —This meeting.was held at the residence of Mr. ,T. B. Wicks. 
After formal business had been, transacted, over two hours were spent in looking round 
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the farm. Tiie vines in the garden ree-ei^^ed considerable attention, and it was observed 
that the sparrows were piaving havoo with the fruit. To protect them from the birds 
many of tlie biinehes of grapes were covered with paper bags. 

Best Wheats. —Discussing harvest reault.s, it wa.s generally agreed that the Yaiidilla 
King and Federation had proved the nio.st profitable wheats for this district. 


Artliurlt^n, Marcli Zt. 

(Average annual rainfall, Ifiin.) 

Present.— Messrs. Bhort (chair), Westbrook, Bull, Klein, S, T. and A. G. Lamshed, 
Williams, Page, Stephenson (Hon. Sec,), and two visitors. 

Homesteat> Meetin'g.-— This meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. W. B. Stephen¬ 
son, and a considerable part of the afternoon was spent in looking round the farm. The 
young draught stock received considerable attention, and a three-year old stallion was 
greatW admired. 

Dry Bible.— Considerable discussion on this subject took place, the Chairman reading 
the preliminary report by Veterinary-Surgeon Desmond. Mr. Lamshed said whatever 
the cause of the trouble in other parts he had no doubt whatever that on his farm it 
was poison weed that was to blame. IMr. Bull had known of horses being killed by 
poison weed when chaffed with hay, but so far he had not known cattle to be injured 
by it. Mr. vShort said he had known of sheep dying from the effects of poison weed 
in tliis district, and he agreed with. Mr. Lamshed in attributing losses of cattle from 
so-called dry bible ” to this weed. The Hon. Secretary said that from a lengthy 
experience with cattle, both in England and in this State, he was satisfied the trouble 
was brought on by too much dry feed, and when the trouble reached an acute 
stage it was incurable. He was positive the disease could be prevented by proper feeding. 
In the summer the cows should receive bran and molasses regularly. He had followed 
this practice for a long while, and though be bad kept a good many cattle during the past 
10 years he had not lost one, while all anoimd him they had died by dozens. [It is not 
certain what this poison weed mentioned in report is. Probably, however, it is a species 
of Pim.elia, vhich is indigenous to the district.—Ed.] 


Hadina, Feljriiary 24. 

(Average annaal rainfall, L5|in.) 

Present. —Messi's. Maleolm (chair), Roacb, Pedler, and Southwood (Hon. Bee.). 

Rotation of Crops. —Air. Malcolm I'ead a paper on this subject. One of the mo.st 
important matters connected with suceessfiil agriculture was a proper imderstanding of 
the requirements of the soil of the farm, and an analysis of the soil was very necessary. 
Farmers might be able to conduct a sufficient analysis for most purposes, but. if not 
they could obtain it at a cheaxi rate from the School of Mines. By means of such analyses 
they would know what was required to grow the best crops, [Unfortunately for the 
farmer ideas put forth of analyses as a guide to cropping and manuring have not been 
borne out by practice. The best autliorities now recognise the fact that there are so 
many other important factors governing the fertility of the soil that a knowledge of the 
actual quantity of plant food in the sail cannot be accepted as a guide to the treatment 
of the soil. The idea of farmers being able to conduct soil analyses in a genera! way is 
quite impracticable.—Ed.] The condition of the soil can be changed for the better by 
growing different kinds of plants. Different plants require different substances for 
their development, and the benefit of a change of crop has been long understood in Europe. 
Naturally the class of crop grown imist depend partly upon the soil and climate, and 
partly on market demands. Experience has also shown that a change in the variety of 
wheat grovm is benehcial. 


Mooiita, February 9. 

(Average annual rainfall, loin.). 

, Present.— Messrs. Bray (chair), -.E., H,, E. Nankivell, Baurer, Eooper, Evans, 
Laidlaw (Hon* Sec.), and four visitors. 

Expebehents with Minures .for Wheeat- —Mr.. Atkinson' reported ou' experiments 
he had conducted with different quantities of manure for wheat. He put in 25 acres 
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with a bushel of seed and a hundredAyeight of manure to the acre, and reaped a return of 
20busli. per acre. A similar plot wltli. the same quantity of seed and only Toibs. of 
manure yielded 27 bush, to the acre. Members were agreed that for Mr, Atkinson’s class 
of land 75lbs. of super, per acre was suhSeient, but the local sandy soils needed a liuiidred- 
weiglit of manure per acre. 


WESTERN DISTRICT, 

Butler,, Marcti ZZ. 

(Average annual rainfall, iSin). 

■ PresejsT. —Messrs. Tremberth (cliair), Harrowheld, Barr, Barker, IMorgan, iVforrison, 
Phillis, Easther, Young, Jericho (Hon. Sec.), and .six visitors. 

Lucerne.—I\I r. Barker tabled fine growth of lucerne from his stubble paddock. Since 
the rain in the early part of the moiitli it had made over 6in, of growth. 

Pickling Wheat.^ —Some discussion on this subject took place. IMost of the nieinbers 
advocated pickling with bluest one, hut steveral stated that they had no more smut from 
impickled seed than from seed pickled with bluestone. Arrangements were made to sou- 
two or three acres each with seed pickled with bluestone and fungiisine respectively on 
land that this past season carried a crop that wus nearly all smut. 


lioppio, ffetiriiary 24. 

(Average anaiual rainfall, 1 Tin.) 

Present. —Messrs. New^ell (chair), Thompson, A., G., and M. How'ard, Brennand, 
Price, G., F., and M. Gardiner, Bacrauds F. and R. Richardson (Hon. Sec,), and one 
visitor. 

Silos. —Mr. Barraud introduced the (|aestion of silo-construction and ensilage-making 
by reading an extract. He thought tha twhere sand could be obtained concrete avails 
with a cement facing would be best. They should be 18in. to 2ft. thick, twm-thiids being 
under ground and the one-third above. To make sour silage he would cut the crop when 
full grown and cart it as speedily as possibh. If maize or sorghum it wmuld be best chaffed, 
while grass wmuld make good ensilage in its long state. Sweet ensilage could be made 
by leaving the crop in the paddock a day or two after cutting it, and then filling up the 
silo with it slowdy. A lengthy discussion fullow-ed, members being of opinion that ensilage 
was a splendid fodder, and should be made locally, provided sufficiently good crops could 
be growm. They considered that the overground silos were the best. 

Potatoes and Tomatoes. —Mr. Banraud tabled splendid samples of potatoes and 
tomatoes, grown on his property. 


Merglilny, Marcti 3. 

Present. —Messrs. Talbot (chair), Bubner, Shilton, and Symonds (Hon. Sec.). 

Seeding. —Some discussion took place on this subject. Mr. Buhner preferred to 
plough in February and start seeding in March, but Mr. Talbot wmuld waiit till April, as 
they were more likely to get enough rain then to ensure a good germination. He would 
have both plough and drill going at the same time, and could put in 100 acres a w’-eek 
with a i5-disc drill, using two teams. Discussing smut, Mr. Bufoner mentioned that he 
sow^ed Newman’s and Giuyas wheats -vvitkout pickling, and w’liile the former had some 
smut in it, the latter was clean, except for some on the flag. [The latter disease is quite 
distinct from ball smut. Giuyas appears very susceptible to flag smut.—Ed.] He 
preferred formalin, used at the rate of lib. to 40galls. of water for 10 hags of seed. Wlieii 
dipping he preferred the bags to be full. Mr. Talbot would pickle about half a bag at a 
time when dipping, as it w'as more convenient to handle, and the grains were more likely 
to be thoroughly pickled. 
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Miltalie» February 26. 

(Average annual rainfall, 14-Hn.) 

P:sESEVT.----~j\iessrs. Jacobs (chair), J. A. and M. J. Laffin, Story, Williams, Hier (Hon. 
See.), and four visitors. " ■ 

Bfsy 'Faemers.—T he Hon. Secretary said that, having been in recess for the two 
busiest iiioiitlis, members should now make every effort to attend the meetings, so that 
thejr iiiiglit be made as interesting and useful as in the past. 

Treatment of Wounds in Livestock. —An interesting paper on this subject was read 
by Mr. Stoiy as follows :—“ Accidents are constantly occurring among livestock, and 
the impossibility of getting veterinary assistance forces a farmer to be his own surgeon. 
There are four kinds of wounds, viz., clean cut, torn, bruised, and punctured. A clean 
cut wound running lengthwise with the muscle is the easiest to manage. First see how 
deep it is, make sure there is no foreign substance in it, and then stop the bleeding by 
applying hot or cold water. If a large artery has been cut, tie it. Put a teaspoonfui 
of carbolic acid into a quart of water and let a little run over the cut surface. If the wound 
is not deep the edges of it can be drawn together by silk thread stepped in the 
above solution. If the wound is across the muscle or an inch or more in depth do not put 
in stitches, because the cut ends will move below them. Torn wounds should have the 
bleeding stopped as described, and then be cleaned by letting water run over them. Ho 
not try to sew them up. If the wound assumes an unheal|;hy appearance, use acetate 
of lead, ^oz. ; sulphate of zinc, Joz.; carbolic acid, 1 dram ; and water, 1 quart. Clean 
the wound with water and apply this lotion twice a day. Punctured wounds are the 
worst of all, because they are liable to have foreign substances, such as hair and pieces of 
wood within, causing inflammation and sometimes mortification and death. To treat 
these probe the part to find the depth and direction of the wound, see if there is any foreign 
substance in it and remove it. Clean it as well as possible, then dip a piece of soft muslin 
in a solution of carbolic acid, 3 drams to 4ozs. water, and press this to the bottom of the 
wound. Let it remain a few hours and then draw it out and put in a fresh one. Do this 
three times a day. When the wound begins to produce matter the danger is passed. 
Clean it out twice a day and inject a little of the carbolic acid lotion used for cut wounds. 
Bruised wounds if bathed with acetate of lead, -loz. to 1 quart water several times a day 
wiU not become inflamed. Sometimes matter will collect and the parts w^ill swell up 
and become soft and pufiy. In such a case open it and inject a little of the following 
twice a day ;—Zinc chloride, 2 drams, water 1 quart. If it leaves a thickening, rub wuth 
the following ointment every second week. Biniodide of mercury, 2 drams ;. lard, Soz$,” 
The paper was fully discussed, and members thought no farmer could afford to neglect 
wounds in stock. 


Mitcliell, Felsrtiary 26. ' 

Pbesent. —Messrs. D. Green (chair), J., 0., and P. Green, Ness, Moloy, and Vigar 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Difficulties OF Pioneer IVobk.—T he Hon. Secretary read a paper, and discussion 
ensued upon some of the difficulties to be overcome in this district. The Hon. Secretary 
was requested to take certain action regarding the mail seiwice and other matters, such 
as roads and education, which were thoroughly thrashed out. 


Siiannon, Febriiary 26. 

Present. —Messrs. Proctor (ehair), Fleming, Habner, Kain, Carey, Havelberg, V. and 
6. Gordon, W. M. Smith, sen. and jun , L. B. and E. B. Smith, J. and M. Cronin, Williain.s, 
J.,J. Cronin (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor./- 

Water Supply. —Mr. M, P. Cronin reM the following paper on this subject:—Water 
conservation is a very important matter in this district. I think boring should be tried 
in places that have been located by means of the divining rod. Failing a supply of good 
stock water from this source, a dam should be excavated capable of holding enough 
water to supplj^ ail the wants of the farm until the next winter rains. The bigger the 
dam the better, as it is better to have a few thousand gallons over at the finish of the 
summer than the reverse. It is a good plan to have a silt pit in the drain leading 
into the dam to catch any silt instead of washing it into the dam. Windmill and storage 
tanks can be erected to supply water in a trough, and horses can then be kept out of the 
dam. A windmill suitable for this work need not be very powerful, and should not cost 
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more than £10. Another very good mode of supplying water for stock is to make a 
good underground tank, provided with suitable catchment, such as the iron roof of a 
stable.” ]\Ir. Fleming thought that in this locality a dam would meet all requirements. 
A farmer could make a dam in every paddock if needed, as there were any number of 
water runs and plenty of good holding ground. Boring had been tried, but salt water 
had been struck in nearly every instance- A dam should be netted in to keep the vermin, 
&c., out, and a windmill or pumps should be fixed up. Mr. Smith Was also in favor of 
making large dams and fixing a ’windmill to draw the water. If stock were allowed to 
go into dams there were always some of them that wmuld roll in the water, especially 
in summer time. Mr. Carey thought it a good plan to make underground tanks wliere 
the ground was suitable. They kept the water cool in summer time, which was a con¬ 
sideration. Considerable further discussion followed. 

Exhibits.—M r. Smith tabled samples of fruit and vegetables grown on liis farm near 
the railway station. There "were watermelons, growm on loamy ground with dressing of 
stable manure. These showed splendid growth; the quality was first class, and they 
were much appreciated bjmnemhers present. Apples.—The first groxm in Shannon, Jona¬ 
thon variety, fairly large sample, of splendid flavor. Muscatel Grapes.—Grown in loamy 
soil, from rooted vines, were also shown. 


Stianiioii, Marcli 26. 

Present. —IMessrs. W. Proctor (chair), W. and H. Glover, Irons, H. Proctor, Habncw, 
Smith, sen. and jun., P. and M. Cronin (acting Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 

Breeding Fa.bm Horses. —Mr. Cronin read a iiaper on this subject. In view of the 
high prices realised for farm horses, the breeding of horses on the farm was well worthy 
of their attention. In this district every farmer should try to rear two foals each year, 
and when the feed gets better after the'land has been cropped, it will pay to raise more 
foals. As the sire played such an important part in breeding, great care should he exercised 
to secure sound animals of good pedigree. When characteristics have been transmitted 
from generation to generation they become fixed, and the good points of pure-bred stallions 
are more likely to be transmitted to his progeny than those of a half-bred. For their 
district the mares selected for breeding from should not be too heavy. He w'ouId spell 
them for at least a month before foaling, or at any rate, give only the lightest work. Mares 
that are inclined to rush things cannot be worked so close up to foaling as one that is 
slow and steady. Care should be taken that the mares are not too fat at foaling time, 
but at the same time they must not be allowed to get poor. The paper led to a good 
discussion- For this district Mr. Habner favored mating a good Clydesdale stallion 
with a light mare. Members generally favored weaning the foal at about six months. 
Mr. Smith would tie them up occasionally when young, as they were quieter when handled 
for breaking in, Mr. Proctor agreed that mares should be spelled for about a month 
before foaling, but !Mr. Glover considered it safe to work them to wdthin a few days of 
foaling if they were in good condition. 

Hints for the Orchard.— ]\Ir. P. Irons read a paper on this subject to the following 
effect:—“ Fruit-growing for profit is a trade or business, and to get the highest measure 
of success the orchard must be made to produce the fruit of the best quality at the least 
cost. In my opinion the farmer should not go in for an orchard unless he can afford to 
put a capable man on to look after it, as otherv-lse the orchard is sine to be neglected 
at the time when it most needs attention. I think, however, that all farmers should have 
a few trees and vfines around the homestead. The fruit can be diied and put away for 
winter use, or a few cases preserved and put awaj^ comes in very handy when all the fresh 
fruit is done. There are twm ways the farmer can start his vineyard, viz., by getting cuttings 
from Adelaide or from a neighbor’s garden, or by getting rooted vines. In all cases 1 
would advise getting one-year-old rooted vines, as they have one year’s growdh on them, 
which means a lot in this country, as watering them is the most trouble. Cuttings should 
be cut about 9in. or 1ft. in length, and planted about 6in. apart in a -well-prepared bed for 
the pui'pose of striking, care being taken to press the dirt tight around the bottom. The 
chief causes of cuttings not striking are not pressing the dirt around the bottom, insuffi¬ 
cient winter, and planting the cutting 'with too much wood sho'wing above the ground. 
There should not be more than 2in. or 3in. of the cutting showing, as the cutting depends 
on getting moisture from the gi'ound, and if there is too much vrood above it will not 
keep alive till the roots make their appearance. The piece of ground intended for the 
garden should be well grubbed for the depth of a foot down, and then fallow’ed about 
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lOin. or a foot deep. This can be done by means of two single-fniTow ploughs, one to 
go along about (lin. deep, and the other wdthout the mouldboard to do the subsoiling. 
After the ground is fallowed it should be deeply cultivated sev eral times during the summer 
to sweeten the soil. After the fii'st rain in the antumn the ground should be ploughed 
agidn-as deepty as possible and the holes dug ready for planting. Vines should be planted 
10ft. apart, and care taken to plant them in line, as if they are out of line it greatly hinders 
ploughing and cultivating. The orchard or vineyard should be ploughed twice a year— 
the iirst time as soon as the ground is fit and the weeds have got a start: leave the grpiuid 
in its rough state, as it will give the rain a better chance of penetrating the soil- life 
second ploughing should be commenced in August. VTien the ploughing is finished 
start cross cultivating to cut out the ridges left by the plough, and level the ground. 
After this operation there wnll be very little left to dig. If the digging is left fairly late, 
one digging will kill all the vreeds. Pruning can be commenced as soon as all the leaves 
fall off, and should be finished before the first week in August.” 


EASTERN DISTRICT, 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

Lameroo, February 26. 

(Average annual rainfall, I bin.) 

Present.— Messrs. Eime (chair), vSkinner, Edwards, Bowen, Jeffrey, Gibbon, Messenger, 
Leckie, Biinstone, White, )Mead, Sinclair, Wray, W. J. and E. J. Trowbridge, Perkins, 
McMahon, Ross, Kocli (Hon. Sec.) and six visitors. 

Horse-breeding. —The following paper was read by Mr. W. J. Trowbridge:—“ The 
subject of horse-breeding is one in which w-e should take great interest. If it were not 
not for the horse we would find farming a very difficult matter indeed. I advocate 
breeding the very best stock possible, not only for work, but for selling purposes also. 
Tiie best horse to breed on the farm is the draught. Get good stretchy mares with plenty, 
of timber, and stint them to a good, sound, compact, draught stallion, and you will get 
stock that will stand any kind of heavy work and also realise big prices. No doubt lighter 
horses will stand a, good deal of work, but they cannot stand heav'y W'ork and look well for 
very long, and you can never put the confidence in them that you can in the draught stock. 
The Clydesdale is a good .strain to have in your animals, although there is a tendency to 
a deficiency across the loins, which mostljy becomes more noticeable when the stock 
attains the age of twelve years or more.. There is the Suffolk Punch, also, which is a 
splendid strain, and if crossed with good draught would be very pretty and useful stock 
indeed, and, in my opinion, very hardy also. Care should he taken to select a sound, 
hardy, sire; for if the sire has blemishes, in nine eases out of ten the pirogeiw will be 
affected. It is of no use getting the best of mares and sires if the foals become stunted 
when young through lack of proper attention. It is well known to all stockbreeders 
that a foal which is not well cared for is very much behind what he should be at four years 
old. It does not pay to rear foals unless they are properly fed.” Mr. A. J. A. Koch said 
they would find it easier to breed light horses than draught. This was a bad district in whicli 
to trav^el a big hor.se, and therefore they did not alwmys get the best stallion here. It 
w^as no use breeding from a horse they could not work, and the best mares should always 
be utilised. He considered the C!)lyd©sdale a better horse than the Suffolk Punch. If 
they wanted a team of good big horses, his advice to them was to breed them themselves. 
The Chairman said it was very necessary to have this matter thoroughly discussed, a.s 
there was much room for improvement in the breed of horses suitable for this part of 
the State. Several other members and visitors joined in the discussion, and the consensus 
of opinion seemed to be that Suffolk Punch-Clydesdale eros.s would produce a very ser¬ 
viceable farm horse, Mr. Leckie did not think the Suffolk Punch-Ciydesdale cross wmiild 
he a success, for the reason that the former were quick-tempered animals, while the latter 
were siowu'' 
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ParraMe, Marcli 19. 

Pbesent,— Messrs. I)ayiii,an (chair), O. and C. Heiiizel, Sowerb^^ F- and W. Thxeadgold, 
Schmidt, Beelitz, Secor, Ferine, Gravestocks, Wittwer, Gildllan, Bottroff, Short, and 
Burton (Hon. Sec.), and three Tisitors. 

Dkake. —]\Ir. Schmidt tabled samples of drake in the straw, and also watergrass, both 
plants being very similar in appearance. Members wished to know the origin of drake, 
and how It came into new land. [Members should read their Journals more carefully. 
In the February issue, page 627, in report of Kalangadoo Branch, this question was dealt 
with.—Ed.) 

SinJT EST Wheat. — ISir. Schmidt wished to know best method of pickling wheat ^ to 
prevent smut, and tabled some heads of wheat which contained sound grain on one side 
and smut balls on the other. Most of the members favored pickling with hluestone. 
[The question of partial '' smutting ” of wheat ears is dealt with in the ** Inquiry 
Column.”—Ed.] 

RAmFALL.—Record for 1910, to March 21st, nearly 5|m. 


Ktiine ¥ilia, February IS. 

(Average annual rainfall, lOpn.) 

Phesent, —l\lessi;s. Payne (chair), Heckh, Cowland, Vigar (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Question Day, —This meeting took the form of a question day, and the following 
opinions were expressed as answers :— 

IVheats fok District,— Federation is the best wheat in this district for grain, and 
Dart’s Imperial for an all-round grain and hay wheat. 

Superphosphate and Hay.— ^Xlembers were of opinion that hay grown with super, 
was not injurious to stock. They thought, however, that it was not so nutritious, and 
that consequently more oats, &c., was needed by the stock in addition to the hay. 

Lucerne. —It was considered that lucerne coiid be grown to advantage on the Rhine 
Flats if irrigated during the first summer. After that it could take care of itself. 


Siittierlands, Febriiary 26. 

(Average annual rainfall, 9in.) 

Present,— Messrs. Thiele (chair), Mibus, Dohnt, Noack, Doecke, G. and J. H. Geyer, 
Twartz (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Grass Catekpillars. —Messrs. G. and J, Geyer showed specimens of grubs wliich 
were eating dry barley grass on their property at night. They were found mostly in dry 
mallee country. Discussion as to how to destroy them took place, and various suggestions, 
such as electric wires and tanglefoot, were made. It was decided to send them to the 
department for advice as to the best means of destruction. [Probably the best way to 
destroy these grubs will be to distribute baits of bran to which Paris green has been added 
in the proj)ortion of lib. of Paris green to 15Ibs. bran, the mixture to be damped with a 
little water to which sufficient salt has been added to make it brackish.^ If large areas 
are affected, sow from Ibush. to 2bush. per acre of the mixture, according to the thickness 
of the crop. Of course stock and poultry must not have access to the baits.— Ed.] 


Siittierlands, Marcti 19. 

(Average annual rainfall, 9m.) 

Present. —^Messrs. Snell (chair), Mibus, Byrnes, Hoack, Geyer, Dohnt, Broadbeni, 
Twartz (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Sowing Wheat after Early "Rains.— In discussing this question the Chairman said 
it was unsafe to sow after the very early rains, as if warm weather followed the plants 
would not stool out properly without feeding off. 

Caterpillars. —Members wished to know whether other Branches had had trouble 
with ' Caterpillars eating off barley grass, and what means were employed to destroy the 
pest. They were of opinion that cultivating the land would have the desired effect, 

" Foxes. —Members were of opinion- that the best way to protect poultry from foxes 
was to enclose the poultry in yards mad© with 6ft, high wire netting. 
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SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT . . 

Cherry Gardens, February ZZ. 

(Average annual rainfall, 33in.) 

—^ie«srs. Stone (chair), Jacobs, Ricks, Strange, Lewis, and (.hiriiow (Hon. 

l^ ATTLE Bakk. —Mr. Ricks initiated a discussion on the question of the low price of 
wattle bark. He considered the present price as low as it was profitable to grow n^attles. 
He thought that if the price fell lower the growers would be justified in asking for pro¬ 
tection from the cheap South African bark by the imposition of an import duty on the 
imported article. IHi*. Jacobs thought £6 a payable piice. He did not think that wattle 
country could be made to produce a more j)rofitable crop at that figure. He considered 
£3 clear profit ])er ton payable. 

Failure of Melons. —]\Ir. Jacobs asked if members had noticed the peculiar inaiiiior 
in which various kinds of melons—such as sweet, water, and pie melons—had died back 
after the fruit had developed to quite a large size. He had noticed the trouble years ago, 
but only to a slight degree. This year, hou'ever, it was exceedingly bad, and he thought 
he would lose them all. He had used new seed, and the plants had been well cared 
for. The land had been well manured with pig manure, fowl manure, bonedust, 
and salt, and the plants had been watered twice a week, A |;)art of the ground had 
not been watered, and this had been manured only with bonedust. In each case, how¬ 
ever, the dieback had occtirred. He had examined the roots, but could see no trace of 
grubs or injury to the roots. Sometimes only one or two runners on a vine would die 
back. The melons had not been planted twice on the same ground. [It is impossible 
to form any definite opinion as to the cause of this trouble. Too much water, extremes 
^f temperature, lc., hot days and cold nights, or disease may be eontribiitiu" causes.— 


Hartley, Febrsiary 17. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16in.) 

Present.— Messrs. Wundersitz (chair), Brook, Clark, Tydeinan, Paeeli, Pratt, Stanton, 
and Bermingham (Hon. 8ec.). 

Bad Tools.— A general discu.ssion took place on the losses incuri’ed through using 
blunt and clumsy tools. In addition to such tools and implements as axes, crowbars, 
and other hand appliances, it was pointed out that unless the knives of the binder or 
grass mower were^ kept sharp there was undue strain on the machinery, wear and tear 
was considerably increased, and breakages occurred more frequently, wliile it was much 
harder w'ork for the horses. 

ENSILAGE.---Mr. M undersitz said that he had been very successful in making ensilage 
in a disused limekiln. He was now cutting out the stuff, and it was in first-class order, 
there being practically no waste at all. 


Longwood, February 19. 

(Average annual rainfall, 37in.) 

Present.-— Messrs. W. Nicbolis (chair), J. Mcliolls, Hughes, Vogel, Pritchard, Holey, 
Roebuck, Quinn, Glyde, Purnis®, Coles (Hon. Sec.), and tw^o visitors. 

Homestead Meeting. —This meeting was iield at the homestead of the Hon. Secretary. 
The orchard was inspected, and Mr. Coles explained that manuring wuis canied on as 
follows:^—With the early cultivation a small quantity of stable manure was apjilied, and this 
was foHow'ed at intervals with bonedust, sulphate of potash, and nitrate of soda up to 
lib. of each per tree. The trees have made good grow^th and are not losing their fruit. 
The fruit is coloring well. Members considered that summer pimning had been carried 
out too severely and that the trees were left too open. 

Hppos^ OF Fruit.— After tea had been partaken of the question of disposal of fruit, 
particularly in glut seasons, was discussed. A suggestion from the Forest Range Branch 
was agreed to, and delegates were appointed to go into the matter and confer with other 
Branches. 

HichoUs tabled a Golden Spire Apple. This, and a Hoary Morn exhibited 
by Mr. Roebuck, were claimed to be good keepers and prolific bearers. 
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Potatoes. —Mr. Roebuck' reported that potatoes planted by Mm at Christmas time 
had, up to the present, a- liealtli 3 ?' appearance. The seed was steeped in Burgundy mixture 
for five minutes and then dried in the sun before planting. 

Clubfoot ik Cabbage.— All the cabbages growing on a plot in Mr, Roebuck^s garden, 
which was previoulsy planted with beans, were affected with this disease, so that in Ms 
experience rotation of crops had no preventive ejffect. He advised resting the land from 
cabbages for two j’ears. Hr. Chase recommended the application of lime and salt. 

Boeing foe Watee. —Mr. Coles exMbited a template of an appliance wMch lie had 
made for boring for water. In soft sinking it had been successful to a depth of 30ft. 
He said he would be glad to furnish particulars to an^’ inquirers. 


Lyndoch, Marcli 26, 

(Average annual rainfall, 23in.) 

Present.— i\Iessrs. Warren (chair), Kenned 3 % Lawrence, Woodcock, Hammatt, Klauber 
Springbett (Hon. See.), and one visitor. 

Useful Hints.— The Chairman read a short paper on this subject, dealing cliiefl^^ with 
contrivances which he had found useful on the farm. The blacksmith shop w^as one of 
the most useful tilings to have on the farm, as with a few tools and a little practice the 
average farmer can do man^' things that .save time and bother. He found that a worn- 
out three-cornered file if heated to blood heat and then cooled will cut iron or steel. An 
old ras]) or piece of drill steel can be turned into a good cold-chisel. When tempering he 
found it best to heat a good portion of the steel, as the implement was not so likely to break 
as if the point only is tem|)ered. Sharpen the tool first with the haiiimer, then file clean 
and heat to blood-red, cool the jioint in water, and file again. In tempering tools atten¬ 
tion must be given to color. Some steels require different treatment to others, and this 
can only be ascertained by actual experiment. It is often difficult to sharpen a tool 
Just when wanted because there is no one available to turn the grindstone. If a treadle 
is used on one side the stone will never w'ear even, but tins difficulty can be easity over¬ 
come. Take a piece of iron [What thickness ?—Ed.] a little longer than the short arm 
on the spindle, and punch two holes in it. Into one hole tap and screw a short |in. square¬ 
head bolt, and fit the other hole on to the spindle, cutting the latter the right length. 
Bore a hole through the iron and spindle and insert a stout wire nail. Now fit two treadles 
to the spindle, fix an old bicycle seat in front of the stone, and an oil drum with tap for 
water above, and you have the mean.s of sharpening tools in a convenient manner. Most 
people have liad trouble with the packing in their pumps. He found the Silverton paragon 
steam packing most satisfactory, as if properl^^ put in it lasted two or three years. For 
either windmill or spraj^ pump thi.s was useful. First carefully measiire the space between 
the rod and the box, cut a strip of packing to fit so that it makes a neat joint, and insert 
this. Then put in another strip of |iaeking, taking care that the joints in the two strips 
do not come one above the other. As a torch for lighting .stubble, rubbish, &c., and for 
starting fires to bum back against a bii.sh fire, the following will be found invaluable:— 
Get a piece of old brass curtain-pole or small piping, bend it, or screw on a bend [Where ? 
—Ed.], put in a little budding cotton, then flatten the end a little to hold the wick, cork 
up the end tightty, fill with kerosine. At a stable a door or gate is often a nuisance, 
while slij)-rails get knocked all over the place, or when they fall nine times out of 10 they 
cannot be handled without the hands getting dirty. To overcome this, get some 2m. 
piping, cut it into suitable lengths and fix them securely to your posts. Then get IJin. 
pipes which will just slide inside the 2in. pieces, put collars on the ends to stop them 
sliding in too far, and make a hole in the post at the other end for the collars to fit. TMs 
makes a neat, serviceable sliprail—Avhich is always in its proper place. Other items 
were also described. 


Fort Elliot, Felbruary IB. 

(Average annual rainfall, 20|in.) 

Present. —Messrs. Welch (chair), Vince, Pannel, Green, McLeod, Chibnall, and 
Hargi*eaves (Acting Hon. Sec.). 

Ensilage.— Gurris paper on this subject was' read and discussed. The paper ran 
as follow^s :—It is strange that in South Australia, where there is usually an abundance 
of herbage at one time of the year and a shortage at others, that more farmers do not 
make some provision for the needs of stock during those periods by making ensilage. 
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'Nature is kind in tliis land, and stock can nsuallly manage to survive on the natural 
pasture with the addition of a little hay, and perhaps this accounts for the lack of enter¬ 
prise in this direction. Ensilage has been proved to be more profitable than hay — 
especially to the dairyman. Where a farmer produces 1 1 tons to 2 tons of hay per acre 
he can cut 3 tons of giieii fodder, and this will produce over 5 tons of ensilage. [?-— Editor.] 
The sheepfarmer would also find ensilage profitable, but care nuist be taken in tlie feeding 
of silage to horses. American experience has sho\m that it may be fed to horses in regular 
C|uaiititles, say lOlbs, to ISlbs. per day, mtli advantage, but where the horses have been 
permitted to eat as much as they liked fatal results have followed. Of the three types 
of silos—the pit, the stack, and the overground or tnb silo—the last is the best. However 
much wealth the farmers of this State as a class possess, there is very little increase in the 
amount of ensilage made each year, and if the Government were to offer to erect a dozen 
silos in different "parts of the State I believe the offer would be readily taken advantage 
of by the farmers, and it would stimulate interest in this most important matter. It is 
interesting to note the cheinical changes which take place in the making of silage. The 
crop intended for ensilage should be cut while green and succulent, and whereas in the 
case of hay the idea is to prevent fermentation by drying, in the case of the crop out for 
ensilage the object is to induce fermentation up to a certain point, but to control it. 
Fermentation produces an increase of temperature. This causes great bacterial activity, 
and fermentation proceeds more rapidly up to about 125®. When the mass has reached 
about 140® some of the organisms which have carried on the fermentation are destroyed, 
and at 155® to 160° all are destroyed, fermentation ceases, and cannot begin again until 
air is allowed access to the mass. Thus the abject of filling a silo slowly can be seen. 
If the first layers are not compressed too quickly, fermentation takes place rapidly ; then 
when the fermentation of the first layer is over, more weight is added, wdiioh excludes 
the air and preserves the fodder.’’ The writer then read extracts from the Journal in 
support of his opinion that it w'ould pay farmers to make ensilage very much more ex¬ 
tensively for sheep and other stock. 

^Magpies.—D iscussion on the damage done locally by the black and white magpies 
took place. Members were of opinion that liberty should be granted to destroy this bird. 

Potatoes. —Mr. Vince was of opinion that some of the x)ofatoes said to be affected 
with Irish blight were in reality only soft through being forced with too much manure 
and water. He had grown clean xiotatoes from seed which was said to be affected. [The 
summer months are quite unfavorable to the develox>ment of Irish blight, and the real 
test will come in a few months’ time, when cold and wet conditions prevail.—E d.] Mt. 
]\IcLeod had a plot of ground which would produce good tubers, but they would not keep 
for more than two or three weeks, while a few hundred yards away was a plot on which 
a light crop of good keex^ing potatoes could be grown. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT, 

Frances, Marcli 23. 

Present. —Messrs. Brown (chair), Baldock, Meehan, Holmes, Pfitzner, Forster, Feineler 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

FEBTiLiSEBS.—lMr. J. C. Brown read a paper on this subject to the following effect:— 

I have been cultivating the soil in this part for a good number of years before fertilisers 
of any kind were known here. We merely broadcasted the grain over the land and 
harrowed it, yet the wheat delive^ at Frances far exceeded the present year’s delivery. 
At that time the delivery at our little Frances Raihvay Station averaged from 15,000 to 
20,000 bags of grain per annum ; but the trouble was that this land did not give a payable 
return after three years’ successive cropping, and so folks sold out and went to fresh 
fields and pastures new. Some of those who stayed here made use of the Naracoorte 
Caves guano, of which at that time there was an immense quantity to be had merely for 
the expense of raising it out of the caves and the cartage to the farm. This guano was 
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eitlier sown on tlie land by band ox with the seed-sower, as drills at tbat time were practi¬ 
cally unknown. The dressing of guano in most instances gave very satisfactory returns 
botb in bay and grain crop, namely from two to three tons per acre, and from 20busli. 
to 25bnsh. wtieat per acre—the amount of guano used varying from one bag to three 
bags per acre. After a few j^ears, however, the demand became so great for the guano 
that the supply gave out. And the next fertilivSer farmers turned their attention to was 
bonedust and Kangaroo Island guano. On iny land I sowed Icwt. to the acre, sowing 
them in separate paddocks broadcast, and the grain broadcast; the result was a heavy 
yield in both paddocks, but of the two Kangaroo Island guano gave the heaviest. Soon 
after Thomas phosphate came on the market, and as it -was so much cheaper than bone- 
dust, I was anxious to try this fertiliser, and sowed lOOlbs. of this to the acre mixed with 
lOOlbs. sand broadcast on 20 acres of land ; and on another 20 acres alongside this I 
sowed lOOlbs. bonedust broadcast to the acre. The result from the Thomas phosphate 
w^as unsatisfactory, there being a very poor yield in comparison with the bonedust land. 
I again used Thomas phosphate, later on with the drill, putting one bag to the acre, with 
very poor results, and so I considered it unsuitable for this kind of land. I have used the 
following superphosphates :—Bone and super., mineral super., S.A. super., Adelaide 
super., Lavi'es'’ super., Florida super, and bone. Mount Lyell bone and super., and have 
found them much the same, with the exception that with Lawes" superphosphate the crop 
was taller and appeared thicker. There are, however, two drawbacks to the use of this 
super.—the bags become very rotten and are difficult to handle, and if the w-eather is 
damp the manure becomes very ])asty. In appKing these fertilisers to the soil I have 
mostly gone on the old lines of drilling the 80ihs. or lOOlbs. per acre in with the seed; 
but I am of opinion that this is a mistake, for I have sowm 11bush, of wheat to the acre, 
and I do not believe more than half of it came up. My sons thought I -was pickling the 
wheat too strong, but I am quite sure this "svas not the case, but that the super, had injured 
it in some way. My opinion was strengthened when one day, running out of pickled 
wheat and wishing to finish the piece of land, I sowed 2bush. wheat without pickling it, 
and it grew no thicker than the prepared w'heat. I believe we should apply lOOlbs. of 
super, to the acrej or even a little more, sowing oOlbs. to the acre with the wheat, and 
another OOlbs. or so on the surface by taking off the hoes. Three years ago I drilled in 
a small paddock of 11 acres, drilling in 501bs. wfith the seed, and crossed it again with the 
hoes off, and letting the super, fall on the surface, then another SOlbs.—harrowed it 
once over. The result was a good hay crop—something like 30 tons off the II acres. 
This land had been cropped four times previous to this. I believe by distributing super- 
on the surface and harrowing, we give the roots a better chance to feed on it. The 
extremely wet seasons for the last three or four years have made farming in these parts 
very unsatisfactory, and my experience has been that when once the land is soddened with 
water that it is best to sow the grain broadcast, and the manure uith the drill, letting it 
fall on the surface say lOOlbs. to the acre, and then harrow. The result in two out of 
three cases will be satisfactory; in fact, I think it wise to do all sowing of grain and manure 
broadcast after May 24th, and you will rareK find a total perishing of the grain should 
there be a heavy fall of rain immediately after somng. I might mention that I set a 
man to drill in five acres of wheat one day, and I set the machine to sow SOlbs. super.— 
as I thought—but had set, it seems, for over ISOlhs. to the acre. However, the yield 
was a poor one; too much of the grain was either burnt, or checked somehow from growing 
as it should.” The paper was well discussed. Prior to using the drill 3flr. Holmes had 
best results from Thomas phosphate, but Anth the drill Lawes’ super, had done best. 
He agreed with Mr. Brown, that in this district much of the grain was injured by contact 
with super., especially if it remained in the soil any length of time before germinating. 
He thought SOlbs, per acre quite sufficient; in fact, he had quite as good results from the 
application of SOlbs. per acre. jMr. Browm’s suggestion to apply some as a top-dressing 
was well worth trying. Mr. Forster stated that he took the hoes off his drill to let the 
seed and manme fall on the surface, harrowing to cover it, and had better results than 
from where he drilled seed and manure into the soil. Members wished to have informa¬ 
tion as to soil analyses. [See note in Kadina report in this issue.—Ed.] 


Halan^adoo, Feibraary 12. 

■ PBESENT—Messrs. Crouch (chair), McColi, J* and Pv. Boyce, Hunt,. Tucker, Ellison, 
and Sudholz (Hon. Sec.). 

IiviFROVEMENT OF PASTURE 'Lanus IN Kalangaboo DISTRICT. —Tucker read the 
following paper .on this subject“ It may be wondered why I take this subject in such 
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a naturally well-grassed district as this, but although we generally have an abundance 
of feed the question is can we or can we not iinj)i*ove the quality of our pasture, and also 
the quantity ? TliivS district being a very wet one, the feed is of a rather poor quality, 
and I have no doubt that most of you have found that it is only at. one time of the year 
that stock can be successfully fattened on the natural grasses, in the latter part of 
the spring and early su mmer. After this the grass becomes veiy dry and harsli, and stock 
do not care for it. I have seen sheep slowly starv-e to death in a paddock containing 
dry grass over 1ft. high ; not for the want of sufficient feed, but because of the poor quality 
of it. Sometimes we have diseases appearing in stock, such as worms and bottiejaw' in 
sheep and dry bible in cattle. I have read a great deal about this latter disease, but in 
my opinion it is caused by the poorness of the feed. This seta up indigestion, udiieli in 
stock, as in human beings, is slow staiwatioii. How are we to lmj)rove our pastures, 
especially during the later summer and autumn months ? W& might do this by the 
cultivation of grasses and other kinds of summer crops. Cultivation at all times greatly 
improves the quality of pasture, whether grasses are sown or not; hub where grasses have 
been sown and cultivated very good results have been obtained. I feel sure that before 
many years much more land in this district wall be sown with cultivated grasses, wliich, 
with proper care, grow very well indeed and pay well for the trouble. The grass which 
conies up almost everywhere after the land has been broken up, and which we commonly 
call spear grass, was at one time very little thought of, but now it is found to be one of 
our best grasses. It appears with the first rains and supplies a fine lot of feed during 
the winter months. It also makes very good hay if cut green. Another grass which grows 
well here is broom grass. Very like the other in its habits, a really good winter grass, 
grows very freely in almost any kind of soil. Yorkshire Fog does well in this district. 
It is thought by some to be of poor quality, hut on soil of a damp sandy nature it will 
be found a really good feed. It will stand a long time in the land, and will keep green 
nearly all the summer. The splendid quality of all kinds of eloveis is known to all. Shanck 
clover is readily eaten by all kinds of farm stock, whether it be green or dry. It is of a 
very fattening nature, makes good hay and grows well locally. The grass which has done 
best of all with us is rye grass. It grows well in the better parts of our district, and gives 
an abundance of fattening feed. There are many other kinds of grasses which do well, 
such as cocksfoot, white prairie, and rib grass, which would all help towards the improve¬ 
ment of our pasture lands.” 

Mr. Tucker exhibited samples of several of the grasses mentioned in his paper, ancl a 
good discussion of the subject followed. The Chairman spoke very highly of Shanck 
clover, and thought if extensively grown it wmuld be the making of the district. Mr. 
McColi was of opinion that fog grass was of little value a.s a fattening food. 


Hybybolite, February 24. 

(Average annual rainfall, 22in.) 

Peesent. —Messrs. Bradley (chair), G. H., W., and O. Hahn, Faxrow, Schok, Wilson, 
Scott (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Po-ULTEY AKB Layifo COMPETITIONS.— Mr. W. Bay (Poultry Superintendent at 
Hoseworthy) gave an address on this subject. He said that as the result of laying com¬ 
petitions a better class of bird was being produced and kept all round. The ordinary 
farm hen would lay about SO eggs in a year, while- competition hens averaged up to 200 each 
in the same period. Chickens should be well fed and looked after, but should not be 
coddled up in any way. If a ehick had to forage for itself it was liable to be stunted in 
growth. It was as important to give proper attention to chicks as it was to get a good 
laying strain of hen. When the first competition was held the average price for eggs 
was SJd. per dozen. At the last competition the average price was lid. per dozen. A 
man should get the best stock possible, and from time to time .select the best birds 
and only br©^ from them. White Leghorns to-day held the laying record, probably 
because selection had been carried out longer with them than with other breeds. One 
objection to this breed had. been the number of cockerels hatched, but as these were now 
easily exported at a good price, that difficulty was overcome. Hens should not be kept 
for more tlian two years, as they did not pay if older. Wlien two years old birds could be 
sent to the canning factory. Penned birds returned higher profits for the minimum out¬ 
lay than those running out in paddocks or large'yards. ' Feeding, as..carried'out. at'Bose-' " 
worthy could be followed by practically every farmer. The morning mash was two 
parts of pollard to one of bran—mixed with meat meal soup or stewed rahbit broth, 
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The allowance was from 3ozs, to 5ozs. per bird. At noon about 2ozs. per bead of green 
feed, such as kale, rape, lucerne, &c., was given, and in the evening grain, principally 
wheat, allowing about 2ozs, each bird. It was possible to keep in this way about 1,400 
birds to the acre, and they should return £500 per annum more than the cost of feeding. 
Hc considered the best birds for tlie farmers wei'e Orpingtons and Wyandottes. 


Mount Gaiebier, March 12. 

(Average ann\lal luinfall. 3 Hiii,) 

PRESEifT.—]\[essrs. Sassanowsky (chaLr), Bow, Pick, Ruwoldt, Sutton, Holding, Watson, 
AAedd, Innes, Pritchard, Hicpiet, Buck, Kennedy, Kilsby, Schiegel, Major, G. and I). 
Collins (Hon. Sec.). 

Rich and Poor Lands. —A letter from the Superintendent of Agriculture in the South- 
East on the question of the relative value of grasses and cereals grown on poor and rich 
lands was received. In this letter Mr. Colehatch quoted figures showing the analyses of 
samples [These were printed in March Jonrmtl. —Ed.], and the letter continued—“ It is 
generally held that fodder grown under unfavorable conditions contains less amide nitrogen, 
but if the present conception of the nutritive value of thi.s form of nitrogen be correct 
there is no advantage in this. In reading the. above analyses it is important to note that 
both specimens of fodder were gathered at one and the same stage of maturity. It is 
essential to point this out, inasmuch as the amounts of water, ash, fat, and albuminoid 
decrease, while the amounts of carbohydrates and crude fibre increase as the grass grows 
older. The above practically sets out all that is known at the present time in regard 
to the question. Bulk for bulk, the fodder grown on good land is superior to that on 
poor land, and acre for acre gives even a greater difference in favor of the former. On 
lioli land—that is, land which will grow maximum crops of grass or cereal—no material 
difference in composition can be expected to follow the application of different quantities 
and qualities of fertilisers; but on land capable of producing only inferior crops the effect 
of fertilisers is undoubtedly to improve the quality of the produce. There can be no 
question that the application of phosphatic manures has assisted in some measure in the 
improvement of ‘ rickety ’ pastures by increasing the phosphatic constituents in the 
herbage. Your reference to the practical value of oaten chaff from poor land as against 
that from rich land can probably be met by the view that in both cases the crop 
has been approximately a maximum one, and in that case, as mentioned above, 
no ai^preciable difference will be observed.’" Mr. J. Botterill, speaking of the 
question under discussion, had asked a great many about it, and they could give 
him no decided answer. They admitted that in the ease of grasses those grown 
on rich land were better than those grown on poor land, but they could not say 
how it was in the case of hay. He got more straw from crops grown in rich land, but 
people i^referred that from the poor land, holding that wdiile the straw was less than 
from the other land the percentage of grain was greater. MTiat he would like to have 
decided was that they should take a certain quantity of hay—say oats—^grown on rich 
land, the heads included, and the same quantity grown on poor land, and find their relati vo 
values. Which was the most nutritious when chaffed ? Which was the best when fed to 
stock ? Mr. A. J. Wedd thought that, taking the price of the poor land and the price 
of the rich land, manuring them ux> to the same point, and adding the price of the manure, 
the poor land would be found to come up to the rich. The straw from the poor land w'as 
always finer than that from rich land, and stock preferred it. They generally preferred 
the poor land produce. He was not prepared to say why; IVIi'. G. Holding agreed in many 
respects with Wedd, and said the grain from ]5oor land had a rich juicy appearance 
that they did not see in the other. He used to hear his father say that the stock liked 
hay grown on the poor land. Mr. H. Pick thought that the richer the land the more 
miti’itious the gi*ass on it. He would prefer the hay from the good land. He noticed 
that ill his country the stock preferred the grass on the limestone soil to that on the flinty 
land. Air. Botterill said that even in the rich lands of Aloorak stock would prefer one 
part to another. They would eat the grass on one part bare, and barely touch another. 
Regarding Air. Wedd’s remarks, he believed that hay which grew luxuriantly on rich land 
might not be as sweet as that which grew with less luxuriance on poorer land, but the 
point he wanted settled was—Is there more fattening property in the stuff grown on 
ricliland'than in that grown on the poor'land- ? He maintained that stock would fatten 
better on the rich land than on the poor. 
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Penala. February 13. 

(Average annual rainfall, 26|in.) 

Preseht. — Messrs. Strong (cliair), Ockley, Fullarton, MeBain, Alexander, Peake, 
McKay, Wilson and Adamson (Hon. Sec.). 

Feeding opi? Crops. —Mr. Ockley read an extract upon this subject. Members 
generally agreed that feeding off in this district was very beneficial to the crop, provided 
that the soil was sufficiently firm to stand it. If in a wet and hoggy state the crop was 
generally very much damaged. 

Wheat for Bisteiot. —^In answer to a question, members were unanimous in the 
opinion that Federation was the best all-round w^heatyet grown in the immediate vicinity. 

French Wheats. —The Hon. Secretary tabled a sample of White Marvel, one of the 
French wheats grown for the department last season. This wheat, under very unfavorable 
conditions, yielded on his farm ISbush. per acre. He intended to give it a further trial 
this year. 


Tattara, February 16. 

(Average annual rainfall, 19|in.) 

PPvESENT.—Messrs. Saxon (chair), E. W., and H. Milne, Bond, Wilson, Staudie, Prescott, 
Campbell, Sutton, L. and A. Fisher, and Truman (Hon. Sec.). 

Homestead Meeting. —This meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. E. W. Milne. 

Farm Economy. —Mr. E. W. Alilne read the following paper;—For the past few 
years the season has been favorable and prices have been good, so we have been tempted 
to go in largely for wheat production, and perhaps have neglected the little things as 
beneath our notice. There are many things that we might profitably grow that would 
help to keep things going while the main crops of oats and wkeat are paying for our lands 
or swelling the bank accounts. I would advocate gardens, not on a large scale, but to 
grow fruit and vegetables for home use. With judicious use of manure and water we can 
grow most vegetables to perfection, and fruit too. Then we might grow peas, mangolds, 
rape, grasses, &e., so that more stock could be kept on small farms. There are little things 
about the farm wliich, if attended to, would save waste, and a penny saved is a penny 
earned. Thatching our stacks is a small thing, does not take long to do, but would often 
save a lot of good hay. I know that last year tons of good hay were lost through neglect 
of this small item, and I was one of the losers ; but I learnt my lesson. Taking care of 
machinery may be a small matter, but it saves a lot of loss. Not only do I mean by putting 
it in sheds when not in use, which I consider an important item, hut looking after it when 
in use, keeping bolts screwed and bearings tightened, and a judicious use of oil. I have 
heard that a pennyworth of oil saves 5s. -worth of castings, and I believe that is true if 
put into the castings at the right time, but I have seen oil dripping off parts of the machine 
that are not hearings. I have seen a windmill, for instance, with the oil running down 
its four legs to the ground. I call that waste, and I do not like to see a macliine in the 
paddock with the oil all over the wood-work. Some cannot he avoided, but this is one of 
the small things that may be looked after. I would also mention the greasing of harness 
and attention to loose straps and buckles. It is not profitable to find straps and buckles 
off whan all ready to start plougliing. Another item I will mention, although it is perhaps 
not such a small item as some of the others, is the working of horses and maclmiery up 
to their capacity. For instance, if we have four horses, a plough and stripper or harvester 
that are capable of working 100 acres, and we are only doing 50, we are losing on our 
capital. I think the working of stock up to its capacity is the difference between loss 
and profit. Grading seed wheat is another small thing, but I believe a profitable point. 
If you -will examine the two samples of wheat on the table you will see what we put into 
the ground with ungraded seed. I consider it is better to take the small grain out and 
feed pigs with it than to sow it in the ground to grow stunted wheat -with small heads. 
I have an idea that this is partly the pause of so much short wheat amongst the other. 
Land is too valuable and wheat too good to sow waste and weeds in the wheat paddock.’* 
Discussion follo-wed, and the wisdom^ of; carefully thatching stacks was acknowledged- 
In answer to a question Mr. Alilne said that a difference in the %rop was noticeable between 
that grown from graded and ungraded seedj although the extent to which it could be seen 
depended upon the season and other things. ^ Other members considered that it was best 
to use graded seed wheat. • 

■.Inspecting THE Fropebty.— -The. visitom,: .^'then inspected /the property., "A .well- 
laid out fiower garden was watered from a 96ft. deep well The men’s cabin was a cosy 
room built of sun-dried bricks. In the cowshed Mr. Milne’s patent bails were inspected. 
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Tile patent consists of a piece of wire and a boien resting loose on tbe top of the baih 
just like a gate hoop. As the bail closes the loop rises and then fails oYer the bar, keeping 
it in position. The barn is a roomy place, and in the season is used as the shearing-shed. 
The stables are large, and have a passage behind the feeding troughs, and room for 12 
horses. Mr. Milne has 10 good draught horses, and also some of lighter breed. Sheep, 
and cattle, and fowls' of the barndoor, Wyandotte, and 'Andalusian types were seen. 
The chaffshed is large, and' carries a chaffeutter and 4-power horseworks. The haystacks 
are near at hand, and are neatly thatched. One of the stacks had a wood-block bottom. 
A small stack of peas was waiting to be thrashed. The horse troughs are near by,, and 
water is supplied from a storage tank which is filled from the well by means of a mill. 
The machinery shed is built of 'builoak and roofed with straw"; wire netting is placed along 
the eaves to prevent the stock pulling at the straw". Near the flow-er garden w"ere noticed 
two currant vines heavily loaded' with fmit. One patch of lucerne growui without irriga¬ 
tion w^as dry and withering. The parts irrigated were green and stood quite 6in. high. 
The greenest spot visited was the fruit garden, covering about two and a half acres of 
ground. The trees and vines showed good and careful gro'wTli, and the trees in season 
were loaded with fmit. It w-as noticed that the birds were doing much damage, especially 
in the lo'wer part of the garden, where starlings completely cleared all grapes from the 
vines, and other 'fruit also suffered. One tree near the house was bearing four different 
kinds of apples. A well-filled dairy, containing fruit and preserves, as well as " 'eggs and 
butter, completed the inspection. Members'were entertained at tea, and heartily thanked 
Mr. and ^ Mrs,' Milne for their hospitality. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Kosewortliy College Sctiolarstiips. 

Eacii year tlie Government oflrers six sclioiarsiiips, tenable for tliree years at 
Eosewortliy Agricultural College. In order to give youths from the country 
a fair opportunity, the State is divided into six districts, a. scholarship being 
offered for each. This year the scholarship examinations were held at 
Eosewortliy College on March 31st and April 1st. Nine candidates submitted 
themselves for examination, and tlie Principal reports that on the whole they 
did well, only one failing to secure 50 per cent, of the total marks. On the 
recommendation of the Principal, the Hon. Minister of Agriculture has approved 
of the scholarships being awarded as follows :—District No. 1, W. F. D. 
Clark, of Knightsbridge ; No. 2, J. L. Thompson, of Mount Barker; No. 3, 
G. V. Madeley, of Port MacDonneli; No. 5, R. C. Scott, of Burra ; No. 6, 
J. C. V. Martin, of Port Pirie. There being no competitor in District No. 4, 
the scholarship has been awarded to the candidate gaining the highest percen¬ 
tage amongst those who failed to secure a scholarship in the district in which 
they competed. This is W. Driscoll, of Dublin. 


MolfneHX Memorial Fend. 

Subscriptions to this fund are not coming in as freely as the Advisory Board 
expected. Up to the present about £145 has been promised, but a majority 
of the Branches have not yet replied to the suggestion that each Branch should 
contribute £5 5s. to the fund. The amounts subscribed by the different Branches 
(including direct contrihutions) are as follows:—Mount Gambier, £11 11s.; 
Port Germein, £5 lOs.; Kalangadoo, £5 5s. ; Clare, £5 5s.; Wilmington, 
£5 2s. 6d.; Pine Forest, £3 5s,; Port Pirie, £2 15s, 6d. ; Arden Yale and 
Wyacca, £2 12s. 6d. ; Mallala, £2 5s. 6d.; Kingscote, Renmark, Kingston, 
and/Morchard, each £2 2s,; Clarendon, £2 ; Carrieton, £1 18s.; Quorn, 
£1 15s.; Narridy, £1 12s. 6d.;. Oaltowie, Millicent, Tatiaia, Lameroo, and 
Cherry Gardens, £1 lOs,; Belalie North, £1 5s.; Miitalie, £1 5s. ; Hawker, 
':Minlatoii, Arthurton, * Morgan, : Amyton, Lyndoch, Nantawarra, Wepowie, 
Colton, Appila-Yarrowie, Paskeville, and Lucindale, £1. Most of these latter 
amounts'are the-direct subscriptions.of.one.or two members of the Branches 
motioned. '.'In addition to'these several, amounts of 5s. to 15s. .have been 
received. ..The Advisory. Board"wili ,be glad to hear from other Branches as 
early as possible in 'order that action may be taken to submit definite proposals' 
to the subscribera. This of course cannot be done until we have some idea of 
the funds that will be available for the purpose. 
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Tlie Trade Cominissloiier In London. 

Major Norton, D.S.O., Trade Commissioner for 8oiitk Australia, left by tlie 
s.s. Sii olh on April 27tii on his return voyage to London. Since liis return 
to South Australia Major Norton spent about twelve months in this State, and 
also visited the East to inquire into the prospects of trade with that part of the 
world. He expects to reach England about the second week in June. Mr. 
Gr. A, W. Pope, who has been acting as Trade Commissioner during Major 
NortonA absence, will probably reach Adelaide about the end of August. 


Tlie Farrer Fiiiad. 

For some time a movement has been on foot in New South Wales to raise 
a fund with the object of commemorating the work of the late Mr. Win. 
Farrer,' who for some years prior to his death on April lltli, 1906, was Wheat 
Experimentalist to the New South Wales'Department of Agriculture. The 
committee appointed to control the fund are anxious to invest the money 
permanently, so that the interest may go towards a bursary for some farmer’s 
son or other lad showing special aptitude for experimentai work with wheat, 
to enable him first to study at one of the farm schools, and perfect himself 
more especially in wheat-farming; then to proceed to the Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College ; and finally, it is hoped, to take advantage of the full 
course for B.Sc. in agriculture at the University. In order to give a thorough 
training to one student for seven years a capital sum of £1,CK}0 is needed. 
The amount already raised is £300, and it is hoped that wlieatgrowers and 
millers throughout Australia will assist in making the movement a thorough 
success. The amount to which it hoped to raise the funds is but a small 
fraction of the financial results which have followed Mr. FarrerA work. For 
many years Mr. Farrer carried on his work as Wheat Experimentalist at liis 
own expense, and no man in Australia has done more to improve the quality 
of Australian wheats, not only from a milling point of view, but from the 
standpoint of their immunity to disease. Amongst some of the best wheats 
bred by Mr. Farrer are Bunyip, Comeback, Bayah, Firbank, F’ederation, Bobs, 
Thew, Florence, Nutciit, Bymer,' Cleveland, John Brown, Jonathan, Cedar, 
Warren, Uppercut, Jumbuck, and Genoa. Contributions from South Aus¬ 
tralian farmers sent to the Director of Agriculture, Adelaide, will be forwarded 
to the committee in Sydney, and will be acknowledged in the Journal of 
Agriculture. 


Heep Mooting of Wtieat. 

Mr. E. W. Peacock, Manager of the Bathurst (N.S.W.) Experiment Farm,,,, 
records an interesting investigation into the lateral .and. downward growth of 
the roots of wheat." A strip, of fallow, 5ft. 6in. wide, free from weeds, running 
between wheat plots, was selected for the,purpose. An excavation was made 
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to a cleptii of Ift., and water then sluiced on to the sides to w^ash the earth 
away and leave the roots exposed. Owing to the colloidal properties of the 
stiff clay encountered, the amount of soil removed was not large, but sufficient 
to answer the requirements of the investigation. From the crown of the wheat 
stiil)ble to a depth of 3ft. Sin. wheat roots were exposed, and at the centre of 
the fallowed strip, 2ft. 9in. from the edge of each wheat plot, wheat roots 
were found in large numbers. The soil is a very stiff clay from Sin. down- 
rvards, and the deep rooting is attributed by Mr. Peacock to the roots 
followdng the cracks in the clay caused by dry weather. It was not possible 
to ascertain the full lateral development, as in the middle of the plot the 
roots from the wheat on either side overlapped. This lateral development 
of the roots illustrates one of the difficulties with experimental plots, as the 
wheat on the plot alongside fallow land can and is affected to an appreciable 
extent for a foot or more in width. 


WIM Wheat. 

The Secretary to the United States Department of Agriculture reports the 
discovery by Mr. A. Aaronsohii, of Hefia, Palestine, of a very interesting wild 
wlieat which grows on the stony mountain slopes and in the clefts of rocks in 
the driest portion of Mount Hermon, in Eastern Palestine. This wheat grows 
over a wide territory, and is found at altitudes ranging from several hundred 
feet below sea level to 6,00Cfft. above, near the borders of the snow-ffelds. It 
is claimed tliat this wheat is the progenitor of our commercial grain. This 
point is one of great interest, as botanists have never been agreed as to the 
original source or parentage of our wrheat. Seed of this new wild wheat has 
been obtained by the U.S, Department for use in crossing, in the hope of 
breeding strains of eonimercial value that will grow in dry rocky soils at 
present considered unfit for wheat production. 


Tlie Sins of ttie Mag'pie. 

Our popular black and white warbler, the magpie, lias of late come in for 
serious criticism from several quarters. The members of the Port Elliot 
Branch hold very strong views.on the subject of the injury caused by these 
birds to strawberries and to newly 'Sprouting crops of peas, maize, wheat, ke. 
While there .can be .iio gainsaying the fact'.that these birds are extremely useful, 

■ there,is' at the same time'no question that in some parts they are developing 
^habits which are bound to bring them into conflict with producers. Not only 
' have complaints been received from other quarters of damage to wheat, 'peas, 
..etc,.,.but several,fruitg,rowers have brought linder notice, daanage to fruit crops. 
One writer states that „he has watched the magpies, settle in fig t,ree' and fly 
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tlience to a tall red-gum with a fig in their beaks to enjoy a feed at their leisure^ 
Another states that he has observed them attacking peaches, apples, and pears. 
\^Tiile admitting their usefulness in other directions, growers are naturally 
disposed to take steps to prevent loss of fruit in this wav. 


.Mneolnslilre Cerly-Coated Pigs. 

In view of the fact that the Minister of Agriculture has* approved of the 
importation of a small herd of this breed for the Kybvbolite Experiinentai 
Farm, the following reference, taken from the MarJz Lane Express, should be 
-of interest:—"" Two pigs of the above breed, farrowed early in May, 1909, 
have been killed at Stickney, and the weights obtained are rather exceptional. 
The younger of the two—eight months and four days old—weighed 28st. 
lOlbs., and the other—nine months and on| day old—killed out at 31st. Tibs, 
(dead weight).'"’ 


Analyses of Arsenate of Lead. 

Last year the Agricultural Department published the results of analyses of 
samples of each brand of arsenate of lead on the market. These figures showed 
•a wide range in the constituents in the difierent samples. The New Jersey 
(U.S.A.) Experimental Station has also taken up this matter, and in some 
recently published analyses further proof is afforded of the necessity for 
legislation dealing with insecticides on the lines of our Fertiliser Acts. The 
New Jersey figures show the following variations:—Rufer from 39-06 per cent, 
to 68-16 per cent. ; arsenic oxid, 6*07 per cent, to 19-71 per cent. ; had oxid, 
21*13 per cent, to 40-08 per cent.; soluhle arsenic, 0-05 per cent, to 0-28 per 
cent. It will be seen from these figures that brands of what the orchardist 
would naturally assume to be materials of the same character varied to such 
an extent as to render it necessary to liave a separate analysis of each as a 
guide to the quantity to use. It will be seen that one brand contained three 
times as much arsenic as the lowest, and even if it cost twice as much per 
pound it would be the cheaper. 


■Cutting «p Large Estates. 

Considerable areas of land in the ])est farming districts in the State are 
being cut up by their owners and offered in suitable-sized blocks. In additioix 
to the large area of Caiiowie, which was offered a short time back, and nearly 
40,000 acres of the Mount Schanck Estate recently allotted, over 20,000 
.acres of the Wirrabara Estate is being surveyed into between 40 and 50 blocks, 
while some 9,500 acres.of the'famous Booyoolie.land is,advertised for sale 
in 33 blocks of from 60 acres to 590 acres in area. This comprises some of 
•the best land in the North, some of it being suitable for lucerne, and there is 
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00 doubt tliere will be keen competition for it. Tlie Government lias, 
just, completed negotiations for tbe purcliase of over 22,000 acres of tlie well- 
knowii Stniaii Estate at £3 10s. per acre. TliivS land will probably be avail^ 
able foi: allotment early next }^ear. 


Irisfi Bllgiit in Potatoes. 

Up to tlie present, possibly owing to tiie dryness of tke autumn, no com¬ 
plaints iiave been received of any injury by Irish blight in potatoes in the 
late crops. In New South Wales and Queensland, however, there have been 
outbreaks of a serious nature during the past month. From the Upper 
Hunter (N.S. W.) reports indicate that the disease is spreading rapidly througlr 
the potato fields, and that losses will run into thousands of pounds. From 
Queensland also fresh outbreaks are reported from the south-eastern districts. 
In this State most danger is to be %g>red in ordinary seasons in the early crops, 
and growers who intend planting during the winter should make the neces¬ 
sary preparations for spraying with Bordeaux or Burgundy mixture. To 
be effective it is necessary to spray the plants before there is any sign of disease, 
and this operation must now be regarded as part of the regular work con¬ 
nected with the growing of early potatoes. Growers can obtain an illustrated 
pamphlet on Irish blight on application to the Secretary, Department of 
Agriculture, Adelaide, 


Imports and Exports of Fruits and Plants. 

Duiing April 5,444bush. of fresh fruits, 12,317 bags of potatoes, 60 bags, 
of onions, and 58pkgs. of plants were inspected and admitted ' at 
Adelaide under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act. Seven, 
hundred and sixteen bushels of bananas (being chiefly over-ripe), and 4-9 
bags of potatoes were destroyed. The exports to inter-State markets com¬ 
prised 8,948bush. of fresh fruits, 3,212 pkgs. of vegetables, and 36pkgs. 
of plants, also examined at Adelaide. In addition, 852bush. of fresh fruits 
at Coonawarra, 154bush. at Wirrabara, and Ibusli. at Stirling North were 
inspected and passed by the inspectors at those places. Under the Com¬ 
merce Act, 43,384 cases of fresh fruits, 37pkgs. preserved fi*uits, 6pkgs. dried 
fruits, and 98 pkgs. of honey were exported to over sea markets during the 
same period. These were distributed as follows:—^For London, 20,441 
^"'cases apples, 1,139 cases pears, 22'' cases quinces, 132 cases grapes, 5pkgs... 
dried fruits, 7pkgs. preserved fruits, and 95pkgs. of honey; for Germany,. 
17,678 cases apples, 190 cases"pears,' and 3 pkgs. honey ; for India and East,. 
2,565 cases apples, 4 cases pears, W cases grapes, 5 cases preserved fruits,, 
and 1 case dried fruit; for New, Zealand, 1,034 cases grapes,, 24'cases lemo'ns,. 
25 cases presented, fruitS'; South Africa, '130 cases apples and 7 „pkgs.'''plants. 
Under the Quarantine. Act 1,^3 pkgs. of plants, 'seeds,, bulbs, &c., were^ 
examined and admitted 'from'- oversea ports. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and 
poultiy, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Goveriimeiit 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. Enquiries received from the 
question-boxes established by Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau will be similarly dealt wuth. All correspondence 
should be addressed to The Editor, The Jouriial of 
Agriculture^ Adelaide.” 


Ophthat^mia IK Sheep and Cattle. 

Johnsbiu'g ’’ writes—“ I should be glad to receive information as to the 
treatment of an eye disease, which is very prevalent among sheep and cattle. 
The trouble begins by what appears to be a scum growing over the eye, wliicli 
gradually forms a lump in the very centre of the eye (similar to a wart), and 
the beast is evidently in much pain and loses flesh. It affects sheep from 
^shearing time till now, and sheep often go completely blind.''" 

Mr. J. F. McEachran, M.R.C.V.S. (Government Veterinary Surgeon), 
replies—The eye trouble amongst the sheep and cattle is evidently a form 
•of contagious ophthalmia. Affected animals should be isolated, as the 
■disease is spread by agency of flies, other insects, &c. In the early stages the 
following eye-lotion should be used :—Sulphate of zinc, 32gi-s. ; tincture of 
opium, 3 drachms; add water (8ozs.), and mix. Apply with a clean feather or 
dropper, twice daily. When white scum appears over the eye, the centre of 
the scum should be touched once only with caustic stick (nitrate of silver), 
and- follow with a solution of nitrate of silver—3grs. to the ounce. Apply 
daily with a feather or dropper." 

'' Garget " in Cows. 

Salisbury " asks for particulars as to treatment of the disease known as 
garget " in cow^s. 

Mr. J. F. McEachran, M.R.C.V.S. (Government Veterinary Surgeon), 
Teplies—The treatment of the disease " garget' or mastitis ' will depend, 
■of course, on the character of the attack. Generally speaking,'^ mastitis '* is 
produced by an entrance of pathogenic organisms into tlie udder; the best 
* results have been obtained by using injections of a 4 per cent, solution of 
horacic acid into the affected quarter.. ■. The, animah should first receive a 
■purgative consisting ol lib. Epsom salts ■and lib. treacle'dissolved inT|qts. 
■of' water. The udder should be carefully cleansed with wmini water, the 
;syringe (one can be obtained locally) should be sterilised, and the hands should 
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be cleansed Lliioroiiglily. The solution should be about the temperature of the' 
body, and from IDozs. to 12ozs. should be injected into the affected quarter- 
tA^ice daily after milking. Care must be taken to introduce the fiuid slowly,, 
so tliat it will reach a],l parts of the quarter, and the parts should be massaged, 
cliiriiig the operation. The solution may be left in quarter for a few minutes,, 
and then .withdrawn, in the usual manner. This treatment entails some- 
tiouble, hut good results usually follow. Preventive treatment consists in 
strict cleanliness at the time of milking—clean hands, udders, teats, and 
quarters, clean milking sheds; all abrasions and bruises of the udder should 
be immediately attended to. A cow affected with ' garget ^ should be 
isolated from other cattle."^ 

Steinghalt in Horses. '' 

Subscriber"" wishes to know how to treat a young horse. It was run¬ 
ning in the paddock and was apparently all right till about four weeks afteiy 
when I noticed it was very bad with stringhalt. Another horse rimning in 
the same paddock was affected similarly.” 

Mr. J. F. McEachran, M.E.C.V.B, (Government Veterinary Surgeon), 
replies—“ These may be cases of stringhalt, but the liistory is peculiar. 
treatment can be recommended for these cases. Should further cases occur an. 
investigation will be conducted.” 


Mange on Horse. 

E. G. V., Brentwood,” asks for opinion regarding horse wLicli is losing all 
his mane and tail hair. In other respects the horse seems to he healthy. I 
have looked carefully and cannot see any lice or insects.” 

Mr, pJ. F. McEachran, M.K.C.V.S. ■ (Government Veterinary Surgeon),,, 
replies.—The. ease appears to be one of ordinary' mange.. Wash affected 
parts thoroughly with soap , and w’-ater, .dry, and then rub in the following 
lotion :—Powdered sulphur, Sozs. ; oil of tar, 3ozs.: raw linseed oil, 4ozs... 
Leave iotio-n on .for three'days. At the -end of the third day wash' off, dry,, 
..and re-apply. Two applications usually ■ suffice. As mange is contagious,. 
t,he harness, &c., should be washed before using on other borses.” 

Cracked. Heees. . "'*•*“ , 

W. L.”.,writes—";One :of ■iny ho.rses'is suffering from'-a complaint'whicii 
'causes dry sores, just above the. hoof, .extending fro-m the front around the-' 
inside to. the back, beneath the.joint. The’skin-,appears. latlier tender. Is- 
this thrash ? Caii.y.ou adviBe'tfeatm.ent 

Mr. - 'J. F. McEachran (6ove.rnme'nt Veterinary Surgeon) replies—“'From^ 
the ,des'criptio,ri„ given-1, sliould say this wa.s, a 'case of cracked- heels and not 
thrush. I'would recommend dusting once'or twice a day'with powd'er'.con- 
.sisting of equal parts boracic''acid, oxide o'f zinc, and chalk,.' Cleanliness of the" 
parts'affected .is absolutely ..necess’ary.” ■ 
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Farmers' Friend Wheat. 

H. T. Wittwer, Parrakie, is desirous of obtaining a few bushels of Farmers' 
Friend wheat. This variety, though at one time fairly popular, is norv but 
little grown. Any reader possessing a small. quantity of this wlieat would 
oblige by communicating with the wniter. 

Blindness in Foal. 

J. Hoskins, Wilmington, uuites—“ Two years ago a draught mare, seven 
years of age, reared a foal to the age of 11 days, wdien it died. One year ago 
she reared another to the age of three days, when it died. Last November 
she dropped a filly foal, which appeared healthy and sound for about one 
week, after that it showed signs of stupidness. On examination I found a 
white scum in the centre of the near eye, and the following week the of! eye 
showed a similar object, and the foal showed signs of blindness. The scum 
spread all over both eyes, and has lately turned a bluish color. My belief is 
that the foal was blind a week after it was dropped. If I move my hands to 
and fro before the foaTs eyes no notice whatsoever is taken—ample proof 
that the foal is blind. It is now 18 weeks old, and appears to be doing well.” 

Yeterinary Surgeon Desmond replied as follows—'' Nothing can be done in 
the vray of treatment for this foal. On no account should you breed from this 
inare again. The eyes having a blue appearance denotes troubles which are 
d-eep-seated; this is the internal structures of the eyes which are afiected. If 
the outer coats of the eye were affected they would be of a whitish color." 

Asphalting Concrete Verandah. 

A Northern Branch of the Agricuitur I Bureau asks the best way to 
asphalt a verandah on the top of sand and lime concrete. 

The Superintendent of Public Buildings supplies the following iiiforma- 
tion :—Simply pour tar over the surface, broom it over, and let it soak 
in. After, say, a week, or even less, give it another coat, and spread some 
sand over same while still fluid—just enough to soak up the tar. This will 
make a good surface." 

Should Horses have Free Use of Water-trough during 

Mealtime ? 

R. Port Broughton, writes—“ Is it harmful or beneficial to allow 
horses to have the free use of the water-trough during mealtime and all 
otlier times while in the stable ? " 

The Government Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. J. F. McEachran, M.R.C.V.S.) 
replies — '"It is c]uite usual to allow horses t> have free access to water 
during feeding and at all other times -while in the stable, and there is 
practically no danger in the practice. Under such conditions horses drink 
very small quantities of water. When horses have not free use of water as 
described, they should be watered before—and not immediately after— 
feeding." 
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AGRICULTURE IN OTHER LANDS. 


Professor Perkins (Principal of Rosewortliy Agricnltarai Col.]ego), wIhj is 
at present on a lioiiday tour, lias arranged to furnisli from time to time notes 
descriptive of tlie agricultural conditions of tlie different countries visited. 
The first of these is written from Cairo on March 20th, and deals with Egypt^ 
in which coiintr}^ he spent about four weeks.' 

Egypt. 

The feature which must most strongly impress the visitor interested in 
agricultural matters is that rural Egypt is one vast object lesson to the 
irrigationist. Here is a country that is to aU intents and purposes practically 
rainless supporting, nevertheless, a fiourishing rural population; and which, 
if we except the Suez Canal and the much-ffeeced tourist, is wholly dependent 
for its revenues on the agricultural produce of the soil. The total area of 
Egypt proper is given as about 400,000 square miles, the great bulk of which is a 
barren waste, carmng not a vestige of vegetation from one end of the year to 
the other. Of this area in 1909 there were about 6,500,000 acres under culti¬ 
vation—4,000,000 acres in the Delta and about 2,500,C)00 acres in the narrow 
Valley of the Nile. It is calculated that the raising of the Assouan Dam will 
have the effect of winning over from the desert an additional 1,000,000 acres. 
By themselves these figures convey but an inadequate-image of the facts as 
they may be obsers."ed here—on the one side an absolutely desert waste, and 
contiguous with it a few million acres of marvellous fertility, the productive¬ 
ness of which cannot probably be matched anywhere else in the world. One 
cannot describe cultivated Egypt, better than by the statement that it has 
all the appearance of a huge vegetable garden, from every corner of which the 
utmost is extracted by the'industrious-cultivator, 

- Thi-s great productiveness Egypt owes, as is well known to everybody, to 
the Me bo-th indirectly and indirectly. The Me in the course of ages has 
built up a ,soil of great fertility, which it continues to enrich and supply with 
..-all essential moisture at. the present time, I had imagined that there .must be 
in Egypt 'some form: of unirrigated. agriculture practised. I am informed, 
.ho-w-evet, ''that, . apart from, a few aa.nd 7 acres -occasionally sown to barley in 
-'-the neighborhood of Alexandria, this 'is not the case. That this should be 
sonviii .readily,be,understood .w^hen. it is. stated that, with a very high average 
.temperattire,-'the'-rainfall..at- Alexandria'to the no'rt-h of the Delta is about 8in., 
wMIst that of 'Cairo at its''southern apex is only lin. Agriculture, therefore, 
in its. widest .'sense .appears to be possible only on such lands as come within 
the reach o.f,the. Me waters. 
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Tlie compiete absence of rain both in winter and summer renders iiecessarv 
tlie use of irrigation waters for both winter and summer sown crops. In 
former times, apart from a very limited area of country in the immediate 
neighborhood of the river, the gTOwth of wdnter-sown crops was all that was 
possible in Egypt. The hood-waters of the Nile were periodically intercepted 
in huge protected basins, where they deposited a rich silt, besides saturating 
the land with moisture. After a stay of 50 days to 60 days the flood-waters 
were withdrawn, and in the mud were sown the winter crops of corn, beans, &c. 
No summer crops were possible, as a falling Nile made summer irrigation im¬ 
possible. This is the practice that is still known in Egypt as basin irrigation, 
■and which is still in force over the greater portion of Upper Egypt. Towards 
the beginning of the nineteenth century the first steps towards what is known 
here as perennialirrigation were taken. The two main branches of the Nile 
vrere dammed back some 12 miles north of Cairo, and suitable canals were 
made to supply a continuous flow of irrigation water from one end of the rear 
to the other. At the present time perennial ” or “ continuous irrigation 
is practised throughout the Delta, whilst the Assouan Dam 'will soon render 
it possible over the bulk of Upper Egypt. 

The average temperature in Egypt is high, and the growth of plants therefore 
•exceedingly rapid when within reach of an adequate supply of moisture. It 
follows, therefore, that wherever "" perennial'' irrigation is possible the 
Egyptian soil is made to yield two crops in one year; and as the value 
of the summer crop is usually considerably in excess of that of the winter 
crop, it is calculated that the possibility of “ perennialirrigation more 
than doubles the productiveness of the land. 

In a country in which regular agricultural statistics are not kept it is 
exceedingly difficult to form an adequate idea of general values and returns. 
The rental values of agricultural land will give a very fair idea of the value of 
the land. For good cotton land I find that as much as £12 and £14 an acre is 
paid annually in rent, whilst relatively poor land pays as much as £3 and £4 
an acre rental. In the neighborhood of cities where vegetables are raised 
as much as £20 an acre are paid in rent. Where cotton cannot be grown 
rents are lower. No statistics existing'on the subject, I found it difficult'to 
secure an approximation as to the average rental throughout Egypt; autlioii- 
ties appear to difler in the subject between £3 and £6 an acre. If we take £4 
as a fair average, this represents an average value of £100 an acre for agricul¬ 
tural land^—a figure which cannot, I think, be approached anywhere else in 
the world. 

The principal direct tax in Egypt is the land tax, which varies according to 
districts and quality of soil, but" which averages out'at about £1 an,acre, 
throughout Eg}’pt. It is right to state that no charge is made for the supply 
of irrigation waters, towards the cost of which the land tax contributes. 
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As Aiistralians, it is as well that we should recollect that without irrigation,, 
all this land is absolutely worthless, and that the possibility of using water^ 
raises tlu? Awliie of 7,000,000 acres of otherwise valueless land to an average of:' 
£100 an acre, and perhaps more. 

Ill Egypt the crop which dominates all agriculture is the cotton crop, and, 
wherever perennial'' irrigation is possible ail other crops become subsidiary 
to it. The area under cotton has risen steadily within recent years. In 1893 
it was represented by 966,000 acres, and in 1908 by 1,641,000 acres ; in 1893 
it occupied 15-21 per cent, of the total area under crop, whilst in 1908 it 
occupied 21-59 per cent, of the same area. There is no doubt, too, that with 
additional facilities for summer irrigation in Upper Egypt the area under 
cotton will be still further increased- Within recent years, however, notwith¬ 
standing the increase of acreage under cotton, local authorities have been 
laced with the disquieting feature of steadily decreasing outputs, implying a 
shrinkage in yields. So serious does the position appear that a special com¬ 
mission has been appointed to inquire into the question. Insect pests would 
appear to have contributed somewhat to this decrease in yields. From what, 
however, may be observed currently, abuse of irrigation and insufficient 
attention to drainage would appear to be at the root of the evil. The water 
supply has apparently been very abundant latterly at critical periods of the 
year, and the aimous grower has been unable to resist the temptation of giving 
his plants more water than is good for them, wdth the result that the soil is abso¬ 
lutely sodden and waterlogged, rendering impossible healthy root action. 
An additional consequence of this excessive irrigation is the appearance of 
salt patches where they had never been known before. I was at first puzzled 
to account for the a:pparent failure of lucerne in Egypt; I was told that it 
would not grow in summer. But with land at its maffiniiim of saturation' at 
this time of the ye,ar it is not diffi,cult to realise why lucerne should not succeed. 

The Irrigation Department erppear to supply ample drainage channels 
for ,the removal of the surplus waters, These channels, however, must remain 
more or less inefiective so long as they are not. adequately fed by a. huge 
netw’ork of well-kept p,rivate drains, drawing off. regularly and to a proper 
clepth the salt-laden waters of the sodden fields. The impression, one gets, 
even at this' time of the year, is that drainage is very much neglected by the 
average cultivator; and that'unless energetic measures are speedilt- put in 
hand, tO'.,',reiii,edy "thi'S defect there will be a still further decrease in cotton 
'}ields i,n the n'ear future. It might be added that it will be well if Australian 
irrigationists keep th,es€ facts steadily in view*. 

;He,x,t, to cottonin'■im'porta'nce----mdeed, excelling it in area, if not in value— 
comes the maize crop,, which-,in 1908 occupied 23-69 per cent, of the .area 
'Under: crop, .Tt'is grown very'largely as a catch crop late in the summer, 
either'after wheat or more .'frequently after late clover. 
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In tliird rank comes the Berseem or Egyptian ciover {Trifolmni Alexan- 
clrimim), of wliicli there appear to be several local varieties. Although it is 
mainly grown as a catch crop, it is in many respects the stand-by of the 
Egyptian agriculturist, whose live stock are fed on berseem ” almost ex¬ 
clusively for six months of the year. One cannot hel]^ but being impressed 
with the luxuriant appearance of '' berseem fields at this time of the year ; 
and as it is possible that either as an ordinary catch crop or as winter fodder 
on the Murray irrigation settlements berseem '' may prove of value to South 
Australia, I append a few^ notes on its treatment here. I have also made 
arrangements for the forwarding of some fresh seed during the course of the 
year. 

Berseem'' appears to be generally treated here as a eatcli crop ; that is to 
say, the soil in -wliieh it is sowm receives no special preparation. It is sown in 
the autumn of the year between mid-September and mid-November, and 
frequently in a standing summer crop that has not yet been completely 
harvested, such as cotton, maize, dura, &c. The rate of seeding has been 
stated to be about -lOlbs, to the acre, representing something like 10s. in value. 
From personal experience with similar seed, I should look upon such seeding 
as excessive, and imagine that with fresh seed 201bs. should prove ample. 
“ Berseem ” is always sown in land that has been recently flooded, and the 
seed germinates almost immediately. It is generally irxigated two or three 
times before the first cut, which will take place within 45 days to 60 days of 
germination ; the young plants are allowed to shoot out again before flooding, 
and the second cut mar be taken within 45 days of the first; latex on a third 
and even a fourth cut maj he taken at equal intervals of time. The first cut 
is very succulent, and later cuts drier and more nourishing. The last cut is 
frequently left for seed. All the live stock of the country appear to he kept 
on “ berseemduring the winter and spring months; and I can testify to 
their condition being on the wdiole fair, which, I am informed, is not the case 
during the summer months when no berseemis available. Bullocks, 
buffaloes, asses, &c,, are tethered out in the miniature fields, in which a circle 
01 berseem is cut eiit fox them for feed. In no cases did I notice the live 
stock trampling down this luxuriant growth, although I am informed that 
it is sometimes done. In the neighborhood of cities berseem is cut and 
carted on the backs of camels for the benefit of city horses. I was told that 
one acre of berseem would in one cut provide feed for 100 working bullocks 
for one day, and that from half to three-quarters of an acre of berseem/ 
would keep a working ox for six months. 

Berseem favors heavy ground, but recjuires good drainage to give best 
results. In Eg}pt it grmvs wmll in winter, running to seed in spring.' If 
cotton follows berseem '' the ground is broken early ; if maize follows it, 
the soil is broken late. 
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In louxtii rank comes wheat, which in 1908 was represented by 15-38 per 
cent, of the total area under crop, as against 20*42 per cent, in 1893. Wheat 
indeed appears generally to have fallen out of favor, and Egypt, once the 
granary of Rome, is now a wheat-importing country. What crops of Avlieat 
I was able to see were, according to my ideas, very rank, and open to lodging 
and red rust ; these accidents, however, I was informed, were not to be feared. 
I saw some grain at the native markets ; it was, however, poor and ill-grown. 
By comparison wdth local wheat, and indeed with imported wheats, I have 
heard a shipment of South Australian wheat (1907) very highly spoken of. 
No statistics as to yields are collected ; I am informed, however, that the 
average is probably between 20bush. and 24hush. 

Next come beans, then barley, then rice, then sugarcane, which is almost 
exclusively confined to Upper Egypt, and a few other minor crops. 

In the distribution of crops grown some attention appears to be paid to a 
proper system of rotation ; and wdiere the growing of cotton is possible, the 
rotation adopted is one meeting the requirements of this crop. Formerly a 
three-year rotation appears to have been in general use; that is to say, a 
rotation in which cotton appeared once in three years. This, however, appears 
to have been abandoned latterly in favor of a two-year rotation ; indeed, in 
some few instances cotton appears to have been grown several years in suc¬ 
cession, which may be one of the contributing factors to the decrease in yields. 

The three-year rotation was arranged somewhat as follows :— 

First Year. —Clover in winter, followed by cotton in summer, in the 
standing plants of which clover might again foe sown in early autumn. 
Second Year. —Or else beans are sown, followed by maize in summer. 
Third Year. —Wheat, foliow^ed by maize in summer. 

The two-year rotation most in use at' the present time appears to be— 
First Year. —^Clover in winter, followed in summer by cotton. 

Second re«r.—-Beans or wheat, foilow’ed by maize in summer. 

Whatever the practice adopted it will-be noted, that the land is kept always 
under, crop. There .is no doubt 'that this fact, by keeping in cheek surface 
'evaporation, must do much towards minimising the danger of the rise of salt. 

I was anxious to ascertain how”. tenants could m,ake two ends meet after 
pa'}fiag the high rents already alluded to. For the purpose I asked the manager 
of a large estate (Mr. T, L... Smith,' of. Constantinia) to give me ,his views of the 
case,.,^,■, :T'hese,'I:-'reprodue as closely as I am able. 

' ' 'Aec: 0 ,rding to Mr. Smith', the tenantlooks to his cotton crop to pay his very 
high re,nt, w,Iiilst aE other crops represent 'his personal profits, after deduction 
: of ivoTking'expenses:.Ho" took a^.^an.example an' area that could conveniently 
be worked by , a. pair of oxen,, namely 20 acres ; of this .area 8 acres would be 
sowm, to cotton, S acres to wheat'or barley, and 6 acres to rice, whilst the bulk 
:'of .the a:rea would'ca,rry, berseem in' winter, except the area under wheat. 
ForAh-ese 20' acres the tenant would pay about £80 rental 
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The 8 acres of cotton might yield him 3| cantars (= about 99ibs.) an acre. 
Locally within the last 10 years the value of the cantar of cotton appears to 
have fluctuated between £2 and £5 ; at £3 10s. this would represent per acre 
£12 5s., and a total of £98 for the 8 acres under, crop, that is to say an appre¬ 
ciable excess over the rent paid for the 20 acres of land. 

The 6 acres under wheat would yield 20bush. to the acre, which at 5s. 
would return £30. 

From the 6 acres of rice might be expected three-quarters of a ton per acre 
at £4 a ton, representing a total of £18, 

Thus the gross returns from the 20 acres might be summarised as follows 
Cotton, £98 ; wheat, £30 ; rice, £18 ; total, £146. 

The £66 in excess of the rent Would represent the tenant^s return for his 
labor, in addition to what profit might be derived from the clover, which 
would be much in excess of the requirements of his live stock ; together with 
a crop of maize which might be taken after the wheat. 

It should be noted that in Egypt the fellah lives exceedingly cheaply, and 
that field wages are correspondingly low ; men receive between lOd. and 12d. 
per day, and women between 5d. and 8d. per day. From one point of view 
their work is apt to be slow, and stands in need of much supervision ; thus one 
* pair of oxen does not plough here more than half of an acre a day. One cannot, 
however, help admiring this sturdy race of country toilers, with their help¬ 
mates as erect as young poplars ; indeed, there is many a piece of field work 
that I have examined here that W'Ould have taxed the skill of the most expert 
European farm-hand to equal. If the Egyptian farm laborer needs driving 
when working for others, his toil and industry are imremitting when working 
for himself. 

AVhat farm implements and tools are in use are exceedingly primitive ; 
chief amongst them appears to be the fass'' a lieav}^ triangular hoe, with 
which the bulk of the field work is done. The Eg}q)tian plough is the old 
Roman plough, still in use in India and Southern Europe ; it lias a heavy wood 
body, to which is attached a strong cultivator tine, which is made to tear 
through the ground, frequently to considerable depths. The soil is merely 
ridged, the sod not being turned ; and the work to be efiective must be followed 
immediately by a second ploughing given at right angles to the first. 

Another useful Egyptian implement is the '' cassabia,"Vor levelling scoop, 
essential to a race of irrigationists. The fellah handies this levelling scoop 
admirably; with the aid of his eye alone he is able to level of! perfectly liis ' 
seed-bed. 

The native thresliing implement consists of a series of revolving discs fixed 
to a sort of cart, which is dragged over the stalks of corn by oxen, both chaffing 
the' straw and treading out the grain in one and the same operation.' ■ It is^ 
this chaffed straw which so inefficiently succeeds “ berseem'' as the summer 
feed of live stock. 
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Fortiiiiatelr for Eyvpt its system of irrigation does, not involve any high 
iiitin** of water. The highest lift- known on the river was stated to be about 
OOfr. la the of cases, however, at flood times the water flows over 

the ehannels, and floods the prepared areas; at the outside there may be a 
lift of 4,ft. to 6ft., which is carried out by native water-wheels and Archiinedean 
screws. There are many, however, who think that it would have been better 
policy to force the fellah to raise his water to greater heights. This would 
have forced upon him the use of a greater number of draught stock, the 
manure from which would serve to enrich his land, and at the same time 
lieiped to elieck him in that extravagant use of water, which appears to be 
fast ruining the country. 

Tliere is very little to be said in praise of the general live stock to be seen 
about the country. Horses are never Used in field work, and are practically 
confined to city vehicles. Occasionally one sees a few fine carriage pairs; 
but the bulk are very light and weedy. 

Donkeys are the pride of Egypt, and are very numerous. I should not be 
surprised that if a census were taken they were found quite to equal in numbers 
the native population. Mules are frequently used as draught animals ; I was 
not, however, impressed with either their size or quality. Camels are mainly 
beasts of burden, and whilst superior to those of, Aden, inferior to Tunisian 
and Algerian camels. 

The work of the fields appears to be done almost exclusively by bulls and 
bullocks and cow buffaloes. The bullocks are ungainly, badly built animals, 
but in the whole heavier than might have been anticipated. They are very 
leggy, and might readily be improved upon. Of the buffaloes, curiously 
enough, none but cows are ever to be seen; they are useful but ungainly 
beasts, yielding both milk and labor at one and the same time. .When young 
they are. enveloped in a long, shaggy coat, which they lose at maturity,' when 
they become practically hairless. In the. summer time they cannot be 
worked, as they take to water to escape from insect tormentors, in wliich the 
hind_, as,of old., abounds. Good bullocks appear to be worth .£15 to £20. 

'Slieep for., the most p,art are black and tailed, covered with long hair that is. 
here called wool.' There is no doubt that the average.Egyptian sheep is a very 
poor a'nimaL perhaps the poorest sample of its .species that I have ever seen ; 
and yet the fellah., is' unreasonably proud of if. ■■ I was endeavoring to ascertain 
'■'froEi' a native 'woolspimier why in. Egypt preference had been given to black 
'sheep, whilst'in most other'countries white she.ep were preferred, but the only 
,a,Esw'er I could secure w'as. that'.Egyp'tian-sheep were the best in the w’oiid. 
These "sheep are ,generally "found in small flocks, of 5 to 30, guarded by small 
boys, grazing wherever' .any scanty herbage was available. ■ They occasionally 
io'i'low cattle'iii the “ berseem"'' fields. The coarse wool is. wholly reserved 
for strictly home consumption. From what little I was able to observe, I am 
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strongly of tlie opinion that there are at least two distinct breeds of sheep here ; 
I Avas not able, however, to determine their peculiarities very closely. These 
sheep appear hardy enough, and^ considering the conditions to which they are 
subjected, must, be practically immune to footrot. 

Of orchards there exist very few in Eg\"pt, and what the,re are are very 
badly kept. They generally contain citrus trees, and^^ to lesser degree, 
apricots and peaches. The trees appeared to me everyAchere too closely 
planted, and unhealthy looking. 

I liaA^e carefully examined Egyptian imports to ascertain whether any of 
our produce might find an outlet here. I summarise belGAA- a feAA" data on this 
subject. 

The population of Egypt is betAA^een 11,000,000 and 12,OCX),000, of AA^liich 
not more than 150,000 are Europeans. The total imports in 1908 AA’ere repre¬ 
sented by about £25,000,000 sterling, and the total exports by £21,000,000 
sterling. The principal lines of imports in 1908 Avere represented by textiles, 
about £6,500,000 ; cereals, vegetables, flour, &e., about £3,750,000 ; timber 
and coal about £3,333,000 ; metals and manufactured metal, about £3,000,0(50 ; 
animals and animal food products, about £ 1 , 000500 C^, &c., &e. 

I append below same of the principal imports in AAdiich Ave might be interested, 
togetheriAuth tlieir present origin :— 


1.— Meat, BaUed, 8mohed, or Frozen —£111,452. £ 

J'rom Great Britain .■... .25,989 

British Oriental Possessions. 19,981 

Ita,ly.. : 16,313 

Austria . 15,069 

France.'... .. 12,270 

Turkey. 11,955 

'‘British Oriental Possessions'^ includes, of course. Australia and New 
Zealand. . 

2. —£112,514. £ 

From Turkey .. 83,524 

Eritish Oriental Possessions . 17,601 

Italy, &c., &e..... ■ 5,338 

3. -—£174,273. £ 

From Turkey . 110,519 

Italy.’ ... 17,874 

Switzerland . 11,231 

British Mediterranean Possessions, ' ■ 11,203 , 

Holland .. 8,815 

France... 6,759 


B 
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4.— Honey —£1,273. 

MostJt from C'rete. I find honey retailing here at Is. to Is. 6d. per pound. 
There slioukl be a good field for our honey amongst a population exceedingly 
fond of sweet things, to the extent of sucking sugarcane in the streets. 


5 .—Condensed or Sterilised Milk —£20,437. £ 

From Switzerland. 9,191 

Great Britain. 6,936 

Germany, &c. ..'.■. 1,394 

6. ——£145,509. £ 

From Turkey . 70,440 

British Mediterranean Possessions--- 67,249 

British Oriental Possessions . 6,009 

British Oriental Possessions, &c., &e. 6,009 

7. — Maize —^£147,188* £ 

Turkey...■.... 106,002 

.Romnania . 20,747 

Russia .■. 12,759 

Bulgaria . 6,967 

8. —fe/%~-£148,399. £ 

From British Mediterranean Possessions. 79,146 

Turkey... 42,096 

Austria' . 14,009 

Russia -.-^... 8,355 

Roumania .. 3,668 

9. —Po/a^oe5-^£66,i3L £ 

Italy...,...52,505 

France..'...,,. , 8,364 

British Mediterranean Po.ssessions, &c.. &c. .. 4,165 

10.— Flour —£1,753,270. £ 

From France... 1,107,235 

,, ^ .Great .Britain... 292,045 

Russia ........ - 124,607 

' Italy.,, 72,821 

Germany .'...■ 37,559 

' Roumania ..... 35,475 

' United States ....... 29,055 

Beiguim '... 21,437 

Bulgaria, 12,983 

B.ritish Oriental Possessions .. 12,196 

Canada ... ■ 3/363 
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11 .—Gm pe^ —^£59,737. £ 

From Turkey ... 57,008 

12.— Bananas —£16,010. £ 

From' Spain .. £15,929 

13 .—Other Fresh Fruit —^£195,901. £ 

From Turkey... 137,335 

Italy. ■■ 23,759 

Britisli Mediterranean Possessions. 16,114 

Greece .'.. . 15,768 

14 .—Dried Fruit —£260,428. 5 

From Turkey . 173,702 

France . 28,957 

Britisli Oriental Possessions . 24,451 

British Mediterranean Possessions. 17,051 

Italy. 6,904 

Spain. 6,498 

15.— Sugar —^£580,530. £ 

From Java,....." 112,294 

Russia ..... '...., 414,123 

16 .—Jams and Preserves —£87,413. £ 

From Britain . 51,946 

France .■... 14,238 

Turkey .. 9,581 

British Oriental Possessions . 2,028 

17.— Wities. £ 

3,372,521galls. in wood, valued at.... 129,693 

35,794doz. bottles, valued at .'... 36,322 

The principal suppliers of wines are France, Turkey, Italy, and G-reece. 

18.— Brandies^ Whishies, <§c.—£140,123. 

Mainly from Great Britain, France, and Greece, 

I learnt accidentally that superphosphate from Holland^ cent, 

to 18 per cent, of phosphoric acid soluble in water and citrate, can be delivered 
c.i.f. at Alexandria fox £2 7s. a ton. 
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SOME INTERESTING STATISTICS, 


By W. L. Summers. 

Ill connection witli the Chamber of Manufactures" Exiiibition held, during 
the past inontli I prepared for the Government court some statistical tables 
dealing with agricultural production. These tables show in a striking manner 
the extent to which the prosperity of South Australia as a whole is dependent 
upon the prosperity of the rural population. Considerable interest has been 
manifested in these figures, and, in accordance with some suggestions, they 
are republished in this Journal for general information. 


Table I .—Cereal Production, 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Barley. i 

Oats. 

Hay. 


Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

j Tons. 

I860.... 

3,576,593 

— 

52,989 

71,241 

1875.... 

10,739,834 

197,315 1 

88,383 

194,794 

1890.... 

9,399,389 

175,583 i 

116,229 

1 310,125 

1900.... 

11,253,148 

211,102 1 

366,229 

353,662 

1904.... 

■ 12,023,172 

346,718 : 

555,696 

294,252 

1908.... 

19,397,672 

825,740 ! 

1,280,235 

i 591,141 

1909.... 

25,000,000 





(estimated) 





Total wheat production 1905-1909 (five years)—101,000,000bush. 

This table, showing the progress of cereal production, is interesting. ' Except 
for 1909 the figures are taken from the official statistics. It will he noted tliat 
1890 shows a lower total for wheat than 1875, due of cotu'se to the extremely 
dry'season. Om first official statistics of wheat go back to, 1840, when 
20,180bush. were reaped; from this on to 1866, progress was fairly steady, 
'With,, ''variations due to seasonable conditions. In 1866 we produced 
6,651,451 bush.,, but the, following year the ■crop.'was less than one half. In 
1,875'the erop'reached ,10|: ini,llion.'bushels; .then for three yectrs there were 
decre,a,ses,:but 1'879 produced'14,260,964bush.. Again three years elapsed with¬ 
out any increase, but the following season the figures went to 14,649,2SObush.; 
a,nother 'thieec'yeats of .' fo^^ us to 1887, when the crop 

was estimated to be 19,Oi2,<XX)busli. This figure was not I'eached again for a 
.'period.of 18 years,.'the decrease .being due to dry seasons and the consequent 
.felling ofi ..in the area 'Uiider ■crop in the Upper !?7orth, where dairying and 
,:,.sli.ee,p-raisi.ng have been found more reliable than wheat-growing. Since 1905 
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tlie crops have been good, and the total for five years as shown in the table 
exceeds 101,000,000biish. 

In barley the increase, due largely to the demand for malting barley, has 
been very marked. It is interesting, however, to note that as far back as 1870 
we produced 377,792biish. of barley, and that this figure was not exceeded 
until 1903. In oats, production has also materially increased of late years, a 
greater quantity being now grown for hay, while the grain is also more iargelv 
used for feeding purposes. Hay is always, a variable quantity, the return 
depending more on the probable demand than upon the season, though the 
development of our inter-State trade in chafi has caused a material increase in 
the tonnage cut during late years. 

The next table shows the values of cereal exports during the past ten years — 


Table IL —Total Values Cereal Exports jor 10 Years. 


Year. 

Wheat and Wheat 
Prwhicts. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Hay 

and Chaif. 


£ 

£ 

r 

£ 

£ 

1899.... 

783,751 

853 

678 

25,833 

1900.,.. 

860,538 

1,882 

1,039 

22,402 

1901.... 

1,323,829 

4,947 

276 

75,798 

1902.... 

1,204,940 

17,387 

5,994 

481,404 

1903.... 

1,110,673 

19,628 

14,849 

287,522 ': 

1904.... 

1,623,683 I 

5,039 

: 18,567 1 

' 78,622" 

1906.,.. 

1,853,428 ■; 

8,086 j 

' ■ 10,342 ' j 

93,922 

1906.... ■ 

2,625,186 ! 

^ 16,061 ? 

26,795 i 

165,420 

1907.... ; 

2,778,522 i 

86,758 1 

39,094“ ; 

261,946 

1908.... i 

3,466,683 1 

29,967 ; 

69,903 1 

492,890 

Total 1 
10 Years. ! 

17,631,233 

nK),608 ! 

187,837 

1,985,759 


In this table wheat, bran, flour, and pollard are included in “ Wheat and 
Wlieat Products,"' and compressed fodder in the Hay and Chafi " totals. The 
most striking figures in this table are those showing the increase in wheat and 
■wheat,products export. The ten-year period Just goes back to the last two years 
'the record drought experienced in Australia ; prior to that the figures were of 
much better. ■ It is interesting to note that as far back as 1864 our exports of 
breadstiift's were 'valued at £1,464,593. The de'veiopment in the inter-State' 
demand for malting barley is shown in the rapid-increase in the value of our 
■exports, "while the effect,of the years of deficient pasture in the other States -on 
our' exports' of hay and chafi, and in a lesser degree' of oats, is well illustrated. 
Last' year's figures will show a big falling ofi in these lines ; unfortunately, 
however, these are not yet available for publication. 
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next set of iigiires is of special interest, showing, as it does, the great 
|jri‘>trii(ieraiiee of exports of agricultural products. As in the previous table, 
lit!!) just takes in the end of the great drought period. As \dll be seen from: 
this table, agriciiitural products .average about 80 per cent, of the total exports, 
of South Aiistraiiaii products. 


Table III .—Export Values. 


Yenr. 

Milne of 

South .Australian Pro-. 
Exported. 

Value of Agrieuitural 
Exjx)rt^. 

Percentage of Agricultural 
to Total Exports. 


£ 

£ 


1860.... 

1,576,326 

1,123,695 

71-28 

1875.... 

i 4,442,100 

i 3,560,269 

80*15 

1890.... 

4,410,062 

3,887,957 

i 88*16 

1'9CH:). ... 

3,610,517 

2,746,827 

76*08 . 

1904.... 

5,730,105 

1 4,390,388 

1 76*62 

1908.... 

8,551,351 

7,391,358 

86*43 


•Breadstuffs and wool are the chief factors in the high total of agriculturai 
exports. \\ Idle of late years breadstuffs as a rule exceeds wool in value, thia 
was not- the case in ea-rlier years- After agricultural products, minerals are the 
i!,iost important of our exports, the figures varying with the rise a,nd fall in' the 
price of copper. In 1904 minerals, including salt,-to the value of £581,576 were 
exported ; 1905, £628,357 ; 190-6, £930,892 ; 1907, £939,367 ; 1908, £514,863. 

The final table, showing live stock in South Australia, does not call for much 
comment. The effect of the drouglit is, however, again .illustrated i,n the 
1900 .figures, wliich show a falling ofi in ten years of 145.,0fX> -cattle and nearly 
1, /50,000 sheep. In the succeeding eight years, however, this leeway has been 
.practically, made up, notwithstanding the development during that period of 
an extensive export trade in frozen lambs and mutton. 


Table IV.— Chief hive Stock Statistics. 


Year. 

Horses. 

, , 

1 

1 .Cattle, 

\ ' Sheep. ■; Value Wool Exports. 

I860.... '■ 

49,399 , 

278,265 

2,824,811 i 

t 

573,368 

1875.... 

107,164 

219,240 

■ 6479,395 ' 

1,833.519 

1890.... 

199,605 

I 359,938 

7,050,544 ! 

1,353,762 

1900.... 

179,352 : 

1 214,761 : 

5,283,247 1 

1,003,391- '• 

1904.... ! 

200,241 i 

272,459 i 

5,874,979 | 

1,367,473 

1908.... 

213,385: j 

i 

340,376 1 

. . 1 

6,898,451 i 

1 

1,629,662 
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PIGGERY AT' TURRETFIELD. 


By P. H. Butek, Dairy Expert. 

A great deal of the success of the pig~raiser will depend upon the jiidgoieiit 
and care exercised in the selection of the site for the pigsties. Drainage, 
oonvenience to farm buildings, shelter, &c., must all be taken into considera¬ 
tion. When selecting the site for the pigsties and yards at Turretfield, 
dryness was the first requisite, and a gentle slope,' ensuring good iiatuxal 
drainage, about l*20yds. distant from the milking-sheds and separating-room, 
was determined upon. The sties are most conveniently situated to allow of 
economy of labor in feeding, and at the same time are far enough away from 
the cheese and butter manufacturing rooms, milking-sheds, &c., to avoid any 
risk of contaminating the atmosphere. The prevailing winds carry any 
odors from the piggery away from the dairy buildings. 



Generaf View of Piggery, showing Siraw-stack, Siaughter-house, Smoke-house, Sties, and Yards. 


Upon the site selected 12 roomy pens have "been erected, so arranged that 
all the liquid manure from pens and yards finds its way by 'means of'drains 
on to a block of land on which suitable green feed, such as liiceme, roots, &e., 
is grown for the pigs. 1 place special value, on, the liquid manure from all 
animals, and 'would point out'the necessity for making eveiy-'provision'.td 
utilise it either by direct .drainage or by absorbing it in strawu 

The first illustration gives a general view of the piggery.;. 'In,,the,,foreground' 
is the piggery strawstaek, wLich is-used.'for.''bedding the, pigs ; then, in order, 
the killing-shed for pigs for bacon' manufacture, smokeAoO'ih,"'"'boiler,'.and pig¬ 
sties. There is a well-made lO-ft.' roa.dw^'ay between .. .each row" "of pens, with 
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i: on eneli side. At the back of the pens are weli-biiilt exercise yards— 

dn-ee at tlie back of each row. Each yard is 56ft. long by 20it. wide. At 
"iiP hack of each pen there is a doorway 2ft. 9in. high by 2ft. wide, 'which, 
opjeiis into an alley 3ft. Gin. wide, with gates leading into each yard. Each 
vard serves two pens, the pigs being let out on alternate days. 

CkmMmctioii of Pigsties ,—All pens, roadwa 3 ^s, &c., are so constructed to 
allow of quick and perfect drainage. The doors in six of the pens are of 
brick on edge, the other six being cement concrete, in each case wdth a 2din. 
fall to the drain on the roadw^ay. The walls of the main building are con¬ 
structed of stone, with brick facings at the corners. In constructing the 
floors of the pens special attention was given to providing a read^" means of 


Front View of Pigsties, showing Trap-doors and Feed-troughs. 

defining oat the manure and supplying fresh bedding. The pen is carefully 
cleaned out eveiy day, and, under such- conditions it really means little work 
. and sound sanitary co-nditions, besides educating your pigs to cleanly habits. 
-■"'"'-''The pens are divided oft by;partitions made of redgum planks, 6in. by '2in., 
placed' between two sets of'two tails.' - These are movable,'but'should pigs 
; be incHned' to push Them,, -can 'be lightly held by a nail or batten. 

All divisio-ns"in pig pens should be''constructed to. allow of the' whole of the 
■ .partitio'n--being-,-readdy ^ 'and carefully scrubbed .when' necessary. 

,■ ,, Each/-p-en '-is ' again■ di^ud-ed .into..two., the back part or sleeping half'being 
roomy and'- warm, 'the 'floor being 3in. higher than the front half or feeding 
portion. Profusion lias been made'to protect the young-pigs by placing a 
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guard rail around eacli side of the pen, the material used being 4m. by Bin. 
redgum rails, seemed to posts let into the brick. These rails are Sin. from 
the walls and partitions, and lOin. high. This rail allows the young ones to 
get clear and safe away from the sow, as she cannot crush them against the 
walls, for a sow invariably places her back against the wail when pigging. 

The pens are 16ft. deep by 12ft. wide ; main outside stone wall at back, 
10 ft. high; sleeping compartment, 12ft. by 8ft. ; feeding compartment, 
12ft. by 8ft-. The roofing is of galvanized iron, and projects 18in. beyond 
the sleeping portion of the pens, leaving the feeding portion open to gRe 
free access to sunlight—one of our best purifiers. The roof has a slope of 
2-|in. The constriiction of the gateways and troughs in the front of the 
pens is shown in the second ilhistration. The troughs are made of 18-gauge 
galvanized iron, the top edges being turned over, soldered, and riveted around 
|in. gas-piping. At the back edge the piping is allowed to extend 4in. at 
each end and is let into the two 4in. by 4in. redgurn posts, as seen in first 
pen on the left side of illustration. The troughs are readily cleaned by simply 
turning right over and emptying into the main drains running directly in 
front of each sty. Immediately over and running the full length of the 
trough is a flap door, w4ich is strongly hinged to the top rail. When feeding 
the pigs this door is simply pushed forward, and the drop bolt will drop at 
the back of the trough and hold it in its place, as shown in second pen on 
the left., or the trough may be turned over and cleaned, as shown in No. 1 
pen. It will be noted that there is also a piece of Sin. hy 2in. under the 
trough. This is to keep it in its place. 

I w’ould also mention that the partition dividing the feeding portion of 
the pen from the sleeping portion ■ is kept Sin. from the floor, as also the 
gates and the piece of timber under the troughs is held 2in. from the bricks 
to ensure perfect drainage. 

Feeding-Room .—This is a galvanized structure shown at the end of the 
pens. Here keep the crushed barley and other foodstuffs, such as pump¬ 
kins and melons. 

Supplg .—The whole of the piggery is well supplied with good fresh 

water. 

A boiler is built in and is used for cooking all food for the pigs, it being 
situated between the smoke-house and the pens, as shown in the first illustra¬ 
tion. 

It is intended to make pig-rearing an important part of the work at Turret- 
field. At present we have 100 pigs, principally pure Berkshires, the parent 
stock having been selected from New South Wales, Roseworthy College, and 
the importations made by the trustees of J. H. Angas,, Stud pigs are sold, 
and it is difficult to keep pace with the demand. The' champion boar: at the" 
Adelaide Royal Show 18 months -ago was purchased, und is' being mated 
with some sows of excellent type and pedigree. 
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EARTHING UP. WHEAT. 


In, tlie December issue of the Journal of the Board of Agriculture, England,, 
particulars appeared of an alleged new method of growing wheat. The 
author of this system, M. Demtschinsky, a Russian, claimed that by earthing 
up the plant, or alternately sowing in gutters or trenches, and gradually filling 
these in during growth, the tillering power of the plant was largely increased, 
the plant made more resistant of dry spells, and the returns greatly enhanced., 
Where the seed is sown in trenches the first earthing up is done when the 
young plant , "begins to shoot. About teii or twelve days later the treatment, 
is repeated, and also at further intervals during growth. 

Such a system of treatment would necessarily require very heavy yields tO’ 
pay expenses, and it appears quite impracticable except on a small scale. 
That there is nothing new in the so-called discovery is shown by the following 
extract from the Januaiy issue of the Journal of Agriculture for Cape Colony:— 

In parts of Cliiua, where land is scarce and labor cheap, the earthing up of 
wheat is practised to a considerable exte-nt. The seed is planted in hollows, 
and fronts time to time during the growing season is earthed up. The earthing 
up causes new roots to grow from each knot to which the earthing up is 
carried, and a number of new shoots are thrown off. Thus a plant which in 
the ordinary way might have tuelded three to five ears can in this way be 
forced to grow from five to ten times as many. An experiment of this nature 
was carried out last season by Mr. T. A. Sladdin, Union Castle Buildings, 
Cape Town. The wheat was planted on w'hite sandy soil on June 15th. In 
July the seedlings w^ere earthed to a sufficient height to cover the first joint 
above the root, and were watered for the first and only time. On the 1st of 
August the seedlings w^ere earthed up a second time, and on the 22nd of 
August were earthed up for the third and last time. As a check some of the 
plants.'were only earthed up twice, and some not at ail. None,of the plants' 
received any manure, and .W'exe grown on the poor soil of the Cape flats. The 
plants not earthed up yielded an average of three heads; those earthed up 
"twice"'five heads ; and the three earthings up gave a yield of 26 heads.. Not 
alone were the number, of heads increased, but the heads from the earthed up' 
plants were,far .finer.,'*'/: -A; 

It is'well' known that most cereals will throw out fresh ro,ots from, the joints 
',or nodes if these are'.covered" with soil during'the growing 'period, but generally 
wdien this occurs the lowest roots appear to lose vitality and,tlie'plant depends' 

, upon the newly-formed' roots nearer'the 'surface.' Frequent illustrations .of 
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tills may be observed on oiir beacli sandliiils, wliere oats and wlieat often 
.grow from the dropping' of horses or from waste from the nosebag's. I have 
often dug up plants showing four or more distinct sets of roots caused by suc¬ 
cessive drifts partially covering the plants. It would, however, be of con¬ 
siderable interest if a test of this system could be made on a small scale in our 
drier districts. If the seed drill were fitted with small wings on the hoes to 
prevent the soil falling back, the wheat might be sown 4m. or Sin. deep 
on sandy soil, leaving a gutter 3in. to 4in. deep. When the wheat was above 
the surface a light harrowing with reversed harrows would fill the gutter up 
•at least an inch; a further harrowing would probably fill the trench, and if the 
wheat were sown in drills to 14in. apart it would be possible to earth it 
up by means of a cultivator. As a matter of fact, the wind would most 
probably cause the sandy soil to fill the trenches up without any harrowing, 
but this would possibly be a drawback, as a few windy days early in the 
season would easily fill the trenches up too c|uickiy. As previously stated, it 
is questionable whether the extra crop would pay for the extra outlay, but 
the experiment would be instructive, as if the plants so treated are more 
drought-resisting it is possible that a modification of the system could be 
brought within the sphere of commercial wheat-growing. 
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EXPORT OF JAPANESE PLUMS. 


By W. L. Summers. 

Some four or five years ago tlie Agricultural Department exhibited at the 
March Show samples of Japanese plums which had been kept in cold storage 
for about six weeks. These, fruits were exceedingly attractive in appearance, 
but apparently, owing to their being too ripe when gathered or being kept at 
too low a temperature, the fiesh right through to the stone was brown and 
flavorless* The following year the experiment was repeated with somewhat 
similar results. Two years ago, at the special request of Major Norton (Trade 
Commissioner), who saw these plums at the Adelaide Show, I packed two cases 
ill single-layer'truths, which went forward in the ship's store in the s.s. Waratah^ 
and three cases for' the s.s. Ormuz. Three diflerent varieties of plums were 
forwarded, viz., Burbank, Climax, and Wickson. The former were a complete 
failure in this respect, repeating our experience with them here in cold store ; 
the' other two varieties carried well, and realised profitable prices, though 
some were too ripe when packed. 

This year, at my request, Mr. G. K. Laffer, of Belair, packed three cases 
of Climax plums for shipment in the s.s. Ormuz, which left Adelaide on 
January 13th, and four cases of Wickson for siiipment by the s.s. Orvieto on 
January 27th. The former, through the courtesy of the manager of the 
Orient S.S. Coy., were carried in the ship's chamber, and the fruit arrived 
over-ripe. This was probably caused by variations in the temperature of the 
chamber due to frequent opening for removal of stores. Those plums which 
were in fit eonditioii for sale realised 13s. 6d. per case. The Wicksons were 
carried in the pear chamber, engaged by the S.A. Fruitgi’owers' Association 
for the experimental shipment of Duchess (Williams) pears, and arrived in 
splendid condition. They realised £l per case of'three trays, while the total 
expenses amounted to as nearly as possible 5s. 9d. per case. These results 
are certainly satisfactory, and it is evident that not only will the fruit carry 
to 'Dngland, but that there is a market for a limited quantity at a profitable 
price.. Pric® of''20s. to 25s. per .case-are'fancy figures, and we could not 
e,xpect to,„g'et,anything like that.if ■w'e. sent several hundred cases at a time. 

There is, however, a serious difficulty'in developing any business with these 
plums, and that'is . the' question of-space in cool chambers. Through the 
courtesy, of the sMpping'':Compames.:We'have been able'to send small trial lots 
in sMp^S' store, but this cannot.'of .eoui‘se, be done commercially. As, the 
smallest',cool'chambers on the. mad...boats-■have a capacity of 350 cases—-and 
this only in two .or three boats—it'will be necessary to 'fit in'with some other 
fruit if a market is .to be opened. For the early-maturing plums there does 
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not seem any cliaiice of doing this, but the later Tarieties would be ready at 
the same time as Duchess pears and the earliest apples. All that can be said 
at present is that the prospect... of securing an outlet for a small quantity of 
this fruit is promising. 

In this connection the following extracts from the latest report of the Trades 
Gommissioner in London for Cape Colony are of interest :^—''Japamse 
Plums, —The' total shipment of plums for the past season amounted to 
32,184, as against 15,047 for the pre^dous year. This large increase was 
not too much for the market to take. The favorite varieties were much 
sought after, and made good prices. The markets are widening, and the 
demand is increasing for this fruit. Apple Plums, 7s. to 10s. ;■ 
Satsumas, 6s. to 8s.; Kelseys, 5s. to 7s.; Chalcots, As. 6d. to' 5s. 6d. ; 
Wicksons, 3s. 3d. to 4s. 6d. ; Burbanks, 2s. to 3s. These prices were for"- 
sound and fairly sound fruit. It is impossible to record the prices of wasty 
and over-ripe fruit. It will be seen from the above figures that the two dark 
flesh varieties—Apple Plums and Satsumas—are easily first; they are 
much liked both for their flavor and attractive appearance ; but it must be 
borne in mind that the quantities of shipments of these varieties were very 
small compared with others. If large sliipments of these were to come forward, 
the prices would fall to some extent. I am glad, however, to record that 
quantities of the Satsuma shipments have increased. The next favorite 
are the Kelsey ; they are always a good plum for this market; they travel 
well, have a bright and attractive color, and are of good size and flavor. 
Wicksons are also fairly attractive in color, and are of good size, but of 
very poor flavor, besides which they usually arrive out of condition—either 
too green, or else over-ripe. When sound they are deceptive to the consumers. 
Whenever I hear anybody complaining about having bought Cape plums and 
found them to be of unpleasant flavor, I know they have had Wicksons. 
As to Burbanks I can only repeat what has frequently been said by myself 
and by the agents of the growers on this side, viz., that they are not suit¬ 
able for this market. They are not liked, and, moreover, spoil the good name 
of Cape plums, besides which they frequently arrive in a bad condition. I 
feel sure that the shipments of the past season did not pay for the freight and 
packing. The packing of plums is more simple than that of other fruit; 
they should be tightly packed with as little wood wool as possible, wrapped 
in fancy paper, well graded, and in counts from 24 to 36. Three boxes 
should be battened together."' 

The capacity of these plum eases is not made clear in this report; those 
sent from South Australia would contain ISdoz. to ISdoz. plums. ' Of the'' 
varieties mentioned as being most in'favor in London, Apple and Chaleo t are 
scarcely grown in South Axtstralia', while Satsuma and Kelsey are not -very 
popular. ' ■ ■ 
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WINTERING BEES. 


By Nbmo/" 

One of the fnndanientai points connected with profitable bee-keeping is to 
successfully winter the bees. By taking every precaution in the antninn, 
when the honey flow is waning, to see that his colonies are fully prepared to 
pass tile winter secure from misfortune the beekeeper is laying the primary 
base for prosperity during the following season. That the climate of South 
Australia is not so cold as that of some other countries is a point that must be 
carefully considered. 

Bees in colder atmospheres remain dormant in a small cluster in the combs 
for long periods during winter, and the wear and tear of life and tissue is 
exceedingly small, while they are able to recommence their work in the spring 
mth their vitality nearly unimpaired. Bees wintered in a wanner climate 
are more or less in a state of semi-activity, and when spring commences they 
are often partly worn out, and die ofi rapidly, causing what is known as spring 
dwindling. 

Winter fatalities arise from one or other or a combination of four causes— 
(1) paucity of bees, (2) insufficient protection, (3) food question, (4) ventilation. 

Paucity of Bees ,—In the height of a season’s work the worker bee only 
lives from six to eight weeks, and under some circumstances even less. The 
bees that hatch after the honey-flow has gone live longer, as their duties are 
less arduous. They live through the quiescent period of winter to recom¬ 
mence the work of the colony in the eariy spring. Therefore, before packing 
bees down for winter care should be taken to see that the queen has' had 
every encouragement to lay, so that young bees are hatching in large quan¬ 
tities to strengthen the colony for winter, thus ensuring strength in the follow¬ 
ing spring.; The adage runs, as follows—Bees-are the best winter protection 
for bees.” When the external temperature falls very low, the bees gradually 
form a dense eiiister, and by alternp,tely protruding and contracting their 
abdpineiis, breathe rapidly, inspiration' and expiration proceeding through 
spiracles (breatliing tubes) situated on either side of the body, fourteen in 
number.' vHoney is passed from'-the honey-sac to the chyle stomach, whence 
■■.,it'^enlers...the'fiuids of^ A and, coming', in contact with the oxygen of the 
air, the oxidation evolves 'heat'to sustain the 'cluster. The consumption of 
honey ''creates practically 'no;matter, but pollen is used to 
replenish 'the 'in'useular power and. nerve energy, and'its residue is held in'the 
bowel'until a flight oH' a,, fine, day enables them to discharge it. Should con-, 
finement "pre'vent, this flight, the,'bowel often "becomes overloaded, if ,an, excess 
of pollen is consumed, and a dysenteric condition oc.curs'with'discharge over 
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tlie combs. By preserving the perfect rest (the hybernating state) very 
little wear and tear is created, and consequently the amoniit of pollen consumed 
is comparatively small and the bowel does not become unduly distended. 

Protection .—The hives for successful management slioukTalways be sheltered 
from high wdnds. Bees flying in the autumn, winter, and spring are liable to 
be blown to the ground, getting chilled and unable to reach the shelter of 
their hives again. When packing hives down for winter place above the 
brood frames two end bars, laid across the frames, about 3in. apart; the 
cloths are then packed over these to preserve a space over the frames, so that 
the cluster can move readily from comb to comb. The cloths should com¬ 
pletely cover the frames,, and be of a porous nature, so that slow upward 
ventilation is permitted, with no draught. When spring draws near and 
brood-raising commences in good earnest, the addition of extra cloths assists 
the bees to preserve the necessary heat, and extend the brood-nest, wdtli no 
danger of chilling the young larva?. Dampness is one of tlie greatest evils 
bees have to contend with, and all hive roofs should be perfectly watertight. 

Food Question.-—This is a somewhat debatable question amongst bee¬ 
keepers throughout the Commonwealth, especially with regard to the pollen 
theory. Honey enables the bee to produce heat and energy, and pollen 
renews their nerve tissue and muscle. Many beekeepers consider that certain 
honeys and pollens are harmful to winter on, and this is a question that must 
be carefully considered by the beekeeper when packing for winter. For an 
instance, scrub gum honey is considered by many to possess inferior wintering 
qualities. It is usually gathered quite late, and consequently the bees often 
have to winter on honey gathered so late in the season that they were unable 
to raise the required temperature to evaporate it to a ripe consistency, and 
every beekeeper is aware of the danger of wintering on unripe honey. Most 
honeys properly ripened are not to be feared, but in an unripe state will cause 
disaster. The pollen question is one that must be studied carefully as one open 
for.further scientific investigation. It must be remembered that it is not always 
the actual composition of pollen that causes bo-wel distension, but the abnormal 
consumption of it under adverse wintering conditions, as has already been 
pointed out. The remedy in the majority of cases lies in securing the very 
best wintering conditions. 

Ventilation. —SloWjUp’ward ventilation without draught should be preserved. 
The method of oxidising honey with the carbonic gas and moisture that is ■ 
thrown off during the process renders a supply of fresh air a necessity, and an 
entrance 5in. or' 6in- should be maintained. Roofs having ventilation' holes.'■, 
covered with perforated zinc provide circulation of air in the roof,, which 
reduces the'heat in, the summer and prevents damp in, the .winter., 

' In conclusion, emphasiS: is .again laid'fin the-fact that, it, depends' largely on'' 
the, care taken in preparing for winter whether the 'beekeeper will .have's ,' 
prosperous season. 
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EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1909-10. 


By D. F. Laurie, Poultry Expert and Lecturer. 

Li tiie 1909-10 egg-laying competition, Feld under my supervision at the 
Goremment Poultry Station, Agricultural College, Rosewortliy, the total 
numh^ei of entries were 113 pens, of six birds each, which constitutes a world's 
record for any one competition. In tlie 1^07-8 competition the local egg- 
iayiUjg record was established, and it is worthy of note that the previous 
world'& record was established at Subiaco, in Western Australia, by a pen of 
birds «wned and bred in South Australia. Again in 1907-8, at Gatton coin- 
petitLon, the world's record, which still stands, 1,538 eggs, was gained by 
another pen of South Australian bred birds. This year, although the much- 
hoped for new record has not been made, it is gratifying to note that the 
leading pen of White Leghorns has laid 1,531 eggs, which is a better perfor¬ 
mance than the 1,531 eggs laid by the winning pen in the 1907-8 competition, 
as fchnt 3 'ear was a leap year of 366 days. This additional record shoves that 
careful breeding and selection can give hens averaging over 250 eggs per ken 
per 4iinum. This has been proved on lour occasions by South Australian 
breeders. I confidently look for a considerable increase in the number of 
hens o»£ tins quality in the future. The oft-repeated contention that high- 
laying and satisfactoiy conditions can oiilj be obtained from a few specially- 
sekctcd birds is absolutely discounted by this ear's figures. Practically as 
good results' have been obtained this year from twice as many birds as there 
were in the last year's test. The season has not been propitious, and I do not 
hesHiite to say that included in the. test were a number of birds that no ex¬ 
perk meed'"breeder would expect large 'numbers of eggs from y these ’ causes 
contributed to lower results. 

Without entering into the disputed question of the relative values of com¬ 
petitions'.conducted by the State as-against those:under private supervision, 
'I 'G 0 ute''mfc myself with noting the' popularity' throughout Australia of our State- 
dkected competitions, and'also "the .great, advertisement. gained by widely 
'P'uhhsldng/the.results',:.in '.various parts' 'of. the world.' To the' press, in all 
'''bra'.mcli«s, tha'uks .are due for-the publication of the 'weekty and monthly "Otals. 
■These are-eagerly looked for, not onl'y..,by.th.e-eompetitor8 actually con«pmed, 
bu't 'by their friends, all breeders, and a very large section of the public; The 
publicalio'n of'-our excellent records, ■ and. "the numerous comments fi the 
Ettgi-i.sh'press a.te"'-attracting general.attentio'n to 'the potentialities of pdiltiy^- 
breediiig.' -Although' practicaUy every-■wri.ter'on poultry for the last SCy'ears 
has accen'tuated the fact that laying is'.'chiefly a matter of strain and'tareful 
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breeding, tliere can. be no doubt tlie results of the laying competitions have 
brought the matter before breeders and the public in a conyincing manner. 
Further, the names of competitors make a list of breeders whose stock is more 
or less judged by results. This forms a guide to purchasers of eggs and stock. 
The wise breeder enters bis stock for this reason, among others. 

As regards egg production, the results show the undoubted superiority of 
White Leghorns. Among the other light breeds only a pen of birds, Brown 
Leghorns, have shown themselves capable of passing the 200 average. It 
remains for breeders of .light breeds other than Wliite Leghorns to look to 
their laurels. The South Australian laying strain of T\Tiite Leghorns are 
splendid egg-producing machines, hut they are not all-round birds. Those 
who are breeding and selecting their Orpingtons and other lieav}" breeds to 
compete as layers with White Leghorns are ill advised. Our splendid modern 
Orpingtons and Wyandottes are all-round utility birds. If egg production 
alone is bred for, the table qualities must suffer. This can be seen in many 
of the pens in tlie competition. In future, to encourage breeders of this class 
of birds, there will be lieavy-breed sections, with perhaps certain special 
conditions. 

It has been stated that one of the results of breeding for high egg produc¬ 
tion must inevitably be sterilitjn As a rule these statements are made with 
the mistaken notion that South Australian breeders, at any rate, feed for egg 
production on forcing foods. This idea, as regards the laying competition, 
will, on reference to the remarks on feeding, be dispelled. The majority of 
our breeders here follow very closely the competition feed as carried out at 
the Boseworthy Poultry Station. Over-stimulation of the organs of repro¬ 
duction, if due to irritants, would undoubtedly have a prejudicial effect; but 
the judicious feeding to a hen of high-laying potentialities sufficient food 
containing the constituents necessary for the production of large numbers of 
eggs can have little serious effect. It has been stated that the laying of large 
quantities of eggs causes abnormal conditions in the oviduct, but I know of 
champion layers now" in their fourth year lasting eggs wdiicli are not only 
normal, but distinguished by extra strong shells, and, as a rule, the percentage 
of fertility is high. To come nearer the truth is to acknowledge the principles 
of heredity. There are, I am sure, scores of fowds suffering from hereditary 
taints or predispositions due to many causes which originated generations ago. 
No amount of care, short of forced cessation of egg production, will make a 
hen with oviduct troubles lay normal shelled eggs. C}"stic ovarian disease, 
of wdiich w^e have heard so much of late, is distinctly hereditar}"- in its character, 
and I have reason, to believe' conforms to MendeTs law in the matter of its 
frequency and distribution. Another point that must not be lost sight of is 
that all breeders are more observant in minute details than was the case a few 
years ago. It is the observant breeder who 'will, however, do the best and 
most lasting work in selection/ . 

0 ■ 





First Prize White Leghorns—Mr. C* B. Bertelsrneier, Clare.—Record, 1,531 Eggs. 
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Breeders of Wliite Legliorns have been concerned at the somewhat frequent 
cases among some strains of bloodiness—the more or less partial exhibition 
of the maternal instinct. It is well known that a few years ago, owing to 
the iiiiiiatural craze for a certain exaggerated type among exhibition White 
Legliorns in England, recourse was had to an infusion of Malay blood to give 
the required structural alterations. As far as Australia is concerned— 
that is as regards her laying strains of White Leghorns—there has never 
been an infusion of this particular English type, and it may be definitely 
stated that the broodiness referred to is not so to be accounted for. Neither 
is it due to impurity of blood. My opinion is that the reappearance of bloodi¬ 
ness, which may have been in Wliite Leghorns a latent factor for generations, 
is to be clearly accounted for by the application of MendeFs law of segregation. 
I believe the instinct can be eradicated or developed by systematic scientific 
breeding. 

Reference is made in the report, of the Superintendent of Boseworthy 
Poultry Station to two food items. The first is lucerne hay chaff. For 
many years I have been a strong advocate of the use of this magnificent 
fodder as the best and most economical for poultry. I have used it practi¬ 
cally all my^ life for fowls. As a green food, chaffed, and either mixed with 
the mash or fed at midday, or hung in bunches for the birds to pick at, it 
has a food value superior to clover. I prefer to chaff it, as there is practically 
no loss. Lucerne hay properly cured so as to conserve the leaf, which contains 
the actual food, and well chaffed, is a splendid poultry food. It contains 
about 17 per cent, of flesh-formers, which are also egg-makers. Before use 
it should be soaked in hot w^ater for some hours. Soak over night for the 
morning mash. This softens the fibres and renders the chaff more palatable 
and digestible. There are many other foods agreeable to poultry, such as 
kale, rape, and other of the brassica tribe, but they contain only half the 
food value of green lucerne. 

The poultry meat meal is similar to the article known in America as beef 
scraps, and in England as crissel, &g. The sample used during recent years 
at the poultry stations is manufactured at the Government Freezing W^orks, 
Port Adelaide, and is in my opinion superior in every way to any other that 
I have used. This method of providing animal food is exceedingly appro¬ 
priate in a climate such as prevails here during the warm months. In hot 
weather the use of uncooked meat is unadvisabie, and it is exceedingly difficult 
to keep it fresh.., Green bone, so much admired by some people, is even more 
unreliable. During my long' experience I have traced many, poultry yard 
disasters'to the use of tainted meat or green hone.' Preparations similar 
to; the above'poultry meafimeal are reliable, and can be made into ■ soup, by 
adding: sufficient boiling water, and allowdng the mixture to stand. , According' 
,','to 'analysis we can feed in the form of grain and vegetables all 'the' albuminoids 
'. ' necessary for poultry, but the fact 'remains that these do" not'perform the 
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precise functions of the animal albuminoids. Those who say animal food is 
not necessary must lack experience, observation, and education. The 
majority of South Australian breeders find that without a due proportion 
of animal food their egg yield cannot be maintained. 

As there is a properly equipped meteorological station at the Rosewortliy 
College, I instructed the Superintendent of the Poultry Station to obtain 
the information necessary to enable him to give the main weather features 
in his report. Although Rose worthy is only 30 miles north of Adelaide, 
the weather conditions often difier to a considerable degree. The position 
of the pens is exposed and wind swept, and although the yards are somewhat 
protected by the use of matting, still the conditions are more severe than in 
most breeders’ yards. The weather reports vdll indicate to breeders that 
at times the conditions were such that only good layers of strong constitution 
could do as well as those in the competition. The particulars also serve to 
show others with similar unprotected land what can be done in the way of 
artificial shelter. 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 


Number of pens .. 113 

“ birds. 678 

Total number of eggs laid ... 126,133 

“ value of eggs laid. £470 12s. 5-75d. 

cost of feeding ....... £187 Os. SJd. 

Profit over feeding .... £283 11s. 9*25d. 

Average market price of eggs....... ll'54d. 

“ number of eggs laid per pen .. 1,116*18 

“ hen.. 186*03 

“ cost per pen in competition .. £1 13s. i*I4d. 

“ “ hen “ .. £0 5s. 6*19d. 

Profit per pen over cost of feeding ...... £2 10s. 2*3d. 

“ ben “ .... £0 8s. 4*2d. 

Eggs laid by winning pen, Section I. ...... 1,531 

“ ‘‘ “ “II, .... 1,190 


MONTHLY PRIZES. 
SECTION I. 


Month. 

Value. 

No, of 
Eggs Laid, 

No. of 
Pen. 

Breed. 

Owner. 

1909, 

April .. 

df. d, 

14 2*80 

119 

26 

IVliite Legliorn 

Sargenfri Poultry 

Mav . . 

16 4-92 

H-i 

51 

££ 

Yards ; 

A, J. Cosh 

June .. 

13 7-60 

120 

40 

Hi 

A. H- Piidman 

July, .. 

10 4-43 

130 

41 


C- B. Bertelsmeier' 

August .. 

9 0-08 

138 

51 


! A. J. Cosb 

September.. I 

s ii-iu 

153 

17 

«£ 

! C. B, Bertelsmeier 

October. 

9'' 5'70 

; 160 

17 

ts 

1 

November___ 

8 1-9S 

i 152 

40 

ii 

j A. H.Padman 

'December ...... 

8 6-03 

i 

17 


1 C. B. Bertelsmeier 

1910. 

January.. ...... 

8 7*61 

150 

17 

i", • a 

i ■ 

j 

February .. 

March . 

8 11*48 

10 11*02 

i 115 

1 108 

17 

17 

! 

1 ~ 

j i£ 

1 
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SECTION If. 


31'ont'iu 

Value. 

No. of 
Eggs Laid. 

No. of 
Pen. 

Breed. 

Owner, 

1909. 

April ... 

s. 

16 

d. 

2-7S 

l3o 

100 

Buff Orpington 

J. W. Ross & Sons 

M av . 

15 

4*64 

131 

97 

Black Orpington 

Carolina Egg Farm 

June. 

14 

5-SS 

128 

97 


July .... .. 

9 

3*24 

114 

96 

a 


August. ' 

8 

3-45 

127 

108 

Silver Wyandotte 

A. H. Pad man 

September .... 

S 

6-90 

147 

i 68 ‘ 

S.C. Brown 

G. E. Brown 

October. i 

9 

0*89 

153 

68 

i Leghorn 

a 

November ...... 

7 

8*84 

144 

i 68 

a 1 

a 

December... 

8 

2*02 

147 

; 68 

ti 

(( 

1910. 

J anuai*y.. 

8 

0*92 

140 

68 

'' a 

i i 

February . 

S 

8*99 

112 

! 68 

M 


March. 

10 

8*50 

106 

j 68 

— 

. 


The following table shows the returns from the six highest pens in each 
section:— 


No. 1 (White Leohorxs). 


Name. 


C. B. Bertelsineier ..... 

A. J. C?osb . 

Sargeiifri Poultry Yards 

E. A. Pedder .. 

F. E. Haniiaford. 

S. Craig . 


No. of 
Eggs Laid. 

j Value of Eggs 
i Laul. 


: £ -s. d. 

1,531 

: 5 17 1*78 

1,367 

' 5 6 4-08 

1,333 1 

5 () 2’74 

i,363. : 

5 5 0-61 

1,334 I 

5 4 3‘92 

1,380 1 

5 4 2-11 


No. 2 (All Other Breeds). 


Name, 


CaroliEa Egg Farm ' __ 


W. C. Warm.. 

B. P, Martia ..... 

'Kappler Bros...■„ 

W. Pro vis'.. 


Breed. 


Black Orpington 


Silver Wyandotte 


No. of 
;Eggs Laid. 

' Value of 
: Eggs Laid. 


^ ! 

1 

I ' 1,190 

! 4' 17' , 7*3i 

i 1,204 

^ 4 16 ' ,9-63 

1 1,230' 

i '.4 lo!:l*28' 

1 1,210' 

■ : 4 14 '“ ,9-91 

! 1,173: 

4 12." '8-42 

i 1,147 

4 11 4-81 
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T'lie 
of tlie 

BREEDS AND AVERAGES, 
■.following table will s.how the positions of the vairons 
test, also tlit;‘ average of each lireed eo.m}:>eting :— 


at t'lie end 

Xiiiiibei 

Perils 

^ Number 
. ; of .Birds. 

; Breeds. 

Total.'' 

A^'eras'e 
per Fen. 

Average 
per Hen, 

6o 

3fl0 

\\l,'iite Leghorn. 

. , 77.323 

1,192-0 

7 ^ ,1,98-7 

19 

11,4 

Black Or'phiaton . 

.. ‘ 20.043 ; 

,1,1*53-2 

1,75-8 

4 

: 24 

By a Orpington. 

. ' 3,140 

9S3-2 

104*2 

2 

,!2 

White Orpington. 

.. 1 ^3S2 

791. 

131-8 

5 

30 

Silver t\^*and<itte. 

. .... ■ 3.3t5t? 

1,100 

183-2 

4 

24 

'W'liite Wvandotte . 

:p777 

944-2. 

5 : 137-3 

3 

IS 

S.C, Brown Leghorn. . . . 

.. 3,012 

'1,004 

,lC}7-3 

2 

12 

R.C. Brown 'Legliorn ... 

. ; '1.987 ' 

<193-3 

1 0*5-3 

2 

‘ 12 

Minorcas . 

......... 1,91,3 

S137-3 

139-5 

2 

,12 

Langsiian. 

.. ' 2.100 ■ ' 

■' 1 

'175-3' 

T 

0 

.Black Leghorn.. 

......... 904 

'904 

lOo-O 

I 

0 

Baft Legboiai . 

738 

738 

123 ' 

I, 

0 

: Ancona. 

. LOOO ; 

'd,.0i)0 

lOO-O 

I 

0 

Andalu.sian . 

. . 901 : 

901 

100-1 

1 

: 0 

Plymouth Rock. 

.. 1,009 

1,000 

l78-'i 


I have Iiad the following i-eport prepared, in whieh are embodied various 
tables and general yietails of management:— 

The Government Poultry Station 

At Rose worthy Agrieiiltural College, 

March 3Ist, 1910. 

Bii*—I have tlie honor to submit my report in coiiiieetion with, the egg- 
laying competition for the year ending March 31st, 1910. The present is 
tlie'sixth .held in the State, and tl.ie fifth he.kl under.Government supervision 
at Rosewortliy. 

The improvement noticed in connection with the previous test, when th.e 
average of 1,139 per pen was obtained, has lieen maiiitaiiied, as t'lie general 
average obtained this year will show.' Althougli not quite, so-high as last 
year, it will compare'favorably owing to the incretised mimbe,r of pens, viz., 
from 56 to 113,. In tlie last test tlie number of -pens was equally divided 
bet'wee'ii the two sections: on this'occasion we have the greater number 
in the No. I., or White Leghorn, section, where thi,s breed is represented By 
65 pens.' Last year the average per hen obtained by the White Leghorns 
was 205, and for the heavier breeds 174, a general average of l;139Jr p^er pe,ii,' 
and 190 per hen, as against a pen average of 1,079*4 and per hen average of 
179-5 obtained ■ during the.'p.revious test, which also gave us the Boiitli Aus¬ 
tralian record of 1,531. This year the results show the ave,rage of 1,116 per 
pen, and 186 per hen, which ,is slightly lower than that for the last test, '.But 
can ■ be looked upon ■ as satisfactory, as with' such an ' increase in iiiiiiibers 
of birds competing the averages are sure to'su'ffer to some extent. In addition 
the most 'u'iiusua.1 weatlier conditions which prevailed during a part'of the 
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period will be sufficient reason for tbe shortage noted. The test was duly 
started on April 1st, 1909, with the record number of entries, viz., 113, made 
up as follows;—Section I., 65 pens White Leghorns; section IL, 19 pens 
Black Orpingtons, 4 Buf! Orpingtons, 2 White Orpingtons, 5 Silver 
Wyandottes, 4 White Wyandottes, 3 S.C. Brown Leghorns, 2 E.C. Brown 
Leghorns, 2 Minorca, 2 Langshan, 1 Black Leghorn, 1 Buff Leghorn, 1 x4ncona, 

1 Andalusian, and 1 Plymouth Eock—48, 65—113, a grand total of 678 
birds. As might be expected, this number includes birds in various stages 
of development, from almost chickens to hens. The recognised breeders 
generally succeed in getting their birds well on the mark for competition 
purposes ; hut, as a rule, there are a number of triers who make the mistake 
of having their birds too forward or too late, which can be brought about 
by any of the following reasons—early or late hatching, insufficient numbers 
to select from, loss of stock through unforeseen circumstances, or poor develop¬ 
ment of pullets through lack of necessary attention. It has became quite a 
common expression of late among a large number of competitors and others 
that they have a nice lot of pullets, but they have been laying for some time 
and are too early for competition work. This, of course, is a trouble that 
all have to contend with unless great care is exercised, such as paying closer 
attention to time of hatching and method of feeding the young stock. This 
is a most important point for consideration when preparing stock for a com¬ 
petition, as it is recognised by most breeders that some pullets will develop 
quicker and lay earlier than others, even of the same breed. This point 
needs careful \vatching, as there is no doubt that it is entirely a question 
of strain, and the man who is fortunate enough to possess that strain in 
sufficknt numbers to enable him to select six for work has an undoubted 
advantage over the less fortunate. While a number of competitors have to 
start with birds which have been laying some time, some have to start with 
birds not likely to lay for weeks; the former lose credit for the eggs not 
kid in a competition, while the latter lose time which cannot he wholly 
made up, or to the extent that might be expected. It is a common experience 
that all the birds ease off in their laying at about the same time, viz., from the 
middle of February to the end of March, when the majority are in heavy 
moult and the few stragglers do not lay to any profitable extent. They 
do little more than merely marking time during the last few weeks. In this 
connection I would respectfully draw your attention to a suggestion to alter 
the date of starting competitions in this State from the 1st April to the 1st 
of March. I fully realise this question is likely to open up a lot of new ground, 
but in. view of the ability, of breeders to raise pullets which' are Aoo early' 
4 for'April, and from carefully watched results, such as end of season laying 
and moulting condition of the birds, I think the alteration would,''be "worthy 
of a trial. , .'The birds arrived in'good' condition, taken on the whole,, section I. 
especially so, considering, the.'numbers-':';and distances whi'Ch"';'som,e ■ of them 
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liad to come. They were clean and generally free from, vermin, only some 
four or five pens being affected. In a few instances the birds were backward ; 
the majority looked well, some nice size, and in most cases showed better 
handling, as they were mostly of a quiet nature. A few pens appeared to 
be iinaccustonied to housing, and preferred to roost anywhere but on the 
perch ■ wMch was erected in the house for that purpose. Others appeared 
total strangers to a feed of mash in the mornings. These may appear to he 
minor, details, but are worth consideration by competitors, as they cannot 
do too much in training their birds to competition conditions if they desire 
good results. Section II. contained some good specimens ; the majority 
were in good condition. Some, however, were very young, especially among 
the Black Orpingtons, one pen being in the eliieken stage, and therefore 
lost three months in the laying period. On the whole this section was a 
good lot, coiitaiiiiiig some nice birds in each breed. The Aneoniis and some 
Brown Leghorns were very vild, and the Buff Leghorns were noted for 
their shyness. Considering the journeys some of the birds had to make, 
and the knocking about they are bound to receive during train and road 
travelling before arrival, I must say the consignment showed very careful 
handling and packing by the authorities, as only one bird dead or injured 
■was recorded upon arrival. The new pens were ready to receive the birds, 
and litter was placed therein during the first few days. Matting ’was erected 
to serve as windbreaks, and the birds, especially the heav}^ breeds, soon made 
themselves comfortable and at home. The -weather remained fine and dry 
during the period required for dispatching the birds from the previous test 
and installing the new arrivals. The first two days remained quiet enough 
to let the birds have a look around and get a start, but the next day a wind 
from the north-west, accompanied by a dust storm, blew strong enough 
to destroy a lot of the matting around the yards. The next day cold -wind 
with showers tended altogether to give a bad week for a start. This bad 
start -was followed by adverse weather right through the month. Although 
the first half contained some dry days, the weather conditions were not 
.conducive to good laying, as we had gales on five days, strong -winds on 
eight days, 13 days of wind, 1*91 points of rain between the 19th and 30th. 
The latter half of the month was unsettled with cold winds and showers, 
with dull, cloudy conditions, and the month was officially noted as a record 
cold April. May opened with dull, cloudy conditions up to the 3rd; I-tls, 
nice warm day ; then, until 7th, dull, cold, and showery ; lltli, fine ; 12th, 
terrible "v^ind all day ; ‘ 13th and 14th, fine but cold; . 15tli to 18th, rains 
and cold winds ; then on to the end of the month changeable, fine and warm, 
to cold and cloudy. June generally cold with light showers ; 8th to llth, 
frosts; 12th to 14th, dull, cold, and .windy,'with light rains; ■ 15th, clear 
and fine; IStli, dull and, cloudy,''with cold, "north-east winds* .17th,: dull, 
with mild rain; 18th, sho-werr'and 'duH''.with severe thundersto'tm in the 
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ereiiiiig : lOtli and 20t]i, dull to fine ; 21st, dull and cold, with showers ; 
u'eiieraliv dull and cold to the end of the month. July 1st to 9th, generally 
cold and clear, witli frosts ; lOtli to IJth, dull and cold, with hail and rain ; 
15tli, fine, witli very cold winds; 16th to 29th, generally dull and cold, with 
liea v}' rain during the evening of later date, followed by snow; 30th, frosty, 
clear and fine ; 31st, rain, dull, and cold. August 1st, heavy rain with 
strong wind ; 2iicl, nice-and fine, but cold showers in the evening ; 3rd, dull 
and cold ; 4th and 5th, fine and cold ; and bright and fine, but cold, throiigli- 
out until the end of the month. The foregoing is reported to indicate the 
most unsettled and erratic weather conditions which prevailed during the 
early part of tlie year. The following table will show the average minimum. 


maximum, and mean temperatures, 
the birds :— 

with 

rainfall 

and monthly scores by 

Month. 

'I 

Avetase 

.Minimum. 

’em per iit lire. 

j 

Average j 
Max mum. 

.Averaie 

Mean. 

Rain. 

Fr ,,s,ts. 

M onthlj 

See ion I. 

Scores. 

SeetiHii II. 

April .. 

43*85 

67*19 i 

55*52 

1*91 


4-024 

2*096 

May .'. 

45*96 

65*23 i 

55*59 

2*89 

— 

5*938 

3*361 

June .. 

41*63 

59-33 ; 

50*48 

1*84 

4 claVvS 

5 ■*246 

3*453 

Julv. 

39*59 

56*95 I 

48*27 

3*80 

5 days 

0*538 

3*741 

August. 

42*10 

59*38 ; 

50*74 

4*56 

3 days 

i 7*167 

4*907 

vSepteiiiber . .. 

i 40*79 

64*25 ! 

52*52 j 

1*52 

—" 

1 8*501 

5*674 

October.. 

i 47*68 

74*19 : 

60*93 : 

2*55 ; 

— 

; 8*820 

! 5*606 

November . . . 

' 50*36 

78*16 r 

64*26 

2*08 

— 

1 8*107 

5*010 

D3ce,mber .' 

; 51*15 

80*71 ^ 

68*93 

•70 

— 

! 7*839 

: 4*793 

Jana ary . 

; 59*86 

91*49 

75*67 : 

1*72 

— 

6*757 

I 4*083 

Febr'uarv. 

i 56*95 

91*31 

74*13 

' Nil 

— 

5*385 

3*135 

Ma,rch ^. 

1 ^ — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



” Records ni<t :iva lablo. 

Broodmess. —The number of broodies recorded from section I. was 206 from 
51 pens, tliiis leaving only 14 pens not affected by broodiiiess. The number 
of entries from the pens average from one to 12. Section II,, 636 broodies 
recorded, number of pens affected 45, averaging from one to 49 entries. This 
is much below the number recorded last year from 28 pens. Although this 
is a desirable change to note in connection with the heavy breeds, any increase 
in number of eggs laid, whiclr we would be justified in expecting to follow 
:such a change, lias not,taken place, which may be due to poorer laying strains. 
At The. end' '';ol,'Jtily last, or, the fourth month of the^ test, I carried out the, 
instruction'receivi^d: to weigh an.:average,dozen eggs from each pen, with the 
fo!low,ing results::— Section'I—65'pens ; weight per dozen, from 21|ozs. to 
28ozs.average, 2446 per dozen : leading pen, 25ozs.; top weight in'section 
I.,"28ozsh laid hy, pen' 38,'owned 'by E. J. Legoe. Section ,TL— 48: pe,ns ;■ 
weight"''per dozen,' from "21ozs. to 28|-ozs.; average, 24*16 pe,r dozen ; le'ading 
penySSozs.;, top weight in section, 28|gzs.,. laid by pen 75, owner Mrs.Xadyman 
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Smith. A comparison with the previous two years is as follows :—Section I. 
—1907-8, 25‘23ozs. : 1908-9, 25'61ozs.; 1909-10, 2446ozs. Section 11.— 

1907-8, 24-33ozs. ; 1908-9, 24*60ozs. ; 19(i9-iO, 24-16o2s., thus showing that 
the improvement noted last year has not been maintained ; also that the 
average is as low as it is safe to go in view of tlie increased weight limit 
imposed in connection with the forthcoming tests, viz., 24ozs. per dozen. 

Feeding .—In view of the fact that the feeding of the birds has been con¬ 
ducted much along the same lines as that adopted in previous tests, and of 
which particulars have been publislied so often, perhaps it is not necessary 
to again go into details. The birds were fed at 7 a.ni. witli hot bran and 
pollard mash during the montlis April to September, inclusive ; cold mash, 
was used for tlie remainder of the year, with steamed lucerne cliail at the rate 
of one-third of tlie bulk quantity. This was from tlie beginning of November 
to tlie end of the test. The chafi and bran was soaked over night to he ready 
for tlie morning. Tlie general avemge fetal was 4|ozs. per bird. Mid-day 
iiieai, average alioiit 2oz3. per bird of green food (chalied). sucli as lucerne, 
cabbage, tlnstles, silver beet, or any other good green food available. Evening 
meal, grain, wheat, maize, and peas, the latter being used during the colder 
periods. Average grain feeding about 2ozs. per bird. Tlie most noticeable 
alteration in the feeding as against other years has been an increase in the 
meat meal supply at different periods, the soaking of the bran referred to, 
find the additional quantity of lucerne chaff used, as tliis has been given in 
addition to the usual cpiantity of green feed at mid-day. These slight altera¬ 
tions were undertaken with a desire to note firstiy, any rise or fall in the 
production of eggs ; secondly, to note any difference in the number of broodies 
which might occur through change in connection with tlie moult. Critics 
have pointed out in the past various reasons affecting each of the above 
matters which have made them of interest -to me, and I propose to deal with 
each, briefly. Firstly, there has not been any distinctive rise or fall in the 
production of the eggs,'which,- given the same number of pens to work on, 
would have been about on a level with the average obtained last year, but if 
difference could be recorded acciirateh”, I think it is in favor of the present 
test. Secondly, the same proportion of pollard has been used, with the extra 
green feed and 'meat meal, and shows a much lower percentage of broodies. 
Tliis, I think, tvill help to dispel the notion that the quantity of pollard used 
was responsible for the pronounced broodt' instinct of last year. Tliirdly, the,, 
lowest percentage on record of replacements through death or sicknes,s, and 
the very healthy inanner in which the birds lurve either gone',"or are going, 
through their I'lioiilt, wh,ich has been a quick and strong process all through 
so far, will help to show the use of the extra meat has had' a' beneficial effect. 

I think a still greater quantity of green feed may be used,''especially during 
the ''Warmer weath,er, without any ill effects upon the' birds ; and", while the 
soaked bran may not be responsible, for any increase in'the supply of eggs. 
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it certainly must liaye a less irritating effect upon tlie birds, and be iniicli 
more easily digested, and its value as a food made available to a greater extent. 
The cost of feed and the quantities used -vvill be found as under—678 birds for 


12 months:— 

£ d. 

Wheat—446biish., from 3s. 5-kl. to 4s. lid. per bush. 97 0 81 

Pollard—790bu.sh., at is. per bush, average. 39 10 0 

Meat meal—*250wts., at 18s. per owt. 22 10 0 

Bran—276hush., at Is. average for year. 13 16 0 

Grit..i.;. 2 10 0 

Maize and peas...*. 9 0 0 

Lucerne chaff—8cwts., at ()s. per cwt. 2 8 0 


Total.. £187 0 81 


The above expenditure shows the cost for the year to be 5s. 6*2d. per bird, 
with a reduction of 3-83d. per bird on the cost of last year. Tin? cost of each 
of the tests to date is as follows :— 


s. d. 

First test. 7 9 per bird per year 

Second “ . 3 1 “ “ 

Third “ .. 4 11 

Fourth “ .. 5 44 “ “ 

Fifth “. 5 9*85 

Sixth “ . 5 6*2 


The following average quantities of each variety of feed were consumed by 
each bird during the year:—Wheat, 39*461bs. ; pollard, 23*301bs. ; bran, 
8*14lbs.; meat meal, 4-T21bs,; clia:ffed lucerne, l-321bs. during five months ; 
grit, maize, and peas. The cost per bird per week, l-26d. 

The above details in connection with the 1909-10 egg-laying competition 
include the following satisfactory features in coimection with the year's 
work :—The fair general average obtained in egg production, reduction in 
expenditure, lower percentage of deaths and sickness, smaller percentage of 
broodies, and the general good health of all the birds at time of leaving. 

■ I hawe, &c., 

W. E. Day, Poultry Superintendent. 

— -^— 

FEEDING AND REARING CHICKENS. 


By A. H. Padman. 

This is a subfect that is dealt’"with so-frequently by poultry writers that I 
ofier my experiences with some diffidence.^ There are probably those present 
who have raised many more chickens than I have, and who have handled 
many breeds. My hatching records sho’viic approximately 4,000- 'cMc-ks'raised, 
and spread over 10 years. I say tK^t almost all were with incubators, 
and virtually confined %Q "White I am much in favor .ofmachine- 
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hatcMng. Tlie ease in liandling, opportimities for close observation, tame^ 
ness of cliicks—lasting tlirough. life—freedom from lice, scaly leg, and con¬ 
tagious diseases outweigii everything in favor of the maeiiiiie. In up-to- 
date yards I reckon Biddy is a thing of the past, except for odd clutches 
out of the main hatching season. I therefore propose to confine m 3 'self to 
the incubator-hatched stock and the producing of ia\"ers. ■ In my opinion, 
next to strain the care in feeding and attention given in the first few months 
of a chick's life has a most important bearing on the productiveness or other- 
Avise of the stock. Without proper rearing the best pedigreed birds will fail. 
The hatching operations completed, the first thing to attend to is to destro}" 
ail}’ and all deformed, weak, or sickly chickens. A good nurse is not required 
in poultry-raising. 

Thixgs to Remember. 

The SA’stem I now give may be considered too fiddling for big breeders, 
but I liold tliat for anyone raising not more than 500 or 600 year the mor¬ 
tality returns will be less, and the vigor of stock greater than by any other 
method. Brooders I will have none of. I look upon them as unnecessary 
and, in the hands of some, as,deathtraps. For the first three or four days, 
according to the temperature of the weather, the new arrivals are kept in the 
nurseries provided in the machines used by me. They axe then placed in 
colonies of about 25 in unlieated boxes about 24in. by I5in. by 9in., having a 
glass lid, sloping to admit the sunA rays and to throw the water ofi in the 
event of unexpected showers. The box is provided with an adjustable shelf 
at one end, about 9in. in width, padded on the under side (no 'Mianging 
strips). The box is placed in a position of sunlight or warmth—-according 
to the vagaries of the Aveather. It is surprising the .warmth generated in.the 
box, and ample ventilation is necessary.to avoid SAveating. A hole AAitli a 
sliding door is made at one end, and after a day or tAA'o a small run, covered 
Avith small-meshed netting, is placed in front, and the chicks alioAA’ed to run 
in and' out at Aviil. This step must be taken in accordance AAuth the Aveather. 
On the floor of the box is placed a .sugar bag covered a couple of inches deep 
AA’ith coarse sand and litter, into AA’hich all dry food is placed; and soon the 
chicks are working hard for their Ihfing. If the nights are cold the boxes .are 
brought, under cover. I have frequently placed three-da^’-old chicks outside 
.ill these boxes, ■ and never brought them in once. I hold that in this climate 
artificial lieat is unnecessary, especially fox eaiiy-featliering breeds, and 
robust youngsters will thrive amazi,ngly under the trea.i.nient descri'bcd. If 
t’oii try the system it will surprise you how Avarm and contented tlie cliicks 
are. The squeaking’ciiiek. is unknown. The youngsters are gradually 
passed along into ' 'wigAA^am houses, with open runs attached, ■ the box 
being still used as a warmer. At three or -four weeks nothing iS' necessary but- 
a' box open on. one side. Separating-the .sexes sboukl be done as soon as tlic 
cockerels sIioav up. 'Cockerels have a way of getting most of the titbits. 
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Culling. 

Ciiiling cannot -be too severe.- A weak or sickly bird patched up brings 
trouble sooner or later. Keep the stock active and moving. Young birds 
intended for layers cannot have too much exercise. Move the chicks fre¬ 
quently into new quarters. Cleanliness saves a heap of trouble. When about 
one month old the youngsters are let out daily for an hour for a run on a lucerne 
patch. They soon get to know their turn, and that it is necessary for them 
to make the most of their opportunities. Observation plays a great part in 
the successful raising of stock. The observant, man can readily decide what 
yariation in treatment is required to push birds on. At four and a half to 
five ■ months the result of care becomes apparent. The pullets come into 
shape, and the reward for care and labor is obtained. ■ 


Feeding. 

For the first 48 hours no food is required. The first meal should be coarse 
oatmeal or flaked oats. Brown bread dried in the oven and desiccated is 
also good. This feeding should be continued for the first week, I have 
read authorities who state that it is necessary to teacli incubator chicks to 
drink by dipping their beaks in water ; but the chicks I am used to at tliree 
days old know about as much as they will ever know. Give green feed from 
the jump, cut small (soft grass for preference). Earthworms are given, and 
pro\dde much healthy exercise; and many an amusing tussle takes place. 
Do not use the prepared foods generally sold. I would rather use my own 
mixture, and vary according to growth.- Flaked oats, millet, canary seed, 
and cracked wheat are used principally. Fine granulated charcoal, grit, 
shell grit are always present in the litter. After the first week the quantity 
of cracked wheat is increased, until at three weeks it forms the main staple. 

Soft Food. , 

As to soft food, I have given small quantities after the first week, gradually 
increasing the amount. It stretches the crop, and is quickly and easily 
digested. Moderation is the great thing in feeding soft food. Green feed is 
a most important, if not the most important, item of the chick's menu, and 
it should be freely given—as much as they will eat. The rations are graduated 
until at five or six weeks old the birds are on adult feeding, the only difference 
being the occasional use of hulled or rolled oats. Meat in the form of boiled 
liver, minced, is given after the first week, beginning wfith infinitesimal quan¬ 
tities and: gradually increasing. •Do not strain your capacity. Small colonies 
qde,;bestv ' Fifty well-reaied/chicks. W'ill give much greater satisfaction•,and^ 
more profit'than 100. raised/anyhow.- ■■If you.are starting, start small.'and 
work up.. ','' .In poultry-keeping, .as in- other, things, -the, man. who 'attempts, 
" great things', b-efore he .has le.arned- the rudiments' is doomed to ■ sure ■ and certain 
failure. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Tile nioiitlilY meeting of the Advisory Board was liekl on April Ritii., tliere 
being present Messrs. J. W. Sandford (Cliairmaii), J. Miller, R. J. Needliam, 
G. Willcox, Col. Rowell, C.B., A. M. Dawkins, and W. J. Colebateli. 

Professor Angus forwarded the following report on “ takeall ’h— 

As promised some considerable time ago, I now submit to you a sliort state¬ 
ment with reference to the disease known as ' takealU in wheat. This 
statement lias been taken almost entirely from the reports piiliiislied by the 
Pathological Section of the Agricultural Department, Melbourne—tlie only lit era - 
tiire available on tlie subject in Australia. This report would have l)een siib- 
niittecl to you some time ago but for the fact that provision was. made on this 
year's Estimates for the appointment of an officer competent to deal with subjects 
of this kind, and I was hoping that by this time this officer would have been 
at work in the Department. Unfortunately nothing so far has been done in. 
the matter by the Government. In the 1903-T season a large area of country 
was affected, by this disease in Victoria, and afforded Mr. McAlpine mid his 
staff' a splendid opportunity of studying it. He speaks of it as ‘' strips and 
patches in which the wheat plants seem to have been arrested in their growth, 
and in these there were only miserable, stunted, specimens dying off in various 
stages while still in the-blade.''- Again, as the season advanced, it was.noted 
that wheat plants cvliicTi promised well .and had fully .formed heads did .not 
develop grain, or if they did, it was shrivelled and almost valueless. The 
plants were not only dead at. the top, but also from the root upward, and the 
whole had a bleached appearance so that the iiaine of whiteheads " has been 
given to this disease from the striking appearance, of the plant as if prematurely 
ripe. 

These two conditions, Mr. McAlpine reports {Le.,, the " takeall " and 
“ whitehead ” conditions), are both different stages of a diseased condition of 
the plant, caused by the same fungus which occurs at the base of the stem'and 
on the roots. This disease he speaks of as OijJmbolus gram inis. ' Tliis disease 
is neither c-onfined to Australia, nor is it of recent occurrence. : So far .back 
as 1868 we find it inquired into, by Commission in South Australia,here. It 
has been reported on in almost every country in Europe,: and also latterly in 
America. There are, however, other causes which bring about the dying off" 
of the wheat plant besides that due to the specific disease above -mentioned, 
but in this State.-tlieie is no getting away from the fact that for s-ev-erai years 
a large area of wheat country has been affected by what is known, as the true 
takeall, and great loss has been sustained thereby. 
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It is iiiineGessaiy liere to go into tlie details of Mr. McAlpinels work in 
tracing tlie life kistory of tke fungus or in kis infection experiments. Suffice 
it to know" that lie lias successfully proved that this fungus, Ofliiohohus graminis, 
is the cause of takeall in wheat; tkat it can exist on wkeat-growing land from 
one season to anotker, living on the stems of the plants; that it can attack 
crops sown on land so affected; and that infection can be carried from one 
year to another by at least Wo of our common grasses, viz., spear grass and 
barley grass. These facts, I think, have been proved by Mr. McAlpine beyond 
doubt. 

Treatment Recommended. 

This part of the subject has been so ably dealt with by Mr. G. H. Robinson 
so recently as 1907 in the Victorian Journal of Agriculture tliat I think it only 
fair to him and quite meeting the requirements of the present case to submit to 
you the wffiole of his article known as Takeall and its Control.'" 

A dry summer followed by a -wet winter seems to afford the most favor¬ 
able conditions for the development of takeall and wdiiteheads in our yheat 
crops, diseases which have been shoivn to be due to the attack of the fungu / 
known as Ophiobolus granmvis, Sacc. Takeall is the result of a virulA 
attack of the fungus arising from infection at a very early stage in the life - 
the wheat plant, and it is scarcely possible to mistake the disease for an 
other. If patches, not being ciaypans, are seen on wdiicli nea rly ail tlie plan: 
are dead, a number of stools both large and small should be lifted and th<- 
earth carefully washed auray from the roots. If in a considerable proportion 
of the plants thus washed the butts for an inch or so appear quite black, and 
loW' down on the inside of the outer slieatlis small black bodies about the 
size of pinheads are seen, then it is practically certain that the takeall fungus 
is the destructive agent, particularly if the roots have a tendency to break 
off close to the butt when the plants are pulled. The blackened appearance 
of the butt, it may be noted, is much more easily seen when quite wet. A 
milder attack of the fungus, producing the disease known as whiteheads, is 
not so readily recognised, since it is often confused with tip-burn, condition 
in 'which the upper portion of the heads turns white and fails to produce 
grain, while the lower portion of the ear yields normal grain. In whiteheads, 
ho’weyer, the whole of the ear is white, and of much the same color as the rest 
of the plant, and what little grain is produced is poor and shrivelled. Tip- 
hum thus is the death of a portion, rarely the whole, of the ear, the other 
parts of the plant remaining alive, and is due to a scorching wind during the 
flowering period, while in 'wliiteheads the whole plant dies as the result of the 
attack of a fungus on the roots and base of the stem. 

'' Though much has been done in working out the life history of the takeall 
fungus, still our knowledge is incomplete, and as a consequence the measures 
recommended for its suppression might perhaps be improved upon as the 
result of sustained investigation and experiment under ordinary farm condi- 
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tions. Laboratory work is an essential to success, pa.rticiilaiiy in tlie earl}^ 
stages of an inTestigation, but sound, practical measures for the control of 
diseases are what our farmers and fruitgrowers require, and these can only be 
devised as the result of comprehensive field experiments, 
h-, '' At present we know that the takeall fungus produces little black flask- 
shaped bodies, called ‘’^'perithecia,'*' on the sheath of the wheat, containing an 
immense number of spores, and these spores are capable of germinating at 
once if sufficient moisture and air be present. As was shown by experiment 
three years ago, if diseased stubble be placed in a pot and healthy wheat 
sown,with it, the young seedlings are seen to he diseased almost as soon as 
they appear above the ground, and in as short a time as two iiiontlis from date 
of sowing the plants may be all dead and their blackened butts covered with 
the perithecia. of the fungus. Thus if wheat be sown on land bad with takeall 
the previous ye.ar, we may expect the resulting crop to be diseased, in all 
probabilit}" miicli worse than in the first case, since the conditions favoring the 
germination of the seed also favor the germination of the spores. As this 
result invariably occurs in farming practice, it is clear that the disease known 
as takeall arises from the spores of this fungus remaining in the ground from 
the previous year. 

Some consideration will be given to the methods generally adopted for 
combating the disease, and an effort made to show the reason on which they 
are based. Summed up the measures may be described as starving the fungus, 
which is achieved as follows:— 

“(1). Avoiding wheat after wheat. 

(2). Burning badly-affected stubble. 

‘‘ (3). Early fallowing with thorough working after rain. 

(4). Replacing wheat with some crop, such as oats, not liable to the 
disease. 

“The Value of Eaely-worked Fallow. 

Of late years the practice of taking off only one wheat crop every three 
3 "ears has become fairly general in the northern districts, the stubble being 
allowed to stand after harvest, such feed as may spring,up serving as pasture. 
In the second winter, or spring succeeding the wheat crop, the land is fallowed 
and in the following autumn wheat is again sown. Tliis ^^ear takeall has been 
worse than in any year since 1903, when the first season .after the drought 
was experiencecL Bearing in mind the frequent practice of one wheat crop 
in three years we find that many of the paddocks in which takeall was so ,bacl 
tills year was seriously affected in 1903. Taking such a paddock to illustrate 
our argument, the conclusion is obvious that the ' fungus has by .some^ means 
'survived in the land for three’.years, for'we'are certain that it is' not carried 
by the feed. What we have to find outis: how has it survived ? ' We have 
a few .facts to guide us in seeking an answer to this question, but must clepencl 

E 
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la:r.u’el}’ on conjecture. We may dismiss at once the possibility that any of 
the spores produced on the 'wheat stubble of 1903 have survived till the autumn 
of 1906 cMid then infected the newly-sown wheat, for the remains of that crop, 
stn]}ble, fungus, and all, must long since have been merged into the general 
substance of the soil. Of course during the year the paddock was in grass 
tliere must have been a number of self-sown wheat plants, many of wliich 
would be diseased. These would give us on their dead remains spores in the 
autumn of 1905 capable of attacking wheat, but there is no likelihood that 
there were any living wheat plants in the paddock during 1905 for these spores 
to attack, so that unless the fungus was able to grow on some plants other 
than wheat it would be starved out; hence we should expect a year in grass 
and a year in fallow to banish the disease. This, however, as ail farmers 
know, is not often the case, hut an explanation is afforded by the fact that two 
at least of our most common grasses, both practically worthless, or at best not 
so valuable as others capable of growing under similar conditions, are known 
to be attacked by this fungus. They are the spear grass (Bromus sterilis) and 
barley grass [Hordeum murinitm), while a third, sometimes called silver grass 
(Feshica hromoides), is strongly suspected of being affected also. The two 
former, unfortunately, are rarely if ever absent from our wheat paddocks, and 
it would be safe to say that there is no district in Victoria where they are not 
abundant. Tliese two grasses known to be attacked form a considerable 
proportion of the herbage springing up in stubble paddocks, while the silver 
grass is far away the most common on such land. Doubtless spear grass and 
barley grass serve to carry over the disease, in such cases as that cited, to the 
autumn of 1906, furnishing spores ready to attack the newly-sown wheat. 
But, some may argue, the bare fallow in 1905 will have destroyed all the grass 
long before the wheat was sown. Certainly after a year’s pasture an early 
fallow before any other grass had time to mature their seed or the fungus to 
produce its spores, a fallow well Avorked through the summer, would go a very 
long way towards starving out the fungus, hut, owing to various causes, mucli 
fallowing is done too late to be of any service in this direction, and still more, 
perhaps, is never touched at all before seeding. A late fallow permits the 
fungus to mature its spores on the grass and these spores would form the 
source of infection for the crop sown in 1906 ; hence the importance of early 
fallowing to cheek takeall and the uselessness of a late one. 

Working the land after a rain through the spring and summer is almost as 
important as earliness in fallowing. Even in an early fallow^ there is tlieproba- 
bilitv that a few, autumn grown-grass plants -would have a small proportion of 
-spores formed on, them, and--the-only way to. destroy these spores is to set up 
conditions simi-lar to those'existing in a good seedbed. By Avorking the-land 
lifter rain air is admitted and. moisture conserAmd, fiirnisliing conditions favor¬ 
able tO'the germination of these spores., and since there is nothing for them to 
grow upon': they soon perish. On the .other'handj if the ground - remains 
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uiiworked it quickly becomes dry and liard, so that it would be impossible to 
eoiieelTe conditions more favorable for the preservation of these spores imin- 
jiired, and in a lit condition for attacking newl^^-sown ivlieat in tlie aiituiiin. 


Burning Stubble. 

“ Burning stubble is not such a common practice as it once was, the growing 
recognition of the value of the straw being responsible for the change. Badly- 
aifected paddocks ai’e best burnt off, but this operation must be carried out 
with some understanding of the object in view—the destruction, of the spores 
of the fungus. In the first place, tlie usual method of burning of! is quite 
useless, since the takeall patches being almost bare of anything in the way 
of dry straw a proper burn is never obtained over the parts wliere it is wanted, 
but only where tlie disease has not appeared. T.he harrows should be run over 
the stiilible to draw straw to tlie bad patches and the burn of! accomplished 
as early as possible in the season. 


•'RepLxICtng Wheat with a Crop Not Liable to the Disease. 

Oats are frequently grown after badly-affected wheat crops, often with 
considerable success in starving out the fungus, but oecasionaliy the results 
are imsatisfactory. We know that the fungus cannot grow upon oats, and 
its reappearance after oats in some cases has led to doubts being cast upon 
this method of controlling the disease. Tliese varying results, no doubt, 
arise from the different conditions under which the crop may be sown, and 
the cleanness of the seed. In the first place the seed of spear grass is present 
to a greater or less extent in practically all samples of oats; hence, as 
rule, a proportion of spear grass is sown witli the oat crop, and as tliere is 
already some present in the soil of nearly every paddock, we are not pursuing 
a wise course in sowing oats after wheat and then wheat again without an 
intervening fallow. ' By all means use oats where practicable, but be carefii! 
to sow clean seed, free from spear grass, and preferably after an early fallow 
and not directly after wheat. Sometimes, however, it becomes necessary 
to follow wheat with oats, in rvliich case wheat should not again be sown 
without an early fallow in between. In very badly-infected paddocks it is 
well to" replace wheat with oats, for once in the ordinary three-year rotation 
of grass, fallow, crop, the suceeding treatment depending largely on the nature 
of the season and the financial requirements of the farmer, 

'‘Takeall on New Land. 

One point alone remains to be discussed, and that is why land' never 
in wheat before sometimes gives a crop, badly affected by takeall. There 
can only be one explanation and .that is that the grasses which it carried 
before must liaise borne the disease. The necessity for early fallow^ is again 
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sliowii, and' tliorougli working to prevent tlie growtli of weeds wliicli may 
carry over tlie fungus, and to cause tlic germination and destruction of tke 

spores. 

Conclusions. 

“ From wliat lias been already said regarding the prevalence of tlie disease 
on spear grass and barley grass, which are practically always present in diir 
crops, there would appear to be no use in allowing affected paddocks to remain 
in grass for one year in three so far as destroying takeall is concerned. It 
would be a much more rational course to burn off the stubble thoroughly 
and fallow early, work the land ivell, and then put in oats, to be followed 
b}' another fallow and then wdieat. The second fallow might be omitted 
if the season promised well and the autumn rains had been insufficient to 
ensure a good germination of the self-sown oats and various weeds. Of 
course, where rape or an}^ other green crop can be grown with any degree 
of success, it might be used in place of oats, since it would answer as well 
or better. The only reason for suggesting oats is that on a large section 
of our wheat lands tlie growth of any other crop but a cereal has been regarded 
as nest to impossible, and this one, at least, is not susceptible to attack by 
takeall. 

“ To sum up : as far as our present knowledge goes takeall can only be con¬ 
trolled by starving out the fungus which causes it, and this is best dbn^. 
by fallowing early and working the land thoroughly after rain, and for a time 
replacing wheat by a crop not subject to attack. For each and all of these 
measures there are sound reasons as we have seen, and the degree of success 
achieved will depend largely on the care bestowed on the wbrk.^^ 

It was decided to thank Prof. Angus for his report, and at the same time 
to express regret that he had not been able to furnish any data concerning 
his own investigations into takeall in South Australia. 

The Secretary reported that he had written to the proprietors of the Aclver- 
User and the Register in reference to the publication of market prices for 
currants. Prices were now being published in both papers. 

The Board indorsed the recommendation of the judges of the stone-gathering 
trial that the amount of £50 should be awarded to Messrs. J, k R. Forgan. 
It was resolved that the makers be advised that the Board particularly 
urge the makers to exhibit this machme at the September Show, and also 
that the Principal of the Agricultural College would be glad to afford them 
an opportunity of showing thO',machine as work on Farmers’ Day at the 
College. . , ■. 

The foilowring gentlemen were approved,as members of'the undermentioned 
Branches,:---*P* G., Roberts,.Penong; W. Cllittleborough, .G.;'Fo.ster,''W. J. 
Forster, T. J. O’Brien,- J, 'CanaGher, E.""L. Atkinson, G. Holmes, J. Feineler, 
Redman, and G. Slade, Frances; J...'Botterill' and .'H. 'Wheeler, Mount 
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Ganibier; J. P. Heggie, Angaston ; H. E. Hatlierly and H. R. Edwards 
Mount Biyaii; E. A. Jellett, Tatiara ; A. Jamieson and T. Keatley. Yongala 

ale ; E:. G. Williams, Mount Bryan East: J. J. SpiuT, Shannon ; H. Towili 
Forster; W. Pricker, Arden Vale and Wyacca ; W, Ward, W. Garrick, and 
J. Head, Mitciieli; A. O'Connor, Miltalie : B. A. Murphy, T. E. Hensclike, 
and J. Carr, Hookiiia ; G. Prentice and F. Johnson, Uraidla and Summer- 
town ; H, Francis, Sutherlands ; H. Haines and N. Giiidera, Utera Piains; 
H. M. Eotli, Kjhybolite ; J. McGIaslian, Salisburr ; Dr. E. J. Fraviie and 
H. MMbb, Mallala.’' 

Mr. Dawkins said it was worthy of consideration whether they were doing 
all they should in regard to forestry. There was no doubt that the timber 
question was going to be a very serious one in the near future, and the Govern¬ 
ment and the people generally should give it earnest attention. While they 
ail appreciated the work of the Forest Department he tlioiigiit they would 
agree that funds should be provided to extend its operations. He thought 
it would be a good plan if the Government reserved forests land where each 
of our native timbers of value flourished — in the Mount Lofty hills the stringy- 
bark, in the Barossa Ranges the redgum, and so on. On the blue soil flats 
around Rosewoithy the peppermint used to flourish, and he thought it a pity 
that a portion of this country had not been reserved as a natural forest. 

Some discussion followed, members indorsing the views expressed by Mr, 
Dawkins. The Secretary pointed out that in Victoria the stringybark was 
being used more and more for fruit cases, and there was a considerable 
demand here. Only that week a gentleman engaged in that industry had 
referred to the extent to which good string^Uark timber had been thinned 
out in the more accessible parts of the ranges, and had expressed the opinion 
that any good timbered block would, in the course of a few years, be a 
valuable asset to tlie'^owner. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONFERENCE. 


SOUTH--EASTERN. BRANCHES, 

Tlie Annual Conference of tlie Soutli-Eastern Brandies of tlie AgTieiiltiiral 
Bureau was held at the Institute, Bordertown, on Wednesday. Mr. C. W. 
Saxon (Chairman of the local Branch) presided, and there were present in 
addition Messrs. C. Saxon, R. Reschke, T. Stanton, J. K. Bond, H. and E. W. 
Milne, E, W. Prescott, A. Wilson, J. Kirby, W, Campbell, L. Duncan, M. 
OhShea, A. Fisher, C. Staudie, G. Steer, and T. L. Truman, of Tatiara 
Branch; Messrs. J. G. Riiwoldt and A. A. Sassanowsky, Mount Gambler; 
Messrs. J. G. Forster and S. H. Schinckel, Naracoorte; Messrs. J. B. Makin 
and W. Dali, Keitb ; Messrs. J. W. Bandford (Chairman), J. Miller, and 
W. L. Summers, of the Advisory Board of Agriculture ; W. J. Colebatch, 
M.R.C.V.S., A. E. V. Richardson, B.Sc., G. Quinn, and Veterinary Surgeon 
Desmond. 

The Chairman extended a hearty welcome to the delegates, especially the 
representatives of the Advisory Board of Agriculture, whose presence indicated 
that they were keenly alive to the nature of the work which was being per¬ 
formed by the various Branches. He regretted the absence of Professor 
Angus. It was gratifying to be able to announce that the Tatiara Branch 
bad made good headway in recent years, and now numbered 20 members. 
After having referred to the excellent seasons which the agricultural com¬ 
munity had enjoyed xeeently, and the important part which the farmers had 
played in the progress of the State, Mr. Saxon paid a tribute to the work of 
the Wheat Comiiiission and the Chairman (Mr. Coombe, M.P.), and hoped 
that the incoming Government would emulate the example of the present 
Adniiiiistration in the matter of opening up agriciiitiiral land. (Applause.) 

At the conclusion of the introductory proceedings the visitors spent an 
instructive half hour inspecting the numerous exhibits, consisting of fresli 
and preserved fruits, fodder plants, grains, wool, &c. The manager of the 
Murray Bridge Experimental Farm tabled an instructive exhibit of green 
fodders, and special interest was shown in;the different varieties of lucerne. 
The contrast' in the growths of these varieties over the same period of time 
was-very 'marked.. ■ 

Mr. J. W. 'Sandford '.{Chairman of The Advisory Board)'in a short,address, 
■.congratulated, the .members; 0 ',n,-,the,display of products," which was a splendid 
testimony to.tlie'iertffity ,of the:soil:and.the enterprise of the^growers. From 
what he'had..seen,.there wms no doubt that the.South-East had a great .future. 
In the officers, O'f :the Agricultural'Department' they were'fortunate'"in'having 
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gentlemen wlio were experts in their respective spheres, and were at all times 
ready to give practical assistance and advice. The Advisory BoarcTdid wliat 
it coiiid to help the agricultiiristSj and was always pleased to accept suggestions 
from Brandies of the Bureau. These did a remarkably useful work, and from 
every aspect were without their equal in any other part of the Coiiiiiioiiwealth. 
All idea of the magnitude of the organisation could be gathered from the fact 
that the Branches numbered 120, and represented several tlioiisand riieiiibers. 
In Mr. L. feiimiiiers {the Secretary of the Board) they had an exceptionally 
energetic, able, and enthusiastic officer, whose efficient services could not be 
overestimated, and in whom they had a worthy successor to their late Mend, 
Mr. Albert Molineiix. In conclusion Mr, Sandford referred to the value of 
such Conferences as that, but emphasised that unless the fullest use w^ere 
made of the information given they could not expect to reap froiTi tlieiii the 
best results. 

PicKLixG "Wheat. 

Mr. J. B. Foster (Naracoorte) dealt with this subject as follows:— 

'■ Having noticed a lot of writing on the difierent modes of carrying out the 
above, it struck me the experience I have had may be of use to someone. 
In the years 1850 and 1860 my father used to put a lot of labor into the 
pickling of his seed wheat. The quantity grown wvis not great in those 
days, or he could not have put the labor into it. The pickle then was hot 
liinewater. The wheat was.in a heap on the floor, and the liquid thrown 
over the wheat, and free use of shovels until the whole mass was thoroiiglilj’’ 
wet. The next day it was bagged and sewn. The bagging Avas unpleasant 
from lime fumes; but hand-sowing the ■wheat after it was dry was a caution 
for the eyes, mouth, and nose. But the crops were good; there was very 
little smut. At this time blnestone had not come into use. Later the wheat 
was wetted with bluestone liquid and dried with lime. I knew* of one farmer 
who used to save the urine from the bedchambers for some time before seed¬ 
ing. He had no smut, but always good crops. I was not enamored of this 
method when the responsibility of pickling wheat fell to my lot. Bluestone 
had come into use, and was much easier handled; although, compared with 
lime-pickled seed, the crops were not nearly so good. The first Professor of 
Agriculture in; South Australia had stated that wheat pickled in a strong (fioat 
.an egg) salt brine ivas a preventive of smut. Wishing to get away from blue- 
stone, which I was sure did not encourage the germination of wheat, I followed 
that advice; but not again. I had enough smut to satisfy me that all pro¬ 
fessors are not to be relied on for all they profess. Some Northern farmers 
have told me they do not pickle their wheat for early sowing and changing 
of seed ; hut the South-East climate will not allow that'mode of farming. 

“ M'heat, barley, and oats require pickling to insure freedom from smut and 
blackheads. I notice our agricultural officials are experimenting with other 
kind of pickle than bluestone, and I shall he pleased if they succeed in proving 
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a sure preventive of smut witli less detriment against germination possessed 
by bliiestoiie pickle, as I liave proved with, the latter—too strong, or wheat 
left in too long—the wheat will be killed. . Once, using two tubs one above 
the other, I forgot to diuin the hluestone liquid off for 12 hours. As an 
experiment the seed was sown half a bushel thicker than the rest, but not a 
grain gTew. 

There are several ways to pickle wheat. Firstly, on a floor—either natural 
earth, concrete, or board—sprinkling the wheat and shovelling until the whole 
mass is thoroughly wet. This plan takes a lot of liquid. Secondly, a hogs¬ 
head cask cut in half placed one above the other, the top one with a cork 
hole with fine netting to stop the wheat running through, the bottom one 
with liquid. Nearly fill the top tub with wheat, and dip the liquid out of 
the bottom tub into the top one. When sufficiently steeped, draw the cork. 
Tliirdly, a large cask containing liquid, two gunny hags, a pulley above the 
cask, a sheet of iron sloping into the cask. Put wheat into one gunny bag, 
dip into liquid; when sufficiently steeped pull up on to sheet of iron, and, 
whilst draining, fill the second bag, and so on. The objections to the three 
foregoing plans of pickling wheat are that the wheat has to be handled so 
many times, emptying, refilling, &c.; onsequently any balls of smut are 
very likely to get broken and distributed through the whole. Fourthly, the 
plan I have followed for years. In my opinion the quickest and least likely 
to break any balls of smut if there are any in the wheat is to put the bags 
into a dip. If bags are well-filled, take about a gallon or so of wheat out 
and sew up again, so that the bag is loose. I use a dip made trough shape, 
part of a hollow log, 3ft. 6in. long, and 2ft. wide at the top, 2ft. deep in centre, 
about 7 cub. ft. at water level; will hold about 43galls. half full, and will 
cover a bag of wflieat when immersed. In starting I dissolve 21bs. of blue- 
stone by boiling, then for any additional water I keep some bluestone 
in a coarse bag in one corner of the dip. I leave the bag of wheat in 
the liquid for about five minutes. Have a stage covered with corrugated 
iron sloping into dip, and if a large quantity of wheat is done at a time have 
two sheets long, when you can keep rolling your bags on as they drain. For 
lifting bags out of dip I use double block tackle and short chains with ring 
at each end to slip over bag when stood up in dip. Three-bushel bags are 
easily handled by one ordinary man. - 

“ In following the foregoing I have never been troubled with smut, unless 
a very wet season on black land ; then a few balls may be found. Although 
last season was wet I had no smut/" 

Mr. C. H. Towns (Nhill) was of the opinion that if the farmers could secure 
a reliable guarantee article formalin^would be the best thing to, 

use in pickling wheat. Mr. Richardson said that in treating grain it was 
absolutely imperative to use a proper strength of pickle, and to sow the seed 
immediately after treatment. If this were not done the germination of tlie 
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grain would be seiioiislr interfered witli. Experiments wliicli liad been eoii- 
dneted by tiie department had demonstrated that a 2 per cent, (that was 
2rt:)s. to lOgalts. of water), 2| per cent., or 3 per cent, soliition of Milestone 
was quite sufficient to prerent smut. Personal^, he thought that the best 
proportion was the 2 per cent. He was impressed with Mr. Towns" comraents 
concerning formalin. The department had recently purchased some formalin 
supposed, to be 40 per cent., but a test in the laboratory had shown that it 
did not go more than 23 per cent. If the department could not get the pure 
article, how could they expect the farmers to know when they got the true 
thing at the time of purchase '? A pound of formalin to fOgalls. of water 
made an e,fficient smut prerentive. Tlie formalin undoubtedly had advan¬ 
tages over the bluestone, in that it did not require a wooden vessel, 
and did not delay the germination. So far as fiingisine was con¬ 
cerned, altliougli the experiments conducted by the department had proved 
satisfactory, lie would recommend its use, at present, with a deal of caution. 
Mr. J. Miller did not think that blnestone could be beaten as a pickle, but con¬ 
sidered that if farmers desired to secure the best results they should sow 
their grain early, Mr. W. J. Colebatch, was of the opinion that for¬ 
malin as a pickle should receive more attention at the hands of the farmers, 
especially in those districts where bluestone had not been altogether successful. 
He felt that under existing conditions suflficient care was not taken to ensure 
exactness in the proportions of the pickle. He was a strong advocate of the 
method of pickling on the floor, and hoped that sulphide of potash would 
be included in the trials of fungicides that were being made by the depart¬ 
ment. ■ Mr. Quinn laid stress on the necessity for thoronghiy wetting the grain 
in the process of pickling. Simply dipping the seed did not ensure that the 
grain was wetted ail over. Mr. A. A. Sassanowsky mentioned that the only 
pickle they had used, was bluestone, which had proved exceedingly satis¬ 
factory. They used two casks, weighed the wheat carefully, and immersed 
2biisli. at a time for two minutes or two and a half minutes. Then the 
removed the bag, placed it on top of one cask, and allowed the pickle to drain 
off. They used lib. of bluestone to lOgalls. of water, and found that the pro¬ 
cess did not interfere with germination. Mr. Eichardson, in answer to the 
Chairman, said the best rule was to sow the grain almost immediately after 
pickling. If they used formalin the grain should be sown within three days. 
Mr. W. L. Summers said it was probable that a Bill would be introduced 
this session to' deal with insecticides and fungicides for the protection of the 
buying public. ' Beeently, in some experimental ^ plots, Flinders wheat, in 
five districts, had shown smut, though other kinds, all pickled alike, had 
been free of the' fungus. He thought ■ that there was' ground for the views 
held by some fanners that some varieties were more liable to smut than others, 
and also that the season affected the pickling results. Mr. Eichardson said 
a good' deal had to be attributed ;-to the individuality of the grain. What 
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lie wislied to eriipliasise was that what would kill the spores in the Adelaide 
district would also kill the spores in the South-East. 

ExPEPJ^IENTAL AgBIC’ULTURE. 

Jlr. Colebatch delivered an address on Experimental Agriculture.'^ 
He was opposed to the practice of leaving the experimental work of the 
department to the farmer, because as a rule a farmer was not aware of the 
the degree of accuracy necessary for the successful carrying out of that wmrk. 
Unfortunately, tlie best men among them were unable to eliminate entirely 
the errors that would creep in, and unless the work was performed by officers 
specially set apart for it the errors w^oiild approximate 15 per cent., while 
ill some cases they would reach fully 20 per cent. He was looking forward 
to tile day when these experiments would be conducted by the Government 
staff, which, however, would have to he increased considerably, for they 
would have to do the work from start to finish. Until that position was 
reached it would be advisable to exercise great care and judgment in trans¬ 
lating the evidence gained by experimental fieldwork into every-day farm 
practice. As a stepping-stone in the direction indicated he was anxious 
that the Government should allow him to employ a couple of Rosewortliy 
graduates as cadets for two or three years. He had already placed the 
matter before the Minister in black and white, was going to press it, and 
wanted the conference to back him up. There would not be any difficulty 
in selecting suitable diploma lads, wdio would be all the better for a year or 
two's continuous work in the department on experimental lines, and the 
expense iiieurrecl would not be large. Eventually he hoped to secure an 
extension of the State farm system, apart altogether from the farmers' blocks, 
so that all the experiments could be carried, out in a thoroughly reliable 
iiianner and on a permanent basis. So far the farmers in the South-East 
had treated him well, but it was not to be expected that they would neglect 
their own operations to attend to the department's blocks—a course which 
might be necessary to achieve the results aimed at.. Still, they wanted to 
'liave'the farmers with them in spirit, and not merely for what they hoped 
to get out of the experiments; and if they could not carry out the work in 
the way required, he trusted that they ’would acquaint him with precisely 
what had been done. The greatest care' had to be exercised in laying out 
the plots so that the exact amount of seed and manure could be placed on 
each plot. This year he proposed to carry out some experiments on land 
similar to the wffiite-s&nd, country'-■: .between Custon and Fra,nces.The 
Mock was near to Binnumy f®|iexe he would, use 10 acres, to see if it were mot 
possible, by continuous _green manuring, to bring that class of', land," into 
cultivation. He intended to continue-the work for.,several years','-and'had 
an idea that the land would one day-''gro.w, turnips and potatoes, so'that .the 
experiments had.some importan’ce to the d.istrict, -For the farmers further 
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soutli lie intended to cany out experiments witli potatoes. He liad arranged 
to get seed potatoes from a man who was probably the most up-to-date 
grower in the State. That producer would supply seed, half of which would 
be stored in some dark place, as was done usually by the average farmer, 
and the other half would \ie stored and sprouted on trays under shelter and 
exposed to the light. He wanted to test the seed kept under different con¬ 
ditions. A few years ago the Irisli Department of Agiiculture liad carried 
out 34 experiments, with the result that a dift'etence of over 2| tons in favor 
of the properly sprouted potato had been obtained. The samples would 
he sent to the members of the AgTicultiiTal Bureaus, and lie would ask t-liem 
to assist liim in tlie work which lie liad planned. 

Questioned by Mr. Towns, Mr. Colebatch mentioned tliat the area of each 
block provided b}’ the farmers was about five acres. In every instance, how¬ 
ever, lie had tried to secure duplicate blocks on the same farm, or as near 
to eacli other as possible. So far as the produce wa;S concerned, he thought 
tliat if each farmer received one-liftli for his own use he would be getting 
his share. The Government should have the right to purchase at top market 
rates up to four-fifths of the crop. In answer to Mr. McIntosh, who wished 
to know what manure it was'proposed to use on the land (if any), Mr. Colebatcli 
said lie was going to try superphosphate and basic slag, and expected to obtain 
the best results from the super. He did not believe in trying too many 
things at the one time. 

]^Ir. Sandford asked what sort of potatoes Mr. Cloebatch proposed to plant. 
Undoubtedly the best potato ever grown in'the South-East vras the Brown’s 
River, but it had failed because growlers had persisted in planting from the 
same seed year after year. Eventually they'had gone in for other sorts, 
but now" they were shrinking in their yields, -and he felt that unless this matter 
was grappled with at once, and a potato found suitable for the South-East, 
Mount Gambler as a potato-growing .^^district "was doomed. Tasmanian 
farmers wrere rushing their potatoes on the market, fearful of' a^ reeiirrenee 
of what had happened last year, and he w^arned growlers to be careful in their 
purchase of.seed. The Tasmanian potatoes “were w"ell■ suited■ for conditions 
in the hills country, .but he did not think they W'ould do well in the 'South-' 
East, : The .Gem of the.So'uth, from which great-results w’e.re expected, had 
been almost a failure in the .South-East, although the earlier lots in, Tasmania 
had given enormous .yields. , ' 

Mr. Colebatcli said in potatoes they, were alwrays..changing, and impro'ving. 
He'Was in, hopes that the', system, of storing the seed that'he had in. view" 
would have important results.,'■ If-it shoidd prove a suoce's'.s.- lie'thought'it- 
was time the Government'established"a,'seed,'depot in the South-East, which, 
wmiild give the farmers the" same- cjiapce'.with potatoes that they now’ had 
in -relation to wheat—that 'was to.the ,'best seed, ■ 
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]\Ir. Ricliarclsoii said tliere wexe two sorts-of experimental work—scientific 
work, that should be conducted, by men such as Mr. Coiebatcli described. 
Then there was practical demonstration work, that farmers could do. He 
should like to see farmers carry that out on a large scale in, say, 20-acre 
blocks. ■ In Hew South Wales there were 15 experimental farms, on which 
trained men were engaged to conduct the scientific and skilled investigations, 
and there was also a demonstration branch in the department, which tried 
to test on a larger scale the results obtained on the small plots. The system 
had been attended with magnifiicent results. The sandy land referred to 
Mr. Colebatch occupied a large part of the South-East, but such country had 
been turned to great advantage in Victoria, and also near to Perth. Similar 
land at Brighton had been transformed in Victoria into one of the best regions 
in the State, made fertile by manure, from the Melbourne stables. What 
wjis necessary was to introduce organic matter into the soil. 

Mr. Uolebatch maintained that in the proper conduct of experiments 
trained men were absolutely essential, and he looked forward to the time 
when he would have full control of the men'actually engaged' in carrying 
out the work. It might be said that the men on the land had an advantage 
over ^young: lads from the ' College, - but, from his point of view, the latter 
liad a disti'nct, advantage over th.e former, in that they would do exactly 
what he told them, while the others might not. 

The Faemers’ F.ruit Gardens. 

Mr. Geo. Quinn read the following paper:— 

My reasons for bringing, this subject under the no ice of this Conference ar 
twofold. In.the fi st place I desire to appeal to-the me'rcenary side''of human 
nature to show haw physical. and possibly monetary gains may accrue from 
the attention,given to fruit-raising on the farm, and secondly, the advantages 
likely to arise either directly or indirectly m the form of a mental uplift and 
stimulus based upon a closer and more continuous contact with plant life 
"than is possible with annual crope only.' 

If time permitted I should liave preferred to enlarge upon the title of this 
paper .and..have inch!d,ed other branches of .horticultural work such as the 
production of kitclien vegetables and the growth of ornamental and sheltering 
trees mi shrubs, as well a.8 the raising and care of garden flowers. From .a 
c*asual viewpoint these may savor of entering the domain of the despised 
Chinaman, or stooping to .the effeminacies of womankind, but ,a closer contact', 
with tlies.e plants reveals'.lemons the value of which is not generally suspected. 
Perhaps we do not often .consider that it is, to .the practicaLresults'achieved 
through.'horticulture' that'We O'T^e." the'great variety of oxir daily food, and with- 
cut'this-art. .the'decorations of otir ■■ho.mes,' both, internally and externally, 
become very commonplace indeed, ' Let m not'fo,rget that in'all agesmiankind 
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lias marked Ms advance in civilisation just in so far as lie advanced in tke prac¬ 
tice of tkis art. 

The Selection of a Site. 

In tlie selection of a, position for the farm homestead usually other con¬ 
siderations than the suitableness of the place for the establishment of a garden 
prevail. The healthfulness from a residential point of view or its centrality 
from which to , conduct the various operations of the farm usually take pre¬ 
cedence. There is the consolation, however, to him who is determined to 
possess a garden that the small area of soil needed for this purpose may be 
made good in most instances, even although it be very poor at the outset. 
An unsheltered spot may be sheltered by the growth of hardy trees, or hedges, 
or even by the erection of inert- breaks such as are afforded by close fences. 
If one may choose a. site I would suggest the desirability in this climate of 
placing the question of moisture before that of richness of soil. In those 
portions of our 8tate with an annual rainfall of not more than 20iii. the low- 
lying hollow is asualiy preferable to the rising ground favored in districts of 
abundant precipitation. For the successful growth of f uit trees richness of 
soil in plant foods is not of such vital importance as good texture and sweet¬ 
ness, which enable root activities to proceed uninterruptedly over a long period 
of years. 

Shelter from the forces of the winds—be they hot and desiccating, or cold 
and cutting—is probably of greater importance to the wellbeing of fruit trees 
and the formation and preservation of their crops than richness of soil and 
great abundance of soil moisture. The well-sheltered tree has not to expend 
its energies in repairing or renewing its injured twigs and foliage; neither does 
it call upon its roots to draw so heavily upon the moisture in the ground* We 
may therefore conclude that after selecting a site for the garden the first 
consideration is soil moisture in relation to its over-abundance or scarcity; 
the second, shelter from violent winds; and the third, the nature of the soil 
in 1 dation to richness. 

Ii a living shelter of trees, or hedges, be decided upon, the nature of the 
she! r to be provided depends largely upon the available moisture. Fortu- 
nateVwe have a fair choice of trees and shrubs suited to our climate from 
which to select; but a rule -worthy of consideration is hat the shallower and 
drier the soil the greater distance away should the sheltering trees be planted 
from the fruit trees. In average soils pine tre s of the Imignis or Aleppo 
kinds should not stand nearer than 50ft., whilst sugar gums and pepper trees 
should be given' a clear chain, of 66ft-. without fail, or they will' kill off the 
fruit trees. Hedges of Boxthorn, Tagos^iste, Kaffir Apple, Tamarisk, or 
Pittosporum.'need from 30ft. upwards of a headland. In the South-East 
probably, the Kingston Sheoak or, Casuarina, or the silver fern-leaved A.cac,ia 
would make a good break. ' In,.forming'a shelter it is al-ways desirable to plant 
a narrow belt of nearly a chain in width, ■cons.isting of several rows,, set- 
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alternately, so as to lonii sqxiares in preference to a single row. In a windy 
position, where the garden adjoins the dwellings, such a slielter belt may be 
carried night around the homesteading with comfort and advantage to the 
inmates as well as tending to the beautifying of the place. The method 
commended for establishing such shelters is to plough and subsoil the land 
when sufficiently moist in the early or late winter, as found convenient, and 
to keep the surface scarified down to a fine tilth, like a well-worked fallow 
tliroiigiioiit the summer following. Early in autumn the places for the trees 
should be pegged out, shallow holes dug, and the trees planted. 

For hedges, trenches may be taken out, say, 2ft. wide and 15in. to 18in. 
deep. This can usually be done most expeditiously by means of a plough and 
a pair of horses, with a couple of men following in the trench with long-handled 
shovels to keep the trench open. The bottom or subsoil is not lifted out of 
the trench. 

If the small gums or pines, which are obtainable free from the Forest Depart¬ 
ment nurseries about August, be planted into 3-in. pots, or empty jam tins 
with a hole or two punched in the bottom of each tin, and placed in a sheltered 
corner and given constant attention,' they make fine trees for setting out in 
early antumii—a time, unfortunately, when the Forest Department is not ready 
to distribute them. 

Before proceeding further .allow me to say that the farmer who attempts to 
establish a garden or a shelter belt of forest trees without first surrounding it 
with a fence capable of excluding the ubiquitous rabbit had better console 
himself at the very outset with the unwholesome fact that trees won't grow 
there/' 

The lines of shelter trees should be plinted in rows parallel to each other, 
either straight' or curving, so that the soil between and around them for a few 
sea.'SO'ns may receive as good tillage as the fruit trees they are meant to protect. 
I 'would like to burn this fact deeply into the. mind of every farmer in South 
Australia who pi nts a forest tree,' for no operation is so unive'rsaUy neglected. 
I sometime'S w'onder whether the free.distribution of forest trees without first 
educating 'the' farmers and others hovr to-plant and attend to them is of any 
more value to 'the State than if so much money had been spent in beating the 
air: - 

PreparatifM of Land for Fruit Trees, 

A fruit tree is generally compelled to remain in one spot for many years; 
eo^equently it m desirable to make its location as well suited to the main¬ 
tenance of healthy conditions as- experience ■ can suggest. For your annual 
crops the-soil is inverted and sw.ee:en':d probably to the Ml depth, that the 
roots penetrate at least once-betw'een tlie removal of one crop and the growing 
of another. .; Furth^, youmannual crop 'passes 'Eway before the '.strain of the 
'summer*s 'heat-attaiiil^yts zenith, or its roots have .not penetrated'to a.depth 
linwarimed by'.:the scanfV rays of the winter's sun. The, fruit tree must stand 
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tiiroLigli the winter with its roots buried deep in the. soil. Perhaps if care be 
not taken in preparing the ground these roots may remain in a stratum filled 
with water from which the life-giving oxygen is excluded. On the other 
hand, in the summer season, when the rate of transpiration from the foliage 
and fruit is at its greatest, unless well prepared and tilled, the soil moisture 
has shrunk to its lowest degree; hence it hecomes necessary to prepare in 
very tret localities to carry oft* the surplus moisture by means of open ditches 
around the plantation and possibly under-drains between some of the rows 
of trees. On the contrary, in localities with a scanty rainfa.li, surface ditches 
are desirable for conducting every available gallon of water into the garden 
land, where it may be absorbed into the subsoil in winter and afteiuvards iieid 
long into the summer by proper tillage. Ditches are cheaply made b}' plough 
and shovel, and wliere discarded red gum slabs can ])e obtained from sawmills 
very durable under-drains may be put down at trifling outlay. Tlie processes 
of preparing the ground for planting fruit trees varies with the nature of the 
subsoil. It is generally held that the digging of holes wide and deep into stiff 
clay only supplies drainage wells into which the whole volume of water which 
fails upon or runs into the garden gravitates. The tree planted thereon or 
therein assumes the position of a plant placed in a flower-pot which has the 
vent choked, but unfortunately the tree cannot be shaken out of the pot to 
have its drainage set right until of course its only destination is the wmod-heap. 

Wliere the subsoil is open and porous, ordinary surface ploughing with 
holes to set the trees in, may not be much faulted, but on our average lands 
subsoiling to a depth of from 12in. to 18in. is desirable. If the land selected 
has been fallowed and worked over as much as described for forest trees, when 
the first soaking rain of autumn falls the subsoiling can be done with the 
greatest satisfaction. Generally speaking a plough with a moiikUboaid fitted 
to turn a, very wdde furrow slice—12in.'at least—should go first, takmg out 
the soil as deeply as possible ; coming behind this another single-furrow 
plough with the mould-board off (if a proper subsoil plough be not ayailable) 
should tear up the bottom soil, leaving it in its natural position to be covered 
by the next surface slice cut by the turning plough. This is tough work, 
calling for strong horses and implements, and is usually a good test for the 
farmer^s harness, more especially if it has been mended with fencing wire as 
frequently as it is reputed to have been. It is in work of this kind wliere the 
value of spiral spring hooks on draught chains are fully appreciated. The 
ground having been torn up in this ruthless fashion, and ail roots and stones 
likely to interfere with implements removed, it may then ' be. scarified and 
harrowed down to a fine surface tilth ready for setting out. the trees. 

Fruit trees are usually arranged on one of tluee systems, or, in other' words, 
the area is marked off in such a- manner that the adjacent trees, stand at the 
corners of figures, wdiieh' rep,resent, either .squares, rectangles, or' triangles. 
Each of these systems have their advocates, but, excepting ■ where the 
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boiiiidaries of tlie area to be planted are irregular in outline—such, as formed 
by creek banks, &c., when the septuple appears to advantage—the square 
has advantages over other systems, owing to its great simplicity. . To, the 
farmer wiio wishes to economise in his horticultural operations it is most 
important to arrange his trees over the area in the manner which facilitates 
the use of horse implements to the greatest degree, leaving only a very small 
area to be hand-tiiied immediately around each tree. To this end a head¬ 
land of not less than 30ft. wide should be kept free. The distances between 
the fruit trees may be vaired according to the kinds, the richness of the soil, 
the available moisture, the method of training, and whether hand or horse 
tiiiage is to be utilised. As a general rule, 20ft-. apart is suitable for most 
trees in our average soils, and as a farmer should be able to manure his garden 
freely and till it cheaply by horse power this is suggested as a suitable distance 
for a mixed plantation where the kinds are varied in vigor. 

The land is staked out, the holes opened, say, 18in. square by 1ft. deep, 
and the trees {which have been obtained from a reliable nurseryman) are ready 
to hand. Let me say here that in buying fruit trees ask for yearlings, with 
about 2ft. to 3lt. of growth from the bud, and do not accept overgrown or 
aged specimens with stems as thick as pick handles and too long overall to 
cart home in the tip-dray. Trim the broken roots, and cut out dead and 
matted fibres, setting the tree about as deep as the soil marks indicate it 
formerly grew. Spread the larger roots around and down the sides of the 
small mound which lias been made in the hole around the stake, fill in wuth 
fine soil, avoiding grass, &c.,, tramp down quite firmly over the roots when 
they are covered up, and hold the tree in an erect position whilst so doing. 

Pruning the Young Tree, 

If set out in May or June there is no hiiixy to prune the young tree for a 
few w'eeks. Then bruised shoots or broken buds become more readily 
detected. If the tree has a long, clean stem, with good buds on it, cut back 
to this stem, say, from 12m. to 20in. above the ■ soil. This holds'good par- 
tieulaiiy with stone fruits, for as a rule they shoot well from the stem. Apples 
or pears often have lost the buds from the stem, and branches already formed 
must, be utilised. In every case the pruner should look for healthy buds on 
the stem, and if they are present in sufficient numbers cut back to the stem. 
If' the branches are strong, and possess good buds near to the point of union 
With .the, stem,,: cut, them' back, leaving .from three to six buds only on each 
bmneh. Short, weaker branche.s should be cut closer down tlmii stout and 
longer branches. , Eetain".from two 'to,five of these branches, set at regular 
"angles around ,the'stem,if, pO'Ss.ible, and cut the central leader out to where 
the top branch (which'has,,-be-en- retained), joins it. 

-After pruning, the soi.h should be again lightly turned with'-the plough, 
and on, the'.approach of summer s'carified d-o'wn to. a .fine .tilth. At the same 
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time a space at least 4ft. square should be dug around each tree, and when 
tlie sunny weather begins this area should be broken and pulverised with a 
digging fork or heavy pronged hoe. 

During the first season or two this hoeing should be attended to most 
carefully, the object being to retain an open, sweet soil above the roots, and 
a supply of wholesome capillary moisture below them, whilst no weeds com¬ 
pete, with the root system which is struggling to recover itself from the injuries 
due to transplantation. 

fo FlanL 

In a farmer's garden, where the fruit is grown for household use only 
fancy may be fully gratified in the selection of varieties. Luckily in this 
State a wide range of fruits ofier themselves for almost every locality. 

A fair choice of apple trees, consisting of, say, one of each of Williainh 
Favorite, Ribstoii Pippin, and Gravenstein for early eating, with Lord Nelson 
and' Lord S'uflieid for kitchen nse at the same period. Later kinds may be 
clioseii from Jonathan, London Pippin, Sturmer Pippin, Rome Beauty, Stone 
Pippin, Rokewood, Nickajaek (specially suited to wetter and colder localities), 
or Cleopatra, Dunn's Seedling, Dumelo^w's Seedling, Esopus Spitzenburg, 
Shockley, Scarlet Nonpareil, Strawberry Pippin, Cornish Aromatic for general 
positions." 

Of these, Rome Beauty, Stone Pippin, Rokewood, and Nickajaek are the 
long keepers, and should be planted in every farmer's garden. Of pears, 
Jargonelle (early ripening), William's Bon Chretien (known locally as Duchess), 
Beiirre Capiaumont, Gansell's Bergamot, Beurre Bose, Giou Morceau, 
Josephine de Malines, L'Inconnue, Winter Nelis, Harrington's Victoria, and 
Swan Egg offer a splendid choice. The longest keepers of these are Swan 
Egg, whilst Harrington's, L'Inconnue, Nelis, and Josephine keep in about 
the order given here. Of apricots, Oiillin's Early and Moorpark fill the bill: 
the former is nice for early dessert, the last-named for jam, canning, or dry¬ 
ing. Plums for dessert and preserving in various ways may be selected from 
Wright's Early, Climax, Wickson, Burbank (Japanese Hybrids), Angelina 
Burdett, Green Gage, Cbe's Golden Drop, Reine Claude de Bavay, Jefferson, 
Prune D' Agen, and Fellemburg. ■ Probably the best all-round plum grown 
is Jefferson, with Green Gage and Prune D' Agen close up. Peaches can be 
selected to ripen from December to April, Brigg's Red May, Triumph, Hale's 
Early, Mountain Rose, Elberta, Sea Eagle, Muir, Lady Palmerston, Saiwey 
filling 'the bill in freestones. The best all-round peach is Elberta; " but it 
must be sprayed against.ciirl leaf fungus." ■ Let me .suggest the early ripening 
kinds—such as the three first named—^be left unpruned in winter after being 
shaped, and'making the first two. or three-years good growth. ' the''best 
early, medium, and late nectarines’are probably included among Early Rivers, 
Gold Mine, and Stanwick.' Of cherries-—which need deep, rich, well-drained 
cool soils—Early Lyons, Biggareau Napoleon,'Waterloo, and St, Margarets 
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iill tlie 'bill. Wliite Genoa and Black"Isdiia are our clioice of figs. Almonds 
^—HatcliA Xoiipareil, Mliite Xonpareil, Brandis, and Peerless are good. Tlie 
two latter are erect, tall growers, and bloom somewliat too early in cold 
localities. " Amongst lemons Lisbon and Villa Franca are recommended. It 
may be mentioned, in passing, that tbe lemon produces a: marketable fruit 
w'liere tlie orange is only a thick-skinned acid delusion. 

Of "all oranges the Washington Navel stands easily first of the ordinary 
types. Malta or Blood, Mediterranean Sweet, St. Michael, Siletta, Rio, and 
Late Yaleiieia all have special points 'of value. Of Mandarins, Dancy's 
Taiigieriiie’aiid Emperor are representative of the best close and loose skinned 
types, wliiist of preserving oranges the Flat Seville and the so-called Poorman 
(wiiicli I believe to be a liybrid Pomelo) make the 'best marmalades. 

' After growing and fruiting 36 varieties of table grapes for 12 years, I, would 
select the ■ following —Five blacks—Muscat Hamburg, Black Hamburg, 
Madresfield Court Black Muscat, Mmrtiey Hall, and Black Malaga ; three 
reds—Red Prince, Red Frontignae, Red Malaga ; nine whites—Muscat Gordo 
Bianco, ‘Waltham Cross, Belas Blanco, Raisin des Dames, Crystal, Sweet¬ 
water, Santa Paula, Sultana, Doradillo. 

Care of the Trees. 

Besides good tillage the trees must be pruned carefully, more especially 
during the first four or five years, to give them a good sliape and framework. 
Alter that err on the" side of under, rather than over, pruning, but keep the 
to|3s from becoming too dense. Whilst young, they require attention such 
as keeping erect if blown, over, or carefully amputating b,rokeii limbs, &e. 

Pests and Diseases. 

These will come into home gardens as freely as to the commercial orchards, 
and a 3,mall, efficient spray'pump, purchasable for £2 or £3, will last a long 
time if cared for. ■ The treatment of practically all our fruit pests is now well 
known. Let me say, in eonelusion, it is desirable to fi,rst find out the pest 
wiiicIi is , troubling your trees, then obtain the approved remedy, and apply 
it., at the'right time and in the proper manne,r. For instance, arsenate of 
lead iS' meant to poison caterpillars of codiin and other moths and beetle 
insects, wliieli 'chew up their food and swallow it in a semi-solid form ; whilst 
tobacco■ wash and kerosine emulsions,-or resin compounds are of very little 
use, agaimt tlie,se, but "will kill aphis and scale insects and other sucking 
insects. Mpwover, it is pTactically valueless ■ to apply Bordeaux mixture to 
peach trees when the leaves are,.full of b.listering curl ],eaf fungus, or when 
your apples or apricots 'show scabs upon tbe fruits ; but if applied' when the, 
peach, apricot, or apple trees,are bursting into bloom these,fungus'parasites 
,aie ciiecked/or destroyed,,and'the foliage,and fruit kept reasonably clean.' 

'' Mr. S. Iklntosli submitted that one reason for' the 'non-success of The average 
farm garde,n, was the, evident belief of tire, farmer that it was cheaper to allow 
the stock'tO''do the pruning than to use the' seccateurs' i'n the proper way. 
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If only fanners \\’oiiid give to tlieir gardens similar attention to tliat wdiicli 
tliey ga,ve to tlieir other farming operations they would be in the happy 
position of being able to supply all tlieir own requirements in tlie way of fruit. 

Mr. Quinn, in answer to Mr. McIntosh, said lie would grow ivainiits in 
selected parts of the South-East, which were admirably suited to the growth 
and fruition of the trees. 


Treatmext of Soils. 

The Assistant Director of Agriculture (Mr. Richardson) inaugurated the 
evening session with an eminently practical dissertation on Tlie Treatment 
of Soils."' In the South-East, he said, there were probably more varieties of 
soil than in any otlier parts of tlie State. The object of all systems of cultiva¬ 
tion was to try and make the most of the land. People used to believe that 
if a soil were rich in phosphoric acid, nitrogen, and potash it must necessarily 
be exceedingly fertile ; but that was a fallacy, for such a view entirely dis¬ 
regarded the physical condition of the soil, which was quite as important as 
the clieiiiicai condition. Dealing with chemical and physical characteristics 
of the soil he remarked that it was essential, for the fertility of the soil, that 
moisture must be readily available, so that it could be fed into the living 
tissues of the plant. The soil must be kept in a good eapilliaiy condition. 
That could be achieved by running a cultivator through it when the crust was 
forming on top. By this means a mulch was obtained which prevented the 
moisture from rising above the zone where the roots were. Another point 
to be considered was the biological condition of the soil, which was co-ordinate 
with and equal in importance to the other two. Soil was distinguished from 
rock dust in that it possessed teeming millions of these mieroseopic o ganisms 
essantial for plant life, whereas in rock dust that condition was absent. The 
bacteria of the soil performed work of incalculable value to the farmer, and 
the trend of modern science seemed to show that the bacteria were really 
responsible for the preparation of the available plant food of the soil. One 
illustration of their work might be seen in the process of nitrification, wliieli 
went on vigorously in well-prepared South-Australian soils. The problem 
was not to add bacteria to the soil, but to stimulate those' already in the soil 
in such a way that they would do the most efficient work. If the farmer 
introduced organic matter into the soil, and thoroiiglilv tilled it, lie would 
give ilie conditions necessary for the most efficient working of the bacteria. 
Organic matter was one of the most desirable things a farmer could put into 
his soil. Any treatment of the land must aim at producing the maximum 
amount of produce and profit. They were liable to be guided to some extent 
by the experience of settlers'in the Northern districts. There, the practice: 
generally consisted of alternating crops and'fallow, and it had proved profit¬ 
able. The South-East, however, was essentially different in its physical and^ 
climatic conditions to the dry Northern Areas, One of the most serioii 
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objections to tlie policy pursued in tlie Nortli was tliat it necessitated tlie 
land remaining useless for tlie year—and in some cases tlie two years—in 
wliicli it was under fallow. Of course, from tlie point of view of moisture 
conservation, it was impeiative in certain parts to Lave fallow. Wliere tliey 
bad a lieavy rainfall, a's in some portions of tlie Soutli-East, tliougli, the argu¬ 
ments in favor of moisture conservation did not hold good. When' the land 
ill the North was not fallow, it was nearly alw.. ys under wheat, and in follow¬ 
ing the system the fanners were imdoubtediy rapidly depleting their soil 
fertility. The time was fast approaching when the producers would have to 
pursue a'different method. At present they were taking several important 
elements out of the land and putting one only mineral—namely, phosphoric 
acid—back, and no organic matter; indeed, the wheat stubble, wiiicli con¬ 
tained a large proportion of organic matter, was invariably burnt, since 
experience pro'ved that in most districts the stubble took too long to decay. 
What they wanted in the South-East was to endeavor to frame a system of 
soil treatment 'which, instead of depleting the natural soil fertility, ■ would 
coiiser've, and, if possible, increase it. '(Applause.) They might say that it 
was impossible ; but it had been done in other countries, so why could it 
not be done in the South-East I That part of the State differed materially 
fro'iii 'other portions of South Australia, because for every thousand aci’es of 
cereals grown in the^ North there 'were only six acres of other crops ; but in 
the South-East for every thousand acres of cereals there w'ere 950 acres of 
other crops, so 'that there -was an infinitely greater variety of produce here. 
The only way to increase the fertility of the soil was the adoption of a well- ^ 
co'ueeived rotation of crops. A suitable two-comse rotation in some parts of 
the Soutli-East wo'iild be an alternation of legumes and cereal crops, e.y., peas 
folkoved by wheat. A good three-course rotation would be root crop, legumes, 
cereals. The Norfolk four-course rotation—turnips, barley, clover, and 
vrheat—was hardly suitable for the South-East, but it was an ideal rotation, 
and the spirit could be preserved with advantage to the producers. They 
ivere not in a position at present to say just what was the best succession 
for the South-East, but they hoped to be able to do so in the course of a few" 
years as the result of experiments, now being carried out. (Applause.) 

F.4RM Competitions. 

' '::Mr.' G. H., Towns (NMI!) read a paper.on.'' Farm Competitions.'’ He said' 

: the Nhili' Agricultural .Society ■ had.'conducted farm competitions annually 
since 1,9W, with spl.endid .results, to the farming community in the district. 
The value.of such enga.gements':.could not be rated too high. Prizes, w^ere 
offered " For the best exhibited three-fourths of a farmer's wheat..crop.'.on 
fall,owed land only" (not less tha.n 100 acres), "For the'be.st'.worked'and '' 
ma'naged farm. 'Of 640 acres or over,".'." For the best worked and managed 
farm of over lOO acres and not.exc.e'edin'g''640. acres/'For the best' 100 acres 
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growing crop limited to crops grown on maiiee land,” “ For tte best fallowed 
land not less tlian 100 acres.” Tire conditions governing tlie contests were— 
Tlie competition sliall be open to all farmers farming land witliin a radins not 
exceeding 25 miles from ISTMIl; competitors in sections Xos. 2 and 3 must 
bring tlie whole of the land of their fa.rms tinder the inspection of the judge or 
judges, but not necessarily rented lands ; competitors will be requested to 
aecorapany the judges during the inspection of tlieir farms, and to answer 
any questions bearing on the management thereof which may be put to them 
by the judges. In deciding the merits of the respective farms inspected by 
the judges they will be judged as follows, by points :—Large farms.— (a) The 
best system of cropping, including cultivation, methods, rotation, and manures, 
25 points ; (b) Cleanest and best crops, including oats, 20 ; (c) The fallow in 
best order, area to be considered, 20 ; (d) The best quality and. serviceable 
classes of stock kept on the farm—horses 20 points, sheep 20, cattle, pigs, and 
poultry 5, 45 : (c) The most complete equipment and class' of iiiipienients 
and ma€lii,iiery, 20 ; {/) The best system of boundary and sub-divisional 
fencing, including gates and sheep yards, 15 ; (g) The best kept orchard and 
vegetable garden, 10 ; (7^) The best arranged system of water storage, points 
to be given for number of dams and windmills, capacity, location for catch¬ 
ment, accessibility" to stock and ease of watering, 45 ; (i) Best arranged 
dwellings and outbuildings, 2 ; (/) Best reserve of fodder of a,nj kind, 15 ; 
(k) Best efforts in direction of tree-planting, 5 ; (I) Farm and stock insurances 
10 ; total, 250 points. The points were reduced for smaller farms. The 
farmers were not taxed to provide the prizes, which were contributed to by 
all classes; for example, last year the storekeepei’s of Nhill gave £70. He 
strongly urged the agricultural societies of South Australia to emulate the 
example of the Isliill ora’anization, and was comdnced that'the contests, would 
be .most beneficial. 

The Treatment oe the Horse, 

'■'The horse and his ailments” was the text of an address by the 
Government Bacteriologist (Veterinary-Surgeon Desmond), who dealt with 
,:,:;the troubles to which man's best friend ” was liable, fro,m his head to .his 
heels,” and the common methods of treatment. He lucidly described the 
nature of eye and dental ailments, and the wTong and the right way of treating 
these complaints, as well as lampas, strangles, and influenza. In connection 
with the removal of obstacles from the eye it yvas advisable to first inject three 
of four drops of a, 5 per cent, solution of cocaine which, after a few minutes, 
would render the Qxe insensible to pain when the piece of chaff or other foreign 
substance slioiikl be taken out with the aid of a soft damp cloth. . In the event 
of the eye and its surroundings being much inflamed a' bandage, should be 
placed over both' eye'S—a hoIe.Tor the sound eye having previously,-been cut 
out of the material—^and kept da,mp'''with, applications of a mixture made up 
of loz. of laudanum, to a pint of cold water. On no account should lotions 
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be applied to tlie eye direct. In unmistakable terms the speaker empliasised 
tlie emelty of some of the measures adopted by teetli-ciackers/' After 
having carefully described the anatomy of the horse's teeth, he explained 
that when the edges of the teeth were sharp, all that was necessary was to 
file them down with an ordinary fine' rasp. It was liiglily reprehensible to 
break the teeth forcibly with powerful instruments, as often when this ivas 
done the teeth were smashed obliquely and had to be removed altogether. 
Dealing with the tongue of the horse, Mr. Desmond said it was frequently 
injured through the barbarous practice of placing a half-hitch of the halter 
over the tongue and around the lower jaw. Should the animal, wdien fastened 
in this manner suddenly pull back, there was a great danger of the front por¬ 
tion of the tongue being crushed off, and the lower jaw seriously injured. 

Among the purely imaginary diseases of the liorse lampas had always 
l)een a prime favorite, and had been responsible for some of the cruellest 
treatment. Young horses alone were supposed to be subject to the '' com¬ 
plaint,’' as they did not finish teething until the fifth year. ' During the 
cutting of the molars a swelling was generally apparent in tlie bars behind 
the upper incisor teeth. While this condition existed the horse should be 
fed on soft food, and upon the animal reaching maturity the trouble would 
completely disappear. A disease in young horses closely allied to distemper 
in tlie dog was strangles. The animals, as a rule, were afiectecl only once 
in their lifetime. When the trouble occurred in a mild form, provided that 
tlie horses bad suitable shelter and an abundance of green feed, no special 
treatment w'as called for. In bad 'seasons, however, ivlieii feed and ivater 
w^ere scarce, and the disease assumed a malignant form, the patients should 
be placed in well-ventilated sheds, where there'rvas plenty of straw bedding, 
and fed on green feed. Should this not be obtainable, the horses should 
be supplied with boiled wheat or barley and bran mashes, and as much clean 
cold rvater as they desired. When the swelling appeared in the throat, unde' 
the lower ja-w, the owner should appl\' a fly blister, and as soon as the p r 
became doughy to the touch, indicating the presence of pus, he should 
an opening in the centre of the swelling to allow the matter to exude. The 
wound should be well washed morning and night with hot water and wnrshing 
soda. In the early stages influenza in the horse was often mistaken for 
strangles, but, generally, the constitutional disturbance was greater in the 
former. As a rule, in influenza the glands in the back portion of the throat 
■' were enlarged and painful to any pressure. The throat should'be kept warm 
by mean's of an eight-tailed bandage, and dressed daily'with a mild liniment. 
The additional treatment advised w^as, practicail}- the same as that followed 
in connection with strangles.,,, 'Bleeding and purging could not be too strongly 
deprecated. Owing to the 'soreness of. the throat, medicines should not be 
administered by the mouth, as there W'as a likelihood of them entering' the 
windpipe and finally lodging in the, lungs and producing pneumonia. ' '* 
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In -ail diseases of tlie liorse the first object was to relieve pain, and for this- 
purpose tlie most rational fonn of treatment was the admiiiistraticni of cliloro- 
dyne or laiidanuiii. TliC' usual dose of clilorodyne was a,- tablespooiifui^ 
and of laudanum two tabiespoonfuls, botli to be given in a pint of cold water, 
and repeated every four liours until the animal became free from pain. The 
stomacli of an adult horse had a capacity of about 4gaiis., -and digestion took- 
place best when the stomach was three parts full. This proved that the horse 
should have small feeds at frequent intervals. A fairly eoiniiion complaint 
of the horse was colic, which in the majority of cases was caused by unsuitable 
feed and a restricted supply of water. It had been demonstrated that when 
horses had. a constant supply of water in front of them colics were of- rare 
occurrence. When a horse knew that he could get water at will lie invariably 
consumed small quaiit.ities at a time, but wlieii the -supply was irregular- 
lie often gorged himself. It was a wise plan to allow horses as niiicli vuter , 
as they could drink prior to feeding. Colic could be easily distingiiislied- 
from inflammation of the bowels, as in the former trouble tlie aiiiiiial liiid 
short intervtils of freedom from pain, w'hereas in the latter the pain was 
continuous, and the horse was usually covered w.ith perspiration.- It should 
always be borne in mind that nature was the greatest doctor, and that it was 
the duty of owners of stock to assist it whenever possible. Horses suffering 
from -colic should be allowed their freedom, so that'they could roil about on 
the ground, which was nature^’s method of helping in the removal of the 
obstruction in the bowels. The animal should not be walked about or trotted. - 
To alleviate the pain administer chlorodyne or laudanum in the proportions 
referred to. 

In dealing with the course of treatment to be followed when a horse ..was 
affected vut.!! sand Mr. Desmond uttered some scathing coni'inents concerning*, 
the practice of ad.mimstering linseed or paint oil. That, he said, would be 
better mixed with white or red lead- and applied to- the fa.rmers'' vehicles, 
machinery, and fences. Hundreds of horses had been killed in South Australia 
by the administration of linseed oil which was prepared primarily for. - using 
with paint, and contained a considerable quantity of dryers, extracted from 
different gums belonging to the turpentine family. The accumulation of 
sand in the intestines was brought about 'through the horse pulling up - the 
herbage by the roots and eating it with the sand attached. The sand which 
passed through the stomach was washed through the small intestines' with 
the water supply, and accumulated in the water bag and the large intestines. 
The proper treatment was to feed the , horse on pollard-gruel—^tli-at was, - 
pollard w^ell boiled and made into a thick gruel This should be mixed W'ith 
a little chaff and bran, and its effect w-ould be to a.dhe.re.tO' the sand and carry 
it gradually away. Should., a horse with sand-show signs of colicky .pains, 
it was ad'vfis.able to give it chlorodyne or,' laudanum a-s' iiiclieatecl. In - the- 
event of the patient declining to partake of the gruel, the mixture -should -be 
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frequently renewed (otlierwise it would become sour) until the animal changed 
its mind. It was wortli remembering that a horse would live for weeks 
without feed or water, and that there was not much danger during the progress 
of this treatment of the animal starving. When'horses ate a large quantity 
of wheat they should be drenched slowly with tozs. of common washing soda 
dissolved in, say, a quart of water. That, if administered sufficiently early, 
would prevent the grain ■ from ■ being digested, and thus avert any serious 
coEsequeiices. 

General Business. 

Tlie remainder of the evening was devoted to the discussion of general topics. 

Mr. Sassaiiowsky (Mount Gambier) said his Branch had carried a resolu¬ 
tion referring to the advisableness of having a representative of the South- 
Eastern Branches on the Advisory Board of Agriculture, and had expressed 
the hope .that the Conference would send on a recommendation to that effect. 
He' had pleasure in moving accordingly. The conditions in the'South-East 
were so different'from, what they were in the North that direct representation 
was essentia! and thoroughly justified. Mr. J. G. Forster(Nara'Coorte) 
seconded. Mr. Sandford pointed out that the board would be glad to welcome 
a-' representative of the South-East, but hc' believed that on a previous occasion 
when a similar proposal to that under consideration had been brought forward 
the Minister had been unable to see his way to increase the number of the 
members, having in view that each district would expect to be represented. 
Mr. Summers explained that industries and not districts were represented 
on the board. There were three representatives 'of the farming, three of the 
dairying, two of the fruit-growing, and one each of the wine-growing and 
stock industries. In addition, they had'the Chief Inspector of Stock,' Professor 
Perkins, and Professor Angus as advisory members. If a direct representa¬ 
tive of the South-East was warranted, surely there \¥ere O'ther districts, 
including the West Coast and Loxton, which had equally strong claims. 

The motion was carried. , , 

Mr. A. Wilson moved—That it be a recommendation to the Govern¬ 
ment that Mr. Colebatch should be allowed the assistance of the diploma 
students in connection with the. conduct of experimental work.'' Mr. E.' 
'W.''Milne (Tatiara). seco,nded. 

'Mr.' T. Sta.nton (Tatiara) moved an amendment—'‘’That the matter be 
referred to the general Conference to be liekL in Adelaide in September." 
The subject was really too big to 'be'disposed of at that meeting. Mr. R. 
Kesclike (Tatiara) second'ed.' The amendment was negatived and the motion 

was carried. 

The NEX-r.,;.. Conference. 

V, At.the instR'ace of Mr. J.'.'C:.;'K'UWoldt .(Mount Gam.'bier),.seconded'by Mr. 
M. J. O'Shea .(Tatiara), it 'Was decided to hol'd the next Conference at 'Nara- 
coorte.' 
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THE WHEAT MARKET. 


In tile March Journal an extract from an English paper published a month preYlousIy 
suggeate-d a probable weakening of the London market, and early in April the prediction 
began to be fulfilled, cliieHy, however, as the result of the opening of the Azov ports^ 
where there was a considerable quantity of wheat available for export. In sympathy 
with the London market the price in Adelaide dropped suddenh' in the middle of April 
from 4s. Old,, or 4s. I|-d. to 9'^d. or 3s. 10,id., the quotations of merchants varying 
to th? extent of Id. Tiie price diiriiig the earl^^ days of May fell to 3s. 7|d. or 2s. Sd., 
and it may be said that no further serious fall is anticipated. The following extract 
from BroDinhiH's Corn Trade Seu's is reassuring in that res'peet :—It now remains to bc^ 
seen how the present inveterate inditTerence of operato,rs will be aflectecl by the customary 
crop scares which usually come round with t,he spring season, upon vvliieh we have now' 
entered. T.h,ese crop scare,s come round every year, for in the course of nature there 
are bound to be some los.ses between seed-time and harvest; the c|iiestio,n is, wiiether 
the losses will be widespread and materia], or whether they will prove to be merely local. 
In t,h'? present temper of the trade it seems likely that tlie minor scares will pass unheeded, 
for consumers will be conscious that farmers, in many lands, are carrying good stocks 
of old wlieat \vliich will go .far towards making up merely local losses. An instance in 
point is beginning to develop in the winter wheat belt of the United States, where serious 
injury has occurred from wdnter-kill, but as the acreage planted last autumn exceeded 
that harvested last summer by 5,000,000 acres, and, moreover, as farmers’ reserves of old 
wheat in several of the wdiiter 'wheat States are reported to be above the normal, the 
effect' 'iipo,n juices so, far has been, insignificant. With a five million acres increase, there 
is plenty of margin for a loss by winte.r-kiJl, and should the crop on the remaining area 
do fairly‘well there might be a larger total output than in the year 1909, and with larger' 
reserves there might ea,3ily be freer marketings next Juiy-Augmst, for it will be remembered 
that last July-August farmers’ reserves were reduced to the point of exhaustion. On 
the other hand, there is a growing,'conviction that the day of low prices is gone by for 
ever, or, at any rate, for .many-years to come. After a,ca,reful investigation w'e believe 
we are correct in stating that the wholesale price of every article of commerce—foodst,u!]fs, 
oils,, textiles, metals,' and even agricultural land—has enormously increased in'price 
■during the last 10 or a dozen years (the 'only probable exception being .hemp, manila, and 
siikh and a curious feature about the case is that the rise does not seem to be 'the direct- 
effect of scarcity, for, as in the instance of w'heat already .quoted, the supply, in commercial 
c'han,nels, of most articles appears to be more abundant than in former years of cheapness. 
U'lider these circumstances it is not surprising', perhaps, that -wheat should continue to 
aug'ment in .value from ^year to year, even though slowly and with, occasional set-backs. 
As to the prospects of the immediate future, we would repeat w,liat w^e have frequently 
said before in tlie.se w^eekly reviews, that with only one big grownr possessing, a large 
exportable .surplus there seems, to be but little chance of a. slump in prices, more particu¬ 
larly so se8i,i:ig that the reserves in merchants' hands in the princ,ipal importing countries 
■^ are quite moderate and even small in a few' instances. From the. Argentine this season 
there is but little likelihood of importers receiving much relief, for every advice we receive 
by cable and mail confirms us in the belief that the result of the late .harvest is fully as 
bad as the w'orst ap'prehensions expressed at harvest time. Russia probably holds the' 
key of t',he position, for t.he evidence that there remains a good-sized exportable surplus 
is fairly cO'nvi,acing, although w'e admit the authorities are not quite .unanimous ; still 
with a stock of over two millions in the ports and substantial reserves, at any 'rate, in the 
south-eastern region, tributary to Rostoff, it w'ould be idle not to anticipate liberal ship¬ 
ments in the near future should a fair price be obtainable and should there be no serious 
set-back to the growing crop, -nor an abnormally adverse, spring seeding season,” 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

Tlie following table shows the rainfall for April, 1910, at the undermentioned stations, 
also the average total rainfall for the first four months in the year, and the total for the 
four nioiitlis of 1910 and 1909 respectively:— 


station. 

For ■: 
April, ' 
3910. 1 

Av’g'e. ; 
to end ^ 
Apr!! : 

To end ; 
Apr!:, , 
1910. ; 

■ 

To end ^ 
April, 
1909. i 

station. 

For 

April, 

1910, 

Av’ge. 
to end 
April. 

To end 
.4pril, 
1910. 

To end 
April, 
1909. 

Adelaide .,. : 

0*06 1 

4*37 ■ 

4-24 ! 

4*88 1 

Hamlev Brdge 

0-11 

4-04 

5-22 

3-37 

Hawker .... ; 

0-07 : 

2-04 ■ 

3-99 

1-85 1 

Kapiinda.... 

0-10 

4*36 

5-56 

4-79 

Cradock .... ' 

0-23 ' 

2*71 

3-96 , 

1-31 j 

Freeling .... 

0-42 

4*05 

5-82 

3-66 

'Wilson. 

0*11 

2-82 : 

4*82 : 

1-64 1 

Stockw’eil ... : 

0*08 

4-42 

4-57 

3-58 

Gordon. 

— ; 

5-70 ■■ 

2-78 i 

1*09 ; 

Yuriootpa. .. 

0-39 

4-52 : 

4-94 

3-7S 

Quom ... ’ 

0-17 

2*85 ; 

2-76 ; 

1*40 i 

Angaston ... 

0-17 

4-43 ' 

5-43 

5-19 

Port Augusta. 

0*03 ; 

2-04 : 

2*58 

1*50 i 

Tanunda ... 

0-IS 

4-69 

4-14 

5-29 

Port Germein I 

— i 

3-21 • 

3-84 ; 

2-83 

Lvndoch ... 

0-17 

4-64 ^ 

3-96 

4-87 

Port Pirie ... 

O-Oi i 

3-20 ■ 

5-20 

1*06 ■ 

5falla!a. 

0*07 

4*02 

4-19 

3-34 

C-rvstal Broolv 

0*03 

3-43 

441 ; 

3-19 

Roseworthv . 

0-19 

4-07 

6-06 

4-14 

Pt. Broughton '■ 

0-03 ' 

341 

3-24 ' 

2-S4 : 

Gawler___ 

0-14 

4-28 

4-47 

4-75 

Bute. 

— 

341 

3*40 

3-31 ^ 

Sraithfield .. 

0-07 

3*,80 

5*34 

4-19 

Hammond .. 

0*00 ^ 

2* 88 

4-11 

1-53 : 

Two Wells... 

0-05 

3-94 

3*58 

3-16 

Bruce . 

— 

247 

2-97 

0-52 'i 

Virginia. 

0-02 

4-03 

4-20 

4-27 

Wilmington . : 

0-31 : 

3-08 

5*85 

2-26 ; 

Salisbury.... 

0-07 

4-25 

4*87 

4*13 

Melrose ..... 

0-10 

4-98 

9*52 

2-99 i 

Teatree Gully 

0.23 

6-27 

4-79 

7-40 

BoolerooCntr 

0-05 

347 

4-97 

1-71 i 

Magill . 

0-22 

5-56 

3*82 

i *08 

Wirrabara ... 

0-30 

3*91 

7*25 

3-23 : 

Mitcham . .. 

0-16 

4-89 

3-91 

0-44 

Appila . 

0-76 

3*56 

7*80 

2-80 ' 

rirafers . 

0-80 

8.80 

6-86 

8-19 

4-69 

12-69 

8-86 

Laura ...... 

0-10 

3*83 

7*26 

3-68 

Clarendon ... 

0-51 

Galtowie .... 

0-39 

3*70 

5*48 

2*53 

Morphett Vale 

0-20 

5-18 

3*77 

6-47 

James to urn . 

0-10 

3-65 

3*42 

2-13 

T^oarlunga . .. 

0-15 

4-38 

2-80 

4-74 

C41adstone . , 

0-26 

3-51 

4*71 

2-38 

Willunga.... 

0-19 

4*92 

4-56 

6-60 

Georgetown . 

0*17 

4-06 

3*57 

2-61 

Aldinga..... 

0-19 

4-64 

2-82 

4-57 

Xarridy .... 

0-04 

3-8-8 

3*27 

2-04 

Xormanville. 

0-10 

4-06 

3*93 

4-37 

Redliili . 

0-04 

3-o7 

4-25 

2*79 

Yankalilla. .. 

0*2i 

4*71 

6-40 

4-14 

Koolunga- ... : 

0’24 

3-6i 1 

4*33 

2-22 

Eiidunda .... 

1 0*01 

3-59 

8-14 

2-5i 

Carrieton .... ; 

0-08 

2-71 1 

7-07 

M2 

Sutherlands . 

—. 

— 

4-73' , 

:'^.0-85 

Eurelia . ; 

0-18 ! 

2-95 i 

5*59 i 

1-05 1 

Truro ....... 

i 0-10 

4-09 

4-40 

3-83 

Johnsbiirg .. ■ 

0-13 1 

244 ! 

4-85 ' 

0*88 ! 

Palmer . 

! 0*26 

—, 

5-42 .j 

3-30 

Orroroo .... 

0-05 

3*47 1 

4-96 ! 

1-09 1 

: Mt. .Pleasant. 

i 0-46 : 

5-16 

4-88 

5-56 

Black Rock .. 

0-07 ! 

340 i 

5*80 i 

0-94 1 

1 Blumberg ... 

! Gumeracha. . j 

: 0*40 : 

5*78 

5*22' 

7-00 

Petersburg .. 

,— 

3*22 : 

4*07 1 

1-64 1 

: 0*38 ; 

5-99 

5-»4 

9-20 

Yongala .... 

-- ! 

3*14 : 

4*48 1 

1-30 ' 

j Lobethal. ... 

0*46 ! 

' 6-27 

5-56 

9-81 

Terowie .... i 

— 

; 3*17 

i 7*89 : 

1*46 ' i 

1 W'oodside _i 

; 0-58 ; 

5-57 

6-86 

8-36 

Yarcoyie. ... 1 

— 

' 3*19 

0-80 i 

1-63 i 

j Hahndorf ... 

1 0-96 1 

6-29 

7-92 ; 

7-,29 

Hallett . 

1 _ 

1 3*45 

' 4*37 ^ 

1*81 ; 

1 YaimPr. 

1 0-80 

i 0-69 

8-92 

S-13 

Mount Bryan 

__ 

; 3*01 

^ 5*27 1 

: 1*46 ■ 

Mt. Barker .. 

! 0-72 

5-70 

8-49 

8-18 

Burra . 

0-li 

; 3*72 

6*5i 

3*34 

1 Echunga .., 

i M6 ; 

'6-15 

9-80 : 

8-62 

Snowto'wm ... 

-— 

! 3*46 

4-05 ■' 

3*33 ; 

; Macclesfield .. 

i 0-87 

5-74 

9-83 ; 

8-97 

Brinkworth .. 

0-43 

: 3*15 

5*06 

i 1*82 : 

Meadows .... 

i 0*80 

i 7*07 

9-20 i 

'10-68 

Blyth....... 

; — 

' 3*75 

3-59 

3-13 

StrathalbjTi . 

- 0-35 

i 3-93 

7-35 

5-27 

Clare ....... 

0*30 

^ 5-00 

0-08 

3*88 i 

Callington... 

i 0-21 

! 3-70 

: 5-69 ! 

3-41 

!Mintaro Ciirtl. 

" 0-36 

; 4-14 

■ 6-72 

3-40 ; 

Langh’rne’s B 

^ 0-14 

I 3-56 

4-62 

3-24 

Watervaie .. . 

^ 0*25 

; 5-54 

: 7-00 

5-37 i 

: Milaug...... 

: 0-10 

3-83 

3-24 

3-45 

Auburn .... 

^ ' 0*38 

! 5*08 

7-39 

5-52 ■: 

i Wallaroo.... 

i ,0-05 

i 3-23 

2-02 

3-27. 

Manoora .... 

1 0*29 

1 3*75 

6-38 

2-78 : 

Kadina . 

; — 

. 3*71 1 

1-91 

3-49 

Hoyleton .... 

1 — 

4-27 

3-67 

2-97 

; Moonta . 

, -- 

1 3-56 

1-79 

4-67 

Baiaklava .. 

i — 

3*90 

3-93 

2-57 

;i Green’s Pins . 

; - 

; 3-26 

2-34 

3-39 

Pt.Wakefield 

— 

3*57 

3-07 

1-70 

!i Maitland. ... 

i 0-01 

i 4-05 , 

2-42 

4-23 

Saddleworth 

0*22 

I 4*53 

6-39 

2-68 

Ardrossan .. 

' 0-06 

i 3-08 

2-10 

2-24 

Marrabel ... 

0-06 

i 4*18 

6-06 

3-65 

jj Port Victoria 

i 0-14 

^ 3-18 

1-87 

3-16 

Riverton .... 

! 0*50 

[■ 4-46 

i. 7*68, 

4-44 

' Curramulka . 

1 0-22 

i 3-67 

3-00 

3-53 

Tarlee ...... 

1 0-41 

4*06 

1 6-29 

3-78 

1 Minlaton. ... 

i 0-10 

1 3-42 

2-92 

3-15 

Stockport ... 

! 0-26 

i 3*86 

I 4*93 

i 2-64 

1 Stansbury... 

i 0-09 

; 3*45 

,3-35 

3-04 
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RAINFALL TASVE.—continued. 


Slalkm. 

For 
April, 
19 iO. 

Av'ge. 
to end 
April. 

To end 
April, 
lyio. 

To end 
April, 
1909. 

. 

Warooka.,.. 

0*28 

3-02 

2-20 

3-5S 

Yorket-owa , 

0-17 

3^27 

342 

3-50 

Editlibiirgli.. 

l}*25 

346 

3-92 

4-50 

Fowler’s Bay. 

— 

244 

0-28 

2-03 

Streaky'Bay. 

— 

2-85 

0-12 

2-99 

Port Eiiiston. 

0*07 

2-63 

0-41 

3-14 

Port Liacoln. 

0-21 

3-64 

1-01 

4-20 

Cowell ..... 

— 

3-15 i 

3*56 I 

2-09 1 

Qiieensc!if?e . : 

(ym 

3*24 i 

4-76 1 

3-30 i 

Port EIKot .. : 

0-28 

4-35 ^ 

3-99 ! 

3-94 1 

Goolwa. ; 

: i>lS ; 

; 3-85 : 

3-64 ; 

4*80 1 

Meniagie.... ^ 

' 046 

1 3-90 : 

3-70 1 

4*93 I 

KingstoB_ 

^ 0'6i 

i 4-58 ^ 

4-38 1 

1 5-59 1 

Robe. 

! 1-06 

I 446 ■ 

4-68 

i 5-05 1 

Beacbport.,. 

: 1-5S 

1 5-21 

3-93 

1 6-92 1 

Goonalpyn 

1 (l•04 

1 3-76 

1 4-21 

j 

I 4-56 


Station. 

For 

April, 

1910, 

Av’ge. 
to end 
April. 

To end 
April, 
1910. 

To end 
April, 
I90y. 

JBordertoTO . 

0-31 

4-06 

4-26 

3-93 

Wolseley,... 

0-27 

3-73 

4-69 

3-75 

Frances. 

0-60 

3-95 

4-87 

3-80 

Naracoorte . 

0-73 

441 

5-70 

4-84 

Lucindale .,, 

0-86 

4-34 

6-16 

5-04 

Penola. 

0-89 

5-24 

6-81 

6-00 

Mllicent .... 

M3 

0-88 

4-91 

7-26 

Mt. Gambier. ; 

1-39 1 

6-54 

i 6-09 ^ 

8-92 

Wellington .. 

0-03 

3-75 

1 5-25 

3-83 

Dilurray Brdge 

0-01 j 

3-61 

6-74 1 

3-25 

Mannuna ... 

0-09 I 

i 3-11 

' 5-81' 1 

: 2-60 

Morgan. 

: 0-02 

1 2-36 ^ 

3-39 i 

MO 

Overland Crnr 

i i 

i 3-07 1 

6-06 

' Ml 

Renmark.... 

' 0-01 1 

‘ 2-69 

4-69 

^ 1-47 

Lameroo ... 

; 0-01 

i 

i' 

1 

4-16 

3-56 


TO ADVERTISERS. 

The “Journal of Agriculture” has a 
circulation of S,300 Copies monthly 
amongst the Cultivators of the Soil in 
South Australia, and consequently is a 
valuable medium for advertising Farm 
and Orchard Supplies and Requisites. 

Particulars as to charges for space 
on application to the Department of 
Agriculture, Adelaide. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARK-ETS. 


The Manager of tlie Pi'odiiee Export Department reports on '^lay Cth — 

Eggs. 

The April market opeiie/l up with good demand, at Is. 4d. per dozen for guaranteed consign¬ 
ments, hut about the middle of the month, owing to the favorable weather conditions and the 
iniiiix of chilled and pickled eggs, the increase in the r.uinber of eggs coming forward had the 
effect of easing the market to the extent of Id. per dozen, when there wa,s good demand at 
Is. od. per dozen for giiaraideed lines. On the Itttli April the market dropped Id , and there 
was good demand both for local and iiiter-State trade at thrit .tigiire. On the '29th the market 
rose i'id., and at Is. d|d. ready sales were effected. Dmiiig the month there lias been strong 
demand fur circle gimled eggs, which are established on the i.uter-State imirkets. 


Butt HR. 

The springlike weather experienced during the month of .April has resulted in a very large 
f|iian.tity of cream being ret‘ei^■ed at the fm-tory. exceeding the quantity received last year for 
tln:‘ sa,m,e |)eriuii to a, considerable extent. The quality of the Imtter produced has been up to 
stanilaol, the quantity in the higher grades being well mamtained. Prices have tliieliiated 
s.light.iy during the month the present prices being—Siiperiiiie, Is. 24<1. per pound; |'n.ire 
ereaiiiery, Is. id. per pound. 


Messrs, A. W. Sandford & Co. report the following quotations on Alay 1st;— 

FlO 0R.-—City brands, £9 10s.; country, £9 os. per ton of 2,0001bs. 

Bban.— Is. 3d. per bushel of 201bs. 

PoLLABD. —Is. 3d. per bushel of 201bs. ' ' 

04T.S.—Local Algerians, 2s. 0|d. to 2s. Id. per bushel of 40Ibs. 

Barley. —Cape, feed, 2s. 5d. to 2s. 6d. per bushel of oOlbs. 

Chaff.— £3 10s. f.o.b. Port Adelaide, per ton of 2,2401bs. 

Potatoes. —Gamblers, £4 7s. Od. to £4 12s. 6d., on trucks, Adelaide or Port, per ton 
of 2,240Ibs. 

Onions. —Locals, £3 to £3 iOs.; Gambiers, £3 2s, 6d.'to £3 7s., 6d., on trucks, Adelaide 
or Port, per ton of 2/240Ibs. 

Butter. —Factory and best creamery, fresh in prints. Is. Id. to is. 2M. ; second 
grade factories and creameries, lOld. to IPJd.; choice separators, dairies, lid. to Is. Old. 
medium creamery, separators, and dairies, 9d. to lOd. ;' stores and collectors, 7id. to 9d, 
per lb. 

Cheese. —Factory makes, 5Ad. to 6fd. per lb. 

Bacon, —Factory-cured sides, 8d. to 8|d. per lb. 

Hams.—I n calico, 9d. to 9Jd. per lb. 

Eggs. —Loose, Is. 3|d. |>er dozen. 

Labb.— In skins, 6.|d. ; bulk, 6d, 

Honey. —Prime clear extracted, 2Jd. per lb. ; dark and candled, 2d.; beeswax. Is. l|d. 

ALMONDS.“-(Searce) soft shells, Brandis, 7d. ; mixed soft shells, 6Jd. ;■ kernels, Is. 3d. 
per lb. 

Live Poultry. — Good table roosters, 2s. 3d. to 2.s. 9d. each; light cockerels, Is. Sd. 
to Is. 9d.hens, Is. 2d. to ,1s. Sd.ducks. Is. lOd. to'2s. 6d. ;, geese, 3s. to 4s. ; pigeons, 
6d. to 7d. ; turkeys, from 6'|d. to 9d. per lb., live weight, for fair to good table sorts. 
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BraBCli. 

j Report 

Meetings. 

Brunch. 

Report 

on 

Meetings. 


' Page 

. 

May. 

June. 


Page 

May. 

June. 
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Mergbiny.. 

■t- 

5 

2 

Angaston.. 


21 

IS 

Millicent .. 

t 

10 

14 

Appila-Yarrowie .... 


— 

— 

Miltalie. 

21 

18 

Arden Yale & Wyacca 

886 

— 

— 

Minlaton . 

901 

28 

25 

Artinirton.. 


— 

— 

Mitchell . 

905 

21 

26 

BalaMava.. 

896 

14 

11 

Moonta. 

888 

•— 

— 

Beetaloo Yalley .... 


— 

— 

Morchard . 

— 

— 

Belalie Nortii . 

t 

21 

18 

Morgan. 


— 

— 

Bowliiil. 


— 

— 

Morphett Yale. 


— 

— 

Brinkworth ........ 

889 

24 

21 

Mount Bryan . 


— 

— 

Bute .. 

m 

— 

— 

Mount Bryan East .. 


7 

4 

Butler . 


— 

— 

Mount Gambler .... 

919 

— 

— 

Caltowie . 

* 

23 

20 

Mount Pleasant .... 

t 

13 

10 

CaiTieton . 

886 

19 

23 

Mount Bemarkable .. 

t 

19 

23 

Cherry Gardens .... 

913 

24 

21 

Mundoora. 

t 

— 

— 

Clare .. 

897 

20 

17 

Murray Bridge...... 

909 

— 

— 

Glarendon.. 

913 

23 

20 

Nantawarra. 

898 

18 

22 

Colton .. 

903 

21 

25 

Haracoorte ... 

* 

14 

11 

Coomooroo . 


23 


Narridy. 

t- 

21 


Coonalpyn... 


— 

— 

North field. 

899 

24 

21 

Cradock. 

* 

21 

18 

Orroroo. 


— 

— 

Crystal Brook . 


— 

— 

Parrakie .......... 

912 

7 

4 

Cummins . 


21 

IS 

Paskeville. 

* 

21 

18 

Davenport.......... 

886 

— 

— 

Penok . 

' t 

14 

1 1 

Dawson... 

887 

— 

— 

Penong .. 

905 

14 

11 

Dingabledinga. 

914 

13 

iC 

Petina . 

906 

21 

18 

Dowlingville . 


— 

— 

Pine Forest. 

902 

24 

21 

Forest Eange . 


19 

16 

Port Broughton .... 


20 

17 

Forster. 

9(i8 

14 

11 

Port Ellioc . 

915 

21 

18 

Fowler Bay. 


21 

18 

Port Germein . 

890 



Frances. 


20 

17 

Port Pirie. 

890-2 

7 

4 

Freeling . 


— 

— 

Quorn .. 

888 

21 

_ 

Gawler Eiver ...... 

898 

_ 

_ 

Bedhill. 

S94 

21 

18 

Georgetown .. 

890 

21 

25 

Benmark .. 

v- 



Geranium. 


28 

25 

Ehine Villa .. 

912 

. ■ 

. 

Golden Grove . 


19 

23 

Riverton .. 


21 

18 

Goode. 


— 

— 

Saddleworth .... .... 

* 

20 

17 

Green Patch 


23 

20 

Salisbury.. 

' 899 

3, 

' 7 

Gumexacha , 

914 

23 

20 

ShanTiou T , 1 .>1, » . 1 

906 1 



^ Hartley ... 

914 

21 

18 

Sherlock . 

'» 


Z 

Hawker.. 

* 

20 

17 

Smoky Bay 

* 

_ 


Hookina ... 

887 


— 

Stansbuiy... 

• 

— 


Inkerman ..... 


19 ' 

23 

Stockport .. 

! * 

— 

_ 

Johnshurg.. 


21 

18 

Strathalbyn. 


16 

20 

Eadina ... 

900 

19 

23 

Sutherlands... 

912 

21 ' 

, 

Kalangadoo .. 

916-18 

■' i 4 

11 

Tatiara .. 



[ , 

"Kamnantoo 

* 

20 

17 

Draidlaand Summert’n 

915 

2 

6 

Eeith..,.,,..'..:,... 

918 

—' 

•_ 

Htera Plains........ 

907 

21 

18 

■:Kngseole .... „ 


3 

7 

! Virginia ... 

* 





28 

25 

j ‘W’aikerie ... 


_ 


KooTunga"..' 

Eoppio .... 

"■ 

904- 5 

.24 

21 

j Watervale.. 

i Wepowift 

* 

889 

— 

i — 

Kybybolite ........ 

' * 

''j 9' 

r.':l6' 

1 YFhyte-Yarcowie.... 

895 

21 

.',25^ 

Lameroo ... 

Sif, 


—■ . 

Wild Horse Plains .. 

* 


Lipson ............ 

•K 

—'' 


; Willunga .......... 

*• 

7 

4 

Longwood........ .. 

915 

18 

22 

j Wilkawatt ........ 

t '' 



Lticindale .......... 

918 

— 

25 

1. Wilmington... 

t 

19 

■'2'3 

Lyndoeb 

t 

19 

23 

I Wirrabara.. 

889 



Maitland .......... 

m 

7 

4 

U aodside .... 

* 



Mallala ....__ „, 

m 

2 

' 6 

Tallunda ... 

908 



Mamnnm ... 

t 

28 

25 

YongalaVale ...... 

896 

21 

IS 

'Meadows ■.. 

m 

■ «f 


. nr 

Yorketovpi ........ 


14' 

11 
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REPORTS OF, MEETINGS. 

Edited by W, L. Summeiis. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD) 

Amytoii, Marcli 22. 

(Average, annual rainfall, ll|in.) 

pRESENT.—Messrs. O'Donoghue (chair). Gum, T. and P. Ward, Brown, Bristow, Crisp, 
Thomas (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Drilling and Broadcasting for Wheat. —Mr. Crisp read a paper on this subject. 
While he was of opinion that the use of the drill was the best method of seeding, in spite of 
the fact that a less area could be sown in a day than by broadcasting, he thought that 
thorougii tests^as to the resultant yields had not been made. Plots of the same size should 
be sown by the two methods with the same quantity of seed, and then be harvested 
separately, before one could accurately compaT*e the yields. If the land was worked to a 
fine tilth, lie continued, quite 5 per cent, of the grain, if broadcasted, remained uncovered 
and was lost, whereas with the drill the seed was put in at an even depth and |)i‘operly 
covei'ed. He thought there was danger, however, of drilling in too deeply. Drilled 
wheat crops stood up considerably better than those that were broadcasted. The drilled 
crop could also be harrowed with less damage to the growing plants, and water from a. 
light shower of rain would run along between the rows and be more evenly distributed. 
He thought that 501bs. of seed per acre drilled in would return as much as 601bs. broad¬ 
casted, and this .saving alone would amount to a good deal in a few years. Members were 
unanimous in tlie opinion that it wavS best to drill in the seed with manure, the quantity of 
the latter depending upon the rainfall. Mr. O’Donoghue said he would never again sow 
Gluyas wheat without manure, as it stood up much better when grown with the fertiliser. 
Mr. Gum had harrowed after the drill, but found that this shifted some of the grain from 
the manure. Mr. Bristow preferred to harrow after the wheat came Up. Speaking of 
the characteristics of Gluyas and Viking wheats, members said that wdiile the former had 
a tendency to bend over, the latter would break or go over from the root. 


Arden Vale and Wyacca, Marcli 21. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16in.) 

Present. —M^essrs. M. Eckert (chair), A. Eckert, Klingberg, 0. and P. Hanueman, 
Greer, Schumann, Rogers, Hantschke, C. and C. F. Pe^^rce (Hon. Sec.), and several visitors. 

Notes on the Past Season. —The Hon. Secretary reported that the rainfall for 1901) 
was l()*64in. Harvest returns—wheat yield for 1909, estimated by members at Obimh 
per acre for Yarrah and Wyacea. The area reaped was not as large as usual on account of 
the lateness of the autumn rains and‘the excessive rainfall during the winter months. 
Some patches of fallow land returned over SObiish. x^er acre, and-some of the late crops in 
the hills which were waterlogged for months, yielded as low as 3bush. per acre. The best 
returns returns in both hundreds were froih Federation wheat. It was said tliat this 
popular variety would soon come into general use here on account of its many good qualities 
'Fertilisers w'cre coming more into use'every year, and .the returns from the use of manures 
last year were the most profitahle on record. - . 

Killing Weeds.— A good discussion took qdace in regard to the best imxilement for 
cleaning dirty land on the stump-jump xirinciple in rough hilly country. The majority 
of members favored the skim qiloiigh in preference to anything on the scarifier princiXile, 
and several members strongly recommended the- '‘Jones” skim x’^iough, which is becoming 
u very x^opiilar imxilement, ■ 

Wild Dogs.—A long discussion took place in reference, to the wild dog question. The 
majority of members \^ere of opinion that the suggestion of the Mount Remarkable 
Branch, to have a sound systeiU of local rating to deal with the question, was a good one ; 
or better still if the Govern rneht and local district councils could together devise a w^orkable 
.sclienie to ktaq) the fiest within bounds. 
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GABDEXiNG.—Tlie Hon. Secretary reported on his gardening operations during 1909 
as follows “ My pea crop was light, almost a failure, owing to too much winter rain 
and not eiioiigli in the spring. The onion crop was only fair. Nectarines yielded a heavy 
crop. Peaches very light with very fine fruit. The apricot, quince, grape, and almond 
crops Avere very good, the almonds yielding between four and hve conisaoks full. My 
gardening operations for the past three years have been carried out with only the natural 
rainfall, irrigation being used only for vegetables, tomatoes, cucumbers, and watermelons. 
I have produced a goocl crop of pie melons this year, without any rain whatever, by simply 
sowing a few seeds on the outside of an old chaff heap, and they grew just as well as though 
they had been getting abundance of rain weekly. Members should not give the whole of 
their attention to growing wheat and banking money in these ]3rosperous times. It is 
not wise to neglect the garden, but all should try to do something to beautify the home.” 


Carrleton, March 26th. 

(Average annual rainfall, ll|in.) 

Present.— -Messrs. Gleeson (chair), Manning, C, F. and J. F. Fisher, Radford, Ormiston, 
Bock (Hoii. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Dairying. —The Secretary tabled report of Minister of Agriculture for 1908:9, and 
read figures dealing with the Government Butter Factory. He considered this factory had 
been of great advanatge to the producers, as it had afforded them the means of checking 
results from private firms. Considerable discussion on dairying followed. Mr. Radford 
said that as an industry there was very little to be made out of dairying in this district. 
If the}’’ had to ptay wages there would not be much left for the owner, and in his opinion 
sheep Avould pay better. The Hon. Secretary said most farmers, like himself, coml:>incd 
wheat-growing with dairying, and found it a good investment. There was, of course, a 
good deal of labor attached to dairying, but he w^as satisfied that, it paid. Mr, Gleeson 
said he was one of the first to introduce the separator to the district, and he could not 
help noticing the great impro’vement made of late years in these appliances. He would 
advise ail dairymen to use the milk tester to enable them to cull out the unprofitable 
cows. 


Bavenport, April 14. 

(Average annuM rainfall, fiin.) 

Present. —Messrs. Both well (chair), Roberts, Holdsworth, Gosden, Messenger, Hogan, 
Bice, and Lecky (Hon. Sec.), 

Far Northern Conference. —Members were in favor of proposal to hold a Conference 
of Far Northern Branches at Quorn or Orroroo some time in June. 

Pergheron Horses.^^ —Mr. Bothwell read a paper describing this breed of French 
horses. Although practically unknown in this part of the world it was very popular 
in America. The Percheron does not stand as high as the Clydesdale or Suffolk, rarely 
over 15 hands 2m. high ; he has a neat, graceful, head set on a long arched and powerful 
neck; the back short and well ribbed up ; deep broad chest; the legs short, particularly 
the cannon bone; a medium quantity of hair, but not shaggy ; the feet are hard, sound, 
and free from disease, a point that has much to recommend this breed, as it has become 
a saying with horsemen, “No foot, no horse,'’meaning that, however good a horse maybe, 
if the feet are not sound the horse is not of much value. The prevailing color is grey; other 
colors are occasionally met with, but never such at sorrels, roans, or any two-colorc'd 
horses. Another good point in breeding from the Percheron is that the stock invariably 
possess the good points of this breed, which are many, and the bad are eliminated of the 
other. In using the Percheron sfere an ideal farm horse would be the result if suitable 
mares were used. A horse would be got of about 15 hands 2in, high, compact, short 
legs, ctee to the ground, not too much daylight, good hard feet, and legs that would stand 
any reasonable'.amount of :work, docile, and intelligent. 'Members^ wished 'tO'know whether'' 
any horses of thisFreed' existed' in South .Australia. -[Not that :we.know'.of.--EDj'''" They 
thought that from the description given this breed would be-a very'suitable'horse for 
general/farm, work, ' / . 
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Dawson, Marcii 26. 

(Average annual rainfall, 10|in.) 

Present. —Messers. Renton (chair), Wilson, Smart, Stigwood, Burden, Quinn, Meyers, 
and Nottle (Hon. Sec.). 

Pickling Wheat.— Discussion on pickling seed wheat for the prevention of smut 
(bunt) took place. Some members who pickled seed last season had a good deal of bunt 
in the crop, while others who did not pickle at all had clean crops. It was thought that 
some farmers used the pickling solution too strong, and others too weak. It was stated 
that some seasons appeared to be more favorable than others to the spread of this disease. 
Diherence of opinion existed as to whether the bunt grew with the wheat, or whether 
it was caused by heat after rain. [The former explanation is correct. The fungus spore 
on the seed germinates at about the same time as the grain itself, and the fungus grows 
with the plant, finally producing the myriads of spores which are seen in the place of the 
grain. —Ed.] Others present had sown smutty wheat and reaped a clean crop from it. 
After lengthy discussion members were of opinion that all seed wheat should be pickled. 
They preferred bluestoue to any other pickle, using Ub. of blnestone to Sbusli. of seed. 
Pickling the wheat on the floor, using a shovel and turning it over three times, and leaving 
it for a few hours before bagging. If they had large quantities to pickle they preferred 
to have the cask, as they could get through it a great deal more quickly. 


Hoolcina, Marcii 26. 

Present,— Messrs. M, Woods (chair), J., A., \\l, and J. Hensehke, jun., Murphy, L. 
Woods, F. and 8. Stone, vSheridan, Madigan (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Sheep ()N the Farivi.— Mi’. F. Stone read the following paper on this subject:—With 
high prices ruling for shee)) and wool of late years, farmers have been kee})ing a few sheep. 
This is very profitable, as a few sheep entail little trouble compared with the |)rofits. The 
meat supply is a large item on a farm, and by judicious management a small flock of sheep 
should easily provide this want. The most favored breed in this district is the Merino. 
The wool from this class of sheep meets with a ready sale, whilst they are also quiet, and 
do not, as a rule, trouble the fences—a big factor on a farm where they are allowed to graze 
in paddocks adjoining wheat crops. In winter months sheep can be kept on land which 
is intended for fallow, and feed which would otherwise be wasted can be turned to profitable 
account. This <also makes fallowing easier, and tends to make a better job than if the land 
is overgrown with weeds. Later on sheep can be utilised to keep the fallow clean, thus 
saving much labor. In summer stubble, land provides good ]>asture, especially if a crop 
has sutlered from stormy weather. A good deal of difference of opinion exists as to 
whether running sheep on growing crops in the early stages is beneficial or detrimental. 
In clayey land, wliidi is liable to form a crust on top, sheep may be pastured with good 
r(‘sults, as they do much to break tlie hard surface, giving the following rain easy access to 
tlie soil. With drilled crops, where the grain is all sown to a regulated depth, the presence 
of sheep is more beneficial than in those sown broadcast, as the risk of imlling up the plant 
is (•onsiderably reduced. Running slieep on a crop in loose, sandy soil is harmful, as tliey 
drag out the plants aiid mak(> the crop painfully thin. In no case should they be allowed 
on (vr()i).s in wet w('at]ier, nor when the plants are very young. Sbeof) need plenty of w^ater, 
easy of access, during summer snontiis. In this district, with the uncertainty of early 
rain, himbing should not commence before May. If rain falls earlier, so much the better, 
as tlie ewes will be stronger and give plenty of milk, but they will not do this on dry food. 
May weather is not too hot, and by the time the cold weather sets in the lambs are strong. 
In a cou|)le of days, if jirovided with a good mother, a lamb is WTdl able to withstand the 
(•old. Early lambs, although they cut a little more wmol, do not show any very niarked 
difference in size l>y shearing time, whilst the trouble of rearing March lambs is almost 
double that of those later born. Aged cwt^s very often rear fine lambs, as they are good 
mothers, and under moderate conditions can be relied upon to give plenty of milk; however, 
as they are much more difficult to fatten when old, they should not be kept too long. Young 
rams are better than old ones. I favor keeping a few sheep rather than stocking the land 
to its full caiiacity, with the risk of trouble in times of drought. Although sheep can he 
managed in conjunction with, farming with little trouble, we must not overlook the fact 
that tlie more time and care bestow^ed on a flock the greater will be the profits.” In the 
discussion which followed the general opinion seemed to be that April was the best month 
for lamliing, unless the season was very late, in which case early in May was the best time. 
Th(3 Merino shee}) were tlionght to be the best type to keep, unless freezers were required. 
In vvliidi case tlie Shropshire cross was recommended. Mr. J. Hensehke thought sheep 
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did more liarni than good to the gi’owirig crop; they pulled up a lot of wheat if the soil was 
loose, and did not eat the crop down at ail evenly! Mr. Sheridan thought early varieties 
did better, if eaten off, to make them stool out, "and that young crops benefited if sheep 
were turned in after rain and driven about the paddock. Speaking of fences to protect 
siieep from wild dogs and dingoes, it was stated that the dogs would get over a fence 
unless it was very high, and that the latter animals would break it with their teeth if not 
made strong enough to withstand the attack. Mr. A. Henselike considered that it did. not 
pay a farmer with only a few hundred sheep to class the wool. Skirting was quite suffi¬ 
cient, providing, of course, that the wool from hoggets, ewes, and lambs was kept separate. 


Morcliard, April Z$, 

(Average annual rainfall, ll|in.) 

Present.— Messrs. Kitto (chair), Toop, Kiipke, Reichstein, Scrivcn, juii., tJasper, 
Kirkland, McCallum, J. and i. B. McDoiigall (Hon. Sec.), and two ^ds^tors. 

vStable Manitke. —The following paper, written by Mr. Jas. Seriven, was read by tlie 
Hon. SecretaryIn the earlier history of the Northern Areas the land was too rich to 
admit of farmyard manure to any extent; perhaps the failure has been largely due to 
ineffective or careless spreading. I have often seen farmyard manure carted into the 
paddocks, tipped out in dray loads, and left till ploughing time: then the farmer would 
go out and throw the top of the heap about a little and go on with the ploughing. Under 
such circuinstances is it any wonder that the crop is patchy and most of the wheat on the 
manured land is blighted, and on the centre of the heaps quite burnt up ? I am of opinion 
that if the manure were carted out, say, in March, wffiile the ground is hard. Carting in 
dry weather would avoid cutting ruts in the soil and would be better in every w'a 3 i A 
load could be made into three heaps, as small heaps can be spread more evenly than large 
ones, and there is then no danger of the manure being too thick for the warm land of this 
district. If the farmer has pient.y of time to spread it from the dray, that is the best way 
of all, as the whole business is finished in one operation. As far as I am avrare, there 
is no farmer in our district wdio uses the manure he has available in au^ything like a s^^ste- 
matie w^'av. What I would suggest is to cart manure on to as large a plot as it wmiild 
cover and note the effect on the crop, and also note the class of land. If the residt is 
not satisfactor}^ try to find out what is wrong. If, the crop blights, most likely the manure 
has been too thickty applied, or it ma,v be for want of moisture. I think the results 
of any of our experiments should be brought before our Bureau meetings to enalfie the in 
to achieve their object—of being mutually helpful. Members considered that a great 
deal of good might be done to the soil the proper use of stable manuriv 


duorn, April 

(Average annual rainfall, 13Jin.) 

pEESEN'i.—Messrs. Thompson (chair), Cook, McColl, Noll, Bury, Brewster, and Patten 
(Hon. Sec.]. , ■ ' " 

CoKEEBEKCB TOE Uffer Nobth. —Discussion took place on the proposal to hold a 
Conference of Upper Northern Branches. Members agreed to support the movement, and 
comMered that it would be best to hold the Conference alternately at Orroroo and Quorn, 
as these were conveniently situated towns in regard to railway, &c. They thought tlio 
Branches located near Orroroo should form a committee to arrange the first Conferen(x% 
and that it would be best to hold it on a Thursday as near full moon as possible. 

. PtcKuma Seed Wheat. —Mr. Brewster read an extract in which the use of equal parts 
of salt blnestone was recommended as a preventive of smut (bunt). He considered 
the crops on the hills w'ere more subje.ct to the disease than those grown on the plains. 
Mr. Noli dipped the wheat in a cask, the solution being made with 11b. of bluestone to 
lOgalls. of water. He took care that all the grain became thoroughly wet, and considered 
it best to pickle the wheat some tim^ before sowing. Mr. McColl alw^ays used a cask, 
and did not pickle much in advance. From time to time he added bluestone to keep up 
the strength of the solution. He thought that weather conditions had a good deal to 
do %vith the progress of the disease. Pickle should not he made too strong. Mr. Bury 
considered it best to have seed wheat reaped last, or as late in the season as possible. 
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Wepowle, April 1. 

(Average annual rainfall, 12in.) 

Present. —Messrs. J. Crocker (clxair), Gale, Roberts, Rielly, Ch^ 3 ^stall, and Halliday 
(Assistant Hon. Sec.). , 

Conference of Upper-North Branches. —Members of this Branch expressed them¬ 
selves in favor of a Conference being held at Orroroo. 

Sbedino. —Discussion on the question of seeding under present conditions took place. 
Some members thought that it would be safe to sow if the seed were drilled in deeply. 
Others considered it too risky to commence, seeding until the soil had dried somewhat or 
until more moist conditions set in. 


Wirrabara, Mareli 26. 

(Average annual rainfall, 30in.) 

pRE.SENT. —Messrs. P. Lawson (chair), Curiiow, Hollett, Stevens, A. and H. E. Wood¬ 
lands, Marner, Hoskins, Kendrick, H. Lawson (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Blacksmithing on THE Farm. —Tlic Hon. Secretary contributed a paper on this 
subject. Wliile he did not wish to reflect on the professional blacksmith, farmers had 
to look at this question from their own viewpoint, and that was that niinieroiis small 
repairs were needed from time to time to the implements and machinery. In addition 
to loss of time involved in sending these to the smith the yearly expense would amount 
to a considerable sum. The outfit recpiired by the man wlio intended to do most of his 
own blacksmithing need not cost more than £10 or £20. It would consist of bellows, 
anvil, vice, tongs, a couple of hammers, screw tackle, cold cliisel, and a few punches. 
Useful scjrap iron could often be bought cheaply at sales, and this, with a few bars of good 
iron, would enable a handy man to save pounds in the course of a year. At harvest time 
a man might lose ^joiinds worth of time over a small job if he had not the appliances to 
do it himself quickly. It was not unusual, owing to pressure of work at the blacksmith’s, 
for a job which could be done in a few minutes to waste half a day for the farmer. If 
small breakages and disorders were put right promptly the life of inany implements and 
machines would be considerably prolonged. On wet days, instead of being idle, with the 
necessary appliances at hand, a farmer could mend chains, make S hooks, antUeyebolt 
and many other useful things for general farm use. Of course, such an equipment as 
described would not be sufficient for a farmer to attempt to manufacture implements, 
and he would be unwise to attempt such tasks as required a tradesman’s skill and expe¬ 
rience. To give the best care to farm plant and get the most out of it it was necessary 
for the farmer to do his own blacksmithing. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

Brinkwortli, April 26. 

(Average annual rainfall, 141 in.) 

Present. —Messrs. Davis (chair), Brink worth, Stott, Wood, R,owe, Nettle, Wundke, 
and T. Hill (Hon. Sec.). 

Farivi Management. —A paper from the Journal wtis read on this subject and general 
discussion ensued. The Hon. Secretary spoke of the provision of .summer fodders as 
being an essential part of farm economy. Not only was the health of the stock improved 
by suitable summer fodders, but the carrying capacity of the farm was increased. The 
need for proper facilities in country towns for marketing the produce of the farm was 
touched upon by Mr. Paltrldge. Everything should be provided to enable farmers to 
get the best prices. Mr. Brinkworth einj-diasised the necessity for keeping fences ixi repair. 
All buildings, harness, &c., needed constant attention. He believed in feeding the farm 
hor.ses well and frequently, and in giving them a drink before feeding. If the bits were 
left in their mouths they would not drink too quickly. The Chairman also advocated 
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regular and frequent feeding of horses, measiiring out limited c|uantities each time. He 
also believed in grading seed wheat. He did this last season and gained from 2busii. 
to Sbusli. per acre by so doing. He thought others would have a similar experience 
if they graded seed. 


Georgetown, Marcli ZS. 

(Average annual rainfall, 18in.) 

Present. —Jdessrs. Hill (chair), Fogarty, McDonald, P. and J. Higgins, Thomson, 
Myatfc, Bond, Brogan, Smallacombe, G. and A. S. IngUs, Freebairn ,Noonan, McAiiley, 
and Eyre (Hon. Sec.). 

Conference Notes. —Mr. G. Inglis read a paper dealing with an aspect of the recent 
Conference which he thought needed discussion. He thought the farmer did not get 
iBuch benefit from addresses and demonstrations such as those given by Veterinary Surgeon 
Desmond at the Conference on February 23rd. In his opinion the only practical advice 
given by the veterinary was that frequently horses’ teeth were coinpletcly ruined by being 
cut, when all that was necessary was to round off the jmojecting parts with a rasp. While 
the blackboard illustrations were to a certa:in extent interesting, the veterinary omitted 
to indicate the treatment necessary excej)t in respect to colic, and then only when asked 
directly by one of the audience. The post mortem made in tlie afternoon showed how to 
cut up an animal for this purpose, but what the farmer wanted was to know how to save 
life. They wanted to know how to detect the presence of worms in the horse, and how to 
treat them. His advice to owners of animals suffering from stoppage, to leave nature to 
cure them, was not likely to appeal to owners of valuable stock. If this treatment was the 
best, it seemed to him that they did not want veterinary surgeons at all. While he ad¬ 
mitted that sometimes horses were killed by medicines administered by the owners, he 
was satisfied that unless horses had proper attention when ailing, the percentage of losses 
Avould be much greater. He certainly took exception to the veterinary’s remarks as to the 
way farmers usually fed their horses. While some w'ere undoubtedly lacking in this 
respect, the average farmer realised the neces.sity for proper attention being paid to this. 
[In regard to the complaint that the veterinary omitted to .suggest the treatment of various 
diseases, it is only fair to say that the veterinary distinctly invited the audience to ask 
questions concerning diseases, &c.—Ed.]. 


Port Geriiieiii, Marcli Z3. 

(Average annual rainfall, 12in.) 

Present. —l\Iessrs. Carmichael (chair). Deer, Holman, Hiilain, Stone, Turner, Crittenden 
Blesing (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

HcorESTBAi) I^Ieeting. —This meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. Crittenden. 
Mr. Crittenden conducted members over the farm and showed liivS implements and machi¬ 
nery, many of which he had made himself. A portable steam engine supplied power to the 
chaffciitter, lathe drill, and other machines in the blacksmith’s shop. A machine quik^ 
new to the visitors Avas one for crushing quicklime and seashells to a fine powder, to put on 
the land through the seed drill, A tram-line was laid from the ehaff-houso, passing behind 
the manger. A very interesting implement at work was a l2-furi’ow plough with seed and 
fertiliser attachments. This was made entirely on the premises. Two of these implements, 
each drawn by 10 horses, would plough and sow from 25 acres to 30 acres per day. The 
visitors were then entertained at lunch by Mrs. Crittenden, and the detail business of the 
Branch was oondnoted. 


■Firie, March 19. 

Average annual rainfall, 12|-in.) 

„ Peesent.-“-M essrs.:'.Johns (chair )y.:.;.:Mwnday 9 .-Greig, ■ IVelch, Jose, Eagle, Kavanagh, 
McEwmi, Smith, and .Wright (HonBec;'),'- ■ 

Georgetown Conference. —^Delegates reported on proceedings of Conference. The 
Chairman said the ■ agenda paper was too .crowded, and the result was that the business 
had to be humed through, leaving very little time for discussions. The Hon. Secretary 
agreed, and regretted the defeat'of their suggestions for the management of Conferences, 
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Takeall. —Regret was expressed at the absence of any report from Professor Angus 
on this subject. The Branch had gone to some trouble to assist him in his investigations, 
but had heard nothing further about the matter. 

Queensland.^ —At request of the members the Hon. Secretary read a paper on his recent 
visit to Queensland, from which the following is extracted :—For the purpose of this paper 
I will confine my remarks chiefly to the district* in the neighborhood of Toowoomba. 
The climate of Southern Queensland is all that can be desired in the summer time, and 
if it is warm occasionally during the daytime, the nights are generally cool and pleasant, 
and frequently during our visit heavy dews fell. The Darling .Dowms, in the vicinity 
of Toowoomba, is a rich piece of mostly undulating eoimtiy, timbered chiefly with iron- 
bark, a timber which is said to be proof against the ravages of white ants, and which is 
used extensively for wheeiwrighting purposes. The land is of a black mealy nature, 
and, unlike most of our South Australian soils, it is naturally rich in the constituents 
necessary for the growth of the various crops, and artificial manures are not required. 
The land cracks badly if a prolonged spell of dry weather is experienced. It is simply 
ploughed up, and in most eases, not cultivated unless weeds gi*ow, tlie work of reducing 
it to the right tilth being left to the natural elements, which leave it in a fine mellow state. 
The average annual rainfall of tliis district is about from tlOiu. to 35in. We were fortunate 
in visiting the Downs at a time when the farmers were enjoying one of tlie best seasons 
which has been ex]ierienced for many years. Previous to Cliristmas time the grass and 
feed was cpiite dry, but about that time good rains fell and tlie crops and feed grcnv luxuri¬ 
antly, and now a most prosperous season is almost assured. This district is essentially 
devoted to dairying, nearly every farmer keeping a herd of dairy cattle, and under the 
present circumstances it would be difficult to find a district better suited for that purpose. 
At Wyreema there is a condensed milk factory, and most of the milk which is produced 
in that vicinity is purchased by the milk company and made into condensed milk. This 
company supplies each dairyman with a boiler, which is erected on the farms free of cost, 
on the dairyman agreeing to sell his milk to the company. The boiler is used for heating 
the milk, each morning and evening immediately after milking, to a temperature of 150°, 
so that it is kept warm until delivered at the factory. Through the courtesy of the 
manager we were shown over the factory, and had the opportunity of seeing the various 
operations through wdiich the milk goes before it is tinned, labelled, and finally packed 
in the cases. The output of the factory is about 3,000 tins of milk per day. Lucerne, 
which is the staple fodder crop of the district, is grown on an extensive scale, and paddock 
after paddock for miles around may be seen with lucerne crops averarging from 18in. 
to 2ft. in height. The crops are mostly cut for hay, and are estimated^ to return from 
1 ton to SOewts. per acre. After the fii’st cutting the subsequent crops are, under favor¬ 
able conditions, cut about every five weeks, and in the good districts as many as eight 
crops are harvested in a year, and these are all grown without any irrigation\vliatever. 
Hungarian lucerne seed, we were informed, was generally sown in preference to other 
varieties. Although heavy croxis of maize and lucerne can be grown in the good seasons, 
ensilage-making is not practised to any gi’eat extent, the natural feed—when obtainable— 
being considered quite good enough for milk production. Owing to the irregular climatic 
(mnditions of the country there is not always such an abundance of feed as at present; 
more often, in fact, there is a scarcity. At times thc‘ fanners have to work under adverse 
conditions and are at a loss to know how to keep their stock from starving, and it is sur¬ 
prising to find how very few farmers go to the trouble of making ensilage to eonserve 
fodder until it is needed in the dry seasons. Maize makes excellent ensilage, and v^ery 
heavy yields of green fodder can be obtained if the seed is sown thickly. It grows verV 
quickly ; some of the crops which were sown only about a month previous to our visit 
had attained a height of fro in Oft. to I Oft. The maize for corn was estimated to yield 
between 40bush. and SObush. per acre, tlie market value being about 3s. 3d. per bushel; 
Wheat is not grown to any extent in the Toowoomba district, the land being rather hilly ; 
but further out past the x'anges there is a large area of plain couirtry which is very suital'de 
for cereals, and such wheats as Gluyas Early and Carmichaers Eclipse are gimwn with 
satisfactory results. In several country towns a system of selling wheat by auction is 
being adopted, and as much as 5s- Od. per bushel has been realised this season for small 
parcels of Manitoba wheat. The principal natural fodder grass of the Darling Downs 
is blue grass, which is a splendid feed for stock, and many thousands of acres of it may 
be seen from 1ft. to 18in. in height. Apart from the blue grass, many other fodder grasses 
are grown, such as Paspahm dilatatum, Phakiris commukiPi, Rhodes grass, and prairie 
grass, Several varieties of millet, and also sorghum, panicum, and pumpkins, are grown 
as feed for the cattle. The climate of Queensland is eminentIyo.dapted for fruit-growing; 
and, besides growing iiractically every kind of fruit that we have in this State, j>inea))|>lcs, 
bananas, mangoes, and many other frpits of a like nature tlirivi* w<dl in a most congenial 
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soil. Many kinds of nuts arc also grown, but jilnionds are si^arce, the market price at 
Toowoomba being about 3s. per i:>ouncL Although the Darling Downs country |)resents a 
prosperous appsaranee at the present time, like a great many otlier places in tlie Com¬ 
monwealth, the seasons there are uncertain; and, although South Australia has becnthrough 
bad times in the past, which, no doubt, will come again, taking our farmers outlie whole 
they appear to be a more prosperous community than their ncigliboi-s of the eastern 
States. Taking ever^dhing into consideration, tlie Soutli Aiisti'alian farmer lias mueli 
to be thankful for arid very little to eomplain about.” 


Port Plrie, April 9. 

(Average annual rainfall, 12lin.) 

Pbesent. —Alessrs. Johns (chair), Alimday, Welch, Greig, Noll, AleEwin, Hawkins, 
Jose, Birks, Hector, and Wright (Hon. Sec.). 

Farm Febce.?, Yards, and Gates.—M r. Greig read the following paper on this 
subject:—The pro%dsion of fences, yards, and gates are matters of great importance 
and considerable expense, even on settled or fenced land, and much more so when taking 
up new country. One of the first matters requiring attention when starting in new 
country is fences and yards; and in a country so sparsely timbered as South Australia 
it becomes a serious question how best to combine effectiveness wdth a minimum outlay 
of cash and labor. First will be the question of the material to be used ; locality will, 
in most cases, affect if not determine this. In parts where there is no timber suitable 
for fences, or where timber has to be carted very long distances, iron posts may be used. 
They are at best a poor substitute for wood, and without very substantial strainers placed 
comparatively close together are not worth the name of a fence. They are also expensive. 
I notice that reinforced concrete has been used in a few cases and has proved eminently 
satisfactory, and in timberless country, where sand and gravel are easily obtained, such 
posts may yet be largely used. One great point in favor of such posts would be that they 
would be everlasting in either wet or dry country, and would withstand the depredations 
of the termites. Cement would be the prime factor in the cost, and where suitable sand 
and gravel could be easily obtained the cost should not be very great. In most parts 
where farming is caiTied on in this State, however, timber is obtainable, and in many 
parts there is considerable choice possible, such as red gum, blue gum, sugar ginn, ])e|)per- 
mint or box, mallee, sandahvood, pine, myall, inulga, black oak, swam]) or bull oak, and 
titree. We have here a dozen different timbers, and witli three exceptions I have heard 
them condemned as utterly useless for fences; and with about a similar number of 
exceptions I have heard them very highly spoken of for fencing purposes. Probably, 
not seven out of 20 practical men in the State w^ouid class the same one of those timbers 
as best. There must be some reason for so great a diversity of opinion, and I will briefly 
refer to some of the factors which I think may have led to this. First, the soil in which 
the posts are put may be clay, loam, limestone, or .sand. These different soils may have 
quite a contrary effect on different timbers. Then, too, tlie soil being w'et or dry may 
have quite an unforeseen effect. The eonditiori of the timber when cut, whether tlie sap 
was full up in the tree or whether the tree was quiescent when cut. This, I believe, is 
a very important factor in the durability of posts, and I would strongly recommend that 
posts be cut when the sap is not flowing freely. Placing posts in the ground in the green 
state as soon as cut may have quite a contrary effect with one timber to that whfch it 
has with another. I noticed a short time ago that a writer on fencing stated that posts 
should always be erected with that end of the post in the ground that was uppermost 
in the tree, I have also heard people say that as a rule timber wull last longer when 
erected a considerable distance from where similar timber is growing. Another very 
important point is that all timber used for posts should be matured and not young growing 
stuff. My choice from the above-mentioned timbers would be myall, pine, red gum, 
blue gum, peppermint, black oak, sandalwood, and sugar gum. So far as mallee or 
swam]) oak are concerned, I consider it a waste of time to put up such timber. Mulga, 
I have been told, is superior to myali-jbut I cannot vouch for this. I saw titree on Kan¬ 
garoo Island, said to have been erect^ Over 50 years ago, and it was apparently as good 
as the day it was put in the ground. Having decided on the timber to be used, the plan 
of the fence to be erected should be decided upon, and I strongly recommend that all 
new fences should be erected with a view to their being made sheep-proof ultimately ; 
if not so made at first tlifs may be done by additional wires, or by putting on netting. 
The latter makes by far the most' effective ■■sheep-proof fence, but 'it is risky to erect in 
country that is liable to drift I would, therefore, not recommend it unless vermin are 
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very troublesome. The height of an ordinary farm fence should not exceed 3ft. 7in. and 
should be bored to the following gauge when posts are put up, but not necessarily all 
wired. Starting from the ground the bottom hole should be 7in. up, the second 13in., 
the third 19in., the fourth 26in., the fifth 34in., the sixth 43iii. This makes an 
effective fence for sheep, cattle, and horses. If only large cattle and horses are 
depastured, the three bottom wires need not be put in, although if calves or young 
cattle are kept it is well to have four wires in. If it is to be a rabbit-proof fence 
the posts should be bored as followus:—x4gain measuring from ground, the bottom 
wire 16in., the second 26in., the third 37m., and the fourth 43in. This is for 42in. 
X IJin. X 18 gauge netting. iVnything less than this is not c|uite effective. For either 
of the above fences in the open paddocks I would have a barb wire 14 x 3 securely 
wired to the top of the posts. All the other wires could be plain. The posts should be 
lift, apart. Such a fence requires posts 5ft. 4m. in length with 21 in. in ground. One 
inch less may be put in ground if they are large round or split posts as these hold better. 
Strainers are an essential in making a good fence, and I would recommend for these red 
gum cut from limbs of mature trees lOin. to 18in. in diameter and 7ft. din. to 8ft. in length, 
according to position in which they are to be placed. Ordinary strainers in a line should 
be 3ft. in the ground, and corner and gate posts at least 3ft. Gin. The distance apart 
for strainers depends largely on the ground. On level ground or ground of an equal 
grade 7chns. or 8ehiis. is not too far, particularly if .split posts are used. With small 
round posts such as myall there shoidd be a strainer every ochns. Stays to strainers 
are, as a rule, a fraud. The most effective stay is a slab of wood or stone placed hori¬ 
zontally at the back of the strainer, the top of it coming up to the level of the ground. 
All holes for wire in strainers should be at least jjin., this gives room for twm wares and a 
peg to hold the wire whilst tying. Ordinary posts may be bored |in. or even less, but 
I prefer the -§in. as it is not so liable to collect dust or hold moisture and rust the wire. 
For yards and small enclosures by far the best fence is made with posts and rails. This, 
howevmr, is rather expensive in most cases, and frequently almost impossible. Wo luvve, 
therefore, to a large extent to fall back on wire. This serves the purpose in a sort of way 
for hay yards and such like, but when it comes to a yard in which stock has to be handled 
wire alone is a complete failure. On every farm there should be at least one yard fericed 
with posts and rails, a stump fence, stone wall, or posts and rails with wire between, and 
such fence should be at least 5ft. in height. Three rails with intermediate wires will make 
a yard that will be found very serviceable where timber is scarce, but four rails and a good 
cap makes a yard in which, as a rule, you can retain cattle. Barbed wire should not be 
used on fences of yards or small enclosures near the homestead, more particularly near 
where any stock are fed. Such yards as here mentioned are, of course, only suitable for 
quiet farm-bred cattle or horses. The corner and gate posts should be 3ft. Gin. 4ft. 
in the ground, and ordinary posts 2ft. Gin. Gates are one of the most important fixings 
on a farm, and yet they are one of the most neglected. It is surprising the wonderful 
arrangements you will find on some farms. One gateway will be stopped with an old 
stripj)er, another with the liorserake, the next with the ste})ladder, and yet another with 
the wiieelbarrow, minus the wdieel of course, whilst others will be fixed up with W'onderful 
cornbinations and complications of barbed wire, and yet I venture to say there is no farm 
aptdiance that pays better than a good gate. In the matter of time alone in opening 
and closing it soon [lays fox' itself, to say nothing of the saving of worry, irritation, and 
temper, often leading to lurid language, and frequently there is loss of blood and skin in 
addition to damage to clothing, through negotiating one of these awful arrangements. There 
is another arrangement that is fre<:[uently used, that is tlie slip rails or slip panels. These 
are just about iierfect for making fence-crawlers of both cattle and horses, and yet 
a gate is about as simple a thing as any to make, so that any farmer can construct his 
own gates, all that he will require to buy being the timber and bolts. The opening for 
an ordinary field gate should be r2ft. This is sufficient for most machineiy. An ordinary 
field gate shoidd be made with three rails 4in. x 2in. stringybark, the heel piece or upright 
post for hinge end of Gin. x 4in. jarrah, and the head piece 4in. x 2.|in. Jarrah. The rails 
should be cheeked into the back of both posts to a depth of lin., and the rails should be 
cheeked |in. so as to give a shoulder against the posts. Hinge plates may be made out 
of, say, old spring dray tires, and should be a single plate turned round tow^ards what 
was the inside of the tire and formed into a Jin. eye for the post hook. They shoidd be 
bolted on to back of rail and right through. The eye of the hinge plate should be kept 
close up to the back of the post. The single hinge plate and the cheeked-in rails are a great 
improvement on the more elaborate and expensive douhle-forged plate and morticed-in. 
rails as the latter cannot be tightened up when slack or shrank, wheixias the former can 
be sci’ewed up tiglit at any time. Two wires strained between the bottom rails and on© 
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between the top rails will make this gate sheep-prooi To prevent sagging or going 
clown at tlif? head or swinging end of the gate a hole may be bored through the bottom 
cmd of the head piece and the bottom rail and a wire passed through the hole, and the two 
ends strained to top of the heel post, not siiffioiently tight to ])iill the gate out of the 
square. In tlie event of sagging, twisting the two wires together will keej) the gate right, 
and is far more effective than any angle stay bolted to a gate. For yards, four or five 
rails may be necessary, and in such case the heel piece should be Sin. x 4iiL, as the heel 
|>iece is the main factor in a gate. All gates should be from .‘lin. to bin. higher than tlie 
adjoining fence. I have been using gates of this description for over 20 years and find 
them far handier, cheaper, and more durable than those made of iron.” A lengthy dis¬ 
cussion followed. Mr. Hector liad adopted the same gauge for the wires as suggested 
by Mr. Greig. He preferred red gum timber for fencing iiosts. It had yet to be proved 
whether myall would stand well in wet districts. As timber was getting scarce in South 
Australia he thought that concrete posts wmuld ultimately be used. These posts would 
have many advantages over wmod, as they would be fireiwoof and there would be no 
holes to bore. It was a good plan to make gates higher than the fences. He could not 
agree in regard to a wooden gate being superior to an iron one. He preferred iron because 
tile best of wood will rot, but an iron gate should last a lifetime, and they are exceedingly 
strong and cheap. Mr. Birks said there was not much room left for argument. Gate 
posts and corner posts he would have 8ft. in length, sunk 4ft. into the ground. He pre¬ 
ferred myall timber for fencing posts. Red gum was a good timber, but there was much 
difference in the quality of it, some of the posts lasting much longer than others. An 
iron gate ’was very desirable for a front entrance, but for utility and cheapness he favored 
wooden gates. He used 4in. x l|in. timber in making farm agtes, and on an average 
they have cost, hinges included, 25s. each. Where crossbred ewes were kept it would 
be an advantage to have the fences 3ft. Sin. high, and to use seven wdres instead of six. 
!Mr. Hawkins agreed in the main with the paper, but he preferred two barbed wires in a 
fence of six wires. These would keep the stock from reaching through the fences and 
pushing them over, A good stockyard was very desirable on a farm. Mr. Noll, 30 
years ago, had a fence of w^hite mallee posts erected on his property, and although he 
had to replace the fence quite recently, a large number of the original posts wxu*e in good 
enough condition to be placed in the new fence. His experience in regard to red gUPA 
timber was that many posts rotted or snapped off jnst above the ground, A gum fence 
wiiich had not been erected for 10 years he has had to replace owing to the forenientioned 
troubles. In some parts of the fence the posts had stood well, and he considered that 
the value of red gum for fences depended to a great extent on the locality and class of 
land on which it was growm. Well-matured timber should be used for posts. Mr. Munday 
agreed on most points with the x'>aper, but he differed from Mr. Greig as to the value of 
mallee as a fencing timber. Blue box mallee, he considered, w^as almost equal to red gum 
for fencing posts. He had a fence on his farm, which w^as erected 28 years ago, and it 
w^as in comparatively good order at the present time. The true white malice wmild stand 
well for many 3 ^ears, and he preferred it to myall. He had used what was said to be 
myall, but had found that some of the x)osts w'ere worm-eaten, and decayed just above 
the ground, and broke off. He w^as inclined to the opinion that these posts w^ere not the 
true myall, but a timber which resembled it very closely, and wFich is not of such good 
quality. The gauge for the wires as suggested in the paper was correct, but he disagreed 
as to placing the fence posts lift, apart; 9ft. apart was quite wide enough. Witli refer 
ence to gates Mr. Munday said that his had not cost him above 16s. each. The Cliairman 
advocated having longer strains in the fence than those suggested in the paper. He 
said that as long as the wire.s run freely through the posts, the longer the strains are the 
longer will the wes keep tight, and they wall not be .sb liable to break. Half-inch holes 
were large enough for myall posts, as the holes generally kept free from dirt, but in mallee 
they should be |in. holes. He favored having tw'O barbed wires on the fences. For 
farm use a wooden gate w^as preferable to an iron one. If an iron gate wms knocked 
out of shape and twisted or bent by stock it was a difficult matter to repair it, Mr. Greig, 
in replying, said that the majority of timbers stood better when dry, excepting myall, 
which he would put in the ground the day after cutting, if possible. IMallee, in his opinion, 
was not a suitable timber for fencing purposes. 


: Medhill, MarcJi 29. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16|m.) 

Messrs. Stone .(chair), Treloar,-■Mkington, Bteele, Cox, and punsford 
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Veterinary vSitroeons for Country Districts. —A letter was received from the 
Advisory Board in reference to a resolution passed by this Branch at a previous meeting, 
to the effect that the Board considered this to be a matter which the stockowners them¬ 
selves should take up by guaranteeing a reasonable salary to a qualified veterinary. 
Members expressed disappointment with the action of the Board and thought the Hon. 
'Minister should have been approached on the matter. 

Pickling Seed Wheat.— In giving a report of the Georgetown Conference the Hon. 
Secretary referred to the remarks of the Assistant Director (Mr. A. E. V. Richard son,, 
B.A., B.Sc.) concerning fimgnsine. Members accordingly decided to each try this pickle 
on 10 bags of wheat. 

Marketing Wheat.— A paper to the following effect was read by Mr. Coffey at the 
February meeting;—When quite a lad, the wTiter was at a loss to know why only the 
total weight of a load of wheat w^as recorded and handed to the farmer by the agent who 
bought it, and was much surprised at the apparent indifference of the growers in the 
matter. A man might spend hours trying to get an extra farthing per bushel, and after 
selling perhaps thousands of bushels seemed quite content to take the agent's figures 
as to the total, being satisfied that scales were quite correct and no clerical errors were 
made. The bar of a weighing machine might be balanced to a nicety and yet when the 
weight was put on. it would sometimes w^eigh most erratically. He was convinced that 
some inspection of scales should be made l)y authorised persons during the wheat season. 
He had seen scales wliich weighed 8lbs. short on every dbiish. of wheat, and at that time 
that meant fild. per 4-bush. bag. At the time of his discovery thousands of bags of wheat 
had been sold on the weight recorded by this machine. He did not think that such a 
discrepancy would be knowingly permitted by a reliable wheat agent, but it was soine- 
tliiiig that ought not to occur. Veiy severe measui'es w'ere taken to protect the pulffic 
from fraud in many directions, but here was a case in which, ap]iarently, tlierc was no 
supervision. Finally, he would urge all members of the Agricultural Bureau to use their 
w’eiglit to bring about the following:—(1) An improvement in the quality of the standard 
wheat sack. (2) The inspection, by surprise visits, of scales used for weighing wheat, 
in the same way as weights and measures are inspected. (3) The compulsion of wheat- 
buyers to give every teamster an exact copy of the weight of the bags. [It is the di,ity 
of the local district councils to test the scales of storekeepers, wheatbuyers, &c. Mem¬ 
bers of Branches should bring the matter before their local representatives at the begin¬ 
ning of the wheat season.—-En.] 


Whyte-Yarcowie, April 23. 

(Average annual rainfall, 13|iii.) 

Present.— Messrs. Pearce (chair), T. and H. M. Pascoe, Hunt, Ward, O. R. and G. D. 
Madge, (1. F. Jenkins, Lock (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Preparation of the Soil foe Seeding. —Mr. Jenkins introduced this subject for dis- 
cii.s.sion. Hn said that fallowing should be done early, and he })referre(l to plough 4in. or 
Jin. deep. The ploughed ground sliould be harrowed at a seasonable time to level it 
and to break up the lumps. It should then be cultivated during s|)ring to kill the weeds, 
and, if possible, after summer rains the surface should be loosened to help to conserve the 
moist\ire. At seeding time the amount of work depended on the nature of the soil, and 
whether before or after rains. It was a mistake to work stiff’ soil down too finely when 
diy, as it wotild cake after rain. It was better to leave it a bit rough and harrow it after 
rain. He did not believe in drilling very deeply, and thought l|in. was quite deep enough. 
Members generally agreed with the speaker. The Hon. T. P^iscoe inentioned that the 
different qualities of land to be found even on the same section made a hard and fast 
rule impossible, and said that fallow should be harrowed before the lumps became con¬ 
solidated, as the most important thing in comparatively dry districts w'as to conserve as 
much moisture as possible, and generally the difficulty was to keep the land friable. 
One member had found that shallow ploughing—about Sin.—had given tlie best results 
on his land. Considerable discussion took place a.s to the best means of dealing with 
hard patches, and it was agreed that stable manure, cocky chaff', or old straw spread 
over these was the best thing to do. The Chairman spoke very favorably of disc imple¬ 
ments for loose soils, as they packed the soil better and made a b(dder seed bed. He 
also mentioned having inspected a stable manure spreader which had given the owner 
satisfaction. The cost was £40, and he thought it would be a good idea for several farmers 
to obtain one jointly, and in this way utilise stable maniii'e to greater advantage. 
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Yofigala Vale, April 16. 

(Average annual rainfall, i3iin.) 

Present.— lies.sr.s. Battersby (chair), D. and G. Dowd, Chigwidden, IMarsliall, A. W. and 
A. -lamiesoii, Fowler, Cooper, Fogerty, Keatley, Schmidt (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

C<:»NFERENC£ KoTES.— Discussing Mr. Fowler’s report of the Confei'ence at Georgetown, 
nit in hers tiioiiglit it would be a difficult task to prevent the importation of adulterat ed 
seotls, and that the evil might be checked by having an agent in Europe, who would selecd. 
th»,^ serds itefore they were gathered ; thus only the seeds of clean crops would be secured. 
.\Ieinijei*s favored the ajypointment of four or live more veterinary suigeons. Co-operation 
received faamrable consideration, and an early start io general was recomniended, as 
labor is beconiiiig more scarce every year. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

/ADELAIDE TO FARRELUS FLAT.) 

Balaklava, Marcli 12. 

(Average annual rainfall, 15Bn.) 

Peesent. —iMc^ssr.s. Neville (chair), Anderson, Tuck, Thomas, Roberts, Pa>edige;r, 
Goldne}^ ITppill (Hon. Sec.). 

Ge.4DIKO Seed Whe.vt. —Discussion on this question took place. Mr. Tuck .said that 
while the results from grading seed might not be as good as could be wislied for, the grader 
was better than any other machine for cleaning wdieat. All small and ei'acked grains we re 
removed, and could be used as food instead of being put in the ground to waste. Tlie pro- 
cas.s of grading was, however, rather slow. To put through'from ‘20 to 25 four-bushel 
bags and pickle them was a fair day’s work. Messrs. Roediger and Thomas had ob¬ 
tained more even crops from the use of graded seed, the germination being better than from 
that which was ungraded. Mr. Roberts also considered crops were more even from 
graded seed, and that there wris a considerable saving, as most of the damaged grains 
which would not germinate were removed. Mr. Anderson approved of grading" He 
considered, however, that the past few seasons had been favoi*able to a good sample of 
grain, and that the results from grading seed w^re not vso marked as they might be in a less 
favorable season with an inferior sample. He had obtained selected seed from Roseworthy 
College of King’s Red variety, and the resulting crop was very even, w^ith ears of uniform 
size. Mr, Goldnej' had not graded seed wheat; he considered that seed run through a 
good cleaner after it earne through the liarve.ster wmuld be practically as good as that 
wmicli w'as graded, although of course small and cracked grains wmuld not be removed so 
thoroughly as with the grader. There w^as a good deal to be said with regard to the selec- 
Gon of .seed, and he referred to the results obtained from selected seed suppHed by the 
Rosewyrtliy College. The Chairman had sown graded seed, and also some cleaned with 
the winnower, but there was no difference in the yield. He believed that the modern 
damp-threshing gear on reaping machines injured the seed to a certain extent. Selection 
ox seed w’as an important matter. Selected Federation grown by him in connection witli 
experimental plots \vas perfectly free from black rust [flag smut.—Ed.], while other 
varieties aloB-gside •were badl}^ affected. 


Ealaklava, April 12. 

(Average annual rainfall, l5.Un.) 

PiiiSBNT.—'Messrs. Neville, fehair), Fisher, Tuck, Curtis, Goldney, Ti’aeger, Hoepner, 
Robei’ts, ,-Uppill (Hon. Hee.,), and, ■ four, yisitors.' 

: CoLT-BBEAEiNQ'.—Mr. Tiick. initihfh^'' a discussion on this subject. Animals that 
should he good horses were often spoiled in the breaking in. He thought it best to handle 
the animals as foals, but even then they required a certain amount of breaking before 
they could be put to work. In the first place, for catching, a crush pen with a swing 
gate was a very good'plan, but he rather favored a round yard of posts and rails about 
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6ft. high, with a post in the centre. The method was to catch the colt wdth a lassoo 

or rope on a stick in the usual way, and keep it running round, pulling it up gradually, 
so as not to hurt it or choke it down. Coax it until you can get up to it, but do not be 
in a hurry. The colt will soon give in ; just let him see that you are going to be master, 
reach it to drive with the side reins and to lead ; but the most useful thing of all is to tie 
up. If a colt will tie up you have him under all circumstances. When lie is put in the 
team, tie him to the next horse, and even if he gets out of all iiarness ^mu have him, and 
he will not try the same as one that is not used to tie up. If you depend on coupling 
to the next horse s mouth in the ordinary way he possibly will break the couple and get 
away, Mr. luck favored putting the colt on the outside of a team, where, if it pulled 
l^ck, there^ was not the danger of bringing the whole team back over the implement. 
He would simply pull the team gradually round in a circle. He thought an open bridle 
was best to use at first, as if a colt got away, as they sometimes did, there was not the same 
danger of his galloping over fences. In breaking light horses he would mouth up in the 
usual wa}% but would not depend altogether on that. He would also use the side reins 
to^ teach it to drive. It was unwise to drive too often, too far, or too fast. The horse 
might be broken in at two years, but its legs would stand no running until four years. 
When putting in doublejiarness he always tied the horses together, and preferred a light 
trolley to a log for the first time. The draught was higher, and there was not the danger 
of the colt getting his leg.s over the traces. He believed in breaking in to single harness. 
He often put them in for the first time, but it was necessary to be careful in starting 
not to disap].)oint him tlie first few times, but rather to help the colt away without his 
knowing it. Mr. Fisher would, put the colts on to a log first, and use leather traces, 
as the youngsters wci’e not so likely to kick with, traces, and if they did, leather would not 
daniage tlieir legs to the same extent as chains, A lot of the useless hoi’ses about bad been 
s|)oiled by liad breaking in. Mr, Traeger tlionght it necessary to be able to judge ji liorseks 
teinper and handle him accordingly, and always put him on to a log first. Mr. (loldney 
believed in handling from a foal and gradually bring them to it as they grew uyL IMr. 
Baum thought it best to handler the colts for a few djms, and then give a sjicll before 
putting them into harness. He considered they were better broken that way, and would 
learn more quickly. Mr. Hoepner considered the best way to give a colt a mouth 
was to tie a rope from the bit to his tail and let him go in the yard, and after a time tie 
to tlie other side, Mr. B,oherts favored putting on to a log and then into a team with 
leaders, and tie the colt to the spreader by the neck. Mr. Curtis always put a colt in the 
bpdy of a wagon team for the first time. The colt then considered that he always had to 
go, and it would teach him to start. Mr. Underwood had broken in a lot of colts both 
to ride and drive. He did not believe in putting on to a log, and considered a light trolley 
best He favored putting into single harness. The Secretary emphasised the wisdom 
of always teaching a colt to tie up. With a bad-tempered colt that wus inclined to kick 
or strike he would get him into a loose box or stall and rub him down with a loose bag 
or a stick until he gave it up. With a light horse, if it was inclined to be ba^i-tempered, 
be would not favor breaking in until it was old enough to stand sufficient worh to keep it 
cpiiet. ihe Cliairman favored putting into a light trolley first, but did not couple in the 
ordinary way from the bit. He just tied him on by the necdc, for the first time. He had 
a light filly that he could not get to trot in light harness, although a beaxitiful trotter 
out of Iiarness. He asked the members’ o})inion as to the best way to check it. Members 
generally favored giving it plenty of work, considering that was aliout the only way. 


Clare, April 1, 

(.Average annual rainfall, 24in.) 

Present. Messrs, McCarthy (ehah’). Scales, McKenzie, Pascoe, Jarman, Lock'^uir, 
Kearne, .Kollosche, Maynard, 3:ladforcl, Kelly, Lee, Hughes, Vietorsen, J. H\ and P“ H. 
Knappstein (Hon, Sec.), and two visitors. 

Improvino Farm Stock.- —Mr. J. H. Knappstein read a paper on the question of farm 
stock improvement. *' Often when travelling through the country we hear it said 
‘ What a wretched class of cattle is to be seen.’ Sad to say, it is only too true; 
whereas we could by the judicious use of sires have a good class of grade cattle, which 
would be e(|ually good, if not better, as milkers, than those which are generally stocked on 
a Soui-h Australian farm. A really good Shorthorn bull of a milking strain on every fariu 
would in a few years work vmnders in the farm herds, and instead of seeing, as we do now, 
black, white, brindle, slab-sided, gable-rnmped nondescripts we should haw a robust type 
type of animal; the lieifers for milking, and the steers good for the butcbc'rs, fLarrying good 
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liesli aiid vveislit ,* but I ain sorry to say that few of our farmers seem to (?are >yhat sort of a 
sire tlier iiseT Anything t'hat will get calves is good enough. As regards^ sheep of late 
years, since mixed farming has been the vogue, the fanners’ siieep have improved im- 
raeiiseiy, and 1 do not think there is much fault there, as most fanners know tlieir })usiness 
in this respect, but I should give this advice—Stick to pure sires of whatever l>reed you 
may choose. As regards horse-breeding, farmers in the past have been only too content to 
brciC'd from the cheapest horse travelling, which lias been a fearful mistake. On the farm 
it will pay to breed only a good class of colt, but how in the world can that he done if yo\i 
are not careful of the breeding of the sii'e ? Be sure and see that he is pure as ^vell as sound. 
Bad qualities are far more prone to be transmitted than good ones, and I am sure we will 
be going in the right direction by having compulsory inspection of stallions by competent 
persons. With most farmers any sort of a pig is a pig. This should^ not be. The ]»ig 
should pa}^ or partly pay the rent, as he does in ould Ireland,” and the farmer should keep 
only that breed wdiich he finds the best x^aying, because it is as easy to feed a well-bred one, 
and he eats less than a mongrel, which with their long snouts, humpy backs, and fiat sides 
do little credit to any homestead. Personally I favor the Berkshire, as he is a good thrivei’, 
hardy, and an early maturer. I would imx^ress upon you that x^ui’ity of the sire and good 
feeding of the offspring go a great way in breeding stock of all sorts. Of course, in breeding 
|Uire stock it is equally im|3ortant to see that the ancestors of the dam are as good as the 
sii'e, but this paper is not intended to be a treatise on pure stock, Imt is written witli a view 
of trying to better our grade animals.” 


Gawler Miver, March 24. 

{Average annual rainfall, ISin.) 

Pbesent. —Messrs. Hayman (chair), Richter, Davis, Dunn, Bray, Dawkins, Roediger, 
Leak, Winckel (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Wheat Prizes. —At the request of Mr. Richter, the fact that no prize was granted in 
connection with the competition held last season for new and improved wheats w'as dis¬ 
cussed. On the motion of Mr. J. H. Dawkins, seconded by Mr. Davis, it was decided to 
enter a protest against the action of the Goyerninent in withholding the prize, as members 
saw nothing in the conditions to warrant such action. If the wheats entered had to beat 
all the older varieties it should have been stix3ulated in the conditions. [The repoiff of 
competition in April issue deals with this.— Ed.] 


Naotawarra, April 27. 

(Average annual rainfall, loin.) 

Presext. —Messrs. E. Herbert (chair), A. Herbert, Sleex>, Greenshiekls, Dali, Sutton, 
Gosden (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Method in Farming. —Mr. Dali read a pax>er setting forth the necessity for methodical 
working on a farm, Theu’e wwe greater facilities to-day than ever before, he said, for 
a farmer to carry out his work in a systematic manner. Various tasks could be performed 
at an opportune time and under favorable circumstances. One of the most important 
considerations on a farm in this district was the proxier dealing with fallow. WTile it 
was quite right to get on to the. prex^aration of fallow as expeditiously as x^ossible, it was 
a great mistake to allow, as the result of undue haste, x^oughing in wet weather. Heavy 
land ploughed in wet weather did not pay, and many acres could soon be spoiled by 
doing it. Boggy yffaces formed by x^loughing in the wet, when worked down, would turn 
up lumpy and open, and the result was very noticeable at harvest time. If a farm band 
w'as set to xdough the fallow, due supervision should be exercised b}- the farmei- to see 
that the land Avas in a fit condition for it. He considered that there should be regular 
hours for work, both for men and horses, and thought that if they started at 8 in the 
moiming and worked till just before sundown, with one and a half hours’ rest at dinner¬ 
time, they had done a fair day's work, and working in this way would get through just as 
much as a team Avorking longer hours. More method was needed in the matter of feeding 
horses. Farmers, to-day, nearly allihad chaffcutters and aAmided the AA^aste that occurred 
AAdien feeding long hay. At the same time a great deal of chaff Avas wasted by improper 
feeding. It was not possible to feed horses evenly from a bag. Some would get more 
than others, and often all would get too much. Horses should be fed separately, each 
one receiving a t[uanfcity that suited inis ax>petite. The care of machinery and imxffcments 
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was another inijiortant matter, and these should be periodically overhauled and kept 
in repair, so that no time should be lost*when the implements were required for immediate 
use. If siiee]> wei'o kept on the farm they should be selected carefully and never over- 
stockt'd. It was a great mistake to stock more than the number which returned the 
most profit. At shearing time the Heeces should be skirted and the stained pieces made 
the most of. In tliis way the clip could be done np to look as fine as possible, and to 
finish all the bales should be sewn ii|) carefully and neatly*. It was wise to weigh the 
bales of wool as a check on the figures shown by the brokers. Discrepancies would 
frequently be discovered if this were done. Consignments of super., binder twine, &c., 
should also be weighed, as shortages in these items very quickly amounted in value to 
considerable sum. In the discussion which followed Mr. Herbert thought more time 
and money was wasted in waiting for boggy patches to dry than in putting tliem under 
crop right awa^L The views set forth in the paper were generally indorsed lyy all present. 

Loncutopped Hambs. —Mr. Herbert reported that one of his horses attempted to roll 
when in harness with the result that the long points of the haines were forced into the 
ground and the animal was nearly strangled. 

Alaionds Not Bearing.—M r. Sleep wished to know why his almond tree did not bear, 
althougli it blossomed profusely every year. 


Nortlifield, March 23. 

(Average annual rainfall, Ihin.) 

Present. —iMessrs. Williams (chair), Dali, Holbrook, McCauley, Wright, CSoldney, 
Kelly, Kemp, and Mitcliell (Hon. Sec.). 

Potatoes and Artichokes.— Mr. Holbrook said that fiaving been disappointed with 
the shrivelled appearance of some seed potatoes which were sold to him as being Up-to- 
dates,” he left them in the bag. They remained for two years, and then he planted them. 
Although he looked upon it as a doubtful experiment, the result was a good crop of tubers. 
This year a self-sown crop from \^ery small seed produced fine potatoes, showing that it does 
not always follow that small seed produce small tubers. He also exhibited partly-grown 
Jerusalem artichokes. These, he said, were capital food, as .satisfying as peas and beans, 
and should be more widely consumed. Seed was obtained by cutting a matured tuber into 
several small pieces, each of which would yield twenty fold. If planted in September the 
crop was ready by March or Axiril. Plants should be about 2ft. apart. 

Advantages of Farming in Australia. —Mr. J. W. Dali read a paper on this subject. 
He referred to the difficulties which farmers and stock-owners in different parts of Europe 
and America liad to contend with, particularly in regard to the long, cold winter. In tlie 
mild, tem|>erate climate of the greater part of Australia, farmers possessed an immense 
advantage. In vegetables and fruit they could produce different kinds of crops practioally 
the year round. I'hey could produce wheat of ([uality unsurpassed, and as cheaply as in 
any {)art of the world. Their flocks and herds were to a considerable extent independent 
of the aid of man in tlie matter of shelter. The winter on the whole was so mild that 
housing of cattle and sheep was practically unnecessary. He questioned whether any 
timbered country could be lu-ouglit under the plough more cheaply and quickly than the 
malice lands, which cost on an average about IDs, per acre to get ready for ploughing. Tlie 
ease with which these lands co\dd lie worked and the cereal crops harvested w'as another 
great advantage to tlie Australian farmer. 


Salisbury, April 5. 

Present. —Messrs. Moss (ehair), Sayers, King, J., A. J,, and A, H. Harvey, M(^Nicol, 
Urlwin, Bichardson, Tate, E. and A. Whittlesea, Bussensehutt, Jenkins (Hon. Sec.), and 
one visitor. 

Dairying. —Mr. McNicol read a paper on this subject. Given a sufficient quantity of 
milk-producing food, lie said, no animal gave better returns than the cow. On some farms 
cows were kept with insufficient food for several months in the year, and then the owners 
liad to buy butter, &c., and said cows did not pay to keep. Where the land was suitable 
and the lucerne flea was not known to be very troublesome the best fodder to grow was 
lucerne, but in some places this pest had made it practically impossible to gi‘ow that^ fodder. 
Next in value was maize and amber cane. The cows did best on the former, but tins only 
ga ve one crop, while the amber cane could be cut twice or thrice if a little rain fell from 
time to time. It coukbbc grown on almost any well-worked fallow, and should be sown in 
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or ^'k'to'her. If a block could be irrigated, it was best to sow plots every tiiree 
fp-'ioor we<'k^ ridit tlirmigli the hot weather.Amber cane .should not be fed to cattle 
until the scvmI wa.s turning^ brown, as before that they did not care for it, and indeed it 
<-ou.tGisi*''ri 11 ]< to that stage an tunount of prussic acid .sufficient to kill them if they should 
it. If ercen feed (‘oald not be procured, the next best fodder was oaten liay chaff, with 
pleiit\* of bran and criLshed wheat. A good jdan of feeding was to mix np diaif and bran 
L an'irrai tank ami damp it down well. “ After thoroughly wetting and mixing it, it should 
be left for 12 hours to soak. In deciding what breed of cows to procure tlie dairyman had 
to consider whether he wanted milk or butter. Butter-making or even creain-sciling 
iiu'olved a great deal of labor, and wa.s a eomstant tie. He therefore went in foi- milk 
production." In liis experience the Shorthorn breed had done best, many of them giving 
dgalls. or bgalls. of milk per day. When the Jerseys were introduced great things were 
expected of theiii, but, although the first cross produced a good all-round cow, further 
crossing lowered the standard of the j^rogeuy. He had kept Ayrsliire cow.s, but while 
they had certain recommendations, the teats were too short. In more recent years he had 
had* splendid results from the Holstein breed. They were big cattle, docile, good milkei'S, 
and fair butter cow.s, but they required good country. One of them from this di.strict 
recently tested for the Adelaide show gave bSlbs. of milk. For a family cow lie recom¬ 
mended a Holstein-Jersey cross, as this would give good milk and butter. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

E.adma, April 21. 

(Average annual rainfall, lolin.) 

Present. —Wessrs. (Malcolm (chair), Correll, Westphall, Spring, Taylor, Tonkin, Rose, 
and Southwood (Hon. 8ec.). 

Poultry. —The Hon. Secretary read the following paper on the subject of jioultry:— 
“ The ravages of Reynard are gradually but surely bringing about an alteration in the 
farm-yard, and the farmer has either to pen up his poultry every evening or feed the foxes 
with them. The average town flock of fowds is also being improved by the weeding out 
of mongrels, and the pro])er housing and feeding of the pure breeds. The egg-laying 
competitions show that this peiming-up is a paying transaction. It has been |)roved 
that it pay be.st—(I) To keep ])urebreds only, for egg production ; (2) to divide the hock 
into small lots of 10 each; (3) to have only sufficient male birds for breeding purposes, 
ami to allow one only in each breeding {len; (4) to breed only from })roved layers, and 
to in-breed rather than to lose an e.xceptionaUy good laying strain ; (5) to systematically 
feed the poultry] (6) to prepare the nests, and to collect the eggs daily ; (7) if poidtry- 
farming on anything like a large .scale to u.se incubators. For egg production in this 
climate, my opinion is that the White Lsghora cannot be beaten—that is, the laying 
strain. The hens will not go broody a.s often a.s do those of mo.st other breeds, and wlicai 
they do they are soon cured; they will very rarely sit. They are small, active birds, 
and all poultrymen know that the active bird is usually the be.st layer. Given rea.son- 
able attention, they will show a much better return than can be gained from many other 
breeds. The old barn-door hen is not in the running with the pure White Leghorn bred 
for laying or for show purposes. In dividing a flock of, say, 200 hens—and no farmer 
should have less than this number—into pens of 10 each, the up-to-date method is to 
erect aeontinuoas house right acro.ss the centre of the plot set aside as the poultry yard, 
and to construct double pens. This is necessary in order to keep the ground from be¬ 
coming tainted. Although the limestone nature of the Reninsula soil will not allow it 
to become tainted a.s quickly as would be the ease in places where there is not so much 
limestone and where the .soil is not so porous, after a year or so it will be wise to plough 
up the pens and To plant them with rape, barley, oats, or even wheat. While the one 
side is being cultivated the other, of course, can be utilised by the poultry. Alternately 
resting the yards lias been found necessary where poultry are penned up. It is a mi.s- 
takeix idea that the male bird running with the hens assists laying. As a matter of fact 
he retards it. He may keep the hens from quaiTelling, &c., but }n.s proper place i.s in 
the breeding-pen. He should be selected by reason of his masculine attributes. He 
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slioukl l>e a lusty bird, a fme ii]:>standiTig fellow, with an egotistical strut, a good crowei’, 
and should lie from a proved laying strain. Style of comb and beauty of plumage are 
not disadvantages, bub are not essential. See that his pedigree is satisfactory, and that 
lie is healthy. The selected hens should be as feminine as the male slioiild be masculine 
Do not put crowing hens into the breeding-pen. There is no objection to niating last 
year's pullets with their grandfather. That is one way in which the strain can be pre¬ 
served. On no account be rushing after fresli blood every year or so, and be very careful 
about introducing strange birds into the yard. That is one way in which disease is spread. 
It is important that good attention be ]iaid to feeding, and the experience has been that 
nothing equals a mash every morning made np of bran and pollard, mixed with son]! 
made from boiled rabbits, mutton, or beef bones. Mix the mass thoronghly into a crumbly 
mass—not into a sticky paste ; and do not be afraid to put plenty of meat into it. Good 
soup is to be got from sheep-plucks. Boil the pluck for about an hour. Use the water 
for mixing the mash, and chop up the meat, also mixing it with the food. This should 
be fed as early in the morning as possible. Daylight is recommended; but as most of 
us do not rise thus earl^’* the hens have to wait a little later for their breakfast. Let this 
be remembered—the earlier they get to breakfast the sooner they get to business. At 
midday green feed should be supplied liberally. Most poultry men can set aside a ]>iece 
of lancl as a lucerne plot, and the manure fi-om the fowl yard will matenally assist in the 
growth of this most excellent food. White beet is also an aceeptalile green fodder. In 
the evening give the fowls good wholesome wheat, varied with barley and oats. The 
fowl yards should be covered with straw, ahd the wheat should be scattered over it. 
Tlius tlie bens will get good, liealthy exercise and no little recreation. It is a good plan 
—say an hour after they liave had their breakfast—to throw a few luindfuls of wlieat 
into this straw and let them scratch for it. Part of the continuo\is liouse, which should 
be built of galvanized iron, should be set apart as a scratehing-shed for winter tinm, 
and I advise all persons who desire to go in for poultry-keeping on the best lines to ju'o- 
eure a copy of tlie Govei*nment Expert’s book entitled “ A Poultry Manual.” It can be 
obtained from the Government Printing Office for 7d. post free. Then, in the matter 
of getting the best advice, it would be as well to write direct to the Poultry Expert, Ade¬ 
laide. It is his duty as well as his pleasure to attend to all inquiries and to give advice 
to all who seek it.” In the discussion which followed, Mx. Correll said that, many farmers 
looked upon poultry only as a by-product, and he was of opinion that it would pay to 
go in for keeping poultry properly. As stated, the housing of poultry was l;)ecoming 
necessary by reason of the increase in the number of foxes. He had heard of cases where 
as many as 20 head of ]>oiiltry had been killed by foxes in one night. It was a mistake 
to allow the poultry to go along in a haphazard manner without taking some care in their 
breeding. It was not wise to try and bring in the heavy breeds and to expect the bcvSt 
egg production. The lighter breeds were better for egg production, and certainly the 
heavy ones were better for the table. They should be kept separately. The chairman 
said it w'as astonisliing the amount of wealth there was to be got out of poidtry. The 
exports fi'om America were enormous. The average farmer allowed his poultry to run 
about anyliow. iSeldom were they given clean drinking vessels. In movst instances*the 
only drink they could get was from the drippings of a tap. 


Mlolaton, April 9, 

(Average annual rainfall, ]7in.) 

PiiESKN'r.—.Messrs. Boundy (chair). Parsons, Vanstone, Page, Bennett, Correll, and 
McKenzie (Hon. Sec.). 

PvEsiDENT Vetebix,4ky BuRGEONs.—Considerable discussion took place on the question 
of the need for a resident veterinary surgeon for tlie district. Mr. Page thought a certain 
guarantee could be found by the re.sidcnts, and that they should be assisted by the Govern¬ 
ment. Members agreed that a lot of valuable stock could be saved if a veterinary surgeon 
were available, 

PiuiiT AND Vegetabi.es ON THE Eabm. —Mr. Beimctt read a paper, in which he 
deprecated the neglect of farmers in the matter of gardens. In the country towns too, 
lie said, gardens were sadly neglected. He had a small piece of ground of just ordinary 
quaUty fairly handy to a well, and here, without previous experience, he had commenced 
gardening. In the winter he had cabbage, cauliflow'er, and lettuce, putting out fresli 
}>lants from time to time, and these lasted up to the end of December. Potatoes also 
did well, and wore equal in size and quality to thovse brought from the mainland. He 
considered It would pay fanners well to grow potatoe.s, and they would get a prime sample 
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j'ri^tkL.u of tlio nuieli-liandled, cfrub-eateii speeiniens wiiieli were now sold to them. If 
WOT or ivus iivaiiable in the summer, tomatoes, cucumbers, marrov^LS, trombones, puinpkins^ 
ro*'iv. and water melons could all be grown. These were vegetables of imich value 
a.-; liouseisuld food, and would be used a great deal more if locally grown. Farmers studied 
econooiv in [iractically all their farming operations, and this was a luatter which might 
cnnti'iimte coiisiderablv to the economical up-keep of the farm. Mr. Bciinett exibited 
sa!ii}»les of various vegetables grown on his property. These were tine sainfiles, and 
meiiibers agreed that tliere were great possibilities on the Peninsula in vegetable-growing, 
and that it would pay fanners to give more attention to tins matter. 


Fine Forest, Marcli ZZ, 

(Average annual rainfall, IShn) 

Present. —IMessrs. Johns (chair), Bajme, Pearce, Carman, Coodridge, Nelson, Schultz, 
Edwards, Hewett, and Barr (Hon. Sec.). 

Summer Fallowing. —The Hon. Secretary read the following paper on this subject:— 
“ I have to confess ignorance of this subject as far as practical experience goes ; but 
from hearing and reading of well-authenticated instances of success attending the jvraetice, 
I am theoretically a believer in the system, and if I could adopt it without any drastic 
change affecting other interests on the farm, outside of wheat-growing, I would not hesitate 
to carry it out. Summer fallowing may be described as one of the features of what is 
known as Campbeirs system of “ dry farming ”—a term applied in America to all corn 
or wheat-growing lands without irrigation. Shallow ploughing, scarifying, or discing the 
ground directly after the crop is taken off is the first step in this system, and would be 
easy here in most cases, as the land is in good physical condition from last season’s work¬ 
ing, and ordinarily a good big area could be got over qnickl^^ before the rainy season 
sets in, as w'e do not usually get rains in this locality before the beginning of April. With 
our present method of harvesting, however, we rim up against the necessity of burning off 
the stubble, which, however, unless we reckon upon the wastefulness of destroying fer¬ 
tilising properties contained in the straw, would not matter. Jveeping sheep would he 
out of the question under this system anyway. The advantages of the shallow i:)loiighing 
or discing are apparent. xHi seeds would be covered, and the land would be in better 
condition to receive and retain the moisture, and after seeding operations were completed 
on the portion of the farm to be cropped for the season this preparatory process would 
leave the land in an ideal condition for the deep ploughing to be performed later. Tiiis, 
in my opinion, should be not less than oin., and could be experimented with up to Oin. 
or Tin. in some of our heavier soils. The months of July and August should see this 
operation completed, and if surface stirring of the soil is done at intervals up till hay 
harvest good results should follow the application of manure and seed next season. The 
matter of cultivating in front of the-drill, or refraining from such would depend on the 
condition of both soil and season. Applying this system to land cropped the previous 
season would be practicable, and perhaps profitable; but the practice would entirely 
alter our present system of combined wheat-growing and stock-raising, because it wmuld 
amount to a two years’ course instead of a three years’ or a four years’ course, and for 
the greater part of the year—unless we set apart a portion of the farm under permanent 
pasture-—there would be no outside feed for stock* But, su|:jposing we applied the 
principle of summer fallowing to a four years’ course. Biiring the last five or six favor¬ 
able seasons a fair covering of grass is left on the land that has been left out three years. 
To burn it off would not be the wasteful act of burning good .stubble, yet, in my judgment, 
it would benefit the land to as great an extent. This could be burned off directly tlie 
burning })eriod commenced, and a start made to plough it. Necessarily, I think, it would 
be an imperfect job on land consolidated by three years’ rest; but with care in using 
good shares and putting on the draught a v^i’y fair Job could be made, leaving the land in 
condition to grow as much feed and in very much better condition for the deep ploughing 
after the seeding time. If such a course could be carried out successfully it would suit 
Australian conditions much bet^r^;,fe other. It would entail no "extra working, 

though the time of working would be altered ; it would be no sacrifice of feed or de~ 
structioii of humus—the last two considerations being matters of great importance where 
stock to the full capacity of the farm is kept. The same advantages would apply to a 
three years' course, whiehe%*er of these we as individual farmers have been practising 
in the past, and so no violent change of method or reduction of stock would be needed 
to experiment in the direction of summer faEow. If it were not so successful as expected 
or desired it could be dropped, and reversion made to the old style without getting the 
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difl’erent fields out of tlieir rotation, Mr. A. S. Ingiis, of the Georgetown Branch, gives 
his experience of the practice in page 785 of the year 1908 Journal as follows;—‘ Last 
year he fallowed 200 acres during the summer, cultivated it three times, and harrowed it 
twice. The residt was a fine and mellow tilth. He prepared two acres of crop grown of 
Slimmer fallow to three sown on land ploughed in August. He had practised it three 
years, and had a much better return, from summer than from ordinary fallow, especially 
•JO during the preceding season.’ ” In the discussion which followed the Chairman said 
that a section broken up to a depth of Tin. about 50 years ago had been entirely ruined 
by it for wheat-growing, and still stood as a monument of that mistake, its worthless 
condition deterring all farmers in the vicinity from deep ploughing. Mr. Schultz 
was opposed to the practice of deep ploughing in the light soil of this district. 
His own practice was very shallow ploughing, and his average yield was much above 
the general average of the district. Mr. Edwards had a portion of land ploughed 
to a depth of Gin. to Sin. some years ago, without detriment or seeming advantage either 
to the ensuing or succeeding crops; but lie had personal knowledge of a farmer in the 
Kulpara district who habitually ]iloughed his land much deeper than did his neighbors, 
an:l who invariably rea]:)od higher yields as a result. Mr. Goodridge thought that luck ” 
entered largely into the question of wheat-growing in any district. The most successful 
farmer in the Laura district some yi^ars ago, for instance, did not use a |)lough at all, 
bub only a cultivator and harrows. Mr. Carman, in speaking of the [irinciple of summer 
fallowing as outlined in the jiaper, stated that it w'as no new innovation. lu thc' Redhill 
district tlio ])raeticc was <piite comnuju, if not universal, witli good results. Mx\ Hewett 
considered tlie jiaper did not go far enough. It could be improved by the inclusion of 
growing eaidy feed for shecj)—either ra |)0 or peas—on the [lortion }>louglied thus early, 
and tlien lie lielieved it vTuild. be })rofitable. Owing to the iirevalence of high winds, 
causing the sand rises to drift badly, it was the general ojfinion that unless some kind of 
fodder was grown it would be. unadvisablc to ailopt the system of summer fallowing in 
this district. 

Wheat I'OE District. —Iilembers considered the best wheats for the. district to be as 
follows:—Yandilla King, German Wonder, College Selection, Silver King, and Gliiyas. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

Colton, Marcti 26. 

(Average annual rainfall, IGin.) 

Present. —MesscvS. Whitehead (chair), P. P. and M'. vS. W, Kenny, Hall, Packer, and 
Sheqiherd. 

Machine and Co-operative Shearing. —IMr. Packer read tlie following paper on 
this subject:—“ A good deal lias been said for and against machine-sliearing, some praising 
while others ridicule it. But there has always been opposition to all mechanical improve¬ 
ments, for old systems die hard, and hand-.sliearing has come down to us from the early 
ages. One thing is sure, and that is that machine-shearing has eome to stay. As it 
becomes more difficult every year to get capable hand-shearers—in fact hand-shearers at 
all—it is necessaiy to look round for the next best thing, and that at present is machine- 
shearing, for wool to be of any value to the grower must be got off the sheep’s back and x^ut 
into the market expeditiously. I think the ja’incipal reason of the, scarcity of hand-Bhearers 
is that many who followed it year after year were young men who were working on the 
farm at home, and in the slack season put in a month or two at shearing. Many of those 
men have now homes of their own, and the young men of to-day have taken to machine- 
shearing. The work is not so laborious, and it is possible to make a much, larger tally in the 
season, whicji means a bigger cheque. One reason for adopting machine-shearing is the 
more uierciful way in which the sheep are used. Many of the hand-shearers of to-day are 
very rough, and in their haste to make a tally the sheep are cut and tomahawked shame¬ 
fully. With the machine that cannot be done unless it is most carelessly handled. What 
most of us on the WTst Coast know about machine-shearing comes to us second hand, few 
(if any) having had experience. We have only one machine plant installed so far on this 
])art of the West Coast, and the owner of it cannot speak too liighly in its praise. In con¬ 
versation he said that his sheep had recovered more quickly after the shearing, few losing 
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condition, and tlie growtii of wool waw more even and denaer. There was no chaffing 
the fleece by second cuts^ and he would be very spny to have to go l)aek to hand-shearing. 
4Iaiiy of the objections against the niacdiines are purely a juatter of prejudice, and many 
of the faults are traeealjle to the man behind the shears or running the g’ea,r too slowly. 
IVhile u'e do not hear of anyone who has adopted the macliine going l>ac'k to thc' old system, 
what troubles the small holder is how to avail hijuself of the macliiiies, jjarge holders 
can erect a jiiaiit or engage one of the conijianies who are prepared to find all |>laut, men, 
woolclassei's, &c., and deliver the wool at tlie shed door ready for the niarvket. The fact 
that the eom]:)anies require the number of sheep at one shed to }:>c not less tlvan 5,000, 
debars small holders from availing themselves,of the companies. This being the case, 
the small holder has to look round for some other wa^^ to avail himself of the nuiehlnes. 
This could be done in the same way as it is in Viqtoira, viz., by having a travelling plant 
for two stands or more, which is,made in sections, and can be put up and taken down 
quickhv With a plant of this kind the shearing would be done so that the owner could 
point out any faults or what lie would like altered to the man in charge of the [>lant. It 
would do away with droving and having the sheep penned up for a time. If the, small 
holders are to get best value for their wool it must be placed upon the market in tlie 
most attractive ivay so that it may catch the buyer’s eye. , That can only be done by 
making use of the most approved methods. The small holders can best do this by co¬ 
operation.” In the discussion which followed there was some difference of opinion as 
to the practicability of machine-shearing under present circunivstances, but tlie consensus 
of opinion was in its favor. Mr. P. P. Kenny read an interesting lettter from Mr. Coffee, 
of Eedhiil, strongly advocating co-operation after having given it a good trial. 


Moppio, Marcli 23. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17iii.) 

'PnESE2s"^T.—Mes.srs. Price (chair), Brennand, Newell, Thompson, Howard, C. B., F., 
and M. Gardiner, Richardson (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

How TO Make Bureau Meetings More Attractive. —]\Ir. Breuiiand read the follow¬ 
ing paper on this subject:—"“Though it is pleasing to note that our Branch has been 
fairly successful and that we usually have good meetings, thanks to the energy of our 
members in bringing forward subjects for discussion, nevertheless, I feel sure w© can 
do still better. My object in writing this paper is chiefly to point out a few defects. 
Though it is not gratifying to be told of our shortcomings, it is good to know them, in 
order that we may rectify them. In the first place regular attendance and punctuality 
at the meeting-place is most important, if we wish to have a good meeting. It is a source 
of annoyance to both chairman and Hon.'Secretary to have to wait a length of time for 
members to turn up, or, in the case of members coming lattq to have to go over part 
of the w'ork a second time. This could be easily avoided if members would be punctual. 
Talking while another member is addressing the meeting is bad form, and distracts the 
attention of other members from the subject. It is also very trying to the chairman, 
who, perhaps, is unwilling to call the offender to order in case offence may be taken, 
though he would be quite justiffed in so doing. I think it is the duty of every member 
to rise when about to address the meeting. ' We all know that to remain seated when 
speaking is a serious breach of the laws of civilised society. We can always excuse a 
person suffering from any infirmity, but for able-bodied farmers it is inexcusable, and 
should not be tolerated during the business part of the meeting. It is said that an ounce 
of practice is better than a pound of theory, and I am convinced that if we in our discus¬ 
sions look well to the practical side and avoid much of the theoretical part we shall get 
to the poiht in much less time. It will be a distinct advantage to us, situated as we are, 
to have an Annual Congress of Branches on the West Coast. In addition to this, I tliink 
it would be to our mutual advantage if, members made a practice of visiting neighboring 
Branch meetings, and receiving visits fitom them occasionally, in order to get into touch 
with many important questions or Bureau business, as the case may be.” Members 
agreed that meetings could,be improved if the advice given in this paper were followed. 

Gleaning Wheat.—A general di^ussion on this subject took place. Some members 
were of opinion that it did not pay to go to any trouble in cleaning wheat, as buyers did 
not offer any better price for a good clean sample than for one of medium quality. The 
majority of those present, however, thought the wheat should be cleaned as well as 
possible in one operation with the winnower. If the winnower was properly set and 
ordinary care, taken a good sample could be made. 
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Kopplo, April 22. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17in.) 

Present.— Messrs. Price (chair), Newell, Breniiand, G. and M. Howard, Thompson, 
Barraud, F. and R. Ricdiardson (Hon. See.), and one visitor. 

Hay Crops. —Discussion took place as to whether it was an advantage to sow rape, 
luc^erne, or vetches with the hay crop, so as to have a growth after it was cut. One member 
had successfully tried rape ; others recommended lucerne or vetches. 

I\lANURiNa. —The question of heavy manuring was discussed, and also the best time to 
apply fertilisers. Some members favored heavy dressings, because of the increase of 
feed from the land when left out of crop. The Chairman thought it would pay to put nn 
half the manure at seeding time and half when the heavy rains were oyer. Top dressing 
with super, in September had been tried in the district with very good results. ^ Mr. 
Brennand wished to know whether dry ploughing would be advisable in this district, or 
whether it would induce takeall. The Hon. Secretary had tried it on two occasions, and 
had seen no difference in the crop on land ploughed dry or on that ploughed after rain. 
He thought it would be safe if the land could be well worked, and recommended a disc 
plough for the purpose. 

Working Fallow.— Members thought that fallow* would be better if well worked, 
although it had been said farmers in the district that new land was best left in as 
rough a state as possilile, so as to give the sun and air a chance to sw'eeten it. 


Mitcfiell, Marcli 26. 

Present. —Messrs. D. Green (eliair), Ness, O. amid. Creen, Jenkins, Molloy, Dorward, 
McCormack, V’'igar, ( Hon. Sec,*) and three vi.sitors. 

Killing MaIvLEE Shoots. —The Oliairman read a short })aper on this question. Mallee 
shoots wRite a great trouble on fallow land, he said, and tlie only satisfactory way to get 
rid of them was to grub them. Cutting them oil' with a short cutter was quicker wR)rk, 
but not nearly so effective. If' a farmer had sheep, he wmuld cut the shoots and turn the 
sheep into the stubble; then as the young shoots appeared the sheep would nibble off: the 
tender s^irouts. The more effective way, how'ever, if the stubble could be spared, was to 
have a good burn. Members thought the rapid growth of the shoots this year was accounted 
for by the very wet w^eather experienced. Mr. Ness thought the best way to kill 
shoots was to cut them and burn them on the stump. Mr. McCormack considered it best 
to grub them out. Mr. Ward thought it best to have a good burn not later than February, 
and if cutting shoots would leave about 6in. above the stump, so that the stem instead 
of the. stump would sprout. The Hon. Secu'etary also thought this last'method of cutting 
tlie best. 


Feoong, April 9, 

(Average annual rainfall, l'2.|in.) 

Present. —Messrs. vShipard (tfliair), Bennier, Edwards, Brook, Wold, Olsen, and Oats 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Gardening. —Mr. Bennier read a ]>a])er on gardening in its various relations to plants, 
manures, &c. He emphasised the need for thorough working to keep the soil in good 
])liysieal condition, and to conserve moisture. Vegetables should be raised, he said, 
in plots of ground rather than in boxes of earth, as the tom peratiire w^as more evenly 
maintained in the former. It was best not to sow the seed too thiekly, as if thinly sown 
when planting out it was pos.sil)le to leave some of the .soil on the roots, and thus tiu^ 
young plants had a better start. Wood ashes, if kept dry before being applied to the soil, 
made a mo.st valuable addition to farmyard manure, and the effect of this mixture on 
some of the green vegetables, tomatoes and others, was surprising. When tomato ]dants 
were Sin. or lOin. high they should have a mulch of old chaff about 3in. or 4m. thick, 
This woidd prevent them from being scorched. It was astonishing, he .said, the number 
of plants that were in existence the world over, and here he gave figures to show how a 
total of 500,000 known varieties of plants, great and small, was made up. Gardeners, 
he said, should make a close study of some of the numerous plants, from the cultivation 
■of ahno.st any one of which a living could be made. Membens were surprised to learn 
of the great number of plants in existence, and thought a good deal more could be done 
in the neighborhood to improve the homesteads by growing soine of the flowers and 
shrubs. . 
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Fetiiia, MarcSi 19. 

(Average anuual rainfall, 12.^111.) 

Present.—?[[ es.sr.s. Penna (chair), 1). F- and J. Kenny, Kceley, (lOoclhart, Baseoinb, 

Kc'V'bond, and Soiiter (Hon. Sec.). ^ 

Manures for Wheat. —The results of tests with various manures and ijuantities were 
given by ibr. Wharf as follows:—The polts were sown on May 5th, 1909, on fallovy land, 
the wheat being Federation, sown at the rate of oolbs. to the acre, i hc (|iianiity and 
hind of manure is gixTui, and immediately following the yield for each plot. No. 1. 
56Ibs. mineral super., 12bush. 21bs. ; No. 2—561bs. mineral super, and 5ewts. liine,^ 12bush. 
12ib.s. ; No. 3—561bs. mineral super., 28ibs. sulphate of potash and 28lbs. nitrate of 
soda, I2biish. 221bs. ; No. 4--561bs. bone super., ISbush. ; No. 5—no manure, Sbusk 
54Ib.s. ; No. 6—561bs. mineral super, and 281bs. sulphate potash, 11 bush. 381bs. ; No. / 
—281bs. potash and 281bs. nitrate of soda, 8bush* 561b.s.; No. 8—561bs. mineral super, 
and 28lbs. nitrate of soda, libush. 561bs. ; No. 9—no manure, Obush. lOlbs. : No. 10— 
1121bs- mineral super., 14bush. 4lbs. ; No. 11—1121 bs. mineral super, and 5cwts. lime, 
i4bush. 301bs. ; No. 12—1121bs. bone super., 15bush. 301bs. ; No. 13-—1121bs. mineral 
super., 56lbs. sulphate of potash and 561bs. nitrate of soda, 14bush. 401bs.; No. 14—-1121bs. 
mineral super, and 561bs. nitrate of soda, 13bush. 401bs. ; No. 15—56lbs. sulphate of potash 
and 56lbs. nitrate of soda, Obiish. 30ibs. ; No. 16—ll2lbs. mineral super, and 561bs. 
sulphate of notash, ISbush. 501bs. 


Sliaiieoii, April 23. 

Present.— Messr.s. Proctor (chair), Fleming, Habner, Carey, Irons, Vowles, H, Proctor, 
Gordon, J., M,,,and M. A. Cronin, W. and H. Glover, W. M. KSmith (sen. and jun), L. B. 
and E. B, Siuitii, B. and C. Havelberg, and J. J. Cronin (Hon. Sec.). 

SBEDiNCr IN THIS DISTRICT. —The Chairman read the following paper on this subject : — 

In this district, where we have not much fallow, we have to make up l:>y putting in 
new and stubbie land. In the first place, if leaving out stubble land, as feed is very scarce 
in this district it will pay any farmer to go over a portion of it with a light dressing of 
manure—say aiioiit 30lhs., and about 301bs. of oats per acre. The advantage of sowing 
oats is that the succeeding crop is not so likely to be troubled with takeall. , It would also 
be profitable to grow a few acres of field peas. If you are putting in stubble land I Bhould 
plough or cultivate, according to the class of the land. Cultivate if loose and if there 
are not many shoots, but plough if it is stiff land. By getting this done before the heavy 
rains come it will only be necessary to put in half the seed, say 30lbs., as there is always 
a certain amount of seed on stubble land. I would harrow this Iicfore drilling, as it makes 
a good level seed bed. If there were newly burnt land wKieh could be sown I would put 
that in in preference to stubble land to get the benefit of the ashes and to save a year’s 
shoot-cutting, which is a big item. To put this in I should favor shallow ploughing the 
first year—not more than IMn. deep—so as not to turn up too mucin sour land, as this 
would not have the time to get the sun and air into it to the extent as it would if left 
fallow. I should also harrow this before drilling, across the ploughing as much as possible, 
and then sow with 501bs. to 551 bs. of seed and from fiOlbs. to 701bs. of manure to the acre, 
I think this quite sufficient for this district. As this district i.s only in its infancy, there 
is not much fallowing. We cannot look for big averages till we get plenty of good early 
fallow to put in. In prc'^paring fallow land for seed all shoots should be cut off in Marcli 
and April, if possible. I should prefer waiting to put this in until after a good rain. 
Then cultivate and drill in mth about the same amount of seed and manure per acre, 
as for the new land. The best wdieats to sow in this district are Yandilla King, l^edera- 
tion, Bart’s* Imjierial, and Walker’s. It is also a good plan to sow some Algerian oats, 
as these will ahvays give a cut of hay. Mixed hay is best, in my opinion—half oats and 
half wheat, cut into chaff for working horses. For pickling the wheat use lib. bluestone 
to lOgalis. of water. Dipping into a cask is quick and vsatisfactory.” Considerable dis¬ 
cussion ensued as to the bcvSt way to pickle wheat. Mr. Cronin and Mr. Carey considered 
pickling on a floor was preferable to a tub, as the grain seemed to dry more quickly and 
was sure to all get wet with the solution. It was also easier to keep the solution at a 
uniform strength, while in pickling in a tub the solution i,vas liable to get w^eak or too 
strong. Mr. H. Proctor always picHed wheat in a tub, as he considered it was much 
quicker than the other way, especially if a man 'wa.s by himself on a farm, as is often the 
case. A whip could be rigged over a cask, and one man could easily mampulate it. Some 
varietiesa of wheat, in'his; estimation, were nxore liable to smut (bunt) than others.'. '"He 
had found Walker’s more subject to smut than any other variety he had grown.' Mr. 
Cronin cou.sidered that the depth to plough depended entirely on the class of iand. Saiidy 
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land over clay subsoil should not be ])loiighecl too deeply : l)nt loa.iny land could be 
^corked to a, deirth of tVom bin. to din. Mr. Cai'ey.^vas in favoi* of giving the ground 
plenty of harrowing, as tlie more harrowing it got the better the seed bed umild be. 


Utera Plains, Marcli 19. 

(Average annual rainfall, 14in:) 

Pkesent. —Messrs. Holmes (chair), Gale, Chase, Stephens, A. and C. Venning, Hill, 
R., H., and T. Hornhardt, J. and M. Abrook, Lee, Gnidera, Ramsey (Hon. Sec.), and 
four visitors. 

Motor Power on the Farm. —Air. C. Venning read a paper on this subject. Whereas 
a few years ago, he said, horses were employed to cut cliaft' and to do various kinds of 
stationary work, motors of different types had now largely replaced horsepower for that 
class of work. With a motor work coidd be done niueh more quickly and the horses 
could be used to better effect in other farm work. Rrceently v^ith a motor-power winnower 
he bad cleaned 2,500 bags of wheat with, no trouble whatever. Four men could clean 200 
bags of grain per day conifortably, but to get tlie most out of the plant and keep every¬ 
thing going in full swing six men were needed. With the same engine—one of fi ve horse¬ 
power—all the chatf-entting and coT‘n-cnisliiiig for tlie farm was done. This engine 
easily worked a No. 4 cutter with a twenty-foot, elevator, and |)iit through a ton of chaff 
per ho\i!\ I'lo recoininemhHl intending purchasers not to procure too small a plant, as 
with a small plant and low I'lower just as much attention w'as needed, and the worlc took so 
mucli longer. lie thought it well to have a little more power in reserve than was generally 
needed. A six liorsejiower engine and a No. 4 ehaffcuttei’ cost about £120, and if properly 
cared for would last a long time. The |)etrol. engine coidd be started from cold in a few 
minutes, and this he considered a great, advantage over oil and steam engines. Atotors 
required a certain amount of attention, and shoulcl be kept clean and in good order. Given 
this and a little experience on the piart of the man who worked it, satisfaettion was assured. 
Motor vehicles, he continued, are (piickly coming into use, and will soon be as common as 
horse vehicles. He had for some time past driven a motor buggy and preferred it to a 
horse buggy, especially for long journeys. It was easy to average from 12 miles to 
20 miles per hour on anything like a fair road, and cost from 8s. to lOs. per 100 miles for 
petrol and oil. Tlie Imggy was fitted with solid rubber tires, and these were better than 
the motor-car tires for stumpy roads. With the advent of motor-propelled vehicles it 
was becoming dangerous for drivers to sleep when travelling with a team of horsCvS, and 
they would do well to keep on the right side of the road if there was a motor vehicle in the 
vicinity. Alerabers generally agreed as to the value of motors for farm work, and thought 
it a very important aspect of the mattei* that the horses were saved work and could he 
spared to do other profitable work. 


Utera ff^lains, April 16* 

(Average annual rainfall, 14in.) 

Present. —Messrs. Holmes (chair), A. and C. Venning, II., T., and H. Hornhardt, 
Pulford, Gale, West, Stepliens, Chase, Giiider, Hill, J. and M. Abrook, Haines, Ramsay 
(Hon. Sec), and live visitors. 

Farmino with a Small Capital. —Mr. Gale read a paper on this subject to tlie 
following effect A young man who intends some day to commence fanning on his 
own account should buy, when possible, a young mare, and breed from her for Ivis future 
stock of horses. This should not be difficult, as many farmers wnmld keep a mare in return 
for the work she would do. In this way, and by buying a few foals at sales, a team would 
be got together in a few years. He had started in this way, and, having an old wagon and 
readier, with about £60 capital, he commenecd farming in this district. He purchased a 
scarifier and put in a crop, and at harvest time a neighbor joined in and helped with the 
reaping. Having bought a winnower, be was able to clean the wlieat as it was stripped, 
and, with the two teams at their disposal, carting was commenced as soon,as there was a 
load. This help on the part of his neighbor saved a good deal of expense, and he was of 
opinion that a great deal could be done by good neighbors helping each other at the start. 
One was sure to possess implements or machinery which the other had not, and a few 
days spent in helping one another should not be looked ux)on as lost time. In this way 
a man could start with a little capital, provided that he xu’oeured Grown lands, on which 
the rental was not high. In this part of the State also tlK‘ soil was not hard to work/’ 
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Members held different opinions as to the amount of capital necessary to eominenee farm¬ 
ing. l\Ir. iSearle could not recommend a young man to start with only £!00 ; he thought 
£400 would be little enough, and with this view others agreed. The Hon, Secretary thought 
that if a man went into new country and depended \i);)on his neighbor’s for help lie would 
be disap])oiiited. He could not recommend borrowing imjilements, &c., as it was a bad 
policy. ]\I(3mbers pointed out that many necessary items entailing exfiense had not 
lieeii referred to in tlie paper, such as sheds and other buildings, and the ])rovision of 
water. They reeomiiiended iron sheds, because tlie water from oil tliem could be caught. 

Smut in' Wheat. -—Some discussion on smut (bunt) took place. Mr. Searle liad found 
that wheat pickled before being sown was free from the trouble, and Mr. Hier always 
grew clean wheat from bleached seed. He recommended taking seed from t he last jiiece 
of wheat stripped. 


Yalliinda Flat, March 19. 

Present.— Messrs. C. Provis (chair), Allen, Fairbrother, Parnham, J. Wood, and 
Richardson (Hon. Sec.). 

Carrying Capacity of Farms. —The following paper, written by Mr. P. Pro\ is on thi.s 
subject, was read by the Chairman :—“ The carrying capacity of a farm is an exceedingly 
important matter, and one which it is safe to say is” not generally understood. On sonie 
farms more sheep are kept than ought to be, while on others there are too few. If a farm 
is overstocked the results are in every way rery unsatisfactory, for not only are the slietp) 
kept in anything but good condition, but at shearing time the clip i.s usually disap])ointing. 
On the other hand, it stands to reason that to carry 200 sheep where 300 boiild be kept is 
bad policy; therefore, the happy medium is the object to be attained, but what is the hajipy 
medium ? This has always been a very difficult question to answer. Before fertilisers 
were introduced the carrying capacity was more easiy defined, as the season was jiracticallv 
the only thing to be taken into consideration. Since the use of the fertilisers, hmve\'er, 
the capacity has been increased, no doubt due to the stimulating effect of tlie manures on 
the natural growth on the fallow, for not only is there stubble to feed upon, but the early 
autumn rains bring up a much more abundant herbage than used to ))ve the case. One 
other important factor is the growing of catch crops. There is no doubt that this is the 
right course to adopt, to provid.e green feed for the ewe at lambing time, for unless the ewe 
is provided with suitable food she cannot be in a fit condition to properly rear a lamb. 
Good food could be made for ewes by chaffing straw and mixing it with molasses, oi’ 
cocky-cliaff could be used with advantage. This kind of feeding would only be necessary 
W'hen the conditions were such that the lambs were suffering from want of green feed. So 
far as the carrying capacity of the farm is eoneerned, the farmer must see that when raising 
early lambs provision is made for them in the shape of early feed. If the season is a bad 
one recourse must be had to some means of hand-feeding. Until faiyuers liave had some 
experience in growing such crop.s as those mentioned, however, it will be well for thim to 
go .slowly in the matter of materially'increasing their stock. Therefore the answer to the 
question, what is the happy medium, must lie left to the farmer to work out for himself. 
If he goes slowly and feels his way, the problem will gradually solve itself.” Considerable 
diseuission ensued, and members expressed the opinion that these meetings would be more 
instruetive if the young men of the cUstrict were to take more iJiterest. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 


^ ^^ Marcfi 26. 

(Average annual rainfall, lOMn.) 

^ Present,—M essrs. J. Searle (chair), Towill, Whitfield, W. Bearle, Luxom, Has’inan 
' hears (Hon., Sec,), and four visitors. ' ' I 

By-tbo0ijcts of the Farm.— Mr. Towlll read a paper dealing with the most profitable 
by-products for the fanner on the back blocks of the Murray to consider, They were 
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not in a position to keep sheep, he said, nor could they go in for dairying to the extent 
that was possible in the more favored districts. In addition to the lack of feed there was 
the very troublesome wild dog x>«^st to be considered. Every farmer, however, should 
kee]) twu or three good cows, so that the farm would be supplied with plenty of milk 
and butter. The gveat majority of the cows to be seen in the district at present were 
of poor cjiiality, being good for neither milk nor beef. What they needed wxas good, 
big cowvS, which would give good milk and plenty of it. The calves from these they could 
" V rear instead of knocking them on the head, as some farmers in the district did at present. 
When done with as milkers, such cow^s would he gladly bought by the butcher, wdiereas 
is was practically impossible to get a price for the small mongrel animals frequently met 
with at present. Practically every farmer kept some poultry, but not in such a manner 
' as to make it pay. In the summer months the eggs that were sent to market were in 
such a condition that the consunier could never depend upon their being even passably 
fresh, and consequently the number of consumers in these months became very low. 
This state of affairs should be remedied, and the way to do it was' first of all to sej'rarate 
the roosters from the hens, and sell only infertile eggs. These should be gathered every 
day, and stored in a cold place till sent to market. With other facilities for distributing 
the eggs they would be bound to bring a much better price than, did the article now^ placecl 
upon the market. [The man}^ egg circles now established in various parts have succeeded 
in doing this very thing, viz., getting freshly-gathered eggs, bringing them regularly into 
the market, and'raising the price. —Ed.] It w'as also absolutely necessary for egg pro¬ 
duction that a better class of fowls should V)e kept. The best hens proeur.able should be 
mated to a strong rooster from a good strain. He had tried the effec-t of crossing 
White .Leghorns with tlie heavier breeds of fowls, l:mt it had been a failiu’c each time. 
Splendid results, howe\'er, had followed mating a good Minorca rooster with some of the 
best common fowls. Tlie White Leghorns were the best of the pure .br(.>eds for* egg- 
prod ucti on. 

Manuees :for Wheat, —In answer to a question as to the best quantity of manure to 
apply to soils of this district it was stated that where the soils varied very much different 
cpiantities would suit different parts. Mr. Searle ])iit from 40lbs. to oOlbs, per* aerre on 
his land. Mr, Towill found from experiments that unmaniired land yielded bbush. of 
wheat acre; land with hblbs. of super, returned 8bush.; and that which was treated 

with liewts. manure gave IGbush. of wheat per acre. As land was croppedmore and 
more the quantity of manure that was needed increased. Mr. d. Bearle used 4i>lbs’, to 
SOlhs. per acre, and rea|)ed on an average lobush. Mr. Whitfield had tried 401bs., OOlhs;, 
and T201bs. })er acre, and could see very little difference in the appearance of the (:!ro{). 
He did not reap the [dots separately, however, and therefore could not give the actual 
returns. He wished to know how much manure to put on limestone soil. Messrs', 
J. and W. Searle thought about 401b.s. per acre woiild be best. 


Murray Bridge, April 25- ■ 

r*RESENT. —Messrs. McIntosh (chair), Pulleine, Kuchel, Schottelius, Davie, -Taylor (Hon. 
Eec.), and seven visitors. , , ' 

LHCEENE-aEpwiN(j.----The following imj^er on the subject was read by the Chairman 
” It is recognised that climatic conditions and variations in soils bring aboutcertain definite 
changes in the characteristics of plant life. Nearly all of us have at ,various times intro¬ 
duced seeds wdiich we considered were better than those we already povssessed. Many of 
them gave a good account of themselves for a few years, but gradually they lost their inain 
characteristies and sooner or later their respective identities. Therefore it is only natural 
to suppose, that after generations of cultivation in different lands, under varying conditions 
of soil and climate, that under the generally accepted term of lucerne or alfalfa there must 
of necessity exist j)]ants apparently so far removed from each other in regard to structural 
form and characteristics as to render it a moot question for debate, even amongst botanists, 
as to whether they belong to the same family or not. Such being the case, we ask each 
ourselves the question, ‘ Which is the best variety for my district T In the past we have 
generally accepted as gospel the advice, ‘ Plant Hunter River,’ but during iny past twenty 
years’ close experience with lucerne I have observed many points in the growth of this 
variety which satisfied me that either there were several varieties of Hupter River, or the 
public were paying from 25 per cent, to 50 per cent, more for seed under the name of ‘ Hunter 
River ’ than it was actually worth on the market under its true name as ‘ French Provence,’ 
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or ' Hiingariaii,’ or ' American.’ It is noticeable that our seedsmen will rarely a 
written guarantee that the seed they sell as such is actually grown in the Hunter*^lliver 
district, but they are prepared to suj)pty you with the necessary proof that the ‘ French ’ 

‘ Hungarian,’ ‘ American,' or ‘ Turkestan ’ seed has been imported direct from their respec¬ 
tive habitats. Much of the Hunter River seed is sold through agents, amono’st wliom 
there may be those who consider it a fair deal to buy imported seed in Sydney, %rans]i)ort 
it to the Hunter River district, rebag it there, and forthwith sell at a pr(nniuTn ch’ from ^d' 
to fkl a pound. Some years ago, when there was a very limited demand fcn> lucerne seed *w^e 
irere advised of a shortage of supply of Hunter River, yet now, when the demand for seed 
has increased by at least 50 per cent., there appears to be an almost unlimited supply awiil 
able, which in itself is a rather disturbing factor to the would-be lucerne-o-rowerr who is 
naturally anxious to secure seed true to name without the chance of bein‘^^defrauded bv ’ 
an excess charge of from 6d. to 9d. per pound. A leading Adelaide seedsman with whom I was 
discussing the question a few days ago advised me that he had just refused the purchase of 
a fyrly heavy parcel of seed which the would-be seller declared to be Hunter River but 
winch ns general knowledge of seed prompted a refusal, owing to the sample hcino- sus- 
picious y unlike the genuiiie N.S W. seed. With the great margin of profit to tlie seUel in 
favor of the fashionable variety the chances are that the seed in question has been purchased 
by a less scrupulous agent, wlio will sell it out as (verbally) guaranteed ‘ H R ’ Tn rnn 
sidenng the purchase of reputed Australian-grown seed weshould, if possibletknow some' 
taiiig of Its origin and from whence it was imported; otherwise when the crop has reaelud 
maturity we may, when comparing it with our neighbor’s plots, be disappointed with the 
result. Auitryia possesses quite a long list of enthusiastic and eminently practical 
expenmcntyists m wheat varieties, _ who not only grow all the best known and most 
vayabls wheats, but cross and hybridise the various varieties, and thus further increase 

sole object of securing either a more prolific variety—one 
capable of withstanding the natural wheat enemies—or one more suited to their particular 
loeal conditions ; hence m travel ing through the various districts througlmu the „ W 
powmg area of the Commonwealth we find comparative local production in ml „ • 'Uioat- 
holding the pride of place in the annual yield per acre Y 

favorites with the best from some of these more distant districts the iJults are TmZv 
instances far fiom satisfactory to either party in the transaction Still tlm ^ 

that the originators of the various ieadingbhelts have irtrSilgate ^ 
wheatgrowers to the extent of thousands of pounds In regard to lUn. ^ .1 

unti within the la.st three years no one appefred to considef tlm LcesStv oFalTw * ^ 
similar practice.? with the object of securing somewhat .similar results in the matter nrf 
substantial increase in our fodder yields Rlio-lifiv ^ matter of a 

the chairman of the Victorian State Rivers and Water Supply ComL'ssion Mead, 

operations in the direction indicated at Tatiira, in the Goulbourn vIrcv 
started out on similar lines on the local Experimental Farm Th^ J we 

include South Au,stralian, Hunter RiveUTiSan 

Peruvian. The reason I place the two last-named at the end of fid Arabian, and 

of these varieties is not at present procurable in AustralL ' Ath kintL'RteerTurkestT'^ 
Provence, and American varieties I have had a Jtn ei , iurkestan, 

river, the results of which were to confirm our past season’s tests farther up the 

toas. VThe land was then fallowed and thMo^hr^o^kup'trarif MH 
jamSrlsujted in T^TmlnkrlA^^ Sr"eb,“ A^h'tk 

SteitfehSHSS^^^ 

Its American reputation as such The second cut ivtnri thus upholding 

difference in the various plots became more prkinenf 
as follows:-South Australian 12?onrTd^Ts ® 

e61bs.^hay, Hunter River, 10^,onsT3clr 


TS iw yuns IJCWCS. ytil 

. emviaUj 9 tons Ibcwts. 85Ibs. green feddpr 


tons 4owts. 7JbP, hay; Provence, 
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9 tons 5cwts. 921bs. green fodder, 3 tons 3cwts. 1041bs. hay; Turkestan, 8 tons 
IScwts. 5libs, green fodder, 2 tons 14cwts. 102lbs. hay; Arabian, 8 tons lOcwts. 
681bs. green fodder, 2 tons IScwts. 221bs. hay; American, 7 tons lOcwts. 901bs. 
green fodder, 2 tons Gcwts. 291bs. hay. From this it will be seen that the average 
crop dried out about three to one despite a big difference in yields. The third general cut 
was made at the beginning of March, and resulted in a lighter yield throughout, when the 
same order of precedence obtained. The March floods of alkali-charged water from Rocky 
Gully and Preamimma Creeks, although effectively checking the general growth of six 
varieties, proved conclusively that the Peruvian is capable of withstanding excessive 
watering beyond any of the others under notice. The Ai’abian suffered the most, and 
wilted back to the crown wherever it was submerged; the other five suffered to a less 
extent, while the Peruvian grew throughout and blossomed well. Added to this fact, it 
now occupies the first place, for the coming cut. The Arabian was the first to send up new 
growth after the submersion, and still maintains its position as the most rapid grower after 
each cutting. The most desirable jioint in lucerne value is the proportion of leaf to the 
stalk, and when taking this into consideration with the other points in arriving at a decision 
the first years results should work out about as follows :—South Australia first, Arabian 
second, Peruvian third, Provence and Hunter River fourth (about equal), Turkestan fifth, 
and American a bad last. Not only did that variety remain stationary after the March 
flood, but it was the only plot which contained dodder, thei’c being three ajjpearances of 
that deadly lucerne scourge. At present the other varieties will average approximately 
from 18in. to 2ft. in. height, while the latter has not yet covered the crown of the plant. 
Turkestan appears to suffer no.xt on the list through excess of water, yet it continues to 
give a satisfactory yield per cut. To further tost the merits of H.unter River and Turkestan 
three-quarter acre plots, on as neaiiy as possible similar land, were planted with the respec¬ 
tive. varieties in May, 1909. In this case the latter-named variety has easily maintained 
a substantial lead in value and weight throughout the season. Judging from a close 
examination of this reputed Hunter River plant, it is either an American seed or else it has 
been grown from such. At any rate, it certainly does not warrant tlie difference in price 
paid for it as ‘‘ H.R.'’; in fact, the difference could with justice be credited to the Turkestan, 
which actually cost 6d. per pound leas. My experience is that American (Halt Lake) seed 
does not compare favorably in regard to growth with the other varieties on the market as 
far as the Murray Valley lands are concerned, while, on the other hand, Californian seed 
holds its own with them. Turkestan is credited with giving more satisfactory yields on 
a minimum of moisture than the others, and local indications to date appear to substantiate 
such an argument. I want it clearly and distincly understood by all that I hold the 
highest possible opinion concerning the value of true Hunter River seed, grown from im¬ 
ported Provence, Hungarian, Spanish, or Ce<lifornian, but I consider the public are more 
than justified in objecting to be gulled into buying ordinary imported European or Ameri¬ 
can seed regardless of variety at Hunter River prices. My recommendation to xu'ospective 
lucerne-growers is to purchase if possible guaranteed true South Australian or Hunter 
River seed, but in the event of the necessary guarantee not being satisfactory try Provence, 
Hungarian, or Turkestan. Bo not sow the latter on any but well-drained soil. To be on 
the safe side in buying South Australian seed, it is desirable, if possible to ascertain the 
source of the original seed. Hitherto all the local seed which has come under my notice 
has given most gratifying results. Land intended for lucerne must possess a good drainage 
to secure anything like successful results. It does not x^articularly matter as to the quality 
of the soil so long as it does not contain too high a percentage of clay or alkali. The area 
should be fallowed at least three months before sowing, the weeds eradicated, and the soil 
well worked up with a scarifier, disc or Acme harrow and pulveriser, and rolled when ready 
for the seed. With a properly-prepared seed bed from lOlbs. to Ifflbs. of good seed is suffi¬ 
cient to ensure a satisfactory stand. The soil, should if possible, contain a sufficiency of 
moisture to germinate and carry the plant into its fourth leaf. Harrow lightly or brush 
the seed in and again roll the land with the object of excluding as much air as possible and 
securing a firm seed bed. Fall sowing—^.e., in April and May^—is the safest proposition, 
as it x>ermits the seed to get a fair start, while the ordinary winter rain maintains a good 
root growth and places the j^lant beyond the danger of a dry October. Should the district 
prove subject to heavy frosts a nurse crop of barley sown at the rate of not more than 
three-quarters of a bushel per acre is often a necessity. Land containing any appreciable 
quantity of saline matter should always be sown in the fall, so that the winter rains may 
hold back the alkali from the soil surface until early in the summer. In the meantime the 
plant has secured a fair start, and as it can withstand a fairly liberal percentage of salts— 
provided always the drainage is good and the soil kept moist-satisfactory crops may be 
expected. For spring sowing the land should be ploughed early in the winter so as to 
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permit tiie ,-^ini, rain, and frost to propei-iy weather the soil. Sow as early i:n .September 
possible to allow the young plants to become established before the heat of summer. 
'No nurse crop is ciesiraJ.)le or necessary vvitii spring sowing. In concluding 1 might remailv 
that with a view of allowing lucerne-growers generally to test the apparent merits of 
Arabian and Peruvian, the Minister of Agriculture has ordered half a ton of the formei* and 
a ton of the latter. Should the Department be successful in importing the seed, it will l)e 
be distributed throughout the State to growers in .small lots at actual cost price.” Mi‘. 
iMcIiitosli was lieartiiy thanked for liis "valuable paper, and a mimlrer of (piestioiis put 
were satisfactorily answered, and a general discussion ensued. Mr. Pulleine said the plots 
of Iiicenie on his block on the Mobilong reclaimed swamp had .been affected with dodder, 
and lie had burnt thistles and spread fresh manure over the affected parts. This had had 
the desired effect of killing the weed. He considered, however, that if the lucerne were 
cut continually the weed would be exterminated. The Chairman said dodder was a dan¬ 
gerous enemy of the lucerne plant if allowed to come to maturity. Fortunately it had 
beeji detected in its early stage on the reclaimed swamp lands and checked, hut it would 
need watching, as he had seen it make more rapid growth there than anywhere else in the 
State. Stock carried the seed from place to place. He also warned growlers against 
lucerne tylenehus, which he had seen on the reclaimed lands also. In I'eply to a question 
the Chairman stated that lucerne should not be grazed until it had been sown for 12 montlis 
or 18 months. He had seen lucerne only pdanted six months completely destroyed thi'ougii 
stock being allowed to graze on it. The crown had been eomp^letely eaten away, and tjie 
plant, not having suftieient roothold, had died. With ordinary care lucerne would li\u> 
many years. He knew of an instance at Henmark where a plot of lucerne planted in 1891 
was still flourishing splendidly. This was the first meeting of this Branch, and at tlie 
outset it was decided to have all the publications received from the Department bound in 
volumes. [Thi.s is a very wise course to pursue. Bound volumes, p)ai'ticularly of tlie 
Journal with its index, would prove of great value to any Brandi for reference.-^Eo.'l. 


Parrakie, April 16. 

Pbesent.'—M essrs. Dayman (chair), Willis, Wittwer, F. and W. Threadgold, O. and C. 
Heinze, Sowerby, Schmidt, Beelitz, and Short (Acting Hon. Sec.). 

Sheep for the District.— A general discussion took place as to the advisableness of 
farmers in this district keeping sheep. Members agreed that sheep would do very well on 
this country, but it would be necessary to yard them at night on account of the dingoes. 

Quality of Bluestone.— After discussing the question of the strength of bluestone 
sold to farmers for wlieat pickle, it was resolved that in the opinion of this brancii tliis 
commodity should be sold subject to Government supervision and analysis. 


Mhine Villa, April 22. 

(Average annual rainfall, 10Jin.) 

Present.— -Messrs. Payne (chair), Hayden, Deane, Hecker, and Vigar (Hon. See.). 
Pickling Seed Wheat. —After considerable discussion of this question members 
were of opinion that in this district it was always best to pickle seed wheat, even if sown 
on dry land. Half a pound of bluestone to 4bush. of wlieat was the quantity most favored. 
No one had tried other pickles for this xmrpose. 


Sutherlands, April 23. 

(Average annual rainfall, 9in.) 

Present. —Messrs. Snell (chair), Mibus, Dohnt, Byrnes, Broadbent, Doecke, Twartz 
(Honv Sec,), and two visitors. ' " , 

Conservation of Water.— The Hon. Secretary initiated a discussion on the question 
of conserving water. After considering such schemes as Brady Greek and large reservoirs 
in the hills near Eudunda, members were of opinion that the most satisfactory and per¬ 
manent arrangement wmuid be found in pumping from the River Alurray. 
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SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT, 

Clierry Gardens, Marcli 22. 

(Average annual rainfall, 33in.) 

Present.— xMessrs. Lewis (chair), T. and A* Jacobs, Kayser, C., I., and (1- Ricks, Broad- 
bent, 11. and J. Strange, Ciirnow (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Potato-growing. —Mr. H. Strange read the following paper on potato-growing :— 
“ To prepare the soil, give it a fair dressing of farmyard manure, about S tons to the acre, 
and lOcwls. of Excelsior bone manure or bonedust. 1 believe this manure is the best 
for potato crops, as it has both forcing and sustaining qualities. Tlien dig or plough the 
ground about lOin. deep, work the manures well into the soil, and leave it in a loose state. 
For early crops in our district begin to plant at the end of July or the beginning of August; 
on the hillsides and in the gullies the beginning of September, but finish planting not later 
than the end of October, unless the land can be irrigated. Cut the seAs longitudinally, 
and so as to have not less than three good eyes in each; but if for summer planting, plant 
round or small potatoes, as the hot land would dry up the setts. Then sprinkle wood 
ashes o ver the setts till they all have a coat of ash on the cut part. Tins will pre vent them 
from rotting in the soil, and will encourage growth. Plant the setts wdth an old spade or 
dibbler in rows 1ft. lOin. a|)art, with 14in. between the setts in the row. Just befoi'c the 
potato comes through the toj) soil harrow the land well, and this will desti'oy small wei'ds 
and hel]) the ])otato tlirougli. \\1ien about 3in. liigh well choj) or lioe or work the ground 
with a liorse. Give another light hoeing to destroy the weeds, and tnouid or bank up 
tlie growing crop as soon as it is high enough. Select the best-grown seed. Rough and 
small samjdes are pooi- cro|>pers, having but little vitality. Obtain tlie seed from anotlier 
locality, if possible, as a change is best. The best sorts to plant for our distried. for liillside 
crops are Pinkeyes, Bismarcks, White Prolifics ; for flats and swam|> lands, Up-to-dates, 
Carmen’s No. 1, Snowliakes, Warriors, or Browm Rivers. The croi>s should be dug and 
marketed when the tops wither aw^ay. Before I irrigated my potato croi>s (> tons to the 
acre was a good crop, even on the swamp land, but now I obtain 12 tons and more to the; 
acre, even from the hillsides, and I have averaged as much as 20 tons to the acre off .s|)ec‘ial 
plots. It pays to irrigate, because it requires only the same tillage for a heavy ero|) 
as for a small one. About five years ago a representative from an Adelaide firm dealing 
in agricultural implements, engines, &c., was travelling through a district on the River 
Torrens, about 16 miles from Adelaide. He called on a farmer to solicit an order from 
him for some fertilisers. This man had three acres of potatoes on the hank of the rivet' 
looking very withered through lack of moisture. The representative sold him an oil 
engine and pump. He irrigated the potatoes, and through the extra crop obtained tliat 
season and the following season he was able to pay for a 6|-horsepower oil engine, a cem- 
trifugal pump, and a large quantity of piping. There are millions of gallons of water 
running to waste under our hills and gullies, which could be raised and used profitably 
on our potato cro])s. To be a successful potato-grower you uuist irrigate as well as cul¬ 
tivate.” Mr. Jaciobs could not agree that to make potato-growing profitablts it was 
necessary to irrigate. He grew potatoes successfully without irrigation. He always 
planted 2ft. between the rows. He did not favor ploughing ; he thoiiglit digging better. 
He always dug his own ground, and this year he manured witli 4cwts. of cirude salt and 
4cwt.s. of bonedust, and he dug 23 tons from three and a half acres. He agret'd that 
irrigation paid for tlie summer crop, but preferred to plant one-eye setts rather than those 
of four eyes. Mr. Ricks {ireferred digging the ground. He did not tliirik it necessary 
to plant such large piecT^s. Mr. Jesse Strange said they had ajiplied seaweed to laml 
without any benefit. Mr. Strange, in reply, said that idoughing was necessary to t‘om- 
pete with the trade. He thought two good shoots neet^ssary to produce a big cro}>. 


Clarendon. March 31. 

(Avei'age annual rainfall, 331 in.) 

Present.— ]\lessrs. White (chair), Hilton, Spencer, A., A. A., H. C., and E. H’arjier, 
Shiedow, Dmimill, Phelps (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Wool pRODircTiON. —Mr. C. Mathews gave an address on this subject and displayed 
about 50 varieties of wool He said there were many different classes of wool, and lEat 
sheej) should accordingly be drafted out before shearing. Shee|) should be ke|)t in tlie 
best possible condition to encourage the growth of the wool, and wlien classing only tlie 
best wool should be put in the top grade. Many questions were i>iit to and answered liy 
the speaker. 
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HSngabledlnga. April 8 . 

(Average annual rainfall, 30in.) 

PiiESEXT._Messrs. Allen (chair). A., F., and Felix DeCaux, Gill, Ghenoweth (Hon. 

Sec.), and three visitors. 

Visit to Mylor Typical ORCHARD.—Instead of^tlie usual meeting members visited 
this orchard- They were very impressed with* the regularity and syininetry of the various 
fruit trees. Some* of the numerous varietie.s of apples which were new to the visitors 
were favorably coinniented upon, and members desired to obtain some wood for budding 
and grafting next spring. A plot of English nuts showed very vigorous powth, and 
members thought they would make a good shelter for fruit trees if grown in their own 
gardens. 


Gnmeraclia, April 18. 

(Average ammal rainfall, 33in.) 

Present. —Messrs. Porter (chair), Moore, Randell, Cornish, Bond, {Stephens, Lee (Hon. 
Sec.), and one visitor. 

Fodder Crops. —An interesting discussion followed the reading of Mr. Pearson’s 
(Meadows) paper on this subject. Mr. Bond said growing maize for dairy cows seldom 
gave good, results, as there was too much labor attached to it. Mangolds were a good 
fodder for cows and pigs. Big crops could be grown on good soil. For growing lucerne 
he considered sandy soil the best. Sowing on black, heavy flats would be a failure/ 
Mr. Randell said lucerne w>-as a failure on flats, as it could not stand the water in winter. 
He believed that lucerne hay was more nutritious than other Idnds. He had grown 
mangolds up to 141bs. in weight; 50 tons per acre was a fair crop. It was necessary 
to use plenty of manure and to work the ground well. He had also grown big crops of 
maize, but found cows lost flesh on it. Maize should he turned into ensilage to get the 
best results from it. He thought feeding to increase the cream would also increase the 
milk flow. IMr. Cornish said that lucerne hay mixed with oaten hay made splendid feed. 
Lucerne did best on dry, loose, soil. He had growui maize, but it involved too much labor 
when feeding a large number of cows. Mr. Moore thought applications of lime to the land 
would be of great benefit. He said that £12 10s. would have to be expended to grow 
one acre of mangolds, but if 80 tons w’ere secured it would pay well. He had grown 
enormous crops of maize. Cow-s were very fond of this fodder, but it would not keep 
them in condition. ® 


Hartley, Marcli 28. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16m.) 

Present. —Messrs. Tydeman (chair), Hudd, G. and T. Phillips, Paech, Pratt, and 
Bermingham (Hon. Sec,). 

The Care and Treatment of Foals.— A paper on this subject, WTitten by Mr. J. 
Stanton, was read and discussed. Owing to the demand for horses at the present time, 
there was a tendency to breed from practically any mares. This, he considered, to be a 
mistake. Suitable mares should be mated to such stallions as w^ould produce stock for 
which there was the greatest demand of all. It was very important to give the mare 
proper attention and plenty of feed when the foal is sucking, as it was absolutely neces¬ 
sary that the foal should foe kept growling. When the mare would no longer supply 
sufficient milk to keep the foal growing it should be taken away and be hand-fed. Before 
taking it from the mare, however, he thought it well to feed them together for a time, 
so that the foal would learn where the feed-box was and become accustomed to it. When 
weaning the foal he would let it suck a few times after the mother was taken away, as 
this seemed to satisfy both mare and foal, and neither would fret over the parting. He 
would handle the foal as soon as possible after this and teach it to lead and tie up. When 
handled in this way while foals colts 3 years old could be caught and wnuld follow as soon 
as the rope was placed round their necks. Lifting a foaFs feet from time to time saved 
a lot of trouble when the time came for it to be shod. These and other things, such as 
cleaning down the coat, would accustom it to what follow^ed later, but too much petting 
should be avoided. A good discussion follow^ed. Members did not believe in letting 
the foal suck wheir once it had been taken from the mare. They also thought it should 
be handled from the time it was a few weeks old. 
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Longwood, March 26, 

(Average annual rainfall, 37in.) 

pBESENT.—Messrs. Hughes (chair), J. and W. Nicholls, Daley, Oiim, CTlyde, Vogel, 
Pritchard, Coles (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Homestead Meeting. —This meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. E. W. Pritchard. 
The orchard was laid out on the hillsides, sloping in a north-easterly direction, so that the 
trees were well sheltered from westerly winds. The soil on this side of^tlie range was 
deeper and richer than tliat on the slopes facing the sea. A row of Cleopatras and Dunn’s 
Seedling apple trees was particularly beautiful and clean, and the visitors were informed 
that an underground drain close to these trees had been responsible for their healthy con¬ 
dition. After partaking of refreshments provided by the hostess the business of the 
Branch was attended to. 

Clearing Undergrowth. —Mr. Coles .said he had grubbed some thick undergrowth on 
his property, and wished to know whether it would be wise to leave it lying on the ground 
till next summer, so as to break the force of the winter rains. Members thought that apart 
from the risk of fire the soil would be most benefited by exposure to the sun. They there¬ 
fore advised him to dig the holes for the trees and burn the rubbish in them. Flood 
waters, they said, should be carried off by drains. 

Spraying Problem. —Mr. Oinn wished to know the effect of boiling Burgundy mixture. 
AVhen he poured hot water on the bluestone and soda a sediment w'^as formed instead of a 
clear liquid, but when he boiled the mixture it became quite clear. He wished to know 
whether the chemical action was the same in both cases. [If the bluestone and soda were 
dissolved separately by boiling and mixed when cold there woidd be no difference in the 
solution. If, however, they were boiled together or mixed when nearly boiling it is 
possible that the mineral matter would settle more readily. —Ed.] 

PeaRvS on Quince Stocks. —Members of this Branch are satisfied that pears on quince 
stocks produce fruit equal in color and flavor, if not superior, to those grown in any other 
way. 

Exhibits of —Mr. Oinn tabled a Rome Beauty apple, true to type in tint and 

eye, but exactly the shape of a pear. Two pears were growing near this apple tree. Mr. 
Pritchard also showed a pear-shaped apple from a Duinelow Seedling, but in this case no 
pears were growing near by. 


Port Sllllot, March 1^. 

(Average annual rainfall, 20Jin.) 

Present. —Messrs. Welch (chair), Vince, Green, Pannell, Brown, and Hargreaves (Acting 
Hon. Sec.). 

Too Much Rain. —Members reported that much damage had been done in their gardens 
by the very heavy rains. Near the coast about 5in. had fallen, but a few miles back the fall 
had been from 9in. to 11 in. in four days. Orchards and potatoes suffered considerably. 
Mr. Green had lost SOewts. of sultanas through the wet. 

Lucerne for SHEEP.—The Chairman mentioned that from one acre of this fodder a 
friend had fed 50 sheep for a considerable time, equal in fact to 10 sheep per acre for 12 
months. 

Uses of Peas. —Members considered that in this district, as elsewhere, peas were a good 
change crop for the land and did well. There were some very heavy crops this year, and 
the farmers fed pigs, and topped up sheep and cattle with them. One farmer sold five 
young steers to the local butcher for £50; the animals had been topped up on peas and 
the meat had a splendid rich flavor. 


Uraidia and Saminertown, April 4. 

(Average annual rainfall, 42|in.) 

Present. —Messrs. R. N. Cobbledick (chair), F. Y. Cobbledick, Collins, Harfield, 
Hoffman, Mould, Hart, Hawke, Rowe, Gore, Johnson, Dyer, Kessell, and Snell (Hon. Sec,). 

Annual Meeting.-— This being the annual meeting, the Hon. Secretary submitted his 
report. There had been 11 meetings held, with an average attendance of 12-5 members. 
Papers had been read and discussed on Apple-growing,” “ Manuring,” and ** Oil En¬ 
gines.” Ofiw subjects discussed were-rr“ Pestruotion of Bird Pests,” Potato Pisease/’ 
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“ :\Ia!iiire for New Land,” " Selling Vegetables by Weight,” Lncerne-growing,” “ Watcr- 
j)roof Oilskins for AgrienUuri.sts,”"^^ Standard Fruit Case,” and “ Worms in Horses.” The 
Conference of HTls Branches haol been held under the auspices of this Branch at Uraidla. 

Spraying Fruit Trees. —Following on a discussion on this subject it was stated that 
ineiiibers had now, as the result of e.Yperience, much more faith in spraying than they had 
foniierlv, and that they intended to do a good deal more of it in the future as a eonseqiienee. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

Halan^adoOt March 12. 

Present. —iMessrs. Crouch (chair), Earle, MeColl, D. and B. Tucker, Osborne, Bake# 
Kiddoch, Ellison, Gibb, Guerin, Boyce, and Siidholz (Hon. See.). 

Stock AND Land. —A paper on this subject was read by the Hon. Geo, Riddocli. 
After speaking of the measures necessary to the development of a large, new country, 
the paper proceeded :—“ It is almost beyond conception, but nevertheless a fact, that 
within 80 years of the introduction of sheep into Australia there are nearly* 100 million 
of that class of stock on this continent. This was the largest number of sheep ever recorded 
as running in any country, old or young- In addition, there were many million cattle 
and horses, and these vast stocks and herds, taken as a whole, excelled in quality anything 
I have seen in the many countries visited. Thinking over the causes leading up to such a 
condition of li\'e stock, I have come to the conclusion that out of the comparatively 
small number who came to Australia in the early days, it was the more hardy and enter- 
])rising who went into the wilds or the bush and commenced stock-raising. All the 
conditions being new and the risk of life great, the pioneer’s original inteliigence 
\vas quickened in many ways. WTth faculties so developed, when the stocks and herds 
increased and their returns were considerable, they found tiiemselves able to |>ay higher 
prices for stud animals of a class that would .still further increase the value of the retunivS 
from their floclvs and herds, and the wealth of the country generally. It has no doubt 
surjjrised many that it is wise for a man onmiiig, say, 20,000 sheep to |)ay hundreds or 
even a thousand pound.s for a single ram. But we know that by judicioius use of such 
aniiuals the idif) of wool from the whole of the flocks of sheep could be increased, and 
that the value per |)ound could be increased so that the total value of a clip from 20,000 
sheej) could be increased to the extent of from £1,000 to £2,000 annually. This was a 
big incentive, and led to Australian sheep l>eing raised to a point that made the return 
greater than that obtained from sheep in any other |)art of the world. Although the 
return from the use of high-class cattk; and horses w^as not so immediate, it came, and 
assured a good return on the extra capital invested* Before we knew that we could pro¬ 
duce wlieat that woidd hold its own again.st all competitors Australia had long held tlie 
premier position as a wool-growing country, and this industry was the mainmeans of 
creating the wealth wliieli led to our present prosperous condition. The greater the 
interest the owner takes in his stock the greater pleasure he derives in noting the inijirove- 
ment brought about by his own intelligent application of the knowledge he has awpiired. 
In such a vast extent of country, with such varied conditions, it is not possible to laydown 
any hard and fast rules for the management of stock. T’he rainfall in the area used 
for stock-raising varies from 5m. to 35in. In the one extreme conservation of water 
is the great necessity, and in the other sometimes the getting rid of it, as is the case in 
this district. I havg had experience in the two extremes, and, although the heavy rainfall 
has its drawbacks, it is much to be preferred to droughty conditions. In districts 
with a light rainfall the feed that grows is much more nutritious than the wet parts, where 
the natural salt and other health-giving properties in the soil are dissolved and washed away. 
I have seen the common saltbush of the dry interior growm near Adelaide, and it has lost 
much of its saline property, and again in this district, where the rainfall is still heavier, 
and there is no salt left in the soil. Even in the South-East district the rainfall varies 
from 20in., in the Tatiara district, to 32in. in the southernmost part. And the health 
of the stock is generally better in the first-named district, although the heat is greater 
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and vegetation iviore scanty. When I came to this district the population was small ; 
we had no luaeadamised roads and very few fences, themnly enclosures^ being small 
paddocks on tlie various holdings to keep the working horses, bullocks, and cows : all 
the sheep were shepherded, and the ordinary herd eattle allowed to run at large. The 
country generally I think was more healthy, except on the coast lands, where sheep could 
only be kept for a limited time. One trouble we had then, which was got rid of by judicious 
treatment, was ‘ scab.’ Many peo])le thought this disease could not be eradicated 
by external treatment, but this proved to be a mistake. A gentleman now alive (Mr, 
H. T. ]\Iorris, then Chief Inspector of Stock) was one of a very small number who believed 
it |) 0 ssible to eradicate this scourge by dipjnng, and I remember well the careful directions 
he gave me for the mixing of the di})ping fluid, which consisted of Virginian leaf tobacco 
and sidpliur. Footrot was another serious trouble in some parts of the district” mainly 
due to the shepherding and yarding of the sheep, and is a less evil now in consequence 
of the shoe]) running at large. I have, how'ever, found in some cases an increase in this 
ti'ouble, caused by shee]) camping under certain trees in a paddock in the summer where 
there is an accumulation of heating matter, which is calculated to induce footrot. When 
I found that was the case I had these favorite camping places cleared up, and scattered 
lime on them. This should be done every year. The amount of matter to shift after 
the first cleansing is small; the lime is ap])Iied annually. The result has been most satis¬ 
factory. About 45 years ago I started giving stock coarse salt, which, after a time, they 
took readily. After the lapse of some years I recognised that something more than salt 
was necessary, and after (mnsulting with some people with a greater knowledge than I 
had, decided that iron was what was wanted, and that in tlie sulpiiate form was best. 
Tlie salt being given in troughs, the suljfiiate of iron, which is in comi)aratively small 
crystals, was mixed witlv it in the pro])ortion of Ub. of iron to lOlbs. or 12Vbs. of salt. 
The (piantity of the mixture taken averages, as nearly as possible, 1 ton for each 1,000 
sheep per annum, and has proved most benelhual, improving the health of the stock, 
reducing the death rate, and increasing the weight of wool. I was not altogether satisfied 
with the salt and sulphate of iron, and searched round for something that could be given 
with the salt and iron that would be more likely to reach worms in the intestines and 
lungs, and came to the conclusion that turpentine was the best thing to give, thinking 
that the craving for salt woxikl overcome the natural dislike for the strong smelling tur¬ 
pentine. After giving it a long trial, the attempt to induce the sheep to take this was 
gi\u.‘n up as ho])eless, much to iny regret. Some years ago I met a gentlemen interested 
in stock in Queensland, who told me that sheep took the salt with turpentine in it. So 
I started my experiment over again, putting at first only a very small quantity of turpen¬ 
tine into the salt. The result for some months was the same as in the former occasion, 
and if I had not been told that the stock did take it in Queensland, I might have given it 
up again; but that knowledge prompted me to think that in time the craving for salt 
would assort itself, and that the stock would take it, with or without turpentine. This 
surmise proved right, tlie salt and iron with the added pint of turpentine now being taken 
rt^adily, witli results tliat have much surpassed my expectations, ^[y sheef) do much 
better, grow to a greater size, cut more wool, and the death rate is less. Among.st other 
tilings 1 find necessary to improve the health of the stock in this wet district is to drain 
oil as much of the surface water as possible, and also to let daylight in by removing useless 
timber and particularly in clearing up fallen tree.s, which serve as a cover for parasites. 
I have also found it a great advantage when clearing to get the ashes from the heaps 
scattered as far as possible, say with a long-handled shovel. This supplies a fertilising 
element in the shape of potash [Also lime,—E d.], and also secures the growth of grass 
at once wfiere the heafis were burned, instead of only moss for many years after the burn¬ 
ing. This is a system which might be applied with even greater advantage when land 
is cleared for.cultivation, as we all know that where heaps of wood are burnecl prior to cul¬ 
tivation there is a rank growth of straiv but little grain. If the ashes had been scattered 
it would have improved the crop on the area over which they were spread as well as on 
the patch where the wood was burned. One other matter I have proved is the great 
advantage of supplying stock mth pure water from w^ells, instead of allowing them to 
drink at swamps polluted in so many ways, and in wdiich the germs of disease exist. When 
swamps are too deep to drain I usually fence them to prevent the stock from getting to 
the contaminated water. Cultivators are teaching ns many lessons; amongst them 
is that by the use of fertilisers better crops all round are grown, and further, that land 
that at one time would not give a return to cultivators can now be used profitably, and 
poor land as well as rich will, after phosphate are used, grow more grass and be much 
more healthy for stock than it was before. I consider that, in a smaller way, the farming 
community should do what the large holders did, that is, keep nothing but good stock, 
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wliicli would not only give them pleasure to own, but much greater profit.” In reply 
to a question, Mr. Riddooh'said he gave his sheep about a pint of turpentine to a hundred¬ 
weight of salt. 

Potatoes. —Mr- Osborne tabled samples of potatoes, grown on his farm, of the following 
varieties :—Plonters, Pinkeyes, Italians, Peach Blossoms, Up-to-date, and Redskins. 
The Pionters and Pinkeyes were said to be the best yieklers under locM conditions. 


KalaH^adoo, April S. 

Present.— Messrs. McGoll (chair), Earle, McDonald, Rake, Osborne, J. and R. Boyce* 
Morris, Bennett, Tucker, Ellison, Hunt, jun., and Sudholz (Hon. Sec.). 

Exhibits of Ebuxt. —Mr. Earle tabled sam]iles of w^ell-growm Eive-Crown Pippin apples 
grown by himself. Mr. Ellison showed some immense peaches of beautiful quality, but 
unfortunately the name of the variety was unknown to those present. Several varieties 
of apples were tabled by Mr. Sudholz, viz. :—Jonathan, Cleopatra, Dunn’s Seedling, 
Emperor Alexandra, and Cornish Aromatic. 


Heitti, April 2. 

Present. —Messrs, Lambert (chair), Aberli, Eulwood, Farrant, Williams, Godlee, Lock* 
Dali, Makin, Tyner, and Draper (Hon. Sec.). 

Wheat-GROWING. —A general discussion on wheat-growing took place. Members were 
of opinion that in this district it was not wise to sow until after the first rain fell, and that 
June wms the beat month of all for seeding. It was considered that deep ploughing was 
best for the local soils, and that from 701bs. to JOOlbs. of super, per acre was the most 
beneficial quantity to apply. Mr. Makin thought it best to drill in 40lbs. to the acre with 
the seed, and another 401bs. per acre about six weeks later. 


Lsicindale, March. 19 , 

(Average annual rainfall, 224in.) 

Present. —Messrs. Rayson (chair), Carmichael, Dow, Langberg, Tavender, Rivett, 
T. W. G. and W. M. Seeker (Hon. Sec.). 

Potato-growing. —A paper written on this subject by Mr. J. McMon'on was read. It 
was to the following effectHaving selected a suitable piece of land, it should be well 
ploughed to a depth of from 1ft. to 18in. in, say, the month of April, after rain. About 
two months later a thorough working with a spring-tooth scarifier or similar implement 
should follow. Carefully selected seed of good size should be cut into sets and planted 
about 16in. apart with from 24in. to 30in. between the rows. He w^ould use a single- 
furrow plough for planting, as with this implement it was easier to make a straight furrow, 
and this was important for the later workings. About two or three weeks after planting 
he would harrow. Leaving the soil fairly open for the first few weeks allowed free access 
of air, and prevented many of the seed from rotting. Three w^eeks later they could again 
be harrowed without doing any damage to the young plants. Every two or three weeks 
after this with a single-horse scarifier the soil between the rows should be worked, the first 
time with the hoes on the implement, and after that with the mouldboards in position to 
earth up the plants. Coarse weeds could be cut up with a hand hoe. In this district the 
best time to plant was September. Some growers sprinkled manure in the rows by hand ; 
others had an attachment to the plough worked by a chain or belt from the wheel, but he 
considered the best way was to drill a good quantity of manure into the land just before 
planting. Any manure not taken up by the potato crop would benefit the succeeding 
green crop. If the land was properly worked, potatoes and greenstuff could be grown 
alternately for many years on the same ground. In the discussion which followed. Mi. 
Rivett said he had applied potato manure as a top dressing without any apparent result. 
He was convinced that thorough working was absolutely necessary for the best returns. 
Mr. Tavender thought the best way %a8 to drill in the manure, Mr. Seeker had seen in the 
MiEicent district a splendid contrivance carried on the plough by means of uhich the 
manure was deposited in the furrow where the potatoes were to be sown. In this way the 
full beaefit of the fertiliser was obtained by , the crop of tubers, 
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Momit Gamliler. April 9. 

(Average annual rainfall, 314in.) 

Peesein'T. —Messrs. Sassanowsky (chair). Smith, Holloway, Major, Bodey, Pritchard, 
Riiwoldt, Watson, Sutton, Keegan, Dow, Kilsby, and Collins (Hon. Sec.). 

Dodoee on Lucerne.— Mr. T. Millhouse had left wdth a member of the Branch a 
l)iinch of liiceme tiiickly intertwined with a parasitical plant which most of the members 
pronounced to be dodder. To get rid of it some advocated plenty of salt. Mr. R. Smith 
said the only way to effectually clear it out was to cover the patch with chaff or something 
else that would burn slowly, and burn it out. He got rid of it that way. Of coui’se, 
the lucerne and everything else was killed by the burning ; but that was the best way 
of getting rid of the dodder, and it should be done soon. The sample was forwarded to 
the Secretary Advisory Board for absolute identification, [This is dodder. The best 
treatment is that recommended by Mr. Smith.—^E d.] 

Rich and Poor Lan d Crops. —In further discussion of this subject Mr. R. Smith thought 
grasses grown on good land were superior to those grown on poor land. Stock fattened 
on rich pastures around Mount Gambier were better than stock fattened on poor land. 
He was of opinion that chaff grown on good land weighed half as much again as that 
grown on poor land, while Mr. Holloway was just as certain it did not. He believed straw 
grown on good land grew too rank, although there was more of it, and it had less grain 
in it than that grown on inferior land. Mr. A. Dow believed anyone wanting to fatten 
stock, and having a choice, would select good land ; and he thought that a certain amount 
of feed from poor land was not so good as the same quantity from rich land. He con¬ 
sidered that cereals or grass from good land was better proportioned, and therefore 
better for the animals as feed. The straw from the poorer land might be as sweet, but 
it did not fatten as well. Mr. Bodey thought that the grass and cereals off: the poor land 
was 30 per cent, better than the hay off the rich land. In rich land the crops were too 
heavy and coarse, and there was a lot more flag on them. Grass grown on rich land was 
superior to tliat on the poor land. Mr. Kilsby had some land at Red Camp; it was sandy 
country, and the lambs from there and fat sheeji invariably “ died ” splendidly, as the 
butchers say. Cattle also fattened there turned out well; but if they went into poorer 
country still further on they could not get them fat. They looked well to the eye, but 
did not turn out well when slaughtered. Th|re was less fat on the kidneys, &o. He 
thought that oat straw from his Red Camp country was better than that from his Moorak 
property; it grew rank at Moorak. Mr. Rnwoldt found that a heavy crop from rich 
land was far sxiperior to a crop from poor land. If manure were used the grass and hay 
grown on poor land was better for stock. Mr. Bodey said the question was whether 
a ton of stuff f rom rich land was better than a like quantity from poor land. He did not 
think Mr. Colebatch or anyone else could say that a crop 6ft. high was equal in quality 
to one 2ft. or 3ft. high; therefore he said the crop from poorer land was better than 
that from I'ich land. It had more head in proportion to the straw. Mr. Sutton said 
that as far as his e.Kperience went the hay they grew on the stiff red soil with clay bottom 
was much better for horses than that grown on the light land. He thought the stiff’ red 
soil with clay subsoil was ideal land for growing fodder. By a majority of one the following 
resolution was carried:—'‘That this meeting considers that there is more nutriment 
and f{;ittening qualities in cereals grown on ricli land—that is, land capable of growing 
3 tons )>er acre—tlian on poor land capable of growing only IJ tons of hay per acre.” 
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AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS 


Tiie following publications have been issued by the Departmeiit 5 
and are available for distribution at prices mentioned :— 

Pruning of Fruit Trees, by G. Quinn, Is. 3d.; posfe'd,"'.Is. 7d. 

Yinegrowers* Manual, by A. Sutherland, 6d.; posted, 7d. 

Reports of Conferences of Australasian Fruitgrowers held aT' Bris¬ 
bane and Wellington, Is. each, or Is. 3d. if posted. 

Journal of Department of Agriculture of South Aus- 

traliUj Is. per annnm, in advance; 3d. per copy. 

Any of the following Bulletins and Leaflets may he obtained by send¬ 
ing a penny stamp for postage:—- 

Agricultural Miscellaneous: Milling Characteristics of Australian 
Wheats; Semi-arid America—Its Climate Compared with that 
of South Australia; Agricultural College, Roseworthy—^Harvest 
Reports; Agricultural College, Roseworthy—Reports on Per¬ 
manent Experiment Field; Rust-resistant Wheats; Reports 
on Agricultural Experiments; iMoxious Weeds; The South 
Australian Wheat Yield, Season 1907-8; Improvement of 
Cereals; Dry-farming in America; Congress Reports; Lucerne 
Hay; House-building in New Districts; The Amount of 
Spirit which can be Extracted from a Ton of Raisins; 
Irish Potato Blight; An Enquiry into South Australian Con¬ 
ditions ; Milling Charactenstics of South Australian Wheats; 
Bunt Tests. 

Chemistry and Soils: Soil Surveys; Available Plant Food in Soil; 
Reclamation of Land. 

Horticulture: Select List of Fruit Trees; Preserving, Canning, and 
Drying Fruits; The Lemon in Sicily; Defects in Export Apples; 
Apple Mussel Scale; Some Notes on Almonds ; When to Apply 
Bordeaux Mixture; Fruit Flies; Fruit Maggot-fly Pests; The 
Codlin Moth ; Fruit-drying for Beginners; Fruit-drying in Cali¬ 
fornia ; Banded Pumpkin Beetle; Bordeaux Mixture and other 
Fungicides. 

Stock: Stomach and Bowel Disorders of the Horse; The Branding 
of Stock; Review of the Wool Season; Bot-fly; Worms in Horses. 

Dairying: Taints and Flavors in Dairy Produce; Milking of Cows; 
List of Dairy Factories; Instructions for Milk and Cream 
Suppliers; Spaying of Cows* 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


file Pepartment of Agriculture. 

Tlie compliment tliat was paid to the Department of' Agriculture by the 
Peake-Biitler Goveriinient in giving it a Minister entirely to itself lias been 
practically repeated by tlie new Premier (Mr. Verran) in liis allotment of 
the portfolio of Minister of Agriculture and Industry to the Hon. J. P. Wilson^. 
M.L.C. It is a matter of satisfaction to the officers that the growing im» 
portance of the department has been so recognised, because it is a distinct 



HON* J. P. WILSON, M.L.C., Minister of Agriculture. 


help to the speedy and successful carrying on of their work to have a Minister- 
who has not to devote the bulk of his time to another large department. 
Mr. Wilson has always taken a keen interest in the agricultural industry, 
not only of South Australia, but Australia generally, and so far as lus travels 
enable him to speak he knows of no better cereal or fruit-producing country 
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than this State, and lie holds the opinion that in both these lines we slioiild 
lead the Commonwealth both as regards quality a,.nd quantity. No effort 
will be wanting on his part to help the State retain her reputation as a holder 
of world's championship prizes in wheat, apples, and butter, and to en¬ 
courage every branch of agricultural industry, at the same time not for¬ 
getting the fact that the consumer must be regarded as a factor so far as 
economic production is concerned. Those branches of the department 
which have been established for the benefit of producers in opposition to 
or in the absence of private enterprise will have his warmest sympathy, 
and he will not be disposed to give more than due weight to criticism coming 
from persons interested in rival schemes of trades. The Government Export 
Department, the Government Butter Factory, and the egg circles system, 
will thus have his strong support, and every facility will be given them for 
extending their operations, such as by the suggested appointment of in- 
.spectors in connection with the egg circles system, part of wliose duty it 
would be to visit various centres and explain the system. Mr. Wilson in¬ 
tends to bring himself into close relationship with, producers by attending 
Bureau conferences from time to time, and by this means obtain first-hand 
information as to their requirements. The new Mijiister has taken up the 
office recently provided in the building at the corner of Flinders Street and 
Victoria Square, and most of the staff of the department now have offices 
in the same building. 


■A Mew Experimeiita! Farm. 

Arrangements have been made with Messrs. Claridge Bros, whereby they 
have placed at the disposal of the department nearly 3,000 acres of land 
between Petersburg and Yimta, in the hundred of Minburra, for the purpose 
•of experimental work on dry farming lines. A large proportion of this land, 
on which there is a nice homestead, dams, and other improvements, has been 
farmed within the last 20 years. It is too late this season to put any of it 
under crop except a small portion for hay. The greater portion of the land 
is cleared, and fallowing operations will be commenced forthwith. 


'Eiiglisti Tests of Soiitli Aestrallae Wlieats. 

In order to demonstrate the value of South Australian wheat to buyers 
and millers in England the South Australian Trade Commissioner in London 
(Major A. E. M. Norton) recently recommended the Minister of Agriculture 
to authorise the shipment to him of samples of typical varieties, part of the 
shipment to be placed in the hands of English experts qualified to report 
on their milling and baking values and the balance to be exhibited at different 
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exliibitioiis tliroiigliout England. The selecting of the wheat was left in tlie 
iiaiids of Professor Angus, who secured representative samples as follows :— 
From Mr. F. Coleman, Sacldlewmrth, 40 bags of Tarragon, 57 of Pratt's Come¬ 
back, seveii of Special Comeback, and seven of Jonathan ; from Mr. J't, 
Saiidow, .B,rinkworth, 37 bags of John Brown, 42 of Yandilla King, and 41 
of Federation ; from the Roseworthy Agricultural College, 20 bags of King's 
Red and 20 of Gluyas. Most of these varieties are those generally grown, 
Tarragon and Jonathan being included as examples of the more recently 
introduced wheats. The wheat was shipped by the Agamemnon on Miyv 
28th, and the result of the tests will be awaited with much interest by farmers.. 


Examlfiatloii of Stallions, 

In September, 1908, the Stock Department, as the result of a deputation 
from the Royal Agricultural Society to tlie Commissioner of Crown LandSy 
inaugurated a system of veterinary examination of stallions. It was Made 
compulsory that all stallions competing for prizes at any show subsidised By 
the State should hold the Government certificate of soundness. During last 
year 20 shows were visited by the Government Veterinary Surgeon (Mr.. 
J. F. McEacliran) and his assistant (IMr. OV A. Loxton); 244 stallions were 
examined, 160 certificates were issued, and 62 horses were rejected on account 
of hereditary unsoundness. It is proposed this season to adopt, as far as. 
possible, the system of holding special stallion parades for the purpose of 
granting certificates of soundness prior to the holding of shows. A time* 
table of parades is now being drawn up in collaboration with the various 
agricultural societies. 


Meiir 0 -Piieiimoaia. _ ■ 

An outbreak of pleuro-pneumonia has occurred in cattle recently imported 
from Brighton Downs Station, Queensland; but it is hoped that the prompt 
action taken by the Chief Inspector of Stock and his officers will result in its 
speedy extinction. The Queensland mob were urdnocukted, and un¬ 
fortunately 200 bullocks were sold to graziers in various parts of the State 
before the'disease was discovered. Quarantine camps have been established 
n&r Bruce (92 head) and at Redhill (85 head), and the beasts have been 
inoculated. Some of the diseased bullocks were killed, and some others have^ 
still to be accounted for ; but the inspectors are making diligent search for 
them, and Mr. Keedham does not anticipate any serious' trouble. 
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Tree-Wan ting ort' Farms. 

The necessity of replacingj to some extent, the lost forests of the world is 
becoming more urgent every year—in Australia not less than in other countries. 
In tlie preface to his “Annual Catalogue of Trees for Free Distribution, 
1910--1C Mr. Walter Gill, Conservator of Forests, says—“ It matters not 
wlietlier we regard it from the standpoint of tlie protection trees afford against 
the wind, or from that of the grateful shade they provide in the trying heat 
of tlie summer; whether we consider their function as factors in heautifying 
the landscape, or dwell on their great value as producers of commercial 
lumber—regarded from whatever aspect may be chosen they are a source of 
ever increasing interest."^ It is worthy of note that last year the total 
number of trees distributed amounted to 317,204, the number of applicants 
for which was 1,996. A thousand catalogues were issued, containiiig the 
usual information as to methods of planting, description of trees, and numbers 
obtainable. Trees have now been issued gratis by the department for 28 
years, and during that period 36,994 applications have been received, in 
response to which a total of 7,583,729 trees have been distributed. The 
catalogue contains directions for planting—a most important subject, if 
success is to attend the operation—^the conditions upon which young trees 
will be distributed, a list of the seven State nurseries for the guidance of 
intending applicants, and a brief description of the trees available. It is to 
be hoped that farmers aiid others will avail themselves of the liberality of 
the State to beautify their homes, shelter their stock, and provide a supply 
of timber for future 3 ^ears. 


PrenlHg. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. G. Quinn) writes—“ The falling of the 
leaves is usually taken as a sign of the arrival of the time for beginning to 
prune most orchard trees, but it is no means absolute, and unless the 
grower has a great many trees to prune there is really nothing to be gained 
by starting this work very early. For instance, newl37'-planted trees are 
better left unpriined until the approach of spring, when the buds which are 
likel3^ to produce strong shoots, and wLich have escaped damage frum diseases 
and other causes, can be most readil}’' seen. Further, it may happen that 
accidents from tillage operations will damage portions of the trees, and no 
alternative branches will remain to fill up the blanks in the frame-work if 
the pruning be done immediately after planting. As far as trees of a more 
mature age are concerned there is a distinct advantage to be gained in allow¬ 
ing pruning to remain as late as practicable into the winter, because the 
differences beUveen flower buds and leaf buds are much more readiU detected 
as the winter advances, and the ravages of different gum-producing fungi 
can also be more easil}^ perceived. With regard to the treatment of newly- 
planted trees, the stone fruits, generalh’ speaking, are best trimmed to clean 
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wliipsticks, as displayed in the central stem or leader, and this should be cut 
bach to such a lieiglit from the gi‘ound as is considered desirable under tlie 
•circiirastaaces. Before trimming away the side branches the primer sliould 
observe wlietlier base-buds are formed where they join the main stem, and 
where these are not noticeable the side shoot may be cut 'back to the lowest 
bud upon it, which, of course, is nearest to the main stem. The height at 
wliicli the central leader is cut depends somewhat upon the location; and it 
may be taken as a geiieral rule that the hotter and drier the locality the shorter 
should be tlie stem of the tree. Further, when trees are planted on steep 
hillsides it becomes necessary to give them a slightly elongated stem, so 
that the hranches on the upper slope shall not too readily sweep the ground 
when put to the strain of fruit bearing. In localities subject to late frosts 
stone fruits—such as peaches and apricots—should have a higher stem than 
in districts not subject to sueb frosts. In regard to trimming the lateral 
grovdhs of such fruits as the apple, pear, and plum, which form permanent 
spurs, all of those which are of reasonable length and project outwards fr’oin 
the main frtimework of the tree should be preserved, whilst those projecting 
into the centre should be thinned out, but not necessarily wiioliy suppressed. 
In respect to the pruning of the early ripening kinds of peaches, nothing 
more than thinning out the densely crowded parts should be attempted in 
the winter season.’" 


Berseem, w Egyptian Clover. 

Mr. S. McIntosh, manager of the Murray Bridge Experimental Block, 
writes—i?c the reference to the fodder ‘"berseem" in the report of Pro¬ 
fessor Perkins in the May issue. The remarks of F. G. Carpenter concerning 
this valuable fodder in an able article of his which appeared a few’ years ago 
may be of further interest, particularly to the settlers along the banks of the 
Murray. He writes—Egypt raises a great deal of liay, and it produces 
some of the very best clover. The Egj^ptian clover is known as berseem. 
It has rich feeding qualities, and a small bundle of it is enough to satisfy a 
camel. It is cut and carried into the cities for sale on the backs of camels 
and donkeys, and it isuilso -grazed. ' Egypt is a great stock country. For 
its' small size it 'supports, I venture, as many animals as any other part of 
thC' world.""" 


Hiiaraetiisiag Mstrlcts Affected hy Irish Blight. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. .G. Quinn) writes—Under the powders 
of the'■ Gommonwealtli Quarantine Act the Federal'Government issued a 
'proclamation on May 14th, frrstly, prohibiting the. removal of potatoes and 
other'solanaceo'iis , plants and parts thereof from the hundreds of Yatala, 
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Taliiiiga, Oiikaparinga, Adelaide, E^rt Adelaide, Noarliinga, Wiliunga, 
Mypoiiga, Nangkita, Kondoparinga, and Macclesfield, in South Australia, 
to any part of the Commonwealth in which the disease known as Irish blight 
{PhytopMhora infestans, of Be Bary) does not exist; and, secondly, declaring 
that all potatoes and other solanaceous plants and parts thereof in the above- 
mentioned hundreds shall be subject to quarantine. This course was taken 
owing to the fact that the State legislation enacted up to the present does 
not empower the local authorities to quarantine any area affected by any 
other disease than the phylloxera of the grape vine. As the potato blight 
has only been located over a comparatively small area of the State, and 
by no means the chief potato-growing portion of it, it was thought desirable 
to suggest that the Federal Government be asked to step in and apply the 
powers conferred on it under the Quarantine Act until such time as amending 
legislation gives the necessary authority to the State Government. It 
might be pointed out that in fixing these hundreds certain areas have been 
enclosed within the quarantine which are not generally affected by potato 
blight, but the object was to provide a good market for the sound produce 
which might be raised within the hundreds named. Accordingly the whole 
of the metropolitan area was included. It may appear that some semblance 
of hardship has been imposed on growers by interdicting them from sending 
their potatoes and tomatoes out of this area, but the population included 
in it can very easily consume all the potatoes produced therein, and as 
there will be no tomatoes ripe until next summer, there will be ample time to 
pass the necessary State legislation, and so cause the removal of the 
existing quarantine by the substitution of another form of quarantine, which 
may place the districts in a different order, and which may remove the 
apparent disabilities of the present arrangement/’ 


Is Eiipti<»rMa 0raiiiiiioi%<lKi Poisonous ? 

Mr. J. M. Black writes —Euphorbia Drummondii is a little native plant 
with juicy stems lying close along the ground, circular leaves, and numerous 
small flowers, pink or bright red. It is found in most parts of the State 
north of Adelaide, and has long been suspected as poisonous. Experiments 
conducted some yearn ago in N.S.W. resulted in a verdict of not guilty ’ 
against Brummond’s Euphorbia, but it is questionable whether experinients 
in feeding animals in enclosed places with plants supposed to be poisonous 
have always the same effect as is reached under natural conditions. Last 
month a farmer near Gladstone turned two valuable heifers into a hilly pad- 
dock traversed by a creek, and a couple of days later both were found dead, 
and apparently poisoned. A quantity of Euphorbia Drummondii was dis¬ 
covered in the dry bed and along* the sides of the creek where one of the animals 
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w'as lying, and as this was the only green and succulent plant in that part of 
the field, it seemed likely that young stock might have eaten it greedily. No 
doubt when other green feed is. available cattle and sheep avoid injurious 
plants, especially if they have had some experience of them. In the same 
paddock a.t Gladstone sheep were depastured at the same time as the two 
cows, but they continued in good health. In suspicious cases, where Eufhofbia 
Dfummondii is found near dead animals, it would be well to open them at 
once and see if the plant has been swallowed in any large quantity. In 
such circumstances, even if this ' milk\veed ' is not actually poisonous, its 
presence might be fatal owing to swelling and fermentation. Bailey and 
Gordon in their " Plants Reported Injurious to Stock" say of Eu'phorbia 
Drummoftdii :—' This weed is unquestionably poisonous to sheep. It has 
been observed that when eaten by sheep in the early morning, before the 
heat of the sun has dried it up, it is almost certain to be fatal. It is seldom 
eaten to excess except by travelling sheep, and when grass is scarce." The 
same authorities say that an infusion of the herb is useful to human beings 
in chronic dysentery and inaction of the kidneys, and the natives apply the 
milky sap to cuts and sores, which it quickly heals. Mr. Edward Stanley, 
Chief Veterinary Inspector of N.S.W., undertook the defence of the plant in 
tlie Agrimltuml Gazette of that State for September, 1896. In experiments 
which he conducted over 56ibs. of the weed was procured fresh and used by 
weight. This was reduced by evaporation and some dirt. The'bulk of this 
weed was eonsiuned by six sheep in six days without the slightest evidence 
of medicinal effect; their spirits never flagged, and their normal appearance 
was of perfect liealth. The weed was gathered fresh every day and given to 
the sheep morning and evening by three methods : (1) In tlie natural state : 
(2) Chopped into small pieces and moistened with water; (3) Made into a 
decoction like tea. Mr. Stanley goes so far as to consider Euphorbia Drum- 
mofid'ii a ' wholesome and nutritious herbage." His experiments were carried 
out on Yanko Station in March, 1886. He allows, however, that tlie plant 
may, when eaten greedily by hungry aiiinials, cause fatal indigestion, in the 
same way as might occur from the over-eating of lucerne, green v'heat, &c.'" 


Pry FarnEtlng Congress, ' 

■' It As impossible, says'the Agrimltuml Jouryial of N.S.W., to ■ over-estimate 
the value of .the .Dry Farming Congress of America. Beginning a few years 
ago .as,'.the Trans-Missouri, Dry Farming Congress, the organisation has now 
been completed on international lines, having but one object—'' The further 
development of agriculture throughout the world by the utilisation of scientific 
and sensible methods of conservation and cultivation wliere irrigation is 
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impracticable or impossible/' At the fourth annual session last year there 
were olFiciai delegates present from two provinces of Canada, Mexico, Turkey, 
Germany, and Hungary, Eleven hundred delegates were assembled from 
the states, territories, and nations represented. The Hon. J. II. McColl 
(President of the Sena te of Australia) is Vice-President of the Australian section. 
The fifth annual session will be held at Spokane, Wash., U.S.A., on 3rd to 6tk 
October, 1910. The Executive Committee desire to enlarge the membership 
of the Congress in Australia, and invite^'suggestions founded on Australian 
experience. The Secretary-Treasurer is Mr. John T. Burns, 407, Temple 
Court, Denver, Colo., U.S.A. 


Citrus Trees for Med Scale. 

A large and representative deputation of giuwers of citrus fruits, principally 
from the Torrens valley, waited on the late Minister of Agriculture (Hon. 
T. Pascoe, M.L.C.) on May 19th, and requested that the AgTiciiltural Depart¬ 
ment should undertake the fumigation of all citrus trees affected with red ^ 
scale {Aspidiotus coccineus). It was pointed out by various speakers that 
while the Government were insisting upon this operation being carried out 
wherever the scale existed, the difficulty of obtaining the necessary plant 
stood in the way of many persons doing the work themselves. In the opinion 
of the deputationists it was not considered desirable that work involving 
such great care should be left to private contractors. The deputation simply 
asked that the department should provide the outfit and do the fumigating 
at cost price. One complaint the deputationists had to make was that 
while certain orangeries were fumigated, others ciosely adjoining theni were 
left untouched for a considerable time, with the result that birds and other 
agencies spread the pest back again from the infected trees into the orchards 
which had been treated at considerable expense. One or two of the speakers, 
who have had a long practical experience, expressed the opinion that if tlie 
fumigation were carried out on a proper basis the scale could be stamped 
out, and what was necessary was an organised campaign, which would take 
each district in turn and fumigate every tree on which the red scale was found. 
The Minister gave a sympathetic reply, and has referred the matter to the 
Horticultural Instructor (Mr. G. Quinn), who has reported in favor of the 
deputation's wishes. Some five or six years ago the question of permitting 
the distribution of scale-infested fruit came before the Government of the 
day, and the Horticultural Instructor submitted a plan exactly similar to 
the one proposed by this deputation. Had the proposal then made been 
put into practice it is very possible that the -work of suppressing the red scale 
would have been a very much easier task than that which it will now' proye 
to be. ^ 


I 
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Hardiness of Lucerne. 

Tixe aniiiia’i report of the Dickenson Experiment Station, North Dakota, 
for 1909, contains some interesting results from tests of tlie resistance to 
frost of di'lferent varieties and strains of lucerne. This station is on the liigli 
plains, where the winters are very cold—during two weeks of the winter of 
1909 the minimum temperature ranged from —3"^ F. to —30^ F., and during 
one week it did not rise above —60° F. Under such conditions, if Iticerne- 
growing is to be made a success the plant must be sufficiently hardy to with¬ 
stand extreme cold. In the special nursery plots some 68 varieties or strains 
are being tested. Of these 10 -were totally destroyed, less than 10 per cent, 
survived with 20 other varieties, and with only four strains did more than 
40 per cent, of the plants survive the winter. The bests results were obtained 
from a variety named Grimm, which originated with seed brought from 
Germany, in 1857, by an immigrant of that name who settled in Minnesota. 
Of this variety over 90 per cent, survived; while the next best results were 
obtained from Tui'kestan, 83 per cent.; and Mongolian, 79 per cent. The 
experiments carried out at Dickenson have shown that the strains of lucerne 
received from warm countries, or which liave originally come from such, 
fail to withstand the rigors of the Dakota winter. There is undoubtedly 
room for considerable work in lucerne, improvement. It is quite probable 
that we will find that the varieties that do best on the Adelaide Plains may 
not be so suitable for the higher elevations of the North, where heavy frosts 
during the winter and early spring are frequent. 


Imports and Exports of Fruits and Plants. 

Daring the month of May, 6,642busli. of fresh fruits, 29pkgs. of plants, 
4,801 bags of potatoes, and 123 bags of onions were inspected and admitted 
at Adelaide under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act; 490busli. 
of bananas, and 40 bags of potatoes were rejected. The exports to inter¬ 
state markets comprised 4,809bush. of fresh fruits, I,983pkgs. of vegetables, 
and TOpkgs. of plants, also examined at Adelaide, In addition, 2bush. of 
fresh fruits were examined and passed at Angaston, 89bush. of fresh fruits 
and ibpkgs, of vegetables at Salisbury, and 424bush. of fresh fruits 
at Clare. Under the Commerce Act 4,588bush. of fresli fruits, 137pkgs. of 
preserved fruits, 206pkgs. of dried fruits, and 3pkgs. of plants were exported 
to oversea, markets .during • the. same; period. These were distributed as 
follows :—For London, 350 cases apples and 5 cases preserved fruits ; for 
New Zealand,. 370 cases lemons,. -209. cases ’grapes, 2 cases apples, and, 3pkgs. 
plants, also 79 cases preserved fruits and 206 eases dried fruits; for India 
and East, 2,185. eases apples,’2 ■ cases, pears, 4 cases almonds,' and 53 cases' 
preserved fruits ; for South Africa, 1,466 cases apples. Under the Quarantine 
Act 2,8G9pkgs. plants, seeds, 'bulbs,'%vere inspected; and admitted .from 
oversea sources.- 
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INQUIRY [TEPARTIVIENT, 

Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, kc., diseases of" stock and 
poultry, insect and fungcid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. Enquiries received from the 
question-boxes established by Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau will be similarly dealt with. Ail correspondence 
should be addressed to ‘‘The Editor, The Journal of 
Agriculture^ Adelaide.’’ 


A Useless Weed. 

“ G. H. M./’ Mannum, writes—I am sending you for identification a 
weed which is becoming somewhat prevalent in different places around here. 
I have been wondering whetlier it is identical with the Lantana pest of New 
South Wales."" 

Mr. W. L. Summers replies—“ This plant is Heliotropiiim> europcBuni, a 
useless annual weed, commonly called potato weed in tlie North. It has no 
resemblance to the Lantana."" 

Deterioration of Superphosphate. 

« W. G. T.,"" Truro, writes—“ Owing to the dry weather, I shall have a good 
deal of 38 per cent, mineral supet. left on hand, and I am anxious to know 
whether it will deteriorate. Can you tell me -whether it wall lose much of its 
valuable properties if left over until next season."" 

The Inspector of Fertilisers (Mr. W. L. Summers) replies—“ It is not possible 
to say to what extent the super, will deteriorate, as a. great deal depends on the 
constituents used in its manufacture. In aU probability it will lose in weight 
by the evaporation of moisture, and a certain proportion of the water-soluble 
phosphate will change into the less soluble, i.e., citrate-soluble phosphate. 
With a well-made super., however, this change w-ould not be very great, pro¬ 
vided always that the super, is kept dry. Should it become damp at any time, 
the reversion would be greater. I have had instances where super, has been 
kept in store for nearly 12 months, and the change has been very little ; and 
on the other hand, I have noted a reduction of as much as from 37 per cent, to 
32 per cent, water soluble, 

Kenewinu Lucerne. 

“ Inquirer,” River Murray, asks “ for the best method of dealing wutli a 
stand of lucerne, planted one year, the growth of which does not at all com¬ 
pare favorably with other plots in the same paddock, and sown on the same 
class of land; evidently an inferior variety of seed.” 
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Mr. 8. McIntosh replies—'' Graze the area as closely as possible at once, tiieii 
run the ploiigli oi* a lieavy cultivator with a strong team of liorses tlirough it, 
tearing up a quantity of the plants ; follow with a liberal dressing of manure 
as suited to your particular class of soil; harrow and drill in from 51b. to 6ib. 
of wliat you have reason to believe is a good strain of South Australian, Hunter 
Eiver, or failing tliese ordinary imported Provence seed, and then harrow 
ligliti}' and roll. If the soil is not sufficinetly wet to germinate the seed at 
once, provided water is available, irrigate, if not, wait for rain. In any case the 
young plants should get a good start while the older ones are dormant. Judg¬ 
ing from your description you have some Utah seed (common American), 
which is not a success on the river, and from press reports it is being superseded 
in California the Turkestan variety."' 

Tetanus or Lockjaw in Foal. 

Hartley writes—I had a foal which I considered died of lockjaw. It 
was four months old, and he could not open his mouth; it was paralysed in 
the hind legs (legs quite stiff) and could not bend them. This occurred after 
a heavy rain and cold weather. I would like to know the cause and remedy, 
if possible."’ 

The Government Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. J. F. McEachran, M.R.C.V.S.), 
replies—The disease tetanus or lockjaw is caused by a germ (common in 
garden soil, &e,) which gains entrance by means of wounds, especially punc¬ 
tured and bruised wounds. The germs remain at the seat of inoculation (-i.c., 
tlie wound), and the tetanic symptoms are produced by the toxins eliminated 
by the germs. Dirty stables, yards, &c., are likely places to harbor the germs of 
tetanus. In mild or sub-acute cases curative treatment is sometimes success¬ 
ful. All wmunds should be cleansed and dressed with a strong antiseptic. The 
animal should be placed in a dark loose-box, and one attendant only should 
look after him. Sloppy bran mashes with linseed should be given, and the 
receptacle should be placed in a convenient position so that the horse can reach 
it. If anti-toxin can be procured, anti-toxin treatment may be tried; if not, 
extract of belladonna, J drachm to 1 drachm mixed in treacle, should be placed 
in the mouth every four hours. The afected animal should be kept as quiet 
as possible. Preventive treatment is simple, and consists in attending 
wounds and abrasions at once, cleansing and dressing with antiseptics, e.g., 
carbolic solution (1 in 20), &c. During operations every care must be taken 
to keep instruments clean, and antiseptics should be used. Stables and sur¬ 
roundings should be kept clean."" 

Broken Wind "" IN Horses. 

J. A. F./" Calca, Beard's Bay, writes—*' I have got a good horse (aged), 
vJucli has,a very bad cough. ■ '.When the coughing, comes mn the horse is 
much distressed, and his sides heavewmry. much. '. He is in good order and 
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lias a good appetite. It has been coming on about 12 months. We use 
him occasionally; steady work. Would you kindly inform me as to the 
•complaint and how to treat him ? ” 

The Government Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. J. F. McBachran, M.R.C.V.S.) 
replies—“ The horse is evidently affected with ' broken wind.' The horse 
.should be fed witli moderate quantities of nutritious and easily digested food, 
•and the water supply should be well regulated. Oaten or wheaten long hay, 
in moderate quantities, has frequently been found beneficial in cases of 
broken wind.' The horse should not be fed immediately before work.^' 

Another Horse Complaint. 

F. V. A.," Chain of Ponds, writes—My horse has a bad cough, and his 
hair is rough, and he has the appearance of sufiering from worms. He 
ooughs day and night (dry, hacking cough), and discharges dark-colored 
mucus, and has a collection of dirty white around the anus. His appetite 
is good, eyes bloodshot, yet the hair about his head is smooth and glossy, 
while on the body it is rough and stands on end. I drove him out about 
jsix miles on Wednesday, trotted him downhill, and he started coughing; 
had to walk him nearly all the way. Endly let me have an early reply/" 
The Government Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. J. F. McEachran, M.R.C.V.S.) 
replies—“ The correspondent does not supply sufficient information as to 
the length of time the animal has been exhibiting symptoms described. 
Under the circumstances, I recommend the owner to give the horse a wine- 
glassful of the following in the food once daily :—Concentrated compound 
infusion of gentian, 7ozs., added to carron oil, 1 quart, and liiix. Fill! 
particulars should always be forwarded by correspondents."" 

Grading Lucerne Plots. 

Irrigator writes for advice “ re the best method of treatment for his 
lucerne plots, on which, in places, the soil ' sets" badly after each summer 
irrigation, and consequently retards the plant growth/" 

Mr. S. McIntosh replies—“ From what I know personally of your ' plots," 
they were too heavily graded, i.e,, more of the soil than was necessary was 
displaced in the process, added to which'they were laid out practically dead 
level—-an almost fatal mistake, unless with a first-class drainage. I also 
understand that no manure was used to improve the " bared " subsoil. First 
establish an efficient system of surface drainage to get rid of the surplus 
irrigation water. Graze the plots closely with sheep, at once ; then, after 
the soil is sufficiently moist, cross-ciiltivate as deeply as is possible with the 
most suitable implement you may possess or can secure for the purpose. 
Follow with a dressing , of not less than 30cwts. of gypsum per acre, and 
iibout a month later—after the latter has been to a certain extent assimilated 
by the soil—apply a 2tn. or 3in. covering of loose stable manure or other 
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Iiiiniiis oil tlie more lieavily-graded portion, and fertilise the balance by an 
application of 2cwts. of bone super, to the acre through the drill, afterwards 
harrowing and rolling the area to facilitate a clean first cut. In future, be 
careful not to irrigate after cutting ; but about a week before the bloom shows 
in the crop, a,u.d for preference during cloudy vreatlier or a.t night. ^ This 
mode of treatment will materially reduce the ‘ soihsetting " trouble, minimise 
the quantity of water required for irrigation, and ensure a much better plant 
growth generally.'*’ 


Potting Buttee, 

Moonta " asks for a recipe for potting butter. 

The Government Dairy Expert (Mr. P. H. Suter) replies—'' First, strict 
cleanliness must obtain from milking to potting of the butter. Churn your 
cream when it has a nice, mild, acid taste; do not wait a week to churn, other¬ 
wise your butter will not keep so w ell. Churn, say, 48 hours to 56 hours after 
separating. Wash the butter free of butter-milk, then add, say, 4lbs. of fine 
salt (best dairy salt) and half a pound of boric acid to lOOlbs. of butter, and 
see that this is so -worked into the butter that it is thoroughly incorporated. 
Now pack away in an earthenware jar. After filling, place a layer of brine 
on the top, this will prevent the butter from going off and getting tallowy on 
top, or affected by heat. Renew the brine frequently, cover up and store 
away in a clean, sweet atmosphere until ready for use." 

Budding and Gbafting of Apple Tbees. 

P. T." inquires ra the merits of apple trees which are budded as com¬ 
pared with those which are grafted. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. G. Quinn) replies—As far as the 
pre-fruiting period is concerned there would be no essential difference if the 
stocks used in both cases were equally young and vigorous, as they should 
be in all nursery stocks. The stock is undoubtedly the controlling factor 
in this matter, as it retards growth and consequently encourages the formation 
of flower buds when old and mature, but, on the contrary, when the stock 
is young the top work upon it is stimulated into vigorous growth over a 
greater period of years to the postponement of fruit production, and usually, 
but not necessarily, of flower production." 

Cincturing Fruit Trees. 

“ F. J. P*" inquires whether the cincturing of fruit trees has the effect of 
increasing their bearing capacity. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. G. Quinn) replies—^ Apart from the 
cincturing of grape vines, this treatment, as far as my personal observations 
go, has been confined to a few instances of orange and apple trees. Austra¬ 
lian Nave! oranges and Nickajack apple trees are notoriously shy bearers. 
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and the results of experiments applied to these appear to indicate at any 
rate that the practice may be of value, but I recommend that those obser¬ 
vations be, at present at any rate, accepted with considerable reservation, 
owing to the limited nature of the trials wdiich have been made. In respect 
to cincturing stone fruit trees, such as the nectarine and plum, the exudation 
of sap in the form of gum from the wound is to be feared. This, however, 
may be to a certain extent remedied by applying a wax bandage around 
the wound immediately after it is made. There are some varieties of plum 
trees, amongst which may be included the very popular Green Gage, which, 
when planted in good soil, will grow vigorously for a number of years and 
often refuse to bear fruit until 10 years or 12 years of age. Doubtless the 
vigor displayed accounts for this, but there may be something constitu¬ 
tional in this variety which tends to postpone the period of fruiting. By way 
•of a remedy it is suggested that all cultural observations, such as pruning 
ill winter, manuring, irrigation, and tillage of the soil, be so regulated that 
a portion of the trees will be subjected to conditions unfavorable for making 
wood growth, whilst on another portion a cincture may be applied with a very 
sharp knife just as the trees are coming into bloom. This cincture may con¬ 
sist of removing a narrow ring of bark, say, one-sixteenth of an inch wide, 
from around the trunks of some, and from select limbs only of other trees. 
This strip of bark should be taken out down to the sap-layer, and it is suggested 
that a bandage be applied over the wound to exclude the dry air. The object 
•of cincturing is to create a temporary check in the upflow of the crude sap. 
The wax band is applied to assist in the healing of the wound and prevent 
the exudation of the gum.'' 


Ploughing Peas IN. 

H. G. S.," Angaston, wrote during the first week of MslJ vdth respect to 
the sowing of peas in his orchard, with a view to ploughing them under later 
on, so as to add humus to the soil. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. G. Quinn) replies—In my opinion 
you are not likely to make a success of this work in a season of deferred 
rainfall such as the present. It is necessary to secure a growth sufficient 
to be able to plough the haulms under while the ground contains plenty of 
moisture—sufficient to decompose the peas—say in August or early in Septem- 
ber. Unless I mistake the possibilities of your district I think even if it 
rained now the soil temperature is falling so fast that your peas w'oulc! make 
little or no headway until about the time when they should be ploughed 
under. The best successes in raising crops of peas or green manure in this 
climate have been achieved when, after an early rain, the surface of the 
orchard has been scarified,' and the peas drilled in not later than the begin-' 
ning of April. The plants under these conditions will have almost completed 
their growth before tlie cold and wet of midwdnter comes upon them. They 
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iiiuT be tlieii ploughed under in early spring, just as they come into bloom, 
'wlien eiiougii iiioistiire is in the ground to decompose them rapidly. ■ The 
coiiinioii dun or .field pea is considered most suitable, and from Ibusli. or 
l|buslL should be drilled in with, not less than lewt. of superphosphate to 
tine boiiecliist to the acre/' 


Destruction of Tapeworms in Horses. 

“■ Belalie North "" writes—I would like information as to how to destroy 
tapeworms in horses/'* 

The Government Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. J. F. McEachran, M.R.C.V.S.) 
replies—Tapeworms’ in the horse can be easily removed by treating with 
oil of turpentine and raw linseed oil. The horse should be fed with bran 
mash at night, and the next morning he should be drenched with l-|ozs. of 
oil of turpentine in 1 pint raw linseed oil. One drench is generally sufficient 
to remove the worms. Re remarks by the Hon. Secretary that he was not 
aware that cows suffer from ^ tapeworms/ they are found in horses, cattle, 
and sheep.*' 


Formalin as a Germicide. 

Emerald** asks how formalin is used in lieu of bluestone, and in what 
quantities. 

Mr. W. J. Coiebatch, B.Sc. (Agric.), M.R.C.V.S. (Acting Principal of Agri¬ 
cultural College) replies—''Formalin is an efficient germicide, and it has 
been abundantly proved in the experimental plot and in the farm paddocks 
that when properly used it will destroy the spores of smut and bunt without 
seriously afiecting the powers of germination of the seed. Like bluestone, 
however, its reputation lias suffered from the carelessness and ignorance 
of those in charge of the pickling process. It is by bo means a perfect pickling 
agent, nor for that matter is bluestone, or any other of the various fungi¬ 
cides that are now advocated. But I believe, and I speak from experience^ 
that in a cold, wet locality, it is likely to be more effective for wheat than 
sulphate of copper, and if proper precautions be taken, its effect on the vigor 
of germination will be found to be no more detrimental than the other sub¬ 
stances that are in use for this purpose. In dry districts I believe blue- 
stone is to be recommended. In using formalin it is best to purchase Scher- 
ing*s, which should contain 40 per cent, of the active principle {formaldehyde). 
The pickling solutions that have been used in the past have varied from 
I per cent, to | per cent., but it may be taken as proved that the weaker 
solution is the more satisfactory for general purposes. This is made by 
adding four fluid ounces of Schering^s formalin to lOgalls. of water. Person¬ 
ally, I am in favor of the barn floor system of pickling, as in this way, if the 
work be properly carried out there is less chance of grains becoming enclosed 
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in a film of air and tlius sliut from contact with the solution. If, how¬ 
ever, Amu prefer the steeping system, the grains should be immersed for 
from liAm to six minutes. The important point to remember in pickling 
with formalin is that if allowed to stand too long before being sown the berries 
become very hard and stony. Formalin-pickled grain should be sown not 
later than two days after pickling. If, however, circumstances arise which 
render it necessary to hold the pickled grain for a longer period it will be 
as well to moisten it again with ordinary water before drilling or broad¬ 
casting, as the case may be/’ 

Sore Shoulders in Horses. 

R. C.j” Port Broughton, writes—Can you teli me of anything which 
will help to heal horses’ sore shoulders ? We see to their collars well and sores 
cease to chafe and axe no longer raw, but under a small surface left in the 
middle a bad core has formed and the shoulder lias swollen very much. 
The horses cannot then be worked until the swelling goes down. We give 
them three short feeds of oaten hay with crushed oats, and one feed of long 
hay—I would say they get about 11b. of crushed oats per horse each feed 
(oats are now six months old).” 

The Government Yeterinary Surgeon (Mr, J. F. McEachran, M.R.C.Y.S.) 
replies—I advise the owner to bathe shoulders with cold AAmter immediately 
after work, and then apply the following lotion:—Sulphate of zinc, loz. ; 
sugar of lead, loz. ; water, loz., and mix. If the collars are properly attended 
to horses should not suffer from sore shoulders.” 

Crop eor Ensilage. 

Vetches ” writes to say that he is soAving a mixed crop for ensilage, and 
would like to know whether rape and vetches make a better mixture than 
either taken separately to sow with cereals for this purpose. 

Mr, W. J. Coiebatch, B.Sc. (Agric), Acting Principal of Agricultural College, 
replies In soAving a silage mixture we haAm two objects in view, first 
the securing of a maximum amount of green forage per acre, and secondly 
tlie production of an eA^enly balanced crop, so far as the elements of animal 
nutrition are concerned. Chiefly on account of the latter consideration, 
the practice of mixing witli the cereal or cereals a crop that will supply a 
large amount of nitrogenous matter has come into faAmr, and for this purpose 
the legumes are relied upon. During the past feAV years the practice at the 
College has been to soav a mixture of wheat, oats, and vetches, and A^ery 
satisfactory results hav^e been obtained, so far as the yields per acre and nutri- 
tiA-e ratios of the fodder are concerned, but very considerable difficulty has 
been experienced in the cutting of the crop. The binders are continually 
clogging up Avitli the matted growth due to the vetches, and this has iiwoRed 
such a serious loss of time that we liay^e now resorted to further trials with 
legumes of a less straggling nature. Gi\^en a fair season, I (:|uestion if there 
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is any practice that will do so well as the substitution of 41bs. to bibs, per 
acre of lucerne in place of vetches. Not only will this give us a fair proportion 
of fiitrogenoiis fodder in the butts of the sheaves, but, in addition, after 
the crop is removed it furnishes a very useful field of spring and early summer 
feedino*. In good seasons it will last well on to the autumn, and under 
favorable conditions may be allowed to stand over to serve as a grass paddock 
for the second year. We are also experimenting with tick beans, and in dis¬ 
tricts to which they are suited field peas would be worth a trial. It is evident, 
however, wlim-e lucerne can be successfully grown, in a silage mixture it 
possesses paramount advantages over all other legumes, and should there¬ 
fore be given a very thorough trial for several seasons before preference 
is given to any other crop/’ 

Lucerne-sowing. 

“ Ucolta writes :—Wail you kindly let me kno%v wiien is the right time 

to sow lucerne, and which is the best method ? ” 

Mr. W. J. Colebatch, B.Sc. (Agric.), M.R.C.Y.S. (Acting Principal of Eose- 
w'orthy Agricultural College), replies :—Lucerne may be either spring or 
autumn sown. As a rule, where irrigation is not possible, the best practice 
north of Adelaide is to seed it about the end of April or in May. If it is sown 
under suitable conditions at this time of the year on land that is well drained, 
it will survive the winter frosts and soakage, and grow into a strong plant 
in the early spring. Autumn seeding has this further advantage: that if the 
^ strike" obtained is not satisfactory it can be patched up in the spring, 
Avhereas if the spring sowing is a partial failure it is rarely possible to thicken 
it the following autumn, as the plant has by then become too vigorous. If 
irrigation is available it is better to give the land a good soaking, say, at the 
end of August and sow the lucerne in September, and thereby escape the 
danger of winter killing. The more important points in connection with 
the sowing of lucerne are as follo^vs:—Get the best seed on the market and. 
if possible, get a guarantee that it is free from dodder ; Hunter River or 
Tam worth seed is usually to be preferred, but if the anioiiiit per acre be 
increased satisfactory results are obtained from European samples ; from 
lOlbs. to 121bs- per acre is sufficient, and this should be sown in two portions, 
unless the drill is employed. When using the ordinary ' Cahoon ’ broad¬ 
caster, it is wiser to soW' 61bs. in one direction and the balance at right angles ; 
.this ensures an even covering.; The land must be clean. It is better to 
lose a season in bare fallowing than to throw money awuy on a dirty lucerne 
bed. Again, the soil must he worked down very fine, so that the seed is evenly 
covered. It should be sowrn on a rolled surface and then brush-harrow'ed, 
or run over with the ordinary harrows up-side-down. The seed bed should 
be in good heart, and it should receive a dressing of Jcwt. superphosphate 
per acre prior,to seeding. .In subsequent years resort may be bad to basic 
slag, bonedust, or similar forms of the less soluble phosphatic fertilisers.” 
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WiEE-NETTING DeYING TrAYS. 

S. A. B./' Teatree G-nlly, writes—''Having'read of wire-netting trays 
used for drying Zante currants, I wish to know the size of tlie'iiiesli and the 
space between the trays when they are stacked.'' 

The Horticiiltiu’al Instructor (Mr. G. Quinn) replies—'' The sides and ends 
of wire-netting drying trays, which are on the market, are made of 3iii. x l|in. 
Oregon, on which the wire-netting of l|in. mesh is stretched taut. When 
stacked, there is an open space of 3in. between the sides of the trays and 
l|in. at the ends. The trays at present being made measure 7ft. x 2ft. 4in. 
over all, which allows for the roofing of a double tier by means of a double 
row of the ordinary small wmoden trays. The trays cost £14 per 100. Each 
will cany as mnch fruit as several of the old-style wmoden trays. The cost 
should not prove prohibitive. The advantage claimed for these trays is 
that air circulates around, between, and beneath the bunches. Of course, 
a floor of close trays or other material must be spread beneath the stacks 
to catch loose berries which fall through the meshing." 

When to Churn Cream. 

R. J." asks—'' What is the best stage at which to churn cream ? " 

The Dairy Expert (Mr. P. H. Siiter) replies—Do not churn cream when 
sweet; wait until it has a nice, clean, acid flavor. This will give you a nicer 
flavored butter, possessing better keeping qualities." 

Streakiness in Butter. 

'' Dairymaid " asks—Mliat causes streakiness in butter ? " 

The Dairy Expert (Mr. P. H. Suter) replies^—""Streakiness in your butter 
is simply due to insufficient working in of the salt- Work it well in, and yon 
will not be troubled." 

Ensilage. 

E. F.," Eingscote, writes—I have an underground tank which I wish 
to turn into a silo, oft. deep by 9ft, in diameter. As I liave not got a cutter, 
can the green stuff be put in long, and how ? How long after filling will it 
be fit for use ? About how many tons would this tank hold ? Would it 
require covering to keep the rain out ? " 

The Dairy Expert (Mr. P. H. Suter) replies—This tank is very small, 
and I would suggest adding another 8ft. or 12ft. to make it higher, and tlius 
allow for better pressure and less loss. However, you can make ensilage if 
you have not a cutter by carefully placing your green material lengthways 
and crossways, and filling up as high as you can get it. Sprinkle with coarse 
salt every 2ft. The ensilage would be fit for use any time after two months. 
Your present tank would hold very little, and you would lose almost all. 
You must build it up very high, so as'to carry 12ft. of green stufi'after being 
stacked four days. This should then be covered with straw—say, 3ft., ; and 
upon this put posts, stones, earth, &c., to weight it down and exclude the air." 
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BERi BERI IRRIGATION SETTLEiENl 


Another link is to be added to the chain of irrigation colonies along the 
Miirray. Beri Beri lies on the right bank of the river a little below Lyriip, 
at the foot of some gently sloping hills, and the soil is strong and capable 
of producing almost anything with the judicious application of water. The 
survey of the first portion of the settlement, comprising an area of about 
4,400 acres, will be completed in two or three weeks, and the land will be 



Water Channel being Excavated and Lined with Concrete. 


ready for gazetting. It will be open to application as soon as the prices are 
fixed by the Land Board, as the survey of the 28 non-irrigable blocks will 
■then be conapleted. ', : 

The irrigable blocks, which number 33, vary in size from 10 acres to 50 
acres, and comprise altogether about 900 acres. The irrigable area will be 
supplied with winter from the river into six channels, which are from 5ft. to 
6ft. wide at the top, 1ft. 6in. to 2ft. in depth, and ift. to 2ft. wide at the 
bottom, and these seven miles of channels, having a fall of 2ft. to the mile, 
are all concreted and are capable of supplying the whole of the 900 


acres 
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with 6in. of water in four days. The water is pumped from the river into 
three channels at the rate of ISO.OOOgalls. per hour to the highest lift. The 
first lift is 40ft., the second one 76ft., and the highest is 124ft. from average 
low water. 

The pump is a 12-iii. high duty centrifugal pump, manufactured by Robinson 
and Co., of Melbourne, and is fitted with swivel bends so that it may be 
moved to any position for suction and delivery. This pump is driven by a 
gas suction premier engine of the positive scavenger type, twin cylinder, 
■and 290 brake horse-power, and the gas is supplied from a producer of 340 
brake horse-power. The whole of the work, with the exception of the engine, 



Engine-house and Bags of Charcoal. 


was manufactured in this State. It is claimed that the plant can be pump¬ 
ing its full capacity of 180,000galls. per hour within five minutes of lighting 
the fire. 

The rubble for making the concrete consists of the hard, water-worn iime- 
.stone nodules which are found on the slopes of the hills above the river. 
These are riddled to obtain the proper sizes for the work, and the sand—clean 
and sharp—is obtained from a clift' close to the irrigable area. An outcrop 
of sandstone has been reserved for a quarry, so that the settlers will have 
wood and water, stone, sand, and lime ready at hand. 

The piping which conducts the water from the pump to the channels is 
15in. spiral riveted and 2,262ft. in length. The engine, gas-producer, and 
pump are enclosed in a very substantial galvanized-iron engine-house. The 
charcoal which is supplied to the gas-pioducer is burnt in two retorts. It 
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is estimated tiiat tliree to four tons of mallee are required to make a ton 
of: cliarccjai. Tlie engine consiiin,es fib. of coal per horse-power per hour 019 

sao,', 3 Jbs. of wood. ■ 

Tlie cost of the plant, pump, retorts, piping, and channelling, including all 
expenses of surveying, levelling, &c., so far is about £12,000. Interest' on 
the cost of channelling at the rate of 4 per cent, will be included in the rental 
dl the land as may be fixed by the Land Board, and the cost of the pumping 
plant will be repaid by a rate for supplying the water at a minimum charge 
of 25s. per acre, for wliich charge 24in. of water during the season is guaranteed, 
and an}^ extra supply of water, if required and available, will be charged for 
at the rate of Is. per acre per inch. 

The completion of the proposed Beri Beri Settlement will include a 
further irrigable area of about 1,600 acres, and the total area (including 
other land) will altogether be about 19 000 acres. To supply the 1,600 acres 
with water about 14| miles more of channels will be necessary, in addition 
to another pumping plant of about double the capacity of the one now in¬ 
stalled. The whole of the settlement comprises first-class sandy loam, 
capable of growing vines, fruit trees, lucerne, and other fodder plants, and 
it is probable that the settlement will be largely utilised for dairying purposes. 
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PRINCIPLES OF CULTIVATION. 


By W. P. Snyder and W. W. Burr, of Nebraska Agricuiturai Experiment 

Station. 


Surface Cultivation. 

By surface cultivation we mean stirring the soil with some implement 
wdiich loosens the soil to a depth of only a few inches. We cultivate the 
soil to kill weeds and to elaborate plant food by the admission of air and by 
producing favorable temperature and moisture conditions for the action of 
■soil bacteria. Cultivation is necessary to retain the soil mulch, which checks 
the evaporation of water and saves it for the use of the crop. If weeds are 
allowed to grow they rob the soil of moisture which is needed by the crop 
and reduce the yield. Conserving moisture by means of a mulch on the 
surface is very important to the farmers of the region of North Platte. We 
well know that we are subject to droughty conditions or dry periods during 
the summer. If a proper mulch has been retained it is highly probable that 
enough water will have been carried over from previous rains to protect the 
crop during the drought. This is more probable where the dry weather is 
of rather short duration, even though it comes at a critical time in the growth 
of the plant. The surface should be kept loose so that tlie water will be 
absorbed rather than run off. A large percentage of water from a heavy 
rain will run off from a hard, unstirred surface before it has tiihe to soak into 
the soil. After getting water into the soil we must cultivate to restore the 
mulch and prevent loss by evaporation. 

We cannot give the time and depth of cultivation to suit each farm, 
but a few principles may be given. We should cultivate often enough to 
keep the weeds down and retain our mulch. Water is lost very rapidly 
from the soil after a rain, and cultivation should commence as soon as the 
soil will do to work. A very sandy soil can be W’orked while yet wet, and 
when worked at that time there is less danger of blowing. A heavier soil 
may bake or puddle if worked w^hen wet, and should not be stirred until dry 
enough to prevent baking. 

Small Versus Large Shovels .—Small shovels have several advantages over 
larger shovels in this region. The small shovels do not ridge the soil as much 
as large ones, and therefore leave the surface less exposed to the drying 
action of sun and wind. There are ordinarily more shovels' on the small 
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sliovel implements, and they stir tFe soil better than a smaller niiinber of 
laxa-er ones. The larger shovels generally run deeper and do more root-pruning- 
tJian the siiialler ones, especially late in the season. The roots furnish the 
plants Avith food and water; therefore each root cut of injures the plant, 
that iiiiicli. Where land has become weedy for any cause, large shovels 
are much more efficient in killing the weeds. If corn is small they may be 
used without injury and may be followed later by the small shovels. Corn 
Avhicli is 18in. high is very likely to be injured by deep cultivation if dry 
weather follows the cultivation. 

The exact depth of cultivation varies with type of soil and climatic con¬ 
ditions. Deep cultivation cuts of too many roots and exposes an unnecessary 
amount of soil. On the contrary, very shallow cultivation does not give a 
sufficient mulch to hold the moisture. In this region cultivating to a depth 
of 3in. will probably give the best results on our upland loam soils. 

Summer Tillage or Clean Summer Fallow. 

There is probably no one method of tillage peculiar to dry land agriculture 
that afiects crop production as much as summer tillage. By this we mean 
the practice of cultivating the soil an entire season or a large part of the 
season without a crop in order to accumulate the moisture and produce the 
physical condition in the soil which will force the growth of the crop when 
planted. In the extremely dry regions this means cultivating the land one 
year to grow a crop the next year. In central and western Nebraska this 
is equally true, except where winter wheat or other fall grain is sown, or where 
grasses are sown in the fall, after a period of summer tillage, rather than to 
sow in the spring under less favorable conditions. Where a crop is sown in 
the fall, the land will have been under thorough tillage from spring until the 
sowing of the crop in September. Summer tillage differs from the old practice 
of summer fallow in this: that the old system frequently was to plough the 
land in July and let it lie bare without working it until near the time foi- 
sowing wheat in September, when the land would he put in good condition 
unless it had been overrun by weeds or become cloddy from excessive drought. 
Even the best system of summer fallow in the eastern States did not give so 
much attention to the accumulation of water in the soil as is done at the 
present time under the best system of summer tillage. 

In the dry farming region the practice of summer tilling is followed primarily 
in order to store water in the soil, and secondly to secure a good physical 
condition, a good seed bed, and to accumulate plant food by securing con¬ 
ditions favorable to the breaking down of humus and the accumulation of 
nitrates in the soil. The land must be kept thoroughly cultivated to kill 
the weeds and retain the surface mulch which checks the evaporation and 
holds the water which accumulates from the rains until it is needed for the 
use of the crop. In summer tillage the weeds must be kept down, since the 
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growing of a crop of weeds draws heavily upon the supply of water and largely 
defeats the purpose of summer tillage. 

The work at the North Platte Station (average annual rainfall, 18*86iii.) 
carried on during the last two years to study the conservation of soil 
moisture by summer tillage has shown that we can store 15 per cent, of the 
weight of the soil as water in the upper 6ft. of the soil under conditions such 
as have existed there in the years 1907 and 1908 (rainfall, 1907, 19-61in. ; 
1908, 19*96in.). This is equal to about 14in. of water stored in the soil, and 
should insure a fair crop of winter wheat, even' with a minimum rainfall 
the following year. 

Not all the water in the soil is available to the plant. The water is held 
in the soil as a film around the soil particles and also by surface tension in 
the small pore spaces of the soil when it is very wet, as frequently happens 
immediately after a heavy rain. When the soil is carrying a rather high 
percentage of moisture the film of water is thicker and more of the small 
spaces between the soil particles are filled. Water held in the pore spaces 
has a tendency to sink down to lower levels by gravitation and to be brought 
hack to the higher levels when the moisture is drawn from the upper soil 
by evaporation or by the roots of plants. A considerable portion of the 
water held as a film around the soil particles is available for the use of the. 
plant. As the soil becomes drier this film becomes thinner, the plant is less 
able to get get water from the soil, and finally a point is reached where the 
plant cannot get enough water to meet its requirements. This is often 
shown in the middle of the day when the plant begins to wilt or roll. As 
evaporation is checked by the lower temperature during the night the plant 
is again able to take up the water from the soil more rapidly than it transpires 
through the leaf area, and the plant revives. The point at which the plant 
stops growing or dies depends on its ability to withstand drought. From 
a study of such conditions in the field we find that the growing crop can 
draw the moisture from a soil of the type comprising the North Platte farm 
down to about 7 per cent, without serious injury to itself other than a checking 
of growth as the water in the soil approaches this lower limit. Where loin. 
of water have been stored by summer tillage this gives about Sin. available 
for the use of the crop in addition to the natural rainfall during the growing 
season, and has been sufficient to insure a good crop of winter wdieat in any 
year since work began at the North Platte Station. 

This year (1908) we have succeeded in getting into the soil and holding 
■only about 50 per cent, of the rain which fell during the period of summer 
tillage. This is due partly to the character of the rains. During a heavy 
storm the water will fall faster than the soil can absorb it, even though the 
surface is kept loose by cultivation. Gonsiderahle moisture is lost after 
every rain before a good mulch can be established to check the evaporation. 
Often rains will come in light showers that do not penetrate into the soil 
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deenlv erioiigli to be lieid by surface cultivation. Any shower -wHcli does 
no't do more tlian to ^vet the surface mulch on summer-tilled land is a damage 
JO the j than a beiiefit^ from the standpoint of storing water, since the water 
::: snihrce mulch is again lost by evaporation and labor is required to 

ivs', r’jo Tiie miileli and prevent the loss of water which had previously been 
stored. Such showers are frequently of very great benefit to the crop, and 
may be sufiicient to mature a crop which is nearly ripened or to hold it 
tliroiigli a period of drought until subsequent sliovrers are available; but 
for the purpose of storing moisture in summer-tilled land any rain of less 
than one-third of an inch is of "very little importance. 

The practice of summer tilling has increased the yields of small grains 
very materially. In 1906 the average tdeld of wheat on 10 acres of rather 
poorly summer-tilled land tvas 42-5bush. per acre. In 1907 the average yield 
of wheat on four and one-half acres of summer-tilled land was 59bush. per 
acre. Wheat on an adjacent plat not summer tilled produced 24*4bu8h. 
per acre. Wheat on regularly cropped land not on the station farm averaged 
from lobush. to 20busli. In 1908 the average yield of wheat on eight acres 
of summer-tilled land on the bench was 56-7bush. Tableland gave about 
the same yield when summer tilled. Two and one-half acres of wheat on. 
tableland cropped in 1907 to winter wheat and again sown to winter wheat in 
the fall of 1907 averaged 20-Shush. 

The afield of oats, spring wheat, and barley W'as also greatly increased by 
summer tillage, but not in as great a ratio as in the case of winter wheat. 
Where land was summer tilled for corn (maize) the yield showed no increase 
over ordinary tillage. While increased yields of all spring grains resulted 
in 1908, we are not yet ready to recommend the use of summer tillage where 
the land must lie bare throughout the winter season and be subject to blowing 
in the winter and early spring. We are, however, convinced that for winter 
wiieat a period of summer tillage is profitable, and that large areas of wfinter 
wheat might be raised in the^ western part of this State under this method 
w'here winter wheat cannot be profitably raised without summer tillage. 
A short period of tillage to accumulate moisture and kill the weeds is also 
very profitable where land is to be sown to alfalfa. Two or three months 
of good tillage 'with alfalfa sown in July or August will often give a much 
better stand than to sow the alfalfa in the spring and be obliged to fight the 
weeds during the summer by frequent mowing. This method will be especially 
useful in the western part of the State where land has been growing, corn for' 
several years and has become foul through lack of' cultivation. G.ood cultiva¬ 
tion untfl the middle of June 'wih likely kill most of these weeds and put the 
land in condition to get a splendid stand of alfalfa. 

,In,summer tilling the implements used and'the frequency of,tillage difier- 
with the climate" and the . soil. There are tw,o main factors to be kept in 
view, namely, keeping the surface loose to check the loss of 'water, by evapoxa- 
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tioD,, and. preventing the growth of any weeds which also draw water from 
the soil. If either is neglected, good results are not likely to follow. 

In central western Nebraska, land wMch has been in stubble and is to be 
summer tilled the following year should be thoroughly double-disked as soon 
as possible after the grain has been harvested. This will loosen the surface 
and prevent the loss of water by evaporation. It will also serve to hold any 
rains that may come in the fail. The disking also destroys the weeds that 
grow on the stubble-field after the grain has been cut. Early in the spring, 
as soon as the frost is out of the ground, the field is again double-disked. 
The surface is then kept loose and the -weeds kept down with disk and harrow 
until June, when the land is ploughed Sin. deep. This gives ideal conditions 
for catching the water which falls, and by proper cultivation to restore the 
soil mulch the soil becomes a reservoir in which the moisture is accumulated 
for future use. If this treatment is followed it will be found that the land 
when ploughed contains an abundance of moisture, and with ordinary rains 
this moisture penetrates deeper and deeper into the soil with each successive 
rain. From ploughing until seeding time the weeds are kept down and the 
surface loose with the harrow and with the disk. The layer of loose soil on 
the surface forms a mulch, which protects the moist soil beneath from loss 
of water by evaporation. It also allows the air readily to pass into the soil 
and aid in the liberation of plant food. The mulch on the surface should 
be kept loose and dry, but the granular structure of the soil shoxild, if possible, 
be retained. If the soil is pulverised to a fine dust it may blow away or it may 
pack so firmly as to need frequent cultivation in order to restore the mulch. 
It is not practical to summer till soil which blows readily, as the frequent high 
winds in the region will cause the soil to drift. 

The depth of cultivation or of the mulch depends much on the type of 
soil. A fine, heavy soil requires a deeper mulch than a coarse-grained soil, 
as the finer soils have greater capillary power and are more difficult to keep 
loose and open. Deep cultivation may be less frequent than where shallow 
cultivation is used. If . we keep a thick mulch it will require more water 
to destroy the mulch and connect with the water below. A shallow mulch 
is less serviceable and more readily destroyed by light showers. We have 
found it almost impossible to keep the weeds down and retain a good mulch 
with an ordinary spike-tooth harrow, and it has been necessary to alternate 
between the harrow and the disk in order to keep the field clean. A mulch 
of 3in. or 4in. is more efficient and can be retained -with less labor than one 
which is but half as deep. 

The frequency of cultivation depends also on the type of soil and the fre¬ 
quency of the rain. Cultivation should always follow a rain which is heavy 
enough to wet through the mulch and destroy it. A shower packs the 
particles of the surface soil close together, washing the finer particles down 
into'the open spaces. This restores the’capillary connection, and the water 
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rnaY be bi’oiiglit to tlie surface from below and escape. Cultivation sliould. 
be “ill as soon as possible aiter the rain, as the high rate of eva..poratioii quickly 
di-aws the water from our soils. During a period of prolonged drought ih 
iiicT be inecessary to cultivate between rains. Wlien we have a moist soil 
iiiideriieatli and a mulch on the surface there will be some movement of the- 
water from below into the mulch. As this becomes moister it loses its. 
effieiencv in cheeking the evaporation of the wmter, and cultivation is neces¬ 
sary to loosen the soil particles, which again checks the evaporation. 

We have not yet determined how often it is practical to summer till a field,, 
but have under way experiments in which certain fields and plats are summer 
tilled every second A^ear, others every third year, others every fourth year,, 
and still others every fifth year. These experiments show that the summer 
tilling may increase the yield for at least tw-o years after it has been practised. 
This is probabW due not so much to the additional water available for the 
second crop as to the physical condition of the soil and the greater supply 
of available plant food. 

Cost of Siumn-er Tillage .—The main objection made by the farmer to summer 
tillage is the additional amount of labor. Thus far in the history of western 
Nebraska the rental of the land has not been considered. Even at the present 
value of tableland the interest on the investment should not exceed $1.50 
per acre. It would seem that even at present values the rental in western 
Nebraska does not prohibit summer tilling. The labor is not very much 
more than that performed by the better farmers in eastern Nebraska in their 
ordinary farm methods. If winter wheat is growm in -western Nebraska 
it is necessary that a good seed bed be developed and sufficient moisture 
accumulated to germinate the crop and protect it through the winter season. 
With seven or more inches of water, wdiich the plant may use, stored in the 
soil, we believe that winter w-heat will mature a fair crop during seasons of 
very light rainfall, when wheat on land not summer tilled will be a failure. 
By summer tillage methods it will require three or four clouble-diskings, 
three or four harrowungs, and one ploughing to grow a crop of wheat which 
should yield 40bush. or more per acre where lobush. or 20bush. are produced 
on land not summer tilled. Winter wheat on summer-tilled land is the safest,, 
surest crop we can grow on tableland, but without summer tilling it is probably 
■as uncertain as any, crop grown. 

Ultimate M'ffect of Summer Tilling ,—Frequent summer tilling may be 
more or less detrimental to pur land. The changes wliich break down the 
humus in the soil go on very rapidly under the conditions afforded by summer 
tilling and must exhaust the entire supply more quickly than where some 
method is practfe^^ which does not furnish so good conditions for the 
destruction of humus in the soil. 
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We feel safe in recommending summer tillage for small grain, especially 
winter wlieat, but advise that a rotation be followed wliicli will keep up the 
organic matter in the soil and conserve its fertility. Such , a rotation will 
probably use summer tillage on the same held only once during a series of 
years, and will have a grass, legume, or some green manuring crop which will 
put back into the soil the organic material taken from it. Where sufficient 
barnyard manure is to be had, an application of it once during the rotation 
will probably keep up the humus and conserve the fertility of the soil Where 
manure is used it should be applied as evenly as possible on the land, and 
disked to mix it Avith the surface. It should be applied at a time and in such 
a. manner as to be a benefit rather than a haim to the succeeding crop. 

From our experience Ave cannot lay doA\m a definite system of rotation for 
all conditions. The rotations must he AAmrked out to suit the farm Avhere 
they are to be practised. A rotation that seems well adapted to our con¬ 
ditions is as folloAA^s :—Summer tillage, winter wheat, corn (maize), spring 
grain, cane. Summer till and sow winter Avheat; disk and fall plough the 
AAdieat stubble for corn tlie next year ; disk the corn stubble for a spring grain 
—oats, Avlieat, or barley, apply manure during the winter, disk in spring and 
plough for cane, Avhich crop completes the rotation. To practise this rotation 
a farm should have at least five fields. This five-year rotation gives A^dnter 
wheat on summer-tilled land to be sold as a cash crop, corn and spring grain 
to be fed or sold according to conditions, and cane for forage. If the forage 
and gi'ains are fed, there will be enough manure to apply in the rotation, 
covering one-fifth of the land each year. 

Ill exclusive grain-farming—which is a hazardous proposition at best— 
some crop must be turned under to keep up the fertility. This is equally 
true AAdxether summer tilling be practised or not. We have this year obtained 
very good results from green manuring with rye and AAfitli coAvpeas. The 
yield was not up to that on summer-tilled land, but was nearly as large. In 
each case the crop AAms turned under and the land kept Avell tilled for the 
balance of the summer, and the land sown to grain in the spring. If this can 
be done AAith a reasonable certainty of success, it may be more profitable 
than summer tilling. It gives much the same condition of the land as summer 
tillage and at the same time enriches the soil by the addition of humus. In 
AAery dry years it is doubtful if this aauII give as high yields as summer tilling, 
since there Aviil be hardly enough AA^ater to rot the crop turned under and gWe 
a good seed bed in AAdiich to soaa^ the next crop. ^ 

We feel that the practice of*'summer tilling is and can be kept profitable 
by systematic rotation of crops in which summer tilling shall be used only 
occasionally. If used without care, it may prove very detrimental If used 
judiciously it Avill tend to' free the fields from AA^eeds and,guard against total 
crop failure and to greatly extend the winter Avheat groAAing area. 
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Subsurface Packing. 

Tlie process of siibsiirface packiiio; should he emphasised in connection 
with snmiiicr tillage and storing soil moisture. Subsurface j)acking is the 
process of thniing the furrow slice by packing it firmly against the soil below.. 
This process iills the open spaces tliat may have been formed by turning 
under clods, manure, or other coarse material in ploughing. It also packs 
the soil particles closer together and against the soil which has not been 
'stirred. This is essential in order to keep the furrow slice supplied with 
moisture from below. The water in the seed bed is drawn up from below 
from one particle of soil to the next one, as oil is drawn up through a lamp- 
wick to the flame. To lift the water towards the surface the soil particles 
must be close together, so that the water may move from one to another. 
If we do not pack the soil after ploughing, or plough early enough to allow it 
to settle or be firmed by rains, the furrow slice will not be in good capillary 
connection with the lower soil and may dry out while there is still an abundance 
of moisture in the subsoil The evil results from a loose seed bed are often 
seen where a large amount of coarse manure lias been ploughed under and 
where dry iveather follows before the land has settled. 

Another advantage of packing is that stubble, weeds, or manure will decay 
much more quickly if the soil is pressed down firmly around them. Water is 
required in the process of decay, and the organic material must be in close 
contact with tlie soil in order to draw water therefrom. Where the field is 
rough and cloddy when ploughed, the clods hold the soil apart and allow it 
to dry out. 

We may employ several methods of firming the soil. There is for sale a 
tool known as the subsurface packer, which is built especially for the work. 
Most farmers do not have such a tool, and some feel that they cannot afford 
one. A disk can be used, and proves a good substitute for the surface packer. 
The disk should be weighted and run straighter than in regular work. This 
will do very little pulverising, but will firm the soil below the surface. Some 
men hitch an extra horse on the ploughed side. The horse firms the soil by 
walking on it. A section of harrow is hitched to this horse, and the surface 
is made fine by the harrowing before it becomes dry and cloddy. Each fur¬ 
row gets about three or four harrowings. If the soil has a tendency to blow 
readily, the surface should not be pulverised as finely as so many harrowings 
would do. ' 

Avo m employed, the seed bed should be firm when the 

seed is sown. We have noted many cases where grain died out and winter 
killed much more on loose, ashy Tike soils than it did where the soil was more 
firm. This is especially true of grasses. 
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Seed Bed. 

A good seed bed is one in wliicli the soil lias been brought into siicdi 
iiieclianicaJ condition as to best meet tl'ie Tequiremeiits for germination of 
the seed. 

All seeds require water, heat, and air for germination and growth. A 
good seed bed must be fine and firm, and must have heat, moisture, and air 
enough to germinate the seed. It must be loose enough for the air and water 
to enter from above, but firm enough so that moisture may be brought by 
capillary action from below to the seed which is firmly packed in fine soil. 

The most common method of loosening the soil is by ploughing. When 
the soil is ploughed it is so loose and broken that air, beat, and water can 
readily enter. A loose soil will hold much more water than a hard soil. We 
can loosen the soil more thoroughly with the plough than with any other 
implement. It goes deeper and pulverises more than any other tool. The 
plough completely severs the upper surface of the soil and turns it under. 
Stubble and weeds that are on the surface are turned under and the surface 
left clean. Every soil should be ploughed occasionally. The heavier the soil 
the more frequently it should be ploughed. If a soil is very heavy it should 
be ploughed each time a grain crop is grown. The ploughing will tend to 
free the surface of weeds and incorporate weeds and stubble in the soil to 
replenish the organic matter. This cannot be done with a disk, as the disk 
only stirs the surface. It may cover some stubble or weeds, but not deeply. 
If the surface is covered with weeds or stubble it is often advisable to disk 
the sofl before ploughing. This will mix the weeds and stubble with the soil 
and when ploughed under they will be less liable to separate the furrow 
slice from the under soil. 

The time to plough depends upon the character of the soil and climatic 
conditions. Fall ploughing is generally considered best when it can be done 
early if the soil is of a type that does not blovr during the winter. By fall 
ploughing we get the soil in shape to catch the rains. The loosened soil has 
time to settle and become firm again before seeding. There is generally 
more time for men and teams in the fall than in the spring. The sooner the 
ploiigliing can be done after the previous crop comes ofi: the better. Stubble 
and.w^eeds are turned under and given more time to rot, and the growth of 
weeds is checked so that they do not go to seed nor rob the soil of moisture. 

The depth of ploughing depends on the type of soil, the time the ploughing 
is done, the previous handling of the soil, and the crop to be grown. Where 
the ploughing is done shortly before seeding and danger of dry weather exists, 
the ploughing should be rather shallow, unless plenty of help is available to 
work the ground until it is thoroughly firmed. If the soil is ploughed deeply 
and the seed sowm without much working, the furrow slice will be loose and 
may dry out before the young plants get their roots through it and establish 
them in the firm, moist soil beneath. A light sandy soil need not be ploughed 
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as deepiT as a iiea'vier soil. Tlie lighter soil is already more open and less 
inipervioiis to water, air, and to the plant roots. Heavier soils should be 
plouglieci deeper to loosen them and allow water and air to enter and the 
plants' roots to readily pass tlirongli them. All else being equal, the deep 
ploiigliing is best if it has time to settle and form a deep, firm seed bed from 
wiiieli the plants may draw plant food and in which they may develop 
strong, vigorous root system. 

Each day’s ploughing should be harrowed the same dav it is ploughed. 
This is especially true where there is au abundance of moisture, as water will 
be lost very rapidly after ploughing. The harrow will level the surface, 
leaving less of it exposed to the drying action of sun and rvincl. It pulverises 
the surface and forms a mulch to protect the moisture below. Where a soil 
is quite dry and there is danger from blowing, it is best to leave the soil rough. 
Borne farmers advocate leaving the surface rough and without harrowing to 
hold the snow better during the winter. This is all right if our soil is dry 
when ploughed ; but if the soil is moist when ploughed it should be worked 
down to form a better mulch and check the further loss of water. 

Firming the soil is necessary to restore capillary connection between the 
furrow slice and the under soil. There are generally numerous rather large 
air spaces formed bv ploughing under clods, weeds., &c. This gives good 
condition for the loss of water, and the furrow slice dries out. ^ hen we firm 
the soil \ve bring the soil particles closer together and fill these air spaces. 
The furrow slice is also pressed down against the under soil, and what water 
iis there can move upward into the surface soil and supply the young plants. 
Wlim the tirrow slice is not firmed before the seed is sown, the plants are 
‘i-ependent upon tlie water in the surface soil or upon opportune rains. We 
had just such conditions on certain spring-ploughed plats dunng the past 
spring (1908). There seemed to be plenty of moisture in the soil. However, 
it was used or lost before the young plants had gotten their roots established 
in the lower soil. The crop suffered severely, even though there was moisture 
in the subsoil, and did not recover from the loss throughout the season. 

If the seed bed has been prepared for some time before seeding, capillaiy 
connection has been restored between the surface and the lower soil which 
will tend to bring the water to the surface. Surface cultivation will check 
this loss, as the water cannot readily pass through the soil mulch produced 
by cultivation. This mulch not only prevents the loss of water, but is easily 
penetrated by the heat and air that are required for the germination of the 
seed. ' 

The principles of a good seed bed may be summed up as including deep 

ploughing to loosen and pulverise the soil; finning the soil again by labor 
or by natural processes to get a firm, warm, and moist soil area favorable to 
the. development of a strong, vigorous root system. These conditions are 
also favorable to the'retention of moisture and the manufacture of plant 

food for the use of the crop.-— of NehTashu BulleUn. 
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THE RECLAMATION AND AGRICULTURAL TREATMENT 
OF SWAMP LANDS. 


By S. Mc'Ixtosh, Mana^;er Murray Bridge Experimental Farm. 


The reehmiation and agricultural treatment of swamp lands is a question 
of general interest at the present juncture to producer and taxpayer alike. 
Time and space do not permit of us I'eferring either to the geological formation 
or the past history of the lands under review, and we accept them simply 
as important factors in the natural production of wealth which can, with 
judicious expenditure of capital and practical management, be improved 
to such an extent as to substantially increase their value as producing mediums. 

Main Essentials. 

The three main essentials in the permanently successful reclamation of 
any given area are (provided the area warrants it)—1. An effective levee 
or bank capable of withstanding anything short of an 1870 flood. 2. An 
efficient and substantial surface excavation and embankment for the full 
length of the adjacent high land, to collect and conduct all drainage from the 
outside areas direct to the river. 3. Last, but by no means least, a thorough 
and economical system of drainage, with a minimum depth of 4ft. in the lowest 
level of the swamp. All of these, in the interests of general economy and 
efficiency, should be completed before the area becomes occupied. It is 
laid down as an axiom by Sir H, Brown, C.E., the eminent and practical 
author of “ Irrigation : Its Principles and Practice as a Branch of Engineer¬ 
ing,” when dealing with Agricultural Operations and Eeclamation Works,” 
that “ the land to be reclaimed would be surrounded by a bank to exclude 
all water other than purposely admitted.” With banks erected with peaty 
material, this object can never be accomplished. The levees should be 
built of true soil free from all vegetable matter, having a 1 to 3 slope on the 
river side, aud a 1 to 2 inner slope. The outside slope should be covered 
or protected with a growth of vegetation capable of withstanding the wave 
action of the waters in the case of a high river; or in the event of no such 
growth being possible, from the general nature of the material used in the 
construction of the bank, it can be thatched with reeds or bush, held in place 
by wire and stakes driven into the earth. This method was adopted on the 
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eTril:)aiikineiit protecting Renmark township during the floods of 1890-91, 
veil on it proved its efficiency, despite the fact tliat tlie wa ters actiuilly reached 
to witliin Gin. of the crown of the bank. Unless the soil adjacent to the 
levees is of ii close oi’ clayey nature it is a mistake to tamper with it, more 
particTilarlv on the outside. Sliould the excavation cut into or through 
a lied of reeds or peaty matter the pressure will force considerable quantities 
of water through this porous and open medium under tlie liank into tlie inside 
or irrigation channel, and as water invariably finds its own level if permitted, 
it can readily be imagined what happens inside the dyke in the event of the 
river remaining for any length of time above its normal level. 

CONSOLIDATINC} THE BaNK. 

After the bank has been erected, judicious trampling with sheep is a decided 
benefit to the structure until such time as it has finally settled down, when 
it should be planted with suitable vegetation. Where creeks are crossed 
by the embankment lengths of tarred galvanized iron or sheets of other 
suitable material should be driven deeply into the soft, peaty soil, i.e., until 
they arrive, if possible, at a comparatively firm foundation, with tlie object 
of cheeking any undesirable access of river water. Inlet sluices witli effective 
gates should be placed through the bank at the lowest river level and at 
distances of not more tlian 40 chains apart, except in special iiistaiices, where 
they may be required at sliorter intervals. 

Deainage. 

The iiTigation supply channel on the inside of the hank should he sunk 
to the depth of the inlet sluice adjoining and fitted with water-tight regulating 
gates not less than 3ft, x 2ft. leading into the irrigating ditches of the adjacent 
blocks, which should be surveyed for the full depth of the swamp area and 
possess a suitable high-land frontage. The drain and channel commanding 
the high land drainable requires to he excavated to the depth of tlie minimuni 
river level, an inlet sluice being placed at the upper end and a full width 
flood-gate at the outlet, so as to secure the maximum efficiency both as a 
drainage and irrigation factor in supplying ^Yater to tlie adjoining portions 
of the respective blocks which possess a face towards the centre or gut, and 
also to maintain a domestic and stock supply to the settlers residing along 
tlie highdand frontages, A drainage pumping plant is required at the outlet^ 
to deal with such waters as reach there when the river is in flood or is driven 
up by a strong soutlierly or westerly blow. The action of a limited and regular 
flow of fresh water through the high-land channel will tend to leach out 
tiie excess of alkali which is always apparent after reclamation on such land. 
In many cases it is impregnated to such an extent as to effectually check 
all seed germination, and the soil 'would appear, judging from the entire 
absence of plant life, to be absolutely sterile, whereas it contains phenomenal 
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percentages of plant food, as the following analysis will show :—Weights 
of fertilising matter to the acre foot—No. 1—Nitrogen, 41,275lhs. ; phos-- 
plioric acid, 5,2001bs. ; potasli, 39,325lbs. No. 2—Nitrogen, ll,3751bs. ; 
pliosplioric acid, 15,275lbs. ; and potash, 58,5001bs. Both of these soil samples 
were taken from the north-western portion of section 561, luinclred of Mobilong; 
but up to tlie present, tlvrougli an excess of saline drainage from tlie outside 
areas, not a grain of seed lias so far germinated there. The coinplete drainage 
system includes a main drain, drains, and sub-drains, witli an efficient pump¬ 
ing plant. The main or collecting drain runs for the full length of the reclaimed 
area along tlie centre of tlie gnt or lowest levels, wliere the maximum deposits 
of alkali exist. To secure tlie higliest efficiency with economy, the drain 
in question should have a. deptli of tft. at tlie sliallowest part, witli an average 
width, across the bottom of 4ft., and a. 1 in 2 slope. Even with this depth 
tlie lucerne is allo\\'ed a 48in. tapi'oot only ; consequently tlie gut must be 
sown down witli suitable grasses or retained for winter cereal and summer 
fodders to secure the most successful and satisfactory results. An effective 
drainage pumping plant, consisting of a centrifugal piinip driven b)^ an oil 
engine, both of the latest and most economic design, and with a discharge 
capacity of not less than 50,000galls. per hour to each 150 acres of land re¬ 
claimed is desirable, as in the case of a heavy flood it is necessary to reduce 
the waters with the utmost promptitude, and dispatch. The plant must be 
erected on the most convenient site, and if’possible at the drainage outlet, 
where it can serve the dual purpose of disposing of the swamp, surplus, and 
leaching waters, and also the high-land soakages when this level falls below 
that of the river. The foundation of the engine and pump should be above 
the general swamp level, or in such a situation that they can be readily pro¬ 
tected in the event of a heaxw inrush of water from a breach in the bank sub¬ 
merging the greater portion of the area; in which case the pump would be 
required to promptly reduce the waters after they had fallen below the river 
level. We are presuming, naturally, that the breach would occur wlien the 
river was either in flood or when it was being held up with a blow. The 
main drain would require to be proportionately wide and deep at the sump 
or well, wutli a fall of at least a foot in the mile to facilitate the drainage flow 
and to maintain an adequate supply to keep the pump working, instead of 
waiting every few hours for the Avater to collect, as is the case with a drain 
of smaller dimensions. At the extreme end of the reclaimed area the main 
Avould not exceed ISiii, in width at the bottom, gradually increasing 
in width and depth towards the pumping station. A windmill yuth 
a capacity of from 5,000galls. to 7,000galls. per hour for each 150 
acres reclaimed should be erected alongside the pumping plant. This 
could run Avith a minimum of expense, and AAmuld pi'ove effective in 
keeping down the drainage, except in cases of storm floods, or Avhen 
the settlers were leaching. PossilAly the time Avill come, A\dien the excess 
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of alkali bas been removed and tbe soil solidified, that a series of improved 
mills may provide all tlie power necessary to deal with the surplus drainage. 
Drains are necessary along the boundaries between blocks to prevent seepage 
and alkali being forced from one block to another. These are connected 
with the main, and they do not require to be more than 15in. bottom width 
at the point farthest from the outlet, increasing to 18in. or 2ft. wliere they 
throw off the drainage into the centre. These drains are further connected 
with a series of sub-drains every one to three chains over the whole area, 
according to the nature and general porosity of tlie soil. Later on no doubt 
an economic system of tile drains will be adopted, i.e., when the settlers 
have fully realised the true value of a thorough soil drainage. One of the 
first principles in the practice of irrigation is that irrigation water, to be 
entirely beneficial, must reach everywliere but remain nowhere. When we 
first commenced operations on portion of the farm, now over four years ago, 
drains three chains apart served the purpose, but as tlie soil bacteria succeeded 
in gradually reducing the immense stores of vegetable matter into soluble 
plant food, the density of the soil naturally increased, with the result that 
the time is not far distant when we will require to place permanent sub¬ 
drains (closed tile for preference) at regular intervals of not more tlian G6ft. 
apart throughout the lower portions of the farm lands. Outlet gates or 
stops are necessary at intervals in the subdrains for the purpose of regulating 
and holding up the water intended for irrigating or lea.cliing purposes. 

Cleaning the Land. 

The original swamp is usually covered in part by at least three separate 
classes of reed or rush. The best naturally drained land, with the closest 
texture and situated usually along the river side of the area, is covered more 
or less by what is known as “ bunch-rushJ^ These tufts are readily removed 
by a mattock, the tops burnt on the ground, and the roots either carted 
off or (if not too numerous) disced up and gradually worked back into the 
soil. This class of country is comparatively free from alkali and can be 
successfully cropped immediately following the clearing process. A lesser 
proportion of the swamp area is usuall}’^ covered with a dense and matted 
growth of the ordinary fresh-water reed, common to the Murray banks around 
here, and also along the borders of other slow current fresh-water streams 
and permanent waters of the southern portion of Australia. The most 
practical and economical method of dealing vdth this growth is to allow 
the soil on which it grows to dry out thoroughly and remain in that con¬ 
dition for one or more summers, keeping as many stock on the site as it will 
possibly carry until such time as it has been practically killed, and then 
getting to work with a cutter drawn by three or four strong horses and gradu¬ 
ally cutting the now semi-solid boles of the stems and root matter off level 
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with tlie ground surface. A man or two requires to follow the cutter for 
the purposes of rolling the severed masses out of the way of the team. On 
their next round the loose matter can be carted off on to waste land, where 
in time it will be reduced by natural agencies into a rich and valuable humus. 
Clearing this class of land by this agency is a fairly costly process, but it 
is iiuicli cheaper than if done by hand labor, and is certainly much more 
economical and satisfactory than the burning process Avliicli is all too commonly 
practised to the lasting detriment of the soil. Reed country is undoubtedly 
the richest quality land we have on the swampfs, but the action of fire 
promptly reduces it to the poorest, a fact which is amply demonstrated bv' 
local practice. “ Moomaruiikie,” or sword-rush, clothes a further section 
of the area. This is first burnt off when the swamp is still filled with water 
to within an inch or so of the surface, after which the soil should be kept dry, 
as witli reeds. As soon as the growth lias apparently died off plough the 
land with a single or double furrow plough fitted with strong revolving 
coulters. Unless it is proposed to leave the land as fallow for at least six 
months it should not be turned over for a depth of more than 3iii. or din. 
at most, the shallower the better. Then disc and cross disc, and follow with 
a grader and heavy roller to press the vegetable matter together as much as 
possible, and thus facilitate its decay. Sword-rush country is a sure indication 
of an appreciable percentage of alkali in or near the surface. Almost invari¬ 
ably there are considerable areas of soil clear of plant growth. This condition 
of afiaii’s is generally due to excess surface alkali, which is not indicated by 
any other outward signs until the cultivator works it down and plants his 
crops, after which it soon divulges its presence. Yarious other lesser areas 
are covered with divers forms of plant life, all of which can be eradicated 
with practical and careful cultivation. Owing to the generally uniform 
levels and falls on the swamp lands but little or no grading is necessary. 
Irrigation ditches -with a 2ft. bottom and 5 or 6 to 1 slope and graded banks 
are recommended. The depth should command the inflow from the adjacent 
river sluice, gradually working out to a depth of not more than 2ft. at the 
lowest point of the block which it traverses. In all average levels the ditch 
should be one-half below the ground surface. Ditches should invariabty 
be placed to command, if possible, a distance of from 3 chains to 5 chains 
on either side. This sy'stem of irrigation once adopted should never be varied 
until such time as the excess alkali has been driven out of the soil into the 
drains and away from the area. Drains can be ploughed and crowded out 
to a depth of at least 18in., after which, as we have no drain plough avail¬ 
able, the work requires hand labor. IiTigation ditches are made entirely 
with the plough and crowder. The object of the long slopes of the channel 
banks is that they may be utilised for hreerne or other perennial crops, and 
thus obviate the weed nuisance, wliile at the same time returning a profit to 
the owner from otherwise waste land. On the majority of our swamp 
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lands considerable accuiimiation of salts or alkali have been deposited froBi 
time to time through the waters evaporating during dry periods. Ali-wis€ 
pessimists inform us seriously that we cannot jjossibiy get rid of the sail; 

as there are inexhaustible supplies below the surface. With a 
view to testing this assertion I had an analysis made respectively of the first, 
second, and third foot in depth from one of the most affected portions coi 
the farm area, which had been partly leached yet would not grow any tiling 
other than Panicum Orus galli. The results rather tend to upset the hopeless 
tiieoiy of our croakers. They are as follows :—No. i, surface foot of soil, 
3*6 parts per 1,000 of socliimi cliloride; No. 2, second foot in depth, h3 
parts per 1,000 of socliiim chloride ; No. 3, third foot in depth, 0*3 parts 
per 1,001} of sodium chloride. AVith not more than two or three leachings, 
and a system of drainage as already outlined, this class of soil could be puri¬ 
fied to such an extent as to grow either lucerne or cereals with success. 

Value of Leaching. 

In Holland after reclamation the lands are left idle for the first year, during 
which period the natural washing wliich it receives from an average 28in, 
rainfall (with a niucli lower mean temperature) goes far to cairr\diig the 
soluhle salts tlirough tlie soil by percolation into the drains, wlieiice the 
drainage is pumped out into clianiiels leading to the sea. With an average 
14in. rainfall and a iiiucli higher temperature we are forced to adopt the 
leaching or artificial washing of tlie salt-affected areas by letting in the river 
water (wliieli usually contains little more than a trace of salt), flooding our 
plots to a depth of several inches, then draining off the now saline-impregnated 
water with the utmost dispatch. Analysis of w'ater run tliroiigli the river 
sluices used for leaching showed 9grs. of solids to the gallon. This water 
was then much discolored in appearance. Twenty-four hours after it had 
been turned on to the salt area a careful anaiysis showed an increase of over 
dOOgrs. to the gallon, while in one instance rain water wldcli liad remained 
in a sliallow pool on section 561 for a few days gave 845*84gTS. to the gallon* 
Nothing further should be required to convince the sceptic as to tlie positive 
value of leaching in reclaiming tlie soil, wliich is urged as tlie only remedy 
for the salt evil in climate similar to ours by all the great agricultural land 
reclamationists of the day. A Gin. ploughing, leaving the furrows well on 
edge, will greatly facilitate the leaching process, while at the same time if 
the land is left idle for, say, six months afterwards it will be materially im¬ 
proved in its mechanical condition by the weatliering it receives. Where it 
is hot intended or is not necessary to leach, the soil if urgently required for 
cropping should be ploughed as lighti}^ as possible, thoroughly cultivated, and 
worked down with a smoother or leveller, sown with barley or oats for a 
win^^ sorghum, maize, or millet for summer fodder, then roil with, 

a heavy roller to firm the soil. The object in shallow cultivation is to permit 
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tlie joiiiig plant life to germinate in tlie surface soil, which has been sveetened 
or aerated by the sxm, rain, and frost since its reclamation. This appears to 
be the practice adopted elsewhere on such land. From Holland we ai’« warned 
not to plough deeplT after reclamation in the drst-comiiig year, or anyhow% 
work deeply, but only superficially. Where and when possible, work all 
reclaimed land as the good farmer does his fallow is the best advice I can give 
you. For starting surnnier crops it may be necessary to flood the plot, 
although it is aiwajs desirable to let the rain or stored moisture in tire soil do 
tlie work if possible. After the outlets to the subdrains liave bee a closed 
down thoroughly saturate the planted area, then promptly open the drains 
and aiiow the surplus water to cany ofii the excess salts which it has as¬ 
similated in its clowurward percolation througli the soil. Suh-iiiigation 
or soakage from, the channels iuid drains across the planted plots is not 
recommended for 3 ’aiiiig crops, as unless the soil is tliorouglily free from 
alkali tlie seepage forces the salts to the surface in the centre of the lands, 
where it sliou's up eitlier as a. dark-colored alkali or as a wliite etliorescence. 
Personal tests of some of the cleanest of the Mobilong swaiiip soil in its original 
condition Avheii used for potting plants gave conclusive evidence of the 
presence of an appreciable quantity of alkali. 

Buccbssful Crops. 

Crops which have proved more or less successful on the reclaimed lands 
are —PanicumCrus (falU (on wet or badlv-drained soils), Irarley (Cape or malt), 
oats, lucerne, Phaimns commutata, maize, sorghum, Egyptian millet, onions, 
potatoes, broad beans, tomatoes, and pumpkins, while other plants luive been 
tried with varying results. After the excess mineral salts have been removed 
by leaching and drainage, as little water as possible should be used, or as is 
commensurate with actual crop requirements. With a view of improving 
the meclianical comiition of tlie soil after the disposal of tlie surplus alkali, 
dressings of from 5c\v'ts. to 20cwts. of lime or gypsuin to the acre \rill prove 
in most instances Ijciieficial. With the immense quantities of plaafc foods 
available, as sliown b}^ tbe analysis referred to in tlie earlier portion of the 
paper, no artificial or chemical fertilisers will be. required for some considerable 
time ahead. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH FUNGICIDES FOR THE PRE¬ 
VENTION OF “STINKING SMUT” (BUNT). 


Ill tlie New Soutli Wales Agricultural Gazette for May Messrs. G. L. Sutton 
and E-. G. Downing furnisli an interesting report on tlieir experiments at 
Cowra last year with different fungicides used for the prevention of bunt 
(stinking smut) in wheat. In the experiments the seed was infected by being 
shaken about in a vessel with a quantity of crushed bunt balls until the 
wheat had the appearance of being covered with soot. Three different 
varieties of wheat were used in each experiment, viz., Bobs, Comeback, and 
Federation. The following are the chief points of interest in the report:— 

The absolute necessity of removing the unbroken bunt balls from seed 
grain is confirmed by the results of an experiment carried out by Mr. R. 
Hurst on the stud plots at the Wagga Experiment Farm during the past 
season. Some unbroken bunt balls and smutted grain were soaked in a solu¬ 
tion of formalin sufficiently long to destroy the hunt spores on the grain. 
The unbroken bunt balls Avere then taken out of the solution and crushed up. 
The contents of the crushed balls were then used to infect some clean grain 
which was planted at once. The plants resulting from this grain were 
examined at the proper stage, and it wuis then found that every jdant 
was smutted, 6., it contained at least one bunt ball. 

The smutted ” grain that had been treated with formalin at tlie same 
time as the unbroken bunt balls was also planted and examined. It was 
found that every om of the resulting plants was entirely free from bunt. 
This afiords conclusive evidence that the solution used to treat the grain 
and unbroken bunt balls was strong enough to destroy loose bunt spores, 
though the trial proved it to be entirely ineffective in destroying the bunt 
spores enclosed in the unbroken ball. 

Treatment with a bluestone solution being general among our farmers, 
a method was sought which would facilitate the removal of the unbroken 
bunt balls wdien the grain was poured into the solution. It was learnt from 
Mr. John Harms, a mailee farmer, near Sea Lake, Victoria, that the custom 
of the farmers in his vicinity was to use salt water from the lake near by 
with which to make the bluestone solution. Excellent results were reported 
from this practice. As the addition of salt to the bluestone solution would 
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increase its density, and thus facilitate the removal of the unbroken bunt 
balls, it was determined to compare this mixture with the other methods 
under trial. 


Preparation or Materials. 

The procedure adopted in dealing with the various plots was similar to 
that of previous years, and was as follows :— 

The Milestone (2 per cent.) solution was made by dissolving bluestone 
in water at the rate of 21bs. of bluestone to lOgalls. of water. 

The lime water used was a thin milk of lime, and was made by slaking 
freshly-burnt lime with water, using about 11b. of lime to 20gails. water. 

The bluestone and salt solution was made by adding as much salt to a 
2 per cent, solution of bluestone as the latter would absorb in two hours. 
The amount of salt absorbed amounted to 33 per cent. For the purpose of 
this experiment the procedure adopted was as follows :—One pound of coarse 
salt was suspended in fOozs. of a 2 per cent, bluestone solution, wliich was 
warmed to 140 degrees Fahr. and kept at that temperature for two lioiirs. 
At the end of this period the blue color of the original solution has changed 
to a more or less greenish tint. The salt still remaining imdissolved was 
dried and weighed, and was found to be slightly less than 3ozs. 

The Bordeaux mixture was made in the recognised way, at, the rate of 
6lbs. of bluestone and 4Ibs. of lime to 30galls. of \vater. 

The salt solution was made by dissolving as much salt in water as the 
latter would take up. 

The formalin solution was prepared by mixing one part (Hb.) of commercial 
formalin (40 per cent.) in 4(X) parts (40galls,) of water. 

The numbers of bunty plants found in the plots sown with infected but 
untreated seed show the bunt-liability of the different varieties used in this 
experiment. 


Effect of Pickling- in Preventing Smut. 

As the result of taking an average of the three varieties under each treat¬ 
ment it is found that the different fungicides were efficient in the following 
order :— 

Bluestone and salt with -8 per cent, bunty plants. 

Bluestone 2-5 

Fungusine 64 " 

Bluestone and lime “ 7-2 

Bordeaux mixture 14*7 “ “ 

Formalin 18-2 

Saltwater ‘V 49-2 


n 
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Tliese figures indicate tliat bluestone 'and salt, bluestoiie, fungnsine, and 
liliiestone iiiicl lime are satisfactory' smut'' preyentives. Because of its 
satisfactoiy behavior in previous years formalin must also be included. 
The low position held this year by formalin is due to the result obtained 
when Federation wdieat was treated with it. The results in this case appear 
abiiormah even after taking into consideration the latitude wliicli field experi¬ 
ments of this character apparently demand. 

Though the results from the Bordeaux mixture are not very satisfactory, 
further trial with it is desirable,- for the results are better than those of forinalin, 
which past experience has shown to be a satisfactory bunt preventive. 

Salt water has proved entirely unsatisfactory, and the results obtained 
confirm those of Mr. Me Alpine. Treatment with salt water may be con¬ 
sidered as being quite unsuitable. . 

An extension of this section was carried out to ascertain whether a longer 
immersion in bluestone than the usual one would be more effective in destroy* 
ing the bunt spores on the seed. Different portions of smutted seed were 
immersed in bluestone for 5, 15, 30, and 60 minutes respectively and then 
planted. The results show that nothing is gained by immersing the 
seed for longer than five minutes. The effect in preventing smut in the 
resulting crop is practically as good after five minutes' immersion as after 
60 minutes, 

Effect of Picklino on Germination. 

This trial was conducted with three varieties. Five hundred seeds of each 
variety were treated by the different methods being tried. The seeds'were 
treated at the same time, and after being treated were dried in the sun and 
then planted on. the same day, 

0n comparing tlie averages of the results of the three varieties it is found 
that the treatment with— 

Bluestone apparently kills 30-2 per cent, of the treated grain. 

Bluestone and lime apparently kills 10-2 per cent, of the treated grain. 


Bluestone and salt 


8-T " 

{( 

Salt 'water 

ee - - 

84 

tc 

Formalin 


3-8 


Bunt spores (only) 

fC 

2-5 “ „ 

4C 

Bordeaux mixture 


•8 “ 


Fungusine 

ec 

— 1*3 “ 

<( 


It appears that fungusine assists rather than retards germination. The 
actual number of plants which grew from seeds treated with it wus greater 
than of those which grew from untreated seed ; but from this it does not 
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follow that fungusine improves the vitality of the seed grain. A reasonable 
explanation of this case seems to be that fungusine does not injure the germi¬ 
nating power of the seed, and that its effect is to protect the seed grain from 
those field pests which (as these experiments show) attack and destroy it. 

Because of its ability to destroy smut spores, combined with its non- 
injiirious effect upon the vitality of the seed grain, treatment with fungusine 
appears to be one of the most satisfactory methods for the farmer to adopt. 

Bordeaux mixture had very little injurious effect upon the seed grain, but 
its value to the farmer in this respect need not be considered, because it has, 
up to the present, shown itself to be only an indifferent preventive of bunt. 

Under the favorable conditions prevailing when the experiment was con¬ 
ducted formalin proved to be only slightly injurious. Former experiments 
have, however, shown that when the conditions at planting time are dry 
and unfavorable for germination its injurious effect is very much increased. 
Tills fact lessens tlie value of formalin for the prevention of smut in our 
wheat clistriets, where the conditions at planting time are often dry. 

The destructive effect of bliiestone is again apparent, and because of this 
its value to tlie farmer is very much lessened, even though it is such a good 
preventive of smut. The necessity of supplementing it with some amelio¬ 
rating agent is emphasised by these results. Lime has again proved satis¬ 
factory in this respect. The relative results of the effect of tlie bluestone 
and the bluestone and lime methods are approximately the same though 
not as satisfactory as in former years. The mixture bluestone and salt, 
tried this year for the first time, appears even more satisfactory than the 
bluestone and lime. The former method has the additional advantage 
of being more easily practised than the latter, and will displace it if it con¬ 
tinues to prove satisfactory in future trials. 

Tlioiigh it is very rarely advisable to make modifications of farm practice 
heeause the result of one trial, an exception may be made in this case, as the 
practice of using bluestone and salthas been followed with good results 
by a certain section of farmers for some time. The addition of salt to the 
bluestone solution is, therefore, recommended to those who this season 
propose to use bluestone for pickling their wheat. 

The amount of salt 'which is to be added for best results has not yet been 
determined, but this will be found out by future experiments. Tentatively 
it is suggested that the weight of salt added be equal to that of the bluestone, 
The present experiment shows that it is not injurious to add all the salt that 
the bluestone solution wdll absorb in two hours. 

Not only is some seed destroyed by most of the methods adopted, but, with 
the exception of that treated with Bordeaux mixture, the seed which does 
grow does not germinate as rapidly nor at the same rate as untreated seed. 
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Does Pickling Prevent Reinfection of Seed ? 

Seed of the three varieties was treated according to the diiierent methods 
under trial, and, after being dried, was then infected with bunt in the manner 
described. The seed after being infected was planted. Plots were also 
plan ted witli untreated but infected seed in order to ascertain the degree of 
infection to which the treated seed was subjected. 

The ability of the dift'erent fungicides to prevent reinfection- was deter¬ 
mined by the number of clean and bunty plants found in the resulting crop. 
The larger the proportion of clean the greater the ability of the particular 
fling icicle to prevent reinfection. 

The proportion of clean plants was determined by an examination made 
after the plant had flowered. By taking the average of the three varieties 
under each treatment it is found that the; fungicides are effective in prevent¬ 
ing reinfection in the following order :— 

Biiiestone and salt with 90-0 per cent, of clean plants. 

Bluest one ''79-3 “ 

Fiingusine “ 69*3 

Biiiestone and lime '"67-2 “ '' 

Bordeaux mixture 55*1 “ 

Formalin “ 35*4 '' 

Pride of place is held by biiiestone and salt, but its position is largel}^ dis¬ 
counted by the fact that when the examination for the clean plants was 
made tilei'e were very many less plants found growing from the seed treated 
with this method than from seed treated in any other way. Until additional 
results are available it appears desirable to ignore those obtained with blue- 
stone and salt this season. This being understood, biiiestone ranks first in 
preventing reinfection. 

The advantage of a method whiich in addition to destroying the smut 
spores of the seed grain also prevents the reinfection of that grain may not 
be at first realised. When, however, it is understood that the possibility of 
treated seed becoming reinfected is very considerable as the result of being 
placed in old bags or bins, or through machines which have held smutted 
wheat, the value to a farmer of a treatment which will aid in preventing 
reinfection is at once apparent. 

Effect OF Pickling Some Time Before Sowing. 

Seed of three varieties w^as treated according to the dilerent methods 
prescribed and divided into several portions, which were respectively planted 
in seed boxes a few days after, a month after, and three months after being 
treated. For purposes of comparison untreated seeds of the same variety 
were planted on the first date. 
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The results obtained are given below. Seed treated on July 14tli, 1909 ; 
100 seeds of each variety planted in seed boxes. 


Showing the Effect of Planting Treated Seed at Different Intervals 
After Treatment. 
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These results are not entirely consistent, but taken in a general way they 
indicate that the seed can be treated at least three months before it is 
required without incurring much risk of loss. 





Stookito Hay at Rosewoethy. 
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SOIL FERTILITY. 


The following extract from the report of the Secretary of Agriculture of 
the United States Department of Agriculture for 1901 will be read with 
interest—A great and fundamental problem which has confronted our 
people, as it has the people of the world, is the question of the permanency of 
soil fertility. Of late years particularly the idea has prevailed that the 
soils of various parts of the United States are wearing out through loss of 
mineral plant food, and that a serious condition is thus presented for the 
future of our people. So important and fundamental is this problem for the 
welfare of our people that I directed a thorough examination to be made of 
the whole subject ; and an exhaustive report has been issued, from which 
certain important conclusions can be given in a few words. It has been found 
from the records kept by our own department that, on the average, crop 
yields per acre have shown a decided tendency to increase during a period of 
40 years, and that there is no evidence of general decrease over large areas or 
in any particular State, as is popularly suj^posed. This indicates undoubtedly 
that on the average our people are farming more intelligently, and therefore 
more successfully, and that we are through these more intelligent methods 
winning gradually larger returns from the soil. It has been held, however, by 
some writers, that even if the yields are increasing, the element of danger is 
that the larger crops remove larger amounts of plant food from the soils, and 
bring nearer the time when the soils will eventually wear out. To meet this 
argument it has been necessary to extend tlie investigation into older coun¬ 
tries, and the records of Europe have been searched for information in regard 
to the past history of these older countries that can be taken as a safe guide 
for the future of the newer soils of the United States. These records indicate 
that in the middle of the sixteenth century, or, roughly speaking, 300 to 400 
years ago, the soils of Central and Northern Europe were producing on the 
average about as much wheat as the soils of the United States are producing 
at the present time. These European soils have been occupied for agricultural 
purposes for at least a thousand years, during most of which period the,country 
was more densely populated than the United States is at the present time. So 
far as records are obtainable, they indicate that as a result of increasing popu¬ 
lation and more intensive and niore intelligent methods of soil control, and in 
spite of their longer occupation, the average yield per acre has increased, 
until in the case of Northern Europe, the soils ard now producing about two 
or two and one half times as much per acre as the newer sbils of the United 
States are producing. In addition to this evidence of actual crop yields per 
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acre, an exliaiistivc investigation lias been made of soils for tlie last 18 years 
in certain countries of Nortliern Europe in which crop yields have been in¬ 
creasing, and likewise the soils of the United States, including the older 
soils of the Eastern States and the newer soils of the Western States. The 
results of these analysis, published side by side, show no significant difference 
in chemical composition between the older soils of Europe and the newer soils 
of the United States. Microscopical examinations of the soils fail to show 
that the longer occupation of the soils of Europe has changed noticeably the 
mineralogical character of the soils. It is reasonable to infer from the work 
that has been done that within historic times the occupation of the soils for 
agricultural purposes has failed to noticeably change the mineral character 
of the soil material upon which the future life of the nation must ultimately 
depend. The reasons for this and the laws of natiiie which permit the soil 
thus to be continuously occupied and used for mankind as freely as the air, 
are complicated and difficult to understand, and olier a profitable field of 
research for our agricultural colleges and experiment stations."'’ 


THE EFFECT OF FIRE ON SOIL FERTILITY. 


In this State the necessity for burning the scrub on so much of our farm 
lands, as well as the stubble for the first few years, has naturally directed the 
attention of observant farmers to the effect of the fire on the succeeding crop. 
The beneficial effect of a good burn of either scrub or stubble is well recognised, 
and more often than not this has been attributed to the potash in the .ashes. 
The fact, how^ever, that our mallee ashes are very low in potash contents, and 
not infrequently the light ash is blown away before the lajid is cultivated, in 
addition to the general failure of applications of potassic maniu’e to give satis- 
factory results has proved that there is some more important factor to be 
considered. If any mineral constituent of the ashes W'Cre this factor it 
would more likely he lime, as our mallee ashes contain up to 45 per cent of 
lime. Some observers have attributed the results,from a good burn’^toAlie 
destruction of insects and weeds, , and also to the physical effect of the fire-on 
the soil. In the April issue of the Journal, page 791, Mr. Herbert, of Nanta- 
warra, reports having tested this by scattering unleached wood ashes on one 
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plot of ground, and burning rubbish on a plot alongside, with the residt that 
there was much better growth on the latter plot. 

Some interesting light is thrown on this subject by experiinents carried out 
during the past two years at Rothamsted Experiment Station, England, on 
the ehect of partial sterilisation of the soil on the production of plant food. In 
these experiments Messrs. E. J. Russell and H. B. Hutchinson found that in 
soils heated for two hours to a temperature of about 180° F. there was found 
later on a decided increase in the ammonia produced by the decomposition of 
soil substances by bacteria. Pot experiments showed that there was also an 
increase in the fertility of the soil so treated, and this increase was attributed 
by the experimenters to the increase in the amount of ammonia produced in 
the sterilised soils. The first effect of heating the soil is to reduce the number 
of bacteria present, but within a short time these rapidly increase in number, 
until they become more numerous than was originally the case. In addition 
to the bacteria which produce nitrogen, other organisms {frotozoa), two of 
which are known to destroy bacteria, were always found in the untreated soil, 
but did not exist in the partially sterilised soil. It is believed that these de¬ 
structive organisms are killed by heating the soil, with the result that the 
ammonia-producing bacteria, having practically a free field for their work, 
become more numerous and vigorous. 

Writing to Nature on this subject, Dr. Bernard D 3 ^er, the well-known agri¬ 
cultural chemist, remarks—Some of the growers of cucumbers, tomatoes, 
etc., under glass for the London market, have for some little time adopted the 
plan of injecting jets of steam into their soil before planting, not with any view 
of increasing its fertility, but with the view of destroying slugs, insects, &c. 
In the experience of some growers the productivity of tlie soil, after steaming, 
has become so greatly increased that, if anything like the usual quantity of 
stable manure is mixed with the soil, the plants grow with such rank luxu¬ 
riance as to spoil their bearing capacity, exhibiting all the symtoms that would 
be expected as the result of a heavy overdose of nitrogen. This experience has 
been communicated to me by growers who were previously unaware of the 
Rothamsted work. At the moment they were feeling in somewhat of a dilemma ; 
if they did not steam the soil they suffered from insect pests ; if they did 
steam it they were obliged to curtail the supply of stable manure at the 
expense of lowering the subsequent soil temperature, which is normally main¬ 
tained at a high level by the fermentation of the manure. No doubt means 
may be found of adjusting the various conditions satisfactorily, but meantime 
the observation appears to afford striking independent confirmation on a 
practical scale of the indirect fertilising effect of partial sterilisation in killing 
off the phagocytes or protozoa, which normally keep down the numbers of 
those bacteria, the task of which is to turn organic nitrogen into plant food. 
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EXPORT OF DUCHESS PEARS. 


In previous issues reference lias been made to the efforts of tlic 8onth 
Australian Fruitgrowers' Association to ship to London tlic pear known 
locally as the Ducliess (Williams’ Bon Chretien). By the Orient s.s. Orvieto, 
which left Port Adelaide on January 27th, tlie association sent forward about 
250 cases of Williams’ Bon Chretien. 50 Durondeain and five Gansell’s Ber¬ 
gamot pears. In the same boat the West Australian Association sliipped 
51: cases of Williams’ pears. The, Acting Trade Commissioner cabled, on 
tlio arrival of the boat, that tlie pears were in g(X)d condition, and he antici- 
])ated an average return of 12s. per case. On opening up the fruit, liowever, 
some ^vas found to be over-ripe. Further, in nearly all tlie consignments 
one case of tlie fruit would open out <|uitc gr(‘en and tlie next \’ellow, wliile 
in one case tlie pears on one half of each. tra\^ were good and on the other 
side over-ripe. As buyers refused to accept “ yellow fruit ” the prices did 
not average out as well as anticipated ; but still, witli the exception of two 
brands which, on the wdiole, were over-ripe, prices were fairly satisfactory. 
Both tlie Durondeau and the Ganseirs Bergamot carried well and realised 
about the same prices as the Williams’. 

The prices realised in London for the different consignments were as follows : 
—((1)20 cases, 1 Is. 9|d. ; (5) 20 cases, 8s. 7d. ; (c) 73 cases, 13s. 2|d. ; 
(d) 25 cases, 8s. lO-Jcl. ; (c) 50 cases, 11s. 5d. ; (/) 25 cases, IDs. 6d. One 
consignment did not go tlirougli the Produce Depot, and consequently 
prices arc not availalde : but the balance, including the over-ripe fruit, 
averaged 11s. per (nise London, equal to -Is. 9d. per ease net to grower, less 
cost of freiglit to Port Adelaide, 

As prices for these pears average from 2s. Gd. to 3s. 6d. per case in years 
of heavw crops, and 3s. 6d. to 5s. in a bare season, tliese returns are decidedly 
encouraging and warrant further shipments. The pears sent by tlie West 
Australian shippers average about 7s. 2d. per ease net at Fremantle ; but, 
apparent!}", the cases were somewliat larger than ours, as the fruit therein 
'weighed about 45lbs., whereas it is doubtful whether ours exceeded 38ibs. 
Tliis fruit had the advantage of five days’ shorter voyage and was apparently 
larger than those sliipped from Soiitli Australia. Prices ranged from K's. 6d. 
per case to 19s. 6d. per case. 

Cape Colony sends large quantities of pears to London, but the voyage 
is only about half as long as that from Australia, and the pears are more 
adyanced and larger than it would be safe to ship from here. In January 
of the current year the Cape shipped 7,860pkgs, of pears to London, and in 

E 
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Febriuiry. 4-2,988. A considerable proportion of tliese consisted of Williams' 
a nd Clapp's Favoi ite. Some of tliese later shipments would, doubtless, come on 
tlie inarket at the same time as our pears, as the Acting Trade Commissioner 
mentions that the previous week about JO,000 trays of Cape pears, carrying 
24 to 28 fruits to a tray, arrived. Mr. Pope states that tlie average price 
for good fruit going 24 to the tray is about 3s., and for smaller fruit 2s. 6d. 
per tray. The South African fruit is practically tlirough by the middle of 
Marcii, and if we could ship from our latest districts about the second week 
in February wc would probably realise better prices. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 


Tlie monthly meeting of the above Board was held on Wednesday, May llth. 
there being present Messrs. J. W. Sandford (chair), Colonel Eowell, W. J. 
Colebatch, C. J. Valentine, C. J. Tuckwell, R, J. Needham, T. N. Hardy, G. R. 
Laffer, and C. Malicox, also Mr. J. iSandow, late of Koolunga Branch. 

In reply to request for information concerning his investigation into the 
outbreak of takeall at Port Pirie, Professor Angus wrote—'' What happened 
in the case of Port Pirie has taken place over and over again in other districts— 
namely, that an intimation of a serious outbreak was given to the .Department, 
and an officer was sent up to gatlier information and to take samples of the 
infected crop. Tliese samples were sent to Mr. D. Me Alpine, and the disease 
identified as Ophioholus gmminis, just as in the case of many other samples 
sent by us to him during the past five years. In the. report of Mr. McLean 
and also of the Secretary of the Port Pirie Branch of the Agricultural Buieau 
nothing of value bearing on the outbreak could be gathered, as the opinions 
of the farmers regarding the conditions responsible for the outbreak were abso¬ 
lutely contradictory."' 

In reply to inquiry Mr. Summers said that so far as he knew no experimen¬ 
tal work in connection with this disease was being conducted in any of the 
States, and as far as preventive measures were concerned they practically 
knew no more than was known 10 years ago. In reply to question by the 
Chairman Mr. Sandow said of late years he had not been mucli troubled by 
takeall, and he attributed this to the system of fallowing and working the land 
only when damp. He said they got takeall in the crops when a fairly long 
wet spell was followed by hot weather. In the early days they had a great 
deal of takeall at times, but then they were cropping the ground four or five 
years in succession. ‘ ' 

Mr. Colebatch said one difficulty that existed in coming to any conclusion 
on reports from farmers was that the latter did not distinguish between takeall 
caused by fungus attack and takeall due to climatic and other causes. The 
result was that reports received often were quite contradictory of each other. 
He said the present position was a strong reason why they should support the 
endeavours of the Department to have appointed a micrologist wTio would 
devote himself solely to the investigation of fungoid and kindred diseases. 

Mr. Summers said on two separate occasions within the past six years when 
takeall had been prevalent in parts of the south it had occurred after a long, 
cold spell when the crops were practically at a standstill for some time ; in 
both cases the trouble had been due to fungus. 
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Mr. G, R. Laffej' considered that there was a wide field for tlie employment 
of an expert veuetable pathologist. Only last night he liad l.)een informed tlia t 
owing to the serious epidemic udiieh had wiped out the potato crop at Brown- 
iiiil Creek last season, w'lien 100 tons of seed had been planted, there would lx? 
practicallv no potatoes sown this year. If the growers in other parts should 
follow the example of the Brownhill Creek men it was almost certain that tli(‘ 
|)rice of potatoes would be abnormally liigli, and not only the producers l)ut 
the eonsumers w'ould suffer. Then tliere was bitter or Imown pit in fruit. 
This year what seemed to be the same disease had made its appearance in 
pears. So far as he could learn it was more widespread to-day than it had ever 
been before. He felt strongly that the State should take this matter up. 

At the instance of Mr. Willcox it was decided to recommend “ tliat it is 
desirable in the interests of the producing community that a Professor of 
W^getable Pathology should be appointed to inquire into and report upon 
fungoid and similar diseases."'’ 

I'he Becretai*}' reported that aiTangements were being made for a Conference 
of Upper North Branches on June 22nd and June 23rd at Orroroo. 

The Secretary reported that Messrs. J. and R. Forgan had expressed tlieii: 
willingness to exhibit their stone-gatherer at the September show, and also to 
give a working trial at P\,oseworthy College farm on Farmer’s Day. 

The following members were approved at members of the undermentioned 
Branches :—Messrs. G. Bennett, M. Kennedy, W. J. Hemmings, and Ij. R. 
Davies, Kalaugadoo ; J. A. Maries, Meningie ; B. A. Noltenius, G. A. Price, 
T. and J. Allen, Yallimda ; W. Bowman and C. F. H. Borgas, Wirrabara ; 
A. Heiiize and G. McLean, Parrakie ; H. W. Lawrence, Lyndoch ; T. Rice, 
Colton ; P. T. Hill and C. Read, Georgetoum ; A. March and C. Matthews, 
Clarendon ; P. Fox, W. Davey, and T. Muddock, Bela lie Nortli , A Kindly 
Jolmsburg ; \\'. T. McLean, \V. Gordon, 1. J. Williams, and 0. Ingils, Shannon; 

E. Twartz, Sutheriaiids; H. \V. Norsworthy and A. W. Cornish, Giimeraclia ; 

F. Marrett, J. Watson, and E. H. FLJgrave, Northfield ; K G. Thomas, Mount 
Bryan East; C. F. W. Kleemann, i, Blake, G, Lane, E. Nelson, and E. W. 
Bteckcr, Murray Bridge; H. H. Nicliolls, Narridy ; T. R. V. Berrirnan, Man- 
imin ; J. A. Short, Salisbury ; and W. Dali, Keith, 

Mr. Tuckweli referred to the recent report of the Assistant Compti-oller- 
General of Customs, in which it was suggested that the amount of Tnoistiire in 
butter intended for export should not exceed 14 per cent., and the fact that 
the various factories had been invited to communicate their views on tlie 
mcitter. For sujxrfne butter 14 per cent, had always been regarded as tlie 
maximum, but he did not think it would be w^ell to make this apply to all grades 
of butter for export. In England the limit was fixed at 16 per cent. Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand had a reputation for the dryness of their butter, but 
much as they would ail like to see the standard maintained, the coiiditions 
which often prevailed during the liot weatheii rendered it impossible to make 
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up butter from much of the cream with as little as 14 per cent, of moisture. 
He proposed “ that in view of the report of the Assistant Comptroller-General 
of Customs containing a recommendation that the proportion of water allowtai 
in luitter be limited to 14 per cent., an early report be obtained from the Dairy 
Expei’t (^Ir. Siiter) regarding the possibility of making from heated cream 
butter containing less than 16 per cent, of water, as it is impossible for some 
cream suppliers living at a distance from the factoi'ies to send cream in good 
order during the summer.’’ 

Mr. Sandford was glad that Mr. Tuckv'ell had brought the matter up. During 
extremely hot weather the cream in transit absorbed so niucli heat tliat it was 
impossible to churn without refrigei'ating; or using iced water, tlie effect of 
wliich was to immediately seal up each globule of fat. Altlioiigli tlie buttei' 
was worked a second time with a view to express as mucdi (d* the water as 
possible, with such cream it was always most difficiilt to get rid of the moisture. 
If tlie aiitliorities sliould determine to prevcmt tlie exportation of tlie second 
and tliird grade butters it would be a serious tiling for those farmei-s a wav out, 
wliosc {‘ream necessarily suff{U*ed during transit over long <listanees in hot 
weatlier. 

Tlie motion was carried. 
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ANALYSES OF BLUESTONE. 


In order to ascertain tlie extent (if any) to wliicli inferior bliiestone was 
being sold in the country districts, the late Minister of Agriculture (Hon. T. 
Pascoe, M.L.C.) instructed that samples be obtained from different districts for 
analysis. A number of members of the Agricultural Bureau were recjiiested to 
send in samples from supplies purchased in the ordinary way. In the follow¬ 
ing table are shown the results of analyses of these samples :— 


Xn. 

Name. 

Locality. 

Copper Sulphate. 

A 

J. A. Mattiske. 

Freeling. 

Per rent. 

99’,5 

B 

A. Miell.. 

Crvstal Brook. 

99-.'j 

c 

J. McColl . 

Kings wood . 

99-3 

D 

0. H. Mever. 

Dawson . 

99-1 

E 

W. J. Gleeson . 

C.irrieton. 

98‘8 

F 

W. R. Steplienson. 

Kainton. 

99-3 

G 

S. F. Potter. 

Yarandale. 

99-3 

HI 

D. A. Collins . 

Mount Gambier ...... 

98*8 

H2 1 

D. A. Collins . j 

Mount Gambier .. 

99-() 

I i 

W. T. Vigar .. 

Rhine Villa .. 

98-4 

J : 

i W. Bennier. 

Penong.. | 

98-2 

K • 

A. Tavender.. 

Lucinda! e ..... 1 

1 98-6 

L 

P, T. Bell.. 

i Kingscote, K.I.. i 

98*2 

Ml 

1 J. Florence ... 

One Tree Hill, K.I. ... 

98*2 

M 2 

J. Florence.. • 

I One Tree Hill, K.I. ... 

1 

98-1 


From the above it is evident that there is little to complain of in respect to 
our supplies of bluestone. A few of the samples might have been better, but 
all of them would give elective results as fungicides. The only likely adiil- 
terant of bluestone (sulphate of copper) is the cheaper sulphate of iron, but 
when this is present in any quantity there would be an absence of the deep blue 
color characteristic of bluestone crystals. 
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AID TO AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES AND TO 
SOCIETIES FOR FIELD TRIALS OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


Office of Minister of Agriculture, Adelaide, May 27th, 1910. 
Notice is hereby given tluit the sum voted by tlie Legislature for tlie year 
1909-10 in aid of the funds of the above societies has been apportioned as 
follows . 

T. Pascoe, Jun., Minister of Agriculture. 


Name of Society. Amo\int. 

£ a. (I 

Angaston. 19 12 0 

Bahiklava and Diilkey ..37 3 0 

Belalie . 39 14 0 

Boovoolie . 32 10 0 


Burra and North-Eastern 25 13 0 

Central Eyre’s Peninsula 13 6 0 
Central Yorke Peninsula 40 2 0 
Cliarra, Denial, and Murat 


Bay .. 7 19 0 

Clarendon . 10 18 0 

Eudiinda. 20 18 0 

Franklin Harbor. 8 15 0 

Oawler .. 61 5 0 

Great Flinders . 19 5 0 

Great Western . 7 2 0 

Kapiinda and Liglit ,34 11 0 

Kingston... 14 12 0 

Lake Albert . 16 19 0 

Lucindale . 13 4 0 

Maitland .. 34 0 0 

Mannum . 18 19 0 

Meadows . 19 2 0 

Midland.. 34 10 0 

Mid Murray .. 6 6 0 

Miilicent !. 24 10 0 

Moonta . 39 16 0 

Mount Barker..... 41 18 0 

Mount Gambier . •... 52, 9 0 

Mount Pleasant ..34 1 0 


Name of Society. Amount. 

£ S. d. 

Murray Bridge . 17 9 0 

Naracoorte . .35 13 0 

I Northern..... 23 0 0 

I North-Western . 37 15 0 

I Northern Yorke Peninsula 

(field trial). 15 0 0 

Onkaparinga. 19 19 0 

OiToroo . 17 19 0 

Penola . 29 14 0 

Penong .. 6 15 0 

Petersburg ....._.... 21 12 0 

Port Lincoln.... 7 6 0 

Port Wakefield .. 14 5 0 

Robe . 14 16 0 

Snowtown. 27 9 0 

Southern . 24 4 0 

Southern Yorke Peninsula 30 5 0 

Stanley . 34 2 0 

Strathalbyn...30 17 0 

Streaky Bay. 12 8 0 

Swan Reach . 10 3 0 

I Tatiara..27 3 0 

I Two Wells Amalgamated.. 31 16 0 

Upper Murray. 9 17 0 

AVillunga .............. 20 8 0 

Wilmington . 16 8 0 

Wooroora .. 20 14 0 

Yankalilla. 20 6 0 

Yorke Peninsula . 43 18 0 
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CO-OPERATION AMONG APIARISTS. 


It is gratifying to ail concerned to note tliat tlie system of co-operation 
so strongly advocated by tbe Trade Commissioner (Major A. E. M, Norton) 
is bearing fruit, and promises to put at least one of the Statens Industries 
on a firm footing. It is well known that tlie beekeeping industry of tins 
State prior to tbe opening of tbe London market had reached a state of 
stagnation, due to tbe production of boney far in excess of tbe requirements 
of tbe local and inter-State markets. This glut, and tbe eonsecjnent low 
prices, made beekeeping unprofitable. Tbe opening of tbe trade with .London, 
by means of which tire Btate was relieved of considerably ox^er IOC) tons of 
boney per annum during tbe past three years, has bad tbe effect of increasing 
the price of honey to the producer on the local market, with the result that 
the apiarist is receiving a payable return for his work. One important 
feature in connection with the London trader is tlie fact tlmt the shipper 
cannot raise the price of honey for shipment oversea above 2-|d, per pound 
f.o.li., without curtailing if not altogether killing the demand. When the 
London trade was first established, the price returned to producers who 
supplied honey for shipment was 2-Jd. per i^onnd f.o.b., and apiarists generally 
expressed the opinion that tlie return was a payable one. Tlie removal 
from, local competition of this large (:|uantity of honey, of course, raised tlie. 
price in South Australia very considerably, with the result that the return 
for local sales very soon became higher than tbe 2|cL io.b. obtained 
for shipment parcels. It w-as obviously unfair to expect some of the more 
liberal-minded apiarists to ship their produce, and thus create tlie bigber 
market for those beekeepers who hung back for the better price. As the 
London trade had to be kept going by continuous supplies, it was soon realised 
that unless producers each bore tlieir share of tbe export requireraents, the 
demand from that source would collapse, and all the energy and expense 
exerted in creating the market wmuld end in nought. The glutting of the 
market with the large cpiantity of honey which ivas to be shipped to London 
would have brought about tlie same unprofitable state to the beekeeper as 
existed prior to the establishment of the oversea trade. 

The only hope lay in co-operation, and nuth this idea in view the South 
Australian Beekeepers^ Association formed itself into a limited company, 
iiiider the style of the South Australian Beekeepers' Co-operative Union, 
Limited. The objects of this union are, briefly, the marketing of members’ 
hone}" and other produce of the apiary at the. best price on the local, inter- 
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State, or oversea markets, and tlie procuring for members of all supplies 
needed for the apiary at the, lowest rates possible. The Union's store at 
Port Adelaide lias been open for the reception of memliers' honey since the 
beginning of tlie present year, and the interest taken in, and encouragement 
given by beekeepers to the project, is commendable, and shows that thew 
are well alive to tlieir own interests. A pleasing feature in connection with 
the Union is the fact that the Government are fostering its development and 
operations. 

The ordinary general meeting of members is to be held on the 11th Jul}^ 
and on the evening of the same date the secretarj" has arranged for an open 
meeting of those interested in the industry, at which papers relating to the 
conduct of the apiary will be read, and questions and discussion on points 
of interest invited. As tlie meeting is accessible to the general public as well 
as to the members of the union, a large attendance is anticipated. Full 
particulaTS regarding tlie meeting, as well as details respecting the union, 
etc., will be supplied on application to the secretary (Mr. H. J. Finnis), at 
Victoria, Biiiidings, Victoria. Square, Adelaide. 





VllSIEYARD ANT ) WlNE-CELLARS. 


F 
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FOUL BROOD. 


By Nemo. 

That the presence of the contagious disease amongst bees known as bee 
pest, or foul brood, is not of recent origin, is shown by the fact that ancient 
writers of the earh^ Christian era made allusions to the ravages of a disease 
prevalent amongst bees. At the present day it is more formidable and devas¬ 
tating in its effects, owing to the advance of civilisation with its modern 
methods. The up-to-date system of bee-keeping with movable comb liives, 
with the interchangeability of bees, hives, and appliances, aid in the ready 
detection and treatment of the disease in its initial stage when handled by 
competent beekeepers. When these methods are adopted by careless, in¬ 
dolent beekeepers the reverse happens, then indiscriminate manipulation and 
interchange of movable appliances is not conducive to the retarding of a 
highly infectious disease. 

This disease—which also attacks the adult insect—shows the effect of its 
ravages amongst the immature larvge in the brood combs. Two types of the 
disease are generally recognised, one mild in effect, which attacks unsealed 
larvfB, and a more virulent form, which attacks the larvae after they have been 
sealed up in the cell. The appearance of healthy larvae is well known to bee¬ 
keepers—^tlie white, plump, well-fed appearance as they lie curled up in the 
bottom of the cells in compact series. 

The first symptom of disease is show^n by the grub assuming an unnatural 
position, often presenting the dorsal surface to the observer. An unusual 
restlessness evident in the colony will sometimes lead to its detection. The 
larvm commence to have a flaccid, unhealthy look, and a faint yellow tinge 
overspreads the pearly whiteness of their skins, deepenihg, as the germs in¬ 
crease, to a dark coffee color ; the grub dies, its body shrinking by evaporation 
and decomposition to a dark brown residue adhering to the lower cell wmll. 
The deca 3 fing matter is of a tenacious nature, and on attempting its removal 
it will stretch out in strings. This elasticity is due to the tracheae, or breathing 
tubes, which ramify the body, being of a chitinous nature, and not readily 
deconaposed. Should the larvae escape infection until near pupahood, the 
cells are capped over in the usual manner, and the disease on attacking the 
sealed larvae only shows its presence by the capping becoming darker in color, 
having a sunken appearance, and often pierced with an irregular hole. The 
latter type of disease is undoubtedly more virulent and destructive, being 
usually associated with an extremely characteristic odor somewhat similar 
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to offensive glue. This odoT, liowever, is not always present in equal in- 
tensitj^ and vai’ies with the phases of the disease. 

Bees having a low vitality—weak, and ill-cared for—present an easy prey 
to the disease germs. The seat of the trouble is the alimentary canal, where 
the minute micro-organisms are found in large niimhers, spreading at a later 
stage into tlie blood and fat tissues of the larYfe, 

Much controversy has ensued with regard to these micro-organisms, owing 
to the extreme difficulty of the process of staining, microscopical examination 
with higli powers, and eliminating from one another the various microbes that 
are found in bees. This points to the conclusion that present-day know-ledge 
regarding the character and habits of these germs, and their relation to disease 
in bees, must always be open to revision, as further investigations reveal more 
light on the subject. Micro-organisms are the cause of infectious diseases, 
fermentative and putrefactive changes, and are known under the scientific 
name of Scliizomycetes,''’ owing to their method of reproducing their kind 
by splitting or fissiiration. Micro-organisms, which can grow and multiply 
in tlie tissues of an animal, are pathogenic or disease-producing to that animal. 

Bacilli and micrococci chiefiy concern us in the investigation of foul brocch 
The former are rod-shaped and reproduce by elongation, splitting at a certain 
point into two portions, which continue the process of reproduction. On 
occasions, the separation does not always occur, and a line of bacilli in form 
similar to a string of sausages create which is called a leptothrix. Certa,in 
bacilli, when nutriment is witMield, are capable of forming into ovoid spores 
or seeds, which possess a stronger vitality, resisting to a very great extent 
freezing, boiling, and chemicals. They often possess at their posterior end 
extremely delicate filaments, called flagella, which act as organs of locomotion 
to propel them through the blood and tissues of the insect. Micrococci are 
minute globular germs which propagate by growing slightly longer, forming 
an indentation in the middle creating a dumb-bell appearance. This grows 
more pronounced, and separation eventually occurs. 

The fact that spores of bacilli and micrococci are similar in shape, renders 
microscopic investigation a matter of difficulty. Three micro-organisms are 
pathogenic to bees in connection wdth foul brood, being present in different 
phases of the disease ; Eacillus alvei, Cheshire ; Bacillus Brandenhuigiensis, 
Maasen (syn, B. Burri, BuiTi;B. larvae White) Streptococcus apis, Maassen (syn. 
B. Giintheri, Burri). Investigation points to the fact that one or other of 
these organisms is ever striving to predominate. 

B. alvei and streptococcus apis are found together in the mild type of 
foul brood, in varying numbers, each fighting for mastery. Wlien strepto¬ 
coccus apis is in ascendancy, the disease is more similar to sour brood, 
and has a smell like sour paste. When B. alvei is dominating, the decayed 
matter has the ropiness that is characteristic of foul brood and an odor 
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sirniLir to liiiman perspiration. Bacillus Brandenburgiensis is only present 
when tlie disease attacks sealed laryne, and is often associated witk tlie 
otliers ; and wlienever it lias assumed tlie strongest hold the disease is 
iiioi’e rampant. Tliis bacillus seems unable to obtain a hold in the intestine 
of the young grub, but makes more progress in the fatty tissues of the 
mature body. The cliange from larva to pupa seems to give it an oppor¬ 
tunity to invade the alimentary canal, and death ensues after the larva 
has been sealed over. These bacilli average in length about 1 “6,000 part 
of an inch, with a diameter of about l-40,000in., and bave to be exaniined 
witli a^ microscope of exceedingly liigli power. 

Competent beekeepers who have had both a practical and scientifie acquain¬ 
tance with the nature of the disease are ahle to cure it, but it must be admitted 
that an easy and certain cure that is inexpensive, with little loss to the bee¬ 
keeper, requiring only an elementary knowledge of bee-keeping for its appli¬ 
cation, has yet to be discovered. To detect the disease in the initial stages, 
when the bacilli have only commenced their inroads on the grub, places siieeess- 
fiil treatment nearer our reach. Later, wdien the bacilli have exhausted the 
nutriment in the larva and commence to form into spores—seeds capable of 
greater resistance, and when placed again in contact with nourishment wall 
reproduce bacilli—the disease is undoubtedly more difficult to cure. 

A cure that is fairly simple, and has proved efficacious in most cases, is as 
follows :—Towards sundown remove the diseased colony from its stand, 
placing an empty inverted box in its place, with a large sheet of paper beneath 
it. The bees are shaken from their combs on to the paper and allowed to run 
in. The paper receives any infectious droppings, and is afterwards gathered 
up and burnt. The ground should be turned over and dug in. 

The combs are melted to wax and sterilised. The hive is carefullv cleaned 
and disinfected b}^ scorcliing with a painter’s blow lamp. The frames and 
cloths are burnt. After three or four days, when the bees have utilised all 
the honey from the old hive in building wax in the empty box, they are re¬ 
turned to the old hive on to new, clean combs, or wax foundations. Tlie con¬ 
tents of the box are destroyed. Killing the old queen and introducing a 
young vigorous one assists in making this cure more certain. Borne bee¬ 
keepers prefer to confine the bees in the box witli ample ventilation until tliey 
have exhausted their honey, and then return them to the old hive. 

Within the limits of an article of this description it is impossible to deal witli 
air the details connected with this disease, and the methods that are used in 
curing it. A vast field of discovery aw^aits the explorer who wishes to investi¬ 
gate the many diseases, infectious and otherwise, that affect tlie bee. 
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THE WHEAT MARKET. 


A veiy heavy fall in wheat occurred in May, the price dropping' gi‘adiial!y 
from 3s. 8d. per bushel to 3s. Our principal cereal has not touched such 
a low figure for over three years ; at the beginning of April, 1907, the Adelaide 
price was 2s- 11 Id. The chief consolation for growers is that bedrock seems 
to have been reached, and on June 7th there was a slight recovery to 3s. 2d. 
a bushel There is no doubt that a vciw large stock of Avlicat still remains 
unsold in the stack or in farmers’ hands, because, owing to prosperous cir¬ 
cumstances, many growers declined to sell the hulk of their crop e\um when 
4s. a bushel could be obtained in most country niaj’kets. Tlie big drop 
is therefore to us a matter of national importance. 

The reasons for the fall appear to be various, ])iit tlie detemiiiiiiig factor 
is probalily tlie fine Riivssian crop of last year, and the geiierally good pros]:)ects 
for the coming season. “ With the exception of some of the winter wlieat 
States in America,” says Beerhohn's Evening Corn Trade List of May 6th, 
“ where prospects are worse rather than better, the crop outlook generally 
is quite satisfactory, Russia, especially, sending very favorable reports during 
the past week. There is some difference of opinion as to whether that country 
still holds very large reserves; but, if the official estimate of the last crop 
was correct, there is a large quantity of wheat still to come forward. It 
would appear to still depend mainly on the amount shipped from Russia 
during the rest of this season whether the supplies available will exceed 
requirements to any serious extent or not.” 

Great Britain’s requirements from abroad for the year 19(}9-1() were, on 
May 6th, estimated at about the same as the previous year (26,3()(l,(KK)qrs.); 
hut the quantity afloat and due before July 31st was 4,0()0,(300qrs. as against 
2,95(),0(.H}qrs. in 1908-9; and the balance required for the year ending July 
31st, 1910, was only 6,400,000qrvs. as against 8,820,00()qrs. 

Again, Germany, which is the chief importing country after Great Britain, 
has been importing so largely in the early months of this year that her esti¬ 
mated requirements were on May 1st only about half what they were at the 
^ame date of 1909. All these facts have doubtless tended to depress the 
market, in spite of the small shipments from Argentina, due to the coin- 
parative failure of last season’s wheat harvest. How severely the crops of that 
country suffered is shown clearly by the statement that from August 1st, 
1909, to May 1st, 1910, her exports of wheat and flour to Europe were only 
4,024,000qrs., as against 9,913,(K}0qrs. during the same period of the 
previous year. The ruling factors, however, have been the. great inrush of 
wheat from Russia, owing to the bountiful harvest reaped there in 1909, 
and the favorable reports respecting the crop in America. 

The export from Russian and other Black Sea ports to Western Europe 
in the period mentioned (August 1st, 1909, to May 1st, 1910) reached 
the great total of 21,750,000qrs. as against 9,913,60Oqrs. for the same 
period of the previous year. 



Bate. LONDON (Previous Day). ADELAIDE. MELBOURNE. SYDNEY. 

Per Bushel. Per Bushel. Per Bushel. Per Bushel. 

j,y 9 __ .. .. .. .. .. .. 3/7i to 3/8 .. 3/10 mill siding — 
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per ton (3Jd. per bush.). 

Sailer Freights. —During May the market was stagnant, only one fixture being effected at 20s. 6d. per ton (6t|d. per bush.) from South Australia 
to United Kingdom—Continent. The freight market, however, has since strengthened considerably, and current rates are To United Kingdom- 
Continent, 22s. 6d. to 23s. per ton (7Jd. to 7^d. per bush.) ; to South Africa, 19s. to 20.s. j>€u* ton (6-jYd. to 0?d. per bush.). 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following table shows the rainfall for May, 1910, at the undermentioned stations, 
also the average total rainfall for the first five months in the year, and the total for the 
five months of 1910 and 1909 respectively:— 


station. j 

For 1 
AIhv, 
liilo. 

Av’gp. 1 
to end 1 

j 

1 

1*0 end j 
.NJuv, j 
lOfii. j 

To end 
^ av, 
1909- 

>tation. 1 

Fnr 1 

1910. 1 

Av’ge. 
to end 
May. 

To end 
Mav, 
1910. 

To end 
May, 
1909. 

Adelaide .... ! 

4-41 

7-12 

8-65 

8-79 

Hamley Brdge i 

2-39 

5*55 

7-61 

5-63 

Hawker .... j 

249 

3-94 

6-45 

3-62 

Kapunda.... i 

2-72 

6-55 

8-28 

8-89 

Cradock .... 

1-88 

3-70 

5-84 

3-19 1 

Freeling .... | 

2-90 

5-66 

8-72 

6-53 

Wilson. 

2-57 

3-90 

7-39 

3-57 

Stockweli ... 

3-28 

6-10 

7-85 

6-66 

(rordon. 


6-29 

2-78 

3-89 

Nuriootpa... 

3-46 i 

6-42 

S-40 

.'7*17 



4-44 

6-05 

4-63 

Angaston ... 

4-10 

6-37 

9-53 

9-51 

Port Augusta. 

347 

3-77 

6-05 

4-32 

Tanunda ... 

4-47 

6-89 

8-61 

10-35 

Port Germein 

3-84 

4-77 

7-68 

5-19 

Lyndoch ... 

4-91 

6-44 

8-87 

9*92 

Port Pirie ... ^ 

4*14 

4-79 

9-40 1 

4-03 

Mallala. 

3-90 

5-67 

8-09 

5-82 

Crystal Brook 

3-30 

5-04 

7-71 

5-30 

Rose worthy . 

3-33 

5-53 

9-39 

7-73 

Pt. Broughton 

4*20 

4-81 

7-53 

5-22 

Gawder. 

4-15 

6-44 

8-62 

8-79 

Bute. 

4-27 

4-90 

7-67 

5-07 ! 

Sniithfield .. 

3-68 

5-20 

9-02 

7-24 

Hammond .. 

240 

3-84 

6-51 

4-36 

Two Wells. .. 

3-83 

5-69 

7-41 

5-20 

Bruce . 

2‘78 

2-Sl 

5-75 

3-23 

Virginia. .... 

3-80 

5-96 

8-00 

6-81) 

Wilmington . 

3-70 

5-90 

9-55 

6-31 

Salisbury.... 

4-58 

6-31 

9-45 

7-84 

Melrose. 

4-00 

7-57 

13o2 

1041 

Teatree Gully 

G-44 

8-82 

11-23 

14-27 

Booleroo Cntr 

2'(39 

5-02 

7-66 

6-09 

Magill. 

5-53 

8-47 

9-15 

12-48 

Wirrabara... 

3-30 

5-94 

10-55 

8-08 

IVIitoham ... 

4--28 

7-53 

8-19 

9-51 


3-06 

4-99 

10-92 

5-47 

Crafers. 

10-15 

13-28 

18-34 

21-46 

Laura. 

3-78 

5-54 

11-04 

8-11 

Clarendon... 

6-44 

10-63 

11-13 

14-61 

Caltowie .... 

3-05 

5-42 

8-53 

5-27 

Morphett Vale 

5*14 

7-70 

8-91 

10-07 

Jamestown . 

3-55 

5-30 

6-97 

4-79 

Koarlunga... 

5-24 

6*65 

8-04 

8-01 

Gladstone .. 

3-25 

5-00 

7-96 

4-92 

Willimga.... 

6-74 

8-28 

11-30 

11-61 

Georgetown . 

3*96 

6-06 

7*53 

5-18 

Aldinga. 

5-86 

6-48 

8-68 

8-69 

iN’arridy .... 

3-88 

5-67 

7-15 

3-89 

Eormanville. 

4-69 

6*67 

8-62 

8-94 

Redhill. 

542 

5-32 

9-67 

5-18 

Yankalilla... 

7-29 

7-37 

13-611 

8-85 

Koolunga ... | 

i 4-66 

5*02 

8-99 

4-26 

Eudunda.... 

1 2-63 

5-28 

10-77 

5-15 

Carrieton.... ; 

2-05 

3-90 

9-12 

3-95 

Sutherlands . 

2-51 

_ 

•7-14 i 

1 88 

Pnrpfiia. 

, 1'85 

4-30 

, 7-44 

3-65 

Truro. ^ 

; 3-41 

■5-84 

7-81 1 

7-41 

Johnsburg .. 

1*55 

3-15 

; 6-40 

3-50 

Palmer ..... 

2^28 


7-7q 

5-87 

Orroroo .... 

1-67 

4-77 

: 6-63 

3-55 

Mt. Pleasant. 

1 4-02 

7-92 

8-90 

9-91 

Black Rock.. 

P94 

4-26 

i 7-74 

4-03 

Bluniberg ... 

1 4-48 

8-38 

9-70 

12-02 

Petersburg .. 

2-35 

441 

6-42 

4-06 

Gumeracha.. 

1 5-55 1 

9-71 

11-09 

16-14 

Yongala .... 

1-82 i 

4-38 

6-30 

3-61 

Lobethal.... 

r 5-46 

9-67 

11-02 

116-10 

Terowie .... 

1 1-69 

4-30 

9-58 1 

3-80 

Woodside ... 

1 5-09 1 

8-53 

11-95 

14-32 

Yarcowie.... 

} 2-26 1 

441 

; 9-06 1 

3-81 

Hahndorf ... 

6-51 1 

9-63 

14-43 

13-53 

TTallp.tt. 

I 2-69 

4-98 

7*06 

4-23 

ISTaime...... 

4-46 

8-51 

13-38 

13-27 

Mount Bryan 

2-63 

4-43 

1 7-90 1 

3-95 

Mt. Barker .. 

4-73 

9-27 

13-2^ 

13-83' 

Burra. 

2-61 

5-62 

1 9-12 ^ 

6-09 

Echunga ... ! 

6*46 

9-69 

16-26 

15-01 

Snowtown.,. 

3-84 

5-11 

; 7-89 

5-83 

Macclesfield.. 

5-16 

8-53 

14-9A 

14-58 

Brinkworth.. 

! 3-65 

4-54 

i 8-71 

3-75 

IVIeadows.... 

7-50 

10-44 

16-70 

16-58 

Bly th. 

i 3-80 

5-52 

1 7-39 

5-74 

1 Strathalbyn , 

3-23 

6-16 

10-58 

9-87 

Clare . 

i 4^51 

7-72 

AMD 

8-24 

i Callingtnn... 

2-06 

5-27 

7-75 

6-30 

Mintaro CnrtL 

: 3-30 

6-37 

110-02 

7-87 

1 Langh’me’s B 

1 2-38 

4-96 

; 7-00 

6-22 

Water vale... 

3*19 

8-54 

110-25 

10-01 

Milang. 

i 2-48 

5-68 

i 5-72 

6-67 

Auburn .... 

i 3*18 

7-82 

! 10*57 

10-24 

Wallaroo.... 

4-OS 

5-05 

! 6-10 

5-42 

Manoora .... 

I 2-11 

5-71 

1 8-49 

5-C2 

Kadina. 

i 4-75 

5-62 

i 6*66 

5-70 

Hoyleton.... 

! 2-53 

6-28 

! 6-20 

5-13 

Moonta. 

1 3-70 

5-47 

1 5-49 

! 6-58 

Balaklava ., 

i 3-19 

5-73 

7-12 

4-81 

Green’s Pins. 

3-77 

4-93 

1 6-11 

6-35 

Pt. Wakefield 

1 2-79 

5-16 

5-86 

3-47 

! Maitland.... 

i 3-92 

6-56 

i 6-34 

6-66 

Saddleworth 

1 2-04 

6*75 

8-43 

5-45 

Ardiossan ., 

3-34 

4-62 

! 5-44 

4-40 

Marrabel ... 

j 2-13 

6-14 

8-19 

7-13 

Port Victoria 

3-55 

5-25 

5-42 

4-39 

Riverton_ 

1 2-69 

6-70 

10-37 

7-91 

Curramulka . 

4-14 

5-67 

7-14 

6-03 

Tarlee.. 

i 2-52 

5-89 

8-81 

6-31 

Minlaton_ 

4-45 

5-43 

7-37 

5-21 

Stockport ... 

2-14 

5-30 

7-07 

4-78 

Stansbury... 

3-08 

5-40 

6-43 

6-57 

, 
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Siaiion, 


Warooka.... 
Yorketown . 
Editlibiirgli.. 
Fowler’s Bay. 
Streaky Bay. 
Port Eiliston. 
Port Lincoln. 
Cowell ..... 
Qtieenscliffe . 
Port Elliot .. 

Go olwa. 

Meningie.... 
Kingston.... 
Robe 

Beacliport... 
Coonalpyn .. 
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RAINFALL TABLE— contimied. 


For 
3la\-. 
191 (). 

Av^'ge. 
to ond 
May. 

To end 
May. 1 
1910. 

To end 
jVI av, 
1909. 

station. 

For 

M.'iv, 

1910. 

Av’ge. 
to ond 
May. 

To end 
May, 
1910. 

To end 
iAIav, 
1909. 

4-85 

5-40 

7-05 

4-96 

Bordertoi^m . 

2-76 

6-03 

7-02 

0-86 

4-0‘) 

5-40 

7-51 

4-99 

Wolseley.... 

2-94 

5-42 

7-03 

6-80 

4-12 

5-54 

8-04 

6-60 

! Frances. 

2-83 

5-79 

7-70 

6-79 

3-10 

4-28 

3-38 

3-S8 

j Naracoorte . 

3-81 

6-65 

9-51 

8-37 

4-72 

4-79 

4-S4 

4-19 

i Lncindaie ... 

5-21 

0-65 

11-37 

8-83 

.3-88 

4-(50 

4-20 

5-06 

i Penola. 

5-08 

8-16 

11-89 

9-24 

3-09 

(>•15 

4-10 

5-()3 

j MilHcent.... 

5-85 

9-07 

10-76 

14-27 

2-03 

4-47 

5-o9 

2-09 

! Mt. Gambler. 

5-70 

10-02 

11-70 ! 

15-49 

(>•39 

5-85 

1M5 

5-75 

Wellington .. 

2-99 

i 5-25 

8-24 ; 

6-78 

3-54 

i (5-85 

7-53 

7-lC 

Murray Brdge 

3-30 

i 4-SO 

10-14 

7-16 

3-02 

i 0-02 

7-20 

S-74 

Mannurn ... 

2-‘^7 

1 4-34 

8-08 

4-74 

i 3-40 

1 0-14 

7-15 

8-48 

Morgan. 

1*83 

1 3-33 

5-22 

2-l(j 

5-82 

i 7-48 

10-20 

10-74 

; Overland Crnr 

1 -85 

! 4-17 

7-91 

2-65 

. 4-73 

: 7-47 

0-41 

10-45 

Renmark.... 

. 1-78 

1 3-60 

6-47 

3-66 

b'37 

240 

! 8-l(> 
i 5-35 

i 10-30 

1 0-70 

14-45 

9-13 

i Lameroo ... 

2-26 


i 6-42 

5-74 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

Tlu^ Manager of tlie Produce Export Department reports on June 2nd— 

Butter. 

The supply of cream during the month has exceeded all expectations, and as most of 
it has been of the better qualities, the standard has been high. Prices ha^-e risen during 
the month, the present rates being, superfineJ Is. 3|d. per lb. ; pure ci'eaniery. Is. 2.|d. 
per lb. 


Eggs. 

Supplies during ]\tay kept up conTjjaratively well owing to tiie unusually mild weatlier 
aiding the production. The Eastern and Western States’ markets were kept well stocked 
with local su])plies. Sydney reported plenty of fresh coming forward, while iMelbourne 
reported very weak markets with over-stocked houses in fi'esii, chilled, and }>iekled. 
Not much business was done in Perth owing to strong local siipidies. Chilled ar.d |)iekled 
eggs were in evidence throughout the month at about Is. f.o.l). for reliable Hues. Fair 
outside business was done in fresh circle eggs. Imt, on the whole, the rates ruling in .4delaide 
wei*e too high to allow of free shijmient. The market opened at Is. 4d., reaching Is. <id., 
and tlie month closed with business weak at Is. 5d. 


Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Co. report the foliovriiig quotations on June 1st;— 

Flour. —City brands, £9 5s. ; country, £9, per ton o£ 2,0001bs. 

Bran.—I s. 2d. per bushel of 201bs. 

Poij4ARD.~1s. Id. per bushel of 201bs. 

().iTS.—^Local Algerians, 2s. to 2s. Id. per bushel of 401bs. 

Barley. —Cape, seed, 2s. 6d. bushel of 50ibs. 

Chaff. —£3 10s., f.o.b. Port Adelaide, x^€^i' ton of 2,2401bs. 

Potatoes. —Ganibiers, £4 12s. (id. to £4 15s. on trucks, Adelaide or Port, per ton of 
2,2401bs. 

Onions. —Gambier, £3 15s. to £4 on trucks, Adelaide or Port, xjer ton of 2,2401bs. 

Butter. —Best faetoiy and creamery, fresh in prints. Is. 2d. to Is. 3|d. ; second 
grade factories, Is. to Is. Id. ; choice separators, dairies. Is. 0|d. to Is. l.ld.; medium 
factory, creamery, and poor sex^arators, 9|d. to 10|d.; store and collectors, 8id. to 9|d. 

Cheese. —Factory makes, 6|d. to 7|d. per lb. 

Bacon. —Factory cured sides, 74d. to Sid. ; middles, 9d. to 9.1d. ; \vell cut and cured 
farm flitches and rolls, 614. to 7d. 'pev lb. 

Hams.— 8Jd. to 9d. x^er lb. 

Eggs.—L oose, Is. 5d. per dozen. 

Lard.—S kins, 7d.; tins or bulk cases, 6-|d. per lb. 

Honey. —Prime clear extracted, 2|d. ; dark and ill-flavored, l|d. to 2d. ; beeswax, 
Is. id. per Ib. 

Almonds. —(Scarce) soft shells, Brandis, 7d.; mixed, soft shells, 6|d. ; kernels, Is. 3d- 
per lb. 

Live Poultry. —Good table roosters worth 2s. 3d. to 2s. 94. each; plumxi cockerels. 
Is. 64. to is. lOd.; hens and light cockerels, Is. 3d. to Is. 5d. ,* ducks, 2s. to 2s. 6d. ; 
geese, 3s. 3d. to 4s. ; pigeons, 7d. to 7|d. ; turkeys, 6^4. to 8d. per lb. live weight for 
fair to good table sorts, 

Q 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU' REPORTS^ 

INDEX TO CUKRENr ISSUE AND DATES OE MER TINGS. 


Bran ell, 

Report 

on 

! Page 

Dat 

Mee 

June. 

es of 
tings. 

July. 

Aaiyton 

1)B7 

— 

— 

Aiigaston .■. . . 

. 99f) 

18 

16 

Appila-Yarrowie .... 


— 

— 

Arden Vale & Wyacca 

98 S 

— 

— 

Arthiirtoii. 

ijc- 

— 

— 

Balatlava... 


1 11 

9 

Beetaloo Valley .... 

991 

I — 

—, 

Beialie North . 

t- 

1 8 

16 

How hill. 

: ¥ 

— 

— 

Brink worth .. 

991 

21 

19 

Bute ... 

1 t 

—' 

_ 

Butler .... 

1 ■* 

— 

— 

Caltowie . 


20 

IS 

Carrieton .... 

t 

2:l 

21 

Cherry Gardens .... 

1 >12 

21 

19 

Glare.... 

; 99) 

17 

22 
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REPORTS OF ■ MEETINGS. 

Edited by W. L. 'Summep^s. 


UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. • 

^PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD) 


Amyton, April Z2. 

(Average animal rainfail, 11.On.) 

Pre.semt.—M eissrH. Donoghue (eiiair), Ward, Ginn, Gridin, Baumgurte], Crisj), Coriiiaek, 
Wallace, and Tliunuiri (Hon. Sec.). 

DiiY Far^mino.—M r. GritBn gave some interesting facts com-erning the dry fanning 
c.xpcriinents carried out by liiin on l)ehall‘ of the department, Eight plots \\'cre treated 
as follows, with the yields resulting as shown :—No. 1 {dot—'Disced, jiloiighed bin. dee}), 
iinniediately siil)j>acked and thoroughly surface-cultivated diiring the summer, yield 
].)er acre, 1008-b, l23busii 411bs. ; yield per acre, 1909-10, llllnisli. 2‘2lbs. ; average yield 
for two years, 21 bush. 311bs. No. 2 plot—Disced, ]>loughecl Oin. dee}>, thoroughly surface- 
cultivated during summer, but not sub-packed, 1908-9, 20bush. 271bs. ; 1009-10, Mbiish. 
401bs, ; two years’ average, 17bush. 381b.s. No. 3 plot—Disced, ploughed Oin. dee}), 
thoroughly siirfaee-ciiltivated during summer, and sub-paedeed before sowing, 1908-9, 
20bush, 541 bs. ; 1909-10, 12biish. 221bs. ; two years’ average, lObiisli, 3Slbs. No. 4 
plot—Disced, |;>loughed 4in. deej), otherivise same as plot 1,1908-9, 17bush. 42lbs.; 1909-10, 
i4busli. lolb.s. ; two years’ average, lobush. 58lbs. No. 5 plot—^Disced, ploughed 4in. 
deep, otherwise same as plot 2, 1908-9, 14biisb. 211bs. ; 1909-10, Sbush. 571bs.; two 
years’ average, llbush. 391bs. No. G plot—Disced, ploughed 4in. deep, otherwise same 
as plot 3, 1908-9, 12bush. 221bs.; 1909-10, 12bush. 20lbs.; two years’ average, I2bush. 
241bs. No 7 plot—Ploughed 4in. in autumn and sub-packed, 1908-9,'14bush. 41bs. ; 
1909-10, lobush. 121bs. ; two years’ average, 14bush. 38ibs. No. 8 plot—Ploughed 4in. 
in autumn, but not .sub-packed, 190S-9, 12bush. 44lbs.; 1909-10, IGbush. 3ilbs.; two 
years’ average, I4busb. 371 bs. Plot No. 1 easily led the way, with an average yield for 
the two years of 21 fbush, per acre; and as this and plots Nos. 2 and 3 received the same 
treatment in all respects but the .sub-|»aeking, the difference in yield was due to the use 
or non-use of tliat implement. Plots 4, 5. and 6 corresponded with the first three, exee]>t 
that the })loughiug was 4iiL instead of Oin. In all other respects the treatment exactly 
eorreS|)onded witli that of plots 1, 2, and 3 respectively, and the average increase due 
to sub-packing immediately after ploughing was again 4bush. Plots 7 and 8, which were 
ploughed in the autumn X)revious to seeding, showed no differenee in the average yield 
between that sub-packed and that which w'as not so treated. From these results it iniglit 
therefore be concluded that (1) deep ploughing, wdien the land wmuld permit it,, was 
beneficial; (2) the use of the sub-packer immediately after ploughing would give satis¬ 
factory results, and more than paid for the cost of sub-packing; (3) sub-packing just prior 
to seeding appeared to be of no advantage. It was essential that not, more than a day 
slioold elapse between ploughing and sub-packing. 

Wheat Variety Test.—M r. Griffin also gave the results of tliis test m follows 
Special Comeback, grown 1909-10, only 17ibush. per acre. Cumberland, grown 1909 - 10 , 
only 15bush. per acre. Viking, 1908-9, S&ush., 1909-10, 101 bush. ; average tvro years, 
12|-bush. Gluyas, 7].busli., IGJbiish., average two years, llfbush. Federation, 8|bush,. 
14|bush., average two years, llbush. 22lbs. Pratt’s Comeback, Sbush., 14-|bush., 
average two. years, II|-bush. Yandilia King, 7Jbush., 12|biisb., average twm years, 
10 ] bush. John Brown, 74ffiush., 87bush., average two years, Sbush. 7lbs. per acre. 
Of the varieties grown in both 1908-9 and 1909-10 there was not more than2biish. difference 
in the average yield, with the exception of John Browui, which seemed to be unsuited to 
the district. 
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Arden Vale and Wyaeca, April 

(Average annual rainfall, 16in-) 

Peesexi'. —Messrs. M. Eeliert (chair), A. Eckert, Willis, Paynter, Fricker, Pearce, 
jiin., E. and W. Kiiiigburg, G. F. Pearce (Hon, Sec.), and several visitors. 

Flag Smut. —Discussion took place in reference to flag smut (conirnonly known as 
biaek rust) in wheat. The Hookina Branch stated, in a report of January last, that 
both fallow and other crops were badly affected- Members of this Branch considered 
the principal cause was the long dry snmnier, both fallow and stubble being in a dry 
and powdery state for anything sown before the end of April last year. The Hon. 
Secretary had only seen one very badly aflected crop in this locality last year. This 
was oil light colored bluebush land and a stubbie crop. It was put in in a very dry 
state two years in succession. About half the crop, which would average from 8bush, 
to 11 bush, per acre under healthy conditions, was completely ruined by flag smut. Years 
ago in this district there were serious losses through this disease, but it has been stamped 
out by the observance of the following rules :—Do not put stubble land under crop in 
tw^o successive seasons under very dry conditions. When land has to be fallowed in 
a dry state, do not rework to destroy weeds unless after rain. If no weeds are on the 
land lea\ e it alone altogether. Only sow this class of land after rain. For new land 
it does not matter much under what conditions the. crop is put in for the first five or six 
years, as no loss will result from flag smut woilh speaking about. 

.Fin'U) FOR Dairy Stock. —The Hon. Secretary introduced this subject. He was 
sure that the output of dairy produce and pork from this district could be trebled if atten¬ 
tion were. [)aid to the provision and fodder. Ensilage, for various reasons, was not likely 
to become popular here. Long hay, members said, was the best fodder for cows. For 
horses it was be.st to cut it with plenty of grain in it; but foi* milking stock it should be 
cut green. Wild oats and various native grasses and clovers were cut for hay foi* dairy 
stock by successful dairy fai-mers in this district. Emphasis w^as laid on tlie need of 
good thatches on hay stacks, and the Hon. Secretary thought sheaves of wheat put away 
till the cool weather and then threshed with a header w'ould make \’alliable thatching 
material. 


Coomooroo, April 25. 

(Average annual rainfall. 12in.) 

Present. —Messrs. Beriyman (chair), Browm, C. and E. Price, J. and L. Phillis, H. and 
L. Avery, White, Kirkland, W. and M. Roberston, Toholke, and Kildea (Hon. Sec). 

Summer Fallowtno. —Mr. White read a short paper on this sul)ject to the-fpllowdng 
eflect:—It was well known to most farmers that earU" fallow' was far superior to that wdiich 
W'as ))loiighed later in the 5 mar. He had noticed that at least tw^o farmers in this neigh¬ 
borhood had adopted sunimei: fallow', and he thought them very wise in so doing. Land 
treated in this manner received the full benefit of all the w'inter rains. It could also be 
liarrowed while the ground was moist, treatment which not only helped to retain the 
moisture, but also made it nice and level, .so that if sheep were turned on it to graze they 
could get full benefit of all the rubbish that grew'. Where land was ploughed and not 
harrowed, the sheep were very much inclined to follow' along the ofl-sicle wheel mark, and 
make little sheep-pads all through the paddocks. It was very evident that when they did 
this they did not eat it olT as W'eli as if it w'ere harrow'ed after being ploughed. He was of 
opinion that the yields reaped locally could be very materially increased by the adoption 
of summer fallow.” In the discussion which follow'ed members generally acknowledged 
the value of summer fallow, wdiere farmei.'s had time, and it w'as ])racticable to do it. Mr. 
Kirkland had tried it on account of w'et winters with good results. It w'as preferable to 
putting in stubble land. Mr. Robinson favored it on account of the ease with which it 
was w'orked, Mr. Phillis considered that better wmrk could be done in slim mer than in the 
winter. The soil turned over much better then than when it was wet. The depth of plough¬ 
ing of course depended upon the nature of the soil. It was thought by some of those 
present that it was inadvisable to plough very deeply in this district, and that the plants 
obtained a better holding ground if the subsoil was not disturbed. 

Go- OPERATION. —General discussion bn co-operation took place. Mr. Robertson believed 
in co-operation on a small scale, but thought that big concerns cost a lot of money to 
manage. He thought farm ere could form a syndicate to purchase potatoes, ploughshares, 
and other bulk goods, to great advantage. However, he would not like to injure any 
storekeeper who charged reasonable prices. The Hon. Secretary thought that in many 
centres of population depots could be foimed in which the shareholders had equal interests. 
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Messre. Brown and Berryman agreed, the latter adding that some classes of goods could 
be purchased at greatly reduced cost if large quantities were taken. Banners had to deal 
with too many middlemen, and the worst feature was that they w’ere sometimes defrauded 
by short weight, as in the case of binder, twine. 


Hookiiia, April 23. 

Present. —Messrs. Kelly (chair). Woods, Murphy, Stone, Henschke, Sheridan, Cam, 
Gloede, Madigan (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Farm Dairying. —A paper on this subject was read by the Hon. Secretary. For 
this district he considered the milking Shorthorn to be the best animal to keep. They 
w'ere as good milkers as the world could produce. They had large frames, were robust, 
and u^ere good doers. The}'- also produced good bullocks for draught purposes and the 
best of beef. He was not an admirer of the Alderney and Jersey breeds. Before these 
were introduced into this State a nice class of large-framed cow w-as to be found on most 
farms. They were good milkers, and had they been bred to good Shorthorn bulls, would 
have made the foundation of an excellent dual purpose cow. On many farms to-day 
were to be seen a lot of mongrels. The Jerseys and Alderneys were no better than otlier 
breeds for quantity of milk, but as they consumed rather less food than the larger class 
of animal, were rather more profitable for town folk to keep. They were practicaliy 
useless for beef, and were bad doers in cold weather, and therefore w-ere of little use 
ill this district. The Shorthorn, if jiroperly selected, was the ideal cow- for the North, 
both in the good and the bad seasons, if a farmer had not a good herd of cows he should 
])rocure the best bull that he could afi'cid ar.d mate him to the best of his eow'S. Then 
select tlie best heifers and mate with a bull of the same strain as before, if it had pro^•ed 
to be a good one. In this w-ay it would only be a few years before a really good iierd 
of cows would be obtained. He thought it was a mistake when breaking in young cows 
to haul them up to a bail at first. They should be taken quietly, and before long could 
bo milked anywhere at any time. If milking 10 or more cows, a JOgalL per hour separator 
was necessary, and to get one of lower capacity than this w^as to waste time. Great service 
to the. vState had been done by the Agricultural Department in experimenting with new 
wdieats, fertilisers, &c., and there was no\v an opportunity to help the northern dairy 
farmers, who were the backbone of the dairying industry of the State. They needed 
to be taught howto make ensilage, conserve water, utilise underground water, grow lucerne, 
vselect cows, and suitable varieties of early maturing fodder crops. In the discussion 
which followed membera generally agreed with the views exi)ressed in the i^aper. They 
were of opinion that when the teats and udder were wdped carefully with a cloth, wet 
milking was preferable to dry milking, and that it was also more natural. 

IM.ANITRE FOR Red Sandy Lo.am. —Members wished to know which manure would 
be the best to use on a red sandy loam with a limited rainfall. 


duorn. May 21. 

(xVverage annual rainfall, lJ4in.) 

Present. —Messrs. Thompson (chair), Rowe, Noli, Finley, 8hulze, MeOoll, and Patten 
(Hon. tSee.). 

Harvesting Macuiines.— Mr. Rowe initiated a discussion on this subject. In his 
opinion the comjilete harvester w^as the best machine to use. It was quiekest in the end 
and the most economical. Mr. McColi considered that harvesters were not suitable for 
rough land, but did excellent work on level country. For large farms he thought the 
ordinary strippers and motor-power winnowers the best means of dealing with the crop. 
Mr. Noil had worked a harvester for the past two seasons only, but considered there W'as 
not as much waste with that implement as with the ordinary stripper. 


Wepowie, May 3. 

(Average' annual rainfall, 12in.) 

Present.— Messrs. Halliday (chair), Roberts, Rieiiy, Crocker, Gate, Pearce, J. and 
T. F. Orrock (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Does it Pay to Grow Wheat with Hired Labor. —Mr. Roberts read a short paper 
on this subject- In his opinion it would not i^ay to keep a man ail the year round at the 
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present rate of wages. The amount required would be 25s. per week for 42 weeks, and £2 
per week for ten weeks. Allowing 10s. per week to cover l)oard this totalled up to £98 10s. 
per aiiiiiiiii. Mr. (faie thought that in good seasons it would pay to keep a man. Mr. 
Rielly thought it would be prolitable for a fai-raer who was without other help to employ 
a man, as this would enable him to get the seeding, &c., done in better time. Mr. Crocker 
had found It better to let land on the share system than to employ labor. Messrs. Halliday 
and Pearce were of o])inion that provided the farmer owmed the land, the extra profit would 
more than pay the cost of the employe. On a vote being taken five members declared 
rlieir l;)e]ief tliat it would pay better to employ labor for land vvhicli the farmer could not 
work liimsclf, and two that it would pay better to let such laud on the share system. 


Wlrrabara, April 23. 

(Avei‘age annual rai!ifaU, 20in.) 

Peesent.— Messrs. P. Lawson (chair). Pitman, Blesing, Marner, Hollett, Hosking, 
W., W. H., and E. J. Stevens, A. and H. E. Woodlands, H. Lawson (Hon. Sec.), and 
two visitors. 

Ploughing. —^]\Ir. A. Woodlands read a paper on this subject. In his opinion the frame 
of a plough should be rather high, so as not to catch a lot of rubbish. A little extra height 
could be secured without sacrificing much strength. The mouldboard standards sliouid 
also be high, but he would not have long coulters or other unnecessary ironwork sticking 
up where it would catch in the trees when doing orchard work. The best plough was 
one which cut a fairly wide furrow, say 9in. or lOin., as no plough could properly turn 
•a narrow furrow of any depth. It was important that the furrow should be properly 
turned to bury weeds and rubbish, which all went to make humus in the soil. It was 
also important that a plough should have sufficient dip in the feet so that the share pointed 
well down into the soil; this would enable the hardest of soils to be successfully rooted 
up. Mouldboards should be wide enough at the back to make the fui’row large enough 
to contain the soil. They should also be kept greased when not in use, as a shiny Ijoard 
W'ould turn the soil much better than a rusty one, and the pulling w'ouki be easier. Coulters 
should always be used, as otherwise the soil was thrown on both sides of the mouldboard 
instead of being square and even. The coulter should be set wide enough to cut a clean 
furrow, and should slant well, so as not to pick up weeds. It was better to have the wheels 
of the plough rather large, as low wheels running in the furrow would get more earth 
round tlie axle, and the wear w'ould be increased accordingly. Large wheels also ran 
more easily. It lengthened the life of the wheels to fit them with a dust cap. 


Wirrafoara, May 21. 

(Average annual rainfall, 30in.) 

pREvSBKT.—Messrs. P. Lawson (chair), W., E, J., and W. H. Stevens, A. and H. E Wood¬ 
lands, Pitman, Blesing, Hoskins, Curnow, Marner, E. and 0. Hollett, Bowman, Kendrick, 
Borgas, and H. Lawson (Hon. Sec.). 

Horses iroR. Farm AVork, —Mr. vStevens read a yjaper on Farm Horses for this Dis¬ 
trict.” He thought an improvement could be effected in the class of horse kept on the 
farms in these parts. The Clydesdale he considered too heavy for local requirements. 
They were somewhat slow^ in action, and in winter their legs became covered with mud, 
and were likely to become sore as a consequence. He thought this class of animal v'as 
more suited to the needs of a teamster who had very heavy loads to move. The medium 
draught horse was more the stamj) required on farms in this locality. The railway was 
within reavSonable distance, and when wheat-carting had to be done it was a com|)aratively 
easy matter to put on enough of .the lighter animals to get that work through. Mean¬ 
while the lighter animals were quicker, could be put into a dray if needed, and were in 
every way suitable for farm work. He thought every farmer should breed at least some 
of his own horses. If he depended entirely upon the saleyard he would find it an expen¬ 
sive business. It did not pay to send mares long distances for breeding purposes unless 
there were other animals to take their places in the team. Mares could with advantage 
be worked up to within a short time of foaling, excepting on boggy land, or at very heavy 
work. Gentle work helped to keep the mare in good health and prevented her. froin 
becoming lazy. Wlien weaning foals they should have a yard and atall at the 

back of the stable, where the mares could not see them. They required at this time 
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some bran and chaff, and great care should be taken to see that they did not get a set¬ 
back in condition. Ground lost at this period was difficult to regain. He would break 
in a di’anght colt at two years and eight months. There wa.s a lot of light work at seeding 
tijne to keep them quiet and make them develop. Thej^ must on no account be given 
lieavy woi'k at tins age. Light horses were all the better if driven when a little over 
two years old, after the hottest part of the summer was over and before the roads became 
wet and heavy. They must not be driven too far, however, unless for the purpose of 
Screaking a bad temper. He believed in putting a young horse into double harness, 
passing a rope round his neck, through a strap from the bit ring, to the other horse’s 
collar. This would pi'event him from breaking reins or bridle if he was properly handled. 
Mr. Lawson said that for breeding a horse that would tra\'e1, it was best to use a draught 
sire and a light mare. Mr. Kendrick thought tlie Suffolk Punch the best breed for farm 
\rork, with wliich most members agreed. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

iPETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 


Eeetaloo Valiev, April 25. 

Peesent.-— Messrs, F. Bartrum (chair), A. Bartrum, Burton, Thyer, Woolford, Ciirtan, 
Petrie, Ryan, Murphy (Hon. See.), and one visitor. 

Vegeta-BLEs foe Home SiJPPLY.---Mr, Thyer read a paper to the following effect 
‘‘ A garden rightly managed was a source of pleasure and profit. He thought it safe to 
say that not more than dO per cent, of homesteads w^ere equipped with a vegetable garden. 
The site chosen for such a garden should slope slightly, facing the morning sun. The, best 
soil was of a rich, loamy nature, through which the rain could easily filter. The application 
of lime to the soil would often improve it. Watering should be carried out regularly and 
thoroughly, and in hot weather care should be taken not to leave too long betw'een the 
irrigations. The soil should be worked dowm fine, and needed thorough working. In 
regard to what to grow he recommended White Stone and early Snowball turnips. These 
could be sown from February to September. Peas (Yorkshire Hero and Little Gem 
varietie.s), carrots, parsnips, celery, rhubarb, drumhead lettuce, radish, drumhead 
cabbage, cauliflowers, onions, and potatoes. To make a success of a kitchen garden of 
this kind it was neces.sary to put in all one’s spare time, but the saving effected made it 
worth while. Members were inclined to favor the establishment of vegetable gardens, 
and some said it was be.st to save seed, as that which was supplied by merchants was not 
always reliable. One gentleman present had found it necessary to sow the same plot 
three times.” , , 


Brinkworth, May 24. 

(Average annual rainfall, 14-|in.) 

Present. —Messrs. Davis (chair), Brinkworth, Stott, and Hill (Hon, See.), 
Yetbeinary Examination of Staelions.— Davis initiated a discussion on this 
subject* He thought something should be done to prevent unsound stallions from being 
imported into this State* These animals, though sold at fabulous prices, were utterly 
useless to farmers for breeding purposes. From a number of mares served by one of 
these animals the average result was one foal to four mares. LTnder such conditions 
horse-breeding was very costly indeed. The ordinary farmer was not qualified to detect 
unsoundness of this kind. A resolution was then passed that “ All stallions plied for hire 
should be licensed, and owners compelled to produce a Government certificate of sound¬ 
ness, for the protection of breeders.” This Branch is of opinion that veterinary examina¬ 
tion for show purposes does not protect the producers, as half the staihons travelling 
for hire do not compete at shows, 
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Georgetown, April 23. 

{Average annual rainfall, ISin.) 

PREr^ENT.—Messrs. Hill (cliair), Geo. Hill, P. and J. Higgins, W. and A. Thomson, 
Tiigiis, Bond, McAiiiey, MeDonald, Page, Freeman, and Eyre (Hon. Sec.). 

Maf.kettnc Wheat. —A pa]>er on tins subject nuis read by Mr. MeDonald to the follow- 
ins effect ;—Farmers have to take into account the production of other countries which 
come into tlie world'.s markets at ditferent periods of the year, when considering this 
subjeict. These affect the prices paid for wheat directly and indirectly. Tliere is such 
uncertainty in predicting the sii]iply and demand that the market cannot be regidated 
as far as prices are concerned. This create.s the |)i‘oblem as to what is the best time to 
sell, and also provides opportunities for speculators to work the markets with various 
reports whicli are not always genuine, and enables the bulls and bears to take a hand 
in making or l)reaking the prices for the farmers. When reading how the markets are 
operated by these people, we have the satisfaction of knowing that they “ fall in ” some¬ 
times. When prices are forced up above true value some farniers are fortunate enough 
to sell their parcels of wheat before a reaction takes jdace. In choosing the time to sell 
some farmers depend on their luck, and one year may receive top prices while the next 
tl\ey are out of it. Some seem often to miss the high prices, while others never seem to 
go wrong.' 8ome sell all that they have at the opening price for the season, whatever 
appearances are, and these are not far out during a course of seasons. Other farmers 
divide their crops into three and sell one lot at the opening prices, another during the 
season, and then clear up their stocks at the end of the season, thus striking an average. 
Others again depend entirely upon their judgment. 'If prices rise they feel that they 
had good foresight, and are quite pleased with themselves ; but if, on the other hand, 
the market falls they have to put up with their miscalculations and make the best of it. 
There are also a few who will hold perhaps two or three seasons’ stocks, considering that 
the market must eventually rise. Perhaps they succeed, but considering the great worry 
and risk it is doubtful whether it is worth while. In seasons such as those of late years 
prices have been so good that a farmer need not worry about the markets, but may take 
what lie can get and then is making a handsome profit, especially when there is a vshortage 
or failure in some large wheat-producing country. By some people 3s. per bushel is 
considered a good price for wheat, and if more than that is offering they hold for further 
rises and take the chance of it coming back to 3s. Another plan that I favor, if a man 
can afford to speculate with one or two seasons’ wheat, is to take the average price extend¬ 
ing over a number of years, and if the .season’s price is not up to the average to carry 
the wheat over, either the whole or part. If the following season is not any more profit- 
al)le to realise, carry over again one or the two seasons’ wheat. If a farmer keeps on this 
system he must eventually strike some of those big prices that occur periodically and 
then quit the lot—say, perha]is, two or three seasons’ wheat—at piices that obtained this 
season, and make a fresh start. There are always low and high prices, and why should 
not a farmer stick to his surplus until the op])ortunity arrives, and let someone else sell 
at the poor prices. We have had several good seasons in the Commonwealth with a surplus, 
and are certainly getting nearer to a drought, and when this comes about big money should 
be offering. Australia is in a very fortunate position in the world’s wheat market, as it 
is computed that about 70 per cent, of the w'orld’s crop is harvested during July and August, 
and by the time our crop is ready we are in a good position to judge values. If anything like 
a shortage transpires we soon know it. We are unable to glut the markets, and our small 
surplus is eagerly sought after. It may be very informative to keep a chart to show 
the annual individual crops of the different countries and the prices that occur, and follow 
out how the seasons effect the yields and prices; and probably some methodical investiga¬ 
tions on these lines may produce very satisfactory results to the person following it up. 
I think it is just possible for clever people to anticipate to a great extent future values 
by studying this subject systematically. 


Mosint Bryan East, April 23. 

(Average annual rainfall, 15Jin.) 

Present.—M essrs. J. Thomas (chair), Teddy, Boyle, Trallagan, Williahis, Gore, Bare, 
R. Thompson (Hon, See.), and one visitor. 

Wheat-orowinq,— Biscussion on this subject was introduced by Mr. Teddy. Members 
were of opinion that for this district 601bs. to 701bs, of super, per acre was the right quantity 
to apply. Some of the land would stand more than this, even up to l ^cwt., but on otlier 
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classes of soil applications as heavy as tiiis caused the crop to blight off. Mr. Williams 
spoke of the advantages of sub-packing. He considered that if practised in this district 
the results would more than justify the extra labor and expense involved. The general 
opinion seemed to be that a farm of 500 acres could be worked with a team of six horses. 


HarrMy, May £1. 

(Average annual rainfall, IfU-in.) 

Present.— Messrs. Haren (chair), Lang, Nicholson, FreebaitTi, Black, Lehmann, 
hsmart, and Kelly (Hon. Sec.). 

Ma-RKEtino Wheat.— A paper on this subject was read from page 895 of the May 
issue of the Journal. Members in discussing the matter were surprised that farmers 
had put up so long with the prevailing method of marketing wheat. The Hon. Secretary 
thought fanners should weigh their wheat and brand the bags before taking them to 
the agent. Others thought it would entail too much work, but it was pointed out that 
it inight be worth it in hard cash. Some of those present had weighed super, this year 
and found bags up to lOlbs. and 121bs. short. One member had seen an agent weigh 
some super, before delivery and it turned the scale at 5lbs. and (>lbs. per bag over the 
specified weight, but on arri\'ing at home he put it on his own scales and found it to be 
just that much short of the supposed contents. Members W'ished to know whether 
super, lost weight when lying in a shed for three or four months. [Yes, an average super, 
inight easily lose 41bs. to 5lbs. per bag in weight during the hot weather.—E d.] 


Fort Firie, May 7. 

(Average annual rainfall, 12Jin.) 

Present.— Messrs. Johns (chair), Bmith, Greig, Welch, Hawkins, Birks, MoEwin, 
Teague, Bell, Hector, and Wright (Hon. Sec.). 

Forage Poisoning.^ —Mr. Hawkins reported that the remainder of the stack of hay 
from which horses had been previously fed and afterwards died, had now been fed to 
other horses and they were doing well on it. It looked, therefore, as though the death 
of the first animals could not be attributed to forage poisoning. 

Trip to Europe.— In response to a request by members, Mr. Hector i*ead an interesting 
paper on his recent trip to England and other Eurox^ean countries. 


MedMIl, April 26. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16Jin.) 

PRE.SENT.—Messrs. Lithgow (chair), Pilkington, Robertson, Lyons, Steele, Cox^ 
Wheaten, Coffej?-, and Bimsford (Hon. Sec.). 

Dry-farming Experiments. —Reports were given of experiments made with the 
Camiibell system of dry-farming on 10 acres of land in this locality. In no case had 
the yields from the special xdots been greater than that reaped from crop>s on ordinaiy 
fallow, and members were of oxjinion that in this district the returns being won from the 
soil were too good to be imx)roved upon at present. The extra cost and labor of the dry¬ 
farming methods were not warranted here. [It would be, interesting to know just how 
the land was cultivated in these exiierfments. Absence of such details detracts from 
what was probably a very interesting experiment.] 


Wtiyte-Yarcowie, May 21. 

(Average annual rainfall, 13Jin.) 

Present. —Messrs. Pearce (cham), Ward, Hunt, G. F. and E. M. Jenkins, Mitchell, 
G. R. and 0. D. Mudge, McCann, McLeod, M. and J. Walsh, Lock (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Motor Traction on the Farm. —The following x>aper on this subject was read by 
Mr. Hunt:—It is over 30 years since the traction engine became a success, and for a 
number of years was used for hauling heavy farm machinery from one job to another, 
and for hauling on the roads. Of late years the tractor has been greatly improved in 
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construct ion and elHcieiiey, and has taken the place of both men and animals. They 
are now extensively employed in iVmerica, not only for breaking the land, but also for 
discing, seeding, cutting grain, &c. The first traction engines used for ploughing were 
the ordinary steam threshing engine, built primarily for belt service, and their use involved 
numerous expensive breakages and many discouragements. The tractor of the present 
day is made more substantially, and steel, or semi-steel gearing has been substituted 
for cast iron. The service required of it is so severe that no engine can be successfully 
used for this purpose unless especial^ designed for it. If the traction engine is to attain 
an extended use on the farm, it must be so constructed that it may not only be used 
for ploughing, but for cultivating, seeding, harvesting, and haulage on the roads, and 
not a machine to be used only during certain seasons. It is gratifying to know that 
manufacturers havm already turned their attention to this class of tractoi', with varying 
degrees of succes. Successful traction work depends upon three factors—first, the 
selection of the outfit; second, the management of the outfit; and third, its cost. The 
points which must be determined in making a selection are, size, wTight, adaptability, 
convenience, economy, durability, and cost. The size of the tractor is largely dependent 
upon the size of the fields and the condition of the soil. In general, the size may be 
in direct propiortion to the size of the fields—the largest fields offering the best condition 
for the largest outfit, and the smaller field limiting the size. The condition of the soil 
may be an important factor. If the fields be rough, cut out w^ith streams or ponds, 
or if the ground is level but soft, the smaller ancl lighter outfit may be desirable. Weight 
is necessary in order that the engine shall have the proper adhesion to the ground that 
will enable it to pull its load. On the other hand, more w'eiglit than is needed means 
poor economy. (Ifteii over 50 per cent, of the power of the engine is required to propel 
the tractor itself over the ground. Although a certain amount of weight is necessary, 
the tractor should be as light as possible. The adaptability of an outfit may be covered 
largely by the size and weight; but there are a few’ other features, independent of these, 
which will determine the merits of a tractor for certain conditions. One should be selected 
which will burn the fuel at hand. Some of the most economical engines in the market 
will not burn a low-grade fuel successfully. If a good grade of fuel is not at hand this 
type of engine should not be considered. For soft ground, the engine with high driving 
wheels and wide tires are the most desirable; or, if the ground is very soft, the cater¬ 
pillar-tread tractor will be the best suited for the purpose. The convenience of an outfit 
will determine the cost of operation to a large extent. At the present time labor is an 
expensive item, and if labor can be reduced to a minimum the cost of working per acre 
will be greatly reduced. The tractor, to succeed on the smalleiufarms, must be a single¬ 
man outfit. It is the matter of convenience and reduction of labor that has given to 
the oil tractor its present field. There is no doubt that some engines are far more 
economical in fuel than others. There is such a wide range in the consumx:)tion of fuel 
that one engine may be worked at a profit while another, under the same conditions, 
will result in a loss. In practical tests it has been shown that the cost of the fuel consumed 
in ploughing an acre of ground varied as much as 2s.—a splendid profit in itself. Dura¬ 
bility depends almost entirely on the amount and quality of the material used in con¬ 
struction. Experience has not yet indicated how’ long an engine, w'ill last. Possibly 
a well-proportioned ploughing engine wmuld last 10 years. I will point out some of 
the advantages and disadvantages of steam traction, oil traction, and horse-powder. Al¬ 
though the steam engine has achieved success, it is hampered by many inherent difiiculties. 
In the first place, it requires a large force of men and horses to keep it in operation and 
to supply it with fuel and w’ater. It is not uncommon to hear of steam ploughing outfits 
at w’ork where three four-horse teams are required to keep them supplied with fuel and 
water. Localities seem to be unknown where twm teams are not required for this pur¬ 
pose. The engines stand idle at least 20 per cent, of the time taking in coal and water. 
The steam ploughing engine is also hampered by its excessive weight; such engines, 
whose working weights are 36,000lbs. to 40,000lbs., being not uncommon. There are 
large areas of territory wLere such weight cannot be transported over the fields without 
driving wheels of excessive width, which makes it difficult for the- engines to turn and 
manmuvre. They are too risky to use in the harvest fields in this State on account of 
the danger of lire. The power plant is very flexible, and gives off powder very steadily. 
The oil tractor, compared with the steam engines of the same standard, is much more 
substantially constructed, but they weigh much less. They use eapjkerosine and petrol 
for fuel, and the supply tank generally holds enough fuel for a whole day’s run. They 
'' are safe to use in the harvest field, being free from the danger of fire, and also from danger 
of an explosion, unless a light happens to get in contact with the petrol. The oil tractor 
can go on the land earlier than the steam engine after a rain, 'but they cannot go on as 
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early as iioi'se;:> can. Tiic petrol tractor can start work as soon as the engine is started; 
whereas a steam engine has to wait a considerable time to get up steam. Only one 
man is necessary to operate an oil tractor, and the engine can be I’un a whole day'without 
stopping, providing it has an efficient radiator. The liorse has a few rather serious dis¬ 
advantages. In tile first place he cannot wnrk very long without getting tired, and 
in the second place he must be fed, whether he is idle or at work; wdiereas the tractor 
is tireless and can work day and night. One great advantage horses have over the tractor 
is that they can be worked in teams of any number to suit the work to be done. A 
tractor, unless it is working at nearly full load, can seldom be profitably used. Experi¬ 
ence seems to have proved that the traction engine can do any work that the horse can 
do, providing that the conditions are favorable. Tbej- seem to be able to do it as cheaply. 
They can do better work and do it in a shorter time than horses can. It is risky to 
prophesy, but if, before another decade has elapsed, the horse has not been largely re¬ 
placed by oil })ower on large farms, the writer will be much surprised. [The views of the 
members on this })aper, and especially on what would be recpiiired of a farm motor, 
would he of interest.— Ed.] 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT, 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

Aegaston, May 21. 

(Average annual rainfall, 2Hin,) 

Pkesent.—M essrs. Stephens (chair), Friend, Roberts, Waters, Sibley, Ball, Plush, 
Thorne, Wishart, Player, Salter, Matthews (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Speaying Fetjit Trees. —Mr. G. L. Wishart introduced this subject for cliscussion. 
Members had found Swift's arsenate of lead to give good results. They considered Bor¬ 
deaux mixture, filbs. bluestone, 4lbs. lime, and 40galls. water very efficacious. Even 
if applied during rain good results follow'ed. Early spraying w'as advised for peach 
aphis when trees were dormant, also for curl leaf; and winter spraying for black bud 
in apricots. For wnoly aphis good results have been obtained from the use of red oil 
or crude petroleum, fn the opinion of those present the “ Friend ” spray pump was a 
perfect machine, and members had all proved that spraying when properly done at 
the right seasons was most efficacious. They advocated early and late applications. 


Clare, April 22. 

(Average annual rainfall, 24in.) 

Present. —Messrs. McCarthy (chair), Hughes, Jarman, Pryor, Berridge, Maynard, Lety 
Pascoe, Nolan, Scales, Knappstein (Hon, Sec,), and two visitors. 

Manures for Local Sons.—The following paper on this subject was read by Mr. 
Hughes—The use of manures has without doubt been the means of increasing the produc¬ 
tiveness of our land, both as regards wheat and feed, and the improve^ment has been most 
noticeable in the poor country. I have known instances where the use of super, has more 
than doubled the return. Here in our ovm district I think we can apply manure heavily. 
We have a good heavy soil, but it is very cold, and tn the winter A^egetation makesTractically 
no growth, and by a heavier dressing I think W'e may be able to promote a steady growth 
through the winter months. If we can in this way get a good coA’ering over the ground 
before the hot w^eather sets in it will help to prevent the land frona baking, and give the crop 
the full benefit of both moisture and manure. Last season I tried one ton of Mount Lyell 
special wheat manure, and the rest of my crop w^as put in with super. I usedTcwt. to the 
acre right through. On the heavy black and red land the super, gave the best results. On the 
limestone rises neither super, nor wheat manure gave good results. The crop looked well 
until it started to run to ear, and then it seemed to die right back. A friend who has had 
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a number of years' experience in the district-had the same experience, and had just as good a 
return on the liiiieBtoiie with no manure as with the super. He advised me to try giaano super. 
I tliink it will pay us to nianure heavily—at least Icwt. per acre. If we can manage to put 
oil 2cwts. so much the better, for it is an established fact that you can nianure land heavily 
year after year and grow heavy crops, and if you graze it you can carry as much stock on 
two acres which have been well manured as you can on three that have not. A good 
discussion foilo'wed, in which Mr. Jarman thought superphoshpate would be beneficial 
oil the limestone ridges in the hills in any ordinary season. 

Correction. —In oui* last issue we printed a paper on Improvement of Farm Stock. 
This was written by Mr. H. C. Lockyer, but through au error the name given was that of 
Mr. J. H. Kiiappstein, 


Freeling, April 8. 

(Annual rainfall, 17|in.) 

Present. —Messrs. J. A. Mattiske, sen. (chair), Heinrich, Noldiiei-, Schuster, Koch, 
Mattiske Jiui., Fowei', Shanahan, C. H. and E. H. Mattiske, Hcinfeldt, Bailey, Koske 
Neiike, Block (Hon. vSec.), and ten visitors. 

Take ALL. —Mr. Heinrich referred to a paper on takeall which had been discussed at 
a meeting of the Port Pirie branch (see page 701, March issue). Agriculturists had foi 
many years vSought for the cause and cure of this pest, and as a result it had been clearly 
shown that growung oats and wheat alternately reduced the trouble to a minimum. Farmers 
had sometimes departed from this practice on account of the slight diffei’ence in prices 
of wheaten and oaten hay, hut the result had been a rc-ajipearance of takeall in the crop, 
I>erhaps in a worse degree than before. He therefore would advise farmers to crop alter¬ 
nately with oats and wheat. Others present were of opinion that packing the .soil closely 
was a preventive. Takeall was not found on the headlands, but was always most prevalent 
on loose soil. 


Freelieg, May 13. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17|in.) 

Present. —Messrs. A. Mattiske, sen. (chair), Koch. Elix, H. and A. hlattiske, Heinrich, 
Klenig, Keldner, Neindorf, Keane, Block (Hon. 8ec.), and two visitors. 

Molasses eor Horses. —Discussion as to the value of this product as part of the horses’ 
diet took place. It was thought that while not equal in food value to bran, molasses made 
a very healthy addition to the horses’ fare as a change. Mr. Koch had used it a good 
deal in the past and found it not only made the horses’ coats shiny but, when fed with 
oats and bran, kept the animals in a healthy condition. At a time when chaff was v-ery 
inferior and liorses would not eat it, the addition of some molasses made it quite palat¬ 
able to them. 

Lime for the Soil.- —As the result of a discussion members decided that while lime 
would doubtless improve some soils, particularly as a sweetening agent, it ■would l>e a 
waste of time and money to apply it to the soils of tins district. 

Htoiuno Wheat with Merchakts. —-Mr. Heinrich was of opinion that it would pay 
farmers to store wheat with merchants rather than attempting to keep it on the farm. 
In addition to the difficulty experienced in keeping out the weevil and other pests, tln*re 
was a distinct advantage in having the grain quickly available wlien it w^as desired to sell. 


Gawler River, April 22. 

(Average annual rainfall, 1 Sin.) 

Present.— -Messrs* Hoediger (chair), Hillier, Dunn, Clements, Hichter, Davis, and 
Winckel (Hon. vSec.), and one visitor. 

Seed Whb.at.—M r. Richter read a paper on seed wheat to the following effect. Every 
farmer should select and grow his own seed. This was perhaps the most important item 
on the farm. The best head in the field could be selected, or if the farmer were a good 
Judge he could pick out more than one head. These could be grown four or five years, 
selecting the best for seed from time to time. In this way pure seed could be obtained. 
The rarity of pure seed had been demonstrated in the competitions recently held, in which 
only one variety gained the maximum points for purity of seed. Unless the seed was pure 
the crop could not be expected to be true -to type. He had known farmers to cut best 
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wlieat for hay and leave the inferior stnif for grain and seed. Unless some selection was 
carried on from yeai* to wheat deteriorated in quality and value. Having got clean 
seed care should be exercised to avoid mixing it by any means. Some farmers depended 
too much on tlie grader, which, wliile it separated all the small and large grain, would not 
sepai-ate one variet.y from another, A lengthly discussion followed, chiefly on the flowering 
of wlieat. 


Mallala, May 9 . 

(Average annual rainfall, lf>|m.) 

Present. —Me.ssrs. A. Marshman (chair), Jarmyii, Moody, Worden, fb Marshmaii, 
J. and A. V. Nairn, East, Griffiths, Loller, and Nevin (Hon. Sec.). 

Bure ALT Work. —The Chairman read the following paper, being suggestions for the 
improvement of the branch of the Agi*icultural Bureau. No class of mdividiials playing 
such an important part in the world's progress are of such a divided nature as the men wlio 
are tilling the soil. While their interests and w'elfare are identical, there is not that spirit 
of unity which tends to create a strong organising force. I maintain that all practical 
farmers should combine and form a strong organisation through the medium of the Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau, We have a brancli of this Bureau here, but how little interest is taken 
in it. Out of say 50 farmer's, only alroiit 20 deem it advisable to avail themselves of the 
facilities offered. Per-haps ther-e is something lacking on the parff of member's who do 
attend. My jnrrpose is to try to offer a few suggestions that will make the Bureau meetings 
rnoi'e interesting. The fir'st suggestion is that every member should make a determined 
effoi't to attend all meetings when notified by the secretary. No force has reached its 
high ideal without special effort. It is very discouTaging to hear the secretary’s report 
that out of 20 members on the roll there is only an attendance of about eight, and very 
often not a quorum, I would urge uxDon members that this is about the only organisation 
existing for their direct benefit, and they should therefore make it their business to attend. 
I would suggest also that we introduce a question box, where any person, whether a mem¬ 
ber of the Bureau or not, could hand in any question which has troubled him. Such 
questions, when brought forward in the Bureau meetings, w'ould not only enlighten the 
person himself, but would lead to some good discussions, and bring to light subjects that 
might otherwise be overlooked. Instead of our meetings being held at one particular 
place every time, we should occasionally have a homestead meeting. This system is 
followed by some of the branches with satisfactory results. The farmers and friends 
could assemble together at one particular farm and have a good practical demonstration 
of that particular farmer’s ideas, and a general conversation on various matters. That 
would create the spirit of unity referred to, and it would also cause an imxmovement in the 
appearance in some of the homesteads; because if a man knew that all Ms neighbors were 
expected to |)ay him a visit, he would naturally have a general clean-up. Some pjeople 
say that in a district like this, which can produce a 30bush. average, we do not want 
tutition, nor do we need the Bureau; but the Bureau has helped to produce that BObush. 
average, therefore farmers should make themselves interested in this organisation, and 
instead of holding to themselves the knowledge thev have gained after each year’s practice, 
should come to the Bureau meetings and give, like patriotic men, the bemefit of their 
experience. Some peo]3le seem to think the Agricultural Bureau is in existence for the 
benefit of a few modern farmers only, but this is not the case. At our meetings, once or 
twice a year, I think we should have a display of various products grown on each farm; 
because the farmer of to-day, instead of entirely depending upon wheat-growing, has intro¬ 
duced various other crops, which are a financial helj). If a samx>le of each of these were 
brought to our meetings it would arouse enthusiasm, and competition would naturally result. 
Good would be done to themselves as well as aiding the Bureau. The writer also thought 
steps should be taken to secure visits from several experts of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. In the discussion which followed members considered that many subjects debated 
in j)ast meetings, had, through lack of sufficient discussion, been left in an unsatisfactory 
state. It was considered that a syllabus drawn up at the beginning of the quarter, with 
certain subjects allotted to particular members, would x>rove more elfective. For the 
successful working of the question box, much care would need to bti exercised. More than 
impromptu answers -weie needed, and time for deliberation should intervene between the 
date of sending in questions and the answering. Several members considered that an 
annual exhibition of xsroduets would be of more benefit than an indiscriminate show of 
specimens at various meetings- It was thought that the visits to homesteads, which had 
been dropped for many years, might be renewed with advantage to all. 
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Nortlifield, April IS.,, 

(Average annual rainfall, 19in.) 

l?RESi3NT.~Messrs. Williams (chair). Ball, Kelly, Rowe, Holgrave, Golchiey, Nelson, 
Reynolds, and IMitcliell. 

Thatchino HaystacmvS. —The following paper on the question of the timtching of 
haystacks was read by Mr. Kelly :—“ Raimers as a rule do not protect theii* stacks suffi¬ 
ciently from rain. It is no uncommon sight to see a man covering his stack three, months 
after it lias lieen built. After the trouble, expense of growing, cutting, and stacking, the 
proiier thing to do is to protect it from rain at once. This year most of us know the differ¬ 
ence in the quality of the hay in a stack that was well covered and a stack that was not 
covered. Of course we do not often get such rain as w^e had in March of this year; if we 
did it would make us more prompt and careful about covering our stacks. Tor covering a 
stack, in most of the farming districts straw is the cheapest material, and the best; bin. or 
9in. of straw put on by a man who know^s how to thatch, will protect it from all the rain we 
get in 12 months. In this district, where everything is cut for ha)’, and straw is scarce, I 
think it would he the cheape.st in the long run to cover stacks with iron. The first year's 
outlay would be the only expense, for with care the iiun ought to last a man a lifetime. 
When put on properly everything is kept dry, and the iron is always ready at hand to put 
on when the stack is finished—a point greatly in its favor. For a comparison of prices I 
have taken one of my own stacks, 24ft. hy 132ft., the top 8ft. above the eaves. I thatched 
it w’ith hay, using 5 tons, and taking the value at £2 a ton, the cost of material is £10. 
Four tons of straw would make a better job, at say 2.58. a ton—this makes the cost of 
material £5. To cover it with 26-guage iron would cost £35 I Os. Taking a 10 years’ 
average, the iron is the cheapest, and thei’e is no doubt it is the best.” Members were of 
opinion that straw, either loose or thatched, wag the best covering to use. They admitted 
that not many stacks in this district were well thatched. ' ■ 


Salisfeory, May 3. 

Feesent. —Messrs. Moss (chair), vSayers, King, John, .las., E.,and A. H. Harvey, Laurie, 
McNicoI, Urlwin, Hartman, L. Jenkins, Tate, E. and R. lYhittlesea, Heddle, Bus.senscliutt, 
Sexton, A. Jenkins (Hon. See.), and one visitor. 

FuffiGATiNCr CiTRijs Trees for Red Scale. —A paper on this subject was read by 
Mr. Tate. He described the method of mixing the chemicals, when the airtight tent had 
been loroperiy placed over the tree, as follows:—A tree 15ft. high required about 14ozs. 
cyanide of potassium and loozs. sulphuric acid. The former should be placed temporarily 
in a paper bag and the latter should be added to three times its own weight ( viz., 45ozs.) 
of water, which has been previously placed in an earthernware vessel. Having earthed 
over the edges of the tent, the water and sulphuric acid is placed near the trunk of the tree, 
and the cyanide of potassium dropped into it from the bag. A piece of hessian was placed 
over the vessel, and the opening in the tent promptly closed. The best results w^ere ob¬ 
tained by doing this work once a year, and at night time, as the light seemed to have a bad 
effect on the hydro-cj^anic gas liberated by mixing the two chemicals. Two men were 
needed. The tent cost about £6, and some small weights, scales, and a measuring glass 
were necessary. When removing the tent, it was advisable to keep to windward of it to 
avoid the fumes. The chemicals should be kept carefully locked up till used, and the 
hands of those dealing with them should be thoroughly washed afterwards. [These pre- 
eautions are very necessary, as, wdiile both the chemicals are jioisonous, the cyanide of 
potassium, in addition to being one of the most deadly poisons, is not unpleasant to the 
taste.—E d.]. Mr. Tate exhibited specimens of lemons. One which had been f umigated 
had the dead scale adhering to it, but the color had changed from light red to dark red. 
In the discussion which followed it was generally admitted that fumigation was beneficial 
to the trees, and paid for the outlay involved. The good results were said to last three or 
four years.. 

Licensing STAiiLioNS.—-Oeneral discussion on this subject took place. Mr. Whittlesea 
considered that licensing or imposing a tax on stallions wmuld not result in any improve¬ 
ment in the grade of the stock raised- Others thought animals were disqualified by veter- 
inaries on account of ailments which could not be transmitted to their progeny. They 
thought the way to improve the stock was to educate people in regard to horse-breeding. 
They would then be careful to lireed only from sound stallioiivS and mares. [The trouble 
is that without special veterinary knowledge diseases may be present in a stallion and yet 
be unsuspected by the average horse owner and breeder, TheTelore some protection of 
the latter seems necessary.—E d,]. 
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YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

Maitland, May 7. 

(Average annual rainfall, 19Jin.) 

Present. —Messrs. Hasting (chair). Bawdeii, Barry, Hill, Jarret, Lutz, O’Grady. 
Tossell, and Pitcher (Hon. Sec.). 

Area of Farms.— Mr. H. Bawden read a paper on the subject of the area of holdings in 
new districts. They could not help being stinick with the large number of disappointed 
applicants for land in the newly-opened country. He was of opinion that this was due to the 
land being cut up into too large blocks. ’While the Government were repurchasing estates 
of a few thousand acres in area, and allotting them in blocks of 400 acres to 500 acres, they 
were surveying Crown lands in areas of 1,500 acres and over. In his opinion. Crown lands 
suitable for cultivation should be surveyed in blocks of not exceeding 640 acres. This was 
surely a large enough farm for the average man to make a start on. By making the areas a 
reasonable size a much larger number of applicants would secure land. He would give 
the selector the land rent free for the first two years, paying only the first instalment when 
the land is allotted. When they read that there were between 200 and 300 applicants 
for about 50 blocks, it shows the necessity for some alteration. Inferior lands should 
be cut up into large blocks, of say 2,000 acres to 5,000 acres, but great care should be takeii 
to cut the better land into a greater number of farms. The paper was well discussed by 
members. Mr. Jarrett considered 1,200 acres to 1,500 acres not too much for a man with a 
family ; 6-1-0 acres of this class of land was insufficient in his opinion. Mr. Hill agreed with 
Mr. Jarrett. In the early days the mistake was made of selling the land in too small areas, 
and the State had been put to unnecessary expense in surveying. Mr. Tossell said he did 
not blame anyone for holding a large area of land if he could obtain it, but at the same time 
it w^as a mistake from the point of view of the general welfare. A man with 2,000 acres to 
3,000 acres often let a portion on halves, but he would sooner see a man woi’king it on his 
own account. 


Fine Forest, April 26. 

(Average annual rainfall, 13m.) 

Present. —Messrs. Johns (chair), Adam.s, Carman, Goodridge, Bayne, Pearce, Nelson, 
Hewett, Edwards, Schultz, and Ban*, jun. (Hon. Sec.). 

Vegetables foe Farim Use. —Mr. Schultz read a paper on the subject of vegetable- 
growing. He I’ecommended sowing cabbage, cauliflower, and lettuce seeds at about the 
end of Febimary in small beds so as to have plants to transplant by the middle of April. 
The tw^o former should be planted out in rows with 2ft. between each, and the lettuce 
should have a foot betw^een the plants. It was a good plan to sow^ small beds of seed every 
five or six weeks, and transplant them as soon as they were large enough. The land should 
}:)e ])ut in good heart with stable manure, and wdien planting a little superphosphate could 
with advantage be applied. A further dressing of super, should follow wiien the plants 
were about half grown. ITntil they were w'ell established the young plants needed watering 
every day, but after that less frequently. They should be hoed three or four times. He 
planted about 30 or 40 cabbages and cauliflow^ers at a time, and 60 or 70 lettuce, and these 
more than supplied the needs of the farm. Carrots, parsnips, and beet should be sown at 
the end of April on land that had been well manured the previous year. Sow in rows 
about lOin. apart, and as soon as the rows could be properly seen Butch hoe to kill the 
weeds. ’When the |)lants were about 2in. high thin them out to about 4in. or oin. apart. 
Hoe several times to keep the soil clean and loose, and if a dry spell of w^eather was exper¬ 
ienced water them. When growm they would keep for use right through the summer 
and into the following winter. Peas did not do well on land that had had heavy applica¬ 
tions of stable manure, as they grew too rank. He generally kept a patch in a fallow 
paddock near the house for peas. He put phosphate along the ground with the drill about 
30in, apart where the rows of peas were to go, and then drilled out with a hoe about 3in. 
deep, at the same time mixing the super, with the soil to avoid burning the peas. The peas 
were planted about 3in. apart, and hoed two or three times while growing. It was best to 
plant every eight or nine weeks at the commencement of the season, and more frequently 
later on when the plants matured so much more quickly. Turnips, radishes, (fee., shoiiid 
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be sown every fortnight to ensure a continued fresh supply. Swedes could be sown as 
soon as possible after the early rains, also on fallow if possible. They should be 12in. 
apart, with lain, between the rows. When they were grown, if instead of letting them go 
to seed they were taken up and the tops and roots cut off, and the swedes placed back in 
their holes and covered with three or four Inches of soil, they would keep for a couple of 
iiionths or more. Two or three marrow or trombone plants put out about August and 
watered every week or so w'ould supply good vegetables during the summer and autumn. 
He would advise planting only small beds at a time, as it then only took a few^ minutes to 
hoe and water, and if well looked after it was surpri.sing how small a plot v?oiiid supply a 
• family. 

Co-operative Sheep-Shearing. —-Mr. Hewett reported that he had thoronghl}" 
canvassed the district as requested hy members, and although the sy.stem seemed to 
contain many advantages the majority of wool-growers in the locality were not favoralily 
disposed towards it. One man conducted a practical test in the mattei', and found that 
all things considered he received about the same monetary return from the old system as 
from the co-operative. Mi'. Adams said that not only were most wool-growers who had not 
tried machine-shearing loth to do so, but some of those of who had installed tiie plant were 
now I’everting to the old method of hand-shearing. It was decided to let the matter rest 
for a year. 

Pickling Seed Wheat.— Mr. Adam-s stated that he was, for the first time, pickling 
by the dipping method, using a 1 per cent, solution of bluestone. It looked ratliei' thin, 
and he was anxious to receive the assurance of members that the solution was sufficiently 
strong to be effective. Thi.s a.ssurance was given by those present. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

Colton, May 2. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16in.) 

Present. —Me.ssrs. Whitehead (chair), Hull, P., M,, and N. Kenny, Shepherd, and 
McBeath (Hon. Sec.). 

Dipping v. Spraying Sheep. —Mr. Hull read the following paper on this subject:— 
“ Dipping sheep is very dirty and laborious work, and before the last of a small flock has 
been put through the dipi the mixture might well be described as mud. Consequently, 
if the wool is at all long, it becomes very dirty, and remains so until it is shorn off. To 
avoid this it is necessary to empty the dip at intervals, and refill it at a cost of fresh powder 
and much labor and lo.ss of time. This year I have bought a rotary spray pump, with 
about 6ft. of hose. This hose would answer much better if it were at least 12ft. long. Tlie 
manner in which it is worked is as follows:—^Two posts are firmly fixed in the ground, and 
the pump is bolted on to a cross piece. A 30gall. cask is sunk a little into the ground, 
and the pump is connected with it by means of about 3ft. of lin. black iron pipe. If this 
arrangement is situated handy to a sheep race it is a comparatively simple matter for one 
man and a boy to thoroughly spray 1,000 sheep per day. The whole apparatus does not 
cost more than £2, and I believe it will be as effective as dipping, provided of course that 
the sheep are not literally covered with tick. I saw very few tick in my sheep last year, 
but am sanguine that there will not be any next year. Spraying is much cleaner work than 
dipping, and if the mixture in the cask is kept stirred there is no waste of powder. I am 
rather sceptical about the value of some of the dips sold, and therefore add about Hb. of 
arsenic to 30galis. of water.'' In the discussion which followed, members were of opinion 
.'■"that, the' experiment made by Mr. Hull was w'ell worthy of consideration. 


CumiiiiiiSt April 23. 

Present.— Messrs. Cooper (chair), Hill, Hall, 8abey, ,and Riviour (Hon. Sec.).' 
Cultivators.— Discussion on the. liest cultivators'for the.mallee land, of this distriet 
took place. The Hon'., Secretary spoke very' highly of the McKay twin disc cultivator. 
It, was the best implement he had used for this class of land. Hard'ground was worked 
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to Ill lie* li better advantage witk this than with a ]>lough. It would pull off fully 75 per 
cent, of mallee shoots and broom bush. Mr. Hall had been using a Triumph cultivator. 
It was a very good implement, but where many little sticks or roots were met with it 
was liable to liecome liiocked up. He intended to do his fallowing with it this season. 


Cum mins. May 21. 

Present. -—Messrs. Cooper (chair). Hill, Farmilo, Sabey, Pvar.d, W, Sivionr, (Hon. 
8ec.), and two visitors. 

Care of Mac.hinery\— The Chairman read the following paper on this subject:— 
“ Care should he taken of macdiinery whilst working, and also whilst not working. When 
taking a machine out into the field for work, always see that it is in good woiking order 
by thoroughly overhauling it. Be most careful to see that the bearings are taking oil 
correctly. It is also advisable to see that nuts ai-e tight and everytluug in good order 
liefore starting each morning. A few minutes spent with tlie sjianner at this time will 
\’ery often save half a day at the blaeksmitlrs with a breakage. Wliilst working, should 
you notice a nut loose, or some other little thing out of order, do not vsuit until you come 
to some stopping ];)iace. but stop at once and attend to the disorder. Use good oil; 
oil little ai.d often ; and ho sure the oil is feeding properly. When you have finished the 
season's work, do not leave the machines standing in the field for the next season. Take 
tlu*m to the liomestead, overhaul them, and see if aipy parts are wanted. Have all out 
of ordei‘ parts rejilaced, and put them in a good dry shed out of the weather. 8ome 
farmers bePeve in cleaning all the oil off. This certainly has to lie done to a certain 
(‘xtent to see the parts, but in country like this, where the winter is \’eiy wet, I do not 
think it advisable to remove all the oil, as the cleaned parts and bearings may rust, it 
is also advisable to paint the woodwork of macliinery every two years. This helps con- 
.siderahly in the preservation of the wood, and the machine lasts longer. Harness should 
be oiled twice yearly. Always wash the dirt off before oiling, and do not oil too liberally, 
a.s otherwise the leather opens too mueh and takes in the weatlier. Neatsfoot oil is 
recommended, and I also find salad oil very good.’' In the discussion which followed, 
Mr. Sabey did not believe in oiling little and often, he thought it best to oil as little as 
piossible. ]\lost members thought it best to build stone iron-roofed sheds, but Mr. R. 
Siviour preferred the old-fashioned wooden shed with a straw roof. 


MergMoy, Apri! 10. 

Present. —Mes.srs. Tallmt (chair), Buhner, Shilton, Symonds (Hon. Sec*.), and one 
visitor. 

Seedinc! Operations. —A discussion on seeding operations took place. The Chairman 
believed in thick sowing for this district, and thought the thick growth would protect 
the young plants from frost. Mr. Bubner said there was more protection from frost on 
fallow land and there was also more moisture. He found thinly sown crops to ripen best. 
His practice was to halve the seed and cro.ss drill. It paid, he said, to put in less land 
and cro.ss drill. The Cliairman expressed his intention of trying this method of seeding. 
He preferred deep drilling, as the wheat then stooled out w'ell and obtained more moisture. 
Mr. Bubner had found that in diy weather the bottom roots died off, but the plants after¬ 
wards put out fresh roots higher up the stem. 

Pickling Seed Wheat. —-Mr. Bubner reported that lie had planted 20 grains of wheat 
which were pickled a year before, and of this number 18 germinated and grew. [What 
pickle was used t — Ed.] He thought formalin the beet pickle, and used a portable iron 
tank to dip tlie seed in. Bluestone injured the tank, hut the formalin had no injnrioiLS 
effect upon it. . 


Merghiny, May Stli. 

Present. —Me.ssrs. Talbot (chair), Bubner, J. and E. Schwartz., Shilton, Shoine, Bar¬ 
nett, Symonds (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Wheat-growing. —A general conversation on wheat-growing took place. Mr. Buhner 
thought smut spores could be successfully removed from seed by immersing it in wateiv 
when the spores wouUi fioat off. He also thought the spore^s remained in the ground, 
and that a fire should lie |)assed over it to destroy them. He had seen patehes l adly 
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affected in an otherwise clean crop, where the tire had missed. Memiiers pi-esent had 
had very little experience of this trouble. The Chairman had |)ickled Piirjile Straw 
wlieat, sown it on new land, and it was affected with smut. He had sown a bearded 
wheat witliont })iekling, and the cropi^was cdean. 

Caterpillars. —Tiie Hon. Seeretaiy said that three years ago he had praetically tiie 
whole of ids crop destroyed by caterpillars He only reaped Ilbiish. off (id acres. Mr. 
Biibiier had the .same trouble, but as his wheat was earlier, it did not fare so badly. How¬ 
ever, the caterpillars ate off the grass. 

Wheat foe District. —The majority of members favmred Glnyas, even before Federa¬ 
tion, on account of its earliness. Mr. Buhner .said that sown in firm ground this var-iety 
was as good as any other to reap. The Chairman had frequently .seen it go down, but 
gmierally in one direction. He reaped it in the way it lay. For hay Purple Straw, 
Marshall’s Favorite, iSreuman’s Early, and Steinwcdel, were recommended, and for eliaff. 
Silver King. 

Ploitohing. —The Chairman con.sidered that .shallow ploughing was best for this district. 


Mlltalie, April 27. 

(Average annual rainfall, 14|in.) 

PEE.SENT. —IMe.ssrs. Jacobs (chair), Fairbank, Story, Cnind, Laffin, Smith, and Hier 
(Hoil Sec.). 

Soldering. —In view of the many occasions on whieli a farmer need.s to do a little 
soldering, Mr. Crund read a paper dealing with that question. “ Tiie copper siuface 
of the soidering-iron should be smooth and ^^'^6 from cracks or flaws, and should 

be tinned by rubbing it when hot upon a piece of salammoniac and then running a little 
solder on to the .saiammoniac and rubbing each surface of the iron in it. If a solution of 
salammoniac and water is prepared and the iron is dipped into this just before use it will 
be in perfect order. It i.s always necessary to clean with spirits of salt anything to be 
soldered, after whieii the spirits can be wiped off and the article is ready for the solder. 
For kitchen utensils it is necessary to use spirits of salt in wliich some zinc has been di.s- 
soived.*’ [For galvanized iron or zinc use the spirits of salt as purchased, but for plain 
iron, tin, bras.s, copper, and other metals use spirits which have been “ killed,'’ as described 
above. It is absolutely necessary when repairing utensils to remove all grease, 
and to clean tlie surface till the bright metal is reached.— Ed.] 


Msltalle, May 21. 

(Average annual rainfall, 14Mn.) 

Present. —Mes.sr5. F. Jacobs (chair), >Smith, M. and"R, Searle, Story, J. S. Jacobs, 
»]. A, and M. J. Laffin, Ramsey, Hier (Hon. Sec.), and 10 visitors. 

Advantages of Joining the Agricultural Bureau. —The Hon. Secretary read a 
paper under this title to the following effect :—“ Perhaps the principal advantage of the 
Branches of the Bureau \vas that in the meetings farmers were brought into tlie closest 
touch with each other, and a mutually helpful exchange of idea.s was the natural outcome. 
The printing of the reports in the Journal of the Department was of great value. By a 
careful .study of its pages many members and other farmers had been able to find out the 
most suitable varieties of wheat and other product.s for their own particular district. 
Progressive farmers had to experiment to an extent, and the Bureau formed an excellent 
means of making known to each other the results obtained by certain practices in cultiva¬ 
tion, &c. Matters discussed in the Bureau meetings covered a very wide range of subjects, 
so that practically nothing pertaining to successful farming was left out. Questions were 
asked at the meeting.s, and frequently satisfactorily answered. If the advice or opinion 
of the Government experts was required on any of these matters it could be obtained 
through the Branch, and was usually printed in the Journal By this means many other 
farmers \vho were perhaps uncertain on the .same question had the opportunity of reading 
the replies given. Excellent work had been done by some Branches in the holding of 
field trials of implements. At these trials farmers had the opportunity of seeing all 
kinds of makes of implements at work, and could better Judge as to their .suitability 
to their own requirements and the effectix’ene.ss of the work done. It also had a bearing 
on the quality of the ■machine.s turned- out By tbe-.manufaeturer.s,' as there. wa.s freque,ntly 
somewhat keen competition at the.se trials. . Many a'young' .farmer gained a great deal 
of valuable information at the meetings of the Branche.s, and it wa.s frequently there 
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that they first learned to do a little public speaking. The writer made sympathetic 
reference to the late Mr. Albert Molineux, to whom the Bureau owed so much. Finally, 
he considered that the amount of benefit derived by individual members of the Brandies 
from their connection with the Bureau depended entirely upon the amount of interest 
tliat they took in the doings and welfare of their .Branch." .Memliers agreed that there 
were sufficient advantages connected with the Bureau to warrant a larger number of 
mem hers. 


MItcIieli, April 23 

Present. —Messrs. Ward (chair), Ness, Sampson, 0., P., and J. Green, Molly, McCor¬ 
mack, Head, Gregory, Dorward, (Hon. Sec.), and hve visitors. 

Hay-Growing. —Mr. Ness read a paper on the question of hay production. On timber 
land similar to his own he would plough. 4in, deep, harrow the soil down level and drill in 
one bushel of Bed Straw wheat and 501b. super per acre. In August he would roll the soil 
as level as possible, so as to be able to cut the full length of the straw at har\'est-time. 
Scrub land he would fallow in July when the land was wet enough to plough out most of 
the malice and broom-bush stumps. In April of the following year he would clear off the 
stumps and shoots, harrow hown level and drill in a bushel of seed to the acre of some 
wlieat which jirodiiced a lot of Hag ; drilling in with the seed Icwt. of su}jer. per acre. In 
discussing the question Mr. Wartl said his favorite wheat for hay was Leak's Rust-proof. 
Mr, Brice thouglit it inadvisable to cultivate fallow more than 2in. deep. He would 
harrow before drilling—cross drill, and sow ibusb. of seed and fcwt. manure per acre, 
the latter containing a large j)ercentage of nitrogen. He would also apply |:Cwt. of air- 
slaked lime to the acre. He considered Leak's and Smart's Early wheats hard to beat for 
hay. Mr, Dorward mixed Ibush. of white oats with 3bush. wlieat for hay. He had found 
Bed Straw to do well in this district. Mr. Sampson favored oaten liay. He recommended 
Abundance and vStorm King varieties. 


Mitchell, May 21. 

Present. —Messrs. D. Cfreen (chair), \¥ard, Howell, Head, 0., P., and J. Green, Molloy, 
Millar, Ness, Gregory, McCormack, Sampson, Dorward (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Pickling Seed Wheat. —Mr. A. C. Brice’s paper on this subject was read by the Hon. 
Secretary. Of the many preparations whicli were used to pickle wheat for the preven¬ 
tion of bunt (miscalled smut), he preferred to use bluestone, for several reasons. It was 
cheap and handy, effective, and if small mistakes occurred in mixing there was less likeli¬ 
hood of damage to the wheat resulting than was the ease with some pickles. He referred 
to the double jiiekling trough, and considered it an effective means of thoroughly wetting 
each grain. The strength of the solution could be kept up by leaving a small bag of blue- 
stone suspended in the solution. A 1 per cent, solution (11b, to lOgalls.) was, in bi.s opinion, 
the best strength to use. The method of pickling on the floor was also described. It 
was advisable to leave the seed wheat for two days before sowing, to dry thoroughly. 
A good discussion followed. Members agreed that it was best to let the seed get quite 
dry before sowing, although some bad gone on .seeding almost immediately after pickling. 
Mr. Ward thought that the smut trouble was increased by reaping the .seed before it was 
quite ripe, anffiMhis applied especialW to Steinwedel, which variety, on account of its 
tendency to shake out, was usually stripjied somewhat early. Wheat intended for seed 
should be allowed to stand and bleach as long as possible. He had never seen smut in 
a selfsown crop, including the above-mentioned variety. Mr. Millar spoke very favorably 
of the good work wdiich could be done with a McCabe’s pickier. He thought it a most 
up-to-date contrivance. He agreed that a 1 per cent, solution was best. 

Conference op West Coast Branches. —Members decided to support the movement 
to arrange a conference at Cummins, and the Hon. vSecretary was requested to com muni- 
cate with other Branches on the matter. 


Fenong, May 14, 

(Average annual rainfall, i2|in.) 

Present, —Messrs. Shipard (chair), Edwards, liovell, Farrellv, MMld, Beniiier, and 
Oats (Hon. See.). 

Co-operation.— -The Hon. Secretary read the following paper on this subject: — 
“ Co-operation has often been discussed in Bureau meetings, but no finality .seems to 
be aiTived at. Nevertheless, I tliink it should be constantly in our minds, and it could 
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be tried, even in a small way, members of the Bureau if someone capable would iindei'- 
take the work. It is well known that bimng in bulk is far cheaper in the purchase of 
machinery, manures, twine, or oil, &c. In selling the same thing applies, as often Id. 
or more per bushel can be obtained for a large parcel. If six faiviners wanted a rea|)er 
eaclp and each favored a different make, they could be obtained in one order, d'he 
Farmers’ Co-operative Union would be a vuu-y good medium to su|;)])ly all the needs of the 
farmer, and it would help to forward the co-operative principle. If more farmers would 
join this Union its operations would soon extend, and a lot of money that now goes to 
the middlemen would be retained by the, farmers, or would be returned as dividends.'’ 
Members in discussing paper agreed that co-operation would be beneficial if it could bt‘ 
carried out, but did not think it practicable on the whole. The}^ thought, howt'vei', 
that a few lines could be purchased on the co-operative principle. 

BuREAir Work.— The Hon. Secretary read a paper on the question of how to get 
more interest and life in the Avork of this Branch, as follows :—‘‘ It is a matter for regret 
that so little interest is manifested in our Bureau meetings. Compared with the number 
of farmers in tlie neighborhood only a few are members of the Bureau. This |)revents 
the Branch from being as useful as it otherwise would be. Then again, the average atten¬ 
dance of members shows a lack of interest, and it seems as though something needs to 
lie done to improve matters. Unless more interest is displayed the Branch will ceast? 
to exist, and if allowed to fall through it would be a difficult matter to start again. 1 
think each member should do its best to make the meetings as interesting as jiossibh:. 
Tliose who are usually silent could find something in the Joimial that is interesting to 
bring under the notice of the meetings. The Jov.rnnl itself is a valuable as well as the 
cdieafiest publication on agriculture that can be obtained in the State. Every farmer, 
whether a member of the Bureau or not, should obtain it. If the copies are kept, as they 
should be, quite a lot of information is stored away which should be of special value 
to those who are starting farming. Here they Have the opinions of matui‘e farmers 
on a large number of subjects. Of course evtmyone has to expeiimcnt for himself, r.s 
what is suitable in one district im\y not suit another, even if only a few .miles are lietWA. eii. 
T!ie country varies considerably, as, for instance, is the ease in our own distriet. I’lie 
plains land, boxbush, and mallee each need to be worked ditfei'cntly. Probaldy mu-h 
may require different manures, or a mixture of different manures may lie beneticial. 
To ffnd tins out each should try for himself, also the quantity per acre, as there does not 
seem to be any set rule to go by. I think eaeli man should try small }:>lots with that 
object in view. It means a good deal of extra labor cultivating each plot separately, 
but that seems the only way to ffnd out, and even then the different seasons have to be 
taken into consideration. As a rule I only manure the land I expect to put in the follow¬ 
ing A'ear. In some cases a marked difference shows in favor of the manured piortion, 
and in other paddocks there is little dift'erence in the yield. Last season I put in IU> 
acres in one piaddock that had been left out for two years, wdthout manure, and it gave 
a return of lobusli., while the other portion of the paddock, sown later, with the same 
seed and with about SOlbs. super., only gave a return of ISbush, Tow^ards the end of 
the seeding last year I put on about I501bs. super, for one round of the drill, and it seemed 
to promise double the crop that would be reajTf d where 301bs. was used, but as I did not- 
reap it separately I cannot state the difference. I would like to know if others in the 
district have tried the different quantities of manure, and, if so, the result. I am trying 
a small quantity of guano, and also a compound fertiliser, and AviVl watch the result witli 
interest.'” Members had not tried different quantities of manure sufficiently to form 
an opinion. 


Petiea, May 21. 

(Average annual rainfall, 12|in.) 

PbkseN'T.—M essrs, Penna (chair), Kenny, Wharf. Howard, J. .1., H. and P. R. 
'T.re7.ona, l>oley,'Bouter (Hon. Bec.b and two visito.i*s. ' 

, ■ ..PiCKiLiNO 'Seed Wheat. —A general discussion on-this subject took place. iVlr. Tre- 
7>ona had experimented with Bellman’s Farmers' Friend, bliiestone, and witiiout iiickling 
last year.. The wheat that was pickled was all free .from smut. When he first' took up 
■this land tile seed was very smutty, and he pickled with l)lue.stone., Tlie crop was five 
from 'smut, and the pickling has^ been repeated each year witli the same result. He had 
tried fungusine', this year, but was not satisfied with it. Ihiless the wheat was 'Sown 
iiireetly'after pickling a fine powder came offdlie wheat, and int.erfered witli the feeding 
of^the drill. Mr. Trezona ‘wished to "know if sup'er. ever killed wheat',. Mr. Wharf,'had 
mixed wheat witli super, and sown it together through the manure box of the drill, and 
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it did not kill tlie wheat. Also, it did not affect the distribution of the seed, avS it eaine 
u}) as regularly as if it were sown through the seeder. A visitor had also seen farmers 
.nlopt t!ie same plan with good results. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary reported that the past year had been one of 
sueecss for the Branch. In keeping with the general advances continually being made 
in agricultural matters, this Branch had through its menihers been conducting experi* 
mciits with manures and varieties of wheat, to ascertain the best of each for tlie district. 
'I’here had been se\'en meetings held, and the number of members nou' on the roll vas 
211, I)eing an increase of six. Subjects dealt with were—“ (lenera! Farming,” Seeding,” 

Fallowing,” “ Horses,” ‘‘ Price of Wheat at Outports,” Wide Tyres i*. Nain-ow,” 
'■‘Effect of wet Season on Crops,” “Co-operation in Purchases and in the Erection of 
Storing Sheds for Wheat,” &c. Good discussions had taken place, and most members 
were agreed that for this district Sin. to 4in. was the best depth to y>lough ; 45ibs. 
of wheat pei' acre the quantity for sowing on stubble land ; and 40ibs. to OOlbs. manure. 
On fallow, aOlbs. to OOlbs. seed, and OOlbs. to SOlbs. manure. The most reliable pickle 
for vdieat was bliiestone—fib. to a bag of wheat. To check the sand drift, planting rye 
was tried and pro\'ed to be a great succe.ss. It was .to be more extensively planted for 
the same jHirpose this year. Manure tests showed that bone su])er. gave the best results. 
An a|)})lieation of oOIbs. x)er acre resulted in a yield of 13bnsh. wheat, as against Sbusii. 
oIHjs. from the no-inaniire yOot: and in another case ll21bs. bone super, gave lobush. 
30ll»s. wheat, as against Obush. lOlbs. fr'om the unmanured plot. Seed used was Federa¬ 
tion, and all otlier conditions were exactly the same. In another part of the district 
Mr. Kenny had sown 21 bags each of several varietie.s of wheat under as nearly as }) 0 ssil)le 
similar i-onditions as to soil and manure. He reaped the following totals : — 
Caianichacrs Eciii>se, 228 bags; Federation. 2()8 bags; Silver King, 235 bag.s ; Yandilla 
King. 3i>i) i>ags ; Budd's Rust-proof, 308 bags. The past year had been the wettest re- 
cot'ded for years, and tlie crops ajapeared to suffer from this cause, and also fi’om frost. 

Castration of CoL'rs.—Mr. Kenny read a y)aper on this subject, in which he advocated 
throwing the colt for this operation. He considered the animal should be in a relatix ely 
low condition at the time, and it should be done in the hot weather. He had castrated 
22 colts in the past two seasons with very little ill effect being noticeable in any case. 


Shannon, May 21. 

Present.— Messrs. Proctoi* (chair), J. and M. Cronin, \\k M, (jun. and sen.), L. B. , 
and E. B. Btnitli, 8. and J. Carey, G. and N. Gordon,and H. Glover, Williams, Vowks, 
Irons, Habner, J. J. Cronin (Hon. Sec,), and 10 visitors. 

Fenctno.- —A short {)aper on this subject was read by Mr. N. Gordon. Altliough up 
to tile present very little had been done in this district in the way of fencing, the time 
M'as coming when conditions would render it expedient to erect fences of gi fairly substan¬ 
tial type. Tlie only fiosts obtainable here were jiine, and these if used should lie charred 
at one cikI to prevent tlie attacks of white ants. A good fence could be made by ynitting 
tile })inc ])osts a chain ayiart, with two iron jiosts between. Two plain galvanized wires 
used in conjunction witli netting were sufficient, with barbed wire at the top. The bottom 
of the netting slionld lie buried in a trench Sin. deep to prevent rabbits from getting 
underneatb. Two feet six inches was sufficiently deep for the posts to be sunk. Bis- 
cussing tlie (juestion, Mr. Cronin thought very little fencing was reapiireS in new hundreds. 
Members generally agreed, however, that it was advisable to erect fences as soon as possible, 
for many reasons. It was thought necessary to yjiit at least three iron posts between 
tile pine posts that were a chain apart, and Mi*. Sniitli, sen., thought strainers should be 
3ft or 4ft. in the ground, according to the soil. Mr. W. Smith found it unnecessary to 
char the posts. 

Shoot-oiittino.-— Mr. Gordon also read a paper on shoot-cutting, as follows:—“The 
local method of destroying he considered too exyiensive. The twin-disc cultivator des¬ 
troyed a fair number of shoots, but there was need of something that would destroy 
them altogether. This, he thought, was to bo found in the fire rake. It was the cheapest, 
quickest, and most effective w’ay of dealing with the trouble. With an 18ft. rake from 
30 to 35 acres per day might be dealt with, whereas 10 to 12 acres was a fair day's work 
by the present method. If stubble land was buxTit three years in succession all the shoots 
would he killed. The land was also sweetened by the fire, and better crops resulted. 
In the discussion which followed, Mr. Cronin was of opinion that three stuhble burns 
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were insufficient to kill the shoots. Others considered that the writer of the pa})er was 
correct in his view of that matter, and the general opinion seemed to be that the fire 
rake was the best contrivance to deal with these shoots. 

Questioin Box. —A number of questions were asked throiigb the t|uestion box, and 
the following replies w^ere elicited;—For fallowing, the best plough was thought to be 
that made by 0. H. Smith. The best quantity of wheat to .sow^ on fallow was thought 
by some to be from, 401bs. to 501bs, per acre, and by others bOlbs. -was considered to be a 
fair quantity. It did not pay to buy an old horse, es[)eeially in a new district wliere feed 
was scarce. An old horse was dear at a gift. Gum posts for fencing [)nrposes were 
superior to those cot from x^ne. Members were unable to agree as to the cause of the low 
returns reaped in the Port Lincoln district. Some thought the quality of the land \\'as 
poor, while others considered that with proper working the land on this peninsula was 
equal to that of the mainland for wheat-growing. For green feed some preferred to 
grow rye, others rape, and one early wheat, grown on land which had been grubbed 
and treated with stable manure. The land to be one year under croj) and the next fallow'. 
Another member thought it best to grow clover, on accoimt of the benefit derived by 
the soil as well as the ‘good feed secured for stock. Not later than May w-as said to be 
the right time to sow wheat in this district. Shallow ploughing was the proper treatment 
for new land the first year. Mr. Cronin would jdough 3in. or 4in deep every year. Fal¬ 
lowing should be got on witii as soon as possible after seeding. Fallow should be worked 
down as fine as |:»ossible in this district, to retain the moisture. It could then be easily 
worked at any time. Pickling was thought by the majority to be best done with the tub, 
but some preferred the trough. 


Utera Plains, May 21. 

{Average annual rainfall, Min.) 

Present. —Me.ssrs. Holmes (chair), Chase, Barber, Pulford, Lee, Hill, A. and 0. Venning, 
Gale, Haines, Guidera, H., T., and R. Hornliardt, tl. and M. Abrook, Ramsey (Hon. 
Sec.), and five visitors. 

Water Ser\^oe of Farius. —In view of the prospect of water being laid on to the 
different holdings of members, the Chairman read a pa|>er dealing with the (piestion 
of the convenient situation of taps, troughs, &c. The water should first be taken to the 
liomestead and the stable yard. Troughs, in his opinion, WT‘re best made of cement, 
as they kept the water cool in summer. They should be so placed that the stock could 
drink whether inside or out of the yard itself. The safest way to keep the troughs full 
wa.s to have ball taps fitted. Witli these tlieia was no trouble, and no chance of leaving 
the tap on and the water running tO; waste by mistake. Tanks and dams should be kept 
in good order, and full if possi}.)ie, as the reliability pf the proposed water service liad 
yet to be proved. Discussing the question members thought it impossible to pay too 
much attention to the matter of water sup|)ly. Great care should be exercised to })laee 
troughs, etc., in the very best jJaee. xV little care would save a lot of work later on. 

Mau.ee Shoots.— -Members wished to know what is the best time of the year to ci.it 
malke slioots so as to kill them. [Will other Branches discu.ss this matter of killing 
inallee slioots, so that an exx»rcssion of opinion may be forthcoming from all the maUee 
districts of the State ?—Ed.] 


Yaliunda, April 23. 

Present, —IMessrs. Olston (chair), Provis, Liddy, Fairbrother, Wood, Price, F., T., 
and J. Alien, and Richardson (Hon. Bee.). 

Manures fob Wheat.-— The Horn Secretary read a paper on this subject as follows:— 
“ The king of fertilisers is stable manure. Farmyard manure is the only manure in 
which all the necessary constituents for the successful growing of crops are present in 
such a form as to be readily taken up by the plant. Special consideration should be given 
on every farm to the storing and application of stable manure. The best means of 
dealing with this product must vary considerably with the district in wliicli it is to be 
used. It is calculated that one ton of farmyard manure contains as much nutriment 
as from 45lbs. to 75lbs. of sulphate of ammonia, and from 35lbs. to 791bs. of superphos¬ 
phate. If this is so, then it needs only half an eye to see the great value of this so often 
neglected farm product. Long, fresh, hot manure should be applied to the stift'er clay 
soils, as the nature of these soils is such as to retain those ingredients which become avail¬ 
able as plant food comparatively slowly, whereas, wffien the shorter or well rotted dung 
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is applied to liLdit sandy soils, which have but little retentive power, the plant food will 
be used at once and not wasted. Again, long manure tends to open up heavy soils, and 
short dung to render 0 ])en porous soils more retentive. One soil ingredient which it 
might be profitable for us to consider is lime. I have been told that samj^les of local 
soil have been analysed and been found deficient in lime. All plant life needs a certain 
anioiiiit of lime, and unless there is from 1 per cent, to 2 per cent, present, the soil may 
lie .said to be deficient. Another good reason for the ]>resence of lime is that phosphates 
applied become availalile for plant food much more easily whei‘e there is a certain amount 
of lime than when there is a deficiency. Like farmyard manure, it has good effects on 
ail types of soils. If applied to clay land it will render it more friable, and if to loose 
porous soils tiiey are made more cohesive. Ground quicklime can be obtained at a cost 
of about 30s. per ton, and this is the form in which it is recommended to apply it, and, 
I think that we all might try a little of this. Lime has a beneficial effect in other natural 
processes, and is an aid to the processes of nitrification and the decomposition of such 
organic matter as may be present. The three other principal soil constituents nLieh 
are liable to be absent or insufficient are phosphates, nitrates, and potash. The first- 
named is one which it is generally considered all South Australian soils are deficient 
in, and it is usually applied in the form of superphosphates. As to the most profitable 
amount to apply opinions differ. It would not be a w’ise policy to apply 2s. worth extra 
per acre of phosphates and only to reap Is. extra worth of products ; but if the reverse can 
be obtained, then assuredly hea^der applications will pay. Although heavier applications 
may not have a very gi'eat influence on the cereal crop, the feed whicli grows on 
heavily manured land is much better and more lu.xuriant than that on land only manured 
’With sufficient fei'tiliser to supply the cereal crop. Phosphates will not leach out of the 
soil to the same extent as nitrates will, and so if there is any surplus phosphoric acid 
in tlie soil the major portion is retained for the use of the next crop. It is thought that 
there is no necessity at present for the use of nitrogenous manures in this State, hut 
whether our particular district would be improved liy a judicious ajiplication of these 
manures has yet to be proved. Nitrogenous manure.s are recommended for use in cold 
wet districts, and it is a question as to where these conditions could be more nearly ful¬ 
filled than in Koppio. I have thought that if we could stimulate our crops at the time 
when they are lying wet and miserable, one step would be made towards the growth of 
heavier crops. It would be an interesting experiment to top-dress a small area with 
nitrate of soda during the wet period, or perhaps, immediately after, in order to satisfy 
ourselves as to whether this manure would have any stimulating effect. As regards 
potash, I do not tliink that there is at present any likelihood of a shortage of this constituent, 
as the vast amount of timber annually burnt must have a beneficial effect.’’ The paper 
was well discussed. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

Coonalpyn, March 26. 

(Average annual rainfall, ITiin.) 

Present. —Messrs. Hill (chair). Bane, Fidge, Venning, Liersch, Wail, and Cavanag (Hon. 
Sec.). ■ 

Variety Tests. —Mr. Venning reported the following results from the wheat variety 
test conducted by him on behalf of the Department of Agriculture “ Dart’s Imperial, 
Shush. o71b. per acre; King’s Early, 4bush. 231b. ; Gluyas, 4bush. 53Ib. ; Newman’s 
Early, 5bush. 141b.; Yandiila King, 5bush. 421b. Mr. Venning explained that the plots 
wmre all damaged by excessive moisture, but were about equally affected. 
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Cooiaaipyn, April 29. 

(Average annual rainfall. IVJin.) 

PcESEKT.- —Messrhi. Hill (chair), Bone, Vinnlng, Wall, Fidge. jun., Liersclu Cavenagh 
(Ho!i. Sec*,), and one visitoi*. 

Lec'EKNE.—^Mr. Hill showed ineinbei's a photogra[»li of lueenie which was growing at 
Tiiitiiiara. All were of opinion that this fodder could be grown here with proper culti- 

A'ation. 

SnPERFiiosFHATE EOR Cereal Crops.—I n aiiswcr to a (iiiestion, Mr. Hill said that, 
judging from appearances, the best crops, both for hay and grain, were those which had 
had heavy dressings of super. 

Rinqnec'K Parrots.—M r. Vinnimx wished to know how to pi-otect his fruit from the 
ravages of these birds. He had tried shooting them, hut that method was not successful. 
He would like to know whether members of other branches had had any success in keeping 
these robbers away from their fruit. 


Lameroo, April 23. 

(Average annual rainfall, Hhn.). 

pRPisENT.—Messrs. Einie (chair), Cameron, Wittwer, Wray, Sinclair, Hannan, Skinner, 
Dunston, Thycr, Ross, Edwards, Leckie, Gibbon, Ernie, Messenger, Kentish, Koclr (Hon. 
See-), and two visitors. 

Haebowinc after —Mr. Kentish read the following paper:—“ With a 

good free soil little if anything is needed after the drill has passed over it. But wKen 
on account of the stilf nature of the soil, and on account of numerous stumps, or rain 
falling between the proee.sses of culitvation and drilling a good deal of wheat is left 
exposed, some covering proces.s is necessary. How' to do this work efficiently while adding 
as little expense and labor as possible is a problem which concerns farmers. Probably 
nothing does this work better than the ordinary harrows, but the labor and delay of a 
separate operation seems hardly warranted, especially when w^e have large areas to deal w ith, 
and horse-feed and horse-flesh are such important considerations. A light harrow behind the 
drill such as is made locally is w'orthy of consideration. These ha^row^s add about half a horse 
to the draught of the drill. I used them last year, working four horses in a three-horse drill. 
They answer very well wherever the land is tolerably free from snags. It proved to be best 
to draw them from one draw bar in the centre of the harrow. The two draw" bars keej) 
them too evenly balairced, and they do not give readily to the stumps and snags, and are 
liable to be doubled up. Among numerous stumps these haiTOws do their work well. 
Instead of skipping dean off the ground when a root or snag is struck the free side sweeps 
forw^ard, the work is done, and the risk of damage minimised. I found, however, after 
working them for some wrecks that the metal became brittle with constant friction, and tlie 
frefluent breaking of tines w'as rather a nuisance. I cannot speak from experience of the 
value of CampbelFs cocktail harrows, I have bought a set, but have not yet begun sowung. 
We can hardly look at them, however, without feeling that the invehtor has grasped the 
right idea, and he deserves a trial by mallee farmers. Those who have used them say that 
they add about half a horse to the draught of the drill, and that they do their w"ork very 
efficiently and with very little risk of breakage. The cost of these harrows is not large.” 
The question was well discussed. The small harrow referred to was considered to be the 
cheapest implement to use, but it was thought to be rather ineffective after rain, A full 
set of harrows w"as thought be.st. This in most cases required an extra team, and sometimeB 
stopped the work of the drill or cultivator. Mr. Thyer thought the disc attachment of 
Norman & Co. an improvement on the sectional harrows. Mr, Ernie had found the crops 
on unharrowed ground to be thinner, but higher than those wffiich were harrowed. The 
Chairman always harrowed after driBing. He thought it would pay better to crop less 
ground than to omit the harrowing 

Pickling Seed Wheat.— In answer to a question the Chairman said he had found no 
smut (bunt) on wheat pickled with fungusine, but a little was noticeable on that which had 
been treated with the bluestone solution. Mr. Kentish quoted an instance in which the 
positions were reversed. Mr. Wray pickled with bluestone and salt, a quarter of a pound 
of the former and a handful of the latter to each 3bush. bag of seed, He had no trouble 
from smut, ' " 
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Morgae, May ISl. 

{Average annual rainfall, 9in,) 

Present.— Messrs. Woliliiig (chair), Hempel, Heppner, Iveough, R. Woiiling jmi., 
and H. Wohling (Hon. Sec.). 

Irrig.ition.— ]VIr. Haiisler read a short paper on inigation. It was essential for success¬ 
ful work with irrigation that the land be thoroughly cultivated, levelled, and graded. 
On level ground it was a comparatively simple matter to raise parallel ridges to conduct 
the water, although it entailed a good deal of hard work. The channels w’ere required 
on each side of the plot to be irrigated. The banks could then be opened at four or five 
places and the water run into the plot imtil it reached nearly to the opposite side. Then, 
having opened another outlet from the channel to some other plot, so as to avoid bursting 
the banks, the inlets to the first plot could be safely closed- If there was a plentiful supply 
of water it could be run into the plots from both sides at once until the two sheets of water 
nearly met in the middle. WiRi carefully graded land and well conducted irrigation 
practically anything could be grown on the soils of this locality. 

BLACKSisnTHiNG ON THE Farm. —A paper on this subject was read by Mr. Wohling, 
jun. Although not a very expensive item to fit up, a small forge on a farm \vas of great 
importance. Time was money, and the loss of time entailed in taking a broken imple¬ 
ment to the blacksmith was often very great. On the other hand, if the farmer felt dis¬ 
inclined to suspend farming operations while these repairs %vere effected in the town and 
tried to fix up an implement or machine with such rude material as fence wire, some 
serioUvS strain to the machine might be expected to result. The value of the forge at hand 
was therefore apparent. With very little delay a small trouble could be put right, 
and probably some more serious difficulty be averted. ' Spare time could be profitably 
employed in making eyebolts and hooks. It was also worth while to ])rocure stock and 
dies, so as to be able to thread or re-thread bolts, &c., at any time. Members thought 
that, if possible, every farmer should have some such equipment as that ref erred to in 
the pai>er. 


Murray Bridge, May 23. 

Present.— Messrs. McIntosh (chair), Doyle, Nelson, F. W. and J. Lehmann, Davie, 
Stecker, Schottelius, Taylor (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Poultry Station for Mure.4.y Bridge. —Mr. P. Lehmkin thought it would he 
a very good thing if a poultry station were established at Murray Bridge. He said that 
the Poultry Expert had expressed himself in favor of such a proposal. A resohition. 
was then unanimously carried that this Branch is strongly in favor of the. estabhvshment 
of a poultry station at Murray Bridge as early as possible. 

RECLAM.4TION AND TREATMENT OF SwAMF Lands.— The Chairman read a paper 
on this subject. The paper will be found on another page of this issue. 


Parrakle, May 14. 

Present.— Messrs, P. J. Dayman (chair), Willis., Wittwer, Bottroff, Morrison, 0., C., 
and H- Heinzel, Short, J. Dayman, G. W. J. and J. Burton (Hon. Sec.), and six visitoi’s. 

Poultry on the Farm.— The Chairman read a short paper dealing with poultry on 
farms. He thought that, properly cared foiv.fowls would pay to keep. The best fowls 
for a farm, he considered, to be purebred White and Brown Leghorn roosters with ordinary 
common hens. These produced hardy, fowls, fairly gOod for the table, and really good 
layera. The best time to hatch chickens was from the middle of August till a month 
later. Pullets hatched in these months would lay wRen eggs were dear. In view of 
the difficulty experienced in getting hens to sit at the time of the year named he advised 
the use of an incubator. A little more trouble was involved with the use of this appliance, 
but it was well paid for in getting birds that would lay when eggs were scarce. The 
subject was well discussed. Mr. J. Dayman thought the best fowls were crossbred Game 
and Leghorn. They were hardy, good layers, and made, good table birds. Mr. Short 
favored the Minorca-White Leghorn cross. Mr. Burton spoke of the Langshan as a good 
winter layer, but most of those present'agreed with the writer of the paper. 
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Rliiiie Villa, May 2®. 

(Average annual rainfall, lOiin.) 

Present. —Messrs. G, Payne (chair), F. F. Payne, Deane, Heeker, Mickaii, and Vigar 
(Hon. 8ee.). 

Fallowing.— A short paper on this subject was read by Mr. Deane. In his opinion, 
farmers should fallow the greater i^art of the land intended for the following year’s crop¬ 
ping. Much better yields had been realised since fallow had come into general use. 
Firm land should be" well worked after \mry heavy rain, to prevent it from becoming 
sodden, and to retard e^'apo^ation. Fallow' on sandy land should be wmrked very shallow, 
or sand drifts might be expected to result.' He believed in fallowing as early as possible. 
In this district all fallowing should be completed by the middle of August, as if the land 
w'as fallowed after the grass was in seed the succeeding crop was more liable to takeall. 
The present season showed the value of having plenty of fallow'. Those w'ho had none 
were backw'ard with seeding, as the land had been too hard for ploughing. A good dis¬ 
cussion followed, members agreeing generally wdth the paper. Mr. F. Payne advocated’ 
light back ploughing fallow before seeding. The Chairman thought it unwise to fallow' 
sandy land, owing to its tendency to drift in dry windy weather. 


Sherlock, April 30. 

(Average annual rainfall, i5m,) 

Present.— Mes.srs. Wood (chair), Osborn, R. H. and F. C Stringer, Nock, Nickscb, 
Coombe (Hon. Bee.), and three visitors. 

Arbor Bail —Mr. Osborn commented favorably on the paper w'ritten by Mr. Ball, of 
Angaston, and published in the April issue of this Journal, and then proceeded to read th/^ 
following:—‘"In thi.s district, wLen the native mallee scrub and its attendant uiidtr- 
growth has been abolished, W'e shall, unleSvS landholders follow a sound course of tree- 
|)lanting, have nothing but a large open plain, practically denuded of any tiling that could 
be called a tree. The Government afford every facility to the scrub farmer and others 
to convert their present barren-looking holdings into picturesque farms. Every year 
mail}?' varieties of ornamental trees are distributed by the Government from various 
centres, and anyone applying can obtain them. In 1908 I obtained a parcel of trees 
comprising a few' bluegum, sugargiim, tamarisks, and pines ; these were duly planted, 
and I have the satisfaction of seeing, a large percentage of them growing. The gums are 
about 6ft. high, the tamarisks range from 4ft. to 6ft. in high, the pines are slow'er grow'ing, 
but are looking healthy. Last year I obtained a further supply of trees, comprising wdiite 
cedars and white acacias ; these w'ere planted, and what were apparently pieces of stick a 
foot in length are now healthy-looking trees, the cedars looking exceptionally well. This 
country w'as originally fairly heavily timbered, as is proved by the large dry tnmks of 
trees occasionally met with; therefore there is no apparent reason why wo cannot again 
have large shady treevS growing here. I have found that the fowls pick the leaves of the 
white acacia, and horses like the tamarisks, therefore I have had to place wire netting 
around my present reserve; but if gums and cedars were planted, this course would not 
be necessary.” Mr. Bail sensibly remarks, * The time is not far distant when timber 
trees suitable to local conditions and fit for any commercial use will bo a valuable asvset, 
and tree-planting may be regarded as a sound commercial speculation, and worthy of the 
consideration of every landholder.’, . Another aspect, of the cpiestion is the fact that 
wherever a country has been denuded of its native timber and other trees have not been 
planted the rainfall has materially decreased ; therefore we must awaken to our respon¬ 
sibility in this matter. Arhere can be no reasonable excuse offered by any landholder 
for nht doing so, because the Government provide the trees. The slight trouble involved in 
planting, and wherever possible watering, the trees, is as nothing compared to the improve¬ 
ment made in the appearande of out Ixoidiiigs by rows of trees being planted alongside our 
dividing ifelices, boundaries, and cornfers; of paddocks.” Members thought thai much good 
eoiild be done by educating children on the matter of protection to trees and other property, 
and generally agreed with the views expressed in the paper. 

—-In answer to a question, members agi'eed that it was quite safe to proceed 
with seeding operations under existing weather conditions, as the ground was sufficiently 
dry, and 'it was unlikely that the grain 'Would malt. 

Hareowno "GRomi^d \0 bops.—A ll’those'present agreed that it'was advisable in,.'this'' 
district to harrow the growing"crops. The destruction of a small‘proportion of theV^^ting 
plants was more than'obmpensated for by the general benefit to the whole crop. ' 
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Siitlierlaiids, May 21. 

(Average annual rainfall, Oiii.) 

Present.—M essrs. Snell (chair). Bonnes, Broad bent, Mibus, Bohnt, Trancis/Doeckc, 
Twartz (Hon. Sec.), and-one visitor. ■ - - ■ ■ ' 

Forestrv.— The Chairman read a paper on ‘"Forestry.” Having given some statistics 
from the annual report of the Woods and Forests Department to show what the depart- 
inent was doing in this matter, he then proceeded to say that he considered that each 
man on the land, ■whether his own or leased, should plant trees on every available piece 
of spare land. The fact that older countries were running short of timber should be 
a lesson to Australians to keep on planting timber for those who were to follow. The 
once much despised mallee w^as now looked upon as an asset on account of its value as 
firewood. He would like to see a good deal, more'public money spent in encouraging 
settlers to plant timber of various kinds in all x^arts where it wmuld grow. Members 
were heartily in accord with the views expressed in the j)aper, and thought it might even 
be well to adox}t some measures to compel landowners to plant trees, as was done in other 
countries. They considered that the siigargum was the only tree suitable for this district. 


Wailcerie, May 10. 

(Average annual rainfall, 9in.) 

Present.—.M es.srs. Borrough.s (chair), PvOgers, Modestack, Perry, Morgan, Burton, 
Green (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Baoia' Graded Fruit.— Mr. Bvirroughs drew attention to the report of tlic Trade 
Coiiunissioner comjfiaiiiing of the badly graded dried fruit .sent from. South Australia 
to the London market. Exception was taken to the statement, and it wms said that the 
fruit from the Murray w'as as well graded as could be found in the Commonwealth. There 
was not an old-fashioned machine on the river. Members thought that if the same 
attention was given to the disposal of dried fruits in the European markets as was paid 
to the disposaPof apples and eggs better prices to the growers wmuld result. Mr. Rogers 
tabled some diied fruit sold in town as ax>rieots at 6d. per pound. These wrere black and 
mouldy, and yet the same price was paid for it as for the x>riii^e sain|)les from the Murray. 
Members wondered that the Australian Dried Fruit Association allowed this sort of thing. 


Wilkawatt, April 19. 

Present. —.Messrs. W. Bowman (chair), H. and W. Brooker, C. and T. Sorrell, Harvey, 
Tylor, Neville, Ivett, O’Shea, D. Bowman, Gregiirke, and Short (Hon, Sec.), 

SowTxo Cereal Crops. —IMr. D. Bowman read a paper on this subject. He advocated 
having as much land as possible worked early, say by the end of April. It should be 
either ploughed or cultivated, and if it turned up roughly should be harrowed before 
sowing. If the land was well worked the seed could be pfiit in at a uniform depth, and 
the crop would be level. Harrowing was not easy in this district on account of the rubbish 
turned up in cultivation, but if the harrows did not Work well, a disc cultivator run lightly 
over was a good implement to use. He would sow before the rain set in without pickling 
the seed, but if sowing after rain would have the seed pickled first. It w^as hot wise, 
ill his opinion, to have the seed pickled too long before sowing, as there was danger of 
its germinating in the bag and being dauiaged in the drill. Members generally agreed 
with the writer of the papreh excepting that they thought there was little danger of the 
pickled wlieat germinating in the bag as suggested: 

Grading, Selecting, and Hybridising Wheat.— The following paper on this subject 
was read by Mr. Harvey —“Seed planted year after year'just as it grows, causes a rapid 
degeneration of the crop, and the efiorts of all the experimental farms and stations of 
the world have been to produce just the opposite effect. It pays to have se^d well 
cleaned and graded to a uniform size ; it'means a clean croji, free Horn weeds,'and the 
seed can be so^vn more evenly because of its uniformity. Being free from chaff, there 
is a larger percentage of growth. The plants from such seeds are larger, thriftier, and 
more resistant to disease, drought, and starvation. Tlie yield per plaht, both’of grain 
and straw, is greater from such seed. The continuous grading of seed thus tends' towards 
a general improvement in the ‘quality of wheat.' : Experiments have shown that drops 
from land soWn with good clean seed of uniform'size will hot oUly head up and ripeh ‘evenly, 
but will give a heavier yield. Although good seed imoduces good crops, if the bdst seed 
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is put in badly cultivated land it may not do so well as inferior seed sown in properly prepared 
soil; but it is certain that, all other things being equal, the superior seed must have an 
advantage. Selection can be practised by any fanner. It simply means going through 
his crop and selecting the choicest heads. These are cleaned and graded and then .sown 
in small .seed beds, the produce from which may be planted in larger plots the next year 
for seed wheat. The farmer who goes in for selection is improving the quality and crop¬ 
ping power of his wheat. Some authorities claim that you can obtain all you require 
in the direction of wheat improvement by selection. At Rose worthy College an increase 
in the yield of ICing’s Early—now known as King’s Red and King’s White—from 12biish. 
to 26bush, per acre has been accomplished by means of selection.” The writer then gave 
some information regarding cross-breeding of wheat in America, speaking of the results 
aimed at and the difficulty of producing a wheat that proved better than its parents. He 
also spoke of the work being done by the department in the same line, reports of which have 
been printed in this Journal from time to time. Members agreed that it w'as of little 
use to carefully prepare the land if reasonable effort was not made to secure good seed 
to sow in it. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 


•Claerry Gardens, April 19. 

(Average annual rainfall, 33in.) 

Pebsent.— Messm. Stone (chair), Jacobs, C. and L Ricks, J. and C. Lewis, Chapman, 
Broadbent, Curnow (Hon. Sec.), and six visitors. 

Tbees Blooming out oe SeawSon. —Mr. Jacobs mentioned that an aj^ple tree of the 
Quarrenden variety was now bearing a good second crop of fruit, and it was again in flower. 
This second crop was of fine large fruit; such fruits as the apple, pear, cherry, and plum, 
were also blooming freel^'-, and in some cases the blooms were quite as profuse as in spring. 
The blackberry bushes were also coming into leaf. Mr. Stone mentioned that his straw¬ 
berries were quite white, and he wmndered whether next season’s crop would sutferdn con¬ 
sequence. 

Thatchino.—M r. Ricks read a paper on thatching. After speaking of the importance 
of thatching in such countries as England, w'here until a few decades ago so many of the 
country houses were roofed with thatch, as well as shelters of all kinds for animals, imple¬ 
ments, &c., he proceeded to describe the methods of thatching employed in those parts, as 
follows :—To prepare a sufficient quantity of wheat straw (which should be as long as can 
foe procured), spread out a layer on the ground with a hay fork, and sprinkle it thoi’oughly 
with water. Then put another layer on and seiwe it in the same way, continuing this process 
until the whole lot is damped. This is left in the heap for a day or two, by which time tlie 
straw will have become quite tough, and will not break when handled. Then draw out 
handfuls of the straw and straighten with both hands, pressing it against your legs and 
so make the thatching sheaf, known in the part from which he came as an elm. These are 
placed in a stack 4ft. high, and remain there till harvest time. To thatch the stack, take 
the elms one at a time (they may be carried in a forked stick), push the top end into the 
^ack, and spread it out in the usual way, and repeat till the top of the stack is reached. 
Then with a flat stick, or hay rake, on a handle 4ft. long, give the elms a few flattening 
knocks, and rake out any loose straws. To keep the thatch on a better and cjuicker method 
than that of string and straight sticks, as used here, was the use of speakes and ledgers. 
The ledgers consist of pieces of wood 4ft. loni laid on the thatch at the proper intervals 
These aue kept in position by staples, made with one end longer than the other, from hazel 
wood. The wood is cut and put into water to soak. This makes it tough and pliable, and it 
bent into the desired shape. These staples or speakes are driven through the 
thatch into the stack, and hold the ledger’s firmly in position. For thatching sheds, houses, 
elc., the process was a little different. The ledgers were used as before, but were laid in 
rim middle ol the elms, and were sewn to the battens underneath with thin tarred rope. 
The top and bottom sheaves were fixed with both ledger and speakes, and these were also 
all that was necessary to put a new thatoh over an old one. When in the Port Lincoln 
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district the writer had seen very good thatches made from what was known locally as 
thatching grass, sewn on to the battens without the use of anything corresponding to the 
ledgers, and the owner had found this to keep out all w'eatbers. Rushes of all kinds were 
successfully used for this purpose when obtainable. The thatches could be trimmed up 
after all had been made safe from the rain. 


Forest Mange, May 21. 

(Average annual rainfall, 36in.) 

Present.— Messrs. Tickers (chair), A. H. J. and B. Green, Bowley, Waters, Allen, 
Tribe, McLaren, Pollard, i^Ionks (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

A Government Jam, Canning, and Pulping Plant. —The following paper on this 
subject was read by Mr. Waters:—There has been a deal of talk amongst fruitgrowers 
about the low prices which have been obtained for various kinds of fruit. In the 
past most of us as fruitgrowers know' and feel what it is to have a good crop of fruit 
and then to get a miserable low price for it. Oftentimes it is much more profitable 
to have a small crop than a large one. This naturally leads to the question of the estab¬ 
lishment of a Government factory, where the different kinds of fruit may be canned, 
or pulped, or made into jam. I take a national view of this matter, and, seeing the good 
results of the Produce Depot at Port Adelaide in the meat and butter industry, I thought— 
Why should not such an article of every day consumption as jam be also included in the 
category ? I expect to receive adverse criticism, as this suggestion treads heavily on 
the toes of private enterprise. Seeing that jam is as much an article of diet as butter 
Why should not the Government give it as much attention as it has done to the butter 
industry T I am of opinion that if this matter of a Government factory is placed before 
Parliament, with an extensively signed petition of hona fide fruitgrowers showing the 
urgent necessity of such a factory, that they would be in duty bound to accede to the 
request; or otherwise it would look like showing a preference to the dairyfarnier and 
ignoring the fruitgrower. However that may be, the time has arrived when something 
should be done, as the fruitgrower is placed just now entirely at the mercy of the jam- 
makers of this State. It is all very well for the jam-makers to say that they give the 
top price, and that they have to comiiete with outsiders; that does not alter the fact 
that the fruitgrow'ers of this State have to take ridiculously low prices for their fruit. 
In the event of the Government not seeing their way clear to take up the manufacture, 
of jam, &c., they should, in order to build up a trade with other countries, offer a bonus 
of so much per ton or case. We have read of other countries building up certain trades 
by offering boniuses or protecting them by high duties, and then, after a few years, the 
bonuses have been withdrawm. These same countries have benefited enormously from 
such legislation. One of the most helpless positions in which fruitgi'owers are placed 
in this, that instead of fixing a price for their fruit, they have to go cap in hand to the 
jam manufacturer and say, ‘ How much are you going to give ? ’ Pancy the grocers 
round the East End IMarket running around the gardeners saying, ‘ What price are 
yon giving this morning for tea, sugar, &c. ? " The position is so absurd that, were it 
not for its seriousness, one w'ould be inclined to think that the fi’uitgrow'ers of this State 
were not much better than a lot of schoolboys. I am aware that a proposed company, 
named The Co-operative Fniitgrow^ers’’ and Grocers’ Preserving Company, is being formed, 
but what of that ? Has not the same thing, or similar to it, been tried before, viz., the 
S.A. Fruit and Vegetable Co., and wdth what result? I emphasise this fact that the 
proper thing to do is to petition Government to establish a factory, and thereby place 
upon the market a pure article at a reasonable price.” Mr. Allen thought this might 
well be undertaken by the Government, as they were better able than private individuala 
to find markets for such products. The establishment of the Government Butter Factor}*' 
had had a steadying effect on the price of butter. He did not favor the bonus system, 
but thought the Government could give better satisfaction by establishing a plant at 
the depot than could be given by any co-operative concern. Mr. Tribe thought it would 
be more economical to do the pulping in the various country districts, hhr. H. Green 
thought it would be difficult to give effect to that suggestion, as it would involve so many 
interests. Mr. Rowley thought that as the Government had taken up other lines they 
would do w'ell to do the same with this. It would then be run in the interests of the 
community. Mr. McLaren thought that if the Government took up the pulping of sur¬ 
plus fruit that would be all that was needed. 
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Golden Grove, April 21. 

Pbesent. —Messrs. Pxobertson (chair), Robertson, Ross, Maxwell, and Harper (Hon, 
See.). ■ , . ■ 

Selected Seed for Hay,—- -The Chairman read a paper on the cpiestion of special hay- 
wheats for seed on small holdings of up to 500 acres area, as follows :—The question to be 
faced is whether it will pay to exiieriment with different varieties of wheat for hay. In 
my opinion It certainly would pay for e\^ery fanner to sow a few varieties of wheat, which 
he thinks would suit his locality best. By this means he would be in a position to judge 
for himself, and select any of the most promising wheats. There are many points to he 
taken into consideration when selecting wheat for hay, but the principal one is—which will 
give the heaviest yield per acre with the minimum amount of bulk ; and at the same time 
make a sound sample of good chaff. Some hay-wheats, such as Medeah, Atalanta, African 
Baart, &c., will produce heavy crops per acre, and yet I do not consider that many 
farmers would keep it to feed their own horses on, on account of the strong beard, wbicb 
makes the animals mouths sore. I believe that the most popular hay-wheat ever grown 
in this district is Gallands Hybrid. Being a very late variety it suits the hills districts and 
the south much better than the plains-north of Adelaide. In addition to producing a 
big crop of hay per acre of a sound marketable character, it has the great advantage of 
benefitiiig the land for the next crop, almost as much as a crop of peas. If a crop of 
Tuscan^ Baroota Wonder, or Leak’s Rust-proof is grown where a crop of GallandvS Hybrid 
has been previously, the beneficial effect of the latter will be quite apparent. There 
has been a strong demand for this variety of wheat for seed for many years past, and we 
have found it very profitable to grow, as it yields well, and the grain is always easy to dis¬ 
pose of at from os, to Ts. per bush. We have also found that it pays better to head this 
or any other variety which produces a very long straw than to risk leaving it till it 
is ripe enough to strip. The headed hay makes excellent feed for sheep when chaffed up 
and horses do well on -it when not working too hard. Of course the process of heading 
involves a lot of extra labor, but if one takes into consideration the lisk of loss from strong 
gales or thunderstorms which frequently occur before the wheat is I'ipe enough to reap, it 
is worth the extra trouble. Every care should be taken to keep seed wheat jmve and true 
to name if one wishes to build up a reputation for having good seed- This is half 
the battle in selling seed wheat, as no farmer likes to pay for one variety and then find when 
it is too late that he has been supplied with something else. The production of special 
hay-wkeats would give ample opportunity for co-oi)eration amongst farmers in a district- 
such as this, both in controlling the price and the quality of sample, also in advertising and 
securing suitable machinery for threshing, clearting, and grading. A portable header with 
elevators, winnower, and bagger combined might be used by several farmers in turn, as 
also might a good grader. One farmer may not care to invest in the whole plant, but 
together it would be an easy matter. Another hay-wheat which has been profitable of 
late years is Huguenot, which has been tried with good results in many parts of 
this State. It is solid in the straw, very sweet, and grows up to 7ft. in height. It 
also yields a large quantity of heavy grain. Huguenot is very brittle in the straw 
if left till over-ripe, and therefore I think it would be harvested to better advantage 
with the binder and header. To keep up the standard of wheat for either hay or 
grain production I favor selection rather than change of seed. With large areas of. new 
land being opened up a steady demand is bound to be maintained for good hay-wheats. 
Farmers on new selections are alway.s in need of something that will provide them with 
a good crop of hay for the first few years, and therefore I consider it advisable and protlt- 
able in a district such as this to devote more time and space to the production of first-class 
hay-wheats for seed. This will also increase the carrying capacity of our farms by providing 
straw for stock dr sheep.” Biscusmoh folio wed, and those present appreciated the practical 
.suggestions made-in'the paper/'' ' ' ■ ■ ■ 


Hartley, April 23. 

(Average annual rainfall, Hun.) 

Present. — Messi^s. Wundersitz (chair), Tydeman, Paech, Brook, Symonds, Hudd, 
Phillips, Stanton, and Bermingham (Hon. Seo.). 

^ Breakino Horses. —Mr. Hudd addressed the meeting on this question. He con¬ 
sidered the best means of catching a colt was with a wh n, but it must be done gently 
and in a small yard. Before putting him in harne.ss the flank roi^c should he put on to 
make him kick. After this he could be made to pull a log, and would probably not kick 
agahu A colt .«hould be put on the fein when pulling plough or harrows, as then, if he 
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came back lie would not be so liable to bring the team back with him. If intended for 
driving or riding he should be mouthed, but it was not usual to mouth a draught colt. 
It was a mistake to break in animals too young. If left till three or four years old they 
would last much longer. If broken earlier than this the greatest care should be taken 
not to o verwork them. Mr. Hudd exhibited a halter made of stout rope, which was admired 
])y members. They considered it better to use this than to tie up an animal by the neck. 


Hartley, May 21. 

(Average annual rainfall, IGin.) 

Present.— Messrs. B. Wundersitz (chair), O. Wundersitz, Ml and C. Brook, Clark, 
Hudd, Pratt, G. and T. Phillips, Paech, Tydeman and Bermingham (Hon. Sec.)i 

Fallow. —Discussion as to the best waj^ to keep fallow free from weeds took place* 
The skim plough was considered to be the best implement to use in wet weather, and the 
cultivator in dry weather. It was thought necessary to cultivate and then cross cultivate, 
afterwards harrowing to get all the weeds well on the surface and exposed to the sun.’ 
It was the general opinion that the ordinary four-wheeled cultivator needed some improve¬ 
ment. The front cariiage had a tendency to run first one way and then the other, thereby 
missing many weeds which would be killed if the implement ran true. Some members 
were rather doubtful whether it paid to fallow in this district, as it was so much trouble 
to kill the weeds, the dandelion being especially hard to get rid of. IMost of the land 
in tins district, being of a stiff nature, set down too hard to work unless it was done soon 
after a good rain. If a less area were fallowed, therefore, the remainder could be more 
readily worked at the opportune time. All agreed that it was a great mistake to put in 
a crop unless the weeds were well worked out first. The scarifier harrow Was considered 
a good implement where no stones cr stumps were met with, but it must be used when the 
weeds were small. 


Haninaiitoo, April 22. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17m.) 

Present.— Messrs. Hair (chair). Downing, Lewis, Lehmann, W. ,G. and AV. C. Mills 
(Hon. Sec.). - , . , 

Harvesting.- —Mr. Lehmann read a paper on harvesting. Harvesting,’" he said, 
“should be accomplished as speedily as possible, as there was always a loss going op 
after the crops were ripe until they w^ere harvested. In level country such as the Northern 
plains, the complete harvester did good work, and was largely used on account of the labor 
saved. In the M'immera District of Victoria, w'hile a number of harvesters were used, 
a great deal of the work was done with the stripper, motor winnower, and the thresher. 
The objection to the harvester was the loss of the chaff and the extra horse-power needed.. 
The machine also required intelligent handling and was not suitable for sandy and rough 
country. The stripper would take the crop off more quickly than the harvester, and,an 
earlier start could be made with it than with the latter. Low wheat and rough country 
could be dealt with by the stripper where the harvesters w'ould do but indifferent work. 
The cocky chaff in some raallee districts was used for horses and other stock in the winter 
and kept them in good condition, with the addition of. a little molasses and oats. The 
motor winnower did in days as much work as a hand machine could put through in 
weeks. With it three men could clean from 200 to 400 bags of wheat per day. The 
binder and thresher should, in his opinion, be used a good deal more than they were in 
certain districts. If barley and oats were left for the stripper to take off the losses were 
sometimes very great. In rust seasons also a better sample of wdieat would be obtained 
by the use of these implements. The value of the straw s^hould pay for the extra cost 
and labor involved. The crops could be cut 10 <5ays earlier than with the strii>per. Practi¬ 
cally every local farmer had a reaper and binder, and all they wanted was a suitable 
thresher. The style of machine used in the South-East was too large and expensive, 
but there were several smaller American machines on the market which were worthy' of 
notice. He thought they should combine to buy one and have a charge per bag of grain 
for the use of it to cover all cost.” In the discussion which followed some members 
thought the harvester still held first place, and if worked properly was the cheapest and 
best all-round machine to use. 
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LiME-BiTRm^^G.:—Ill answer to a question, Mr. Lehmann explained his method of lime- 
buming as follows :—Dig a hole in elay ground, preferably on a hillside, making a flue 
from the outside to the bottom of the hole. Put a good layer of kindling wood at the 
bottom and place on it logs of about 6in. thick. On this put about (iin. of cracked lime¬ 
stone. Repeat the layers of w’ood and stone alternately, until the pit is full, taking great 
care that there is not room between the logs for any limestone to slip through. The light 
is applied through the flue, and then little can be done till the fire has burnt out and the 
lime cooled. 


Klanmaiitoo, May 20. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17in.) 

Present.—M essrs. Hair (chair), W. and J. Downing, Lehmann, Lewis, W. G. Mills, 
and W. C. Mills (Hon. Sec.). 

FARarH orses.— Mr. Hair read a paper on “Horses.” It wa.s generally admitted that 
the best horse for farm work w’as bred from a draught stallion and a roadster or strong 
blood mare. There wns no doubt that this class of animal was very hard to beat. The 
progeny of the draught stallion was a comparatively mild-tempered animal, and this 
w<as an important feature on farms where, owing to the nature of the wmrk, it was neces¬ 
sary to change drivers of teams several times a day. Sometimes the pedigree of a good 
farm horse could be traced to a pony sire, and although not quite so long in the body as the 
first-named breed, this class of horse was equally capable of good work. The advent of 
the Suffolk Punch was expected to have met the need of farmers for breeding purposes, 
but in his opinion it had not done so. Farmers were not eager to sacrifice good, heavy 
stud mares after many years of Judicious breeding by crossing with the Suffolk Punch 
stallion. Opinions differed as to whether heavy or light horses were best, but while 
the lighter animals got over the ground more quickly, they were unable to plough cer¬ 
tain soils to the proper depth to ensure an even crop and the highest yield ; therefore 
he would go in for the heavy stamp of horse, which could do heavy work and, after two 
or three years’ work on a farm, could be sold at highly profitable prices. For breaking 
a colt the driver should try to understand its temper and general disposition. It was 
bad management to place a colt next to a bad starter, as he w^as likely to learn from his 
neighbor the same bad trick. At seeding time he fed his horses with all long hay for 
a few days, using bran and chaff for dinner. There w'as then no fear of griping, and 
it was worth a little trouble to get the horses in good trim for the w^ork without any risk 
of their getting sick. xAfter the third day they had some oats, but not the full quantity 
till they were doing full work. Feeding them in this way the skin and flesh became hard, 
and sore shoulders w^ere avoided. He also gave some medicated crumbs two or three 
times a week, and some dissolved saltpetre in the damped food to keep the blood cool. 
If there was a spell of w’ork before the horses of a few weeks duration, he worked them 
with a bran bag as a false collar to absorb the s^veat and prevent scalding. In the plough¬ 
ing season the horses were only worked for short hours mitil after the third day, thus 
bringing them to the work in the same way that a racehorse was trained for a big effort. 
These simple rules he had followed for some years, and his animals were seldom troubled 
with sore shoulders. . , ' . 

LtrcEBNE.—Mr, Lehmann show’ed some lucerne wliich was grown on his farm. One 
sample was from local seed, and two others from American seed- One of the latter w'as 
very short, creeping along the ground, and a slow growler. It was not thought of much 
value in this district. The other American sample w'as taller, but was not thought equal 
to the local variety. Mr. W. G. Mills had about three acres of lucerne which he allowed 
to go to seed and then reaped. He then put about 100 ewes and lambs on it for a 
month, and since has had 24 ewes and lambs on it for two months. All the sheep had 
done well Members wished to know how' to get rid of the lucerne flea. 


Longwood, April 23. 

(Average annual rainfall, 37m.) 

Pbesbkt,—M essrs. Mh NichoHs (chair), Hughes, J. Hicholls, Doley, Pritchard, Glyde, 
Vogel, Oinn, Coles (Hon. Sec,),.and three visitors. 

Ho:h;estbad Meeting.- —This meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. J. Mcholls. 
Amongst many apple trees inspected the Rome Beauty was found to have a far superior 
crop to the others, and to be healthier and better in appearance than any other variety in 
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tlie garden. Three or four Cleopatras growing about 8ft. from the edge of a natural drain 
were in a eery bad state with die-back. One of these had been well manured and culti^"atcd 
and had liad an a|>plication of |rb. of washing soda, but no impi'ovenient was to be seen. 

Exhibits. —After partaking of tea the business of the branch was transacted, and sam¬ 
ples of ensilage and tlie following apples were tabled, viz., Northern »Spy, Adam's Permaiii, 
and MobbA Royal. Of these three the a^ariety first named had the best flavor. An 
adjournment to the institute then folloived, where the following paper was read by Mr. 
Durward:— 

“ Spkays, theik OoMvosiTiOK AND AcTiox. —To sjU'ay properly and economically it 
is necessary to understand what we are spraying for. The old-time fruit-grower bad foes 
which he did not understand and could not assail; the general result was that the insect 
or fungus obtained all the nourishment it required, and the grower got what was left. 
This is still the lot of the grower to-day wdio does not s])ray. There arc few diseases to-day 
which cannot be controlled, and these are fast diminisliing in number. It rests entirely 
with the grower himself whether his apples shall be wormy or not, whether his trees shall 
retain their foliage, or lose it from disease. Paris Green was the first insecticide used for 
the destruction of leaf-eating in.sects, following this came rapidly in succession London 
purple, uLite arsenic, KedzieA solution (arsenite of soda) with lime. All these act as direct 
poisons on the insect by being taken into the stomach. The preparations above-mentioned 
are all compounds of arsenious acid, and unless they are used in conjunction with a larges 
excess of milk cd’ lime there is great danger of burning the foliage. The quantity of 
lime necessary in these sprays has the drawback of frequently blocking up the orifice of the 
sprayer. All these compounds of arsenious acid are being rapidly re])laced by the more 
perfect and up-to-date arsenate of lead. The chief advantages in using arsenate of lead 
over all other compounds of arsenic* are—1. Its extreme insolubility in water, eliminating 
any danger of burning the foliage. 2. The fineness of the precipitate ; when properl}’’ 
prepared it exists in a form known as ‘ colloidal,’ and has not the same tendency as other 
spray compounds to settle quickly. 3. It is not easily washed off by the rain. On the 
application of heat or by the addition of lime the colloidal form is broken up, becomes 
granular, and settles very rapidly, and also loses to a large extent its tendency to stick; 
on this account it would be inadvisable to mix arsenate of lead with Bordeaux mixture; 
this is sometimes done in order to save time, but the effect is to render inert some of the 
best characteristics of a well made arsenate of lead. Aphides or sucking insects derive 
their nourishment by sucking the plant juices. As a rule they are easily dealt with, 
unless they are attached to the root of a plant. Undoubtedly the best means of overcoming 
them is by means of kerosine emulsions. Some difficulty may be experienced by the 
grower in making this emulsion, but if he first prepares a solution of resin in either potash 
or soda, such a solution acts as a splendid emulsifying agent for kerosine, or in fact any 
other oil, such as whale oil. The emulsion must always be made hot. Scale insects 
chiefly attack the citims fruits. If coped with in time they will succumb to a liberal 
application of resin wash (be., a solution of resin in soda or potash), the latter being prefer¬ 
able on account of its easy solubility. Undoubtedly the best method for this disease, 
how'cver, is fumigation with hydrocyanic acid {prussic acid), prepared by the action of 
sulphuric acid on cyanide of potash. The treatment of fungus diseases is confined chiefly 
to the salts of copper, and for the past 30 years Bordeaux mixture has held pride of place. 
Fungus diseases being all low forms of vegetable life are very easily kHled with the 
soluble copper salts. The soluble copper salts, how'ever, such as bluestone, have a very 
caustic action on the foliage, and therefore cannot be used when the tree is in leaf. This 
difficulty was overcome by the Bordeaux mixture, which is a mixture of bluestone and 
milk of lime. These twu enter into combination and form a double basic sulphate of 
copper and lime. This compound when exposed to the action of the air is decomposed 
by carbonic acid and forms carbonate of copper and lime, and liberates free copper 
sulphate, which coming in contact wdth the fungus immediately destroys it. The only 
drawback to Bordeaux mixture has been the high percentage of lime necessary to prevent 
the copper from burning. This difficulty has been overcome by the preparing of a Bor¬ 
deaux paste, which is a true basic sulphate of copper, and contains no lime. It is ready for 
use by simply mixing with water ; 41bs. mixed with dOgalls. of w'ater w'ould give a mixture 
having three times the fungicidal value of 4-4-40 Bordeaux mixture.” 

Samples were shown of this and other preparations of copper, including a soluble Bur¬ 
gundy powder. This is easily soluble in water, and forms a clear, deep-blue solution. It 
is recommended for use just before picking, as it will not stain the fruit. The grower’s time 
and trouble would be very materially saved by the use of these fungicides, there being no 
Jime qjresent to clog the nozzles of the sprayers. 
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Lyndocli* May IS. 

(Average anmial rainfall, ‘23iii.) 

Present. —Messrs. Warren (chair), Klauber, Schrader, Wooleock, Biirgt^, A. and E. 
Spriiighett (Hon. Sec.). 

Old Time Meisiobies.— The following interesting letter, written the late Saimicl 
Spriiigbett to a friend in England nearly 60 years ago, was read by a grandson of tlie 
writer :— I made up my mind not to wTite to any of my old friends in England until 
I coiikl see how' things were likeij^ to turn out. I am now hapj^y to say that I cannot 
find fault with the colony since my arrival. On landing w'e w'alked to Lyndoch Valley, 
which is about 37 miles from Adelaide, where we met with a kind reception from JV:Ir. 
Lawes and Mr. Peter. We had not been with them many days before w'e took 100 acres of 
land belonging to the South Australian Company, at 7s. 6d. per acre. We at once began 
to pioiigli and sow for a crop. We had veiy little money to start with, but we all set 
to work in earnest, doing all the wmrk ourselves, |>loughing and sowing, rea])ing and 
imnving. l am now happy to say that my sons John and Edward and I have i:)iirchased 
337 acres of land—all in one piece—fenced it all round; and wiiat is better, it is all paid 
ibr. "We built a stone house on the property last summer and this summer we intend 
building another. I will now give you some information as to how land is eiiltivated 
ill this colony. We have very few good farmers here. ^Most of them are tailors and 
shoemakers. The system is tpiite different to England. We comnienee ploughing and 
sowing about May, when the rains come. Many peo])le do not sow more tlian Ibnsh. 
of wheat or barley to the aero, but it is not enough, unless u|>on very good land. You 
will realise that the land is not very bad wdien I tell you that the Lawes’ had si.v or seven 
crofis following without any manure whatever. Very few f>eo|)le have barns ; they stack 
the corn and tread it out with bulloeks, then burn the straw. We can, with six biilloeks, 
tread out 40busb, or oObusli. a day. Threshing is very expensive in tiiis country. AVe 
gave Is. a bushel last year. Some }K*ople have reaiiiiig machines which tlire^sh the corn 
as^ they cut it. I do not like tlie plan. They get no straw for manure or an\'tliiiig else. 
We work Iierc'—\’ou will hardly believe it, but I and mi' three sons reajied more tliaii 
40 acres of com last harvest. We ga\m £1 per acre and rations for wliat v'c liad cut. 
If.a |.>ersoii comes to this eoloiiy he must make up his mind to work if ht‘ wislies to make 
money. I know a niimlier of very respectable young men who eaiue out here who know 
iiotliing about work, they are now hutkeepers for the shepherds. The masters of the 
sli<:^p!ierds iia\'e large flocks of sheep—some have as manj^ as 40,000 or 50,000. I have 
been told that Mr. Gilbert—who lives at Pew'sey Vale, about live miles from us—has 
40,t}lM) sheep. He has a beautiful garden, 9 or 10 acres of vines and fruit trees, and makes 
a great r|uaiitity of wine and brandy. From his nursery, last year, Mr. ( filbert sold more 
tlian £50 worth of young trees. We have made a garden on "the land we inirc:based and 
planted a few trees—^about 200 vines and 5doz. fruit trees of different sorts. You would 
be astonished to see how the trees grow in this eoimtry. T have seen ap|)le trees make 
shoots 8ft. in one year. All sorts of trees do well here, sueli as apjile, pear, plum, ]»eaches, 
nectarines, apricots, ami cherries, all out in the open ground. Vegetables of all sorts 
grow well. Broccoli have been cut that have weighed upwards of 40tbs. We |)lant vines 
about Oft. ajiart each way and tie them to poles. Before I left England the story was 
the long drought in the colony and no water to be got. We have sunk a widl about 30ft. 
dee|) inid have a good supply of water, and very good some of the water here is, hut some 
brackish. As for the rain—from the beginning of last May ui> to September we liad a 
very wet season. That is our sowing time. We have showers, generally, up to Decemlier, 
which is our summer or harvest time. When the hot winds come it is very hot. Our 
driest and hottest months are January, February, and March; the other nine months 
are very pleasant. Our nearest market is Gawler Town, about nine miles off, where there 
are steam mills. We have a township laid out at Lyndoch Valley, and a steam mill 
almost completed, which is only a mile from ns. The millers’ charge for grinding is high 
in this colony—2s. 6d. to 3s. per bushel—and we are obliged to carry it to the mill and 
bring it boine again. Com is fetching a pretty good price at present. We sold our 
Englisii barley at 10s. per bushel and w'heat at 7s. 9d. (The fmst corn we sold after wt^ 
began farming brought, wheat 3s. and barley 2s. 6d. jier bushel). This is in consequence 
of the gold discovery of which, no doubt, you have seen in the newspapers of your own 
country. Some people have made a good deal of money by going to the goldfields. All 
my sons have had a trip to Melbourne. They did not get nch, but got about £100 each 
Everything has risen in price since the gold diggings started. When we came to the 
colony Imllocks weie worth £S to £10 a pah, now they are worth £20. We have 3 2 working 
bulloclffi. Labor is very dear at present. We cannot get a boy of 9 or 10 years of age to drive 
a piough under Os. a week and Ms rations, laborers 25s. to 30s. a week and rations. So 
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you see tlie advantage of people doing tbeir work. Please give my 

respects to i\Ir. -and tell him that ‘ the old fool ’ as he called me is well and happy 

and lias now more acres of land of his own than he would have had had he remained in 

Gliiltern 100 years. Tell Mr.-that I have many times repented since I have been 

here, but it is because I did not come out before.” 


Mount Fieasant, May 13. 

(Average annual rainfall, 27in.) 

Pkbsent. —Messrs. (Stiles (chair), Eoyal, Millar, Godfree, Tapscott, Phillis, Fuiwood, 
xldams, Vigar, and Maxwell (Hon Sec.). 

Faiiming. —Mr. D. C. Maxwell read a paper on farming in this district, of which the 
following is a full abstract:—“ In farming, one of the main things is the cultivation of 
the soil, and for our district the old double-furrow plough, with three good horses, is the best 
for breaking it up. I sliould commence ploughing as soon as possible after the first rain, in 
April or May, ploughing oin. deep, and then leave it for a week or two. One thing that is 
against putting off drilling too long is the risk of the land getting too wet and boggy. I 
would, however, rather wait a month or two than drill directly after ploughing, as it makes 
a far better seed-bed. Tlie last two years, the best crops that we had were grown on lands 
piloiighed before the middle of June, and sown in July, and in the meantime a great deal 
of rain liad fallen on it each year. If the ground is not very stiff and well set, .1 think one 
time o\'er it with tlie harrows before drilling is enough; if it is stiff, harrow it twice ; 
alw’ays liarrow after diilling, as it it is not harrowed the birds and mice follow upi the rows, 
and do a lot of damage. I would roll all ground intended to lie cut for hay, and if the 
ground is in nice order, roll it all. For a strong grown, heavy crop, use the binder ; hut 
if the crop is short and the ground at all rough, I should use the elip]ier, and feed the hay 
to stock without being eliaffed. I think the stripper is more suitable than the harvester 
in this district for reaping; for one thing, the ground is too hilly as a rule for the hai'vester; 
another thing, there is too much chaff wasted. I think that Federation is the best kind 
of wheat for this district for grain, and experience has led me to believe that if the grain is 
not injured much it is best to sow rather thinly, about 501bs. an acre being sufficient. 
Other kinds of wheat requre sowing thicker, a bushel an acre, or even more. Bart’s 
Imperial is a good all-round wheat, being suitable for hay or grain. If the ground sown is 
intended to be cut for hay, sow about 301bs. wheat, and 401bs. oats to the acre, Calcutta 
oats for preference. There are several kinds of wheat which I think about equal for hay, 
namely, Dart’s Iinpeiial, Gallant, Tuscan, Majestic, Huguenot, &c. I do not like bearded 
wheat for hay. A very important thing if farming is to be successful is the improvement of 
the soil. Artificial manures have come to be recognised as sometliiiig that cannot be done 
without, and for a general thing I think superphosphate best where the rainfall is not too 
great, but it is not much good for very wet parts. Bonedust is undoubtedly best in the 
long run, but I think it is advisable to put some more quickly soluble manure with it. We 
generally put about 801bs. to lewt, to the acre, but it might pay to put double that quan¬ 
tity on. Although we must have artificial manure, I think every farmer ought to make 
as much farm-yard manure as possible. Take in a good stack of straw, and keep plenty of 
bedding for liorses, cattle, and pigs: and as winter is the time that most manure can be 
made, it is best to put it straight on to the land, and jilough it in; then the ground gets the 
benefit of every bit of good there is in it. I have heard people say that new manure is 
too heating, and the crop is liable to blight after it, but there is not much fear of that in 
this district if the manure is not put on too thickly. On the Murray Flats we always 
spread out our manure in July, August, and September, and fallow it in, and it seems to 
do well. Any weeds that may be in the manure have a chance to spring before the next 
season. Another thing that helps to improve the land is keeping and feeding stock; not 
overstocking by any means, as that makes the land worse. If every farmer would grow 
feed, say, for cattle and feed it to them it would help the land. I do not think many parts 
of this district are very suitable for summer crops, but what I favor is to grow wheat, oats, 
and barley, cut a good lot of hay, and save all cocky chaff. I beljeve that the making of 
ensilage for milking cows is a good thing. We ought to have stables for our cattle, and 
attend to them as well as we do our horses ; the time is coming when it will pay us to do 
so either for milking cows or for fattening cattle. Pigs are a great help towards improving 
the land on which they run. It is a mistake to keep all pigs shut in sties, especially brood 
sows ; if they are allowed to run in a paddock they will keep healthier, breed more regularly 
and have better litters. If pig paddocks are made a fair size, and plenty of green feed 
growing in them, a very inexpensive fence will keep them in ; posts 3ft. 4in. high and 9ft. 
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apart, with five or six barb wires, is quite good enough. Eveiy farmer ought to keep both 
sheep and fowls: a few sheep help to keep down expenses in the way of butcher s meat, and 
fowls in almost every case turn in something more than the expense of keeping them. I 
would like to say a little about experiments. I think it is a good plan for every fanner to 
try some experiments with things which he thinks will be likely to benefit himself or others ; 
but do not try too many unless you are sure that you can afford it. The country is in a 
better position to-day than it could have been if lots of experiments had not been tried ; 
but I have observed that it is not alwaj^s the man who makes the experiment who gets the 
benefit of it. I should like to see men who have done well at farming, and are able to 
retire, go in for experimenting, and find out what will do best in their district. It would be 
a line thing for the district, and a good thing for the men themselves, as it would make life 
a good bit ntbre intei'esting. I would like very much to see a Government Experimental 
Farm in the hills, but until we get it some of our rich men might do a lot of good by carry¬ 
ing out experiments. I remember a good many years ago Mr. Giles had a plough fixed up to 
do subsoiling as well as ploughing—a thing that I seem to think ought to do s}dendidly in 
this district. As W'e never hear of it being worked now% I take it for granted that it did not 
prove to be any advantage over ordinary ploughing, perhaps on account of the subsoil 
being too loose. Now, my idea is to have a subsoiler, and then a subpacker to follow^ it, 
for the growing of summer crops. I cannot help thinking that our district is suitable fer 
the growing of summer crops if w'c knew just how to grow them. We have tried over and 
over again, but only veiy rarely has the returns paid for the work and expense. When 
one sees the way that stinkwort will grow, even in the hottest summer, it makes one think 
that some more useful fodder could be grown very advantageously if we only knew how. 
In regard to rotation of crops on the farm, I think a good plan, if one has a certain quantity 
of ground suitable for cropping, is to have it divided into six paddocks of fairly equal size ; 
and we shall take, say, one paddock for example. I should plough it very deep, and sow 
wheat, or wheat and oats mixed, the first year ; the second year plough shallower, and sow 
oats on part, and barley on the rest; then leave it to grass for four years. I find that it 
growls more grass after oats and barley than after wheat, and I do not think the two crops 
running makes it any worse for grass.*’ A good discussion followed the paper. Mr. Giles 
agreed that every farmer should carry out some experiments; they ought, he thought, 
to give more attention to the gi’owing of mangolds. Members generally would let the 
ground lay for some little while after ploughing, provided there was no danger of it getting 
too wet. 


Port Elliot, April 17. 

(Average annual rainfall, 20Jin.) 

Prese3n"T.—M essrs. Welch (chair), Vince, Green, Brown, Gosden, and Hargreaves 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Brepabing Soil eor Seeding. —Discussion on this ssubject took place. Some mem¬ 
bers thought it iinadvisable to plough the soil more than once a season in this district 
where there was a good rainfall, Mr. Vince had always obtained the best results from one 
ploughing. To level the soil Mr. Green used four half-round posts, one behind anotlier, 
each being parallel to the one in front, and fixed at the ends with chains. A similar con¬ 
trivance, but with two posts, was employed by Mr. Vince, who liitclied it up behind the 
harrows. 

Hay .and Green Fodder. —Most membei's of this branch favored oaten hay for horses 
which had quick work to do, but some preferred mixed oaten and wheaten." For green 
fodder Mr. Hargi-eaves recommended Cape Barley and others, King’s Early wheat, or 
oats. , 

Bird Pests.-— Tills branch considered that concerted action should be taken to destroy 
piarrows, starlings, goldfinches, rosella parrotfe, and magpies. If they were allowed to 
Increase in the next few years as they did in the past few it would not be possible to grow 
any kind hi soft fruit in this district. 

MaNijees eor CEEEAI.S. —Ailsing out of the Kosewortliy College harvest repoi’t a dis¬ 
cussion as to the best quantity of manure to apply to the soil for cereal crops took place. 
It was considered that from TOlbs. to 112lbs. per acre, according to the nature of the soil, 
was the right quantity, Mr. Gosden reaped better yields from crops grown with 701bs. of 
super, at Towitta than from those grown with 2241bs. in the Mils near Port Elliot. 

Grasses. —Mr. Gosden reported that he had had very good success in growing paspaium 
and rye grass in the hills. Mr. Hargreaves had the beat results with paspaium and York¬ 
shire fog- 
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Port Elliot, May Zt, 

(Average annual rainfall, 20|in.) 

PiiESENT. -—Messrs. H. B. Welch (chair), H. Welch, Green, sen,, Chibnall- Barton, 
Paiinell, and Hargreaves (Hon. 8ec.). 

j^lANirnES.—dir. Welcii rccoinmended guano for peas. For wheat super, gave the best 
results. It was better than .shee]") manure, which seemed too hot and caused the crop 
to blight off. With Marshall’s No. 3 wheat and oOlhs. super, he reaped 35bnsh. of wheat 
per acre. With 1121bs. super, the jield w'as 40bush. per acre, while the immannred crop 
returned 30bush. per aci-e. 

Wheats for District. —Federation was thought to be a good milling wheat. Mar¬ 
shall’s No. 3 a big yiekler; King’s Early was recommended for greenfeed, and Tuscan 
for hay. Dart’s Imperial was considered a good wheat but for its liability to rust. 

Pickling Seed Wheat. —Members considered that hluestone was the best ]iicklc 
to use, at the rate of;]lb. to each bag of wheat. It was thought that the seed should he 
drilled in as soon as |)ossihle after ])iekljng, a.s if allowed to remain the hluestone seemed 
to affect the germination somewhat. 


Strattialbyn, April 25. 

Present. —Messrs. Fischer (chair), Allison, Gardner, Collett, Moore, Nicholls, Hcinjiis, 
W. and J. Pv. Rankine (Hon. vSec.), and five visitors. 

Railway Facilities. —A special object in this meeting was to consider the best way 
in wdiich to bring under the notice of the railway authorities the need for bettei- aceom- 
modation for loading and unloading goods at the local station. The question was discussed 
by those interested in trucking wheat, wood, and other goods, and a public meeting was 
convened for a later date. 

Competition Wheats.— Mr. W. Bankine’s report of the competition wheats grown by 
him for the Department was read. The four varieties to be tested in the southern district 
were sown in two-acre plots on May 18th and 19th—Ibush. of seed per acre and Icwt. 
maniu'e. Comeback was stripped on December 13th, and yielded 26bush. 361b. per acre ; 
this was a thick and high crop, but shelled somewhat. White Gamma, stripped December 
24th; very nice even crop; yield, 29bush, 351b. per acre. Bed Gamma, stripped December 
25th ; the best crop of all; very even and thrashed well; yield, 33bush. per acre. WbA. 
Crossbred 53, stripped December 29th ; this was a very different class of wheat from the 
others; it was up before the two preceding varieties, but was the last to come to ear; a 
creepy wheat, but stooled well; not difficult to thrash, but there was more than the 
ordinary quantity of chaff; in patches the crop was 5ft. Bin. high, it did not shake out, 
and the yield was 27bush. 371b. to the acre. A plot of Bunyip, a local wheat grown along¬ 
side as a test, was stripped on December 10th, the yield being 27bush. 451b, per acre. Tliis 
plot w'a,s very early—tlie last sown and the fir.st stripped. 


Uraidla and Sinninertown, May 2. 

(Average annual rainfall, 42|in.) 

Present. —Mes.srs. Collins (chair), Kessell, Wiilsraore, Hawke, Richardson, Hart, 
Johnson, G. F. and H. F. Prentice, Bowe, Hoffman, and Snell (Hon. Sec.). 

Tuenif-growing. —Mr. Kessell read a paper on turnip-growing, and after speaking 
of the origin of the plant, proceeded as follows:—“ The food value of turnips is low. 
They contain 90 per cent, of water. The solid constituents are nearly 2 per cent, of 
albuminoids, 3 per cent, sugar, between 2 per cent, and 3 per cent, carbo-hydrates, only 
a .slight trace of fats, and no starch at all. Nevertheless, turnips are of great value and have 
revolutionised method.^ of cropping, rendering the modern system of rotation possible. 
The crop is quick-growing, cleansing, hardy, and, to a certain extent, restorative. Tuniips 
do not require such a heavy dressing of manure as swedea, but the land must be in good 
heart to produce big crops. Commercial fertilisers are of much value, as they enable the 
plant to be forced quickly out of the seed-leaf stage, but the use of these manures must 
not he overdone. The cultivation necessary depends largely upon the nature of the 
soil. Good crops can usually be grown on heavy soil, but all seed beds should be thoroughly 
pulverised, so that the plants can get a good strong start. Experience must be the guide 
as to the distance in the drills and the thinning. The after work is done best with the 
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hoe, and it is absolutely iiecessary that all weeds be destroyed. Applications of lime are 
very useful to keep down pests, and usually improves the soil; but salt should not be 
applied. The disease known as finger and toe is said to be caused by a fungus. Never¬ 
theless, the selection of seed and methods of cultivation have an influence on this trouble. 
If the disease should appear, the land should ])e freely treated with lime and soot, and no 
crop allied to the cabbage or turnip should be grown on the plot for three years. Every 
affected stalk or root should be destroyed by tire. 

Inferiok Chaff. —Memliers called attention to the inferior eliaff being sold in Adelaide. 
Some of this was considered to be injurious to stock, and members thought its sale should 
be prevented. 


Wiiltinga, May 7. 

(Average annual rainfall, 25lin.) 

Present. —IMrssrs, Fengillv (eliair), Bimiey, Allen, Burton, Wave, Bigg, and Hughes 
{Hon. 8ee.). ‘ ‘ ‘ 

CiTRCiTLio Beetre.— The Chairman reported that a large number of his young fruit 
trees laid died as a result of the bark being strijvped from the twigs by some insect or 
grub. It was suggested that it was curcnlio beetle, and spraying was advised, or, as 
another retnedy, to fix circular ]>iece.s of tin, made saucer-shaped, around the stems of 
the trees. 

Potatoes. —A discussion took place on potato-growing. Bismarcks were the heaviest 
crop]>ers in this district, but suffered from blight more than other varieties last year. 
Mr. Bigg mentioned that a few years ago on a piece of new swampy ground he grew a 
raarvelious crop of Snow-flakes ; the tops w'ere unusually tall and rank ; the yield w-orked 
out at over 30 tons to the acre. In a good many eases the tubers had to be put end-ways 
into a kerosine bucket, and weighed 21bs. to 3lbs. each. In spite of the enormous yield 
the quality w'as excellent. 

Strawberries. —Mr. Bigg tabled some fine strawberries, the result of the heavy rains 
ea;rly iii jMareli, 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT, 

Frances, April 22. 

Present. —Messrs. Oarracher (chair), F., A., and Oeo. Holmes, Baldock, Tompkins, 
and Feineler (Hon. Sec.). 

Poultry. —A paper on poultry was read by Mr. F. A. Holmes. “ It is acknowledged 
that South Australia is^an ideal country for the production of high-class poulti’y. The 
wonderful develo]>meiit of the past few years has proved that no other portion of the 
world i.s more favored in this respect; hut although great strides have been made the 
industry is still in its infancy in this State. The .safest w-ay for the beginner to start 
is on a small scale, either by purchasing a setting or more of eggs and getting broody 
hens to hatch them, or by Iniying a few hens and a cockerel from a reliable i>reeder. Both 
ways have their advantages, but I would recommend the former. By getting several 
settings of eggs and rearing the chicks you are gaining experience all the time they are 
growing, and experience is the only thing that can ensure success. If you start by pur¬ 
chasing growm-up fowls, I would advise buying about half a dozen two-year-old hens 
and a cockerel from a reliable breeder. You will get hens that age much cheaper than 
if they are a year younger,, and besides you can reckon that they are fairly good if he keeps 
them two seasons. Bo not be afraid to buy a cockerel from the same breeder if be is 
a reliable man; and if you do not think he is a reliable do not have anything to do with 
him. A cockerel is better if bred from the same strain, provided it is not too closely 
related. You can take great liberties in mating poultry as long as you know they are 
and have been perfectly healthy, and are strong in constitution. Cockerels mated with 
two-year-old hens will give a larger percentage of pullets-^a great consideration—and 
the progeny is generally stronger and inoi*e robust than if they are bred from pullets. 
Secure the best you can, do not buy cheap, worthless stuff. I would impress on you 
to go slow at the commencement, gain your experience as you go along,'and do not invest 
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ntiich capital until 3 ’ou liave gained enough experience to waiTaiit it. Plenty of patience 
and pei'severaiice is required, as maj’ have maiw thisigs to discourage On 

starting out in the poultiy industry we have to decide what tiie objective will be, though 
I hardly tliink it necessary to dwell on this as all of us will be after eggs as the source 
of }>roduction. This is the one- of most importance to build up a paying Imsiiiess. Bight 
away select the very best stock from proved good laying stT'ains. Ant^one can have 
eggs ill spring and summer timt , but to get winter eggs is mueli diiferent. If ,yoii wish 
to get eggs when they are at a high price \mu must hatch the chick at the^ riglit time, 
which will be about 8 e|)tember. Then you have them starting to lay in March. Do 
not hatch an^dhing out after November, as yon will only disaiipointed. The chicks 
as a rule are wasters, and generally speaking the^- are nothing but breeding grounds for 
vermin and disseminatoi*s of diseases in various foimis. I admit it is dithciilt to get many 
broody’’ hens so earl}^ as that, and so one would need to use an incubator to hatch manj" at 
the required time. For eggs alone the Mt^diteri-anean breeds are best, and tlie White Leghorn 
stands out from ail the otliers. We have to take the (Government laying competi¬ 
tions in support of this. Maiyy people have an objection to them because the^^ on 
ha 3 ^stacks, into gardens, and. everywhere they are not wanted ; but .1 think this is because 
the^^ are bungiyu experience is that if they get enough to eat the\" are very little 
more trouble than the heavier breeds. If jmii wish a dual-purpose breed, then I’oii must 
take the prettilj-^-marked Silver W^mndottes or the massive Black Orpingtons : both 
of tliese breeds, besides being good table birds are proved good laj^ers. I would like 
to emphasize the fact that there are White Leghorns, Silver Wyandottes, and Black 
Orpingtons ivhich are no better than any other breeds, and it is not so niueli a matter 
of breed ; the question of strain is most important, and the crux of the situation. Wdien 
you have a small flock built up from a noted strain, always keep your eyes open for the 
llveljg biiS 3 " hen. Those with a line narrow head, bold prominent eye, smooth face, 
and, unlike the old proverb, late to bed and early to rise, these are the ones to keep and 
breed from. Cull out those which do not come near this standard and sell them early. 
It is the accepted rule not to keep hens over two years unless they are specially good. 
(GeneralIj" speaking a hen after she is two years old does not lay more than enough to 
pay for her feed. Of course this does not apply to your breeding stock, as you can breed 
from them up to four years old. Do not keep more cockerels than you require; two 
or three are quite sufficient to fertilise all the eggs an ordinary' farmer would want to 
liatch out in one season. It is recognised by all those who have made it a study that 
the pure-bred fowds are the best. A’ou will hear manj^ say that they have mongrel- 

bred fowls which lay as well as any jiure-bred ones. This is a mistaken idea altogether, 
as has been proved repeatedly in open competition. Most of us who have gone in for 
poultry-keeping on a small scale have to be content with the locality in which we are 
situated, but to those who are starting out in the business proper I would say, choose 
the best situation available on which to erect your pens for breeding purposes. Select 
a place where there is a good slope, the ground dry, and the soil of a porous nature. Wet 
ground, which consequentlj' means wet feet, is very injurious to fowls, and especially 
laying hens. You will want two or three breeding pens, each about 10ft. wide and 40ft. 
to 50ft. long. This will be large enough for seven to ten hens. The\^ can be made more 
cheaply if jmu ]:)ut a fairh' strong netting 3ft. high, and then a cheap large meali 3ft. 
on the top of this. The houses should face the moming sun, open in front about 4ft. 
bin. to 5ft. high, perches about ISin. from the goriind. Shade, too, is a necessity in 
Slimmer. Artificial shade is provided at the Roseworthy comjietitions by erecting small 
shelters with bagging. Feeding is all important, as it does not matter how good a laying 
strain you have if the}?' are not properly fed. The old saying, ‘ Half the ]>reed goes 
down the throat,' fully applies here. Many make the mistake of onij^ giving enough 
food to keep fowls in fair condition,and not a little over to manufacture eggs. The feed¬ 
ing practised at Roseworthyq and described in the May issue of the Journal, can hardly 
be improved upon. Of course, this can be altered slightly; for instance, an^' kind of 
meat will do instead of meat meal. The much despised rabbit makes an excellent sub¬ 
stitute, and for green feed almost any refuse from the garden, such as cabbage, lettuce, 
and turnip leaves and so forth. Plenty of scratching litter in the pens is first class to 
give them exercise to keep up bodily heat to promote laying. When penned up you 
must also supply them with a set of teeth in the shape of something to grind their food 
with. Broken china or glass is one of the best, but when you have to provide for a large 
number it is better to get sharp flint grit, which can be obtained very eheapty, as also 
can shell-forming substances, which must be provided. There are various tonics which 
are beneficial in summer time, such as Epsom salts (one packet to 25 fowls), and Douglas 
mixture, whicli is easy and cheap to make. Water should be pure and wholesome, and 
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Bliould never be left standing in the sun to get hot, as .it is likely to cause bowel trouble. 
I alwa^j's keep some permanganate of potash, putting a small quantity in a whisky bottle 
of water to make a stock solution, and \vhen about to take water to the pens, just put 
a little ill the bucket of water to give it a slightly pinkish tinge. This is cpiite harmless, 
and an excellent preventive against disease spreading by the water being contaminated. 
It is always wise to guard against any developments of this kind. In winter time, when 
setting a hen, make the nest in a box, but in spring scoop out a hollow in the ground, 
put a little soft straw, or, better still, dry grass. I always have them in a small house 
so that otlier fowls cannot disturb them, and so that they cannot get away the first time 
or two they come off the nest. Having thus jirepared for ‘biddy' to put in her 21 days 
of solitary, I go at night and remove her from where she went broody, put her on the 
prepared nest with dummy eggs, cover the nest over with a bag until the second night 
after, and just before dark on that second night, I remove the bag and let her come off 
to feed and drink, and she will almost invariably return to the nest. When I find her 
taking kindly to her new quarters I let her come off to feed, and then change good eggs 
with the dummies, and rarely have any trouble with them. I ffnd it better to always 
keep them covered, letting them come off every evening for feed and water. Insect 
powder should be sprinkled on them occasionally, for w'hen they are setting vermin breeds 
very quickly. I usually set two hens at a time so that if the eggs are not all fertile .you 
can put themi under the one lien ; also if the hatches are not very large, let one hen mother 
the lot. When the chicks are hatched they should be left from 36 hours to 48 houi's 
without feeding. Oatme^al, hreadenmibs, or prepared chicken meal is the best in the 
early stages, the first for preference. Be careful not to give sloppy foods, as it will cause 
bowel trouble. If they get wrong with this, give a little ground charcoal in their food. 
In about three weeks cracked wkeat can be given, and at five whole wheat if you like.” 
[The writer then referred to artificial incubation, diseases, the results of the egg-laying 
competition at Koseivorthy, and the magnitude of the poultry industry of America, 
for whicli we cannot find space,—Ei).] 


liybyljolite. May 19. 

(Average annual rainfall, 22in.) 

Present. —Messrs. Bradley (chair), G. H. and Hahn, Pettit, Smith, Kuhne, Lloyd, 
Scott (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Pickling Seed Wheat. —The Hon. Secretary read a paper on this subject from page 
861 of the May issue, and discussion followed. Mr. Bradley considered that a 1 per cent, 
solution of bluestone was not strong enough for this district, and he therefore used a 2 
per cent, solution. He advocated pickling on a floor made of well-rammed earth after¬ 
wards tar-dressed. It was made slightly concave, and was the cheapest floor to prepare in 
this district. Mr. Hahn always used a 1 per cent, solution and had very little trouble from 
.smut. He thought the weaker solution better, as it seemed strong enough to destroy the 
spores and was not so detrimental to the germination of the grain as a strong solution. 
Although he dipped his seed, he believed that it was better to pickle on the floor. Mr. 
Lloyd said that on Yorke Peninsula he used a 2 per cent, solution, allowing lOgalls, of 
wafer to four bags of wheat. They kept on turning the grain on the floor until all the 
liquid was absorbed. The grain was then dried with two shovelfuls of quicklime to the 
bag. This also seemed to check takeall. In answer to a cpiestion as to why seed sown 
in diy soil without being pickled showed very little smut, the Hon. Secretary thought 
that the wiieat germinated at a higher temperature than the smut spores, and became 
too hard for them afterwards to attack. Mr. Hahn thought the smut spores germinated 
first and then perished. [Smut spores will germinate with considerably less moisture 
than wheat, and w'hen seed is sown in w^hat is called dry soil there will,' in most cases, 
be sufficient moisture to start the spores. If the wheat does not germinate w^ithin a short 
time the smut fungus must perush,— Ed.] 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Tile WeatlieT In June. 

Mr. E. Brotnfey, the divisional officer o£ the Meteorological Department, 
notes that—“ t ke weather during June has been, on the whole, mild ; many 
days, especiatf during the latter part, were very pleasant, and some almost 
springlike in ch^a mcter. These conditions, coupled with the fact that splendid 
rains Avexe leeon'ded over the Northern Areas, have further advanced the 
prospects oi a mother good season. The high-pressure, system wars displaced 
on the 7th hy a southern disturbance, which, in conjunction vvitli monsoonal 
influences, hroug'kt splendid rains over the northern pastoral country and 
the upper northern agricultural areas, and also heavy falls m the South- 
East, but ekewiwe the amounts were only light to moderate. On the 13tli 
high-pressure conditions rapidly became established over Australia, and 
temporarily fine md frosty weather resulted. Monsoonal influences, however, 
again developed, luid rain set in over the far north and north-eastern pastoral 
country. Anotker disturbance which moved over the State on the 20th 
brought the best rain for the month. Every telegraph station, with the 
exception of thos^e on the extreme west coast, received a splendid downpour ; 
80 stations recorded over lin., and several over 2in. The maximum fall 
was 2-95in. at Part Pirie. During the remainder of the month low-pressure 
waves passed along the ocean in rapid succession, bringing iinsettied condi¬ 
tions, with keary showers and thunderstorms, interspersed, however, with 
intervals of temp^orariiy fine, mild, and pleasant weather.'* 


Searing of Eatobs. 

“By the system of searing,” saj's John Wrighton in the Agricultural 
Journal {LondoDi^, we seldom lose a lamb. In all respects searing is better 
than ‘ drawittg; as it prevents all bleeding and entads less snfferinfg.' I 
was accustomed to drawing in my earlier farming years. It W'as always 
done when the la mbs were only a few days old, and briefly consisted in holding 
the unfortunate sirimal firmly by its four legs held together in pairs, the 
parts being thus exposed to the operator. The top oi the scrotum was 
amputated, and tie drawing was effected by the teeth, the ‘ colds ’ being 
tightly held by Ungers of both hands. This must have entailed much un¬ 
necessary pain, which is to a great degree prevented by the clamp and the 
searing-iron. Tire lamb is seated on a bench, and the necessary amputation, 
mnd exposure of the testes is first rapidly performed. The testes are drawn 
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out, tlie clamp applied, and tlie severance eHeeted bv the searing-iron. Tlie 
' cords' are returned, and an emollient is used to soothe the parts, and tlie 
lariib is liberated. There is little swelling when the operation is skilfully 
performed, and the lamb soon seems to forget it.’"* 


intensive Caltivation. 

In Asia, Avliere the records of the oldest civilisation are found, the surviva 
of the fittest has compelled intensive cultivation. The island kingdom of 
Japan has but 21,321 scpiare miles of cultivated land to support a population 
approximating 50,000,000 inhabitants. This is an average of 2,277 people 
to the square mile. The land also supports 2,600,000 head of cattle and 
horses. This would average no less than 142 people and seven cattle and 
horses for every 40 acres. Such congested population compels intensive 
land cultivation for mere maintenance. 


British HalryfariiieFs’ Show. 

The thirty-fifth annual show of the British Dairyfarmers" Association 
will be held in the Royal Agricultural Hall, London, on October 4th to 7th. 
inclusive. Entip^ forms have come to hand from the Acting Trade Com¬ 
missioner ill London, and special provision is made for colonial butter as 
follows:—Class A.—Salt butter, one box, eontaining not less than 56lbs. 
{entry fee, 10s.).-—First prize, silver medal and £5 ; second prize, bronze 
medal and £3 ; third prize, £2. Class B.—Fresh butter, one box, containing 
not less than 56lbs. (entry fee, IC's.).—First prize, silver medal and £5 ; second 
prize, bronze medal and £3 ; third prize, £2. As entries close in London 
on September 5th, or with an additional fee of 50 per cent, at noon on Sep¬ 
tember 10th, they should be dispatched not later than August 1st. Entry 
forms have been distributed to the various factories, and the manager of the 
Government Produce. Department will attend to all shipping and staging 
arrangements on tlieir behalf. Butter for this show should be packed in 
good, well-made plain boxes, carefully Avrapped in bagging, before being 
forAvarded to tlie AA^orks, Port Adelaide. The maker's name and a notification 
as to the class for AAdiich the butter is intended should be legibly branded 
on the outer covering. The butter must be delivered at the sIioaa^ in London 
by October 3rd, wEich means that exhibits must be in the depot, Port Ade¬ 
laide, by the first week in 'August at the latest. This show' is an excellent 
medium for advertising the dairying industry -of the State. ■ Several South 
Aiistralia/n factories have received first 'and other prizes in former years.' 
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Mr. E. Bromley, the divisioual officer of the Meteorological Department, 
notes that—The weather during June has been, on the whole, mild ; many 
days, especially during the latter part, were very pleasant, and some almost 
sprin.glike in character. These conditions, coupled with the fact that splendid 
lains were recorded over the Northern Areas, have further advanced the 
prospects of anotlier good season. The high-pressure system was displaced 
on the 7 th by a southern disturbance, which, in conirmetion with monsoonal 
iriftiieiices, tu'oiigiit splendid rains over the northern pastoral country and 
the upper northern agricultural areas, and also heavy falls in the South- 
East, but elsewliete the amounts were only light to moderate. On the 13tli 
high-pressure conditions rapidly became established over Australia, and 
temporarily fine and frosty weather resulted. Monsoonal influences, however, 
again, developied, and rain set in over the far north and north-eastern pastoral 
coiintiT. Another disturbance which moved over the State on the 20tli 
brought the best rain for the inontli. Every telegraph station, ■■with the 
exception of those on, the extreme west coast, received a splendid downpour ; 
80 stations recorded over lin.. and several over 2in. The maximum fall 
\vas 2-95in. at Po,rt Pirie. -During the remainder of the month low-pressure 
waves passed along the ocean in rapid succession, bringing unsettled condi¬ 
tions, with heavy showers and thunderstorms, interspersed, however, with 
intervals of temporarily fine, mild, and pleasant ' '.ather.'"’ 


Searing of Lambs. , ' ■ ' ' 

''By the ,system'of searing,” says John Wrighton in'the AgrieuUtiral 
Journal (London), we seldom lose a Iamb. In all respects searing is better 
than / drawing,' -as it prevents ail bleeding -and entails less siifiering.^ I 
"was aecustomed to drawing in my earlier farming years. It was always 
done when the Iambs were only a few days old, and briefly consisted in holding 
the' unfortunate -animal firmly by^ its four legs held together in pairs, the 
parts being, thus exposed to the operator. The top of the-scrotum was 
amputated,, and the drawing' was efiected by the teeth, the ' cords ^ being 
tightly field by, fingers,of both- hands. This must have entailed much un¬ 
necessary pain, which is to ■a great degree prevented by the clamp and the 
searing-iron. The la-mb-is s-eated on a bench, and the necessary, amputation, 
«a exposure of the testes is firstrapidly performed.' ■ The testes are dxuwn 
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out, the clamx3 apx3lied, and the severance effected by the searing-iron. The 
' cords ' are returned, and an einoliient is used to soothe the parts, and the 
lamb is liberated. Tliere is little swelling when the operation is skilfully 
performed, and tlie lamb soon seems to forget it/" 


Intensive Ciiltlvatson. 

In Asia, where the records of the oldest civilisation are found, the surviva 
of the fittest has compelled intensive cultivation. The island kingdom of 
Japan has but 21,321 square miles of cultivated land to support a population 
approximating 50,000,000 inhabitants. This is an average of 2,277 people 
to the square mile. The land also supports 2,600,000 head of cattle and 
horses. This would average no less than 142 ]3eople and seven cattle and 
horses for every 40 acres. Such congested population compels intensive 
land cultivation for mere maintenance. 


Britlsli Bairyfariners’ Sliow. 

Tlie thirty-fifth annual show of the British Dairyfarmers" Association 
will be held in the Royal Agricultural Hall, London, on October 4th to 7th. 
inclusive. Entry forms have come to hand from the Acting Trade Com¬ 
missioner in London, and special provision is made for colonial butter as 
follows :—Class A.—Salt butter, one box, containing not less tlian 56lbs. 
(entry fee, IDs.).—First prize, silver medal and £5 ; second prize, bronze 
medal and £3 ; third prize, £2. Class B.—Fresh butter, one box, containing 
not less than 56[hs. (entry fee, JCs.).—First ]3rize, silver medal and £5 ; second 
prize, bronze medal and £3 ; tliird x)rize, £2. As entries close in London 
on September otli, or with an additional fee of 50 per cent, at noon on Sep¬ 
tember lOtlq they should be dispatclied not later tlian August 1st. Entry 
forms luive been distrilmted to the various factories, and the manager of the 
Government ProdiU'e. Department will attend to all sliipping and staging 
arrangements on their behalf. Butter for this show sliould be packed in 
good, well-made plain boxes, carefully wraj^ped in bagging, liefore being 
forwarded to the works, Port Adelaide. The maker’s name and a notification 
as to the class for which the butter is intended should be legibly branded 
on the outer covering. The butter must foe delivered at the show in London 
by October 3rd, which means that exhibits must be in tlie depot, Port Ade¬ 
laide, by the first week in August at the latest. This show is an excellent 
medium for advertising the dairying industry of the State. Several Soutli 
Australian fa.etories liave received first 'and other prizes in former years. 
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Tlie Cork indnsiry. 

It lias often been urged that Australia, which produces such excellent 
wines, should also grow the corks for stoppering the wine bottles. The climate 
wliicli suits the vine will also in most cases suit the cork tree. Mr. F. de 
Casteila (the Government Viticulturist of Victoria) has recorded, in the June 
niiinber of tlie Journal of Agriculture of that State, the result of his inquiries 
into the cork industry in Portugal. The cork oak is grown commercially 
ill that country, in Spain, and in parts of southern France. The annual 
production in Portugal is 50,000 tons of dry cork, valued at £813,290, and 
the yield ainoiints on an average to over 3Cs. per acre yearly, exclusive of 
the value of the acorns for pig feed. The plantations usually occupy land 
too poor for ordiuar}’- agriculture, and even too poor for vines, and usually 
no labor is bestowed on the trees except for the removal of the bark. Tlie 
reason why the industry has never been established iiere or in Victoria is 
doubtless the long period of waiting required. The first stripping for the 
removal of ‘‘ virgin cork ” takes place between the fifteenth and twentieth 
year of growth. This is necessary to allow for the expansion of the trunk 
and larger branches, and the first important stripping from a commercial 
point of view occurs eight or ten years later. After this the bark is removed 
regular!}’ at intervals of nine or ten years. Skill and great care are required 
to avoid damaging the tree. The sheets of bark are taken to the factory, 
graded, boiled, and reduced to the flat condition known in the trade as “ cork 
wood.” A few fine cork trees have been grown in various parts of Victoria 
and South Australia, so that there is no doubt of the suitability of the climate. 
“ Tlie industry,’'’ sa}^s Mr. de Casteila, belongs to the domain of forestry 
rather than to that of agriculture or horticulture. The production may 
be considered almost indefinite, since the life of the tree, in spite of the regular 
removals of cork, is generally set down at over a couple of hundred years. 
Nor dees there appear to be any danger of over-production ; the world’s 
consumption of cork is increasing more rapidly than the supply, and good 
cork is becoming steadily scarcer. As a means of turning poor soils to more 
profitable account and at the same' time providing an excellent evergreen 
shelter tree, few. others can compete with it.” 


■Mare Fr^tits fr0iii Sows,. 

ProHficae-y of prodii.etion' is a- most desirable quality in all utility stock, 
and as this trait is largely iiereditary it is from highly productive stock that 
breeding .animals, should be chosen. . As an instance of this principle of.' 
hereditary fecundity in pigs the following facts are related :—.Mr. J. Williams,, 
.Marburton Road, 'S'eville, .has a ■ breeding sow-, ,a grade Berkshire,' ,which 
farrowed 101 pigs .withi'a four 'years and reared 91 of' the,iii. ' A you,n'g';'Sow 
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was purchased from him by Mr. John Smith, Avon, East Warburton. This 
sow had her first litter of eight pigs on September 10th, 1908. These, when 
fit, were sold as baconers for £20 Os. Id. Concentrated food, such as bran, 
pollard, and biscuit refuse, was purchased for them to the value of £6 6s. 9d., 
and on this was also fattened a 2601b. pig that was killed and cured on the 
farm. A second litter of 10 was farrowed on April 25th, 1909. Nine of these 
were sold for £18 9s. 6d,, and one weighing 12 libs, was killed for home use. 
Feed to the further cost of £6 6s. was used in growing these. The sow had 
a third litter of 15 on August 28th. Of these 10 were well-grown when seen 
on February 3rd, 1910, and two had been sold for £3 9s. 2d. This sow, there¬ 
fore, farrowed 30 strong pigs within 12 months, 17 of which were sold at a 
profit of £23 9s. 2d. Besides this, she paid for the raising of the household 
supply of 3801bs. of pork and bacon, and her second yeaiA work begins with 
12 young ones to sell, against eight of the previous year. With such breeding- 
stock as this, and reasonable care, pigs can be made a very profitable side 
issue on the dairy him.—-Journal of Agrieulture of Victoria. 


Insecticide Hevice for Cattle. 

A Nebraska inventor, The Scientific American reports, has carried the auto* 
matic idea to the extent of enabling live stock themselves to apply insecticide 
or soothing oil to parts that are irritated or affected by vermin. The inven¬ 
tion consists of a rubbing post in which is a reservoir filled with the insecticide, 
and which may be placed at any suitable place convenient to the live stock. 
The rubbing post is formed with a central reservoir, in which the oil is kept. 

“Between this and the outer casing of the post is a felt-like filling. A wick 
serves to carry the oil from the reservoir to this filling. The outer casing 
of the post is perforated, so that when the animal rubs against it the oil will 
exude from the perforations and be spread upon the affected part. 


Me^lstratioia of Stallions. 

Throughout a number of the American States stringent legislation is in 
operation to protect the horse-breeding industry. Wisconsin was one of the 
first to legislate to provide for the registration and examination of stallions, 
and the breeder who uses an unsound or mongrel stallion has to thank his 
carelessness alone for any unsatisfactory results. No stallion is allowed to be 
used for service until registered by the authorities, and every stallion must be 
certified as sound by a veterinary, or the owner must swear an affidavit before 
it can be registered. The certificate of registration describes the stallion as 
^" pure-bred,"" grade^' (that is one parent was a pure-bred), “ cross-bred,” or 
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?Tio:n"re] or seriil:)as the ease may be, and every bill or poster issued by the 
owiier must contain a copy of this certificate in bold type, and the name of the 
stallii'in, must be preceded by his classitication—This '' pure-bred/' '' grade, 
iiioiigrel'' &-e. Further, the owner must post up at the stables where the 
horse is kept similar notices. The person who utilises the service of a. horse 
o'flicially described as mongrel must have curious ideas on stock-breeding, 
vet the Wisconsin authorities in 1909 registered 22 mongrel stallions. The 
effect of these laAVS, which have been in operation since January, 1906, is now 
being shown, it having taken some years to educate breeders up to the purport 
of the law. On September 18th, 1909, there were 1,319 licences for pure-bred 
stallions in operation, and 1,836 for- stallions not pure-bred. In 1906 only 
35 per cent, of the stallions registered were pure-bred, while in 1909 the per¬ 
centage had risen to 42. 


■Gliiyas Wlisat in Africa. 

The Cape AgTicultural Department some three years back introduced 
seed of several rust-resisting wheats from South Australia. Of these Gluyas 
has given by far the most satisfactory results, and the May, 1910, official 
reports on experiments contain the followingThe 1908 reports show 
that Gluyas wheat is one of the best of recent introductions, and its virtues 
include C|iiality, ^ueld, and rust-resistance.« In 1909, although it is still 
rapidl}’’ gaining in favor and many of the reports are of a very flattering 
nature and eulogise its rust-resisting and yielding properties, a good many 
report rust, which, however, in nearly every case can be traced to late sowing, 
and it is also possible that the seed may not be true in all cases.''' Gluyas 
wheat has also given very good results in- the Transvaal and British East 
Africa, but the report quoted above suggests that the change of environment 
is beginning to affect its powers of rust-resistance. It is probable tliat unless 
the work of selection is continued in South Africa this wheat will gradually 
lose its special character of resistance to rust. The effect of change of climate 
in this respect is shown by the susceptibility of the Durum wheats to rust 
in South Africa. These' wheats were imported on account of their freedom 
from rust in other countries, but have proved a complete failure at the Cape. 


Tbe Fooii of Birds, 

Tke Journal of ike Board oj Agriculture (England) for May contains anuiii- 
niary of investig-ations into the feeding-habits of the rook wdffch is of interest. 
It is generally supposed that th-e foo-d of the rook consists very largely - of 
beetle-s;, insect larvae, and earthworms,, but the bulk of the food found in the 
gilzards of JiSl birds which...were, examined consisted of grain.The'investi- 
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gation was undertaken by Mr. W. E. Collinge, M.Sc., and specimens were 
as far as possible obtained eaeli month from every county in England and 
Wales. Mr. Collinge was astonished at the small proportion of animal food 
found in the gizzards. For the 12 months it averaged only 15 per cent, 
of the total food contents. In addition to the specimens obtained in 1909, 
the results of 58 specimens previously examined and 141 specimens examined 
by Mr. D. T. Thring in 1908 are tabulated. This shows that of the food 
contents of these 830 birds 67-5 per cent, consisted of grain; 3-5 per cent, 
of seeds, fruits, and other vegetable substances ; 15 per cent, of wire worms 
and other insects ; 10*5 per cent, of earthworms; and 3*5 per cent, of mis¬ 
cellaneous food. Similar investigations in this State into the feeding habits 
of the sparrow; starling, blackbird, &c., would be of considerable value. 


Sodlsini Cyanide for Fumigation of Trees. 

Professor Wogliim, of the Californian Department of Agriculture, reports 
on experiments in respect to the use of sodium cyanide instead of potassium 
cyanide in the fumigation of trees. In view of his definite statement as to 
its safety, efficacy, and cheapness, the question is one of great interest to 
our citrus-growers. He says—'' Potassium cyanide, when absolutely pure, 
produces 100 per cent. gas. Sodium cyanide of equal purity will produce 
133 per cent, gas, or one-third more than the potassium. Results obtained 
by use of sodium have proven just as satisfactory as potassium in the 
killing power on the different scales. The cost of the best sodium is 3 cents 
to 4 cents a pound more than potassium. The sodium produces at least 
25 per cent, more gas, saving thereby from 6 cents to 7 cents on each pound. 
It is therefore readily noticeable that its use will save considerable money. 
Should its use become general the price would naturally decrease, coming 
as low as potassium, and, in time, entirely supplanting that chemical agent. 
In the purchase of cyanide it always pays to get the best—some which does 
not contain salt. As soon as salt creeps into the cyanide it means a great 
loss of gas.'" 


Agriciilteral Education in Japan. 

In an interesting article on Agriculture in Japan in the Detroit Free Press 
Mr. Frank G. Carpenter reviews the situation of agriculture in that country, 
and among other things refers to the steps which are being taken to educate 
the farmers there. '' The farmers of Japan,"'' he tells us, are rapidly changing. 
There are public schools everywhere, and the boys and girls of the country 
communities attend them. Nearly every man can read and write, and 
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nf tbe iaiidliolders know what is going on as to scientific ciiitmitioin. 
j;,,. r:;i)veriicierit is doing a great deal along the lines of agricultural educa- 
rhsri. It lias big agriciiitural colleges at Tokyo and Saproro ; and there- 
<.re thirtv-six smaller colleges which are teaching theoretical and practical 
fa rilling in tlie towns and prefectures. There are special colleges at Kyoto 
deyoted to the art of silk culture, and instruction is also given in tea-raising 
and in the other specialities of Japan. The Goyernment has 310 travelling- 
lecturers, who go from town to town and from district to district preaching-, 
advancecl agTicultiire to the farmers, and instructing them as to insects,, 
fertilisers, and various crops. Some of these men are present at every agri- 
ciiltnxal show, and attend also to the experimental farming carried on at: 
the public expense. Japan has now more than 2fX) experiment stations, 
and there are other experiment stations established by the farmers themselves. 
The fii'St of these stations were organised by men from our Agricultural 
Department, and there have been many American professors in the colleges. 
Among the experiment stations is one for the study of the tea plant and 
ol ail modes of curing the leaves and preparing them for the market. There 
is also an imperial silk farm and an imperial cattle and horse breeding 
establishments."'' 


I>ry Farming. 

The most fatal error in modern farming/" says D-r. ,Wm. Macdonald 
Dry Land Agronomist of Natal, '' is the careless preparation of the ground. 
Poor, shallow ploughing and the lack of after-cultivation of the soil are the 
two factors to which crop failure is largely due. It is impossible for any 
plant to withstand a severe drought wLen its roots lie in hard, dry soil. But 
put the same seed in deep, mellow earth, with a moisture-saving mantle, 
and it remains green after weeks of rainless weather. In the past the great 
mistake in South African agriculture has been over-irrigation, with little or 
no cultivation, and the soil soon becomes stagnant with a surplus supply of 
water. Simshine; and air are excluded,'the fertility of the land impaired, 
and the root system of the .crop often permanently injured- When farmers 
realise that most crops can be successfully grown on dry lands merely with 
good cuitivation they will hesitate before embarking upon expensive irriga¬ 
tion schemes, and will seriously study the problem of fetter tillage."" 


Co-operative Food Supplies. ' ' ' ' 

, The following extract from a New Orleans (U.S.A.) exchange is of interest 
*hA ,method ol solving,-the cost of .living was presented here to-day 
iii the .granting'of a charter to the Consumers" Household Supply Company. 
The movement was initiated here’ a few days ago with a capital of $50,o6o 
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and the announced purpose of purchasing a large farm and supplying the 
shareholders with many of the necessaries of life. In the beginning the 
products wall be vegetables, poultry, and eggs. Eventually the company 
intends to establish a supply of dairy and cattle products. The company will 
be operated on a purely mutual basis, with just enough profit charged to 
pay the expenses of operation. If the corporation proves satisfactory it 
is said it will be enlarged and take into its scope thousands of people.’' While 
the idea has great possibilities, especially in regard to supply of eggs and 
dairy products to shareholders, a great deal of care and tact on the part of 
the controllers of the company will be required. It is probable that in some 
of our large towns a scheme of this character could be worked, and it would 
imdoubtedly lessen the cost of living or give much better quality and wider 
vuiriety of food at no increase in outlay. 


Imports and Exports of Frotts and Plants. 

During the month of June 9,6I6bush. of fresh fruits, 93 packages of plants, 
12,747 bags of potatoes, and 52 bags of onions were inspected and admitted 
;at Adelaide under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act; 990biish. 
of bananas (chiefly overripe) were rejected and destroyed. The exports 
to inter-State markets comprised 7,660bush. of fresh fruits, 3,603pkgs. of 
vegetables, and 328pkgs. plants, also examined at Adelaide. In addition, 
.572bush. of fresh fruits were examined and passed for inter-State markets 
.at Clare, 228bush. of fresh fruits at Renmark, lOSbush. of fresh fruits at 
Wirrabara, and 7pkgs. of plants at Stirling West. Under the Commerce 
Act 2,059hush. of fresh fruits, 63pkgs. of preserved fruits, 451pkgs. of dried 
fruits, and 6pkgs. of plants were exported to oversea markets during the 
same period. These were distributed as follows :—For London, 248 cases 
oranges, 401pkgs. Lexias, and Ipkg. preserved fruit; for India and Bast, 
1,771 cases apples, 10 cases oranges, and 52pkgs. preserved fruit; for New 
Zealand, 30 cases of lemons, 10 cases preserved fruit, 50 cases dried fruit, 
and fipkgs. of plants. Under the Quarantine Act l,844pkgs. plants, seeds, 
bulbs, &c., were inspected and admitted from oversea sources. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT, 

Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and 
poultiy, insect and fungcid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. Enquiries received from the 
question-boxes established by Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All correspondence 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor, The Joumal of 
Agriculture^ Adelaide/’ 


Rocp IN Poultry. 

Belalie North ” writes—I have lost a number of fowls from some disease,, 
and I would like to have some information re same and remedy. Symptoms— 
Observed going about with mouth open, sneezing, and shaking head ; two 
died shortly after disease was discovered. Diphtheria powder blown down 
their throats seemed to relieve them. They are chicks three to four months 
old,” 

The Poultry Expert (Mr. D. F. Laurie) replies—The s^unptoms point 
to roup. The open mouth is probably caused by accumulation of cheesy 
matter cdiaracteristie of some forms of the disease. I recommend that any 
acciiniiiiation of cheesy matter be carefully removed and the parts dressed 
with powdered bluestone. A teaspoonful of olive oil, to which may be added 
three or four drops each of eucalyptus oil and kerosene, may be administered 
daily. All aSected fowls should be isolated, drinking vessels should be 
cleaned and scalded, and a few drops of kerosene added to the drinking 
water.” 

Weakness in Young Calf. 

Miltalie ” writes— What is the best treatment for a calf wliieli is very 
weak in its bowels about a week after being dropped ? ” 

The Government Veterinary Surgeon'(Mr. J. F. McEachran, M.R.C.V.S.) 
replies —Give from loz. to ::ozs. of castor oil to clear out the bowels. If 
hand-fed, a little lime-water can- be added to the milk.” 

Paralysis after Calving. 

Miitalie ” writes—"' What caused a cow, which -seemed in good health 
before calving, to be unable; to rise after,, and in about.a day died ? She 
hacithe e.ali iii' a paddock, and it was a rough night—the calf is strong and 

well’'* 

' 'The Government Veterinary Surgeon (Mr, J., P. McEachran, M.R.C.V.S.) 
.replies—“.Paralys,is following calving.” 
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Stallion and Entire Horse. 

''' Miltalie'' writes—“ What is the difference between a stallion and entire 
horse ? 

The Government Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. J. F. McEaehran, M.R.CVV.S.) 
replies—“ In Australia the two terms are practically synonymous. A stallion 
may be defined as a male horse kept for breeding purposes. An entire horse 
is one which has not been castrated.’^ 

Rupture in Young Pigs. 

“ Hartley "" writes—“ Would like to know the cause of young pigs being 
ruptured, and wfiiether it is advisable to cut them.'' 

The Government Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. J. F. McEachran, M.R.C.V.S.) 
replies—“ Cause, congenital. Treatment consists in reducing the rupture 
and castrating at the same time." 

Gall in Horse. 

Hartley " writes—Would like to know whether the horse has a gall." 

The Government Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. J. F. McEachran, M.R.C.V.S.) 
replies—The horse has no gall bladder." 

Anthrax. 

Petina " writes—“ Are cattle depastured on ground, where cattle had 
died from anthrax and were buried 6ft. deep, liable to get the disease ? " 

The Government Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. J. F. McEachran, M.R.C.V.S.) 
replies—'' Unless proper precautions have been adopted, yes." 

Chicken Pox in Poultry. 

" P. M.," Kangaroo Island—" Could you tell me what is the matter with 
m}^ fowls, as they are dying off very fast ? Some two months ago I noticed 
one hen with her head covered with growths similar to warts ; then one eye 
closed up. I washed her head and she seemed better, but younger ones 
are all dying. I am afraid the turkeys will get the same, as there is a lump 
coming under one eye." 

The Poultry Expert (Mr. D. F. Laurie) replies—" Your chickens are suffer¬ 
ing from chicken pox. Bathe the heads and affected parts with vinegar 
and water, and then apply carbolised glycerine (carbolic acid one part, 
glycerine 15 parts). Repeat again in a few^ days. The lump on turkey's 
eye is from another cause. You should cut open the lump, express the 
•core of hard, cheesy material, and dress cut with boracic acid." 

Scab in Potatoes. 

" J. T.,” Rendelsham, writes—" VTiat causes scab on potatoes ? Will 
scabby potato seed cause a crop of potatoes grown from same to be scabby ?" 

The Superintendent of Agriculture in the South-East (Mr. W. J. Cole- 
batch, B.Sc.) replies—" The term ' scab ^ is applied to various forms of 
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roiisli £‘x.ereseern'‘es on potato tubers. The scabby patches are characterised 
bv forinatioii oi a large anioiint of cork tissue, which is sometimes confined 
to the surface, 'whilst at other times it may penetrate some distance into- 
tiie substance of the tuber. One form of the disease is attributed to the 
invasion of a parasitic fungus known as Oosporo scabies. This is the more 
coiiimon form, in which more or less circular rough patches appear on the 
surface, and often increase to such an extent that the whole tuber becomes 
covered and sometimes cracks across, and is thereby depreciated in value. 
The fungus usually invades the tissues when the tubers are young and the 
skin soft. As a rule the quality of scabby pototaes is not much deteriorated^ 
and they are still suitable for table purposes. Not infrequently this form 
of ‘ scab ’ is mistaken for the swellings due to the potato ' eel worm' and 
other causes. Eoze has attributed another type of scab to a bacteria {Micro- 
cocms), and a third form, in which .large olive patches are seen on the surface 
of nearly full-grown tubers, has been ascribed to another fungus {Sorosporium. 
scabies). The inevitable confusion which arises from similarity in appearance 
of the different forms of ' scab' will no doubt account in large measure for 
the conflicting nature of the opinions held in regard to this disease by potato- 
growers. It is generally conceded, however, by those who have made a 
close study oi the matter that scabby potatoes should not be used for sets,, 
at any rate without being properly treated; nor should land on which sucli 
tubers have been raised be planted with potatoes for several seasons. It 
may be taken as proven that scabby seed will inoculate clean land, and that 
where infected potatoes and infected soil are used, separately or in combina¬ 
tion, a diseased crop is almost certain to be gathered. That form of the 
disease due to Oospom scabies is encouraged by the application of lime, wood 
ashes, ox farmyard manure, and is retarded by any substances such as sul¬ 
phate of ammonia, superphosphate of lime, kainit, muriate of potash, sulphate 
of potash, or dissolved bones, which render the soil more acid. Curiously 
enough, the addition of lime in the case of Sorosporiunt scabies is said to prevent, 
the disease. The pathogenic fungi have been known to exist in the soil 
for a period of six years without any host plant being present. In conclusion, 
it may he remarked the varieties vary widely in their susceptibility, the 
thicker skinned ones appearing to show greater resisting powers than the 
thin-skinned tubers.^'’ ■ ' . ■ ■ 

“ Batura Metel.'’ 

'' tl. P./" Green s Plains West—The plant you send is Datura Metel, indige- 
■nous, in the Mediterranean region and India. It' is not uncommon' on the 
plains near Adelaide, and would probably be poisonous if animals 'were hungry 
"enough to ,eat much of it.: It is closely allied to D. Stramonium, the Thorn 
Apple or De'vil" Apple, which is a proclaimed, plant, and has a very bad reputa- 
'■ tion. ' . ' ■ 
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SoEE Shoulders in Horses. 

Under this heading in our last issue, in replying to R. G.'’^ Port Broughton, 
the following was quoted in error as being an application recommended by 
the Government Veterinary Surgeon :—'' Bulpliate of zinc, loz. ; sugar of 
lead, loz. ; water, loz. ; and mix.” This should read—Sulphate of zinc, 
loz. ; sugar of lead, loz.; water, 1 quart ; and mix. 

Brackish Water for Poultry. 

'' Leghorn ” writes—We are starting a poultry farm, and have selected 
a site on which we intend to build runs, &c., adjacent to wbich there is a 
spring of water which is a little brackish (good stock water), and from which 
it is our intention to water the poultry. Is it, in your opinion, necessary 
to have rainwater for this purpose, and would the brackish water be detri¬ 
mental to the fowls ? 

The Poultry Expert (Mr. D. F. Laurie) replies—The wmter will probably 
suit the fowls bred on the premises. The percentage of salts may be too 
great for poultry obtained from other parts. The easiest method of ascer¬ 
taining the facts of the case is to procure a few common hens, enclose them 
and supply with the spring water only.” 

Lucerne-Growing. 

In reply to a question by “ E. M. W.” re lucerne-growing, Mr. S. McIntosh 
(Manager Murray Bridge Experimental Farm) says—Lucerne is not par¬ 
ticular as to the class of soil as long as the tap-root gets down a fair depth ; 
but without the aid of irrigation the soil should be of such a nature as to 
retain the natural moisture, at the same time possessing a slow but perfect 
drainage, as the plant does not like ' w^et feet.^ Fallow the land intended 
for sowing, and work it thoroughly as you would do for a good wheat crop, 
making sure that all weeds are eradicated. Use a dressing of icwt. mineral 
or bone super, per acre a week or so before planting the seed ; then barrow 
and roll. On ordinary soils drill in from 121bs. to 15lbs. of South Australian 
or guaranteed Hunter River seed ; failing these, secure imported Provence. 
Seed must be covered as shallow as is possible. Followr with a light roller 
to press down the top soil and ensure the seed getting a fair start in life. 
Wlien you do not intend to irrigate, sow in April or May for preference, 
so that the plant may make root during the winter, and tlms be in a position 
to survive a dry spell in the late spring or early summer. Let the first growth 
attain a height of from 6in, to Sin. before cutting, which should (unless the 
locality is a late wet one) lie left on the ground to serve as a dry mulch by 
so doing you will obtain stronger growth to follow-. Around Jamestowm 
it should not be too late to try a small area even now, provided the soil is 
ready and in perfect tilth, Lc., fit for an onion bed. With irrigation plant 
either in May or September, the former for preference. The land should 
be graded, with if possible a fall of from, 2in. to Bin. in the chain according 
to its density; then ploughed and worked over before seeding. Do not have 
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tile plots more than 5 ebaiiis in length. With the 'sprinkler' the grade 
does not matter. Personally, I am not imbued with the latter method of 
watering any area over an acre in extent. At Pekina we are flooding for 
a length of 4| chains on 2giii. of water for the first watering on tvell-gracled 

Redwater in Cows after Calving. 

“ Sutherlands '' writes—" (1)1 would like to know the best remedy for red- 
water in cows after calving.' I also have a cow which 24 hours after calving 
collapsed. After taking her into a stable she lay down as if she were dead 
for two days—very much blown up the second day. During the third day 
she passed water, when she gradually got round again, and is now better. 
(2) Would like to know the cause." 

The Government Teterinary Burgeon (Mr. J. F. McEachran, M.R.C.Y.B.) 
replies—" (1) Give the affected cow lib. Epsom salts and lib. treacle dis¬ 
solved in a quart of lukewarm water. Afterwards give a teaspoonfiil of 
sulphate of iron and loz. of common salt in the food three times daily. Feed 
with wholesome, easily-digested food. (2) Varioiis^—low condition, weakness 
exposure, wet and cold, injuries to organs during calving, &c." 

BtranctLes in Horses. 

" Sutlierlands " writes—" I would like to liave a remedy for my horses, 
wi'iicli are suffering from strangles." 

' The Government Veterinary Burgeon (Mr. J. F. McEacliran, M.R.C.V.S.) 
replies—" Isolate the affected animals. Feed with bran mashes, and, if 
possible, green feed. Give the horses a dessertspoonful each of powdered 
saltpetre and hyposulphite of soda in the drinking water three times daily. 
Bub the throat and between the jaws w'ith stimulating liniment, e.g., Elliman's 
embrocation. It is preferable to allow’ the abscess between the jaws to 
burst itself, but if it comes to a point the ow’ner may lance it with a clean 
lance or knife. Aftervrards allow free discharge, and keep clean with mild 
antiseptic wash. Horses should be kept in clean, • healthy surroundings, 
and the premises should be thoroughly cleansed and disinfected." 

Breeds OF Poultry FOR New Districts. 

“ T- E.'H.," Butler, writes—" Situated, as wre are, in these new districts,,, 
awray. from" markets, &e., I think it would pay us best to keep and breed 
table'poultry rather than .the lighter egg-producing fowl. I have a fair 
iock of . White Leghorns, and ask your advice as to which is the best breed 
of the' heavier kinds, to cross with, those I have' to produce a good table bird, 
and, at .tli'e same time be^ fair layers." 

■'The, Poultry .Expert (Mr. D. F. Laurie) replies—".You will'find a cross 
betw’eeii, the" White Leghorn cock and Black Grpington hens suit you .very 
well. White Wyandottes are' gocd. aii-Tound 'birds, fair' layers, and good for 
„the table.,,, ^ I, however, prefer pure breeds, and'think y,ou will do well," to,' get,' 
either Wyand,ottes,' o,r',''Black'Orp'ingtom, and'breed and-keep them, .pure." 
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WHEAT IMPROVEMENT. 


No. I, 

By Wm. Angus, B.Sc., Director of Agriculture. 

During the last half century or so a consider¬ 
able amount of work has been done in the matter 
of wheat improvement, but, considering the im¬ 
portance of wheat as an article of human food, 
one is surprised that even more has not been 
accomplished in this most interesting field of 
work. Of late years there lias been a great increase 
in the use of wheat among Eastern nations, and 
there has been expressed some concern that the 
increase in production is not likely to keep pace 
with the increase in population; indeed, it has 
been predicted that within a comparatively short 
time the wheat production of the world will be quite inadequate to meet the 
demand. How far this state of ahairs is likely to arise does not concern us 
in this article; but the mere possibility of its occurrence is disquieting, and 
brings borne to us the need for still greater endeavor to improve the produc¬ 
tion of this staple article of food. 

Improvement becomes possible through tlie tendency of the plant to 
variation. These variations may arise naturally ; that is, the tendency 
to vary may be peculiar to the plant itself, or they may be induced by change 
of environment and bybridisation. By selection these variations are laid 
liold of and become fixed in the progeny of the plant. 

The early workers in wheat improvement for the most part made use of 
selection of those variations which arose naturally. Amongst these were 
LeCoteur, Sheriff, Hallett, and later Hays of x4merica, and the work 
accomplished by these and others working on these lines goes to prove tliat 
by means of selection alone considerable improvement can be brought about 
in such matters as yield, hardiness, immunity to disease, resistance to drought, 
and so on. But the work of wheat improvement has been carried much 
further of late years by inducing the plant to vary by means of hybridisation. 
Of course, in this work, too, selection plays a very important part both in 
regard to the parent stocks and also to the variations that occur. Those 
prominently associated with the work on these lines are the Garton Bro- 
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tilers, Erio-iand; Yiimorin, France ; Pringle, Blount, and Saunders, in 
Canada ; and Farrer, in Australia. The splendid work accomplished by 
these men has conclusively shown that improvement by breeding is no longer 
a theory, but an accomplished fact. .., 


Fiate 1,—Farrer^s Faderation. Plate 2.—Farrar’s Bobs. 


Witliin the last few years, iimvever, perhaps the finest work of all— 'Certainly 
the most scientific—has been'accomplished 'by Professor BiSen, at Cambridge 
University, in Ms'researches o'li the .application'of M'ead'eFs laws to wheat- 
breeding. His vrork, an account of-which appeared last year'm:thiS'"e7o'Mmal, 
has given ■;<|nit€. a: newYinterest to/wheat-bree^ 
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In a. country like Australia, where wlieat-growing holds such a leading 
place in production, the work of wheat improvement is of the very highest 
importance and utility. The varying conditions of climate and soil in the 
large area of country devoted to wheat-growing alone raise a very large 
question. That there are varieties of wheat suited to these varying condi¬ 
tions has already been proved by experiment, and this points to the need 
for systematic study of the .requirements of these different districts, and of 
careful breeding of wheats to suit those requirements. There is also a large 
tract of country with a rainfall just under that which is now considered 
necessary for successful wheat-growing, and which, if a- variety could be 
bred to suit such conditions, would be brought into a state of profitable 
production. It is quite within the range of possibility to produce a wheat 
that is more suited to our drier districts than any we now grow; and when 
this is accomplished and a more rational method of cultivation adopted in 
this class of country the wheat-growing area of Australia will be largely 
increased. . 

A good start in the improvement of our Australian wheats has been made 
by the work of the late Mr. Farrer, of New South Wales, to whom we are 
indebted for tbe best all-round variety now grown—one wbicli is peculiarly 
suited to South Australian conditions—namely, Federation. 

Farrer's quiet and unassuming manner did not allow of his work being 
sufficiently well known during bis lifetime, but since bis death—a few years 
ago—its value is being recognised. Not only has he left wheats of very 
considerable merit, but he has organised the work, has given an interest 
to it, and has pointed the way to others—with the result that now in New 
South Wales, Victoria, and also in this State centres ^ have been established 
for specially dealing with this branch of work, and considerable progress 
has been made. The main object of this series of articles is to make known 
what provision has been made in this State for the improvement of our 
wheats, and to report the progress of work np to date. 

Prepakatoby Work. 

L Before anything could be done the Wheat Improvement Station at 
Parafield had to be made fit for wheat-growing, and this was no easy matter. 
However, of the 80 acres available there, about 65 acres are now in a splendid 
condition for this work, but as the area was found quite inadequate 400 
acres of good wheat land on tbe Thrretfield property have recently been set 
aside for the purpose of still further extending the work being carried out 
at Parafield 

2. It then became necessary to secure foundation stocks, and to tbis end 
specimens of our best Australian varieties were selected and grown under 
observation. Samples of the grain from them were milled, and the flour, 
from each tested. In addition to this a few of our best varieties were milled 


B 






Plate 3.-Model Fiour Mill for Milling Small Quantities of Wheat 


3, While this WHS going on specimens of foreign wheats possessing the 
special qualities in which our Australian varieties are deficient were secured. 
These consisted of Canadian and American, Hungarian, Russian, and 'Indian 
varieties. In all about 151 different ^ varieties have been got together;"but 
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a good many of these are useless for breeding purposes, and will be discarded. 
Tlie special qualities of the various wheats above mentioned, as given by 
the English expert (W. Halli'well), are as follows ;—“ Australia grows a 
fine big wlieat berry which is remarkable for yield, color, and sweet flavor, 


and in the best o£ seasons it also shows a fair strength. Indian wheats are 
on the whole noted for color and yield of flour. Strength is only possessed 
IB a marked degree by three groups, namely those coming from Canada, 
other parts of America, and Russia.” 
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From Hungary, where the miliing industry has been so largely developed, 
come varieties -wliich produce flour of excellent color and strength, while 
Indian wheats have the further advantage from a breeder's point of view 
-of bei.iig very earlt^ 

^ Description of an Ear of Wheat. 

The head or ear of wdieat is known as a '' spike/' and consists of a central 
jointed stem, bearing at each joint a spikelet, which consists of a group of 
flowers. These joints are really nodes, and the intervening spaces internodes, 
and according as these are short or long we have dense or open ears, as 
will be seen in Figures 4 and 5. 



Plate' 0'. Plato-7-. 


The Spikelet. 

As above mentioned, the spikelei^ branch ofi at each of the joints, and 
are arranged alternately on the central stem or rachis." Each spikelet 
bears two or more flowers, and ultimately carries the mature seed. ■ A 
reference to Plates 6 and 7 wdll give some idea of. the arrangement of the 
parts of the spikelet.' In Plate 7 the. parts have been .pulled apart, so as to 
show them more clearly, . ,' 

(a) Represents the-outer or infertile glumes. ' , 

(b) Represents the inner or fertile .glumes. 

(c) Represents the palea, 

(b) Represents the enclosed grain.; 

|o) Represents a sterile floret, i.e.,-one. that, has not ■ borne, grain.- 
The spikelet is often spoken of by the farmer as the chest, and the number 
of grains carried in the, chest^ materially affects' the .'yield. 
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Coming now to the structure of the flower and the organs of reproduction, 
Piate 8-shows the component parts of the flower at three different stages of 
growth of the generative parts. In this plate (a) signifies the anthers, which 
contain the pollen grains, or male elements of reproduction, borne on slender 
filaments ; (h) is one of the stigmas upon which the pollen has to drop in 
order to reach (by growth) the ovary (c). 

In Figure 1 these organs axe at a stage suitable for emasculation, or the 
withdrawal of the anthers previous to cross-pollenising 
Figure 2 represents a stage when the anthers are just shedding their pollen, 
and therefore fit for being transferred from one flower to the stigmas of 
another. 



Figure B shows a condition of flower famihar to wheatgrowers when 
anthers hang freely from the glumes, and most of the pollen has been shed. 
This is the stage when the wheat is popularly called "‘' in flower.^' 

The wheat under normal conditions has the peculiarity of self-pollination 
before the glumes open to allow the anthers to obtrude. 

These figures and notes will serve to explain the relation between the 
various parts of the ear, and prepare the reader for the actual work of crossing 
to be dealt with in the next article. 
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iiPROVlNG ALKALINE LANDS. 


MUTUAL ANTAGONISM OF SALTS.—OSTERHOUT^S 

EXPERIMENTS. 


By T. Beailsford Robeetson, Ph.D. (California), D.Sc. (Adelaide), 
Associate Professor of Physiological Chemistry and Pharmacology in 
the UniTersity of California, U.S.A. 

[Professor Robertson, a South Australian by birth and training, is at present 
visiting Adelaide. He has kindly consented to explain, in the pages of the 
Journal and for the benefit of our readers, some experiments in the treatment 
of saline soils made recently in America, and which promise to be of the 
highest importance to practical agricultui’e in Australia, both as regards 
the treatment of soil which suffers naturally from an excess of salt and of soil 
which has been rendered infertile by carbonate of soda or other salts con¬ 
tained in water from artesian bores.— Ed.] 

During the past four or five years a series of experiments has been carried 
out in California which are destined, I believe, to be of immense importance 
to the eccmomie welfare of the world in general and of Australia in particular. 
It lias been my privilege to be closely associated during this period with the 
author of these experiments, and to have personally witnessed and examined 
many, of the results, a.nd I, esteem- it'-at once a,privilege and a duty to lay a 
brief account of these results before those of my fellow countrymen who are 
especially interested in the development and improvement of the agricultural 
art,s in Australia. 

it,has been known for some years, thanks to the investigations of my .former 
chief. Professor Jacques Lceb, now of the Rockefeller Institute, that solutions 
of almost .any pure mineral salt, even of such an apparently innocuous sub¬ 
stance as table salt (sodium chloride) are highly poisonous for living tissues 
■ which axe- bathed .in them. Experiments upon almost every , variety of 
animal tissue, hoi¥eve.r, concurred in showing that the toxic action of any 
one pure mineral salt could be largely or completely overcome by an,-appro¬ 
priate admixture of other salts, sometimes in mere traces. 

The extensive , experiments of Loeb and his pupils had been almost ex¬ 
clusively conducted upon animal tissues. ■ Some years ago,, however, my former 
colleague in the University of California, Professor, W. J. V. Osterhout, now'. 
Professor'of Botany at Harvard, 'undertook the task of ascertaining whether' 
similar phenomena, ire encountered when 'vegetable' tissues are employed^. 
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as material for experiment. The results of many thousands of laborious 
experiments (which, I may.add, are of the highest precision) were even more 
striking than those wlvieh had previously been obtained witli animal tissues. 

As an example of tlie type of phenomena encountered the following may 
be cited (1). The fresh-water alga {Vauclieria sessUis) will grow and live 
indefinitely in pure distilled water. It will also grow and live indefinitely 
in sea water wliich lias been diluted 16 times with distilled water. If, how¬ 
ever, the Vauchena be placed in a pure solution of sodium chloride (common 
salt) in the concentration in which it occurs in the dilute sea water, tlie 
tissues are killed at once. If, on the other hand, it be placed in pure solu¬ 
tions of the remaining salts of sea water in the concentrations in which they 
occur therein, the result is practically the same—the tissues of the plant 
are injured and appreciable growth does not occur. If, liowever, these 
highly toxic individual constituents of sea water be mixed together in the 
proportions in which they occur in sea water—namely, 1,(X)0 parts of sodium 
chloride to 78 parts of magnesium chloride, 38 parts of magnesium sulphate, 
22 parts of potassium chloride, and 10 parts of chloride of lime (calcium 
chloride)—and the resultant mixture be properly diluted, a solution is obtained 
in which the Vaucheria lives and grows indefinitely. It cannot be argued 
that this is because the plant requires all of these substances for its nutrition, 
for, as I have said, it lives and grows indefinitely in distilled water, which, 
of course, contains none of them. 

Another very typical series of experimental results is the following, in which 
the experimental material was wheat (2). All of the solutions (except, of 
course, the distilled w^ater) were of the same concentration, namely, employ¬ 
ing the technical nomenclature of physical chemistry, three twenty-fifths 
molecular. Sea water, it may be noted, for comparison, is half molecular. 

Growtli in 40 
days (agg,re- 
gate length of 


Culture Solution. roots per 

]:)lant in in iili - 
meters). 

Distilled, water ........■.'... 740 

Sodium chloride .......... 59 

Magnesium chloride .... 7 

Potassium chloride ....... ' 68 

Calcium chloride ..♦ • ■ -. 70 

1,000 parts sodium chloride to 10 calcium chloride .. 254 


; (I) W. J. V. Osterhoutv—^ Extreme Toxicity of Sodium Chloride and its Prevention 
by Other Salts.” Journal of Biological Chemistry^ I (1908), p. 363. 

W. J; V. Osterhout.-—’‘ On the Importance of P.hysiologically' Balanced Solu¬ 
tions for Plants 11. Fresh Water' and'Terrestrial Plants.” - Botanical Gazette^ 44 (1907)^ 
p. 259. 
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Grovtli in 40 
days (aggre¬ 
gate length of 


Culture Solution— contlnuetJ. ■ roots per 

plant ill mini- 
nieters). 

1,000 parts sodium chloride to 22 parts potassium chloride 

and 10 parts calcium chloride .... 324 

1,000 parts sodium chloride to 78 parts magnesium chloride 

and 10 parts calcium chloride... 327 

Dilute artificial sea water, Ua, 1,000 parts sodium chloride to 
78 parts magnesium chloride to 38 parts magnesium sul¬ 
phate to 22 parts potassium chloride to 10 parts calcium 
chloride.... 360 


A very striking series of experiments, revealing the antagonism between 
potash and magnesia is the following (3). Liverworts (Ltmularia) were the 


experimental material employed, and the solutions (except the distilled 
water) were all of -0375 molecular concentration :— 

Percentage 
gained in 

Culture Solution. length of 

Thallus after 
150 days. 

Distilled water '.... 1,220 

Potassium chloride ....... 0 

R30 of potassium chloride to 5 of magnesium chloride. 560 

100 of potassium chloride to 10 of magnesium chloride - 582 

100 of potassium chloride to 25 of magnesium chloride .... 420 

•Magnesium chloride ..... 0 


The above examples are picked out almost haphazard from the multitude 
of results recorded by Osterhout. Precisely similar result-s were obtained 
with .almost every order of terrestrial, marine, and fresh-water plants. Of 
surpassing interest to us are his experiments wdth wheat. Employing the 
growth: (aggregate length) of the roots as a means of quantitative measure¬ 
ment, hO' has been able to construct curves showing the relatio,nship between 
the, composition of a mixture of two pure mineral salts and the extent of 
.growdih which occurs in their solution (4). These curves are highly charac¬ 
teristic, and .show a marked maxi.mum of .growth in certain definite mixtures. 

,.' The application of these results to practical agriculture is, patent. ,, Hitherto 
., “ .alkaEne soils, that is, soils containing a deleterious excess of one mineral 
ysalt, have been tr.eated by flooding from above and draining out from below— 

. ■ (S) W. J. V, •Osterhout.—-The imtagonistifi' Action, of Magnesinra .and". Potassinm.’^ 
Crffsrffe, ,45 .fl90'8), p. 117 -. 

(4) .W. ..J. Y. Osterhout.— ArMde in ,Prmgsheim.’s Jakrhuch fvr JSotanik fot 
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a treatment wliicli is both costly and unsatisfactory. From "the results 
obtained by Osterhout it would appear that the more rational, and probably 
less costly, procedure would be to add to the soil the amount of another' 
mineral salt which would so neutralise the toxic action of the salts already 
present as to secure the maximum or, at least, the most^profitable yield of 
the desired crop. vSuch a treatment would, in general, have to be annual, 
since alkali usually rises from below every year. From the known amount 
and kind of alkali which rises every year and from Osterhout's curves, to 
which I have alluded, it would be a simple matter to calculate the most 
profitable kind and quantity of antagonising salt to place upon the soil. 

Soil! "h soils, containing an excess of magnesia, might be similarly treated ; 
and, indeed, a variety of soils of low fertility might, it is conceivable, be 
increased in fertility by a study of the nature and amounts of mineral salts 
in the soil water, and a judicious addition of other salts. 

OsterhouUs results indicate that lime salts, among others, might be ex¬ 
pected to effect the neutralisation of the toxic action of excess of magnesia; 
and it is, I believe, the practice in many localities to treat such soils by the 
addition of lime. On the other hand, Osterhout's results indicate that an 
excess of potash in soils might, it is probable, be successfully treated by 
the addition of a small amount of magnesia. 

These results are, as I have indicated, very recent. There has not yet 
been time to test their applicability to practical agriculture. The time is, 
however, ripe for an exhaustive series of practical tests and applications 
upon the agricultural experiment stations of the world, and there is no reason 
why Australia should not be among the first to conduct such tests and to 
utilise their results to her own advantage. 

Very recently a most important extension of Osterliout^s experiments 
has been made by his pupil, Mr. Lipman, who finds that exactly similar 
phenomena prevail, in this respect, among the soil bacteria as among the 
higher plants—solutions containing an excess of certain salts being dele¬ 
terious, while solutions containing an appropriate and determinate admix¬ 
ture of pure mineral salts are in the highest degree favorable. 

For the practical guidance of those who may be sufficiently interested 
in experiments such as these as to endeavor to repeat them, it may be men¬ 
tioned that, as usual in biological experiments, a very great number of indi¬ 
viduals must be employed in each experiment, so as to obtain a reliable 
.average and to eliminate chance and individual variation. 

Any distilled water which is used must be distilled from glass, preferably 
.soft Bohemian glass; must be condensed in a glass condenser, wiiioh must 
have been in constant use for at least four months previously ; and must 
be stored in glass vessels. It should also be recollected that for every species 
-of plant a most advantageous method of procedure exists, which has to be 
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sruaratelv ascertained in each instance. A multitude of such details of 
ex-Tjeiiiriental procedure are to be found in OsterlioiiFs papers, of which a. 
list is below. 

Ill the testing of the applicability of such results as these to practical 
acriciiitiire it is, oh course, also to be remembered that the solution which 
actually bathes the roots of plants growing in soil is not necessarily of the'.' 
same quantitative composition as that of the soil water wldcli is not in the 
immediate neighborhood of the roots, for the roots of a plant exert a solvent., 
action. upon the surrounding particles of solid matter, and substances are." 
thus carried into solution in tlie ^uci 2 lity of the roots in proportions which differ- 
rnore or less widely from those in which they occur in surrounding soil water. 

For tlie use of those who are sufficiently interested to desire a further 
acquaintance with the linirature of this subject I append the following: 
bibliograpliY :— 

W. J. V. OsTERiiorT. — “ Extreme Toxicity of Bodiiim Chloride and its Prevention by 
Other Balts.’" Jounud of Biological Chemistry, 1 (1906), p. 3(53. 

■‘On the Ijiiportaiice of Physiologically Balanced Solutions for Plants, I. 
Marine Plants.” Botaniml Gazette, 42 (1906), p, 127. 

On Xiitrient and Ba’aneed Solutions.” University of California publications : 
Botany> 2 (1907), p. 317. 

“On the Iiuportanee of Physiologically Balanced Solutions for Plants, 11. 
Fresh Wat€.‘r and Terrestrial Plants.” Botaniml Gazette, 44 (1907), p. 259. 

“The Antagonistic Action of ’Slagnesiuin and Potassium.” Botanical Gazette,. 
,45 (1908), p. 117. 

“ The Malue of Sodium to Plants by Keason of its Protective Action.” Uni¬ 
versity of California Publications: Boianij, 3 (1908), p. 331. 

“The Xature of Balanced Solutions.” Botanical Gazette, 47 (1909), p. 48. 

A paper by Osterhout, of which I have not got. the title at hand, giving an ex¬ 
haustive aeeoimt of his cpiantitative experiments with wheat, is to"^be found in 
Pringshelni’s Jahrhuch far Botanik for 1909. 

Fco-rexce N. Maoowax.—T he Toxic Effect of Certain Common Salts of the Soil on 
Plants,” Botanical Gazette, 45 (1908), p. 45. 

■ ChA'S. B. .■ ,Li:PMax.—“T oxic and Antagonistic Effects..of. Salts as Related to Aiiimonili- 
cation by Bacillus Siibtilis.” Botaniml Gnzeit^, 48 (1909), p. 105. 



.A ':€IOMF03l!rABLE'. FARM :'HO,M'ESTE,AI>. 
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SPRAYING AGAINST CODLIN iOTH. 


A TEST WITH LEAD ARSENATES. 


By George Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

During tke fruit season 1908-9 Mr. Tlios. Sage, the well-known fruitgrower 
and preserver, of Nuriootpa, whilst acting as orchard inspector lor the district 
of Barossa, urged that a demonstration of the efficacy of spraying with lead 
arsenate against the codlin moth should be carried out in the southern end 
of the Barossa district. Wliilst agreeing with the object Mr. Sage had in 
view, it was deemed desirable at the" same time to make a comparative test 
of the efiectiveness of difierent brands of lead arsenate sold on the local 
market, and Mr. Sage agreed to perform the work personally if an orchard 
oould be secured. The subject having been discussed with members of 
the Lyndoch Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, one of the members 
(Mr. Hugh Kennedy) ofiered his small orchard and undertook to co-operate 
with this department in carrying out the demonstration for the season. 

This small orchard stands about a .quarter of a mile distant from any 
•other garden, and is situated about a mile north-west of the town of Lyndoch 
in a flat adjoining a permanent running creek. The soil is a stiff, dark clay 
loam; and the block selected forms a rectangle, with the rows of trees running 
about east and west. Being planted in squares, the cross lines point about 
north and south. 

As the sketch plan indicates, eight rows containing 103 apple and one 
Williamh Bon Chretien pear trees were selected. Besides these, five quince, 
seven lemon, three orange, one peach, and two apricot trees came into these 
rows. As only one more apple remained in the orchard, he., in the ninth 
row, it was taken into the test. 

The heads of the trees in this block had been allowed to grow very dense ; 
■consequently Mr. Sage undertook to thin them out, so as to admit sufficient 
light, and permit the fruit to be effectively sprayed, but not to stimulate 
the production of wood growth to the detriment of fruit setting. At the time 
this was done there was a good show for flower buds, and subsequent events 
proved this in the setting of an excellent crop of fruit on most of the trees. 



NOETH-^WIRK Fl^NClS. 
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EAST—DISTBICT ROAD. 


E,:OW 1.’^ 

Row 2. 

Row 3. 

Row 4, 

Roiv 5. 

Row 6. 

Row 7, 

Row 8. 

Row 9. 

Cleo. 

Cleo. 

Gk-o. 

Cleo. 

Lord 

Nelson. 

Cleo. 

Cleo. 

Cleo. 

Dunn’s 

S. 

Gleo. 

Cleo. 

Cleo. 

Cleo. 

Cleo. 

Cleo. 

Apricot. 

Cleo. 

— 

Cleo, 

Cleo. 

Cleo. 

Cleo. 

Cleo. 

Cleo. 

Cleo. 

Gleo. 

— 

Cleo. 

Peach. 

Orange. 

Orange. 

Cleo. 

Orange. 

Quince. 

Quince. 

— 

w.B.a 

■Pear. 

Apple. 

Quince. 

Lemon. 

Lemon. 

Lemon. 

Quince. 

Quince. 


— 

— 

Lemon. 

Lemon. 

Lemon. 

Lemon. 

Dunn’s 

S. 

Apricot. 


Dunn’s 

S. 

D.unn’s 

S. 

Dunn’s 

■S. 

Dunn’s 

S. 

Dunn’s 

S. 

Dunn’s 

S. 

Dunn’s 

S. 

Dunn’s 

S. 

— 

Lord 

Nelson. 

Dunn’s 

S. 

Dunn’s 

S. 

Dunn’s 

S. 

Dunn’s 

S. 

Dunn’s 

S. 

Dunn’s 

S. 

Dunn’s 

S. 

~ 

Diinn’s 

S. 

Dunn’s 

. S. 

Dunn’s 

S. 

Dunn’s 

S. 

Dunn’s 

S. 

Dunn’s 

S. 

Dunn’s 

S. 

Dunn’s 

S. 

— 

Ro,me' 

B. 

Rome 

B. 

Rome 

B. 

Rome 

B. 

Rome 

B. 

Rome 

B. 

Rome 

B. 

Rome 

B. 

— 

Rome 

B. 

Rome 

B. 

Rome 
B. ' 

Rome 

B. 

Rome 

B. 

Rome 

B. 

Rome 

B. 

Rome 

B. 


Rome 

B. 

Rome 

B. 

Rome 

B. 

Rome 

B. 

^Rome 

B. 

Rome 

B. 

Rome 

B. 

Rome 

B. 

— 

Rome 
■ B. 

Rome 

B. 

Rome 
B. ■ 

Rome 

B. 

Rome 

B. 

Rome 

B. 

Lord 

Nelson, 

Rome 

B. 

— 

Roiiie 

B. 

Rome 

B. 

Rome 

B. 

Rome 

B. 

Rome 

B. 

Rome 

B. 

Rome 

B, 

Rome 

B. 

— 

Borne 

B. 

Rome 

B. 

Rome 

B. 

Rome 

B. 

Rome 

B. 

Rome 

B. 

Rome 

B. 

Rome 

B. 

— . 

E-ome' 

B. 


Lord 

Nelson. 

Rome 

B. 

Rome 

B. 

— 

— 

— 

— 


■Rows , ,1 aB:d 6 8|jraye<i 3 times ■■ Swift’s arsenate of lead- 
“ ■ 2 aad 7 sprayed 3 times Platypus arsenate of lead. 

“ 3, A 9, sprayed 3 times Richoirs gtrsenate of lead. 

■'* 4 bandaged. 

,,,,.5 no■ remedy... 

.■'■■.'■SKBTOH :Piioi''--''.oE’',oRca:jLBr).. ■ 
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* Tlie long rows running east and w^est were selected for the tests, because, 
being taken in this way, each row included a fairly even number of trees 
of each of the principal varieties, viz,, Cleopatra, Dunn's Seedling, and Rome 
Beauty. 


Row 1 contained 7 Rome Beauty, 2 Dunn's Seedling, 4 Cleopatra. 


2 

- 3 

4 

5 

a- g 

“ 7 

- 8 


(C 

(( 


iC 




Rows 1, 3. 5, 7 each possessed a tree of Lord Nelson, whilst row i has the 
Bon Chretien pear, and row 2 an unknown apple. The isolated tree of Dunn's 
Seedling in row 9 was included with row 8. Although sprayed in passing, 
the fruits on the quinces w^ere not counted.. 

It will be seen from the above that the obtaining of a result fair to every 
row could be fully expected. The presence of a tree of the Lord Nelson 
variety in four of the rows to a certain extent discounted their position, 
because the fruits of this variety, omng probably to their size, are notoriously 
attractive to the moth in the early part of the season. For the arrangement 
of the plots full credit must be given to Mr. Sage, who suggested the divisions 
given below. With the exception of row 5, to which no remedy whatever 
was applied, all the trees in the rows were bandaged. 


Rows 1 and 6, treated >vith Swift's arsenate, contained 13 Rome Beauty, 
5 Dunn's Seedling, 7 Cleopatra, 1 Lord Nelson, 1 pear. 

Rows 2 and 7, sprayed with Platypus arsenate, 12 Rome Beauty, 7 Dunn's 
Seedling, 5 Cleopatra, 1 unknowm apple, 1 Lord Nelson. 

Row^s 3 and 8, sprayed with NicholTs arsenate, 14 Rome Beauty, 7 Dunn's 
Seedling, 6 Cleopatra, 1 Lord Nelson. 

Row 4, bandaged only, 7 Rome Beauty, 3 Dunn's Seedling, 3 Cleopatra. 
Row^ 5, with no treatment, 7 Rome Beauty, 3 Dunn's Seedling, 3 
Cleopatra, 1 Lord Nelson. 


It will thus be seen that the section sprayed with Swift’s lead arsenate 
contained 27 trees ; sprayed with Platypus lead arsenate contained 26 trees ; 
sprayed with Nicholl's lead arsenate contained 28 trees; not sprayed, but 
bandaged only, 13; no remedy applied, contained 14 trees. 

Mr. Kennedy agreed to cultivate the soil, apply bandages to the tree stems 
where required, to examine 4he bands weekly, recording separately in a book 
supplied for the purpose all caterpillars caught in each row. The fallen 
fruits were to be collected along each row weekly, and the infested separated 
from those not injured by the codlin moth larv^, a separate record being 
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noted of these fruits. As the fruit reached maturity and was harvested, 
simiiat records were to be taken and placed to the credit of the rows from 
which the fruits originated. 

In tlie ear!\" stages the fallen fruits were recorded in numbers, but as the 
season advanced they were measured in gallons and later in bushel cases. 
In making up my computations from the figures- supplied by Mr. Kennedy, 
150 apples liave been taken as equivalent to an average bushel. 

Owing to the small area available for treatment it was deemed undesirable 
to use more than three brands of lead arsenate. Those selected were the 
well-advertised American article known as SwifFs/' a compound prepared 
by a Victorian firm and sold under the brand of “ Platypus,” the third being 
a local production prepared by Messrs. Bickford & Sons under the brand 
of Kicholhs ” arsenate of lead. Samples of these analysed by Mr. W. A. 
Hargreaves, Government Analyst, yielded the following results :— 



. 

Moisture. 

Lead, 
calculated 
as Pb. 0. 

Arsenic — Total, 
calculated as 
As./),,. 

Arsenic—Water 
Soluble, calcu¬ 
lated as As.>0,;j. 

Cost. 

Swift's.'_ 

. 47-io 

35-66 

1 

1 

15-17 

0-35 

2s. per lb. in 
lib. jars 

Platypus... 

68-90 

1 

22-87 

1 

7-01 

i 0-10 

! 

ls.5d. per lb. 
in 21b. jars 

NichoIFs... 

25*95 

48-99 j 

i 

1 

! 15-62 

0-08 

i 

ls.4d. per lb. 
in 21b. jars 


It will be noted from this table that the arsenic contents of the “ Platypus ” 
sample were very low, but the pleasing feature about all three is the com¬ 
paratively insignifi.cant percentage of arsenic in a water-soluble form. This 
is the condition in which arsenic acts in a destructive manner upon vegetation, 
and the absence of any appreciable scorching of the foliage during these 
sprayings confirms the analyst's determinations in this respect. 

The three samples were used in even quantities, viz., lib. in 20galls. of 
water—one part by weight in 200 parts of water—and not upon any basis 
which theii relative arsenical contents might suggest. In the operation of 
liquefying the arsenates both Mr. Sage and Mr. Wishart, who continued the 
work, expressed the opinion that in this particular Swift's preparation was 
preferable to either of the others used. For greater convenience in securing 
correct proportions, these samples were purchased in lib. and 21b. jars. In 
quoting the respective prices, it is only fair to state that considerable re¬ 
ductions are made on all of these brands when purchased in greater quantities. 

To prevent injuries from the black spot fungus {Fusicladium dendriticum) 
it was decide^ to combine Bordeaux mixture with the first arsenical 'dressing. 
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Tiie normal Bordeaux, viz., 61bs. bluestone, 41bs- quicklime, and dOgalls. 
of water, was compounded in tlie usual manner, and the lead arsenates added 
at tlie rate previously stated, Le., lib. to 20galis, Tlie first spraying was 
applied on October 19tli, 1909, to all the sprayed sections excepting tbe 
Borne Beauty trees. On November llth, the x^etals having fallen from these, 
the same spraying was given to the Rome Beauty variety only. On Decem¬ 
ber 13tli ail of the treated rows were sprayed with their respective lead 
arsenates. On January 14th, 1910, the spraying was again repeated. An 
additional (fourth) spraying was given on February 22nd to the Rome Beauty 
and Dunn's Seedling trees. 

A considerable number of apples develox)ed a fair amount of riisseting 
on the skin ; but, whilst this may have been attributable to the effects of the 
spraying, there is not sufficient evidence to connect it with the combination 
of the Bordeaux mixture with the lead arsenates, as similar riisseting of the 
fruit was seen in orchards in the district where this combined form was not 
used. I am disposed to suspect this riisseting is clue to the rapid evaporation 
which follows upon spraying when drying winds are experienced. In'none 
of the sprayed sections did any appreciable amount of scorching of the foliage 
occur, tlioiigh it cannot he claimed to have been entirely absent. With the 
exception of the first, the sprayings were not applied at the intervals which 
are deemed most effective in checking the codlin moth in this State. Those 
whose experience entitles their opinions to the greatest respect claim the best 
results from arsenical sprayings when the first two applications are given 
within a fortnight of each other, with a third following three or four weeks 
later ; and in the proximity of badly infested orchards another dressing about 
a month later where late maturing varieties, such as Rome Beauty, Stone 
PipXiin, Niekajack, &c., are grown. The longer intervals in this instance 
were caused by a change taking place in the inspectoriai staff, Mr. Sage 
unfortunately retiring to re-enter private business, and Mr. Wishart, altliough 
extremely capable, did not take up the work until several weeks had elapsed. 
These gentlemen did the spraying in person, and as they are both thoroughly 
practical, intelligent orchardists, no further assertion of good work need be 
advanced here. The pump used was made by the Friend Manufacturing 
Ckimpany, U.S.A.,' and was fitted with an automatic agitator. The, dis¬ 
tributing nozzles, throwing a moderately coarse spray, were also made by 
the same,firm. 

Owing to some not clearly understood cause the Dunn's Seedling fruits, of 
which there was a good crop, cracked in a ruinous manner. , As this occurred 
on sprayed and, iinsprayed sections alike it cannot be attributed to the treat¬ 
ment. '. This ' cracking on , the',Dunn's Seedling apples ; was, an, exaggerated, 
extension'■ of the'coarse 'russeting which surrounds ,the stalk .cavity, and' in, 
wet districts of So.uth ■ Australia often renders this, otherwise estiinable_ apple, 
unprofitable ,to, .the'grower. 
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Accordiug to the data supplied b}’- Mr. Kennedy, the first fallen infested 
apples were picked up on December 7th, 1909, and the crop was finally har ' 
%^ested on March 26th, 1910. The examination of the bandages began on 
Deceiiibei* 7th, 1909, and the first caterpillars were killed beneath the bands ' 
on January 1st, 1910. After soaking rains had occurred in May and early 
June the final examination of the bandages was made by Inspector Wishart 
on June 10th, two and a half months after the harvesting was completed, when 
a total of 278 caterpillars was killed in all sections, showing that the 
insects seek the refuge of the tree stem when the ground or other places of 
refuge become cold, and wet. 


The following table, compiled from Mr. Kennedy's records, shows the 
resulting yields of fruit:— 



loud. 

Sound. 

Infested by 
Codliii Moth. 

Caterpillars Caught 
in Bands 

Row T'.. , 

Bushels. 

35 

Bushels. 

30 

Bushels. 

5 

272 

2' 

34 

25 


415 

“ 3 .. 

; 3o| 

% 

4| 

390 

4.■.... 

i m 

i 18| 

144 

■ ■ 746■ 

'5. 

\ 36J 

i9i 

164 

No bands used 

“ 6.. 

31f 

25i 

64 

292 

7 

! 30 

1 22i 


^ 358 

8 ........... 

; 30i 

; 24f 

5| 

204 


A summary of the results obtained from the respectiye treatment gives the 
following:— ' . . 


■Bows, 

Treated' with. 

Total Yield. 

Sound Fruit- 

; 

Percentage, i 

Catei*|>illi^ra 

Caught. 

1 & 6 ; 

‘Swift's arsenate .:. 1 

Bushels. 

661 

Bushels. 

554 

82-77 

619 

2 & 7 

Platypus arsenate .. 

614 

474 , 

■ 77-23 ' 

'858 

3 & 8 

Mchol's arsenate . . ■ 

60i 

50| 

82*34' 

■684 , „ 

4 

Bandages only .... 

33| 

18f 

56-39 

'',-"',794, 

5 

No remedy ,. *_ 

; 364 

19| 

> '■5448''" 



This indicates that, allowing for differences attributable to experimental 
error, there is nothing-as far as th^ resets show between Swift's and KicholTs 
m 80 far as effectiveness in prevenfang attacks of oodlin moth is concerned, 
b^t the retail price is in. favcnr ol the latter* Unless, however, tlie locally 
manufactured article be improved in its mixable-with-water capabilities this 
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aclvant?:i«:e. in price may not prove a sufficient inducement for its acceptance 
by tlie busy ore liar dist. 

In studying tliese tables one is much puzzled to understand the vast 
difiei’eiice between the total number of eodlin larvae trapped in the bands 
and tlie number of fruits found burrowed by these insects. For the present 
one iiiiist remain partially satisfied with the explanation that many are killed 



or removed in the fallen infested fruits; but a liberal estimate of these reveals 
a leakage elsewhere, and the only presumption at present available is that 
great numbers enter the soil. ' ' 

For assistance given the writer’s thanks are due and are hereby tendered 
to Messrs. Kennedy and Denholm, of Lyndoch, and Messrs. Sage aiid 'Wishart, 
of Kuxiootpa and Aitgaston r^pectivcly. 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, 


RECORD WHEAT HARVEST. 


The agricultural statistics for the year 1909-10 relating to cereals, hay, and 
fodder, which have been compiled by Mr. W. L. Johnston and his staff, have 
been issued by the G-overnment Statist (Mr. L. H. Sholl) a month earlier 
than usual. The result of the year’s operations may be seen from the follow¬ 
ing figures :— 

Area. Yield. Average in Bushels. 

Acres. Bushels. 1909-10. 1908-9. 


Wheat.. . 
Oats . .. . 
Barley.. . 


2,216,397 

184,255 

46,121 


25,133,851 

1,209,131 

691.424 


13- 26 1145 

14- 17 .. 17-54 

16-50 .. 18-39 


’ Accompanying the statistics, which reveal a most prosperous state of 
affairs, is the following interesting report:— 

Weather Conditions. 

The season opened late, the first good rainfall occurring in the latter part of April. 
From then to the end of August the weather conditions were specially favorable for a 
record yield. The approximate mean rainfall over the whole of the agricultural areas 
from April to September was 19*66in., being 4-40in. in excess of the previous season and 
4-68in. above the mean for 49 years. The average for the month of August was 4-79in., 
and ranks as one of the wettest in the history of the State. A very dry spell was ex¬ 
perienced during September and October, followed during the fii-st week in November by 
fierce hot winds, which considerably damaged the crops. Even then a good harvest was 
a certainty, but the splendid November rains, accompanied by specially favorable harvest¬ 
ing weather in December and January, resulted in the garnering of the record harvest 
of the State. On November 30th, 1909, a cautious forecast of 20,139,575bush. was issued, 
with the expectation of it being largely exceeded .should the harvesting season be favor¬ 
able. This fortunately was so. The final results give a yield of 25,133,851 bush., or an 
increase over the forecast of 4,994,276bush. The following table shows’the approximate 
mean rainfall in the counties for the whole State and in each of the five divisions for the 
year B>09 and the mean for the last five seasons:— 


Approximate Mean Rainfall in Counties. 




Divisions. 

Year. 

Total all 
Counties. 

I- 

Central. 

II. 

Lower 

North, 

III. 

Upper 

North. 

IV. 

South- 

Eastern. 

V, 

Western. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

1909...'.:.....'. ! 

17-64'' 

21-75 

14-85 

11-43 

26-77 

14-38 

Mean five years. 

16-09 

19-03 

1 

15*09 

11-73 

21 - 59 ' 

13-03'; 
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Aobeage Cultivated. 

The total area under cultivation with cereals for grain, hay, and fodder was 2,474,501 
(2,267,325) aores~an increase of 207,176 acres. The following table shows at a glance 
the distril:>iition of the cultivated area under the chief crops (wheat, barley, oats, and 
other cereals), whether for grain, hay, green fodder, or fed off, together with the area 
under fallow' in each division of the State 


Total Area und&r Cereal Cultivation for Grain^ Hay and Fodder^ and Fallow, 
(The figures in brackets are those of the previous season.) 


! 

Di vision. ! 

Wheat- 

Barley. 

Oats. 

All Other 
Cereals. 

Fallow. 


Acres. | 

Acres. , 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Central. 

{ 736,291 

27,672 ; 

85,276 

14,406 

453,373 


i (691,726) 

(28,871) ! 

(73,473) 

(15,088) 

(398,755) 

Lower North ...... 

) 641,491 

2,766 ; 

34,299 

6,174 

473,762 


1 (594,488) 

(3,353) i 

(20,156) 

(4,300) 

(441,745) 

Upper North. 

1 t 298,896 

170 I 

1,922 

1,542 

191,357 

! ! (327,645) 

(171) ! 

(1,051) i 

(768) 

(188,895) 

South-Eastern. 

I 198,597 

11,141 j 

1 49,973 1 

5,401 

13,853 


u (133,382) 

(12,181) 

I (46,508) 

(6,595) 

(12,894) 

Western.. 

1 341,122 

4,372 

^ 12,785 

(7,632) 

205 

66,105 


\ (296,039) 

(3,643) 

(255) 

(54,897) 

Total 1909-10. 

2,216,397 

1 

46,12i 

184,255 

! 27,728 

1,198,450 

Total 1908-9. 

* 2,043,280 

! 

48,219 

148,820 

27,006 

1,097,186 

' Increase or Decrease 

373,117 

- 2,098 

1 35,436 

i 

722 

101,264 


The increase of 101,264 acres placed in fallow substantially indicates that a much 
larger area will be sown for the coining season. 


PRODUCTION. 

Cereals. 

Wheat.—25,133,851 (19,307,672) .bushels; .increase, 5,736,179;. average per'acre, 
13*26 (IT45) bushels; increase, l*81biish. 

Barley, all kinds.—Total, 691,424 (825,740) bushels; decrease, 134,316; average 
per acre, 16-50 (18-39) bushels. 

The chief kinds were returned under the following headingsMalting, 446,825 
(576, 6B5)biishels ; Cape, 218,771 (included in “ other,” 1908-9); other, 25,828 (249,055). 

Cas>e hsxhy represents the whole of that kind grown in the State. The greater portion 
of Cap» barley is used for feed purposes, though inquiry has showm that a fair quantity 
of special quality has been sold for .malting purposes. . 

Oats.—1,209,133 (1,280,235) bushels; decrease, 71,104bush.; average per acre, 14* 17 
(17*54) bushels. 

Eye,-—15,021 (9,596) bushels:; .'increase,■5,425bush, 

Hay, all kinds.—Total, 574,475 (591,141) tons; decrease, 10,666 tons; average per 
.lujre, 1*35 .( 1 * 39 )' tons..■ ' . ' 

The following are the chief kindsWheaten, 439,469 (488,174) tons ; decrease, 48,705 
tons; average per acre, 1-38 (1-40) tons. Oaten, 121,995 (92,658) tons; increase, 29,337 ; 

average per acre, 1-26 tons. 

The No%'ember forecast for wheaten hay was 485,950 tons; the final results failed to 

reach this ^tiinate by 46,481 tons. 

Straw.—22,646 tons of straw were saved from the various cereal crops, being a decrease 

of tom r . 
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Value of Wheat Cultivation. 

To show the importance of wheat cultivation, to the State, it is only necessary to mention 
that the production of wheat has averaged for each of the last five seasons 20,255,476bush. 
Including the wheaten hay crop, the mean annual value for the five seasons was £4,874,007, 
or £12 12s. per inhabitant. 

The value of the 1909-10 grain and hay crop on the average prices to date is £5,831,243. 

As intimately associated with wheat culture the fact should be^remejnbered that the 
implements and machinery owned by the cultivators were valued by the owners in 1909 
at £1,696,916 ; and, f urther, that the prosperity of the man on the land is directly reflected 
in the flourishing condition of several of the secondary industries of the State. In 1909 
there were 59 agricultural implement and machine factories, each employing four or more 
hands, the total being 1,350 hands, who received in wages £107,000, and turned out work 
to the value of £320,000. 

The following tables concisely but eloquently demonstrate the facts of wheat culture 
in each division of the State for the season 1909-10 and the mean for the last five seasons :— 






Divisions. 



vSeason. 

Total for 
State. 

I. 

Central. 

II. 

Lower 

North. 

III. 

Upper 

North. 

IV. 

South- 

Eastern. 

V. 

Western. 

Acreage. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1909-10 . 

1,895,738 

586,234 

554,975 

260,090 

181,362 

313,077 

Mean last five 




seasons .... 

1,757,281 

557,950 

531,004 

317,985 

100,402 

249,940 

Produce. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

1 Bush. 

Bush. 

1909-10 . 

25,133,851 

8,331,905 

9,126,621 

2,873,349 

2,027,507 

2,774,469 

Mean last five 


seasons .... 

20,255,476 

6,810,770 

7,581,965 

2,834,676 

1,036,383 

1,991,682 

Average. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

1909-10 . 

13*26 

14-21 

16*45 

10*99 

IMS 

8-86 

Mean last five 







years . 

11*53 

i 

12-21 

14*28 

8*91 

10*32 

7-97 


We have reason to be proud of the record for the whole State. For 1909-10 season— 
Wheat for grain, 1,895,738 acres ; 25,133,851bush.; 13-26bush. average per acre. Mean 
last five seasons—Wheat for grain, 1,757,281 acres ; 20,255,476bush.; average ll*53bush. 
per acre. 

The culture in the Lower North division is specially worthy of note. 1909-10 season— 
Wheat for grain, 554,975 acres; 9,126,621bush. ; 16*45bush. average per acre. Mean 
for last five seasons—For grain, 531,004 acres; 7,681,965bush. ; 14*28bush. average 
per acre. ' ■ . 

Exportable Surplus. 

The stocks of wheat and flour on hand on December 31st are not at present available, 
but it is certain that they were very low. Excluding these, the exportable surplus from 
the 1909-10 crop is well over 21,000,000bush., the greater proportion of which has 
already been shipped. 
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1 Wheat. 


1 

.Division and County. j 


Area. 

1 

j 


Yield. 


i 

1 

! 

1007-8. j 

i 

i 

1908-9.* 

1909-10.t 

1907-8. 

1908-9. 

1909-10. 

I, Central— 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels, 

Adelaide. 

14,860 

10,199 

14,306 

180,684 

136,185 

205,884 

Albert.. 

37,715 

40,600 

47,449 

204,403 

352,308 

502,290 

Alfred. i 

19,742 

21,128 

29,252 

131,679 

196,863 

349,507 

CJarnarvon. 

2,611 

1,574 

2,066 

14,308 

11,379 

12,180 

Evre.. 

70,378 

61,594 

56,361 

509,329 

525,116 

572,749 

Fergiisson . 

125,947 

123,634 

137,478 

1,593,324 

1,627,910 

2,064,721 

Gawler. 

108,612 

106,673 

117,202 

1,446,365 

1,471,890 

1,977,456 

Hindmarsli . 

19,985 

18,137 

22,330 

225,073 

220,807 

299,185 

Light .. 

86,198 

79,707 

93,173 

1,639,928 

1,265,425 

1,622,477 

Sturt. 

65,480 

62,300 

66,617 

533,552 

626,761 

725,456 

Total .. 

551,528 

525,546 

586,234 

6,483,645 

6,334,644 

8,331,905 

Increase ...... 

_ 

— 

60,688 

— 

_ 

1,997,261 

Decrease . . -, 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

— 

_ 

11. Lower' IsiORth— 

, Biimi. 

21.715 

21,208 

21,202 

233,798 

290,363 

311,682 

Daly. 

222,402 

208,420 

227,457 

2.723,488 

2,,562,883 

3,521,065 

Hamley . 

30 

— 

40 

120 

— 

200 

Kimberley .. ! 

18,465 

13,906 

12,371 

111,506 

121,222 

; 114,524 

Stanley' ... 1 

128,891 

129,554 

153,114 

1,897,888 

2,027,675 

: 2,892,396 

Victoria .... 

132,637 

117,443 

137,176 

2,307,872 

1,737,746 

2,261,669 

Young . , . 

2,693 

2,734 

3,555 

15,025 

20,364 

25,085 

Total .. 

526,833 

493,265 

554,975 

7,289,697 

6,760,255 

9,126,621 

Increase ...... 

— 

_ 

61,710 

_ 

_ 

2,366,366 

Decrease ..... 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— ; . 

III. Upper North— ■ 







'', Blachford ... 

9,883 

9,625 

9,205 

71,886 

59,720 

65,980 

Dallioiisie .. 

118,018 

97,775 

87,891 

1,035,552 

966,732 

936,160 

Derby .. 

— 

— 

— 


—: 

Frome .. 

114,739 

102,067 

100,202 

1 1,431,242 

1,145,021 

1,320,864 

Granyiile. .. 

24,749- 

18,719 

15,955 

101,914 

78,914 

119,000 

Hanson . .. 

25,079 

24,850 

21,098 

155,057 

127,044 

187,931 

Herbert . 

' 8,873 

7,293 

6,612 

50,313 

52,032 

45,298 

Lytton ... 

i — 

— 

__ 


_ 

Newcastle .... 

1 29,072 

26,467 

19,104 

183,651 

160,400 

197,916 

Taunton ........___ 

1 . 

~ 

23 

200 

v '/: ' Total ___.... 

1 330,413 

286,796 

260,090 

3,029,615 

2,589,863 

2,873,349 

increase . 

_ 


_ 



283,486' 

' Decrease ' 



26,706 


— 










* Including 1,370 acres failure. f Including 5,763 acres failure. 
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Wheat. 


Division and County. 


Area. 



Yield. 



( 

1907-8. 

1908-9.* 1 

1909-10.t; 

1907-8. 

1908-9. 

1909-10. 

IV. South-Eastern— 

Acres. 

Acres. 1 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

1 

i 

Busliels. 1 

Bushels. 

Biiccleuch . 

9,768 

18,619 i 

28,119 

60,569 

151,049 1 

228,831 

Buckingham. 

20,864 

19,951 I 

24,584 

189,457 

230,236 1 

222,898 

Cai'dwell. 

— 

1,045 I 

1,966 

— 

6,060 1 

12,567 

Chandos . 

24,832 

55,637 i 

87,641 

176,047 

674,360 1 

1,141,150 

Crey. 

5,107 i 

4,351 

7,518 1 

86,980 

76,043 I 

116,291 

MacDonnell. 

2,917 

2,850 

5,875 i 

37,338 

33,023 

55,171 

Robe. 

1,525 

1,774 

4,318 j 

13,277 

22,327 

46,110 

Russell.. 

15,340 

16,701 

21,341 i 

101,530 

141,605 

204,489 

Total . 

80,353 

120,928 

181,362 1 

605,198 

1,334,703 

2,027,507 

Increase. 

— 

— 

60,434 

— 

_ 

692,804 

Decrease . 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

V. Western— 

Buxton ... 







Dufferin ... . 

3,950 

4,855 

5,271 

15,191 

30,880 

46,467 

Flinders . 

48,137 

54,988 

64,835 

387,201 

480,414 

520,808 

Hopetoiin . 

6,941 

7,120 

7,389 

41,497 

66,842 ; 

67,585 

Jervois . ' 

; 45,607 

56,088 

73,221 

403,423 

673,666 1 

797,921 

Kin tore .. 

i 17,729 

17,975 

21,786 

74,487 

141,679 

136,192 

Le Hunte . 

— 

— 

290 

__ 

— 

2,700 

Manchester . 

— 

50 

90 

—. 

700 

750 

Miisgrave . 

10,992 

12,828 

15,285 

98,425 

112,220 

136,019 

Robinson .. 

55,211 

54,356 

59,099 

386,678 

422,019 

523,004 

Way ... 

52,800 

58,706 

65,811 

260,500 

449,787 

543,023 

York .. 

— 

— 

_ ; 

— 


— 

Total . 

241,367 

266,966 

313,077 1 

1,667,402 

2,378,207 ’ 

2,774,469 

Increase . 

__ 

— 

46,111 } 

I — 

— 

396,262 

Decrease . 

— 

— 

1___j 

1 — 

— 

.. — 

SUMMARY. 

I. Central .. 

551,528 

525,546 

586,234 

0,483,645 

6,334,644 

8,331,905 

II. Lower North . 

526,833 

493,265 

554,975 

7,289,097 

6,760,255 

9,126,621 

III. Upper ' North . 

330,413 

286,796 

260,090 

3,029,615 

2,589,863 

2,873,349 

IV. South-Eastern . 

80,353 

120,928 

181,362 i 

665,198 

1,334,703 

2,027,507 

. V. Western . 

241,307 

266,966 

313,077 

1,667,402 

2,378,207 

2,774,469 ■ 

Grand Total .... 

1,730,494 

1,693,501* 

1,895,7381 

19,135,557 

19,397,672.' 

25,133,851 ■; 

Increase (1909-10) 

■ 

■ ' _ 

202,237 

'. _' 

— '.. 

■5,736,179 

Decrease .. 

— 

■ — , . . 

, 

. — , 

^ .'-: 

.. ■ —.. 


* luehiding 1,370 acres failure. f Including .5,763 acres failure. 
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Division and Gouiity, 

Average Yield per 

Acre. 

Rainfall (Approximate ilean). 

1907-8. 

i9os-n. j 

1909-10. 

i 

1907. I 

1908. 

1909. 

I.—— 

Eiishek. 

BiLsliels. 

Biisiiels. 

Inches. 

Inches. * 

Inches. 

Adelaide . 

12-16 

13-35 

14-39 

23*10 ; 

29-13 ! 

37*53 

Albert . 

6-42 i 

8-68 

10-59 

10-68 I 

13-14 j 

12*06 

Alfred . 

6-67 j 

9-32 

11-95 

10-22 1 

11-59 

10*46 

Carnarvon. 

5*48 1 

7-23 

5-90 

21-31 ! 

19-95 

25*80 

Evre. ■: 

7*24 I 

S-53 

10-16 

11-74 : 

14-02 

14*12 

.Feiwusson,....... 1 

12*65 1 

12-36 

15-02 

14-85 1 

16-36 

20*39 

Gkwler....... 1 

13-32 i 

13-80 

16-87 

14*66 j 

17*39 

2M8 

Hindmarsli... j 

11-26 I 

12-17 

13-40 

18-92 ! 

22-83 

29*93 

Lis^ht. i 

19-03 1 

15-88 

17-41 

17*52 

19-80 

24*74 

Sturt .. ! 

1 

8-22 ! 

10-06 

10-89 

13*67 

16-79 

21*26 

Total . 1 

11-76 1 

12-05 

14-21 

15*67 

18*10 

21*75 

Increase ... j 



2-16 

__ 


3*65 

‘Decrease .. ' 


___ 

” 


— 


II. Lowisb Nobth-— 

. 

. 

' 

. 

■ 



■ Burra^. 

10*77 

13-69 

14-66 

11-90 

15*51 

12*20 

Daly. 

12-25 

12-30 

15-48 

14-16 

18-48 

18*90 

Hamlev .. 

4-00 

— 

5-00 

10-22 

11*59 

10*46 

Kini'berley. 

6-04 

8-72 

: 9-26 

13-18 

15*94 

12*39 

Stanley .. 

14-72 

15-65 

! 18-89- ! 

17-36 

22*86 

22-02 

, Astoria .. 

17-40 

14-80 

i 16-40 

18-22 

21*52" 

18-46 

Young; ... 

5-58 

7-45 

i 7-06 

10*86 

12*11 

9-56 

Total . 

13-84 

1 13-71 

I 16-45 

13*70 

16*86 

14-85 

Increase. 

i' 

! _ 

2*74 




, Decrease . 

1 , _ 

j ■ 


— 

— 

1 2-01 

[II. Upper jnosth— 


!, '■ . 

1 —■ . 




I 

BkcMord . 

'Y*27..' 

6*20 

7*17 

1 13*81 

13*64 

12-85 

Dalliousie ..._ 

'dS*77' 

9-89 

10*65 

1 13-82 

16*81 

14-30 

Derby . 


■ — 

. — 

! 6*76 

8-13 

6-12 

Drome .......... 

12-47 

11-22 

13*18 

j. 15*65 

19*48 

■ 17*01 ,' 

'Granville 

4-12 

4-22 

7*46 

,1 11*37 ■ 

13*44. 

12*42 

Haneoii .. 

1 ' 6*18 

5-11 

8-91 

1 12-81G. 

:■ T,3*74:', 

11*30 

. Herbert .. 

1 5-67 ■ 

7*13 

6-85 

1 , 10-14 

11*52 ■ 

' 8-64 

Dyt'ton —.. 


'—- 


I . 8-3'2' 

"■ . '.9-33' 

' '7*53 

Newcastle .. 

■j. ' .,'5-32 ■ 

6-06 

10*36 

j: . , 12-55 :■ 

14*75'"„" 

'■ .13-18 

Taanton ........ 

— , ■: 


' 8*70 - 

|- , -ll-S-S'. ■■ 

■ ' 12*50:,, 

10*'^2,„,„ 

Total .. 

0-17 .” 

.-9-03. 

11*05 

1 11*66 

'G': 13*33. ;■ 

11*43; 

Increase .. 


■ , . 

1;::. ;',j-o2'--- 




Deerease ........ 




■r. '. ■" u;v:, 


GSIIkS 
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Division and County. 

Average Yield per Acre. 

1 R,ainfall (Approximate Mean). 


1907-8. 

; 1908-9. 

[ 1909-10. 

i 

1907. 

IIKIS. 

190!). 

IV. SoirTH-EASTERN— 

Bnsliels. 

i Bnshels. 

Bnshels. 

Inches. 

i Inches, 

Inches. 

Biiccleucli. 

b-20 

8-11 

8-14 

13-90 

i 17-47 

23-28 

Buckingliani. 

9-08 

11-54 

9-07 

18-80 

i 16-88 

23-23 

(/ardweli .. 

— 

5-80 

0-39 

10-10 

17-72 

24-95 

Chandos ... 

7-09 

12-12 

13-02 

14-68 

16-59 

18-30 

("trey. 

17-03 

37-48 

15-47 

■ 27-05 

28-10 

38-12 

MacDonnell . 

12-80 

11-59 

9-39 

20-97 

18-97 

27-40 

Kobe . 

8-71 

12-59 

10-08 

22*29 

22-80 

30-06 

R,nssell. 

(>•02 

8-48 

9-58 

12-82 

15-67 

20-79 

Total . 

8-27 

11-04 

1M8 

18-34 

19-28 

25-77 

Increase ... 

_ 

' _ 

•14 

_ 

— 

6-49 

Decrease .. 


— 

— 

—. 



V. Western— 

Buxton . 







DulTerm. 

3-85 

0-30 

8-82 

10-22 

11-33 

11-90 

Flinders ... 

8*04 

8-74 

8*03 

17-22 

18-16 

21-64 

Honetoun ....... 

5-98 

9-39 

r9-i5 

9-00 

12-23 

a-87 

Jerv'ois'... 

8-85 

12-01 

10-90 

T2.-02 

10-17 

13-90 

Kintore.. i 

4-20 

7*88 

6-25 

9-48 

11-99 

12-62 

Le Himte ... 

■ ■— 

— 

9-31 

— 

■—■ 

15-30 

Manchester. 

— 

14-00 

8-33 

8-48 

a-68 

9-88 

Mnsgrave ....... 

8-95 

8-75 

8-90 

14-36 

16-35 

19-60 

Robinson. 

7-00 ' 

7-70 

8-85 

12-96 

13-06 

17-69 

Way... i 

4-93 

7-OG 

8-25 

1 12-74 

10-13 

14-29 

York . 

— 



10-87 

14-46 

I0-4() 

Total . ‘ 

0-91 

1 

. ' . . 

8-80 

11-74 

12-96 i 

1 

1 :' ■ 14-46 

Increase . 

■ _ 


__ 

_ 

.- — .j 

1-50 

Decrease. | 

— 


•05 

— 

__ ^ 


SUMMARY. ; 

I." Central ...... 

11-70 

12-05 

14-21 

15-67 

18-10 

, 21-75 ■- 

; II.Lower North ., 

13-84 

13-71 

16-45 

13-70 

16-86 

■'■J4‘85, ,-:■, 

TIL Upper North . ' i 

9-17 

9-03 

11-05 

a-66 

13-33 

, a-43' ■-■' 

. TV.' South-Eastern ; 

' " ' 8-27 

11-04 

11-18 ! 

18-34 

■,.■19-28 

■^ '-25-77''' ■". 

V. Western ...... i 

0-91 

8-91 

8*86 

11-74 

12-96 

14-46 

GtRand Total | 

11-06 

11-45 

13-26 

14-22 

16-11 


Increase . ' 

.. —. 

_' 

\ 1-81 


/ _;.■'■■ 

1-54 

Decrease. * 

— 

'U 

■ 


■ ."■ ■'■ 



P 
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FEEDING-OFF EXPERIMENTS. 


By Wm. Angus, B.Sc.» Director of Agriculture. 


In tlie districts soutli of Adelaide, where the conditions are such as to permit 
of a rotation of crops, tlie question of growing fodder crops for feeding to 
stock is receiving a fair amount of attention. Hitherto all attempts to 
estahlish artificial grasses on pasture land on anything like a large scale 
have, with perhaps few exceptions, failed, and the attention of the producer 
has been turned to the more common crops of peas, barley, rye, rape, &c. 

With the view’ of testing the relative merits of some of these crops, the 
Department of Agriculture arranged with Mr. T. Pengilly, of Aldinga, to 
car^ out a few experiments on his farm. Plots of two acres each were laid 
down and sown with barley, rye, rape, and a mixture of rye and rape respec¬ 
tively, the whole -being manured at the rate of 1^-cwts. of bone super, per 
acre. 

During the season 1908-9, 166 sheep w^ere pastured on the barley plot 
for an aggregate of 18 days, which works out at the rate of 4*1 sheep per 
acre per year; the rye plot carried the same number of sheep for a period 
of 21 days, or 4*8 sheep per acre per year; rape carried 166 sheep for 25 
days, or 5*7 per acre per year; and the mixture of rye and rape carried 166 
sheep for 22 days, or at the rate of 5 sheep per acre per year. It wdll be 
seen that rape easily leads the way, wdiile there is but little to choose between 
the mixture of rye and rape and rape alone. 

During the last season the barley plot carried 150 sheep for 20 days; the 
rye plot the same number for 21 days;, rape 150 sheep for 18 days; and the 
mixture of rye and rape 150 sheep ford9 days, or at the rate of 4*1, 4-3, 3-7, 
and 4-0 sheep per acre per year respectively. The barley plot, therefore, 
was equal in carrying capacity to tlm same plot the previous season, but 
after being fed down it was allowed to mature, and yielded at the rate of 
8|bttsh. per acre last harvest. The rye plot was not quite equal to the previous 
year, but whm we come to the rape and mixture of rye and rape the falling 
of is considerable, the rape plot carrying two sheep less per acre per annum. 
Last season, however, the rape made but little headway, due probably to 
heavy frosts and excessive wet during the winter season. 

It w’ould he interesting for purposes of comparison to ascertain the average 
w’cight gained by the sheep in addition to the number of days grazed on the 
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respective plots, but owing to tlie absence of sufficient facilities tliis matter 
could not be taken in- band. 


The following table shows at a glance the results of the experiment for 
the two seasons :— 


Plot. 

Crop. 

j No. of Days 

I Grazed. 

j 

Sheep per 
Acre, for 
Days grazed. 

Size of 
, Plots. 

Equivalent 
Sheep to the 
Acre per Year. 

1 

Season 1908-9. 
Barley .... 

.. ' 18 

160 

Acres. 

2 

4-1 

2 

Rye. 

21 

166 

2 

4-S 

3 

Rape... 

2o ' 

166 

2 

5-7 

4 

t Rye and rape .. 

: 22 ' 

166 

2 

5-0 

1 

Season 1909-10. 
Barley .. 

20 

150 

'« 2 

4-1 

2 

Rye.. 

.. i 21 

150 

i 

4*3 

i 

Rape. 

! 18 ^ 

150 

■ 2 

3*7 

4 

Rve and rape . 

19 J 

150 

2 

4*0 



ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly'meeting of the above was held on Wednesday, June 8th, 
there being present Messrs. J. W. Sandford (Chairman), C. J. Yalentinc, 
G. R. Laf er, R. J. Needham, C: Willcox, Col. Rowell, and W. J. Colebatch. 

A report was received from the Dairy Expert in reference to the manu¬ 
facture of cream that had become heated into butter containing a low per¬ 
centage of moisture. It was decided to ask for further informatiomon this 
subject. ' 
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Tlie Secretary reported that, in accordance with the rules, the term of 
/iiemhership of Messrs. J. W. Sandford, G. E, Lafier, G. Willcox, C. J. Valen¬ 
tine, J. Miller, and C. J. Tuckweil would expire on June 30th. 

Eesolutioii from South-Eastern Conference urging the appointment of 
a representative of the South-East to the Board was considered, and it was 
decided that in suhiiiitting the same to the Hon. Minister the Secretary should 
point out that up to the present the members had been appointed as repre¬ 
senting different industries and not districts. 

Col. Eowell referred to the recent action of the Commonwealth authorities 
in proclaiming certain districts in South Australia as a quarantine area, and 
prohibiting the removal therefrom of potatoes, tomatoes, and other plants 
of the Solanum family. This would cause considerable inconvenience, and 
he would like to know whether it had been done at the request of the depart¬ 
ment. The Secretary stated that the proclamation had been issued at the 
request of the State Government on the recommendation of the Inspector 
of Fruit. This was done because our Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection 
Act gave the Government no power to apply any regulations or restrictions 
to a portion of the State, and it was therefore necessary to take advantage 
of,the Quarantine Act to prevent potatoes from infected districts going into 
the potato districts of the South-East. Mr. Laffer said the position was that 
our Act was the first in Australia dealing with this subject, but it was now 
out of date. In the past a section of the producers had always opposed any 
alterations giving the department wider powers, with the result th£it the 
Government had in this case to ask the Commonwealtli authorities to step in. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches Messrs. F. T. Mildren, Mundoora ; W. Kelley, Petina ; D. 
Memsie, Clare; J. I. Lockhead and A. H. Fidge, Goonalpyn ; L. Eiordan, 
J. McAuley, jun., W. Lindo, J. Smythe, and G. Harris, Cradock ; A. Howell, 
J. Boudle, A. C. Brice, AV. Head, J. Sampson, and C. Sampson, Mitchell ; 
F. Baum, Waikerie ; H. and E. Whitfield, and P. Purdie, Forster ; A. McLean, 
H. Heinzel, and F. Tlireadgold, Parrakie; F. Hill, Meningie; M. King 
and G. Earl, Carrieton; E. E. Gale, Inkerman ; J. B. Thiele, Sutherlands; 
H, Dannell, Johnsburg; W. Keatley, Yongala; H. Eoherts, Morchard; 
E. J. E. Wooleock, S. Hammatt, W. Trager, Lyndoch; J. Kaughton and 
A. Barber, Iltera Plains; A. E. S. Eamsey, T. Jacobs, and F. F. Alne, Mil- 
talie; J. J. Faulkner, Whyte-Yarcowie; L. Stapledon, P. Kilsby, and M. 
McDonald, Penola ; J. Harford and H. D. Clare, Murray Bridge ; W. Atkin¬ 
son and G. Gill, Willunga; W. King, Woodside ; G. H. Mann. Mannum. 
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FAIR AVERAGE QUALITY WHEAL 


AN INTER-STATE COMPARISON. 


South Australian Product Highly Appreciated. 

An exhibit is now on view at the Sydney Royal Excliange of considerable 
interest to wheatgrowers and those connected with the trade. It consists 
(says the Sydney Morning Herald) of graded samples of New South Wales, 
Victorian, and South Australian f.a.q. wheats, prepared by Mr. T. B. Guthrie, 
of the Department of Agriculture, the samples having been collected by the 
Chamber of Commerce. The exhibit may be inspected by anyone interested, 
and is certainly worth inspection. It is another of those simple object lessons 
prepared by Mr, Guthrie, which tell a plain story in a plain way to the wheat- 
grower, and it is to be hoped he will not fail to read it. It is not a compli¬ 
mentary comparison to New South Wales ; hence its value, for it shows that 
farmers are growing far too great a proportion of rubbish, and that is not a 
■,;,wise practice., . 

Samples of f.a.q. wheats having been obtained from the other States and 
locally, they have been graded to show the different proportions of different 
sized grain, broken and pinched grain, and rubbish. These results have 
been placed in glass jars and put in three rows for the different States, side 
by side. Comparisons of results can be made at a glance, and the first thing 
noticed is the much greater proportion of heavjq large grain in the South 
Australian sample, and the less quantity, though not to the same degree, 
of oats, whiteheads, &c,, as compared with the other two samples. South 
Australia scores easily, as will be seen from the following details of the 
grading 



N.S.W. 

S.A. 

Vic. 


lbs. 

ozs. 

lbs. 

ozs. 

lbs. 

' ozs. 

Gats, whiteheads, &c. ......- 

. 0 

15 

0 

11 

0 

13 

Broken and pinched grain ...... 

...... 2' 

3 

1 

7 

2; 

: 3 

2*00 M.M. ' grade ._ ......... 

' 4 

13 

3 

,12'. 

1 ... 

ly 

2-25 M.M. grade ....__...... 

..... 18 

12 

14 

6 

20 

3 

2*50 M.M. grade - 

,..,.19 

8 

17 

,"4 

21 

15 

2*75 M.M. grade. 

11 

9 

."'',14'; 

■■:,0 '' 

10 

15 

3-00 M.M. grade.. 

.,3 ■ 

; 



,2 

4 

3*25'.,M.M. grade . 


13 

■■ ■ 'I",' 

14'A 

0 

:;'2'" 


62 

0 

62 

8 

62' 

8 


» 
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It will be seen that in the South Australian wheat the proportion of largest 
grains, 3'25 M.M. grade, is 11b. Mozs. as against New^ South Wales 13ozs., 
Yictoria 2ozs. In the proportion of the oats, ’whiteheads,, &c., the com¬ 
parison runs—New South Wales, 15ozs.; South Australia, llozs.; and 
Victoria, 13ozs. In the three middle grades New South Wales and Victoria 
run closely together ; South Australia being less, of course, as it gains largely 
in the heaviest grades. It is interesting to note that, deducting the proportion 
of white oats, &c., and broken and pinched grain, the results are—New 
South Wales, 581bs. 14ozs. ; Victoria, 591bs. 4ozs.; and South Australia, 
60lbs. 6ozs. 

Bottles showing the fiot 4 % pollard, and bran produced from the wdieats 
arc also exhibited, and the follo'wing is the agricultural chemisUs report:— 

Appearance of grain—New South Wales, dull, white, soft, plump, fair size ; 
South Australia, dull, wdiite, large, soft, bunty; Victoria, dull, white, soft, 
plump, medium size. Weight per bushel—New South Wales, 621bs. ; South 
Australia, 62|lbs. Victoria, 62Jlbs. Flour—New South Wales, 70*1 per 
cent.; South Australia, 7U6 per cent.; Victoria, 7M per cent. Pollard— 
New South Wales, 15*6 per cent.; South Australia, 12-9 per cent. ; Victoria, 
14*9 per cent. Bran—New South Wales, 14*3 per cent.; South Australia, 
15*5 per cent.; Victoria, 14 per cent. Strength of flour in quarts per sack 
of 2(X)lbs.—New South Wales, 48 ; South Australia, 47-2 ; Victoria, 46. ^ 
Dry gluten—New South Wales, 10-4 per cent.; South Australia, 10 per cent.; 

. Victoria, 10*47 per cent. Color—Nevr South Wales, excellent; South Aus¬ 
tralia, very good, rather white; Victoria, excellent."^ 

Ope compensating fact from a local standpoint is found in the analysis 
of the flour, as New South.Wales flour is the strongest of the three. Mr. 
Guthrie lias made the following note on the flours The color of the floui* 
of the Victorian sample was the best, New South Wales coming second in 
this respect. The South Australian flour was rather white and starchy in 
appearance. The New South Wales sample gives rather a stronger floim 
than the others, the Victorian being the lyeakest.'*' 

There can be no question of the value of this exhibit. These 24 jars at 
the Royal Exchange with their contents tell the same story as is only too 
often to be read in the wheat paddocks of New South Wales, w South 
Australian is found alongside sonae of old type wheatgrowers. It is a stoiy 
of better farming methods, and consequently better results. And there is 
no reason why this should be. With superior methods the South Australian, 
according to these glass jars, is getting more big grains and less rubbish, as 
stated, in his bushel of wheat than New. South Wales growers are, and, 
although that is not a great matter> for- surprise, it is none the less dispiriting, 
in view of the efforts being made to encourage better farming in New* South 
Wales. It is intended to show this exhibit to the Farmers" and Settlers" 
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Conference next montli, and tins sliould certainly be done for the enlighten¬ 
ment of delegates from the wheat centres. It should be instructive and 
effective. A wheat-growing conference is also to be held after the Farmers" 
and Settlers" Conference has finished its business paper, and these glass 
jars should again be strongly in evidence. They should be placed in a promi¬ 
nent position indeed, and be of great assistance to the deliberations of those 
assembled. The conference is to consider methods to improve wheat-growing, 
and one aim should certainly be to diminish the contrasts in this exhibit 
in the future. It is well worth a strong effort. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONFERENCE. 


UPPER NORTHERN BRANCHES, 


Tlie Conference of Upper Nortliern Brandies wliicli, prior to the drought 
of some years ag’o, was field anmiallys has been resuscitated owing to the energy 
of the Cooiiiooroo Branch and the hearty co-operation of Branches in the 
Upper jNForth district. 

Delegates met on Wednesday, June 22nd, in the Orroroo Town Hall, the 
following being present:—Orroroo, Messrs. W. Robertson and T. Tapseott; 
Cooiiiooroo, Messrs. J. T. Kildea, C. Brice, E. Berryman, J. Brown,* E. Brice, 
M. Robertson, E. Hall, H. Ward, H. and L. Avery, and H. White ; Morchard, 
Messrs. J. Scriven, E. J. Kit to, B. and J. McDougali; Amy ton, Messrs. 
W, Gum, J. Donogliiie; Walmington, Messrs. J. J. Schiippan, J. Hosking ; 
Qiiorn, Messrs. R. Thompson, J. Patterson ; Arden Vale, Messrs. M. Echart, 
H. Klinberg; Jolinsburg, Mr. A. Brook; Davenport, Mr. Botliw^ell; Carrie- 
toii, Messrs. J. Gieeson, W. J, Brock. There were also present Messrs. C. 
J. Tuckwel! (MernbeL* Advisory Board of Agriculture), W. L. Summers (Secre¬ 
tary), A. E. V. Richardson, B.A., B.Sc. (Assistant Director of AgTiculture), 
J. F. McEaehran (Government Veterinary Surgeon), D. E. Laurie (Poultry 
Expert), P. H. Suter (Dairy Expert), S. McIntosh (Manager of Irrigation 
Works, River Murray and Orroroo), and a number of visitors. 

The Hon. A. R. Addison, who presided, congratulated those responsible 
upon the large attendance of those directly interested in agricultural pursuits. 
The importance of Bureau Conferences could not be over-estimated. Farming 
had been revolutionised by the adoption of more scientific methods and 
the application of fertilisers, and he believed equally great advances \vere 
to be made as the result of inigation and intense culture. They were much 
indebted, to the Government for the water scheme which had made possible 
the irrigation of the blocks on the plain; and the success of the experiment 
noAv depended upon the ability and diligence of those who had taken them up. 
Personally, he was of opinion that for them sprinkling would prove more 
satisfactory than flooding. By that method of irrigating such careful grading 
of the land was unnecessary and lees water was required. He regretted 
that at the last moment pressing’mattem of .husipess had prevented the Hon. 
Minister of Agriculture from/attending, the Goiderem 
' Mr, W. L. Summers said the Horn Minister had asked him to apologise 
for Hs absence. The Hon. Ministar^ .muce he had assumed oJBIce, had taken 
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very considerable interest in agricultural matters, and bad put off other 
engagements in order to be present at this Conference; but two or three 
matters which had to be dealt with 'by the Government had made it im¬ 
possible for him to leave the city. Mr. G. EJ Laffer, of the Advisory ‘Board, 
had also been prevented from coming at the last moment. 

Peeparation op Seed Wheat. 

Mr. Kitto, of the Morchard' Branch, read the' following paper on “ The 
Preparation of Seed Wheat'':— ^ ' 

“The preparation■ of seed wheat is a matter of very great importance, 
and should receive the best attention that farmers can give it. It is just 
as necessary to have well-prepared seed as it is to have a well-prepared 
seed bed. It is bad policy to work the land up to a good tilth for ''k crop 
and then plant inferior seed. 

Clean Eipe Seed: ‘ 

“In order to obtain the best results in the first place’it is'necessaty to 
leave all wheat that is intended for seed to get ripe before it is reaped; the 
grain then being well matured ■ will be of good quality. If the stripper iS 
available I prefer it to the harvester for taking off the seed. 
grain does hot get knocked about so much and damcdged; arid alsb ' ahy 
rubbish, such as wild oats or sheep weed in 'the crop’^ is not rbpea*<OT Babk 
into the sample from the stripper and cleaner, as is done with the' harvM& 
In the cleaning all wheat from headings, &c., should be kept apart from 
tlie seed. If the harvester is used the machinery should all be set so that 
it will work at slow speed. This will allow the grain to be more lightly dealt 
with;. ' ’ ■ ^ ^ ' 

Grading. ■ ' ’ ■ ■■ '■ ■ ■ 

“ I anil a strong believer in grading seed. ‘ This is of very gredt importance 
for both yield and improvement of the sample. I have known farmers to 
buy’small wheat for the purpose of sowing: this is not economy. While 
a bushel of small seed will plant more land than a busliCi bf large seed, it is 
not reasonable to expect that a small grain will produce such a strong, robust 
plant as the large grain. The young plant has to depend on the mother 
grain until it is thoroughly established in the soil; in fact, the plant isreceil^ing 
maint(^Hance from the grain as long as the grain has any tiling to give. 

Change of Seed. 

“ If wheat is continuously grown on the same land and under the same 
conditions it will degenerate, and , will yield only poor returns of inferior 
quality, although it may have been a good class of wheat in its earlier history. 
Wheat that contains a big percentage of small grains, although it has been 
grown under favorable climatic influences, is in a state of degeneration. 
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If tlie seed is carefully graded it will help very much to avoid this degene¬ 
rating, by breeding out all i}he small wheat. To emphasise this, we do not 
see a poultry-breeder select small eggs to hatch his chicks : he would take 
the large eggs. Neither do horsebreeders expect to get Clydesdale colts 
from blood parents; and what applies to animal life here also applies to plant 
life. I have been grading seed for several years, and can honestly say that 
by so doing there is a less percentage of small wheat in the resulting crops. 
The broken grain is also taken out by the grader. If the grain is broken 
crossways and the germ* end planted it will grow; but it will only help to 
increase the percentage of weak plants. After all, what is taken out by 
grading is just as good for fodder as the best. The cross fertilisation of wheats 
is of great benefit in bringing out new kinds of robust quality and good 
yielders ; but this cannot be undertaken by the ordinary farmer. What 
I advise is that all wheatgrowers should plant only the best of seed and 
change it as often as possible. Seed should not be planted on the same 
farm for a longer period than three years in succession, and two years 
would be better than three. But the trouble seems to be to get good seed. 
This should not be the case. It is a good plan if one has a good class of 
wheat and it has served its time on the farm, say, two or three years at the 
outside, to send it right away to a fresh district for a change, care being 
taken to place it in the hands of careful farmers who take an interest in 
the upkeep of the seed. After it has been grown two or three years there 
bring it back again. A lot can be done in this way to keep up the change 
of seed. 

Pickling. •fe 

I have heard some farmers say they can grow crops clean from smut 
without pickling the seed. I have often tried this on small plots, such as 
finishing ofi a paddock, and in my case it has always proved a failure. Of 
the several ways of pickling I generally use the cask and dip half a bag at a 
time. Have the mouth of the bag open; then stir up the wheat with a flat 
stick or piece of hoard; then skim off all rubbish that floats on top of the 
pickle. If there are any smut balls in the seed most of them will come to the 
top and can be taken out. I use Jib. bluestone to 4bush. of seed. Some 
kinds of wheat are more subject to smut than others. If I have to sow seed 
that is at all smutty I use stronger pickle, sometimes as much as lib. of 
bluestone to a 4bush, bag. Strong pickle is all right if the soil is wet and the 
seed can start at once, but if the seed has to lie in the land for very long it 
is risky to have the pickle too strong* All pickling retards the germination 
of the grain to some extent, and also the growth of the young plant in its 
early stages. Here, I consider, .is a gpod opportunity for scientific men to 
find some treatment for the seed that will not injure it, but yet deal effec¬ 
tively with the smut* Sneh a'' pickle'would‘fee a boon to the wheatgi:owers, 
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and the inventor would be a benefactor. I think it ought to be the aim 
of all farmers to pay the , greatest attention to the seed they plant by grading, 
etc., and so breed out all small and inferior samples. Science has done a lot 
in this direction, and farmers should now help science and help themselves/' 

Mr. McIntosh considered both grading and change of seed very important 
matters, A great deal, however, depended upon what part the fresh seed 
was procured from. His father had procured seed which took five years 
before it yielded properly, and by which time other wheats procured at 
the same time had begun to degenerate. He would like to know what 
kind of change Mr. Kitto would advocate. Mr. Kitto said that any 
change was of benefit, but it was best to secure seed from a drier district. 
Others agreed with this opinion. 

Mr. McDougall (Morchard) had procured seed from saltbush country 
40 miles from his farm. The sample Avas not quite pure, but it yielded 
splendidly for several years ; in fact, the first year sown a good crop was 
reaped from the new variety, while those wheats which had been grown on 
the farm for years returned nothing. 

Mr. Richardson agreed , that the harvester turned out a sample of wheat 
whioh was inferior to that taken oS with the .stripper, and that small seed 
was usually productive of small grain in the crop. A point not touched 
upon, however, was the fact that in the past many farmers used to sell the 
good wheat and keep any inferior grain for seed. This had undoubtedly been 
responsible for the deterioration of wheat. If an effective grader could be 
procured which would do the work cheaply it would be a great help. Blue- 
stone as a pickle interfered very seriously with germination. If a man sowed 
a bushel of seed tp the acre, not more than three-quarters of it germinated 
if treated with bluestone. Germination was also delayed. Two other 
fungicides seemed to give promise, provided they were used carefully. For¬ 
malin was good, but it was difiacult to obtain the pure article. Fungiisine 
was spoken of very highly in the , other States, but experiments in this State 
had not been conducted long enough to speak very positively of it. It .was 
worth trying, nevertheless, A change of seed from a suitable district was 
good. If possible seed shoixld be taken to a wetter district than that from 
which it came, and should be purchased from a farmer whose methods of 
cultivation were known to be good. . 

Mr. Gleeson (Carrieton) preferred to pickle on a cement floors All seed 
was winnowed twice to get it as clean as possible. It had Been found by 
members of his Branch that wheat germinated more quickly when pickled 
with formalin, and they were of opinion that this.pickle would ultimately 
take the place of bluestone. Some farmers greatly increased the strength 
of the pickle if the seed was very smutty. This was a mistake, as it destroyed 
the germination of a large percentage sown, Careful change of seed was 
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beneficial, but unless sure of tbe source from which it came, and that it would 
be pure, a man was liable to get a very mixed crop. 

Mr. Simimers said that, while judicious change of seed was of value, he 
thought not sufficient attention wms paid to selection. A number of experi¬ 
ments had been carried out by American agricultural authorities, and in those 
tests better results were generally obtained from selected seed than from 
seed brought from another place. So far not much had been done by the 
department in South Australia in selecting wheat, except at Roseworthy 
College. The value of a change of seed also depended upon the soil from 
which and to which the change was made. In this district possibly a 
wheat whicli would grow in cold weather would do better than one from a dry, 
mild climate. He would like to see some experiments conducted with, change 
of seed versus selection. Referring to graded seed, he said it germinated 
much more regularly than ungraded, and grew more evenly to tlie finisli. 
This alone was something worth grading for. 

Mr. Hosking (Wilmington) had purchased, two years ago, two bags of 
graded Pederation from Roseworthy, and delivered at Quorn it cost 6s. 9d. 
per bushel. It was beautiful wheat, but the first year only yielded Tbusli. 
per acre, while his own wheat returned 15bush. He tried it again and reaped 
36biish, per acre of screened wheat. He tlierefore came to the conclusion 
that w'heats from the south must become acclimatised before they would 
yield properly, and that they should not be condemned until well tried. 
In 28 years' wheat-growing he had not been docked a half-penny for smutty 
wheat. He pickled on a floor, and turned the wheat four times. Those 
people who said crops from pickled seed had smut in them, and those from 
seed not pickled were clean, were talking nonsense. The so-called pickled 
seed had not been thoroughly wetted. He always used a hot solution for 
pickling. 

Mr. Sehuppan (Wilmington) was never troubled by smut. He pickled 
on the floor. One person sprinkled the pickle on, and two shovelled the 
grain. He had now constructed a large flat case with sides a foot high for 
pickling in. He had a grader, and thoroughly believed in using it. It was 
adjustable for different sizes of grain, and did its work well. 

Mr. Suter had reaped an average of from 11 bush, to 12bush. from ungraded 
seed one year, and an average of 21bush, to 22bush. per acre from graded 
seed another year. He could not say how much the yields were affected 
by the difference in the seasons. When discussing the question of the 
value of graded seed it was absurd to compare results of different seasons. 

Commercial Poitltry-breebino and Egg Circles. 

The Poultry Expert (Mr. D. F. Laurie) delivered an address upon poultry- 
breeding and egg circles. Five years ago, he said, he -was told that fowls 
would not thrive in this district and that White Legliorns would not live 
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lierc. To-day it was recognised that the districts represented by delegates 
present were equal to any in the State for the production of both eggs and 
table poultry. He must say, however, that the average farmer did not pay 
enough attention to the proper sheltering of his poultry. If fowls w^ere 
exposed to the weather a great deal of the food they consumed only served 
to keep up the animal warmth instead of the production of eggs. The drought 
years had passed, and farmers could now afford to erect proper fowlhouses. 
Old places made of timber were prolific tick producers, and should be I'eplaced 
by a style of house in which it was practically impossible for tick to find 
shelter. If fowls were not given egg-producing food they could not lay. 
It was not sufficient to give them wheat only. Unless the diet was varied 
with bran, pollard, and meat foods, such as boiled rabbits, pluck, or meat 
meal, the egg supply would decrease. This was a splendid district for turkeys, 
and lie was surprised that .more people did not go in for their production. 
It was, of course, necessary to protect them from the foxes, but this was 
well worth while when they would bring 7d. per pound to the producer. 

Egg Circles ,—Since the commencement of the egg-circle movement, about 
12 months ago, 36 circles had been formed, with a membership of 800 or 
900, bringing in a large number of first-class eggs. The result had been 
better eggs, better market, and members received cash value for the eggs 
instead of having to take the value in provisions, &;c. The conditions and 
management of the egg circles were then described and mention made of some 
of the markets served. New South A¥ales, Victoria, and Western Australia 
were taking casks of graded eggs, with clean shells, fresh contents, and each 
guaranteed to weigh not less than 2ozs. There was a big demand, and the 
price per dozen w^as Id. over the rate ruling for other eggs. This was the 
outcome of organised co-operation; but it w-as to be regretted that so many 
people hung back until they saw what the outcome was to be. The same thing 
happened when eggs were first sent to the English market from here. 
Although every egg producer gained by the enhanced prices resulting from 
the shipment of a surplus very few did anything in the w^ay of co-operating 
to earn it. The effect of the Government having opened up the English market 
was an average price of lid. per dozen for eggs last year, and it had also been 
proved now that shipments to England would give the producer here 7Jd. 
a dozen as a minimum. The eastern States therefore had to pay the same 
price. To get the best results from this movement more circles would have 
to be formed, so that business could be conducted on a still larger scale. He 
hoped every Branch of the Agrieultural Bureau would consider the question 
of forming a circle. The value of any system which would ensure eggs being 
gathered when fresh could be seen from the fact that a firm at Balaklava 
found it necessary to set apart £500 or £600 per annum for rotten eggs. In 
reply to a question as to what aged birds to breed from, Mr. Laurie said it 
was the practice to breed from only those hens wkose laying powers had 
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been proved.- Tiiey were, necessarily, at least 12 months old. If, say, a White 
Legliorii had laid over 200 eggs in the year it would be worth while breeding 
from her, hut if she had only laid.160 or 170 it would not be advisable. Breed¬ 
ing from pullets had a tendency to decrease the size of the eggs. In answer 
to other questions, Mr. Laurie said the way to get rid of tick was to have 
houses with as little wood in them as possible, and spray houses, yards, and 
any places where tick might be with kerosine emulsion—Igall. of kerosine to 
lOgalls. soapy water. If necessary fowls could be dipped in this mixture, 
or in a solution of formalin or sheep dip. Lucerne was a valuable addition 
to the fowls’ food, either green or chafled. It should be cut just before the 
buds were forming. He would advise the use of one-third by measure of 
this feed in the mash ; it was cheaper than bran or pollard. The treatment 
for crop impaction was to open the outer skin and then the crop itself, and 
empty the latter with the handle of a silver spoon. Wash out.the crop with 
bicarbonate of soda (baking soda) and water, and put two or three stitches 
in the crop and the outer cut and it would quickly heal. 

Dry Fakming. 

Mr. A. E. V. Richardson inaugurated the evening session with an educative 
and Mcidly convincing address on ‘‘ Dry Farming.” The only difference 
between CampbelFs system and the methods of fallowing adopted by the 
farmers in South Australia was that Campbell used the forces of nature in 
a different way. The Surveyor-General (Mr. Strawbridge) and Sr. McColl, 
on their return to Australia, from the United States, had both expressed 
strong belief in dry farming, and the latter had stated that the appli¬ 
cation of the system to Australian agriculture would probably result in a 
great addition to the quantity of wheat produced. The late Minister of 
Agriculture (Hon. T, Pascoe, M.L.C.) had spoken repeatedly in favor of 
dry farming, and just prior to leaving office had shown his great interest 
in it by completing arrangements for the establishment of a dry farm of 
about 4,000 acres some 40 miles north of Petersburg. What they had to 
coEsider were: What were the underlying principles of dry farming; how the 
American system referred to differed from that ^pursued in South Australia; 
and how far dry farming could be practised in connection with Australian 
agriculture. The fundamental consideration was the question of the conserva¬ 
tion of soil moisture. That was the paramount object of dry farming—to 
utilise as fully as possible all the rain which fell. Another matter was the 
development of the root system of the plant and the development in^ the 
soil of the maximum amount of fertility. In moisture conservation- the 
first essential was to get the water into the soil. Campbell achieved this 
by the use of the double disc—an; imj^^ment consisting of two series of revol¬ 
ving discs set at a slight angle to‘another, and placed tandem fashion. 
This double disc covered the soil a loose soil mulch, so that when rain 
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fell it would be able to penetrate easily, and at tlie same time tlie moisture 
already present in the soil would be conserved. The capacity of a soil for 
holding moisture was dependent partly on its physical constitution, e.y., the 
amount of clay, sand, lime, gravel, or organic matter it contained; and also 
on the fineness of subdivision of the soil particles. Organic matter consider¬ 
ably improved the native capacity of a soil for holding moisture, and that 
was one important reason why the introduction of organic matter into the 
soil was so strongly advocated. The finer the soil particles were pulverised 
the more efiectively would the soil hold moisture. With the aid of graduated 
tubes containing coarse and fine shot the speaker forcefully demonstrated 
the logic of his remarks. 

CarivpbelVs Methods .—Other essentials were to enable the moisture to move 
freely, and so properly supply the demands of the plants ; to keep the soil 
in a good capillary condition ; and to keep the surface loose, so that evapora¬ 
tion would be reduced and the moisture thus retained. CampbelTs system 
of dry farming differed from the methods favored in South Australia in four 
fundamental respects. (1) He advocated the use of the double disc; (2) a far 
more vigorous plan of cultivation; (3) he introduced a new^ idea in the shape of 
the subpacker; and (4) he utilised the physical laws of plant-growth in a more 
intelligent manner than the South Australian farmers. Campbell followed 
the harvester with the double disc to allow the ensuing rain to penetrate 
the soil. What could be done in South Australia was to put the double disc 
through the land before the rains in the autumn, when the same result would 
be secured. Campbell believed in ploughing deeply. The average dep^l 
of soil cultivation in South Australia was not far off 3|in.; seldom did a farmer 
go deeper than 4in. or 5in., and 6in. was quite a rarity. There were cases 
in which it would never pay to plough deeply—where the subsoil came near 
to the surface, or there was gravel or unseasoned clay. But he did not think 
there was a farm in the State that did not possess a small area of deep soil. 
It was worth remembering that by ploughing an inch deeper they would 
break up 200 additional tons of soil particles to the acre, place them at the 
disposal of the coming crop, and they would help to conserve the moisture. 

Value of Deep GuUimtion .—As showing the value of deep cultivation, 
Mr. Griffin, at Hammond, in 1908, secured 23bush. to the acre from land 
which he had ploughed 6in. deep, and only ITbush. from land that had been 
ploughed 4in. In the following year he reaped 19bush. and 14bush. respec¬ 
tively. Apart from the different depths of ploughing, all the land was treated 
in a similar manner. An increase of 6hush. an acre at 4s. a bushel was surely 
worth ploughing two extra inches. He regretted that no tests of deep and 
shallow ploughing had ever been carried out in the State on definite lines. 
What the farmers had to bear in mind was not the, first crop after the deep 
ploughing, but the indirect effect. Consistent and gradual deep cultivation 
over a period of years would improve the pasture immensely. Deep ploughing 
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liiid not proved profitable in some parts for one of two -reasons, or possibly 
both. For years they had been impoverishing the subsoil, and when the com- 
mereial fertilisers came into use they were ^merely placed on the top. The 
other reason was the non-consolidation of the seed bed. Proper consolidation 
elimipated all the large air spaces and gave a firm, pulverised seed bed. 
Campbell believed in following the plough with the subpaeker, and immediately 
after that the harrows. The subpaeker firmed the under portion of the furrow 
slice, helped to eliminate the large ain spaces in the soil, and led to that degree 
of consolidation of the seed bed that made for maximum crops. Rolling 
would not give the same effect as subpacking, masnuicli as it led to. the con¬ 
solidation of the surface layers and promoted evaporation. The fine, firm 
substratum produced b}^ subpacking enabled the soil to carry a balanced 
c|uantity of air and water, and created a physical condition of tlie soil eminently 
suited for the development of fertility. The subpacker consisted essentially 
of a shaft carrying a series of .revolving wheels with wedge-sliaped rims, 
wliieli Avere ideally adapted for pulverising and consolidating the seed bed. 
At Hammopd, in 1908, the increase due to subpacking was 3|-busli.. whilst 
in 1909, which was a drier year, the increase amounted to 4|-bush. With 
wheat at 4s. a bushel this gave a margin of profit equal to 16s. per acre after 
deducting the cost of subpacking, which was 2s. per acre. In dry farming 
the question of manuring demanded careful attention. Under present con¬ 
ditions soluble superphosphates were the only kind likely to give profitable 
crops. In the dry districts it was safer to put on.small dressings, as heavy 
effessing^, .sometimes led to a sappy and rank growth. ^Another point of 
importance in dry farming was the selection pf .suitable seed. , The yariety 
cliosen shpuld be suitable for, dry regions, and when suitable varieties had 
been obtained they should be steadily improved by careful systepaatic 
selection. The Surveyor-General,, in his publication on dry farming, had 
mentioned that there were in .South Australia 4,000,(XXJ acres of fixst-elass 
land, outside the line of rainfall that could be. profitably utilised if it could 
fie, demonstrated that agricultural operations could be conducted on a 10-in. 
rainfall. In answer to questions, Mr. Richardson said the Americans avIio 
practised dry farming cultivated thefiand as long as possible without damaging 
the. growing plants. In order to minimise the damage to growing plants 
tfie , teeth of the harrows were sometimes slightly turned backwards. The 
soils most suitable for dry farming wpre of a light, loamy character. 

Parturition. 

The Government Veterinary Surgeon (Mr; J. F. McEachran) delivered 
an address on ‘-‘Foaling and Gaiving."*^ So far as he was aware no statistics 
were kept in this State of the mortality among foals and calves, and among 
mares and cows at the time of partoritiofi. ■'••It was well known, however, 
that a considerable number of animals were lost, some of them owing to 
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want of knowledge on tlie part of owners. It was important that farmers 
in districts where veterinary advice could not be procured should receive 
from the State veterinary officers as much information as possible. Lantern 
views were then shown, and as the slides passed Mr. McEachran gave a 
description of the proper course to be followed in various conditions which 
might be contingent upon foaling and cahdng. He also described the various 
hereditary diseases in horses, including ringbone, sidebone, bog spavin, 
thorough pin, curb, &;c. In closing he appealed to the farmers to assist 
the Government in eradicating hereditary unsoundness from the horse stock 
of the State by refraining from breeding from stallions and mares afiected by 
the hereditary diseases referred to. 

Beautifying the Homestead. 

Mr. J. Schuppan (Wilmington) read a paper under this title. 

He considered that every farmer should do his best to make his home 
sightly and comfortable. One of the greatest factors in a nice homestead 
was the garden round the house. Ever^mne wus ready to bestow words 
of praise when a home with a garden of flowers or green shrubs was met with. 
Not only was the cash value, of a property improved by planting trees and 
other ornamental vegetation, but the place was made more really a home, 
and was prevented from becoming a mere lodging-place. Little considerations 
such as this, and the erection of verandahs to keep the worst of the heat 
and wet from playing directly on the walls, of the property, made hfe com¬ 
fortable and pleasant, while neglect of such details tended to make it simply 
an existence. The higher senses were catered for by that which was beautiful 
in flowers, trees, and shrubs. Good fences were needed to protect gardens 
from the depredations of stock, and a certain amount of attention to the 
growing plants ; but it was well worth doing and should he looked upon as 
a necessary complement pf the well-established farm. Several delegates 
commended Mr. Schuppan for his paper; and it was mentioned that he had 
improved his own property in the manner described, and, therefore, it was 
fitting that he should draw the attention of others to the benefits to be 
derived. ^ 

Mr. McEachran ^pointed out that such action would have a double efiect, 
ip. that manure and refuse, which was unfortunately left lying in stahles 
and yards to the detriment of all kinds of stock, would be transferred to 
fhe garden, there to enrich the soil. 

Mr. Gleesop, while fully alive to the advantages of improvements of this 
nature, spoke of the difficulty of maintaining gardens of any kind in those 
• parts which were periodically visited by locusts. Many a verandah, he 
also said, had been riddled with white ants, but possibly this pest could be 
guarded against if proper precautions were taken. Mr. Thompson (Quorn) 
said that white ants had been absolutely kept away by spreading cheap 
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■comiiioE salt. Anotlier way was to put tlie posts in concrete. Under floors 
tiiey liad been kept down by putting a piece of tin on tlie top of posts wliicb 
supported the joists. The tin projected over all sides and the ants were 
unable to get above it. 

Horse Feeder. 

Mr. Thompson (Quorn) described the way in which he had constructed 
a cheap and effective horse feeder with sheets of corrugated galvanized iron. 
The dust from the chaff settled in the hollows or corrugations and could be 
cleaned out with a damp bag. Mr. McEachran said that, from a practical 
and veterinary standpoint, be could not at all agree with that style of feeder. 
He thought that there was great danger of the cleaning out being neglected, 
and that even if attempted it would not be an easy matter. If made of smooth 
iron, "with a flush-hole at one end so that it could be washed out, it would be 
much healthier and more satisfactory. Other speakers agreed that the smooth 
iron was best for this purpose. 


Feeding and Care op Dairy Cows. 


The Dairy Expert (Mr. P. H. Suter) addressed the meeting on this subject- 
Since dairying had been taken up in this district it had become evident that 
it was a part eminently suited to that pursuit. Monetary returns were 
derived more rapidly from the dairy cow than from any other rural industry, 
and the dairyman had to depend upon his judgment in buying cows in order 
to secure the true dairy type. It was no use to try to make a beef cow into 
a dairy cow, and he therefore described at some length the characteristics 
to be looked for in selecting animals for milk and butter production. Having 
procured the cow it was necessary to recognise that an animal producing up 
to JOOgalls. of milk per annum, including about TOOlbs. of solids, such as butter 
and cheese, must be fed in a rational manner. A certain knowledge of the 
value of foodstuffs was therefore indispensable. Certain foods were rich in 
heat and energy supplying material, and others in that which went to make 
bone, muscle, and milk. He was strongly of opinion that a great number 
of cases of cattle complaints attributed to dry bible were really caused by 
lack of proper nutriment and change of food. Straw was as necessary to a 
milch coiv as bran. Bran was rich, but it lacked bulk. Straw with bran, 
beans, peas, and other legumes made excellent food. Good lucerne was almost 


as good as bran, pound for pound, in food value. He was at present feeding 
Ids seconds and thirds of wheat to his cows at Turretfield to take the place 
of bran, and it paid to do this while high prices ruled for the latter fodder. 
It was a good plan to sow some leguminous crop with the hay, and so lessen 
the quantity oi bran required, Qf all fodder^ however, natural grass where 
' obbliuable was the /Mt^was needed'by cows in small 

dt, was, and ahaid,'1^'digestion. If a cow 

‘ plaoed in ummnrfoxtaten’ it'deduce the milk 
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supply, and stagnant water would affect its flavor. Mr. Suter then illustrated 
by means of sketches on a blackboard the different parts of the udder, showing 
the means by which a cow could control her milk and refuse to give it down 
if upset by rough treatment. In answer to a question, he said that it was 
not wise to over feed dairy calves, as if they developed the habit of flesh- 
producing they would probably not be such good milkers when grown. Speak¬ 
ing of the relative value of certain foods, molasses, he said, wdule useful for 
feeding purposes, was not strictly speaking a milk producer. Copra cake, oil 
cakes, &c., W'ere of more value to the milch cow than molasses. In a most 
exhaustive test of food values conducted in New South, Wales it had been 
found that cows fed on copra cake gave butter of a very high melting point, 
while the butter from cows fed on ensilage secured the highest place of all 
for its excellent quality. Replying to a question as to spaying, Mr. Suter 
said unprofitable cows, old or young, and rough heifers, could with advantage 
be spayed and sent to the butcher as soon as they were no longer woith 
keeping. If well fed a spayed cow might give a payable quantity of milk 
for three or four years. 

Hybridising Wheat. 

At the request of the meeting Mr. Richardson er plained the method and 
procedure of hybridising wheat, and illustrated his remarks by sketclies on 
the blackboard. 

■ Next-Conference. ■ 

It was unanimously decided to hold the next conference of Upper North 
Branches at Quorn in February or March next. A vote of thanks to the 
Chairman and to the officers of the Goomooroo Branch who had organised, 
the Conference terminated the proceedings. 



A Team of Donkeys in the Far North. 
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RAINFALL TABLE, 

I’lie following table shows the rainfall for Jiinc% 1910, at the undermentioned stations, 
also the average total rainfall for the first si?c months in the year, and the total for the 
six months of 1910 and 1909 respectively:— 


station. 

For 
,1 une, 
1910. 

Av’ge. 
to cud 
June. 

To end 
June, 
1910. 

To end 

J une, 
1909. 

station. 

For, 

June, 

1910. 

Av’g-e. 
to end 
June, 

1 

I To end 
June, 

■ 1910. 

1 To end 

I June, 

1 1909. 

Adelaide .... 

3-04 

11011 

11-69 

U-03 

Hamley Brdge 

2-70 

8*02 

10-3i 

7*18 

Hawker .... 

3 68 

t 5 83 

10*16 

8*83 

Kapunda.... 

3-10 

9-li 

11*38 

10*81 

Cradock .,.. ■ 

2-S7 

5-42 

8-71 

7-75 

Freeling .... 

1-80 

8*39 

10*52 

7-87 

Wilson...... 

3-34 

5*83 

10*73 

7*96 

Stockwell ... 

2-95 

9*32 

10*80 

9*80 

Gordon 

2-30 ■ 

1-8-05 

5-08 

8-12 

Nuriootpa... 

2-68 

9-80 

11*08 

9*67 

Qiiorn ...... 

2-72' 

6-37 

8*77 

.S-87. 

Angaston ... 

3-81 

9-82 

13*34 

11*88 

Port Augusta. 

2-80 

4-85 

8*85 

7-38 

Tanunda ... 

3-71 

10-26 

12-32 

13*05 

Port Germein 

2*85 

6-27 

10-53 

7-95 

Lyndoch ... 

3-27 

10-41 

12-14 

11*45 

Port Pirie .., 

4-00 

B.47 

13-90 

6-(51 

Mallala. 

1-88 

8-24 

9*97 

7-37 

Crystal Brook 

.3*08 

7-17 

10-79 

7-02 

Roseworthy . 

1*67 

8*33 

11*06 

8-55 

Pt. Broughton 

2-64 

7-02 

10-17 

7-36 

Gawler. 

3*29 

9-15- 

11*91 

10*47 

Bute. 

4-63 

7-27' 

12-30 

7-20 

Smithfield .. 

2*96 

8-26 

11-98 

8-75 

Hammond ., 

2-19 

5-22 

8*70 

S-47 

Two 'Wells... 

2-25 

8-37 

9*66 

()*47 

'Bruce ...... 

340 

4-30 

9-15 

6-76 

Virginia..... 

2 76 

8-64 

10-76 

8*48 

Wilmington . 

3-96 

8-24 

13*51 

11-47 

Salisbury.... 

3-96 

9*03 

13*41 

9-19 

Melrose. 

4*13 

10-84 

17-65 

16*22 

Teatree Gully 

3-50 

13*91 

14*73 

17-40 

Booleroo Cntr 

3*08 

7-32 

10-74 

9*14 

Magill. 

2-55 

12-77 

11*70 

15*43 

Wirrabara.... 

2*89 

8*67 

13-44 

12-71 

Mitcham ... 

3-10 

11 ‘(jO 

11*20 

12*72 

Appila . 

2*74 

(>•86 

13*66 

8*21 

Crafers. 

(Ml 

21*79 

24*45 

29'73 

Laura ___ 

3*60, 

7-90 

14*64 

12*70 

Clarendon... 

3-12 

16-13 

14*25 

19*64 

Caltowie ..,. 

2*30 

7-63 

10-83 

8*62 

1 Morphett Vale 

2*42 

11-45 

11*33 

12*66 

Jamestown' . 

2*37 

7-59 

9*34 

8-39 

Noarlunga... 

2*01 

9-84 

10*05 

10*81 

Gladstone .. 

2-72 

7-06 

10*68 

7*94 

Willimga.... 

2*64 

12-22 

13*94 

15*04 

Georgetown . 

3-05 

8-50 

10*58 

8*66 

Aldinga. 

2*01 

10-11 

10*69 

10*97 

:N’amdv .... 

2 -S(> 

7-95 

10-01 

7*19 

Normanvilie. 

3*22 

10*00 

11*84 

10-95 

Redliili. 

4-21 

7-77. 

13*88 

8*37 

Yankalilia... 

3*77 

11-51 

17*46 

10*95 

Koolunga .. 

3-82 

; 7-31 ; 

12-81 ( 

7*82. 

Eudunda_ 

3-88 

7-77 

14*65 

7 . 7,7 

Carrieton..., ' 

2*.55 'j 

5-52 1 

ii-67 j 

8*47 

Sutherlands . 

1*82 


8*96 

_ 

Eurelia.'' 

3-12 i 

5-99 1 

10*56 

7-91 

Truro. 

4-21 

8*74 

12*02 

8*59 

Jolinsburg .. 

2*67 i 

4*41 i 

9-07 

7-26 

Palmer. 

2*52 

— 

10*22 

7*30 

.Orroroo 

2-53; 

■ (5-59' 1 

9-16 

8-27 

Mt. Pleasant. 

4*21 

12*47 

13*11 

13*44 

Black Bock ., . 

2m \ 

5*80 

9*74 

8*56 

Blum berg . .. 

4-09 

13-93 

13*79 

16*35 

Petersburg .. > 

■ 1*89 1 

6*04 

8-31 

7*38 : 

Gumeracha.. 

4*43, 

■1542','', 

15*52 

"17*15 

'Yongala 

1-99 1 

6-23 

8*29 

7-28 

Lobethal.... 

5*02 

16'*46 

16*04 

'17*53 ^ 

Terowie'. ; 

1*82 

5-95 

11-40 

6*97 

Woodside ... 

5-42 

14-26 

17*37 

17*22 

Yarcowie.... 

2-00 

6-18 i 

11-06 

7*64 : 

Hahndorf ,., 

4*57 

16-03 

29-00 

17*80 

Hallett 

1-75 

7*25 1 

8*81 

7-22 

Nairne. 

3*61 

13-27 

16*99 

13*92 

Mount Bryan 

1-98 

7-01 i 

9*88 

6-68 

Mt. Barker .. 

3*41 

13-91 

16*68 

13*77 

Burra. 

2-97 

8-10 

12*09 

■ O-IS ] 

Eohunga .,. 

,3-75 

15-32 

20-01 

15*70 

Snowtowm... i 

3-01 

7-38 i 

10-90 

8.45 ■■ 

Macclesfield.. 

3-19 

ia*40 

18-18 

15*53 

BrmfcwOTth.. 

, 2*7f> J 

7-05 

11-47 

7-44 i 

Meadows.... 

4-21 

K)*34 

26*91 

17*59 

Blyfh.___ 

■ 2-04 

7-77 ! 

9-43 

9-C9 

Strathalbyn . 

1-71 

'8-76 

12-29 

10*13 

Clare .. 

3-91 , 

IMl , 

15-00 

12-40 

Callington... 

1-86 

‘7-15 

9*01 

7*51 

MintaroCnrtl ' 

2-79 1 

9-93 i 

12*81 

11*28 

Langh’me’s B 

1-51 

7-0() 

8*51 

6-87 

Watervale... j 

2*98 1 

12-72 i 

13*23 

13-75 

Milang-.... .. 

' ,1*25 

8-24 

■6*97 

9*74 

Auburn .... 

3-29 ‘ 

11-08 : 

13-86 

14*09 

Wallaroo_' t 

3*81 

7-12 

9*91 

9*21 

Manoora .... 

2*45 ! 

8*34 : 

10*94 

7-59 

Kadina ,..,. 

3-09 

7-94 

,9*75 

8*82 

Hoyletott..., 

2-24 ! 

^*8-80 1 

8*44* 

7*53 

Moonta...... 

* 2-35 

7*81 

7*84 1 

8*99 

Balaklava .. 

2-86 » 

* 7*81 i 

9-98 

^•74' : 

Green’s Pins. 

3-15 

7-53 

9*26 ! 

11*35 

FiWakefield | 

2*10 

6*82 i 

7-96 

4.95 

Maitland ... v 

1-80 

9*87 

8*14 1 

11*54 

Saddleworth 

2*63 

948 

11-06 

7*98,1 

Ardrossan ., 

1*68 i 

6*87 

7*12 

8*25 

Maffabel ... 

2*66 

8*95 

10-85 , 

; 9*« 

Bortyictpria 

2-28 

7*68 

7*70 

9*77 

Riverton.... 

2*50 

' 9*64' 

UM ^ 

10*04 J 

Cte^ ulka . 

3*28 

8-82 

10*42 

8*39 

Tatke, 

2*15, 


IW 

■ 8*14^! 

liinlali^^ ... 

2*92 

$•48 1 

10*29 

8*17 

Stockport_ 

hii 

7*79 

ua-24-' 

6*86'■ 

Btansbnry. *. 

2*90 

'• i 

8-07 

i 

9*42 

9*18 
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RAINFALL 'XkSVEi -imitinued. 


Station. 

For 

June, 

1910. 

Av’ge. 
to end 

J line. 

To end 
June, 
1910. 

To end. 
June, 
iH09. 

station. 

For 

June, 

1910. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
June. 

To end 
June, 
1910. 

To end 
June, 
1909. 

Warooka.... 

2-99 

8-23 

10-04 

6*82 

i Bordertown . 

2*54 

8*96 

9-56 

9*68 

Yorketown . 

2-20 

8*34 

9*77 

6*77 

! Woiseley.... 

2*16 

8*00 

9*79 

9*62 

Edithburgh,. 
Fowler’s Say. 

2-95 

8-07 

10*99 

7*69 

■ Frances. 

2*51 

8*07 

10*21 

9*92 

0-71 

6*55 

4*09 

5*27 

1 Naracoorte . 

2*47 

10-05 

11*98 

13*09 

Streaky Bay, 

1*80 

7*70 

0*64 

7-07 

; Lucindale_ 

3*35 

10*28 

14-72 

13*66 

Port EUiston. 

1-97 

8*00 

0*26 

■ 7'o2 

Penola_- 

3*61 

11-92 

15*50 

14*16 

Port Lincoln. 

3-83 

9*50 

7*93 

8*77 

Millieent.;.. 

4*01 

13*77 

14*77 

19*74 

Cowell . 

1-74 

■5*86 ; 

7*33 

3*96 

Mt. Gambier. 

4*33 

14*18 

16*12 

21*05 

QueenscHffe . 

5*12 

18*92 

16*27 

8*22 

j Wellington .. 

2*12 

7*28 

10*36 

8*09 

Port Elliot .. 

2*23 

9*89 : 

9*76 

7*18 

j Murray Brdge 

2*16 

6*75 

12*30 

8*56 

Goolwa. 

1 2-75 

8*47 1 

10*01 . 

10*30 

Mannnm ... 

2*64 

5-83 ' 

10*72 ! 

6*80 

Meningie.... 

1-79 

8*92 1 

8*94 

10*19 

; Morgan. 

M8 j 

4*35 

6*40 ; 

3*92 

Kingston.... 

3-72 

11*70 i 

13*92 

15*47 

! Overland Crnr 

1*69 1 

5*44 

9*60 

4*74 

Kobe. 

4-70 

1*45 ! 

14*20 

15*26 

Kenmark.... 

1*68 1 

4*89 

8*15 

5*62 

Beachport... j 
Coonalpyn .. 

3-28 

1-60 

13*05 T 
7*91 1 

13*58 

8*30 

20*44 
10*96 1 

i Lameroo ... i 

. j 

2*29 

I 

8*71 

7*77 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


The “Journal of Agriculture” has a 
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amongst the Cultivators of the Soil in 
South Australia, and consequently is a 
valuable medium for advertising Farm 
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Particulars as to charges for space 
on application to the Department of 
Agriculture, AdelaideJ ^^^ 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

Tile Acting Manager of the Produce Export Department reports on July 4th:— 

Btjttek. 

Owing to the miidnesB of the season the supply of butter has excelled all expectations, 
and is greatly in advance of the same period last year. It is satisfactory to note that 
all grades have kept up their usual standard of quality. Prices have eased during the 
month, the present values being superfine Is. Id. and ]iure creamery Is. 

Eggs. 

The market during the month showed more than the usual seasonable increase in 
sujiplies, and there was a consequent easing of prices. The weather continued mild, 
causing the production to be well maintained. Pickled and cihiled eggs which w^ere 
stored, partly owing to the facd that last fiush season’s rates were too high to allow of 
profitable shi[)ment at the time, also hel^ied to reduce values. A development occurred 
during the month in the shape of market reports which were issued by the secretary of 
the co-ojierative egg circles for the first time. Circle eggs were reduced by 3d. on the 
ordinary market rates, and the private houses at once followed suit, so that at the close 
of the month the rates in Adelaide were uniform. The month began at Is. 5d. {ler dozen 
and closed as Is. I kh As the inter-State markets w'ere weak, the bulk of the supplies 
were disposed of locally. 


Messrs. A. W. Bandford & Co. report tlie following quotations on July 1st:_ 

FLOtJli.—City brands, £8 10s. ; country, £8 3s. per ton of 2,000lbs. 

Bb4N.— Is. per bushel of 20lbs. 

.PoLLAED.—is.'per bushel of 201bSv 

Oats.— Local Aigerians, 2s. to 2s. Id. per bushel of 40ibs. ' , 

BABtiY.—Gape, feed, 2s. 3d. to 2s. (5d. i>er bushel of oOlbs. 

Ch.aff.— £3 iOs. f.D.b. Port Adelaide, |)er ton of 2,240ib«. 

Potatoes.— Gambiers, £5 to £5 os., on trucks, Adelaide or Port, per ton of 2,240lbs. 
OxNiONS.—Gambiei-s, £3 10s. to £3 15s,, on trucks, Adelaide or Port, ixsr ton of 2,2401bH. 

Butter,— Best factory and creamery, fresh in prints. Is. to Is. 2d.; second ^^rade 
factories, lid. to ilkl.; choice separators, dairies, lid. to Is. ,• medium factory, creamerv 
find dairies, Od. to lOd. ; stores and collectors, 7^d. to B|d. per lb. 

Cheese.— Factory makes, Od. to 7d. for large to loaf ])er lb. 

BiCov -Factory-euivd sidt^ 7d. to 8<1.; middles, 8d. to fiid.; well cut and cured 
farm ditches and rolls, bd. to 7d. ^ler lb. 

Hams.— 8d. to 8|d, per lb. 

Eggs. Loose, Is. 2|d. per dozen, for prime guaranteed newdaid. 

Labd.—H kins, (ki.; tins or bidk eases, 5id. per lb. 

to 3d.; secondary sorts, l|d. to ‘M. ; beeswax, 

soft shells, 0|-d.; kernels, 

t 3d. to 2s. <M. eac'h ; plump cockerels, Is. 6d. 

..vOd., ducks, 2s./;to';3s.';i;;: geese,, :'3s.;;"'6d.:'i 'td' 


„ tooKDS.—soft, ;Btwdia, fi|d.; .mixed 

. henB toil 

...... 

.. 
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THE WHEAT MARKET. 


We publish this month a diagram of wheat prices at Port Adelaide since 
1862, which has been prepared bv Mr. W. L. Johnston, Chief Clerk of the 
Statistical Department, A plan of this sort, showing graphically the ups and 
downs of the wheat market during the last 48 years, will certainly be of interest 
to our farmers, millers, and grain merchants. In consulting the diagram 
it must be remembered that it is the average price for each year which is 
shown, and not the highest or lowest figures reached in the market. Thus 
1864—a year of strong fluctuations—began with wheat at 4s. 3d. a bushel. 
In June the price soared up to 11s. 4d., and towards the end of the year 
declined to 7s. 6d,, but in November, 1865, it had risen to 12s. a bushel. 
When the other extreme was reached, in 1894, the market was at its weakest 
between October 10th and November 15th, when it stood at 2s. 0|d. per 
bushel, probably the lowest price ever recorded in the State. 

The average of quinquennial periods shows on a still broader scale the 
movement of the wheat market. The steady fall from 1865 to the middle 
of the nineties is probably to be explained by the opening up of the Great 
Western Plains of North America by railways and by better transport facilities 
from Rusvsia, while the gradual rise in price since 1894 is doubtless attri¬ 
butable to the steady increase of the world’s population, especially in the 
United States, and the appearance of Germany as a wheat-importing country. 
These stimulating causes have been to some extent counterbalanced by the 
recent enormous extension of the wheat areas in Argentina and Canada. 

During June the wheat market recovered tone somewhat in South Aus¬ 
tralia, and in the early part of July prices were from 3s. 3d. to 3s. 4d. 
a bushel at Port Adelaides BroomhalVs Corn Trade iVem describes the 
English wheat market on May 31st as “ demoralised,” and adds—‘‘ The 
fall in values since the beginning of last month has been severe, and it is 
a moral certainty that it will be followed by a reaction. The abnormally 
fine spring weather in most States of North America and throughout nearly 
the whole of Europe has been perhaps the prime factor which has brought 
about the debdcle^ but it is now generally admitted that the price was im¬ 
properly advanced at the end of March, and that we are now paying the 
penalty for the American manipulation of the early spring. The volunae 
of wheat now in motion is inconveniently large, especially as there are ho 
signs of any distinct subsidence of the Russian stream of old wheat. . . . , 

There are some who talk as if the demand must diminish or cease altogether 
after each additional fall in price, and as if a prospective big crop would be 
unsaleable^ but it is more reasonable to look forward to an abnormally big 
demand at the present range of prices, and, for our part, we should not be 
surprised if the world’s requirements of imported wheat next season should 
exceed 75,000,000 quarters, thereby creating a new lecord.” 
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Meningie ........ ., 

1115 

23 

20 

Angaston. 

t 

16 

20 

Merghiny. 

0 

7 

4 

Appila-Yarrowie ,,., 


— 

— 

MilHcent .. 

1119 

12 

9 

Arden Vale & Wyacca 


— 

— 

Miltalie.. 

1103 

16 

20 

Arthur ton .. 

# 

— 

— 

Minlaton .. 

0 

23 

27 

Balaklava ....- 

t 

9 

13 

Mitchell . 

1104 

23 

20 

Beetaloo Valley .... 1 

I09o 

— 

— 

Motmta.. 

t 

16 

— 

Belalie Korth --- : 

1095 

16 

20 

Morchard. 

# 

— 

— 

Bowhill... ■ 

* 

— 

—- 

Morgan. 

t 

16 

20 

Bowman’s. 

1099 

21 

18 

Morphett V ale. 

1115 

19 

16 

Brink worth . 

1096 

iH 

20 

Mount Bryan . 

1097 

— 

— 

Bute .. 

* 


— 

Mount Bryan East .. 

LOOT 

16 

20 

Butler .. 

1102 


— 

Mount Gambler .... 

1120 


— 

Caltowie _...... I 


18 

15 

Mount Pleasant .... 

l l L6 

8 

12 

Carrieton _ _ | 

■jf 1 

21 

18 

Mount Remarkable .. 

t 

21 1 

18 

Cherry Crardens .... ! 

nil i 

19 

16 

Mundoora. 

* 

- 'i 

— 

Clare. | 

t 

22 

19 

Murray Bridge. 


— 

— 

Clarendon .. 

1111-12 

18 

16 1 

Nantawarra. 

« 

20 

17 

Colton .. 

at 

23 

20 

Naraeoorte . 

.121-2 

9 

13 

Coomooroo . 

1092 

IS 

22 

Narridy. 

0 

23 

— 

nnrvnalpyn .......... 

1106 

_ 

_ 

Northheld... 

llul 

19 

16 

Cradock. 


23 

20 

Orroroo .. 

t 

—. 


Crystal Brook ___ 

1096 

- — . ■■ 

— 
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REPORTS OF MEETINGS, 

Edited by W. L. Summers. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD) 

Amyton« May 24. 

(Average annual rainfall, il|in.) 

pRESE^TT.—Messrs. Donoghue (chair), Gum, Quirke, Wallace, Crisp, Cormack, Griffin, 
Thomas (Hon. See.), and four visitors. 

Fallovtng. —The Chairman read a paper on “Fallowing” to the following effect 
The best time to fallow in this district was July and August, continuing into September 
if necessary. The land should be stin*ed with a scarifier or skim plough early in June, 
and then, when fallowing in the months named, the soil should be ploughed to a depth 
of not less than 4in, If sufficient horse-power was available, 6in. was a better depth 
still. He had had better crops from land fallowed in August and September than from 
that which was fallowed in June, as the June fallow' had to be scarified when dry to kill 
the weeds. Unless weeds had to be killed, the best implements to use on the fallow' 
after the plough were the harrows, and these were not used enough. Fallow should be 
harrowed after every rain. The harrows should be well sharpened and fairly heavy, 
so as to penetrate the soil and leave a fine tilth. Members agreed that it was wise to 
give land intended for fallow a light working before ploughing, as this caused the seeds 
of wetMls to germinate ; it pulverised the soil wffiich would soon be turned under to form 
the seed bed, and also made deeper ploughing possible with limited horse strength. Several 
members spoke of the value of early fallow. Land should be fallowed as soon as possible 
after the germination of the weeds, and there was need for some implement for their 
destruction other than the harrows. They thought the failure of the crop on the Chair¬ 
man’s early fallow' was entirely due to the fact that he had to work it to kill the weeds 
when it was very dry. Fallow land could not be worked when in a veiy dry state without 
infury to the succeeding crop. The earlier the land was fallowed the more, moisture 
was stored in the soil from the winter rains, and evaporation could be greatly retarded 
if the barrows were freq_uent!y used. 


Coomooroo, Jane 20. 

(Average annual rainfall, I2in.) 

PsESBiffT.—Messrs. Berryman (chair), Brice, Jas. and Jer. Brown, H. and L. Avery, 
and Kildea (Hon. Sec.). 

Disc Cultivatobs. —Mr. Jas. Brown reportsed that he had used a disc cultivator for 
some time, and had found that though it would pass trough a fairly thick coat of straw, 
etc., would cut hard ground, and was not a heavy implement to draw, it was not a 
success. It left ridges, and missed a strip of soil altogether in the middle. It had to be 
lifted to pass over any obstacle, and there seemed to be too much wear on the axles. 
Mr. Brice had found a similar implement passed over all kinds of obstacles very satisfactorily. 
Mr. Jer. Brown thought the price of thi^ implements was high, and that in this district 
the ground varied too much for them: The clay stuck to the discs and they did not cuit 
the ground properly. It was agreed that iriihout further trial locally they should not 
be efismi^d as unsmtaMe. , ; ! 

Bbeobt.—T he Hpii,, 11 meetings had been called. 

The number on tlm roll waa imd on Water Supply on the Farm,” 

** Blaeksmlthiug*” Oare df C^'of Sorsea,” Summer Fallow,” 

and many other snhiwts hadiheeii '/ 
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©aveiiport, June 9. 

(Annual a'reo-age rainfall, 9in,) 

PRESENT.—Alessrs. Bothwell (ch.air)» Hogan, Messenger, Boberts, Rogers, and one 
visitor. 

Homestead AIeeting. —This meebiiag wavS held at the homestead of Air. Rogers— 
a fruit-gz'owing propertj^ recently accLiaired by him. Although it was somewhat early 
in the season Mr. Rogers gave a demonstration of pruning apricot trees, indicating which 
were the fruit-hearing shoots. Some of the trees were affected by the peach borer, and 
several of these 'white grubs were dug out. Vine pruning was also witnessed. AIi*. Rogers 
had begun to replace some of the oldes,' trees in the garden, as they were becoming un¬ 
profitable. Immediately round the dwelling-house the trees had been planted more 
uniformly and presented a much better appearance. Alembers were kindly entertained 
by the host and Mrs. Rogers, and refreshments were handed round. 

Sand Drifts Stopped.— It was notlce'd that the sand drifts about Stirling had been 
overcome, and the roads were consequently much better. 

Rabbits Barking Trees. —Members wished to know whether some mixture could 
be applied to the trunks of trees to ^prevent rabbits from destroying them. [Several 
different preparations may be used for this purpose, but they have to be renewed at 
intervals- A thick wash consisting of hig;h-smelling blood, lime, and sulphur painted on 
the trunks usually remahis efiective for several months-— Ed.] 

Season’s Prospects, —The district was said to have benefited by tbe late rains. 
The crops and grass were looking well and gave promise of a bountiful return. 


0aw$oii, May 21. 

(Average aiiiLual rainfall, lOlin.) 

Present.— Messrs, Renton (chair), Burden, Hughes, Baker, Quinn, E, W, and S. 
Smart, Ferguson, Meyers, Stigwood, and Nottle (Hon. Sec.). 

Prepabatton oe Land POE Padeow.— The Chairman, after many years’ experience, 
had come to the conclusion that the best way to prepare stubble land for fallowing was 
to break down the stubble with the harrows and then leave it till time to plough it. He 
thought that if the stuhble was left till fallowing time it would be a difficult matter to get 
the implement to do good work. He dad not burn stubble, as that wasted useful soil 
and plant constituents. By breaking it down as described it could be ploughed under 
and kept the hard patches open to receive the rain. Mr. Smart burned the stubble if 
sowing the same land again ; but if fallowing preferred to plough it in. Some members 
thought it best to feed off the stubble with sheep. They cleaned up everything and 
did more good than horses or cattle- Mr. Meyers used a rake on the stubble and burned 
it. He thought the loss to the soil was made up by the manure drilled in, and also that 
a considerable quantity of rubbish was. destroyed by the fire. 


Hooliiiaia, May 2S. 

Present. —Messrs. W. Henscbke (clrate), A. and T. Henschke, Henschke, jun., Woods, 
Sheridan, S. and F. Stone, Cam, Murphys, Gloede, Madigan (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Care of Implements. —Mr. Sherids-a read a short paper on the care of farm machinery 
and implements. These, he said, covered a wide range and represented a lot of money; 
they should therefore be carefully deUt with and preserved. Ploughs, cultivators, 
and harrows, and similar implements wi thout much wood in their construction suffered 
very little from the elements if painted every second year. Red lead and oil made a 
good preservative paint for woodwork- After the season’s work was done, all implements 
should be carefully overhauled and broken parts mended or replaced. Loose cogs, nuts, 
etc., should be tightened up, and all made secure- They should then be put in a shed 
and protected from the elements. In Iiis opinion, the stripper was the most ill-used 
machine on the average farm. In the discussion which followed Air. Henschke thought 
implement sheds were best coiistrucbed with iron throughout, only, leaving a 6ft. opening 
oh one side; These he considered better than straw sheds, as they could be kept cleaner, 
were thoroughly watertight, and could be dfeed to catch rainwater. They could also be 
turned into barns very easily if required for wheat at any time . AVhere paint was perished 
the wood should be well soaked with boiled oil before applying fresh paint. Alembtrs 
generally, however, were more inclined to favor the straw sheds. They were cheaper 
to build and kept at a more even temperature. They thought it unnecessary to cover 
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ploiigiiss and harrows if they were kex^t well painted. Mr. Cam did not think it wise to stop 
to overliaiil and repair before winter. The wet months afforded time and opportunity to 
do this sort of work for all im^dements and machines. Strippers should be carefully 
overhauled before starting. 


Hookina, 25. 

Present.— Messrs. W. Hensehke (chair), F. and S. Stone, T. Woods, Sheridan, Kelly, 
J. and T. Hensehke, P. and B. Murphy, O’Connor, Cam, Maidgan (Hon. Sec.), and four 
visitors. 

Rabeit Destruction.-— The following paper on this subject was read bv Mr. S. Stone :— 

One of the greatest difficulties the landholder of to-day has to contend with is the 
rabbit pest. The ravages caused by this vermin run into many thonsarids of pounds 
annually, and mean a big loss to the State. Despite this great loss no means has yet 
been devised capable of totally eradicating the pest. It is only since the introduction 
of vermin-proof fencing that bunny has been kept within reasonable bounds. Even under 
these circumstances it is a hard matter to thoroughly wii>e him out. Netting fences 
are no doubt the most satisfactory means of keeping the rabbit in check, as they seldom 
burrow under the fence. A few may go over, as the rabbit is a good climber, and is often 
to be seen hung up In acacia trees 8ft. or 10ft, above the ground, where he has climbed 
to partake of the foliage; 3ft. bin. netting will keep moat rabbits out, and if it is 
sloj^ outwards a little under the ground it is much better than allowing it to hang per¬ 
pendicularly, as the rabbits usually dig down close to the netting, and when they come 
upon the sloping parts are bluffed and leave. Trapping is the best means of catching 
them inside vermin-fenced paddocks, where they are still fairly thick. After thinning 
out in this way the burrows can be filled in, with good results following; but to fill in 
burrows when the rabbits are thick is only a waste of time, as you may do this a dozen 
times and still the holes will l)e opened. For the same w'ork the fiimigator can be used 
with good results. For large areas of outside country, wiiere the rabbits are fairly 
scattered, nothing is so effective as the ordinary poison cart. S.A.P. rabbit poison gives 
good results when served in this way, as it contains ingredients which are very enticing 
to the rabbit. It is also very easy to prepare. In the winter season the rabbits go into 
the hills and breed where they are not disturbed, but in the summer, when feed and water 
are scarce in the hills, they swarm on to the plains by thousands and bring destruction 
to the grass and wheat crops. When the rabbits sw'arm in in this way it is an easy matter 
to trap them by wire netting dams. By catching in this way the skins can be turned to 
profitable account; but this is a very small return in com^mrison witli the amount of 
damage caused by their presence.” Members agreed with the writer, but some thought 
it best to procure phosphorus and mix it themselves to the recpiired strength. , 


Wepowie, May 29. 

(Average annual rainfall, T2in.) 

Present,— Messrs. Halliday (chair), T. and A. J. Gale, Crocker, Fuller, Knauerhase, 
J. and/K F. Orrock'CHon. Sec.). 

Engines eor Far^i Work. —The Hon. Secretary read a paper on this subject. Farmers 
wT‘re disposed to treat nearly all new' machinery as unnecessary and not worth the outlay 
involved in securing it. This was, therefore, the attitude adopted towards engines by 
a good many. They seemed afraid that it they Imught one a drought might follow and 
they would regret tlie expenditure. He considered that in a season of drought the benefit 
of an engine w'ould be most felt. If a farmer had a well or spring and an engine to raise 
the water, he need have little fear for bis stock. The ujikeep of horses for wmrk which 
could be doii'^ by an engine wras a serious item. A few tons of hay purchased at the 
high prices whrdi ruled a few years ago would run into more than the cost of an engine. 
In addition to chaff-cutting and irrigation an engine could he used for corn-crushing 
and woo<l-cutting. , In the hay season a handy man could erect elevators to carry sheaves 
on to the stack at comparatively little coet;, and these could be w'orkod by the engine. 
He |»eferred the petrol to the oil engine. The petrol engine w'as quickly .started and nt eded 
no heating up. It yfm much less troublesome than the oil engine and weighed very much 
. less*. Members that an'Cn^ne could be put to so many uses on a farm*that it 

would soon repay its value. 
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MIDDLE-NORTH DiSTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

Beetaloo Valley, 30. 

Present.— Messrs. F. Bartrnm (chair), A. Bartriira, Th^^er, Ciirtan, Jacobie, Woolford, 
Byan, Burtan, Murphy (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Care of Farm Implements. —The Hon. Secretary read the following paper:— 
“ In this district, where the roads are rough and most of the cultivated land is hilly, 
the cost of the upkeep of vehicles and machinery is always high, especially in regard to 
repairs and renewals. Thus it is important that we keep what implements we have in 
thorough repair, and make them last as long as possible. I do not believe in spending 
a lot of money repairing an implement that has gone out of date, as it sometimes pays 
better to discard an out-of-date implement, although in good order, if an improved one 
can be procured which will do better work. By sticking to an old implement a man 
is sometimes penny wise and pound foolish. We all know the effects of heavy rain and 
a hot sun on the woodwork of machines, wagons, &e. A little expense in erecting a rain¬ 
proof shed will be repaid many times over. I prefer sheds of stone and iron to those of 
straw. If they have plenty of entilation the former are as good as the latter in the 
matter of temperature, and are fireproof, which means a saving of insurance premiums. 
A great preserver in the life of a vchic.e or implement is paint. This is better applied 
in the summer, as the wood is then dry and absorbs paint better than in winter. Great 
care should be taken to sec that all nuts are kept screwed up, as if this is not attended to 
the implement soon goes out of order. It will be found that nuts screwed up for several 
months will remain tight longer than those just recently done. Put in new fittings where 
required as soon as possible after the machine is finished, and have it ready for use. 
It frequently happens that where two pieces of iron are bolted togfc.thfcr and work loose, 
thi surfaces become smooth, and it is very hard to keep them bolted tip tightly. A piece 
of leather or other packing placed between and bolted up will nearly always have the 
desired effect. It is a great mistake to work a machine or implement that is out of order 
or in need of screwing up, as this often leads to a serious break, and will, perhaps, cause 
a long delay at a critical time. A delay of a cquple of days with a binder or harvester 
could easily mean a loss of several pounds through the crop over-ri|>ening. It is impossible 
to be too careful about oiling a machine The oil must reach the bearings, and the 
bearings should never be allowed to run hot.’’ 

Anneal Report. —The Hon. Secretary reported that 10 meetings had been held 
in the year with an average attendance of over nine. Nine papers had been read and 
discussed. The interest tliroughout the Branch had increased generally, and a very 
siiccessful year’s work had resulted. 


Eelalie Hortli, May 21. 

(Average annual rainfall, 16Jin.) 

Present.— Messrs. Warren (chair), O’Leary, Davey, Cummings, Heithersay, Oiim, 
Atkin, Bladoii (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Handling Young HorsE vS. —Mr. Heithei-say initiated a discussion on this subject. 
He thought a large percentage of farm horses were either poorly bred or spoilt by bad 
treatment. It was bad business to use the whip too freely on young horses, as it made 
them timid and easily excited. It always paid to study a horse and find out how best 
to treat him. Farm horses were usually so much handled from colts that they were 
seldom outlaws. Members agreed that the whip should not b(‘ used on young horses, 
except as a last resource. ' 


Belalie North, «luiie 18. 

(iVverage annual rainfall, Ifijin.) 

Present. —Messrs, Murdock (cha,ir), Atkin, Quin, Davey, Cummings. Arndt, Bladon 
(Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Poultry for Profit.— Mr. Atkin read a paper on “ Poultry-keeping.” Poultry could be 
kept to-d&y at a handsome profit.^ Oversea and inter-State markets had been opened 
up, and a great boon had come to the producer in the egg circles movement. At the 
outset it was best to procure a good laying strain of White. Leghorns. These were the 
hens to keep if eggs were to be sold by weight. A dozen eggs in a store recently turned 
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the scales at 24oi!s A dozen from his White Leguorns weighed 2aj.oz.s and if niel-ed 

from one hem^ would go 2hozs. to the dozen. This showed the opportumiv ?or brSnf 

from picked towds A tew yeara previously he had a dozen mongrel hem 

byg of wheat wothout laying an egg. They soon shared a similar fate to the wtat 

ISow that W hite Leghorns had been purchased there was alwavs a nlen+;ft,i 

eggs. The fowls were provided with clean, warm, hXs They w rf td 

bran and pollard mashes, with meat meal, oats, wheat, green stuff! scraps from tableTc“ 

and properly cared for at al points. He proposed to purchase some go^d Or^^ 

and cross noth the Leghorns tor the production of good table birds with the r-iXf f , 

legs and flesh for the English market.. Unless an 4ubator wa p ocu^d a fe^w 


Brinkworth, 21, 

(Average annual rainfall, 14|in ) 

SerraX;;rSr!- Brinkworth, Heinius, Hill (Hon. 

PiG-BBE^a-o.-Hiscussion on the question of pig-breeding was initiated bv Mr Stott 
who thought the industry was neglected in this district. It was a difficult t^[!'tter t!; 
procure young pigs, and farmers ■ would findj,breeding a profitable i t^er+«v ** w 
fought the Berkshire w^s the best pig for general purposes. hlL Davis prtfS th! 
Berkshire-Essex cross. These were easily kept and grew well The mL? ^ “I 
and not coarse, and stringy, as it was with some other breeds The BerShtro T 
cross he had found a prolific breeder and a good bac-o^ffic b, t the 
and on account of their long, flat bodies the pigs required more teed than^oriff 
Mr. Hawker was trying the pure Berkshire. Up to thTpr^se^t W he ! c 
He also found that they were emily kept and ^ew well. Mr. Hein us favored th! Berk 
shire cross. He fed them on barley, either .soaked or boiled Tl ev UiU Wt • 

than on wheat, and the bacon was sweeter and had more lean thin that prXeed on 

the latter gram. WTieat tended to make greasy bacon and soft pork. P™aueea on 


Crystal Brook, June 18 . 

(Average annual rainfall, Lffin.' 

Present.—M essrs. Kelly (chair), R. and M. Pavy H nnU ,q n;ii;„„i , t, . 
Heasiip Shaw, Carmichael, Havel, Lovelock, SutcUff^’Cooke, 1 W^ton, Itei^h f'lmk 
l^ood, Solomon, \ enmng, and M. Weston (Hon. Sec,). i iaiij, 

Bunt.— Mr. Burton initiated a discussion on “bunt’’ or “ smut ” -i r 

this trouble could be prevented bji careful pickling, but also thought siwing^.nd« certain 
soil conditions affected the development of the disease. Some seed h^ i 

was more subject to smut than others. The use of the drill suread the mamtaraed, 

up smut: balls in the seed-box. Members were veiy dTvided ImoffinX !! t^ 
method of pickling, strength to use, &c. Mr. Carmichael thoiio-hf if ^ 
seed at all Seyiral mern^rs decided to coStTaH 

iioii-preMed.,'seedalso with, wet-and-.dry sowing, ^ and 


Georgetown, June 25. 

(Average annual rainfaO, 18 in ‘ 

E^efHTmFi:).™* 'McAuley; A. Thomson, and 

I,. 'GoVBRN'M.ENT ^ ETURINABy E-XAJMOEN'ATI'ON of'Sta't t TAiiffc _HPloa -f n * 

this subject was read by Mr. G. Hill We shaU s^“SIn 

and again hear complaints regarding the examination of vstallions. There iT^no^Gie 

least doubt that this examination is a move in 'the rirfit direction 

190!) no less than 244 staffions were examined in this State.'- Dealing i^tli f e dLurS 

entire, which is of great importance in this district we find h,- +fio®r> ™ u oraught 
that these were by far the lost unsold I" AxIlS The /'’“Tf 

hor^ examined was 103. The number of Zm old Id over 1 

certificates was only 21, and only some of these received life certificates. W?mlt 
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naturally come to the concinsioii that tlie horses are very unsound. No doubt the Govern¬ 
ment Veterinary Surgeon was correct when h{ said that the presence of so many unsound 
horses was due to condemned stallions being brought from Victoria dealers. This 
will continue until some Act of Parliament prohibits the importation of horses three years 
old or over unless the}." hold a Government certificate of soundness. These condemned 
horses can be bought cheaply in Victoria, and the dealers easily find buyers for them 
here. What does it matter to the station-owner if it is a rejected sire ? He may be a 
good type of horse, with, all the good points that one would want for a station, and it does 
not pay to buy the high-priced horse to turn out with the risk of being kicked. In 
Victoria this system of examination has been in operation for three years, and as a result 
15*83 per cent, of the stallions examined have been rejected on account of hereditary 
uiisoundiiess ; but the Government has no power to stop the use of the rejected sires. 
In 1907 918 horses, representing about 50 per cent, of stallions standing for public service 
in the State, were submitted, and of these 23*43 per cent, were rejected. In the following 
year 995 horses were submitted, and of these 25*41 per cent, were rejected. Por the season 
1909 the horses examined numbered 751, of which 29*69 per cent, were rejected. The 
number of horses examined in the three years was 2,664, and of these nearly 700 were 
refused certificates as being unsound, or rejected on account of being below a reasonable 
standard. There is not the least surprise that we have such a number of unsound stallions 
in this State when there is nothing to stop these horses from being brought here.’’ The 
writer then proceeded to show that the present inspection would probably result in buyers 
of horses being very careful to avoid the progeny of unsound sires and breeders to refrain 
from breeding from them, as the day might come when th ir stock would,be condemned 
for some iinsoundness transmitted. He then quoted figures to show the efi’ect of similar 
examinations of stallions held in other parts of the Empire, and that in some cases at 
least the standard of the stallions submitted had been materially raised. He favored 
the idea of parades, but thought the Government slioidd pay carriage of animals and 
attendants to and from the places where they were conducted. 


Mount Bryan, Jime 6. 

(Av'erage annual rainfall, 15|in.) 

Present.— Me^ss^s. J. Hatherly (chair), H. B. Hatlieriy, Wardle, Kelly, Schmidt, 
H. E. Collins, A. Collins (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Sheep por District. —Mr. H. E, Collins read a paper dealing with the hiost profit¬ 
able class of Merino sheep for this district. For successful sheep-breeding the first essen¬ 
tial was sound, robust constitutioned sheep to breed from. These could be easily selected 
by their bright, active appearance, large frames, and well sprung ribs. The next con¬ 
sideration was the wool. This country, being so high above sea level, was very cold 
and wet, and sheep with a strong wool of good quality should be sought. This class of 
animal was somewhat difficult to obtain at the outset, but careful breeding from selected 
stock would lead to its accomplishment. A payable sheep which wmuld cut a heavy 
fleece of wool at a good average price per pound could be bred from a fairly strong ram 
and a medium ewe; or from a ram of rather more than medium strength and a strong 
ewe. The wool from such a sheep would not command top price, but would cut several 
pounds more to the fleece than the finer wmols would in this cold district, and would, 
therefore, be the most profitable. It would be difficult here to keep up a strong flock 
of the finest wool sheep, as they were never so strong in constitution as the class of animal 
described. To grow a heavy fleece sheej) must have plenty of feed, and it paid hand¬ 
somely to provide this and every care. Too much attention could not he given. A 
good supply of dry feed on the land in the summer carried the stock wtII into the winter 
and also afforded shelter for the young growth in the cold weather. It was well known 
that sheep suffered very much from cold, and unless sufficient food were available to keep 
up the animal heat the fleece would suffer just in proportion as the sheep suffered. He 
was sure the sheep here on the cold flats needed more feed than on the eastern side of the 
range.' 


Moisnt Bryan East,' tlnne IS. 

(Average annual rainfall, ISMn.) 

Present. —Messrs, J. Thoma's (chair), W. and T. Quinn, Doyle,. Gare, Teddy^'F. Thonta^: 
Tralaggan, and B. Thomas (Hon. Sec.). 
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Rules for Meetings. —Soint discassion took jiiaoe concerning the value of conducting 
meetings along recognised lines and with certain rules to be observed. Finally it was 
decided that (1) “ Every member shall z*ise to speak.” This, it was thought, would cause 
speakers to think a few moments before speaking and would do aw'ay with the trouble. 
of more than one person speaking at the same time. (2) Every member shall express 
his opinion of each paper read.” The object of this was to encourage a more free ex¬ 
change of ideas. Other details were arranged having as the object the fitting and effec¬ 
tive carrying out of the objects of the Bureau. 


Port Pirie, tluoe 4. 

(Average annual rainfall, T2|in.) 

Present. -—Messrs, dohns (chair), Hawkins, Eagle, Welch, Creig, McEwin, and Wright 
(Hon. 8ec.). 

Tree-elanting.— Mr. Eagle read a paper on this subject. On large tracts of land 
in this State there was very little timber, and much that was to be found growing wUvS 
scru!) of little value. This scrub was being cut dowm and burned to clear the land for 
growing something profitable; consequently, though the demand for timber for fencing, 
building, railway construction, cabinet-making,. &c., was increasing, the supply was 
decreasing. Climatic conditions, soil, &e., determined what might profitably be grown 
in any given locality. The soil of this district seemed more suited to the production 
of cereal crops and grazing than of timber, and consequently residents looked to Western 
Australia for jarrah, to Tasmania for hardwood, and the Baltic for deals, &c. The high 
values ruling for land made it necessary to grow the most |>rolitable crops possible.. 
Although the rainfall in this district was not sufficiently great to make timber-planting 
on a large scale profitable, everyone who had land might with advantage plant a few 
trees, even if onty peppers, to serve as a breakwind., Planting timber trees was to a large 
extent working for the next generation, and this did not commend itself to people in an 
age when the main object was to turn money over as quickly as possible. The beauty 
of the trees, however, in addition to the shelter afforded and the satisfaction of enriching 
the State, should be sufficient reward and inducement to landholders to plant. Timber- 
planting should, under these circumstances, be undertaken by the XJovernment, district 
councils, and other local bodies. There were thousands of acres along the railway lines 
which might be used in this way. The trees would prevent growth of grass and thus 
lessen the danger of fires being started by sparks, and wmiild in the future years provide 
timber. On farms in rougher localities, where the land w’as cut up with watercourses, 
rough patches, and stony creeks, and where the surveying had been irregular, fields 
might be sexuared and awkward corners turned to use by tree-planting. The roots wmiild 
help to bind the soil and lessen the wash, and so turn to good account land which was 
^ of little value for cereal-growing. In this district the sugar^gum grew as well as any tree 
with which lie was acquainted; but a reference to the Forest Department might result 
in intending planters learning of other xirofitable trees for the locality. In the discussion 
which followed Mr. Hawkins said this matter should have more attention than it received. 
He liked the idea of planting trees on the railway reserves, l^ir. Greig also agreed that 
more attention should be given to tree-planting. Scientists had said that tli© devasta¬ 
tion of forests had diminished the rainfall- The forests of Bundaleer and WixTabara 
had both given a satisfactory return, which proved that suitable timber for mercantile 
use could be grown in the State. A certain amount of care should be exercised in planting 
trees near to netted fences on sandy land, as the leaves and nibbish woidd be liable to 
' hold the sand, and so in time might possibly cause.'the fence ,, to .be covered , up. Mr. 
McEwin consich red that, where possible, every homestead should have some trees growing. 
Apart from giving the homestead,- a- more .attraciave appearance, the, shelter afforded 
to the stock in the summer and winter would more than repay for the jilanting. Mr. 
welch referred to the danger of trees and.limbs,-breaking off if, planted alongside the railway 
mes. It might not be wise to plant'-the';,rallw,ay reserves .with trees on that ,.ac-c.ouiit. 

. Every fanner should try to improve his property by planting trees of some kind. 

Purchase oe SiTr'Hit...,.iN' Bulk. —-Tbe,Hon. Secretary was- req,U£sted to obtain, quotations 
for a parcel of lOO tons of super, delivered at Port Fine. 

Seeps from Spain. — ^Mr. Hector presented members with small parcels of .seeds of peas,,. 
beans, and several varieties of wheat which he had procured when travelling in Europe 
r«ientlv. ' ^ 
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RedMII, June 31. 

(Average annual rainfall, 

Petssent.— Messrs, Litligow (chair), PiUdngton, Vivian, Robertson, Treloar, Lines, 
Colfey, Stone, Smith, and Dimsford (Hon. Sec.). 

Cultivation of Soil. —Mr. Lines read a paper on this subject to the following effect~ 
Fallowing should be commenced as soon as sueding was finished. The depth to plough 
was governed by the nature of the soil, but he thought 4in. deep enough. Be sure to 
turn all the ground, leaving none green and unbroken. As soon as fallowing is finished 
it should be cross-harrowed. This should be done after rain to conserve all the moisture 
possible. A farmer must always wmrk according to the nature of his land and the weather. 
Cultivating the fallow should also be done across the furrows and not less than 3in. deep. 
Crossing tlie furrows breaks the sod that is turned over by the plough. The fallow should 
be worked as often as possible after rain. If cultivated last, after rain, the harrows 
are sufficient, provided there are no weeds. In cultivating the clods came to the surface 
and harrowing breaks them up, making a fine seed bed. When rain comes at seeding 
time do not be in a hurry to start seeding, but first run the harrows over the land as soon 
after the rain as possible. I do not believe in deep ploughing in this district, but work 
tlic land Avell to the same depth with a fine cultivator. Harrowing after the drill is a 
good practice. Suppose you have started drilling in dry soil and there is no moisture 
to start the grain, and when some 50 acres arc in it rains. About three days after, or at 
a time when the grain lias started well, the harrow'^s should be run over, crossing the 
drilling. Clean though your ground may appear, there will be a great number of small 
weeds after the rain, and the harrows will destroy these, as well as levelling the land and 
making it l)etter for harvesting. Further tlian this, it is the last chance of breaking 
the surface to retard e.va|>oration. The wheat also can then come through the soil wdthout 
tile slightest check, and this means a great deal to the tender plant.” 


Yon^ala Vale, Jfene 18. 

(Average annual rainfall, 13|in.) 

PRESE^fT.—Messrs. Battersby (chair), Chigwidden, Edaon, T. and W. Keatley, Scott, 
Schmidt, and five visitors. 

Horses’ Teeth. —Mr. Battersby initiated a discussion on the treatment of uneven 
and faulty teeth in old horses. Members were divided in o|)inion as to which gave more 
satisfactory results—filing and clipping, or extracting the faulty teeth. Some had had 
good results with the former method, while others had not. The treatment for lam pas 
was condemned by ail members, and it was {X)inted out that the trouble was caused by 
growing teeth, and that it disappeared when the teeth were cut. 

Molasses. —Molasses, thinned with water and mixed with chaff, was considered an 
excellent food for liorses during the cold weather, but was thought to cause trouble in 
attracting flies in the hot months. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

Bowman’s, June 16. 

(Average annual rainfall, IMn.) 

Present.— Messrs. Smart (chair), Fraser, J. and J. S, Lomman, Williams, and Gale 
(Hon. See.). • 

Wheats for District. —Discussion took place concerning the varieties of wheat 
most suited to local conditions. Mr. Williams thonght Federation the best for grain, 
and he was trying Bunyip and Huguenot tliis year for hay. Mr. J. Lomman also favored 
Federation, but lie had also had good returns from IHeuman’s Early. The Chairman 
thought Gluyas and Heuman’s Early were the best two wheats for the district. 

Renaming Branch. —At this meeting it was decided to call the Branch “ Bowman’s’’ 
instead of North Inkcrinan,” as XJreviously. 
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Cawler Mi¥er, May 

(Average annual rainfall, 18in.) 

Pbesej^t.—M essrs. Iloediger (cliair), Leak, Dawkins, J. and B. HilHer, Cieinents, 
Ivieliter, Hayman, A. J. and S. C. Davis, F. and A. Bray, Dunn, AVinckel (Hon. Hec.), 
and about 30 visitors, 

Dnv Far?^II2sG. —The Hon. T. Paseoe gave an address on this subject. Dry farming, 
lie said, was a misnomer for a system of conserving moisture. In his lengthy experi- 
enee in dry districts, promising crops had often failed through lack of moisture at the 
critical time. His attention had been directed to Mr. Campbell’s Manual on Dry Fanning, 
and lie had studied it. ^lany of the theories advanced by this writer coincided with 
observations made by himself, and he resolved to test the matter. He had noticed, 
in the days of the seedsower, that the wheat germinated better in the wheel tracks than 
elsewhere, and the difference was to be seen right through the later stages of the crop. 
iSoiiic of the main principles of the Campbell system were to avoid working soil when 
very wet or very dry. The finer the soil round the roots of the plant the better. Fine 
[larticles retained much more moisture than coarse jiarticles. The preservation of a mulch 
of loose soil on the surface tended to retard evaporation. The method of working was 
to break up the surface of the soil early in the year with a disc implement. This worked 
all rubbish into the top) soil and allowed the moisture to reach the subsoil more easily. 
The p)!ougIi turned the loose top soil under and the subpacker following the plough con¬ 
solidated the under soil or seed bed. Land .should be worked after every rain, either 
with harrows or cultiv^ators, according to the amount of rain. Thorough cultivation, 
in addition to admitting and retaining a maximum amount of moisture, produced a 
more even soil temperature, and so facilitated the work of bacteria in pireparing the various 
constituents required by the wheat plant. Cultivation did not cease with seeding, but 
harrowing after the wheat had stooled was part of the system. Mr. Paseoe was convinced 
that the system was w'ell wmrthy of general consideration where there w^as any lack of 
moisture. So far, it had not been tried in this vState in a year which could be called 
really dry. His own croi)s grown in this w*ay had averaged bbiish. or Shush, per acre 
above his neighbor’s crops grown under the old system. Others had had even better 
returns than his by following the practices described. One advantage of ciilti^'ating 
before ploughing was that it extended the time of fallowing by a month or six weeks. 
Discing was not practicable on all classes of soil, but scarifier and liarrow\s would answx‘r 
as well. Ill answer to a c|ue3tion Mr. Paseoe said the subpacker w^as more adapted to 
loose friable soil than for stiff land, and it was not generally necessary in wet districts, 
as the rain to a certain extent coirsolidated the under .soil; but even in such parts it 
might be an advantage in dry sea.sons, or for late fallowing. Some farmer.s skim-pilouglied 
and then ploughed later to the required depth. Thi.s pirbduced .similar results to discing 
oivcultivating, but involved more time. 


Mallala, tlciiie 13. 

(Average annual rainfall, ld|in.) 

Feesunt. —Messr.s. Marsliman (ohair)f Jarmyn, Webb, Worden, Moody, Nevin (Hon. 
SeoJ, and two visitors. 

Moron Tbaotion foe Farms. —Mr. F, Ea.st--read a pmper to the following effect:— 
Even in the past 10 years wonderful improvements had been effected in farm machinery. 
Ploughs 'Were now^ used with from five to 12 furrows, and cultivators with 11 to 20 tines. 
Improvements vi^ere being made daily, and one wondered what changes the next decade 
w'ould bring about. He firmly beMeved that witliin that period the farms of this country 
would be worked with traction engines of some-description. .Horses worth anything' 
from £31X1 to £65X1 could only plough, in many parts, six acres a day. This amount invested 
la a tractor would buy a machine'of about '50 horse-power, capable of hauling more 
than four times as much as the horses. /.-'He thought this fact would, spur on inventors 
and those desirous of growing wheat at"a';-mimmum' cost per acre, and'that'they would 
produce a machine which would deal -with The various parts of farm work in a cheap 
and effective manner. In other parts of the world two winding engines with endless 
eabte were employed to cultivate the soil., and^-although- these were a long way from perfect, 
he was .sure they ’^vould ultimately lead to the construction of some tractor which would 
be u.sed throughout the Commonwealth. Members thought the progressive outlook 
of the paper was quite 'w^arranted. They were of opinion ..that some motive pow-er ■'wmuld.' 
CTentually he applied to farm work which was now done .by horses. 
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NortSifield, «Jeee 21. 

(Average annual rainfall, 19in.) 

Present,— Messrs. Williams (chair), Dali, Goldney, E. W. and 'N. S. Kelly, Eastwood, 
and Mitchell (Hon. Sec.). 

P'RUiT-GROWiNC}.— Mr. K. S. Kelly gave an address on fruit-growing. In regard to 
suitability of soils he said oranges fared badly in clayey soil, but flourished on river flats 
over water-washed stones from 4ft. to 7ft. below the surface. Apples needed a loose top 
soil and clayey subsoil, no matter how stiff.. Creek flats were ideal spots, but stiff surface 
soil or rubbly limestone should be avoided. Eor apricots and j^eacdies stiffness of top 
soil was no detriment if there was an under layer of limestone. Apx^ies could stand a fair 
amount of moisture, and x^ears much more, while the peach could do with more than the 
apricot or the X)lum. Quinces were hardy and could stand a lot of water ; but the almond 
required a well-drained bed, and frequently failed in i)laces where the apple did well. 
Subsoiling was unnecessary in this district, but deep ploughing, careful harrowing, and the 
removal of all stones and roots were essential to success. The diagonal distances he 
recommended between trees were—for stone fruits, from ISft, to 20ft. ; citrus, 20ft. to 
25ft. ; ax>ples, usually 18ft. to 20ft. for the best commercial varieties, but upw^ards of 
soft, for others; almonds, in single rows, 14ft. The holes for xdanting should be about 
2ft. square, the middle of the bed being higher than the sides, giving the roots a downward 
slope. It was only necessary to break throiigli any limestone encountered, the roots 
would do the rest. A dex>th of Ift. was sufficient for most trees, citrus included. He 
would idant early in June and select trees not more than one or two trees old. It was 
l.>est to reject all that were not well rooted ; ]')]Tine the roots, and plant at the same dejith 
as in the nursery. To prune successfully was a matter of expeiience. A good rule was 
to keep the trees ox>eii. The apricot and late x)each presented few difficulties, but the 
early peach, jH'imed as often as three times a year, sometimes baffled experts. Citrus 
trees did better if not touched till they were five years old. Ev^en after that a little thin¬ 
ning was all that was necessary. The orange was delicate, and frequently a primed limb 
died back to the jiarent stem. When cutting off dead wood, a little of the dead |)art 
should be left. The best time to spray was when the buds were develoiung. For fungus 
diseases he used Bordeaux mixtm-e—11b. of bliiestone, lib, of lime, to 40galls. of water. 
It was no use to make the mixture stronger, but rather to spray again where necessaiy. 
For aphis, tobacco water and for codlin moth arsenate of lead were the best sprays. 
When picking apricots and peaches it was necessary to exercise care, or the tree would be 
damaged, and much fruit might be lost the following year. If the stems of oranges and 
lemons were cut and the fruit sweated for three or four days and then packed in bran, 
they would keep for 12 months. Stable manure was usually the best. If the trees did 
not fruit well, suljihate of |>otash would be found of benefit in the local soils. 


Saddlewortti, June 19. 

(Average annual rainfall, 20in.) 

Present.— Messrs, Frost, Eckerraann, Parker, Graham, and Coleman (Hon. Sec.). 

Wheat at Adei.axde Shoxv. —It was considered that the Burean exhibits of wheat 
made at the show in March last w'ere not up to standard. Only three exhibits were 
staged and these were not satisfactory. 

Break WIN ns.—For quick growth sugar gum was recommended by some. Others 
favored the red gum on account of its more handsome appeai^ance and spreading form. 
Pines planted locally alternately with sugar gums did not get on very well. The latter 
trees seemed to get too far aliead of the qhnes. 

Hay Crops. —Mr. Eckermann rex>orted that last year he drilled a bushel of oats and 
7()lbs. super, per acre across a piece of land already drilled with a blishcl of wheat and 
701 bs. siq^r. The result was a heavy crop of excellent hay. 


Salisbury, 17. 

' Present. —Messrs.,Moss (chair), J. Harvey, Bichardson, E. 'V. .and ■ Av,,,'H, Harvey, 
Sexton,, and Jenkins (Hon. Sec.). * 

'Aa'RiGiTLTiJRAL ADVANCEMENT. —Mr. J. Harvey read an interesting, j>aper, in which 
he traced the development of the farming industry of this State. Commencing with the 
very early days, in which the single-furrow wooden plough was drawn by bullocks and 
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the crop, rea|jed with a sickle, was threshed with the flail or stamped out by .bullocks, 
he .showed very good reason for the high prices then realised for wheat. The influx 
of people, eo!i.sequent upon the opening up of the Burra copper mines, was responsible 
for a demand for new machinery, and iron ploughs and harrow.s appeared on tlie scene 
with tlireshing and cleaning machines. Following this came the first reapers, propelled 
by biilioeks harnessed to a long pole. Draught horses, inferior to those of to-day, were 
imported and cost up to £100 per head. The land in these days wms very dirty with wild 
oats, drake, and other w'eeds on account of the continual cropping of the same paddocks, 
and many erop.s were quite unprofitable. The adoption of fallow improved this to a large 
extent. The invention of the stump-jump plough made it possible to cultivate large 
tracts of country previously considered worthless unless grubbed and a further impetus 
to wheat-growing was thus given. Other machinery pushed on the forward march 
until to-day the farmer had an almost unlimited choice in machinery, implements, manures, 
varieties of wheats, and farming was reduced to a science. It was no wonder that with 
tiiese facilities and the advantages of the Agricultural Bureau as a means of diffusing 
knowledge, the farmers of to-day were, on the whole, in excellent cireumstanees. To 
do any good on the land a man must liave up-to-date implements, experience, and brains 
as well a.s muscle.s. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

Eetler, May 23. 

(Average annual rainfall, I3in.) 

Present. —Messrs. Tremberth (chair), Butler, Phillis, Yoimg, Parkei, Easther, Morris- 
son, Jericho (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Oekent Concrete Post Test. —Mr. Parker informed members that he had niade 
several posts of cement concrete and found them very sati.sfactory. A cask of cement 
would just about make 10 posts. They were 7ft. long and Sin. square. The proportions 
of material used were as follows:—Iflgalls. of gravel, Sgalls. of sand, 4galls. of cement. 
Four No. 8 wires were put in each post, and this made them very firm. They were strong 
and would last a lifetime. Where timber was scarce they 'would be the cheapest and 
best to make a substantial fence. A good discussion of the question took place. 


Koppio, May 19. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17in.) 

Present. —Messrs. Price (chair), G. B. and F. Gardiner, G. and M. Howard, Ne-welL 
Thompson, Roberts, Brennand, Richardson (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Provision of Early Fodder and Protection from Vermin. —Mr. G. B. Gardiner 
read the following paper:—‘‘ The importance of providing feed for stock during the 
autumn and early months of winter is a subject which should receive much more attention 
than it does from the average farmer, as at this time of year there is usually very little 
old feed left, and what dry grass there is has very little food value. I have lately noticed 
numbers of sheep dead through starvation, and those that are alive are pitiable objects ; 
and these sheep are on what is considered soihe of the best country in the district- Of 
course, these conditions are brought about largely by the unwise practice of over-stocking 
and the lateness of the season; but it seems to me that the trouble could be averted 
to a great extent by providing some kind of feed, such as silage, or growing some such 
summer crop as lucerne or other fodder suitable to the soil and situation. I believe 
a paddock of kale would be found most useful It could be fed off in the summer and 
then reserved until the autunm. It will grow very rapidly with the first showers, and 
give a lot of feed. I find that* it grows well here without any very special cultivation, 
but, of course, in common with ainything it does better with good cutlivation and, 

■J think^ pajs for jho and '4 Ironble which robs the §took qf more 
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than half the grass on many of the paddocks here is the rabbit pest, which I consider 
is being very much neglected, and very little effort is being made to lessen the evil. I 
sometimes think that landowners must have become disheartened, and look upon it as 
hopeless to try to destroy them; but in that case it would be better to give up the 
country altogether, as it is quite useless whilst overrun with vermin. They eat every¬ 
thing that is any good and leave only the coarse and useless herbage for the stock. To 
those who think that rabbits cannot be got rid of, or at least be kept within reasonable 
bounds, I would say that my experience is very different, and I think that with reason¬ 
able effort one can reduce their numbers to insignificance. I have on several occasions 
spent about two or three hours with the poison cart on a large paddock and the result 
has been that I have had to look very carefully to find a live rabbit in the paddocks for 
months after ; but, of course, when they are left to breed and increase on lands all round 
they come again, but still we manage to kcej) them in check, and if there was concerted 
action I think the phosphorus would soon make them scarce and the time and expense in¬ 
volved in this work would be justified by the results.” In the discussion which followed 
Mr. Gardiner said he had good results from kale. It was a good feed and the district 
seemed to suit it. Lucerne, however, he considered the king of green fodders. A small 
paddock of this would he invaluable at this time of the year. The Chairman suggested 
sowing lucerne with wheat in small quantities during the autumn. Mr. Newell asked 
wliether it was possible to sow kale with the drill, and whether kale or lucerne was clieaper 
to sow. Members thought this could be done by stopping up some of the boles and 
mixing the seed with super, and sowing thinly. They were generally of opinion that kale 
gave the best results. [It is very risky to mix seeds of kale and rape with super. To 
facilitate seeding, mix about lib. kale with Icwt. bonedust or bone manure, and block 
up sufficient holes in the manure box to make the drills 28in. to 36in. apart.—E d.] 

Fteld Trial. —Mr, Newell thought it would be of benefit to the farmers of this district 
if a field trial could be arranged. After discussion Mr. Newell was appointed a delegate 
to visit Yallunda Flat Branch to discuss the matter vdth the members there. 

Mares Losing Foals. —Mr. Gardiner asked why mares slipped their foals so readily 
at this time of the year. Three of his mares had lost theirs lately. They had not been 
in heavy work. Members were at a loss to account for it unless the mares in question 
were in the habit of doing it. One gentleman present had known of a mare in a yard 
to slip her foal and in three hours nine other mares in the same yard had done the same. 
Members eoiLsidered that in such cases the mare should be isolated. 


Miltalle, diioe 11. 

(Average annual rainfall, 14|in.) 

Present.— Messrs. F, Jacobs (chair), Fairbank, Searle, Alin, W- G. and E. TP. Smith, 
J. S., B., and T. Jacobs, Atkinson, J. A, and M. J. Luffin, A. R. S. and D. Ramsey, J.P., 
G. W. and I. W. Story, Heir (Hon. Sec.), and 31 visitors. 

Homestead Meeting.— Members met at the homestead of the Chairman, and a thorough 
tour of inspection was made. The trees in the fruit garden, though young, had evidently 
received considerable attention and care. Discussion on pruning took place, and it 
was generally thought that the branches should be encouraged to grow thickly on the 
south-east side to help the trees to withstand the rough weather. The vegetable garden 
was in first-class order, and in it a patch of 150 kale plants looked splendid. They did 
well in this district, the only trouble being cabbage blight, a remedy for which Mr. Jacobs 
would like to know. [Spraying the plants with kerosine emiikion, or a tobacco 
and soap solution, will be found effective, but, of course, this would not pay if the 
crop was large.— Ed.] Almost every household vegetable was to be seen, and all was 
protected by a strong netted fence. The cultivation was accomplished by means of 
a one-horse plough, cultivator, and harrows. In the pigsty, wffiich w^as situated on a 
hillside, some healthy pigs were found to be in good eondition—comfortable and dry. 
The yard was constructed almost entirely with barbed wire and netting—one corner only 
being enclosed as a shelter and roofed with straw. The stable was of iron, provided 
with a strong feeder. The ohaffeutterWas driven by an 8-h.p, Lewis motor. A stack 
of Algerian oaten hay of good color and containing plenty of grain w^as in close proximity. 
The horses looked well and testified by their appearance to the care and attention received. 
A high shed, built to contain about 40 tons of hay, came in for favorable comment, 
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Members tliought a shed of this kind would soon save enough hay to pay for its cost. 
The barn was built of stone and roofed with iron, and three underground tanks were 
situated so as to catch some surface w’ater as w-ell as that which ran off the roofs. This 
supply, uith the addition of two dams, kept the stock well supplied throughout the year. 
A bla'cksinitli’s forge and appliances was also fitted up to keep implements, &c., in repair. 
Members found it difficult to speak highly enough of the farm equipment and appoint¬ 
ments, and of the condition of live stock and plant. They were entertained to tea and 
supper, and between these two periods of refreshment the business of the Branch was 
transacted and a paper to the following effect was read by Mr. D. Ramsey ;— 

Care of implebients ak'd Macthnery. —For two or three years he worked a harvester 
over stumpy ground and was continually being stopped by breakages. Drills and ploughs 
shared the same fate, until at last he set to work and picked up all the stumps. This 
season he had drilled in 600 acres withont any breakage of machinery, and felt sure, as 
the result, that it would pay any farmer to get rid of tht stumps as quickly as possible. 
He could not speak too strongly of the j)raotice of leaving valuable implements exposed 
to the elements. Woodwork, in such cases, swelled when wet and the nuts were drawn 
into the timber and became quite loose when the warm W'eather set in again. Men who 
would neglect machines in this way usually omitted to overhaul them before use, and 
consequently breakdowns occurred at a time when delay meant loss of money. He 
would build an implement shed, with the opening facing the east, and with an iron roof. 
To neglect the construction of an implement .shed was a penny-wise-pound-foolish policy. 
Farmers who allowed fowls to roost on valuable machinery for lack of a proper place 
could hy no means be termed thrifty. A good discussion followed. Members agreed 
that stumps and stones should be removed from the ground before drilling. 


Mltciieli, Jiiiie IS. 

Frese^tt.—M essrs. Green (chair), Ness, Ward, W. A. and H. Gregory, D. and J, 
Sampson, 0. J. and P. Green, McCormick, J. and W. Head, Brice, Howell, Miller, Jenkins, 
Molloy, Dorward (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Care of Implements. —Mr. J. Head introduced this subject. To make the most of 
an implement all nuts should be tight when in use, but loosened and oiled when put away 
in the shed after the season’s wmrk. Broken bolts and other parts should be replaced 
as speedily as possible and no wire makeshifts permitted. Implements and machines 
should be storecl in sheds when not in use, and -wood and iron parts should be given a coat 
of boiled linseed oil or painted at least once, a year. Any spring steel parts benefited 
especially from oiling, as if allowed to rust this material lost its temper and was liable 
to snap. Machines should be thoroughly overhauled before use, and a few minutes spent 
in examination of parts at the beginning of the day would often save hours later on. 
He did not believe in lending his inix>lements, and it w*as a great mistake to allow them 
to serve as fowl roosts. Most of those present agreed with the writer regarding the several 
points touched upon. It was mentioned, however, that on a new farm in these outlying 
districts farmers were obliged to leave implements out until they had time to attend to 
shed-buiklmg. 

Sheep'FOR District.— This subject wms introduced, hy Mr. ,0. Green. The best sheep 
for a fanner in this district to keep, he thought, was the Merino if wmol was desired, or 
tSliropshiri if wanted for mutton. The latter were bigger sheep than the Merino and would 
do better on a given amount of feed. If a farmer had sufficient land cleared it would, pay 
to keep a few sheep. The very troublesome weed, drake, was soon eaten out by sheep. 
Lambing should take place in Ma 3 L Lambs born then had a fair chance to grow and had 
Wool worth clipping at shearing time. Members agreed that it was a good plan to have 
a few’ sheep on a farm, not only for the meat supply, wdiich was quite a consideration 
fust now, but because of their help in keeping fallow free from weeds. They also assisted 
in killing malice shoots. The crossbreds were considered best foi* ordinary farm purposes 
as they were th^ largest framed and were quieter than the Merino when in .small flocks, 

Ae^hhae Report. —^The Hon. Secretary reported that since the establishment of this' 
Branch in February last five meetings had been held, with an average attendance of 
nearly 12 members. Seventeen visitors had been welcomed to the meetings. The follow¬ 
ing subjects had beep, dealt With djtiring the period under review:—“ Hay-growipg,” 

Bippt and FreventivesU “ Care of and Shee'p on the Farm,” 
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Shannon, ^tlnise 1^. 

Pbes.en7.\— Messrs. \V. G. Procter (chair), H. Procter, Williams, Vowles, Fleming, 
Doilard, Bearman, Habner, M. and J. Cronin, W. and H. Glover, G. and V. Gordon, 
W. M. (jiin. and sen.)? L* P-? a,nd E. B. Smith, and J. J. Cronin (Hon. See.). 

Faeming in Malle® Districts akd in Settled Country,-— Mr. Williams read a 
|)aper describing the methods of wheat-growing in the Lower Nortli districts, sueh as 
Manoora. The farms, he said, were cut into three parts and used in rotation for 
grazing, fallow, and cropping. Stubble was never burnt, but was ploughed in with 
fallow. Fallow was first ploughed after seeding w^'as over. It was then harrowed, and 
afterwards cultivated. The harrows were again run over, and a ribbed roller w^as 
employed by some to break the clods. It was thought by members that the treatment 
of the soils in this "dsitrict would be much the same as described in the paper in the course 
of a few years, but at present it w'as not possible for farmers away back in new mallee 
country to go in for the three-year systein of fallow, feed, and crop. Mr. Gordon pointed 
out that it was necessary to burn stubble to kill the shoots. He believed in croj.>ping 
two or three years in succession. 

Question Box. —In answer to several questions the following opinions wuu*e expressed — 
Mr. Gordon tliought tlie best quantity of seed to sow i>er acre here was a bushel on fallow 
and new land, and three-quarters of a bushel on stubble. The quantity of seed already 
in the soil and tlie quality of the soil also had to be considered. Mr. Habner coiisidered 
it did not j)ay to sow three crops in succession, Mr. Cronin tliouglit it would pay if 
wisely cro})|)ed, one tu'Oj) of early wheat, one c-rop of late wlnuit, and then a crox> of 
oats for liay. Mr. Smith aurl otliers eousidered that wood ash was of considerable value 
to the (‘ro}). This could be S(^en wherever timber had been ))uriit and wlieat grown). 
Mr. H, Procter said tlie value of feeding oiT growing crops depended upon the season. 
Last year it did good, Init in such a late season as tliis it might cause failure. 


Utera Wains, Jane 18. 

(Average annual rainfall, I4in.) 

Present. —Messrs. Holmes (chair), A. and C. Venning, J. and M. Abrook, J. and N. 
Giiidcs, H., R., and T. Hornhardt, G. and A. Barber, Haines, Chase, Hill, Naiighton, 
Gee, Wc'st, Ftamsey (Hon. Sec), and 13 visitors. 

Water From Govbrn.ment Conservation Scheme versus Cement Tanks and 
Dams. —Mr. Naughton read the following paper concerning water' supply:—“ In the 
lirst filace, let us consider that my holding contains 3,000 acres in a district where the 
rainfall is only moderate, and has a frontage of two miles to a proposed water main. 
The first consideration is the. e.xpense. To sink dams and build tanks for a farm of the 
above acreage it will be neces.sary^ to divide it into at least 10 f)addoc*kvS, and to find a 
suitable site for house and stables. The latter are built at one end of the farm, about 
half a mile, from tlie proposed waiter main. It wall be then ne(‘e.ssary to find siiitalih* 
phuics for constructing darns and tanks and to consider their holding capacity. I find 
that on my land all the best catcliments are alongside the writer main, and that they 
are not very extensive. After sinking six dams, each casting, about £10, and building 
four tanks, each costing £20, I have a holding capacity of about 500,()00galls., at a cost 
of £140, exclusive of my own time and labor. These dams, &c., are in five of the 
10 j>addockvS, the largest darn being a short distance from my home. As I have not water 
ill every paddock 1 am obliged to allow my stock to be continually crossing and recrossing 
my ground. In order that there may be a jilentifiil supply of water at the house and 
stables I am obliged to buy tanks and to have a wagon and horses and al.rouseabout 
to cart it. It will also be the w^ork of this rouseabout to keep all the stock on the far in 
watered- This man’s weekly wage will £l and keep. In the meantime iny stock 
are grazing in remote parts of the farm some miles from the nearest watering-|>iace. It 
will take the best part of a day to round them up and drive them to water and take them 
back to their pasture land. This will have to be repeated twm or three times a week, 
and thus miieh time in which the stock could have been feeding will be lost, Aly stock 
will therefore not be in as good a condition as they'would be if otherwise watered. The 
rosiidt can easily be seen, I am either obliged to keep a rouseabout for carting water 
and driving the stock to water or else do it myself, which is quite out of the question. 
Then again, as the tanks near the house become dry or leak I shall have to go further, 
perhaps cross a paddock that has been fallowed or has a crop in it. Last but not least, 
where does my water come from ? Does it come off my own ground, off iny neighbor’s 
ground, or does it come off Government roads, &o. ? If the last is the case the farmer 
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in depending on the Govcriiiueiit or the district council for his water, while the ‘ drains ’ 
and ' breaks ’ that he makes across the road are a source of danger to the travelling public. 
Now let us consider water supplied in pipes laid down from a Government reservoir. As 
ray holding has a frontage of two miles it will cost me £21 per aniimn water rates, and to 
this must be added the cost of pipes and troughs for stock and stable use. These, when 
pi])es are laid all over my farm, will cost about £200. I expect to have all this completed 
in 10 years. The advantages to be obtained from having the water carried to the farm 
in pipes are as follo\vs;—Water may be laid on to every paddock, and I shall, therefore, 
not be obliged to drive my stock from one part of the farm to another; consequently 
my land will not be tramped downi or be a mass of cattle or sheep pads. It will not bo 
necessary to buy any tanks for water-carting, and I shall need four horses less on the farm, 
saving £30. I shall be able to have water at hand for chaffcutting purposes, and also in 
the stable yard. There will be plenty of water for domestic use, for pigs, poultry, and 
dairying purposes, and also for gardening. The revenue from the above would easily 
amount to £100 per annum. My stock will always be in an excellent condition, even 
if feed should be scarce. A plentiful supply of -water that can be used at all times will 
tide them over the worst of droiights. Then again, I shall not need anyone to supervise 
the water supply, saving £52 per year in wsiges. I shall be able to leave the farm at a 
moment’s notice and rest assured that the stock will have plenty of water, as all troughs 
will be fitted with ball taps. I may easily do some irrigation work, such as the growing 
of lucerne, barley, for fodder for young stock. ThivS could not be done under the 
other system of water supply. The water will be brought in pipes, at the expense of the 
Government, to my frontage. The source of supply is in the hills to the west of my farm, 
in an extensive, dara ; the water being from springs of an excellent quality, suitable for 
stocik, domestic, or garden use. I have not to depend on the rainfall, the catchment 
area of my farm, the generosity of my neighbor, the district council, or the Government 
roads. Neither am I causing any inconvenience or danger to the travelling public. At 
the end of 10 years, under the hirst system it would have cost—Construction of dams 
and tanks, £140 ; cleaning out and repairing, £40 ; wages to ronseabout, £520 ; keep, 
£100 ; four horses, £80 ; total, £880, and the water limit would be 500,000galls. per annum. 
Under the second system at the end of 10 years my water rates amount to £210. It has 
cost me £200 for three miles of piping; troughs, &c., £150; sundry expenses, hose, &c., 
£150, or a total expense of £710, showing a difference of £170 in the outlay. To tihs 
must be added the £100 per annum extra revenue made possible by the installation of 
the second system, making a total of £1,170 in favor of the water laid on from the Govern¬ 
ment main. Along.side this magnificent balance we must consider the amount of time 
lost in the first and saved under second system; also the many minor advantages to 
be gained through having an unending supply at your doorstep, or even in the kitchen, 
and a water limit of l,280,000galls. A little thought will show that these figures are not 
very wide of the mark when the time specified is considered, but of course they cannot be 
taken as actual, because circumstances may change results.” The paper also suggested 
plans for laying out garden, orchard, and general farm buildings and yards. In the dis¬ 
cussion wdiicii followed members thought the ideas expressed in the paper -were good, 
provided they could be carried into effect. They considered that irrigation wmuld 
require too much water to pay, and thought if the stock were -watered for 12 months 
there would not be much of the allowance left 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

€ooiialpyii> May 20. 

(Average aimnal rainfall, ]7Mn.) 

Present. —Messrs. Hill (chair), Wall, Fidge, Bone, Liersch, Venniug, Gavenagh (Hon, 
Sce*)^ and one visitor. 

How TO Make Land Fbobuctive.^ —Two papers dealing with the {jiiestion of how 
best to prepare the local soils for wheat production were read by klessrs. Wall .and, Fidge. 
Mr. MTali said the first thing was to roll down the scrub and keep it down. It was not 
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profitable to let a paddock go after the fii'st crop and roll down a fresh block of mallee. 
Extension work should not be done at the expense of cleared land. Judicious rotation 
of crops helped to bring the soil to a good state of fertility. About Icwt. super, per 
acre, was a fair application for this district. Eeiices should be made sheep-proof and 
a few sheep put on the farm. In addition to their value in improving the soil, &c., they 
were in themselves profitable. If he were afraid the wild dogs would kill sheej) and lambs 
he would go in for horses and cattle. Poultry, if fed on good wheat, htlped to swell 
the banking account, and pigs also. The latter should be kept to consume the offal. 
Farming in this way would, in his opinion, result in the best returns being won from 
the soil. Mr. Fidge’s paper advocated rolling scrub in the summer and leaving it till 
the following summer before burning, so that the shoots would be well grown. After 
burning he would crop the land twice with w'heat, burning the stubble each year. If 
the stubble were not thick enough for the fire to run, he would use the harrows to get 
it all burnt. He thought ploughing in stubble had a good deal to do with takeall. From 
701bs. to lOOlbs. of super, per acre he thought best to apply. In February or March 
of each year shoots should be cut. After two wheat crops it would he well to sow two 
of oats, treating the soil in the same way as for wheat. The land should be ploughed 
each year, cross ploughed when possible. After the two crops of oats he would graze 
sheep on this paddod?: for two years, and then fallow as early as possible. Cultivate 
the fallow in the spring, when damp. By this time he thought the land would be in 
hrst-elass order and would grow a good crop of wheat. Mr. Venning said that the best 
way to get the land in tip-top condition, provided a man had means to do it, was to roll 
and burn the malLe, plough after heavy rain, harrow or cultivate after heavy rain, and 
repeat the same treatnunt for three years before, cropping. After this ordinary treat¬ 
ment to take place, but the land had to be sweetened before heavy crops of wheat could 
be grown. If this could not be followed, the best order was two crops of wheat, one 
crop of oats, then a self-somi crop, and then fallow. Mr. Fidge would only sow one 
crop of oats after wheat, and then would let the land lie for grazing for a year. Then he 
would fallow it. The Chairman said that once roiled down everything should he 
done to keep the iuallere under. He also thought one crop of oats sufficient. The Hon. 
Secretary would crop twice with wheat, once with oats, then graze for a year, and after¬ 
wards fallow. He would roll scrub 18 months before burning so that the shoots would 
receive a greater check. Most of the speakers considered the method outlined by Mr. 
Venning to be too expensiv'e to be ])racticable here. By following the usual procedure, 
they thought, as much return would be gained from the three crops as from the one big 
crop after the treatment described. In addition to this a consideration was the feed 
for stock which would be lost if no crop was grown for three years. They all agreed that 
sheep should be kept as soon as possible. 

Takeall.— Members thought many practices helped to bring about takeall, such as 
})lougbing in stubble and rubbish, i)loughmg light soil when dry, and cropping with wheat 
too many times in succession. 


Maunnm, «lime 4, 

(Average annual rainfall, ll|in,) 

Present, —Messrs. Preiss (chair), Schulze, Scott, Hein, Arnold, Wilhelm, Berrimaii, 
PfeitTer, Greenshields, and Scheutze (Hon. Sec.). 

Fallowing, —Mr. Greenshields read a paper on fallowing. He considered that in 
this district, allowing for wear and tear of implements, it cost £1 per acre to grow and 
harvest wlieat. It was, therefore, necessary to get the best possible yields, and to do 
this he was convinced that it was necessary to fallow. He would fallow early in June 
and July, so as to get as much rain as possible, into the soil. The fallow should be harrowcM 
down fine and harrowed after every nice rain. This to keep the surface loose and to 
settle the seed bed. If fallowing w^ere done early, a good crop of weeds, &c., would spring 
up and this would help to keep the soil from drifting. This growth should be fed down 
with sheep and not allowed to go to seed. [If the land is harrowed after each rain there 
will not he much of a crop of weeds.—E d.] A few sheep were almost a necessity in con¬ 
junction with wheat-growing. They helped to firm the soil, spread manure evenly, 
and kept the land clean. He estimated the value of sheep at 3s. to 5s. per head for this 
purpose only, and if ewes were mated to Shropshire rams they 'would produce lambs 
worth 8s. to 12s. per head, in addition to clipping 4s. or 5s. worth of wool. It was neces¬ 
sary to avoid over-stocking, and unwise to stock with sheep at ail until fences were sheep- 
proof. Land in this district should be cropped only once in three years. Fallow the 
first year, then crop, and the third let it have an entire rest. By working in this way 
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be bad no doubt that the average yield of bbusb. or 7biisb. per acre could be raised to 
lobiish. or SObiisli. Meiubers agreed that on certain classes of soil fallowing was very 
beneficial, but were of opinion that there was a good deal of land in this neighborhood 
which was not suitable for fallowing. 


Mamiiim, Jiisie 25. 

(Average annual rainfall, ll-|iii.) 

Fbesent.— Messrs. Eaelirinami (chair), Haby, Pfeiffer, Schulte, Creensliields, Willielm, 
Hein, Mann, Heidrich, Arnold, Scott, Lenger, Berriman, ScliuetZie (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Timber-PLANTING. —]Mr. Wilhelm read a paper on Tree-planting ” to the following 
effect:—Several years ago I realised that the timber on my land was a valuable asset, 
and decided not to destroy it as I had done before, but to reserve some part of it for the 
future. If destruction of timber is carried on at the same pace as it has been during 
the last 50 years, in another 50 years farmers will have to import coal or firewood into 
their respective districts, or bake their bread in the sun. Our own district was densely 
timbered less than 40 yeai-s ago ; at the present day there are many farms liere tliat have, 
no fencing timber, and not enough firewood to last for the next 20 years. Every land¬ 
holder should reserve a ]>ortion, and those who have destroyed all should ])iant trees 
and protect them. It will take a long time before they get timber and firewood out of 
young trees now ]>lanted. If mallee is cut down and the stumps left in the ground, in 
say 25 years tliere will be as much w^ood x>cr acre as there was at first. Thus a su{>|’>ly 
could be kept up in a dry district. In wetter districts trees to suit the locality should 
be planted by every landholder; district councils should })lant and protect trees on 
roacls and reserves; trees should be planted along railway iiiies where soil and locality 
is suitable. The Government, in my opinion, would do well to reserve Crown land 
wdiere there is large timber such as stringybark and gums. In our own district young 
pines and gums should be protected and encouraged to grow. We cannot look to other 
districts for a supply of wood, as the same destruction is going on everywhere without 
considering the wants of future generations. Buildings, fences, and railwmy .sleepers 
may, in the near future, be made of reinforced cement, but ])eopie will not be able to 
do entirely without timber; therefore every landholder should do his .share in planting 
and protecting timber.” ^Icmbers were of ojiinion that gum trees in bamboos were 
too young to transplant, and suggested that the (Tovernment would do better in the ease 
of siigar gums to distribute .seed and let [)eople themselves raise the young trees for trans¬ 
planting, and set them out wiien old enough. 


Sutherlands, June 18. 

(Average annual rainfall, Oiii.) 

Present. —Messrs. Snell (chair), J. H. and G. Geyer, Thiele, Doecke, B^tucs, Mibus, 
N'Oack, ,E. Twartz, Dolmt, A. M. Tw'artz (Hon. Sec.), and live visitors. 

Earthworms. —An interesting pa])cr on the value of the work done in the soil by 
earthworms was suj) plied by illi'. Broad bent and, in his absence, was recul by the eliair- 
man. Worms, it was stated, were to be found in much larger numbers in good soil than 
in X)oor, and where there w'as a certain amount of moisture in the soil they thrived. In 
certain soils worms burrowed 4ft. to hft. deep, and thus admitted both air and moisture. 
The paper continued—"These burrows are w’onderful works, es|x^(.*ially when it is reriiem- 
bered that a worm has neither bones, jaws, nor teeth ; in fact, no hard parts in its body. 
The worm produces great quantities of nioi.sture or slime. With tliis slime it moistens 
the earth, and when so softened it is easily eaten. It passes through a gizzard, which, 
like the gizzard of a fowd, is muscular and strong. The earth, leaves, roots, and fibre 
are ground up, and finally discharged on the surface in little heaps or eastings. These 
castings consist of rich vegetable mould, finely mixed. The earthworm is, therefore, 
a great soil maker and improver. It is constantly enriching and ploughing the surface 
soil. , It not only carries the earth from Wow to the surface, but it frequently takes 
leaves, gra»ss, and other vegetation into its hole,” It had been estimated by Darwin, 
who studied worms for 40 years, thafe in moist English garden soil tliere were 50,000 
worms to the acre, and in the fidds about half, that number. Fortunately, the very culti¬ 
vation whidh was needed to ju'odnee good in this district put the soil in the best 
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condition for these soil-pulverisers to thrive in. Members were of opinion that where worms 
did no injury to crops, their presence was of value on account of the general improve¬ 
ment made in the condition of the soil. 

Marketing Wheat. —An extract from page 895 of the May Journal was read by the 
Hon. Secretary. Members were surprised that scales should weigh 8lbs. short on a 4bush. 
bag- Finally, the following resolution was passed—“ That in the opinion of this Branch 
(1) the quality of wlieat sack.s should be fixed by law in the same way as the size; (2) that 
wheatbuyers should be compelled to siqjply teamsters with an extract copy of the weight 
of each bag of wheat delivered.” \ 

Biarrhcea in Fowls. —Mr. Bohnt wished to know how to treat fowls for this com¬ 
plaint. [The Poultry Expert replies—The causes of diarrlioea in fowls are numerous, 
and without further details it is impossible to give full advice. Ordinary cases may be 
cored by giving from four to six drops of chlorodyne in a dessertspoonful of water daily. 
Most iirobahly the drinking water is at fault, or, perhaps, the birds are sleeping on damp 
ground.”—E d.] 


Wailcerie, tliiiae 20. 

(Average annual rainfall, 9in.) 

-Present. —Messrs. Rowe (chair), Rogers, Jones, Baum, Lewis, sen., Borrouglis, Morgan. 
Modestacli, Burton, Emmett, W^oods, Ureen (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Wheat v, Fehit. —A good discussion took plaec on this subject. Mr. Borrougbs 
considered that with wheat at .^s. a bushel a farmer was better off than a fruitgrower 
who had to wait so long before he got a return, Mr. Green thought that fruit-growing 
on the Murray on systematic lines a much more profitable pursuit than growing wheat 
in this district, as the average for the past 10 years had not been more than 7bush. per 
acre. The outlay on implements and stock for an orchard was not nearly so heavy as 
for a farm. Vines came into bearing in three years, and fruit trees in five years. Apricot 
trees, properly watered and pruned and cultivated, should return at least 1 ton of dried 
fruit per acre at £70 per ton ; peaches, 1-| tons at £60; currants at £40 per ton and 
raisins at £20 per ton should yield hi to 2 tons per acre. This averaged £45 per acre, 
whereas an acre of wheat at 3s. would but realise 24s. for 8bush. A family with 10 acres 
of good land under irrigation and 150 acres of commonage land could make a really good 
living. Mr. Borrougbs said he had spent a few years as a fruitgrower, and until this 
year had not made it pay. Mr. Woods had had similar experience, but acknowledged 
that he had bought a neglected block. Finally, a resolution was carried unanimously 
that to make an irrigation block a success and to provide for all contingencies a 10-acre 
block should have at least 200 acres of commonage. 


Wilkawptt, May 2. 

Present. —Messrs. W. Bowmian (chair), A. and J. Ivett, Harvey, T). Bowman, Tylor, 
Altus, I^orrell, Neville, Short, and four visitors. 

PotTLTRV.-—Mr. Tylor read the following paper on “ Poultry-keeping ” :—“ The poultry 
industry is of considerably more importance to farmers and tin. public generally than 
is recognised by many. In Far7nyard, eggs are usually looked upon as a by-product 
of not much value. If we were to keep a record of eggs, and work out the cost per egg 
produced, we should be surprised. It is said that farm hens would hardly average 80 
eggs per year each, yet, in the competitions-hens are laying upwards of 250 eggs emch. 
This, of course, under ideal conditions. A few years back poultry-rearing was little thought 
about, except in conjunction with farms, but to-day there is a large number of poultiy 
raisers in this State, showing that there must be a fair amount of profit in the imder- 
taking. It is best to start poultry-raising on a small scale. First choose, say, 12 hens 
and one or two male birds. I prefer White Leghorns and Silver Wyandottes for laying 
and Buff Orpington for table purposeB. I favor Buff Orpington and Indian Game male 
birds. The house should be built so as to let in plenty of fresh air, and so that it can 
easily be cleaned regularly. The perches should be about 1 Bin. from the ground, Steel 
perches are preferable to those of wood, as they do not harbor tick and lice- [Hardwood 
perches swung on wires or fixed on tick-proof posts would be better. Steel is not suitable 
for perches.—E d. ] Poultry should be fed regidarly. Where there is no food obtainable in 
yards and paddocks they should have cracked or crushedgrain, whichts easily digested. Bran 
and pollard should be given during moulting season, and plenty of greerifeed should he. avail¬ 
able all the year round. A supply of shell grit should be placed handy, so that the fowls can 
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take it when they like. Drinking water given fresh every day should be kept in a cool place. 
More disease is spread through impure water than from almost all other causes. The fowls 
wliose eggs are required for breeding purposes should be shut up in small yards or rims 
with about six bens to one male bird. Only the largest and best shaped eggs should 
be selected for bi'eeding purposes, as this goes a long way towards the production of healthy 
chicks, I believe in setting hens early, say, in June. Breeding nests should be placed 
on the ground, so that moisture can wmrk into the eggs. They should be in a quiet corner 
vhere the hen will not be disturbed. I suggest that all Branches of the Bureau should 
join the egg circle, if one is near enough, as by this means the producer can get full market 
value for his produce.” Discussion followed as to the best method of fixing perches 
and early hatching. Some members considered it imadvisabie to hatch very early. The 
general opinion was that August till October was the best time. 

WHEAT-GROWii^ci.—The following short paper was read by Mr. Brooker:—“ One 
of the most important parts of wheat-growing is to have the land properly worked before 
seeding is started. If a farmer can work his land the winter before as fallow, I think 
it will pay him to do so. If the land is just ploughed up after harvest it should be harrowed 
or Avorked down fine with a similar implement, as in this district, with the exception 
of new land, it turns up very rough, with clods in some xdaces and very fine in others. 
Seed sowm on land like that must produce a very uneven crop. Some seasons the late 
sown crojis do as well as the early sowm; hut, I think it best to sow as early as xmssible 
and not wait to sow late with the chance that it may be a late season. A bushel of seed 
to the acre is a fair amount to sow, or even a bushel and a quarter, providing there is 
a fair amount of manure with it: the more manure ap^died, up to Icwt. per acre, the better 
will be the crop. I think it wise to harrow all land after the drill, as where there are 
stumps there is bound to be some wheat not covered.” The subject was freely discussed. 
Members thought 501bs. of wheat and 75lbs. of super, the best quantities for early sowing, 
and w'ould put it in in May. Most of those present thought fiOlhs. of w'heat and 841bs. 
super, per acre about the right thing for sowing after the first week in June. 


Wlllcawatt, June IS. 

Pees ENT. —Messrs. W. J- Bowunan (chair), Twinny, Bowunan, Gregerky, Brooker, 
A., J., and J. E. Altxis, A. and J. Dmtt, Sorrell, Tylor, Arhus, HarA^ey (Hon. Sec.), and 
eight visitors. 

Feeding and Cake of Hobses. —The Chairman read a paper on this subject. 
Although there might be some grounds for the statement that farm stock had improved 
in quality during the past few" years, he felt sure the treatment of horses on the farms 
of this State was to-day no better than it used to be, and in many cases they were grossly 
neglected. This was proved by the number of hard-coated, sore-shouldered animals 
to be seen daily. A horsie that w"as not well cared for could not render the same service 
as one better treated. If a man AAwe woi-ked as many hours as a horse without Avater 
and then given any quantity of it, he would probably imbibe suflieiently freely to upset 
him. Yet many owmers seemed quite oblivious to this fact, and did not wmter their 
horses in a rational manner. He helieA^ed in giving the animals a drink before feeding, 
as water was needed in the stomach to aid the digestion. The average horse, after eating 
TOlbs. chaff and 4qts. oats, was full. If more than sufficient food was given it would 
X^robahly be eaten as a general habit, but only served to erowxl out some of that which 
was already there and pass it through the various channels in an undigested state. This 
was not only Avasteful, but harmful. To old horses he would feed oats either ground, 
steamed, or boiled- Apart from this the diet should always be varied as much as cir¬ 
cumstances would permit. A quantity of fresh, green grass was of more A^alue for cooling 
the blood than a bucketful of drugs. Members were of opinion that for old horses 
oats should be crushed, as otherAvise they were apt to bolt them. Young horses might 
haA^e oats w"hole. In reply to a question it was stated that if horses were worked after 
sundowm the coats became A^et writh dew,, and'would still be wet in the morning. ■ IMr. 
Ivett had found it advisable to rub down his horses with bran l)ag till the surface of the 
coat was dry when they had been working late, ' ■ They 'were,then quite dry before morning., 

Fabm BcnmiNGS.—^IVIr. Brooker read the following pax>er“ The most important 
building on a farm is the stable. A good deal of the horses’ time is spent there, and so 
it is important that it should be well made and built in a good healthy position. A good 
site k on the eastern slope of a rise, with the opening facing the downward run,, of the hill. 
In this way the water will run away firbm the stable instead of draining through the stalls. 
A straw roof has advantages* but I think an iron roof is, on the whole, preferable, 
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The stalls should be roomy, say not less than 10ft. by 12ft. for a double stall. Passage 
ways should be 4ft. wide or more, so that a bundle of hay can be carried along easily. 
They should also have a good door at each end. The chaff-house, if not a part of the 
same building, as the stable, should be as near as possible. The implement shed should 
also face the east, or, failing that, the north. It should be deei:) enough to take Ihe large 
imxrlements, say about 15ft., and 15ft. between the openmg.s to admit of the implements 
being taken in and out easily. The wmgon, which is generally left out altogether, I think 
needs a shed to itself- A good wagon shed would be one with a gable roof, open at each 
end so that the wagon can be pulled in instead of being backed in. The bore should be 
put down in the highest |)ieee of ground that is near by. Then, with a tank stand about 
I Oft. high, the water can be laid on to almost any part of the farm.” A good discussion 
ensued, members being in favor of the stable facing the east rather than the north. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

Clierry ©ardens. May 24. 

(Average annual rainfall, 33in.) 

Present. —Messrs. Stone (chair), Hicks, Picks, Kayser, 0. and J. Lewis, T. and A. 
Jacobs, and one visitor. 

Manuring Fruit Trees. —Mr. Kayser read a paper on this subject from page 331 
of the Kovember, 1900, JournnL In discussing the. question, Mr. T. Jacobs thought 
this was a matter of sufficient importance to warrant experimental work on the part of 
members with manures. Mr. Ricks thought it would be cheaper to plough in as green 
manure peas, tares, or similar plants. Mr. Lewis considered that green manuring was 
as expensive as the use of commercial fertilisers. 

Season’s Peculiarities. —Mr. A. Jacobs tabled some Quarrenden apples which had 
matured from February blooms. It was mentioned that everything in the gardens 
was late, especially the apple crop. 


Clarendon. May 23. 

(Average annual rainfall, 33|in.) 

Present. —Messrs, White (chair), H. C., A., and A. A. Harper, Peggot, Brooks, and 
Phelps (Hon. Sec.). 

Farm Horse.s. —Mr. Harper read a short paper dealing with farin horses. It was 
essential, he said, if good work was to be got out of horses, to feed and groom them 
well. To avoid giving a horse too much feed at a time he would advise giving a kerosine 
tin full at a time, and then a little more when that was cleaned up. Tiie last thing at 
night the horses should be given just as much as it was considered they would eat. The 
farm could be kept stocked with horses by breeding one or two foals every year. A mare 
in foal could be worked, if carefully handled, for 10 months. The best farm horse for 
this district was a medium draught. This class of animal was better for local reciuirements 
than a very heavy, hairy-legged breed. It was a mistake to work horses before they 
were, properly set. Three years was, in his opinion, quite young enough, and four years 
better still. When treating a colt, he should be handled quietly, and when put into the 
team should be allowed to go up into the collar naturally. It was unwise to force him 
for the first few times. Many a good colt had been spoilt by neglect of this advice. The 
question was well discussed. The Chairman thought many people drove their teams too 
far without a feed. He considered a horse should be fed after taking a load 10 miles. 

Manures. —Discussing the question as to best manures for the district, members 
favored bonedust and super, for the hay crop, and Thomas’ phosphate as a change for 
the pea crop. Several of those present had applied ashes to the soil with good results. 
Mr. Brooks had put on ISlbs. to 20Ibs. per acre of potash manure mixed with other fer¬ 
tilisers, and was sure the extra cost was paid for in the crop. 

Tree-PULLING. —-Members and others met at Messrs. Saiidow’s farm to witness an 
exhibition of the work done by the Btmyip Tree-puller. When attached to some trees 
of 18in, to 2ft. in diameter, which had grown out of old roots, the ruots broke off at the 
surface of the ground, but when attached to some young redgums of a similar size growing 
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on tlieir own roots on the hillside*, it pulled them out at the roots. Members considered 
the achievement very satisfactory, taking into consideration the hard state of the soil, 
and thonght tlic a]>pl!ancc was capable of doing all that was retjuirefl. ddu^y suggested 
that it would |>ay to gnil) round the tree and cut off the top roots. 


Clarendon, June 2D, 

(Average annual rainfall, 33.]in.) 

PjiESENT.—Messi's. White (chair), J. and L. Spencer, March, Tester, Brooks, A., A. A., 
T. E., and H. C. Harper, Wright, jun., Hilton, Piggot, (liles, Mathews, F. and E. Shiedow, 
Plielps (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Tree-PULLER. —Members discussed the merits of the Bunyip tree-puller, which the 
Branch had witnessed at work. It was suggested that tho,se who required the use of 
siieh an appliance should, pureliase one between them. 

An-nilat. Meetino. —This being the annual meeting, the Hun. Secretary presented 
his report. Eleven meetings had been held, with an average attendance of 12 members 
and two visitors. Pa])?i*s on the following subjects had been read and discussed :— 
“ Oil Engines and Farm Vyork,” “ Rotation of Crops ??. Fallowg” “ Land Erosion,’’ “ Hay¬ 
making,” ” Farm Management,” “Care of Implements/’ ‘' Management of Horses.” 
The Hon. Secretary urged members to be more regular and |ninctual in tlieii’ attendance, 
and hoped efforts would l)e made to introduce young men a.s nuunbers of the Branch. 


Goldee Grove, Jene 23. 

Present. —Messrs. Milne (chair). Maxwell, Robertson, Tilley, Harper (Hon. Sec.). 

Mixed Farming. —This subject was introduced by Air. Robertson. In his experience 
attempts at production from orchard and vineyard in conjunction with wheat and bay 
growing had not been successful. Other members had had happier experiences, and 
thought it quite practicable for a man to have a thorough working knowledge of any 
or all of these branches of agronomy. - Air. Alilne considered it was purely a matter of 
pounds, shillings, and j>ence, and no one need expect to make an extra hundred or two 
from an orchard by drawing on the worldng strength of the farm. The Hon. Secretary 
thought that the way in which mixed farming could be most profitably conducted was 
in producing food for stock to be consumed on the farm as well as grain. We had about 
the best country in the w^orld, being able to produce to yjerftction almost everything 
they could in other temperate climates, and hundreds of things besides. Mr. Milne 
thought that farming in the future would be very much different from that of to-day. 
Farmers of the present wm’e usually haygroweivs or wheatgrowers, and notlung more. 
In the future they would have to w’ork on more scientific lines, producing more from 
smaller areas of land as wMl as preserving its fertility. Air. Alilne also spoke of the 
superiority of farmyard manure compared with commercial fertilisers. 


Gemeracha, «liiae 20. 

(Average annual rainfall, 33in.) 

Present. —Alessrs. Porter (chair), Randell, Kitto, Hanna, INTorsworthv, and Lee (Hon. 
Sec.). . 

Pi.,antinq Fruit Trees. —Discussion took place on this subject after the reading of 
a pajH^r written by Dr. Stephens [which paper we regret was not forwarded for puldi- 
cation—E d-J Air. Hanna thought land for fruit trees should be ploughed as deefdy 
as possible and well tilled. The trees should he planted at the same depth as they had 
been in the nursery, with the roots spread out and sloping over a small mound in the 
centre of ilie hole. Air. Kitto considered if unnecessary to dig hole.s for the trees. If 
the land was ploughed deejfiy and well worked the trees could he ]>\il in by taking out 
a s]fit or two with a spade sufficiently deep to allow the roots to slope downwards. Air. 
Korsworthy liked to get straight young trees, and thought it very necessary to give thorough 
attention to future culture. Mr. Randell said it was useless to plant trees with the root 
laid out flat in a hole. One spit deep was all the preparation that was necessary to s«>cure 
the best results. He was opposed to planting large trees, es}>e(;ially those growm in rich 
soiL ^ Large trees had not root-power to withstand strong winds. He .said that growing 
hay in orchard was injurious to trees, Mr. Porter had plantcM I,2(K> trees and hail not 
lost one. He thought if all fibrous roots were cut off and thv soil was loose it was a simple^ 
matter to plant them by making a hole with a crowbar- This method would produce 
good, rwults, \ 
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Hartley, «Jiiirie Zt, 

(Average annual rainfall, 16in.) 

Present.— Messrs. Stanton (chair), Clark, Brook, Hudd, Pratt, and BeTniingham 
(Eton. Sec.). 

Protecting Haystacks. —Biscnssion on this subject revealed the fact that members 
were keenly alive to the value of proper shelter for haystacks. It was said that a shed 
with accoininodation for 30 tons of hay could be erected for about £20, while a few' pounds 
more would enclose the south and w'est sides and make all snug. A good plan was to 
put up the posts, stack the hay inside, and then put the roof on. Instead of putting 
down a bed of straw or wood for the stack, members preferred to put in a foundation of 
stone and sand about a foot high. This, they thought, would not draw' up the moisture. 
Those who could not or would not put up a hay shed should do the next best thing, and 
thatcli with the previous season’s straw as soon as possible after putting up the stack. 
In building, the middle of the stack should be kept w'ell up to prevent the rain from soak- 
ing in. In thatching, if the heads were left outside they w'ould run the water off much 
better than the butts. Had this been done last season much valuable hay which was 
spoilt by the heavy rains of March last would have been saved. A great deal of hay in 
the district was not fit for store cattle, much less valuable iiorses. 


fCaimiaiitoo, June 17. 

(Average annual rainfall, 17in.) 

irRBSENi.—Messrs. Downing (chair). Mills, Lehmann, and W. C. Mills (Hon. Sec.). 

Fonr-ER Plants for District. —Mr. W. C. Mills read a paper on this subject. In the 
past a limited number of stock could be kept fat on the natural pastures and stubble, 
but the increased value of land made it imperative that the, carrying eaipacity of farms 
should be increased by the production of suitable fodders. Near Mairne he had noticed 
rye and barley from a foot to two feet high in JMay. This had been grouTi with the early 
rains. On a dairy farm in Victoria 29 cows had earned on an average £15 each per year, 
and this was accomplished by having a good supply of lucerne for them and keeping them 
in good condition all the year. He had experimented somewhat with fodder plants, 
and as the result thought it best to prepare the land for them in August, September, and 
October. Plough deeply, manure heavily, and cultivate till all the clods were worked 
down. In August put in lucerne, mangolds, and kale, in September melons, pumpkins, 
etc., and in October maize, sorghums, &c. The first cut should come off the whole plot 
of lucerne in November, and it could perhaps be cut again in January and March. It 
was the best of fodder plants upon land suited to it. The lucerne flea, however, was a 
great trouble tvhere it appeared. Lucerne also would not stand stock constantly on it, 
A lot of water w'as required to secure vigorous growth in the summer. Mangolds and 
kale should be held over for winter, as they were at their best in June and July. Melons 
and pumpkins W’ere generally ready for use from March to July, and made a good feed 
for pigs and cows, with the addition of a little bran or pollard. Maize and sorghum 
grew well here. He preferred maize for cattle. In dry country this fodder must not 
be planted very thickly. One plant to every square yard w'as ample, and Ibusli. of maize 
would sow three acres if properly distributed. Successive solvings could he made in 
prepared land from October Ist to the end of December. The plots could be harrowed 
with advantage until the crop was a foot high. This was especially beneficial if the 
plants were at all thick, as a few pulled out made room for the others. He had grown 
maize for the last 20 years on all sorts of land, and had never had a complete failure, 
while some years he had bumper crops. He considered it one of the surest and easiest 
fodder crops to grow. An advantage with maize and in a less degree with sorghums 
and melons was that it left the land in good order for March sowings of rye and Cape 
barley: so that it was possible with a course of, say, mangolds and kale to feed late in 
autumn, maize for summer, and rye and Cape barley for winter, to have a continual 
course of green feed for stock. There were many other fodder plants which he had not 
mentioned well worth a trial, but these were proved. They involved a lot of labor, how¬ 
ever, and unless the grower had a sure and fairly inexpensive supply of labor he had to 
decide if it would pay. For a small holder who could do most of it himstlf he would say 
without a doubt it would pay, especially if he could devise some means of feeding off the 
crops a bit at a time. No doubt a handy man could easily make a movable fence for 
that purpose. Members should make ensilage when the opportunity occurred, and that 
was nearly every year about here. All that was necessary was to shut all stock off the 
rich flats from the 1st September, and in November the clover, grass, dandelions, &c., 
were generally high enough to mow, and nothing made better ensilage. It would add 
to profits and comfort to have the stock in good condition all the year round. 
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I.oiigw®od, May 21. 

(Average anmial rainfall, 37in.) 

PRESEjfT.—Messrs. Hughes (chair), Roebuck, Clyde, Pritchard, Furniss, Vogel, W. and 
J. Hiehoils, Coles (Hon. See.), and five visitors. 

Root System of Fruit Trees. —Discussion as to the functions of certain roots took 
|)lace. Some members were of opinion that the finer roots growing near the surface 
directly influence the bearing of fruit, and were distinct from those which they ternual 
anchor roots. Others thought that all roots gathered plant food and contributed to 
fruit production. Members would like some information on this subject. [The Horti¬ 
cultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) has supplied the following:—The subject of 
wliicli roots supply the fruit with nourishment is a very old one amongst British 
horticulturists. It4s generally contended that the surface fibres are those upon wdiich 
the fruit depends for its sustenance. It has, how^ever, never been thoroughly demonstrated 
that any particular portion of the tree is supplied by the nutriment absorbed by any 
definite part of the root system. It wmuid appear as if there is confusion in the issue. 
In the first place strong, deeply penetrating roots obtain moisture and send up |fiant 
food from the soil over a longer period in each growing season than do those situated 
nearer to the surface. This apparently is due to the fact that by penetrating deepef 
the active terminal points are not so rapidly influenced by cold and" heat as those nearer 
to the surface : and secondly, where the sub-layers of the soil are suitable for root action, 
roots descending more or less vertically appear to approximate their vigor to branches 
which ascend vertically, as compared with horizontal roots and branches respectively. 
On this assumption surface roots begin to ripen earlier in the summer, and extend that 
function over a long period. This shows in a sluggish condition of sax> circulation through¬ 
out a tree possessing surface or horizontal roots only. This general condition is conducive 
to the formation of flower buds as opposed to leaf buds wdien the ripening of the branches 
on which they grow is set up rapidly by the fall of the ground temperature in the late 
autumn. When the normal descent of the roots has been arrived at—and this is governed 
by the soil—be they deep and vertical or shallow” and horizontal, the condition of growth 
is reached when the tree bears fruit. It will continue to fruit, doubtless, if surface roots 
are scanty or absent; hence the fallacy of attributing to certain roots the function of being 
feeders of the fruit and to others feeders of the w”oody branches only.”—E d.] 

London and Five Crown Pippin. —Members wished to know the difference between 
the London and Five Crown Pippin referred to in page oil of the January issue of the 
Journal. [The true Five Crown Pippin is the London Pippin, but Duinelow’s seedling is 
also called Five Crown Pippin by some growers.—E d.] 

Exhibits. —There were tabled samples of good flavored straw^berries, Northern Spy, 
Nickajack, Rome Beauty, London or Five Crowm Pippin, Straw^berry Pip|>in, and Winter 
Majetin apples; also barley 3ft. high, the result of eight w^eeks’ growth. Some pears 
of the LTneonnue variety were shown by Mr. Furniss. One wms quite green and the other 
bright yellow, and these were fair samples of all the fruit on the tw’o different branches 
from which they were picked. On this tree there had also been grafted another variety 
of pear, and the fruit of this w'as still green and hard. Members wished for an explanation 
of this. [It is impossible to account for this without careful examination of the tree. 
Apparently from some cause the flow of the sap in one branch has been checked.— Ed.] 


Longwood, dime 18 . 

(Average annual rainfall, 37in.) 

Pbisent.—M essrs. Hughes (chair), W. and J. Nicholls, Vogel, Oinn, Roebuck, Clyde, 
Furniss, Coles (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

' A , Government Jam, Canning', , and Pulping■ Plant.— Discussion on this question 
(fully dealt with on page 1013, June issue) took place. Members referred to the fact 
that the idea of shipping aw^ay honey was not long ago ridiculed ; but having been taken 
in hand by the Government and others, honey pr^uction had become, in suitable locali¬ 
ties, a profitable industry. If the Government undertook the pulping of fruit it would 
help the growers in two ways—firstly, by'testing the world's markets, and, further, by 
safeguarding against injurious combines and so maintaining the balance of fair com- 
petirion ana open mar&t. In tbe opinion-of this Branch, although there, was a great 
crop of canning fruit last season, the prices would have been profitable to the growers 
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but for certain action on the part of jam-makers. As the result of the low prices hun¬ 
dreds of bushels of plums were wasted on the ground and a good industry was given a 
setback. They would heartily support the movement to obtain such a plant as described. 

Exhibits. —A potato named “ Quick Lunch was tabled. It was white with pink eyes, 
made small tops, yielded evenly in good soil. Growlers thought it would do better m 
a drier district, A Shorland Queen apple w'as also shown. Mr. Eurniss thought it 
w^oiild he a superior fruit to the Jonathan while being of a smaller class. 

Annual Report. —Eleven meetings had been held, all at homesteads of members, 
with an average attendance of eight and a half. Three public lectures had been deliveiec^ 
under the auspices of the Branch in the local institute, and a demonstration in wintei 
pruning given by the Horticultural Instructor. • nr i? 

Homestead Meeting. —This meeting was held at the homestead ot Mr. I urmss. 
Members inspected the garden^ and found that the wet gully land was effectively dramec 
by means of 4in. and 2iii. drain pipes. Healthy crops of barley, mangolds, and 
carrots were seen, and it w'^as said that the lastnamed made excellent food for stoc 
Members find this practice of holding meetings at each others homes very satisiac ory 
indeed. Much pi’actical information is gained by discussing questions wdien the subjec's 
are before the growers. 


Meadows, diioe 2t). 

(Average annual rainfall, 34|in.) 

Present. —Messrs. Ellis (chair), Brooks, Catt, Griggs, Bertram, Moriss, Isicolle, Mor- 
phett (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Apples for Export. —Mr. Griggs reported that Jonathans sent to London by him 
had brought I Os. 6d. per case, w'hile Cleopatras only realised 6s. 6d. He had loun 
applications of basic slag to his trees very beneficial. They not only grow better wooc, 
but bore heavier fruit of a fine quality. Mr. Griggs tabled nine varieties of keeping app es 
which were in splendid condition, viz., Jonathan^ Cleopatra, Rome Beauty, bcaiie 
Pearmain, Nickajack, Straw’'berry Pippin, Garibaldi, Spitzenburg, and Scarlet Nonparei. 


Meningie, Jisee 25. 

(Average annual rainfall, 19in.) 

Present. —Messrs. Botten, Scott, Martin, Ayres, Hacket, and Tregilgas (Hon. Sec.). 

Trees Attacked by Grubs. —The Hon. Secretary read a short paper on the death of 
trees in the district, which, in his opinion, was frequently caused by pubs, ihere w^ere 
two species of wood grubs, one of which attacked the trunk and the other the roo s. 
A section of a peach tree root was displayed, from which a quantity of bark hac een 
eaten aw'ay. The grub which attacked the trunk was exhibited, and also a pipe ot 
from which it had been taken. A piece of honeysuckle from a plant which had been 
killed by these grabs was also on view. He had noticed at Wood's Point some gum 
trees on one side of the river seemed to be dying, while across the strepii similar pees 
flourished. On inquiry he found that the owners on the one side would not allow local 
fishermen to take grubs from under the gum trees, while the owner opposite grantea per¬ 
mission. He attributed the healthy appearance of the trees over the stream to the tact 
that the fishermen were continually clearing out the grubs. _ 

Handpicked Show Wheats. —Members thought that if the Show authorities retameo 
the right to purchase grain exhibited at a fixed price it would prevent the 
handpicked parcels of seed which at present made it impossible for a bona fide exhim 
of graded seed to obtain a prize. 


Morjpliett Vale, May 17. 

(Average annual rainfall, 22Jin.) 

Peesbnt.— Messrs. Christie (chair), Perry, Hunt, Eosenberg, and Anderson (Hod-Hm.). 

Food fob Pigs.— Mr. Hunt wished to know whether, in the opinion of membps, boiiea 
wheat or boiled barley was the better food for pigs. Most of those present thought 
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wheat was the better food, but they considered that either grain should, be crushed to 
be of most foodwalue. 

Peas fob Hoeses. —Mr, Rosenberg said that boiled peas were good for liorses. They 
were very fond of them and did well on them. 

HrjRSES Hoofs. —It was reported that a horse owned by Mr. Rosenberg, as the result 
of a chill taken in January last, was now gradually losing its hoofs. He wished to know 
how long new hoofs would take to grow, [The Government Veterinary vSurgeon re|;>Ues, 
“ The time varies from 9 to 12 months.—E d.] 


Mount Pleasant, June 10. 

(Average annual rainfall, 27in.) 

Present.— Messrs. Giles (chair), Godfree, IVIiller, Tapscott, Royal, Vigar, Thomson, 
and Maxwell (Hon. Sec.). 

Dairying. —Mr. Tapscott read a pajier on this subject. He considered the milking 
strain of Shorthorn to be the best cow for a dairyman to keep. These were usually nice- 
framed cattle, readily saleable to the butcher when milking days were over. Jersey 
and Alderney were good cows for milk and butter, but they required more feed than 
the Shorthorns in winter, and were difficult to dispose of in the sale yard. When selecting 
calves or heifers those having white teats should he avoided, as generally white teats 
were snbject to sores. White cows were very thin-skinned, while those of a dark-red 
or roan color were hardy and did not seem to feel the cold. Dor feeding cows in winter 
he recommended cocky chaff mixed with crushed oats or bran. Mangolds were an excel¬ 
lent food, both for milk-production and for keeping cows in a healthy condition. They 
could be easily chopped up and mixed with chaff. All cows were fond of them, and 
they improved the flavor of the butter. He thought nosebags or mangers preferable 
to boxes for feeding. At night it was a good thing to give the cows grass hay. He 
did not put hay on the ground on account of the waste which would be sure 
to occur. In summer, maize and sorghum made excellent fodder. These should 
be planted in October. The water supply should have careful attention. Cows 
in many places were compelled to drink stagnant water from dirty waterholes. 
Drainage of milking yards should be good, and scrupulous cleanliness should be insisted 
upon. Cowsheds should be periodically limewashed. Milking should be done at regular 
hours. Unless milkers dried the cow's thoroughly at each milking some would quickly 
go off in their milk. It was a bad practice, in his opinion, to milk without putting on 
the leg rope. Hands, bucket, and every utensil used for milk should be perfectly clean. 
The cow’s udder should be either washed or well rubbed, otherwise a lot of loose scurf 
would inevitably fail into the bucket. It was best to separate the milk before it got 
cold, but if this could not be done and it had to be warmed up it was a bad practice to put 
the bucket of milk over the fire. It should be put into a boiler of hot water and then 
the milk could not be burnt. If it was n^ cessary to use the separator twice a day it should 
be thoroughly washed twice a day. First in Inkewarm water to remove the milk and then 
rinsed in boiling water. Cream should be kept in a well-ventilated, cool dairy in summer, 
and the dairy should be limewashed twice a year. Open pans for cream were preferable 
to Jars with lids. The cream should be stirred night and morning, and the addition of 
a little salt, sprinkled on, would help to keep it in the hot months. Churning ought to 
be done at least twice a week, if not three times. The churn needed to be scalded out 
with boiling water in winter, and rinsed with cold water, to which a little salt had been 
added, in summer. Butter only needed to be washed once, and it was a great mistake 
to wash it after it had been salted. He put in 4Jozs. of salt to lOlbs. butter, or perhaps 
rather more if the butter was a little off flavor. The salt had to be worked well into the 
butter, or it would be streaky or cloudy. He would not advise putting wrappers on 
butter. As soon as it was made into pounds the best thing to do was to put it on a board 
if in winter, and on a marble slab in summer. The dairy should not be made a storeroom 
for other things, but should be kept exclusively for cream and butter, as these were per¬ 
haps, more easily tainted than anything else. From start tc finish, cleanliness was the 
most important factor of all. Members generally indorsed the views expressed in the 
paper, and laid special stress on the necessity to bail and leg-rope cows for milking, and 
upon avoiding heifers which had white teats. v 

Annuae Rbfoet. —The Hon. Secretary reported that six meetings had been held 
during the past 12 months. Three papers been read, and the average attendance 
had been seven and one-third. 
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Season’s Prospects. —It was reported that the wheat in this district was coining 
up nicely, and the weather w'as very suitable for seeding operations.’ The stock were 
.said to be doing exceptionally well for this time of the year. The rainfall for May was 
4*0lin., and for the first fiv^e months of the year 9‘07in. 


Fort Elliot, June IS. 

(Average annual rainfall, 20|in.) 

Present.— Messrs. H. B. Welch (chair), H. Welch, Pannel, Brown, Chibnall, Green, 
Gordon, W. E. Hargreaves, and W. W. Hargreaves (Hon. Sec,). 

Fertilisers. —Mr. Chibnali read a paper on this subject, in wliich he referred in detail 
to the different classes of fertilisers and their constituents. The fact that mineral super., 
which is so generally used, contained only one of the ingredients necessary for the crops 
was referred to, and the question raised as to whether the application of some other manure 
would not be required. 

x4nnijal Eeport.— The Hon. Secretary reported that 11 meetings had been held, 
with an average attendance of seven members. Papers had been read and discussed 
on the following subjects :—Irrigation,” “ Proper Utilisation of Land,” “ Selling Cattle 
by Live Weight,” “ Codlin Moth,” “■ Ensilage.” Many other important subjects had 
been discussed. 


Uratdla and SsimiiieFtown, dime 6. 

(Average annual rainfall, 42|m.) 

Present,— Messrs. Collins (chair), Hawke, Hr^t, Johnson, Hoffmann, Ivessell, Moulds, 
Prentice, Bay, and Snell (Hon, Sec.). 

Cherry-growing. —A paper on cherry-growing was read by Mr. Hawke. Unlike 
apples and pears, cherries would not do well in places other than the hills, and therefore 
he thought growers need have no apprehension regarding future markets for this fruit. 
They should plant more cherries, though it was never wise to put all one’s eggs in one 
basket. Land for cherry-growing should be broken to a depth of not less than ISin., 
either by siibsoiling with a plough or by grubbing. If the soil was-not so broken the trees 
would commence to die back in a few years. Fifty trees properly planted would yield 
more cherries when, say, 10 years old than would 100 trees put in under less favorable 
conditions. His advice was to plant some of each of the very best varieties. Some 
early sorts, and others to come on during the remainder of the season. The following 
selection would be found to be a good one:—Purple Guigne, Twyford, Early Lyons; 
Then Knight’s Black and Tartarian, followed by Biggareau Napoleon, Waterloo, Margaret, 
and Up-to-date. These would supply fruit from the beginning to the end of the season. 
Other varieties liad certain merits, but it was a pity that some, such as Broopers, were 
grown at all, as they only served to keep the price low. It wmuld be noticed that the 
selection named included about equal numbers of dark and light varieties. When selling 
it was easy to obtain orders for about half of each, but if the grower had only the light 
cherries he would frequently experience difficulty in disposing of them. Buyers took 
the light fruit where they could get the dark. He would not advise anyone to plant 
only dark kinds, as at some future time the taste of the public might call for the light 
varieties, and the boot would be on the other foot. The best stocks to work on were 
good seedlings. These grew larger trees, and would not be continually throwing up 
suckers, as the Kentish stocks did. On no account should trees be planted that were 
worked on Mahaleb stocks. He had about two dozen of these trees, 12 years old, and they 
were a failure. In a few years they would die out. The best way was to work one’s 
own trees, and have the satisfaction of knowing what one was planting. In regard to 
pruning, it was advisable to head the young trees low, and for the first four or five years 
keep them well back, to encourage the formation of a good number of branches. These should 
be brought out as much as possible to produce a low tree. This class of tree would bear 
more fruit and it would be much easier to pick than would a high tree. After the first 
few years cherries did not require a great deal of pruning. Any that was necessary 
should be done in autumn or early winter. If left till the sap began to rise the trees 
were likely to gum. Manuring cherry trees, he said, was much neglected. It was essential 
to supply manure to the trees if good fruit was to be picked. Last year he had applied 
21bs. superphosphate, lib, sulphate ammonia, and lib. sulphate potash to each of certain 
trees as a test. The result was splendid fruit, both in size and color. Others manured 
with bonedust were good, but not equal to those mentioned. Those trees which Had no 
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Ilian are produced very poor fruit indeed. Where trouble was experienced with sliot- 
iiole fungus in cherry trees he advised spraying with Bordeaux mixture just before they 
coininenced to bloom. This would be found an effective preventive. 


Woodside, May 24. 

(Average annual rainfall, 31in.) 

Peesext. —Messrs. Fowler (chair), Keddie, Morcom, Rollbiisch, Kleinsehmicit, and 
Hughes (Hon. Sec.). 

AgRICULTUEAL Bureau Work. —The Chairman read the following paper on ‘‘ Bureau 
Work” :—“ Without doubt the Agricultural Bureaus in this State, in the main, have been 
useful; at the same time they liave not been taken up as they should hav^e been, owing 
in a great measure to the conservatism of the producer. The farmer does not believe 
in co-operation, and evinces no desire to let his neighbor know what he knouts, or he 
would be only too pleased to join an association with the object of meeting together 
to relate experiences and difficulties in raising stock and produce, and have them imt on 
paper, printed, and circulated for the information of others. Take our own Branch, 
for instance. Where could be found a more suitable district in which the Agricultural 
Bureau should be a real live institution ? We have mixed farming; orchards, and vege¬ 
tables flourish; stock of all kinds are raised, and yet the existence of the Bureau has 
depended niainly on members who have not the opportunities or advantages of many 
who could join this Branch. It requires no very great stretch of imagination to picture 
what our Branch might be when we know the material we have within a radius of a few 
miles to make it a useful and popular means of gaining knowledge. The Branch in this 
place will never fulfil its purpose unless its membership is considerably increased by the 
addition of a number of producers willing to give their knowledge to others. The district 
is one of the oldest settled in the State, and the experience gained in cultivating the soil 
and raising stock must be considerable. As we are now commencing a new year, I would 
suggest that the members present make a special effort to induce sonu. of the farmers 
and gardeners to join; say, that each one will undertake to get a fresh member or more 
who is a tiller of the soil, orchardist; or stock-raiser, and thereby help to make the institu¬ 
tion what it ought to be. I can see no reason, unless it is unwillingness to co-operate 
for each others’ welfare, to prevent this Bureau from having a large membership and 
intensely interesting meetings, attended by numbers of young men as visitois.” Members 
thought the paper contained a fair statement of the position of this Branch, and promised 
to take more interest and attend with more regularity in the future. 

Canary Grass. —Mr. Keddie recommended all farmers to plant an acre or two of 
canary grass {Phalari^ perennial). He considered it a splendid winter grass. He also 
spoke highly of Paspalum as a summer grass. Members differed in opinion regarding 
the value of the latter. Some had found that it did not grow to any height, and seemed 
ill need of summer rain to make a success of it. 

Stock Complaints. —Mr. Hughes reported that several of his farm horses were suffer¬ 
ing from a bad cough. There was a discharge from the nostrils, and wdien working the 
animals .seemed unable to breathe properly. Thi.s had been going on for some months 
now, and he had tried several remedies without success. The symptoms were some¬ 
what similar to those attending the influenza which w^as prevalent last year. Members 
could offer no advice as to treatment. [The Government Yeterinary Surgeon recommends 
the following treatment“ The animals should be isolated, throats rubbed thrice daily 
■with stlinulating liniment (e.g., ElVeman's embrocation), and the horses should be fed 
on greenfeed and bran mashes, and should receive a dessert spoonful each of saltpetre 
and hyposulphite of soda in the drinking ivater or bran mashes thrice daily. Steam 
the head with hot bran, in which a little oil of eucalyptus has been mixed.”—En.] 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT, 

....'iiaiaiigadoat 11. 

(Annual average rainfall, 9m.) 

'':'''''I^ksBNT.'-AMessrs./:;:(>oueh'(chair),Earle,'Gibb, J, and' R. Bov ce,''Guerin.' 
Tucker, Mitchell, and Sudholz (Hon. See.). 
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Manures for District. —Discussion as to the best manures for the district took 
place. Mr. Earle considered that greenstuff ploughed in gave as good a result in these 
parts as most manures. He had cropped one paddock for 14 consecutive years and 
had not applied any but green manure. He allowed the weeds to grow and then ploughed 
them in, using a skim coulter. He always obtained good crops. Most of those present 
considered bone super, gave the best results in this district. 

An African Grass. —Mr. J. Boyce tabled some grass known as African Yeldt. It 
was grown by Mr. J. Clarke, who obtained a few cuttings from his son in South Africa 
about two years ago. Mr. Clarke now had a patch of this grass about half a chain scpiare, 
and 2ft. high. It kept green all through the summer, and he had now collected sufficient 
seed to sow one and a half acres. 


Keltli, May 21. 

Present. —Messrs. Lock (chair), Lambert, Schultz, Morcolm, Crouch, Draper, 
Hutchings, McLean, Godlee, Leashman, and Dali (Hon. Sec.). 

PouT.TRY- KEEPING. —Ml*. LeasliIlian read a paper on poultry-keeping. Farmers some¬ 
times said that fowls pulled the haystacks to pieces and destroyed more than they ate, 
and then laid hardly any eggs. It would be frecpiently found in such cases that little 
or no attention was paid to the needs of the poultry. Their drinking vessels, if they 
had any, would be seldom cleaned out and only haphazardly supplied with water. Egg¬ 
collecting was left to children to do, and eonsecpiently a find of eight or nine addled eggs 
beneath a hen w^as hailed with delight and promptly put by for market. He had recently 
lieen at a farm where over 200 head of poultry were kept, whose owner complained that 
they did not pay. Some of them appeared to be very old and tough, and it was a wonder 
that some of them lived at all. Foultr}'-keeping properly managed did pay, in spite of 
statements to the contrary. Fowls were worthy of a good place on the farm, and if 
fed and watered properly and cared for in a systematic manner would lay well. He 
preferred White Leghorns for summer laying and Silver ^Yyandottes for winter. The 
latter were also good sitters and table birds. A breeding pen for each breed was neces¬ 
sary, and also a large pen for the other hens. Eggs for home use and market purposes 
should be infertile. They shoidd be collected twice daily, and if dirty should be washed. 
When available, every three or four days, a batch of nice clean eggs should be sent to the 
market. Eggs were porous, and should be kept in a clean cool place where they would 
not be tainted or absorb foreign flavors. CleanlinesvS in the treatment of fowls was of 
flrst importance. Yards and pens should be kept scrupulously clean. Houses frequently 
needed to bt limewashed and ]>erches treated with kerosine. He preferred Avedge-sbaped 
hens with snake-like heads and bright eyes. It was not wise to breed from young pullets, 
but from fully-developed birds. A patch of lucerne for the fowls was a paying inA'est- 
ment. Only the best layers should be used to breed from and a record of eggs should be 
carefully kept. Lime or sharp grit was needed in the pens, and greenfeed should be given 
if the grass had become long and rank. Non-layers vshoiild be continually weeded out. 
Meals should be given at regular intervals. It was a good plan to frequently lime wash 
nests and keep dean hay, straw, shavings, or pine needles in them. Two or three nest 
eggs in each nest did a lot to prevent fowls from eating eggs. Perches should be on a 
level, and not one higher than another; 12in. to 18in. from the ground was the best height. 
It should be remembered that a broody hen sitting on a fertilised egg for 12 hours spoiled 
its flavor. At present local farmers were at a disadvantage on account of the want of 
facilities for marketing eggs, but the establishment of an egg circle here would meet 
that difficulty satisfactorily. In reply to a question Mr. Ijeashmaii said he was in favor 
of using an incubator. Mr. Lock thought people kept birds until they were too old to 
be profitable. 


MiOicent, «7iiiie 14. 

(Average annual rainfall, 284in.) 

Present.— Messrs. Stewart (chair), Oberlander, Serle, Mutton, Mullins, Hart, Harris, 
and Thompson (Hon. Sec.). 

Dry Bible. —Mr. Serle contributed the following paper on ‘‘ Dry Bible in Cattle ” :—■ 
“ This disease is known as dry hi Me, or impaction of the rumen. I haAre studied the ail¬ 
ment for the past five or six years. After an unusually full meal the grain often becomes 
impacted in the aniraars stomach, causing its temporary paralysis, the whole mass being 
then like so much sodden stuff in a leather bag. Great distress necessarily follows, which 
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is aggrayated when fermentation sets in, death often resulting from suffocation or, in 
a. more protracted ease, from nervous prostration and blood poisoning. It will have the 
same outward appearance of tremendous distension as in tympanitis, but when the bloated 
section is touched it is found to be soft and pithy, so that when dented the dent remains 
or slowly rises. Fever sets in and slowly increases as the disease makes progress. There 
is a great tenderness in the right side, Just below the ribs, where a hard round substance 
can be felt. The fever grows more intense ; and delirium and vertigo soon set in, causing 
death. The tongue and jaws become paralysed, and have not the power to throw up the 
food and chew the cud, and the latter lies dormant in the first stomach. My advice 
would be to make an incision into the first stomach and empty it with the hand. Before 
semng up the wound, pour in carefully the purgative—Epsom salts 12ozs., ginger loz., 
gentian loz., syrup 4ozs., water to make 2qts. After this operation the cow should be 
given only soft food, such as gruel, which would be easily digested* But this operation 
would rec|uire some skilful person. To prevent this disease the cow must be given soft 
food, such as green stuff or steamed chaff, vith a little bonemeal in it.” In the discussion 
Mr. Hart said he used to feed his cows on straw, but one night a fine healthy cow got at 
the manger before the others and cleaned it out. She was dead next morning, and on 
opening her he found nearly a barrow load of straw packed tightly inside. Mr. Mutton 
did not think cattle W’-ould contract the disease if they were given judicious changes of 
feed and were looked after. This was the general opinion of the members. Mr. Serle 
replied that any cow was liable to catch the fever which in nine cases out of ten preceded 
the disease. Irregular feeding was to blame in most cases. He had been a butcher 
for many years, and claimed to thoroughly understand the nature of a beast’s internal 
organs. All cattle were subject to dry bible. No matter how a cow was fed she was 
liable to contract a common fever. It set in very quickly, and the opening which led 
into the stomach was affected to such an extent that at times it was completely blocked. 
Then that animal, if fed during the fever, was certainly booked for impaction or dry bible. 
Although impaction itself was not contagious, dry bible fever was infectious. 

Musty Hay, —IMr. Mutton had noticed that a heavy mortality amongst the horses 
in the North was attributed to musty hay. He had fed his cattle and horses for years 
on musty stuff, and was inclined- to the belief that if a little green stuff had been mixed 
with the hay the trouble would have been averted. The members concurred with this 
view, but mentioned the danger of feeding the green with the dry in excessive quantities. 
It w'as regarded as very risky to turn horses fed regularly on dry chaff on to a good patch 
of green feed. Musty feed should always be damped. 

ExPEROtENTAL WoRK. —Mr. Mullins said the experimental block on his farm had been 
divided into 20 plots, and all had been sown with rye, each plot being treated with a 
different course of manure. The w'ork was done under the supervision of the manager 
of the Kyhybolite Farm. It was reported that at least 30 acres of land had been placed 
at the disposal of Mr. Golebatch for experimental purposes. He had five acres from Mr. 
Scliinckel and five from Mr. R. Foster, at Rendelsham. This was all dry peat land. 
Mr. Holz-grefe, of Millicent, had handed over 10 acres, in two plots, of grey, marly ground. 
Mr. Mullins bad 10 acres of sand and fern country on the Millicent Road, part of which 
had been under treatment for some time past. 


Mount GamMer, «Iiine 11. 

(Average annual rainfall, 31|in.) 

Present. —Messrs. Sassanowsky (chair), Ruwmldt, Sutton, G. Collins, Pritchard, 
Keimedy, Watson, Wedd, Major, Holloway, Buck, Keegan, Mitchell, Pick, Innes, Schlegel, 
and, !). Collins (Hon. Sec.),.. 

Annual Meeting. —This was the annual meeting of the Branch, and reports were 
submitted by the Chairman and Hon. Secretary to the following effectDuring the year 
10 meetings had been held, with an average at-fcendance of 17 members. One meeting 
had lapsed on account of Congress, and another to enable the Government Veterinary 
Surgeon to deliver a lecture to the public. The average attendance had been better than 
any previous year in which the present Hon. Secretary had held that office. The follow¬ 
ing subjects had been introduced by various gentlemen and discussed during the year 

Treatment of New Zealand Pastures,” “ White Clover in South-East,” “ Parturition,” 
and “ ITood Value of Cereals Grown on Rich and Poor Soils.” Messrs. Clark and Schlegel 
had each given accounts of their trips to Europe and America, and many matters of 
importance were thereby introduced and discussed. The Government Veterinary Surgeon 
had addressed one of the meetings and the Superintendent of Government Experimental 
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Work in tlie Soutli-East (Mr. Colebatcli, E.Sc., M.B.C.V.vS.) had discussed some of iiia-* 
proposed operations with the Branch. Interesting visits had-been paid ,to the Govern¬ 
ment Experimental Farms at Kybybolite and Murray Bridge, and to other settlements 
on the river banks, where some of the possibilities of agriculture with irrigation had been 
seen. A total amount of £ll I Is. had been subscribed by members to the fund for per¬ 
petuating the memory of the late Albert Molineux. Members, after adopting the reports, 
were mad'., the guests of the Chairman,'and after partaking of refreshments the meeting 
closed. 


Maraeoorte, May 14. 

(Average annual rainfall, 22m.; 

Pbesent.—M essrs. Coe (chair), Wright, Forster, Caldw^ell, and Schinekel (Hon. Sec.). 
Coi7FEREi^CE REPORTS- —Messrs. Sciiinckel and Forster gave very complete reports 
of the Conference held at Bordertown on April 20th, but as the proceedings were fully 
reported in tlie May issue of the Journal we are unable to reprint it. 


Naracoorte, Jiiee 11. 

(Average annual rainfall, 22in-) 

Present. —Messrs, Forster (chair), Wright, Williams, Bray, Caldweii, Coe, and 
Schinekel (Hon. Sec.). 

Wheat Yields of the St-ate. —Discussion on the question of yields of wheat took place. 
The Hon. Secretary, in compliance with a request, read extracts from the report of the 
Department of Agriculture. The yields for the last 20 years were as follow's;—1889, 
7*55bush. per acre ; 1890, 5*37bush, ; 1891, 4’Shush. ; 1892, 6-5hush. ; 1893, 7*52bush. ; 
1894, 4*56bush. ; 1895, 4* 11 bush. ; 1896, l*40bush.; 1897, 2-38husli. ; 1898, 4*54bush. ; 
1899, 4*38bush. ; 1900, 5m3bush. ; 1901, 4-36bush. ; 1902, 3*3Sbush. ; 1903, 743biish. ; 
1904, 6-32biish. ; 1905, 11 *28bush. ; 1906, lO-30bush.; 1907, 10-54bush. ; 1908, 

1145bush. There were no official figures yet for the 1909-10 yield, but i2buah. had been 
estimated as the average. [As shown elsewhere, the actual yield exceeded iSJbush, 
per acre.—-E d.] Dining the last five years there had undoubtedly been a great im¬ 
provement in the yield. He did not know how much of it was owing to fertilisers 
and improved methods of agriculture ; it was mostly due to a succession of good seasons. 
For 15 years prior to 1905 the average yield did not once go into double figures. The 
Chairman did not think the increased yield was due so much to improved agriculture 
as to good seasons. In the lands that had been opened up in Pinnaroo, the West Coast, 
and other districts good yields had been obtained from them wiien the seed had been 
thrown into the ground and scarified. There might have been some improvement in 
methods of agriculture in the old districts, and no doubt fertilisers had done something 
towards increasing the yields. Mr. Coe said he knew a farmer near Port Gerinein who 
cultivated mallee land and had raised crops for 11 years in succession without ploughing, 
and he had good results. Members thoughts that-they would have to experience a bad 
season to realise how mnch improved methods of agriculture had done to raise the yield 
of wheat. 

Tree-planting. —Mr. S. H. Schinekel read the following pa|>er on Forestry ” ;— 
“ It must be apparent to all that most of our useful timber is becoming more scarce every 
year. Some thousands of the best red gum, blue gum, and stringybark have within 
the past 50 years been cut down for posts and various other purposes. 57ot only Have 
these larger trees been cut down, but many other smaller trees, suitable for firewood, 
are now in some places almost extinct. Mot 40 years ago the best of firewood was obtain¬ 
able within one mile of this town. Last winter I saw firewood being carted here a distance 
of 16 miles. Suitable, timber for post and sawing purposes is also getting very scarce, 
yet very little seems to have been done by landowners in trying to replace some of the more 
useful kinds. Surely the time has arrived when every good man on suitable land should 
give a little of his land and time to the planting of a few forest trees. Certainly trees will 
not; .grow everywhere, but many '.useful .trees'can. be .profitably'grown in'this district. 
The Forest Department will forward to any person desirous of planting almost an un¬ 
limited number free of charge. The only cost is for packiiig and railage, and that 
is a very small amount- The Department distributes a large number of young trees 
in this district annually, but it is a question whether the young trees receive the attention 
they deserve. I think the tree best suited for this district is the sugar gum, which will 
grow in almost any soil. The Remarkable pines do best in a rather light soil, but will 
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also grow well in strong and heavy land. The South Australian blue gum should also 
be a useful tree J:'0 grow. This tree does best in a light soil, but will also grow on a choco¬ 
late soil, or e ven limestone. The South Australian red gum is probably the most useful 
timber in our State. It generally grows over a clay subsoil. The surface' soil ■ may be 
heavy or light, but a clay subsoil seems indispensable. In planting any of these trees 
it is very important that suitable land should he cdiosen. The sugar gum and Remarkable 
pine w'iil not grow well wiien the land gets very wet in winter. Tlie land intended for 
planting should be well ploughed in May or June, and then kept well-worked until August. 
The young trees should then be earefidly planted. Good preparation of the soil in heavy 
land is just as important for growing trees as it is for a wheat crop. The thorough work¬ 
ing of the soil, where it is not too wet, will greatly help to conserve the moisture for the 
young trees during the first summer, and this is very necessary. When planting young 
pines I have found it very beneficial to give, each tree a good watering. About October 
or early in November the surface soil should be lightly hoed around the young trees, but 
they must not be disturbed. It is useless planting these young trees unless they are 
protected from stock for the first few years. Some of these trees,can be grown near the 
homestead of nearly every farm in this district, while they should also be planted in the 
paddocks to provide shelter for stock. With ordinary care it will take a few^ years before 
these trees provide much shelter for stock, but one has the pleasure of seeing them grow, 
and we may feel assured that he wdio plants good trees now will be blessed by tho; c who 
follow him.' ’ Bisciission took place on some points. The Chairman said that undoii btedly 
timber Avas getting .scarce in the district, and it was highly necessary that landholders 
should do more .systematic tree-planting. In the scrub it would pay to cut down the old 
stringybark trees, as young ones came up at once in their place, and they made useful 
timber for fencing. Tlw young trees grew more straight than the old ones. Mr. Schinckel 
mentioned tliat there were many localities in the district wliere timber grew naturally 
if they only fenced in patc!ie.s of land here and there to keep stock off it. The whole of 
the H}Tiam country and a good deal of the Naracoorte Estate would grow, without 
planting, a most useful timber, principally red and South An.straliaii blue gum. The 
natural gum tree.s in the district made exce'dent timber. He knew .sugar giim.s did well 
ill the di.strict, but he did not know much about their value as a timber. Mr. Coe said 
if protected from stock, belts of natural timber eould be grown all over the di.strict. They 
only needed to thin the trees out. Large quantities of trees were springing up on many 
of the‘ roads and thriving without any attention: and in the same way timber would 
.spring up in many part.s of the district if a little attention was paid to the trees. The 
sugar gum made .good .timber.' 

Axni’al Report. —The annual report showed that .seven meetings had been held, 
with an a\'erage attendance of nearly sev'en. 


Fenola, May 14, 

(Average annual rainfall, 26iin.) 

Peesekt. —Me^ssrs. Strong (chair), Peake, Alexander, 11118011, IMiller, MeBain, Pullartoii, 
McDonald, Maxwell, Ricketts, and Adamson (Hon. Sec.). 

'.PiCKLixei ITheat.—M r. Ricketts had had good results from a i|. per cent, solution 
of .copper sulphate (bluestone). He tablecLsome .seed which had been placed. between 
wet flannel for three days and 90 per cent, of which had germinated. ' Mr. McBain said 
a solution of | per cent, would not be effective as a preventive of smut. In answer to 
,a. question, he;said the germination of seed would not be seriously affected by the grain 
being in c.,,iitaet with super, for a'.considerable time in dry weather, uiile.ss there w^as free 
acid 'present in the manure. 

Bitbeau Wobe.—S peaking, of the objects -of the -Agricultural Bureau, Mr. Peake 
said the' benefit of. all engaged-in agricultural, pastoral, and horticultural pursuits was 
the priimry, object in .establishing'a .Branch-here.. Lately, however, there had .been a 
great lack, of. interest Q'.n^ the part of "members, audit was time some 'move W"as made'to 
■inipro've matters. It was decided to prepare .a list of topics for discussion, and that 
inemters should deal with, them' in papers by turns. It waS' also arranged that 'members 
should be 'luaeie .aware, "beforehand what, the .subject fo|* diseus'.sion 'Wouki be. 
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